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of our roIati(»ns\vitli Por- 
tULGil !la^ so au\iou'^,**o muoli 

by roiitmciiiiii factioii'^^RiHl 
likely 1(» in\(>lve nation in sueli 
einbarrassiii!^^ eonscijiKMiee*', tli.M ua* 
believe we shall LUatil’y nur reatleis 
by a triuieral ainl fair outline of tln‘ 
<|ue‘'lion. In llii". tnalter we lake no 
hicba Tlie compeliiors for the Por- 
tUj^uese throne arc* (apially iiidiller- 
eiil lo us, ilio errors or ciiniesof the 
])anies are not within our estiinaie. 
We have no inttnition of iii\ohiii:: 
our rea<lers in the ina/i’s of Ibntn- 
^otese law ; and as little of eiilanplin:^' 
oui'sehes in the web of i\)rtULUiese 
j)artisanship. Doni Mii^nnd and Honi 
Pedro are ti» us tin* same. Vet we 
may deeply rec:n»l iheeireumstances, 
wln'lhei arising fi om eliaiiee^eapiiei*. 
or neeessity, which have ])laced I aii:- 
hnnl in all but a direet position of war 
with so old, so faithful, and so im- 
]>(> riant an ally as Portugal. 

The slate of the Peninsula, since 
the close of the Fn’iich war, has 
been marked by perpetual distnrl)- 
ance. Hating tlic‘ I'reneli as masters, 
a larg(» jtoi tion of llie Spanish ami 
Portuguese poptilaiion eagerly adopt- 
ed them as teachers, 'l lte strength 
of public loyalty was in the pn^nie- 
tors of land, tlie luiblcs, gentry, and 
peasantry. The strength of disatVec- 
tion was in the petty traders of* tlie 
towns, the minor and unemployed 
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clrC-'-cs (if the various prol'es'^ion^, 
the dUbanded olliceis, and a b w 
imbles ^pe(Mlhuiri‘: on tl,i* ]»ii/es 
of revolution. Roth parti;’‘' were 
I'oweiiul ; but tin* jwirty of the 
aticieiit institutions was disliniiiiish- 
ed chielly tor its ]>assi\ii strength. 
'Phe pany of chaivje r(‘^lcd its hopt* 
of suc(‘es., on its restless fipp<*al to 
popular ]»;i-^ion, itsatuivity in takiiiir 
:nhantaLn* of pu!)lic re\ers(‘s, and, 
aboM* all, in the liv inj and inexhaust- 
ible Jacobini'.m of Franc**. But, for 
the ])iirpose of ac<-uracy, we must go 
a little hi::her. 

In the Kin:r and royal family 
v»f Poriiiu^’d sailed for the lirazils. 
Portugal had been for the last half 
eentuiy an objeei of Frenclv and 
Spanish inlriiiu*, and tin* pr(»jei t of 
abandoning the tineasy scej)ire of 
the House of Biaganza in Fur<»]u*, 
for the n(»bb', si*v*ure, and noniishibL: 
empire of Portuguese America, was 
more than once conceived. 'Phere 
was a sliong temptation in thus re- 
establishing the Portuguese name in 
one of the most e\teusi\ ** donriiiions 
in the world, a territory equal to the 
fiiltrr vf luirojtf, and still nioii* 
powerful by its extiaordinm y capa- 
lulitics, its forests c/f licli \\ (u>ds, its 
inexhaustible b’rtility, its singr.Iar 
s.^^nbrity, its fortunate p(»sitioii bn* 
con.'uerce in the eentre ol tlie Aew 
Worltl wllii llic Trade Winds bJow- 
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ing the coiniuorco of tin* Old into [{< 
harbour mouths; and its ])eiiLliar 
possession of the largest gold ami 
diamond mines in the glohe. 

In the Spanish invasion of I7()l, 
the emigration was strongly propo- 
sed, amf under the ad\iee of I'am- 
bel, the ablest minister tJial Portugal 
ever possessed, and one of the must 
intelligent ])uhlie men of I Jirt»pe, it 
uas oil the poiu! of Ix'ing eairied 
‘into efVeet. 15u! tlu' invasion ]»asst‘d 
away. Tiie natural indoleueo of 
the Portuguese, tlie ndiictanee of 
the nation ti) se(^ tln'ir government 
transferred to the mountains and 
forests three* llioiisniid miles olV, and 
till* efjUMlly strong reluetnnee ^if tlie 
Allied Po\v(*rr. to stM* Portugal left 
open to seizure liy ^'pain, hi ohe up 
the in(»ieet, and ahaiidoiied the Bra- 
zils to tlieir original -olitiido. In the 
commemenieiit of Na|><»leoi/ •'power, 
Portugal hi'caun* again tin' o]»j(»et rd 
a Freneh and iiiliigue of tin' 

most extraonliiiury Kiinl. About tlie 
period of the ivgyjitian <'\]>e<Hti<n», 
when Fri'neli allairs wma* deelininu 
eveiy wliere, and Siiwarrow threat- 
ened a mareli to lhiri«, tln i e apfieais 
to ha\e h(‘i*n some intention on t/ie 
part of the S|);uii-iij government, een- 
tredinthe ptuvou ot (io<luy,:() make 
common cause with the \ivtorious 
allies. Tlie old laonnrrliy lifted tin* 
3 *oung ne])ijhlie; tin* Spjnii‘««h ]h>nr- 
bons eqnall}' haled tin* f’rc'neh Jaco- 
bins ; anfl there was u lure fertile 
nation’s vanity, in tin* recovery <»r the 
national hononr-, which had been a 
little tarnis]n‘d Iw tin' J rench victo- 
ries among the l^vrenees in the cuni- 
ineLiceinent c)f tin* war. 

Btit Jhmapaite came back fiorn 
Egypt, the tide tnriu cl, tin* tiiunipli 
was all on the side ot the obnoxious 
Republic ; and tin* S[)rini''h cabinet, 
rejoicing that it had not vet jdnnjed 
into open hostility with its formi- 
dable and vindictive neighliour, in- 
fltantl^'laid aside all its preparations 
for war, and lahoun d, by the most 
humiliatiiifr snhsfM viency,to win the 
favouritism of Iwam e. This was 
suffered for a whih*. Napoleon, now' 
First Consul, was satisfied to appear 
a dupe, and Spain paid tin 
this fancied triumjih of suhtjety, ly 
being robbed, beaten, and degradi'd 
m every quarter of the globe, ii^he 
had given herself, hand end fo(j< into 
the grasp of France, and Trance 
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treated her as slu* has always treated 
the submissive. But deep as tlie 
veil of Napoleon's hypocrisy was, it 
Avas not deep enough to <*oneeal his 
perfect knowledge and jieidect nn*- 
mory of the projected alliance, 
(lodoy, eonscious that when the vi- 
sitation came, it must chiefly fall 
upon hisovv'ii h(‘ad, nowM‘mh*avour(*(l 
pt'isonally to conciliate Napoleon hy 
a project of seizing on Portugal, al- 
ways obnoxious as this little c-ountry 
was to I'rance, from its < ]os<» con- 
lu'xiou with F.nglaml. Na]ioh*ou had 
already conecivi*d bolder v i(*ws; hut, 
foi the ])nr]io^.e of hlindin*: the Spa- 
ni'ih ininisler to tlie ruin that Ik* wa'i 
Jiourly gathering round Spain, he 
adopted his jucfliLcatc and in'iiclu*- 
rons (lesiiui in its iuli (‘\lcnt, and 
<u*d‘*red an army to march lor ilu* 
seizure td' PoitiiLUil. In tlu- partition 
of the coiujue^t, ( hkIov was to he 
put ill possession of I lu* Al(‘ntejo, mic 
of the mo^'t valuahh* t*l tlu* Foitu- 
guesi' provinci s, with tlu* tith* of 
>»ov (’reii'H Prince; and he wa*. thus 
to he sei‘ur(*d fiom tlu* po'^sihie le- 
sults of Ills erowini'* unp*opniarity in 
Njiain. 

It was now tliat Nap(>h‘on heuau 
to make liiiu-'idf fell. Ills army lor 
the Ihu'tiuiuese invasion w a-' siipu- 
hit(*(l at liOjUiio men ; it amounted to 
In, (too. Its liiu* ol inareli through 
tlie Sjtanisli territoiy was maiKcd 
out l>y lii(*, '•ecri'l treaty. !t moved 
vviieie it pleasei], in sc(irn (»f tlu* 
Spanish remoustranei's; and vvlu'uat 
lenuth tin* Spanish cahitu t hegau to 
tiemhle for the eonse(juenc('s of il>. 
own folly, Najtoleon suddenly in- 
vedved it in the disputes of tlie j oyal 
family, plunged it into sueli an ahv ss 
of perplexity, fear, treai-hery, and 
folly, that it instantly al»jjndonf‘(I the 
government, and snn(*ndered Spain 
entire into his unha)!ow'(‘d hands, 

'I’he history of that most memo- 
rable of modern wars, has been al- 
ready written in tin* brightest ])age 
of our national glory. Na]a)li‘(ni 
there rereiv(*d tin* retribution of his 
long eareer of Ireaelu'i y and blood. 
'rhe> invasion of ilu^ Peninsula is tin* 
truedatf* of his downfall. But, w liih* 
his main battle Vas turned on Spain, 
Poittiiral was iu»t forgotten. Its 
seizure had now heeoim* only a p;n t 
of his grand seheim* of ambition, 
hut it was instantly and itidefallgahly 
pursued, The troops which had orl- 
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ginally boen dircctfid towards that 
(|uarter,l)iit called ofl’for the rnoiuent 
hy the |)r(?Hsing necessity of over- 
whelming Spain at on<*e, were now 
poured back upon its IVonti(*r, and 
put under the command of Souh, 
the most sagacious and successful 
oHicer of llie army. 

But tyranny has its fears like 
meaner guilt, and some <*xj)ressionH 
of Soult awoke the jealousy of Na- 
poleon, now l!lm])eror. It was ru- 
moured in l^iris, that Soult might 
avail himself of liis power, to resist 
the lm])(M*uil plans of subjugation, or 
even make hiiiiself independent. 
The rumour was probably untrue, 
and only one of the thousand iii- 
slances of that perpc'tual suspicion 
which haunts the usurper. But the 
c<mimand (»f the for»‘t‘ <b‘<line<l t{» 
seize Lisbon wm" suddenly as>ie!ied 
to .lunot, a b(dd sol<li<*r, but to«) in- 
doI(*nt for sus])icioii, ami loo amply 
satisfied with dep(*ndi‘nre on Jiis 
master, to think of crowns and seep- 
tre^ liv(* bundr<*d miles troni tlu» 
I'aiisiaii tinuitres. .lunoi now marcb- 
4‘d direct on tin* capital. 1 Jiis nuAt*- 
inent bad l)ccii long foreseen by tin* 
British ca])in(‘t, and tin* Portuiruese 
monavtdi bad lu'en sedulously sup- 
plier! with proofs of the dr*termiua- 
liou t)f Napoleon to seize and sub- 
vj’rtbis rlynasty. But nothing could 
<»\crcome tin* habitual apathy of the 
Bortugu<*se c<»urti the King was not 
to be pt'isuaded l>y any thing short 
rd’ the sight of the l'’rench aimy, that 
a liostih* force would ever hau* the 
audacity to march in at the unde- 
fendi'd avenues of his city, or seize 
Ids uijgarrisoiHMl castles. Lord Uo- 
bel t h'itzgerald was tin* IBdtish envoy 
at Lisbon at the time. This minister 
has derived an unforttimUe celebri- 
ty from bis being the brother of 
tlie laU* Lord Ldward KitzgeraUl, 
the miserable rr'bel, who, in viola- 
tion of hia duty as a subject, ami of 
his oath as a soldier, attempted to 
revolutionize Ireland i) hi Fran^ axse 
— the inost impotent aitemiit of the 
most im]H>tent mind; a Jacoliin haga* 
(rlh, whieh even its chance of inas- 
aacre r'ouhl not r(‘ii(ler an obj«»ct of 
<*(uisideration in tin* eyes of any iTiaii 
ot common Ihoiiglii ; hut whicli 
lu'ought to a speedy and diagraeejiil 
tate, this contemptible, compound of 
taaliionable absurdity aud giddy 
treason. 


The Lnvoy had, from ill hcaltli, or 
some other reason, returned to Eng- 
land, leaving Lord Strangford, the 
Secretary of the Embassy, to transact 
aflairs in his absence. N o crisis could 
Jiave been more disastrous for the 
one, or more lucky for the other. 
In mentioning Injrd Strangford, it is 
but just to the honour J»f litera- 
ture, aud the memory of a good King,^ 
to say, that to liis literary efforts lie 
was indebted for the commencemmit 
of a career, wliich he has since fol- 
lowed with distinction. At an early 
age he had written poetry, aud among 
the rest, sonn* solm(•t^ purporting to 
he tjt^iuslatioiis of ( amoeiis, hut 
which wtue in fact but pretty jiara- 
plirases of tin* Bortugue'-e poet. But 
lliey were poctn /,— on gratM*tul 
^uhj<*(*t^,gr:ic(*f»illye\prev**ed — were 
idca'-ing and jkopular, aud in tin* 
cour'^L* of t)»eir ju)]iulaiity t]ic‘y 
reached Windsor ( a^tle. l)i)»iomacy, 
or the army, tin* tin* u^ual l oad** of 
tin* noldiity who ]nHMie public «*ni- 
phivuient, and tie* coincidence of 
tho**e Ihu tuguese poems with a va- 
cancy for a SecMUary t»i Lei^.ition 
at l.ishon, induced tin* gooil-natured 
King, rrcorge the Thii’il, to )i\ upon 
the young ]>oet for the ap]unntmeiit. 
Such at lea*^! was the story of the 
day. 

'I'he absence of the envoy naturally 
madf* hi^ secretary the instrument of 
all the (auitmunicaiions between the 
British government, now auxiously 
labouring to awake the Portuguese 
to its danger; and the ihirtuguese, al- 
ternately frightened and rash, doiihl- 
ing every tiling, aud daring every 
thing. The. impossibility of defend- 
ing the country by its native force 
was strongly urged by the British 
agent, and the project of carrying off 
tiie whole go\ eniment to America 
was proposed again, as the only liope 
of jireserviugthe King from a Krench 
piisoii, and tlie country from reme- 
diless slavery. The tardiness of the 
Portuguese govenuiieut, on this oc- 
casion, was one of the most extraordi- 
nary instances of the inaptitude of 
underslaiuling that results from long 
^leglerl of its ex(*rcisi». At length 
Napoleon, in a burst of ihatanogance 
wliicli so often overthrows tlu* suh- 
llesv contrivances of the proud, pro- 
claimed that “ riu* dynasty ot the 
Jiouse of Braganza had ceased to 
reign.” Tlie secretary, armed with 
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this formidable auxiliary to liis ad- 
vice, hastened to the palace, whfere 
it produced instant alarm, and the 
order was given to prepare for the 
voyage to the Brazils. But the na- 
tional spirit was not yet exorcised 
from those iluctnating and somno- 
lent councils. TJie French were 
BOt come, the palace was not fired, 
nor Lisbon paying a forced loan to 
•Napoleon’s Field-Marshal ; and satis- 
fied with this, the preparations paused 
again. Napoleon’s avidity was the 
notorious cause of his final ruin. But 
we must have a dee])cr knowledge of 
the history of his vivid and triumph- 
ant career, to know how often he 
who overreached all otliers ■‘over- 
reached himself; how often he mar- 
red his'own successes by furious rash- 
ness and violent cupidity, ami how 
keenly he paid the pimaUv of grasp- 
ing at all things, with a contempt 
alike of the common decorums e\eu 
of triumph, and an insulting conii- 
dence in his own fortune, lie would 
have been master of Portugal and its 
monarch, if he had kept every soldier 
of France, for a year to come, a hun- 
dred inilCvS from its frontier. He 
threw his troops into the country, 
and from that moment it was Ins no 
longer; he seized the capital, and 
found that the only result was the 
escape of the King. 

At lengtli the news was brought 
that the enemy were not only in 
Portugal, but liuriying on at full 
speed ; and that the next twenty-four 
hours would see Junot in Lisbon, 
The court were now fully roused at 
last. Orders were giten for convey- 
ing the royal family, the court, and 
all their property, on board the fleet 
in the Tagus. On the 2fnh of No- 
vember 1807 the embarkation was 
effected, with all the tumult, loss, and 
misery that belong to excessive 
haste and a fugitive throne. But it 
ti^aseftectcd; another day would liave 
made the difterence to the King of 
Portugal between sovereignty and a 
dungeon.^ The French dragoons ar- 
rived while the fleet were still witli- 
in the Tagus, and the last look of 
the King shewed him the French flag 
waving on the hills above Lisbon* 
But he was escorted by the Britisli 
fleet; and Junot, outrageously disap- 
pointed, was forced to be coi/teiit 
with having driven a dynastjr from 
the Old World to the New% 


On the 17th of January the first 
intelligence was brought to llio de 
Janeiro that the King and royal fa- 
mily had left Europe, and were at 
hand. 1'he Brazilians were delight- 
ed with the prospect. They saw in 
this arrival the commencement of 
freedom of trade, of general opu- 
lence, of public improvements, and, 
above all, the higli gratification of 
their pride in becoming a kingdom. 
From the first report of tlie good 
news, the whole sea-coast was in a 
state of excitement liordcring on 
frenzy. INery baud Avas busy in 
preparation, every eye was turned to 
the telegrajfli which was to aiirioniice 
the first symptom of the royal Ihu*! 
on the liorizon ; houses wej <" furnish- 
ed for the illustrious j)alaces 

wore cleared of the murkitu^ss of a 
century; the maslLMs of such man- 
si oils as w'ere likely to he rcMpiired 
for the accommoilatiou of the court, 
were called on to surrender them, 
wliich they are said to lia\e done 
without a murmur, S»n'h was the 
eager loyalty of the time; all Brazil 
wa< in a ferment with anxiety, expec- 
tation, and re joicing, that at "last they 
W’ere to see their inonan h among 
them. 

The royal s(jundron followed the 
intelligence in a few' days. Its pas- 
sage hadhemi rapid, and on tin* 17ih 
of .laniiary I >^08, it was signalled as 
ofl' the coast. But tiie jnihlir diMip- 
pointment was ])ropoitiona!>ly L'leal, 
on learning that tliis arrival was con- 
fined to a singh^ ship, containing 
some of the ladii*s of the court. 'J■h^^ 
fleet had been di-^persml in ri storm 
a month before; and as the dispersion 
was complete, fears began to he en- 
tertained for the safetv of the King. 
But the Brazilians were resolved to 
have a fete at all risks. The day -on 
which this single vesstd appeal e<l w as 
the feast day of St Sebastian, the 
usual iUiimiuation of one day was 
prolonged to three, and at the same 
time the churches rang with suppli- 
cations and ceremonies for the royal 
safety. This suspense continued an 
entire month. At its close iJie jml)- 
lic fears w'ere. appeased by an ex- 
press from Bahia, announcing that 
tlnf fleet had readied that ])ort in 
safety, and all was exultation once 
more. 

The Sovereign, wlioin I Jia\e 
hitherto called King, was nominally 
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but Prince Poc^ent until the year 
JHJO, Jiis inotlier, the Queen Donna 
Maria, dying in tliat year, and the 
Prince even then deferring the pro- 
clamation of hif^ accession to the 
throne till the year of mourning was 
at a closc^. lb? arrived in liis South 
American empire evidently willing 
to conciliate the people. Jlis hrht 
act ill landing at Bahia was to issue 
a di‘cree worthy of a King. It was 
a declaration freeing the iirazils from 
all the, fetters of the exelusive Por- 
tuguese system, and opening to them 
tlie commerce of all nations. The 
d(*eree was received witli universal 
rejoicing, 'fhe Ri'gent then re-cm- 
barked lor Bio de .laneiro, to tbe 
great sorrow of the Baliians. There 
he arri\ed on tlie 7th of Marcli lsu8, 
and was ree(*i\ed with all the plau- 
dits and lionours that could b(» heaji- 
ed on a ])opular monarch by a grate- 
ful and zealous pe(»|)I<*. The arri'.al 
of tin* court was a matter of eminent 
imp(»rtance to the ])rospevity of Bio ; 
it hroiiglit a conliux of the Portu- 
UueM‘ nobility, wljo,of course, (piiek- 
eived exp(*nilitur(? in (‘\ery direction; 
the court fi‘s(i\ ities ii<Jt only eiiliven- 
I d the people, but (‘xeiied their in- 
dustry ; foreigiKM's hoijnn to \isitthe 
])ort, and before tlie ex[uralioii of a 
few’ iinniths, several opulent and 
active foreiu:n establishments were 
formed in tlie cajiilal. I'lie goveni- 
iiienl sccondt'd those ta\ ourable inci- 
dents with ])raiseworlliy assiduity. 
I'iarly in the same year Doin John 
])■ ocbiiuied tin* right of evm'y Bra- 
zilian to exercise iraile, profession, 
and |>ursuit, according to his free 
will. old restrictions whicli the 

jealousy of the parent stale had, for 
nearly three ceiituiies, Ir.id upon the 
activity of this great pro\i!iee, were 
thus totally abolished, in the Ian 
gung(' of the deenu*, “ 'fhe goverii- 
iiient, desirous of increasing the 
w*;alth and prosperity of the Brazi- 
lian peoiile by manufactures, agri- 
culture, and arts, and thus increa- 
sing the number of productive linnds, 
and (limiuisiiing the amount of that 
\iee and misery which result from 
idleness and poverty, have now fully 
revoked every prolvhition which still 
exists, ami hereby encourage and in- 
vite all faitbfid Brazilians to eligage 
in every kind of manufacture to 
which they arc inclined, on adargo 


or limited scale, without reservation 
or exception.” The next step was 
one of extraordinary daring for Por- 
tuguese legislation. It was the esta- 
blishment of a newspaper. The forty- 
first birthday of the Prince Regent 
was made memorstble in all the 
future records of Brazilian literature 
by the appc‘arance of a royal gazette, 
published at a royal printing office I 
The spirit spread, and in a short 
period newspapers were propagatet^ 
throughout the entire country. 

'Ihe government, encouraged by 
the popularity with which its new 
measures were hailed on all sides, 
now pursued its manly and wise pro- 
gress with double activity. It had 
actujilly to lay the foundations of the 
whole sy>tem of public prosperity, 
for hitherto this magnificent territory 
had known nothing of civilized rule 
but its mono])olies, privations, and 
njipressiiuis. Tlie coarsest manufac- 
ture liad been forbidden ; the attempt 
to print a paire of any thing, much 
more a newspaper patre, would have 
sentenced the unlucky innovator to 
the mines. But now all the privi- 
leges of rational freedom, which 
amount, in their liighest and happiest 
state, simply to ilie periniosiuii to 
every man to follow the bent of his 
own abilities without injury to others, 
and with protection in the fruits of 
liis industry, were aeeorded to the 
population. A national bank was 
next formetl, an essential expedient 
to quicken and direct the national 
industry. A royal treasury was then 
e.'itablisluHl, with a council of finance 
to regulate, the public expenditure. 
Then followed royal schools of medi- 
cine, lazarettoes, royal powder ma- 
nufaetovios, commissions of justice, 
ordinances for the, Indians, Vacci- 
nation was introduced soon after, a 
great blessing in a country where 
the snialbpox still amounts to a 
frightful ])estiloni*e. In the rear of 
those, important and necessary pro- 
visions followed the arts of enjoy- 
ment. In 1813 the Theatre of St 
John, so called in compliment to the 
Prince, was opened on the birthday 
of Ids son Dom Pedro. The higher do- 
native of a public Library was given 
ill the next year to Rio. The royal 
library having been saved from the 
grasp of the French, and conveyed 
nith the fleet, it was now put under 
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tlie care of two learned PortugucHP, 
and opened to the public. A iiewr 
Treasury and Mint were built.. Fo- 
reigners were invited to reside in the 
cities. Indian \ illau:es were raised. 
And the whole fabric of constitution- 
al and patriotic activin'' was con^iini- 
inated by a royal decree of the Hhli 
of Novtnnber declariiiu' l>ra/il 

to be. 1 ‘levated to the diL'^nity of a 
kiiigdoin ; tlienceforth to fmni with 
the lhiro])ean dominions ot tin* ino- 
• imrcli, tlie “ I’nili'd KInudoiiis of 
Fortn-ral, Ali:ar\es, ;nul Ilra/il/' 'Fhe 
jn-oi*l;nijatIon was veetdved with a 
trau'^port of national joy. All the 
tow'n> u’cn* ilhiminated. Deptita- 
tioiis and addresses poured in upon 
tliep ilaci'. thanksglN imrs w'ert* otler- 
ed up in all lhi‘ churches*, and In th(‘ 
niid‘'t at tin* tnnmlt of festi\ity and 
gratiluih* the miiional eoiiNtitiiiiou 
w'a.’' l)t>rn. Chi tlie nli (d January IS 
thf* I'riiu f lle.:eni, Dom John, was 
protdaimed anti crowned lii^t King 
of Hia/il, or, in tiu* ancieni jihra^e of 
the Fortuu'uesi’ eoiistiimi(m‘',*dioy;il, 
ro\al, rtjval, the \<iy hit:]i ainl 
jiowerfiil Seninir, King Ihnn John 
the Sixth, onr Tord.” 

Doin Fodro, whose rtw ei -cs, aeti- 
vity, ecetoitricity, and present enier- 
pris(‘, now' occupy so consid(‘raide a 
space in ‘he eyc'^ of Kinojie, waw 
born in Li'^hon, on tie* lilth ai’ Octo- 
ber I7!>s,ihe s('coiid >on ot Dom.lohu 
VL, and of Carlotta Joaquina, daiiirh- 
\vv of (diaries l\ . of Spain. I5y tin? 
early deoith of bis brother, Dom An- 
tonio, he b(»canie heir-jiresmnpTiv e to 
tlie throne. II is frame was bodde, 
and he seemed to be of a sickly tem- 
pi*! ament. fn tin* first aiarm of the 
Ihiitugue-e i om t,it had been intend- 
ed to se nd tln» yinitr-^ heir to I5ra/il, 
for the purpose of seciiriiiir him from 
Freiuh hands. Hut the rapid ad- 
vance ofJunot’s troops made a lu‘- 
in*ral movement nere->sary, and tln» 
IMnee w'lis embarki*d alontr with the 
court, ib* was at this time t(*n yeais 
old, had ae^juired some rducalioij, 
and exiiibited considiM-alde inlf*lli. 
gence. His •juickne^t i of mind and 
body on the \oyag(‘ gave favourable 
symptoms of his futun <'are«‘r. lie 
occupied birnsedf much with tin* 
working and machinery of tin* shi [> ; 
and, when not thii.> engaged, w'as 
often employed in reading Vdrgil at 
the foot of the mainmast, eom paring 


the voyage of /Eneas witli his own. 
Tlie fleet had put to sea in too much 
haste to provide the due accommo- 
dations for its multitude of passen- 
gers. Among otlier things, the stock 
of royal linen ran low, and the young 
Prince laiuhul in sliirts made of the 
sheets of liis ow'ii bed. On the death 
of liis tutor, w hich occurred at an 
early period after his arrival, the 
young Prince considered his educa- 
tion comjdete, ami ihenceforth pur- 
sued knowledge in hisow'iiw'ay. He 
had a natural dexterity of hand, and 
became a turner, made a billiard 
table, a niotiel of a inan-of-w'ar, and 
other ingenious tilings, lb* became 
a first- rate billiard play(*r, and, by a 
better nppli<*ation of bis tastes, an 
excellent musician, a [n‘rformer on 
s<‘v»‘ral instruments, and a cb*ver 
musical composi*.-. I li*' fei-hleiicss of 
frame ha<l now ilisappeared, and Imj 
exhibiteil himself as a caiiital hoise- 
nian, a daring rider through the fo- 
rests and pn‘cipic(*s of his untamed 
tamutry, and a ehariotmu* of the hitih- 
breed of Jeliu, distinguished for 
“ driving furiously.” 

'Fhe time was now (ome when he 
must undergo the common fate of 
[irinces, and marry a wib* of tin* am- 
luissador’s choosing. 'I'he brich* se- 
lected was the An iiduclu\ss Leo- 
puldina, diuighter of the limperor 
IVancisthe First, and sister of Maria 
J iOnisa, tlie (^neen of Napoleon. I'ln* 
Manpjis of ^larialvahad the honour 
to be the oflieial lover and hiisbami 
0!i the occasion. This marriage by 
proxy was l elebrated on the FUliof 
.May 1817 ; an ausjiii ions day in the 
royal kalendar, as tlie anniversary of 
bis falbc*r’s birth, and his gratnlmo- 
tlier’s accession. 'Fhe Austrian priii- 
cess wjLs received a! Kio with great 
popularity; her lloriu fan*, ami light 
hair looked captivating in tin* eyes 
of the Ib azilians ; and her honest and 
good-hijinoured manners, whidi gave 
at once curioiiH evidence of tin* nj>w 
t icily of even the highest (lerniaii 
life,aml of her genuine good-nature, 
made her instantly ami universally 
popular. 

Hut other ihoiiglitH tlian marrying 
and giving in marriage soon to 
•try the. w'isdorn fif tlie govmimient, 
and the energy of the Prince. Oporto, 
tlie beaibjuartiUH of liberalism in Por- 
tugal, raised a riot, wliicli it called a 
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national movcniont, and ronstructod 
a Jacobin tlieory, wliich it called a 
constimiion. On the arrival of the 
iiit(‘lligi‘nce in Kio, two parlicH were 
formed ; — a party for clianpe, at tin' 
iiead nf which was the Princf?; Jmd 
a ])arty for keej)in^^ thin^^s in tlieir 
old position, at tlie head of which 
were tlie ministers and theKiuL^. The 
Priiic(‘ was speedily ejected from the 
Council of Stale ; but this affront he 
was not disposed to b(‘ar meekly. 
He rushed into the Council (.'ham- 
])cr, attacked tin; ministers in an in- 
dignant haran^ms and ha\ in" threat- 
ened them witli the \ (‘n"(*jiiice of a 
de<*eived people*, and an autrry tms- 
tcrity, rusheil out again. 'I'lu* old 
King was an hon(‘st and hauolesv, 
man, but In* wa*^ not born a hero. 

J bis explosion of lii> soif> |M)litI< s 
terrilied }iin),and tin* m xt ar-l of liis 
(’ouncil wa*' to pi omis(*ilit‘ lira/iliaiis 
a con*'tltutioii, aceemipanied t'v tiu* 
wiser (‘Vjiedient of -eudiiu liis '..o 
( nei i:etic ‘-(oi to t Jk (»\ <*i toe “uljjia't 
with the ])hilo'<ijj]jers (»t ()pr;it(». 

'1 he man of the i- oulh al iV ays iiv e^ 
in a slate of eon-^piraey ; ami it Le\t 
to iinpo'.-iM(» lo di**eo\er l.ow fai 1 ) 0 * 
most strikiij" eatasu ()jdi< aie dm* 
t(> the <*ours(‘ of iliines, or to p:'i\:ite 
treason. 'I'he lh a/ilian is the L'^enuim* 
<le*'(*eodaiJl ol ihi* Ihn tujiueso. While 
tin* ( 'ouneil AS'ere ti (*nihliiii: at the 
proNj)i‘et m beiu" Called on to ju’r- 
form tlH*ir }>romis<‘, and the Prim-e 
wii.'y j)iohaMy contt‘mp]alii.L; with 
4‘<peil dislike a \oy;iLrt* across the At- 
lantic, wliicli u as palpabi} Inii a con- 
lii\anc<* to expel him fmm the seal 
of '.«)\ ('inmeiit foi the timo, on the 
‘i.nii ol I'ebiuarv is-Jl, the ca)>ital 
was thrown inh> Midden alarm h\ an 

insurr4*('lion 4»i‘ tin* 11 oops. \ hi jj uP* 

of INn tuirui’Nj’ infanlrv, and ::un-, 
uhi4 h laid Ixn*?! hiaiuudil to the Hra- 
/ils hnir \4'ais ],efore, lor tin* pur- 
pose of siippri'-siug tin* iiisun ei-lion- 
ai y mo\ 4»m4Mjts at Peniaiuhiu if, ami 
liatl since 1 m'4‘u sutfered to idle away 
its tiint* ill the etipital, had taken up 
arms, ami was procanuling to take tin* 
law into its own hamls. Kohh4*iy 
and tin* m*w constitution were tlie 
stimulants, and ti’.cse l4*"i.slators pv4)- 
e4'(*<l(‘d loflelini' tlm rights of lil)i*rly 
ami pr4)]H»rt y liayom*! in hand. Ail 
soldiers, but tin' Ibitislu coifkidm* 
tbemsehes as tin* siipreim' rai’e 4)f 
the nation ; and tin* Portin?iieseJ>rii:- 


ado were in tlie babit of treating the 
BrazilianH with consummate scorn. 
The native tro4>pH shared the con- 
tumely ; ami it was even carried so 
far, that th<‘y dmnanded that ev(?ry 
Brazilian above tlie rank of ca])taiii 
sboiihl be dismissed, and liis commis- 
sion givmi to a Portuguese ! As they 
now^pr<‘ad through the streids, with 
arms in lh(*ir hands, and r4*ady for 
any excess, the ju)piilace w en? ni- 
)>id!y wroutrht into eijual inilatioii;^ 
ami to aviiiil a general massacre, the 
f ’oum'il hurrieil t4»"(*tlier. 

Tlie ileeisioii i of men in a hurry 
are always foolish, ami the (Amncil 
establi'-hed ilu* maxim. 'rh4*y oflered 
to 4•on^•^*d^‘ every tiiin" to any body, 
jmhlW or ]iri\ale, iliat would a-^k any 
thing. The Ihiin c h‘ii them no op- 
jmrtiinity to mrai'c their Ui- 

tiiuir to iIjc *'<!uare winie thi* insur- 
jffil liooi)*^ wrii^ <li:;wn up, ht* first 
ill fin mrd tiiem id’ the* Kinu’’' Mihmis- 
''itci, ami ti.»>n ai i mijcC; a di putatiuii 
ol tl.i* '-oiilicr^ and ps'puim 4* to wait 
u))on liim''(‘if, ami lii^maml ilm di*^- 
mi-*’»l nt tl.c m;iii''tcis, and thcjiio- 
4*i.im;;tioii ol tin* m*w toijn 4jt jovi iii- 
mmi. Anm-d \ciih tin* will 4)f tjio 
jj.opuh'UM*, Ijc r»* 4 ;iiji<'d to tin* King, 
ami, li.aiim* obtained ail that wasre- 
• juisiif there, appeanal at a halcoii)' 
ill tin* Mpiai e, wdtii the li>< of the ne\v 
in his hand. II4* lh4*n.sworc» 
a.-^ follow-'^ to i!i“ in-ur-eiitv : — “ I 
*^wc‘a^^ in tin* name ot the King, my 
fatlier mnl l.wd, v i teration and rc- 
''pe* ! for 4011 holy la ii::i4.>n, and to 
oh^erve, km*p,aml suppoit ttir e\er, 
till* mne-litution, it e-tablisluMl 
by the ( uilc^ in IhmnL’al.” This 
tiiumjiii < i' lil t rl} by tlie piko and 
mu'-ivet wa-', of 4*o\nM', liaih*d with 
] rotiiiimm acciamatloim, rhe next 

di'inami a", dcit tin* 4)ld Kiim’^slmuid 

appc.'ir In'foi c his ioA ing pe«»j»le. Tlie 
King dared no; r4*fu*-t*, iiml he got 
into bis 4 avvi:i.:c to \i-.it the Mpiare 
wheic tiie tioops wma* vtill drawn 
up. But anollu*r s)>4*cimen of popu- 
lar ardour was still to ii^ach him the 
spirit 4>ftlu' limi*. J in* mob stoppeil 
tin* carrijj4», and, win tlu*!* for tin' 
purpo'-c 4d' tloing him pe4‘uliar Im- 
mmr, or 4if simply imluli:ing their 
nc\Yly-clisi*o\ t‘r*'d fai'ullx t»l iloiiig 
^ w'luu thi'v j>!e:is(*4l, they iimisted on 
drawing tin* \c*hic]c. I'iie old King, 
in tin' ini lst id’ tin* 4*oi)leution, wa^ 
evidently alarimai for liis jn’isoiial 
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safety, and probably with no slight 
reason ; he fell back in the carriage, 
and nearly fainted. In the langujige 
of the writer who lias furnislied thosf 
details, “ the liorrors of the French 
Revolution were before his eyes, and 
he expected that the fate of the iin- 
fortiinate monarch, wlio resembled 
himself in irresolution and goodness 
of heart, would be his own.” This 
grand revolution was rounded with 
on opera! Such are the weighty 
inovenients of foreign freedom. 1'he 
birth of tlie new constitution would 
have been nothing without a ballet. 
At this opera the po])uliice command- 
ed the King to make liis appearances 
But even the popular command can- 
not make the sick well. I'hT^ ohl 
]\ronarch was in his hed, sick witii 
his late alarm, sick with disgust, ami 
probably to tije full as sick of the li- 
l)erty which, begijining by poptilar 
insurrection, thre?»U‘m‘d to clo'^e in 
royal massarn’c. From that bed we 
may date tlie resolution which so 
boon lod liiin, by ati extraordinary 
c’ffort of deci>ioii, to ahamlon the 
Brfiviils to their orators and pliiloso- 
phers. Oji the 7ih of March follow- 
ing, a i)roclamation appeared, aii- 
nouneiFig the rov;d delerminnliou \o 
emi)ark iioMiediatelv for Fovtogal, 
lh(*re to hold the (hu'tc -. 

It is difricult to ascertain who was 
the chi< f director in those popular 
movements; but it setmis a striking 
( ij ciim^tancf? that tie* King’s an- 
notincement of his thus leaving the 
Bra/ils to strngg](* for tliemselvi*'^, 
produced no tumult of any kind. 
Vi*l no measure was mme Jikf*Jy to 
have roiised the p<*opIe to uolence, 
or would hrue inoia* uii(|ue>fionably 
roused them a few months before. 
]5y the return of the royal ihmily to 
Lisbon, the nraxds nuist become 
again a suboidinate government, — 
their deputies must attend the Tortfi- 
guese (hiri<*s, — tlieir country must 
Jose the rank (d' the s(.;it of the mo- 
narchy, and tlieir capital the ruhriri- 
tage of the large exf)enditure of the 
court and nobles, lint ibe pijj)nlare, 
hitherto so turbulent, were perfectlv 
tranquil on the occasion. Itwaspei^ 
fectly edear, that whoever had pulied 
the strings of the puppets befoie, 
now pulled them no longer, or were 
pleased to let the piippets remain in 
a state of quiescenc e. However, the 


natural feeling began at last to n]akf3 
its way. A liieeting of the electors 
of the dtqnities to the Cortes had 
been summoned to the Exchange, to 
take cognisance of a plan of the con- 
stitution proposed for the future di- 
rection of the Brazils, in the absence 
of the King. This assembly rapidly 
proceediul from the dull routine of 
discnssiiig principles of governuu’iit 
to the biisiness that came home to 
men’s hearts and bosoms, the depart- 
ure of tin* Royal Family. It became 
at h'ligth a matter of discussion whe- 
ther the money which the King was 
about to takt* with him should be 
sidVered to go out of the country. 
Otn* orator stated that the Kiiig was 
about to carry oil’ the funds of some 
of the charitable iii'.titiitioiis; anotiuu* 
moved that im-asurrs shoid«l ht* in- 
stantly a(bq)ttMl to prevtMit the sail- 
ing of the squadron until they w cia* 
searclnal ; ami jualers \vcr»‘ actually 
vent to the forts i-ommanding the 
hay to file on any ship of the sqn.'i- 
dron which attempti'd to vail. Iruas 
clear llnit, if tills sj)ii It of oi ritoi y were 
allowed to spu;ad its wiiiir^ evi'ii '-o 
far as the nevl stre(U, a j ibing of the 
popid.'ice would hi‘ the next ihiiii', 
an<l the Kinj: and hiv slops wonbl 
have put otV tlu‘ii voya'je together 
(In, Ibit ihouLdi ilie nalion.'d 
K'cling was strong for detaining the 
King, tlierf‘ was a private ami p(*r- 
sonal feeliuLSeipiajly strontj, for get- 
tinir rid of him as fu'^l as pov>iblr. 
And th(* distinction was, tliat tloj 
national bading vv.Mit»*d for a Iead«T, 
and was therefore inencetivc'; while 
the pt'r.sonal feiding waited for no- 
thing blit the first o[>j)ortnnity of 
gaining its point. 'I'he dtd)atc's ot the. 
assembly at the l A'cliaiige had awa- 
kened its jealousy, and a determina- 
lion was mltqited to give those em- 
barrassing deliatei s an early lensoii, 
v\ iiicJi slmuld ti aeh them the ha/ard 
td impeding the will of their supe- 
riors. The sitting had betui prolonged 
on this oecasion till midnight, ami the. 
hail vvavslill crowfh'd, when the tramp 
of soldiery was hc;ard, and a whole 
Forlifguese regiment, without farther 
fpiestion fu* ^•\plan}ltion, poured in- 
to the hall. 'I’o Hie astonishment and 
Jmrryr of evjuy body, Ibose niiH- 
creants instantly levelled llieir nuis- 
ketH, anil began a regular fire upon 
llie iinarincfi electors. A ?cenf3 of 
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lion id lollowrd. Those who 

were not killed hy the fire, were 
charged with tlie hnyoiiet. As resist- 
ance was im|)f)ssihl(‘, and the doors 
were Idoc^ked up, lliere was a gene- 
ral att(*m|)t to escape hy tlie. win- 
dows. 'J'lif! liring was mercilessly 
and wi( kedly continued wliihi ihi*! 
desf-erate attempt was made, for few 
could even thus <*sca])e, as the. win- 
dows w<‘re hiich; and f'ome who leap- 
ed down were mutilated or killed hy 
llie fall, <‘mh 1 sonH‘ who reacluMl the 
ground eo!nparatI\ elj’ iiuliiirt, wire 
so lunch undi*rt)ie iinjiression of he- 
iiiir still pursued, that llu'y lan into 
the sea and were drown(‘d. W hen all 
were eiil.er (lri\eii out or d(‘ad, tlie 
inurderrrs proceedrd at thi'ir ea-** 
to pluttiler t»u‘ *. 'I'hey rat i ied 

(df their ue.ti moiii'V, aisd every 
else woi ;ii earryiiiir, llieii sti ip- 
ped die mom lU’ it‘> plate and rieh 
ornameutv*, atni l aving dom* liieir 
woik eo.jp|v*t‘'ly, they leh tlie ^jMit. 
'I'iius rlo-ed tin* of an a**- 

seiiddy lawtully » oiistitnted, i* illetl 
|oi;etla V !)y die anthoi i’y, and 

l•on^'.*e'<l hy the ()u\idoi, or llt;ih 
S.heiiiV. A tl)** details ol dii-^ im*'! 
atioeiou^ alVaii tianspired, tin y pio- 
dueedaddi it^naihonor. Individuals 
were rlaiii who Irul mi shaie in the 
deliheraiimi . of the asseinhly, he 
iho-'e wise or hioll-li. One w:is a 
<!ei Ivin. Ill l’he.:!is|i mevcautile house. 

I.’ li.iiipi'in d lo neai ti.<* n'lu 
and s'.indii u. up on hearii'ii th.e ms- 
ll'\ *-.vv the i!in//ie of a nm'*]>et 
jim lied do e to liis hreast. In the 
iie\i. moimnl dee muskei was di-'- 
dniiLied ilii'oijudi hi-' lu*ait. Aiiod.er 
n as a youiia: man, who. lit i d widi 
tlie length of liie ''itling, liad f lieii 
as!ei>p. As la* was streteheii upon 
one of the hi nciu*s, he was feailully 
awoke hy tin* ihiust ot a iMVoner, 
whirh was diiven throii‘;h his l-ack 
into die heneli on which he l.jy, and 
which ]nnned the unfortunate man 
to it. Ahonl thirty persons of a cer 
tain respei t ihiiily wcne found dying 
or dead witiiin the liall; cUliers dis- 
appeared and were heard of no inon*, 
probably being drowned; and many 
othi'Ts were huit in \ .iiious ways. 

riie mass.icre l^ad its intended <’f- 
fech It i innpletely frightened tin 
peojde. 'riiere was now noll’uvllier 
delmting on the royal ilepnrture; that 
point, at least, was fully s\:cuiTd. 


The fliMd was now oidered to be in 
instant riwiiness, and the King em- 
barked on the *2 till of May^witli 
many of tlie nobles and moneyed* 
men. They were wearied of the per- 
petual Ibjctuations of their revolu- 
tionary fellow-subjects; still more 
fearful of the insecurityof pioperty, 
which is iuv(>h(‘rl in all experiments 
on coiislitiilions ; and probably still 
more reluctant to excbange the old 
(|ui(‘t govcniment of their peaceable 
King, for the irregular ncliviijj of Ids 
successor. Dorn Pedro was left be- 
hind as Prince Regent, with a coun- 
cil of three ministers, and, in «*ase of 
his death, suri es>imi in i)je Regency 
lo the Princi^ss Leopoldina. There 
\vitk\ now no t.-rtljer ijiiestiori of the 
money r ariierl (>n hoard, though it 
\va 1 a<.counU‘d at fifty miliioiis of 
crU''adoes, (tiiecru* ado is aboiit half- 
a crown,/ a foi mi<l:.’'ie. (ieilijeiion 
from the circulating 1 1 . in ot the new 
si.itiu The ni;.s«.acie had settled all. 

'Fo whom the ultimate guilt of this 
s])urious (*\liihiiion ot ]H)\\('r was to 
h.'* attriiiuteil, ha* m-viu lu'eu ascer- 
t, lined ; it was eharg(‘d on the mere 
sjmiiTaneous wicKedne-s of a ])am- 
peied soldiery, glad to the op- 
jsortuniry of s;ifi» mhhery and mur- 
oer, '1 he popular feeling ilenoniiced 
t}i'*('onde lie Aiios, the late (lover- 
imrot ih rnamluieo. Oiinu's charged 
till* PiiiH't* Regent. Ibu no satisfac- 
ioiy ividi'iice was oi.’fued, .ar.il all 
that can hi* now said ot it is, that it 
]M t’eipitali d tlie King’s depailnre. 
Vii tiiou-h tlie popular \oiee was 
tiighteiieii into si]j. Jo e, tlie national 
di'gu*': ;ui(l ahhon eiiee liav e never 
siih''ided. 1 III* hrli was never en- 
teii'd atl(*r\vaj ils hy l)ie imrclinnts, 
ft/r vvfmm it had ]'t*en built, by 
w iioin \ oluntarilv farnis]ied,and with 
whom tills now Kxchange Inui bei*u 
a mo>t f.ivuuiite lesou. '['he smell 
id murder and ln*achery was jn it, 
and they could not be ]in‘\ ailed ujmu 
to (*u!ei its ]udluled vvalK. For some 
time it bad remained in tlie same 
comiition as on ibe uigbt of tlie mas- 
sacre, till* walls ami lloors nuiiked 
with hulh'ts and blood. At length, to 
remove the palfialile ev id(»n(*e of a 
fact which w.is t*^prally a iiisgiace to 
the government, and an insuit lo the 
people, the hall was repaired ami ptft 
into the same ordt*r as on its open- 
ing, Still the merchants would not 
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enter it 5 and after being left in this 
state ot contemptuous desertion and 
disgust for some years, it was finally 
,converted into a store-liouso for lum- 
ber. The building was sullered to go 
to decay, and the vaults and odices 
were tenanted bybeggars and ncgro<»s. 

The departure of the King was the 
signal for a total cliaiigc of measures. 
The popular outcry which had been 
so sum mar i 1 y extinguished , was agai n 
as summarily raised, and a demand 
was made of total indepeiideiiee. 
The (’ortes of the mother coiinliy 
felt this demand .is an act of rebel- 
lion, and orders were haughtily is- 
sued to break up the govermneut, 
put the country into the hands of a 
provisional government more ame- 
nable to tlie will of Portugal, and, as 
an essential measure, to send the 
Prince Regent, without delay, to 
Europe, *‘to travel for his imjiroie- 
ment,” tin* well umhu’.-looil jiliiaM* 
for royal (li^g^ac(' and exih*. 

The JViiici‘’s situation had no\\ 
become one of delicacy. Open yv- 
sistanceto the decret; must liave been 
followed by bis denouni ement as a 
revoltto*. Ac(piiosc(*nc(‘ lllu^t liavi' 
closed hi^ career as tlie s()\c‘reigii of 
a great empin*. Rut he was soon 
extricated from the (lileiniiia. 'fhe 
frigate was s( arcely ordered, to he 
ready for sea, und the Prince bad 
scarcely announced his dutiful sub- 
mission to the will of Ills illustrious 
father,” when an uproar anise? from 
one end of the Rrazils to the other. 
Newspapers, now for the first time 
called into activity, po[)ular meet- 
ing.--, provincial riots, tin? general 
(on\u!-ion of men and tliinifs, com- 
manded tlu‘ refu‘^a! of the ordinance 
of the ( ortev^, the crealifm of a so- 
vereignty, and the -.tHy of the Piince 
in the country. 'Ihe iiew-papeis led 
the way. Tin* Despertador lira- 
ziiieijse fRrazilian Awakmn*!*; was 
filled with eloijueijt diatribes on the 
.subject. It pronounced tlie measures 
ot llie Cories, “ ilb!ga], iiripiouK, and 
impolitic, illegal- because decreed 
without the co-ojieration of the Rra- 
zlliaii representative-, and eonse- 
quently without any manifcMtaliori 
of the national will. Impi<ius-~as 
shewiiiij th(5 contemptuous indilfer- 
enco with which the (’orles disposed 
of their existence, as if ihey were a 
band of iniserabb! slaves, erected to 


be subject to the caprice, Jiiid aban- 
doned to the will of their masters ; 
and not a coe(|ual kingdom as they 
were, more pou'erfiil, and possessing 
more n»s(»m*ces, than Portugal her- 
self. Impolitic — because it wasjire- 
cfsely at the moinen'l \vheii their 
union was likely to he most a<lvan- 
tageoiis to llie mother country, that 
>*he chose to fill them with disgust, 
and to render in the eyes of the 
world^ their separation a matter of 
both justice and necessity.” I'his 
strong language was ecliixul by all 
\oiccs. A still more direct dmiial of 
the authority of the Cortes was 
couched in tlie address of inn* of tin 
Andrada family, men distinguished 
for their abilities, and their succes- 
sive high employments under the 
crown. “ llow' ihirc iho-e Deputies 
of Portugal/' says this bold nianift's- 
to, “ without waiting lor the conciir- 
n*nce of tin* l>(‘putics of l»ra/il, le- 
gislate oil a matter, imolvinj.i the 
mo.-t sacred iutere‘-ts of the entire 
kingdom r How' dare they (lepiiv(‘ 
RrazilofhiU’lb iv y (^nnii il, her Com t 
of Conscii'iice, her Hoard of Com- 
merce, lier ( ourt of Reipiests, ami so 
many otlnu* in-litulioii.s, /pist esta- 
blished amontr ns, and wbich jiro- 
inisetl us such future benefits ‘r Where 
now' mtisl tin* people apjily for jus- 
tiie ill their civil and jiniicial con- 
cernh V Must they onci* inoie, after 
eijjoyinir for tweh e vi-ar.s tin* advan- 
laires of spiM'dy ju-^Ure, seek it in a 
foreign land, across two iln>n-*‘;nnl 
leagues of ocean, among tin* procras- 
liiKitions and conn]»tions of iasboii 
tribunals, wln‘r(* tin* opprc‘-s(Ml suitor 
i- abandoned bv hope and iif Rnl 
tin* more pamgcuil part of llieinldress 
was an appc*al to tin* Prime, tc» know 
wlnHber In* would alb'W' himself “ to 
be h'd about like a si-hoollioy, ''Ur- 
rouinU‘d by masters and spic's.” Tin* 
( anieia prcssi.ntccl an address e\- 
pn*s‘-ed in the same terms, wdiich was 
readily aiiswa-red, “that sinett tin* 
Piinc*e’s rcMiiaining semned to be the 
geinu al wisli and for tln^gmuTalirood, 
be would remain.” 'I’he d<*claration 
was recidved with great jiopular tri- 
umph. 'Phe usual <*xhihiiion of an 
opera commemorjited the day, the 
Prince and ITinct‘ssappeared in their 
box, t6 receive the hoinagi* of tin' 
audienie; and the national liynin, 
written and composed by the IVim e 
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himself, was sung with extravagant 
applause. 

But this determination was in im- 
mediate liazard of bcfing roughly 
changed. The Portuguese hattalioiis, 
which felt themselves still strangers 
ill the land, murmured loudly against 
what th(»y termed rebellion to the 
authority of their country, and threat- 
ened to seize the Prince’s person, 
and carry him on board. They assem- 
bled round the theatre for tlie pur- 
pose of iheir seizure, but the Prince 
escaped. 'Fhey next took post up- 
on a hill, with their guns pointed 
down on the city. A civil war 
was all hut begun. Yet the disci- 
pline <if tlic‘ Poitugucse was balHed 
by ll»e rudi‘ zeal of llic ])eo]*le. The 
popular force coniinued to pour in 
durinii- the entire night, — arms and 
ammunition werebroucilit from con- 
si(b‘ral>h‘ distances on mules and 
Ijorscs, and hy <layhreak the Portu- 
guese haltalions weri‘ :istouishc<l t(» 
find tliemselves besi(*ire<l hy ti\(» 
thou'^aiid suddi'iily arim d soldiers, 
liourly increased by the po|)ulation 
from ilie iieiulibourini: dKtricts. I he 
])attalioiis soon made anotlun* and not 
l(‘ss formidable <lisco\ery, that in 
tlu’ir preparations for war, tliey had 
forgot the ('ssciUial tif jnov isioii'*, 
nml that if they remaim‘d but a little 
longer in their position, they must 
be starved. Tliey had now n<i re- 
source* hut to surrender, which they 
did, with tin* Prince's stipulation 
that they slioidd la* sent to llurope*. 
Hut till' Iraiispoits not being ready, 
the troops were sulVeri’d to encamp 
on tin* opposite side of the hay, un- 
til prepaiation was made for Ihmu 
to pul to sea. Put vet when tlie 
limeanived, the troops again refu- 
sed to move. Dom IVdro now acteil 
with the necessary promptilude*. He 
orden*d a division of Brazilians into 
their rear, to ]>re\ mit their march on 
the city, and at the same time moor- 
ed two frigates in their front. Going 
on hoard one of tliem, he declared to 
the commander of tin* Portuguese, 
that he gave him hut till the next 
day to make up his mind on thesuh- 
jecl ; and that if he was not ready to 
<Muhark at that time, he would order 
a genera! assault by sea and laud* 
Suiting the action to llu‘ word, be 
displayi'd Idmself on the ipiarter- 
deck, with a liglited match ip Ids 


hand, declaring that if it were neces- 
sary, he would fire the first gun. 
Witliin the stated time, the Portu- 
guese were all embarked, and sailing . 
out of tlie harbour. In the entire of 
those anxious transactions, Dom 
Pedro had continued to raise his es- 
timation among the people, ex- 
cellence in a King will compensate 
for the want of energy. The public 
instinctively connect decision with 
power; and the monarch who exhi- 
bits liimself fluctuating, or fearfdl, 
uncipiul to casualties, or appreiien- 
hive of results, instantly falls from 
bis high estate in the general mind. 
By the. mere fact of his being a mo- 
narcb, be is prohibited from the irre- 
solution which miiiht he pardonable 
in an inferior grade ; lu* is jjlaced on 
the throne, for the exjvvesi purpose 
of co/nniauf/, Dmn John, with all the 
qualities (jf a jintcnial sov er -ign, had 
rapidly forfeited the public respect 
liy bis indolences timidity, and inde- 
cision. Dom ]*edro threw a veil 
over all his unpojnihir qualities, or 
ratio*! eclip**!*!! them, by the new' 
lustr«* ol bis om* great ([ualiry for a 
tnmblcd thiiuie — decision. During 
the struirgle wiih tin* turbulent 
trooj)s lu; was every where, he ha- 
/ardi'd his ease, his throne, and his 
life, hourly ; and by hi** eouducl in 
this trying time, lu* •^liewed the peo- 
]>b* that he piw*-e^si d all Uie title to 
their obedience tliat couhlbe deser- 
ved by per''mi;d intrc]>idity. 

But wlieu lie had lluis gained the 
steps of Ihnpire, he was mkui coni* 
]iclled to learn, tliat even tlie most 
suctM*s**fui amhifion has it^ projalties. 
The m vv spirit (d* independence 
vvliich had lifiml idm to supreme 
power, suddenly began to sjiread 
through tlie piovinci's, and Maran- 
buo, tin* Minas (o*raes, and several 
other of the ehief divisions of this 
enormous empire, each equal to an 
F.uropean kingdom, beirau to claim 
the right of separate legislation. 
The policy of the Portuguese ('ortes 
promoted those* divisions, with tlie 
idea of kee]dng the rev olteil govern- 
ment in e het'k. I'he standaril of in- 
dependence was actually hoisted in 
the great prov ince of 3!inas Cieraes, 
and a provisional government ap- 
point<*d. As this was the province^ 
of the principal gold mines, and one 
of the most powerful, populous, ami 
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intelligent of the empire, Dorn Pedro 
resolved on striking at rebellion 
there, without delay. Leaving the 
government of llio de Janeiro to hia 
friend, Audrada, and ordering troops 
to niai cli on all sides in the direc- 
tion of Axilla iliea, the capital of the 
insurgent province, he took the 
manly resolution of setting out iu 
person, and actually pn'ccdiiig the 
troops to tlie centre ot insurrection. 
The daring nature of this action was 
the source of its success. The in- 
surgent army had marched out to 
tight the tro(»pswhom they expected 
to meet on the road to their capital. 
They met only the Prince, and whe- 
ther astonished, or corrupted, or 
captivated, they received this 'soli- 
tary opponent witli slionls,piJt them- 
selves under his command, and 
inarched back to A’illa Pica. Iiisui- 
rectioii hid its head at his apjireacli, 
or rather was turni'd into sudden 
loyalty, for tlio iiid(‘j)eii(h‘nts joined 
the deputation nhich eame forth to 
welconn^ the sovereign. Doni Pedro 
liad the good sen^e to he sali^tied 
with the siihmission, declared lii e- 
self, so far t'roui Ijo-iih* to indepen- 
dence, that In* wrn its warmest ad^ o- 
c'rite, <'o;'crralfda:e(l tiauu on having, 
like himself, !mrst a^uiidtu- all htlUT". 
and gave a ) o//:i for ilie ('(♦nsiitti- 
tiou, religion, horic-.r. men, and the 
men of tlie Mina-’. No ])uiiidmienr 
Ava.s iiillicted, ( xeept lie* politic sus- 
pension of a few of llie leaders fiotn 
puhiii! employment. Me then turn- 
ed his hors(i's head,gallopf'd back to 
Kio; on his arrival nent instantly to 
tin* C)peivi, announced theia* to th*‘ 
j'houtiin: multitude tlie suhiuissif)ii of 
the i)r{)\ince,tiiid thus * jiowily rlo .ed 
a camjciign of tljiuy dav-., duiing 
whieh he iiad acrojnpii-,hiMl a jf>iir- 
ney lA a ll;ou'.:oj<I throuirh 

fore^st, mountain, fiiiious river, and 
trackless wilderness, eontinually in 
peril, and aeeoinpliHjird the Vtiil 
more haxardoiis ohjeci (»f ap? easing 
and reeoneiling a j emaikahly darinir, 
turbuienr, and headstrong portion <if 
bis people. 

His poptilaiiry w<t^ now !iidK>und- 
ed, and it was dexterously nnuhi a 
j^round for a imwadvaiuM^ la po\-:T. 
The Idth of May, tlje anniversary of 
ilia fritln*!' s birth, was singnlarly 
chosen to consummate the usurpa- 
tion of the son; but it was a holitlay. 


ami that was enough for the Brazi- 
lian.s. On that day, a de])Utatioii 
of the C'amera waited on In in with 
the proposal of the title of “ Con- 
stitutional Prince Regent, and Per- 
petual Defender of Brazil.*’ The 
next in\itatiou was, to call a gene- 
ral council to deliberate on the af- 
fairs of the kingdom. This was e(pii- 
valont to a declaration of independ- 
ence; and the actual declaration was 
soon to ftillow. 

The Portuguese ('ortes, like all 
the modern makers of Luropean 
eonstitutions, were .liicohins, and, 
of course, at once Munderers, im- 
postors, and tyrants. With the Ja- 
cobin, in all countries, ])evsiinal cu- 
])idi!y is the r.ole impulse, and the 
extinction (d‘ e\cry man and thing 
above Jiiinsidf the -ole object of his 
-ui*c«'s«. (iv’ucnilly Hung out of th(‘. 
natural and honest ways of atapiiiing 
rlraiacter, In‘ is poor and character- 
le-*s; and he know^i, or will achtjU no 
better way of balancing his ill luck, 
than by sinking oviry honester and 
heiu r man to his own letel. I'nl- 
versally a ]i(‘is(mal prolligate, heart- 
less in his pri\al(‘ intfuconise with 
*-ocirty, without alh^giance to (»i>d, 
or fidelity to man, lie beconu's an 
:i<Ivo<'at<* for e\ei ) extravagant claim 
of ))op»ibir j)assiori ; is a clamourer 
lor the indcpemh'iice ol all ladigions, 
in all their forms, uliicli all, in all 
their form‘ 5 , In* cfiually de-pi-es ; do- 
\ oil's him^e!f to the (MUse of license 
in etery land, under the iiihulted 
nameot liboity ; and with every (de- 
ment of SCO! 11 t<»r all human rights, 
interests, and feelings, utteily eon- 
tenijituous of liiimau nature, and 
looking on tin* jieoy.le but as a tool — 
fraiiduh'nt in all bis dealing^', and 
f.d-e, in ail bi-> proiestaiioiis, } m‘ pro- 
ehiims bimsidf the rliainpion of po- 
j>ular rights throughout all nations. 

I'hr Portugoe-e (h>iii s act(*d in 
the lull spiiit of this chaiacter. Tin; 
slightest claim to etjunlity of privi- 
leges was srolfed at. 'fhe liia/ilianis 
wer(* jn oiiouiiced rebels, troops wer<* 
sent to coerce them ; and while tin* 
rabble, of i’oitijgal wen* giving law 
to the throne, the halls ot the (’orte« 
resounded with Jhe bitterest taunts 
of i^p* menibers against tiio fair 
elaims of Bia/jl, secomhul or dic- 
lab'd by the most furiouR clamours 
of the mob, wliich were Huffered to 
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crowd their avenues and galleries. 
The few Brazilian deputies vainly 
attempted to reason ; they were put 
down by uproar. The Brazils, a ter- 
ritory as large, as Eiirojie, and hourly 
rising in wealth, population, and ge- 
neral ae(piiremcnl— an empire, whose 
smallest province was larger than 
the whole of l^ortugal — were treated 
as the toy, the slave, or the vii tiin of 
tlu*. rabble legislation of Lisbon ; and 
orders were, sent out commanding 
tlie Prince’s return to l'jjroj)e within 
four months; and denouncing all the 
military who continued to obey him, 
as traitors toP<irtngal. But this a<*t of 
violence was iMpially an act of folly. 
The blow was too late. 'i'ln‘ Princ«% 
on receiving the dispatches, virtually 
consigning liiin to a dungeon, de- 
cide(i at once on resistance*. After 
contemplating them seiioii'-ly for a 
lime, he drew tiie natural conclusion, 
that on his (lecisi<in turned the <|U(‘s- 
tiou of personal sov(‘reignty or chains, 
lie i*\el;iiii»etl, “ IndepeiidiMJCJ* or 
Death !'* I’ln* exclamation wa*- caught 
like a Homan om(*ji — was repeai<Ml 
on all sides ; an<l from tliat inorii<‘!it 
tin* Brazils weia^ fret, 'flu* town oi' 
Piranga, wljer<* this e\<‘nt occurn-fl, 
is still eonum‘inorate(l as the enulh* 
of Brazilian ind(’])en<iem*e. 

The next and natmal st(*p wa*' tin* 
formation of a b'gislatnre. By the 
udvie<* ol tlie (’ouncil, a uciH'iai as- 
‘‘•(•mhly of Deputies frtnu all the 
j)rovinces was called, to ju-suim* tlie 
functions of a Pailiann'iil. Andilu* 
first act t)f tlie nation, llius eNt.jblish- 
ed in its imi»*|»end(*m e, was to shew 
its gratitude by inticlaimiin: Ihmi 
Pedrt) its so\ereign. On tb.e '2*2d of 
Oetoher, he was publicly sliewn to 
tbe soldiery and the ])(*opb*, in the 
('ai))j)o tie Santa Anna, as “ (’oiisii- 
tutional Emperor, with the unani- 
mous acclamation of the ]>ro]de.’' 
Tin? tinge of re])ubliranism lliiowii 
over this high a<*kaow!edgmeiJt, was 
destined to colotir the whole future 
history of this brief sovereignty ; but, 
for the time, all was conlidcnce, 
triumpli, and perhaps sinceiity; ami 
wbelber with tlu» tacit object of 
marking tin* ])opulnr intluenee on 
tbe occasion, or In tl»e nu*re enjuiva- 
tion of a sonnding title, tbe S^iiiit lost 
her rights, and the S<piare was 
thenceforth named the Cainpo d'Ac- 
clainacao. 

The Portuguese garrison and fleet 


at Bahia now became the points of 
public attfmtioii. Dom Pedro dis- 
played his habitual activ ity on this oc- 
casion, collected troops, engineers, 
and ammunition from all (piarters,aTi(l 
made a still more important acces- 
sion in the person of l^ord (.'oebrane, 
whom he put at the liead of tbe 
lm]>eriMl fleet, and instantly dis- 
patched to Bio. The enemy’s fleet 
was strong, amounting to thirteen 
ships, W'itli guns, wJiile tiie 

Brazilian au.oiJiit< d only to seven, 
with -J.iO guns. But tijeir couimaii- 
drr’ft name was a tower of sti fuigth ; 
ho found the Portuguese liau]<?d out 
in order of battle, and inslaiiily at- 
tached tliein. But liis ships were 
worked by inexperienced Brazilians, 
and by Portugin -e, wiio could not bo 
relied on. lb* yet forct'd tbe Portu- 
guese line, but liC found himself ‘-o 
ill s(‘coii<bMl, tlint after some firing 
hr* was forced to retire, (^n return- 
in:: tin* next <lay to tlie attack, lie 
found tliat tlie enemy bail been iViglit- 
ened under tin* Lnni‘> of t!i(‘ir slioio 
battern*s; bt* tin refore blmkadtd 
them, and ureed ti.i* hleckado w ith 
such \i::ilance, tljut the Lranison 
W'ere speedily on t;ie\eiu’e or famine. 
But a blockadi* was not stidlcieiit em- 
]doyim‘nt for tbe stiirlni^ spirit of ibis 
olVnau*. 1 le deteniiiiied to enter lie* 
baibour, ruid -uijui'*!* tin* ileet. 'I'lie 
I'nali'-b c‘oi;>u'o«loj i‘ in t].*e Bay, well 
ac<|nainti‘d the ‘-ixle i ' ti.e 

galhiiit lib'ikiuler, ;id\iM‘d th I’or- 
lUirueve .\dmiial to take some prt*- 
eaulions rsgain'^t a niiilil attack. But 
the PorlULjuest' thou::hi him-elf sah*, 
ami, like a ti ue son <»f th<» south, li ft 
tbe n*st to foitum'. He W'as dining 
oil short* with tbe Genera), when a 
lilt* from tbe bay at ten at niLrlit told 
him that tin* Englishman was not 
inistnktMi ; I.ord (\>clirane had at- 
tacked the tl(‘et at aucluir. I ndi'i* 
cover of the night, he bad bo\e bis 
ship ii.tt) the midst of tht* fleet, and 
w as alt t*ady alongside ef the Admi- 
ral’s vessi 1, The w ind Inid brouglil 
biin thus far, and in a few ininuit s 
more his boardt'i s wunild have lu*t*ii 
upon the dock of tlie Poi tuguc.-^e. 
But by one of tbe cbaniies common 
in that climate, the breeze diet! 
invny at the moinenf, and the nss^!- 
aiU fonml himself ])ow'orless in the 
iniilst of the enemy's flet*t,and, what 
was of iiiiicli more importance, under 
the guns of their balterioi*. Iherc 
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waa now no resource but to escape 
as silently as he could, and this re- 
luctant alternative was carried into 
execution with admirable presence 
of mind ; knowing tliat the concus- 
sions of a single sliot might extin- 
guish the reninaut of tlie bree/o, not 
a shot was fired; he dt^xterously 
availed himself of that remnant, and 
unmolested, made his way ha<*K to 
his station oft' the Jiarhour. The 
atfaek on Bahia on tlie land side was 
next atten»pted ; hut, after a long 
conflict, the Brazilians were re- 
pulsed. The indefatigable spirit of 
the Brazilian Admiral was again dis- 
played in the preparations for a 
second attack. But aii accident, •by 
wliicJi hi", ship was set on lire, and 
ill conscipienco of widt h many of 
Ids crew were drowned, postponed 
this enterprise. It however soon be- 
came uniiecessavv. The Portuguese 
General, exhausted with perpetual 
alarms, and hopeless of sut cours 
from home, determined to abandon 
the place, lii Ik' sailed out 

of the hnrbonr of Bahia, with a IbM-t 
of thirteen shifts of war, convoying 
thirty-two sail i»f transport-' frt*igl>t<‘d 
with all his troops, stores, an/1 public 
and ])rivato property. Lord ( 'orbraiu* 
was instantly on ibf- alert, put to sea, 
hunted them a/u/js" the e([ualor, 
took one lialf of their transport'-, 
totally ilispersed tin* n’st, and then 
returned to captujc the few I’ortu- 
guese wiio were left heliind in the 
country garrisons. 'J’hey speedily 
surrendered, weie sent to Kurope, 
and the new empire was finally freed 
from the stain of a foreign army. All 
was now calm, and the riteg of the 
civil dignity had time to be solem- 
nized. The 1st of December 
the anniversary of the deliverance 
of Portugal, under the Braganzas, 
from the yoke of Spain, was choseri 
to set the seal to the final indepen- 
dence of the empire. On this day, 
Dom Peilro was crowned. 

In the wrath of the Portuguese at 
this assumptioTi of power, smne of 
Dom Pedro’s letters to his fatiier 
during the Regency were sln^wn, 
and .severally commented upon, as 
involving treaclicry and even per- 
jury. I supplicate your 'Majesty,*’ 
says one of the.se letters, ‘‘ by all that 
Is sacred in the world, to dispense 
with the painful functions which 
you have assigned to me, which will 


end by killing me. Frightful pic- 
tures surround me constantly ; 1 
have tliem ahvays before me. I 
conjure your Majesty to let me as 
sooli as possible go to kiss your 
royal hand, and sit on tlie steps of 
your throne. 1 sec'k only to procure, 
a happy trampiillity.” Another letter 
is tlms expressed. “ They wisli, and 
they say they wish, to proclaim me 
Emperor. I protest to your Majesty, 

I will never he perjured; 1 will never 
be false to you. If they ever com- 
mit this folly, it shall not he till after 
they haveVut me into nu* and 

all the Portuguese ; a solemn oalij, 
which I have written here with my 
Idood, in the followimr word-*; ‘I 
swear to he alwavs faithful to v<Mir 
Maj esty and the Porttiguese nation 
ami constilulion.’ 

But before we charge any man 
with soiteavvH crime as penjury, we 
should consider the circumstances. 
These letters were wriltiui in Se]>- 
tember d'iie coronation di/l 

not take plac(‘ until I)i*ceiiiber 
During’ tliis peiiod, tin* atithorily of 
the Cortes hfid (‘onlinii(*d to irr/>\v 
more imf)eri<ius, until the throne, 
was ahsobit/'lya < ypher, and tlie old 
Kitig lilth* better tliaii a jirisoner. 
'fwo years of ibis progress miiihl 
justly make a veiy seriou*^ /lillerem*e 
in any man's contemplations : dui ing 
all this time, loo, the fury of the 
PortUiTuese uioh, wh/» were the actual 
masters of b/>tli Kinu^ and ( ortes, 
was boundless against i|jt* peo]>ie 
and tr/>vernrtient of llie Biazils. 
The latter dispatclies of the ( ortes 
vveic fupii valent to an actual sen- 
tence of exile, or the dungeon, which 
tvould have been not far from an 
etpiivalent to death at any time in 
Portugal. A princi* ami lather 
might well liave weighe/l prohahili- 
ties before he threw liiinself and hi.s 
cliildren into tin* hands of a rabble 
of furious zealots or brutal asHassin^/. 
In the alternative of Hecurity in 
Brazil, or insult and poHsibb* death 
in Portiigfd, tliere could he no doubt 
iu the mind of any rati/ni.'tl man. 
.No ])le(Ige.s emjlfl luml him to de- 
li\er himself, much more hisfumily, 
to popular ferm ity; ami if the hr<*ach 
of faith e.xistefl at r.ll, it must be laid 
to the. charge of those W'ho remleretl 
compliance with its cumlitions to- 
tally irnnossibhf. 

The death of the Empresa, in the 
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next year, was a source of great pub- must have been the most vepol- 
lic sorrow. She died in child-birth, lent of all spouses, she perhaps an- 
after having been the motlier of six swercd all the general purposes of a 
children, two sons and four daugh- Queen. 

tors, the eldest of whom, a son, died Her illness excited all the resonr- 
at an f»arly age, and the youngest, ccs of Brazilian piety, siicli as piety 
Dom Pedro aAb'antara, born De- is in the lands of PopiTy. Ma^-ses, 
ceniber 2, Is-Jo, is the heir. Donna processions of images, and visita- 
Maria da Gloria, of wlioni wc hate tious of sliriiies, were adopted with- 
]i(*ard so much as the intended out number. But among tlic rest 
Queen of Portugal, was born April was one honour, corispi(‘uous above 
t, ISH). eveiy tbiiig of human homage. ITie 

The habits of the late bbnprcss unfortunate Eni])resH was cisitady as 
weio unforlunately hut ill adapted was aiinounred in the ])ublic docu- 
to secure. tli(» .‘dVecUons of a royal inent, “ by the wonder-woikirig and 
husband, peculiarly amoi»g the loose all-glorious iu}age (»f the \ iruin, 
and capricious moralities of a south- Nossa Scuihora da (iloria." As the 
ern race. Wliou she first appeared, Ibr^iress had paid jiarticular atten- 
she attracted getn‘ral admiration by tions to the ‘-aint, tlie saint ritrhlly 
lier fairness of emnplexioii, and her judired that tliis was ilie true time 
bbuide hair, wliicli were novidties in to shew her sens(* of those alien- 
tin' eyt's of the sallow Brazilians, lions. The image accordingly c ame 
But after a sliort peiiod, wIiciIkt to her bedsidt'. “ 'fin* people/’ says 
from natural iiidoleiic**, disp!ea'’Ure the bistoriaii of tlii-. event, “ could 
at her busband’s coldiu'^s, or ])o<‘'i- not seo, witliout tin* strongest eino- 
bly tbrougb some growing fantasy ilons of pit*iy, her image, wliicli bad 
of miinl, she In'gan ultei ly to negii'ct ne\er condescended to is'^ue from 
her appearama*. In a coiinli y wln ie tin* temi'b* befoia*, on this i»ccavion, 
ev(*ry woman spends Ijalf her inconu* for llie first time, and e\en under a 
on the dei'oratioii of her feet and hang .'^huu'fr nf ratn, visiting lln^ 
legs, whieli ai<’ remarkably ddicaK*, )bii)ce*^<, wlio had never failed on 
this Inmest daughter of Austria aU Sundays to be found at ibo foot of lier 
ways ajipeared in clumsy boots; altar." The coinlesct*n^ion was un- 
tvlierti linlf the day is sjienl in ha]>pily useless, tor afti'V a short ill- 
4‘urling and braiding tin* hair, she ness, but ne witl» great tortilude, the 
nppi'ared with her locks banging poor Jbnpn'ss dieil, December ibe 
loose down lier shoulders; iii.-^iead I I tb, at the age of -‘k 

of tin* and tuatifd/us^ the 

mo's! graet*fiil of all dresst*s, and The return of Dom John the Sixth 
without which a Poituguest* buly to bis iiati\ e ilirone wa** bailed w ith 
would as soon apjieai as without her national c‘\ultation : and for a inoiub 
bead, tiu* Ibnpress w wrappt'd tip lie f«*lt himself entitled to rejoice in 
in a man’s great-coat ; ami to com- the royal spirit of enlerpiise which 
]>b*to i\io whole absurdity, she rode had led him to cross the seas. But 
fist ride, a custom common among with the inonih the self-congratula- 
the peasantry ill the juo\ iiic(*s, and tion approached its end. He found 
tor that M'ason the more ahhorreil that he had left only one shape of 
in the ca[fital. Ami all those gross disturbance for auotlier ; “that riot 
and repulsive habits were displayed in Portugal was as tiulmleiuas riot 
in association with Dom Pedro, a in the remotest shore of the Atlantic ; 
man proverliially and piinetiliously and that wherever he turned his 
attentive to appearances, delicate in steps, he must prepare to face the 
his tastes, ;ind lelined and shewy in now ]>hilosophy of re\olution. Pa- 
every thing that related to costume, triotism is a high name. But true 
J he uidortuiiati* yesuh was, that the pntiiotisin is iH»t tube learned but 
l^inperor Koori loiind others more in the school ot honesty, lionour, and 
attentive to their (* 4 uipmt*iit and bt;» tlie domestic \irtucs. J'lie larger 
tastes, and the l'bnpr<*ss vvJts left piirtion of fort'igii patriotism has lu’eiy 
aloiu*. But her p'ueral kindness of trained in another institute. ^ ol- 
heart, her alVabihty, and her ebarity, taire lias been the legislator, iiifi- 
iiiadc her popular; and though she dellty the religion, and the deepest 

awwBi, ftfKr#- 
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ersonal corruption the morality, 
acobinism, like the plague in Tur- 
key, never dies. It shifts its (piar- 
ters, it may shift its disguise; it may 
at one time tlourisli under the grand 
pretence of national rights nt an- 
other it may be tlie ])etiti(>iier 
against national injuries, it may be 
the reclaimer of ancient privileges, 
or the ostentatious creator of new 
freedom, but iii all the robes of tlu^ 
masquerade tin* mas(pier is the same. 
Its motto is sul>v(»rsiju. Its success 
is overthrow. Its principle is a hatred 
of all the existing forin^, properties, 
and elassirn*ations, of men and things. 
It not merely refuses tin' aid of ex- 
perience, it disclaims ex[)erience; 
its province is the untried, tin* 
ardous, and the des])erate — proj<‘cis 
endeared by their iner(‘ extras agance, 
and triumphs the ima-e e<ajgeniiil for 
their being dci'pjM* dyt’d in ]dun- 
der, proili::a(*y, and blood. The 
inveterate activity of thi> j)eriiicious 
agent was let loose on the Ih idu- 
sula. Tiie copies of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, and tlie wl)ole ho-t of 
tl)e guilty lileratun* of luoiee, 
poured into Sj)aiij and Portugeh 
amountud to ijundiauN of tlKUi^and-. 
'I’lu' general fi‘etfiilne*>s r.f liie popu- 
lar mind in eveiv *^1010 of tlie ( on- 
linent infee^ui tlo^ n.uliitmb', and 
under the ''Viul/ols and nuiue of 
Freemasonry, e\ery town of the 
Peninsula had its .laeohin club. 
From the Pyreni'cs to lije Straits of 
Gibraltar, all was i jriiitii*d with con- 
spiracy against tin* throne, the ])ro- 
j)erty of tin* higher orders, and the 
ancient govei nrju'iit of the nadon. 

At Ja^t llie insurii'ction br<d\e out 
in Spain, d he Kin-ij, relying on hi-, 
army alone, was <l(?sei IluI !>y bis 
army, and inad<! ])ii«oner. d’lie go- 
vernment was bi oken down. I be* 
insurgents were masters of the king- 
dom. >iever was a contpiesl iuon* 
easily achievet], or more wndcliedly 
flustained. The lufw dynabfy of 
Jacobinism v;as jTistantly found in- 
competent to tin* simjdest duties of 
sovereignty. Their j)ovver was in 
liarangiies; their wi-^doni in e\j)osiiig 
the nation to ^lorneslic. f**ud and 
foreign hostility; tljeir policy in 
stripping the llirone, until they 
raised first the f.uspi<*ion, and lu'xt 
the scorn, of every throne of J jjrope 

K ilnst their feeble presumption, 
e friendly Powers remonstrated, 


advised, implored in vain. Modera- 
tion was an oftence to the dignity 
of this mountebank government. 
They refused all (‘ompromise, defied 
l‘hiro])e, invoked tin* tutelar geidus 
of llevolutiou througliout the "world 
—and lied at the fust sliot ; swore 
to bury Ihemselves under the ruins 
of their eonsiitiition, and at the first 
wave of a I'Veneh banner, scattered 
tJiemselves, with a contemptible 
love of life, lliroiigli every hiding- 
place of the globe. 

Jacobinism had been not h'ss active 
in Poitugal, but its chief force had 
been exerted in Spain. Tlie grand 
experiment of the new oialer td o\ i*r- 
thiow was to be made there; and 
Portugal was thus saved from the 
direct convulsicm. lliil if it was not 
within the actual ciatcr of the \ t>!- 
caiio, it was lulls' within tlie range of 
its clouds and ashes. Masonic cluhs 
were estaliiished (uery w hm e in 
Portugal. 'I'iie popuhu'e wma* (‘v< ry 
wlicre siiumlated to siisjn-cr llie 
icing*, insult tin* aulhoi and (h - 
prm iat(‘ tlu‘ ancient forms of giiv ern- 
ment. 'J'lm King v\ i s intimidiited 
into a chai5g’*e ol minisiry, and Ills 
n(‘;v ministeis weii* uii Id him 

by th*.‘ ma^md.’ lodu's; exiiavagc.nf 
invDvation was mnnii g the lomid 
<d the kingdom, ai.U llie Kingdom 
must lii've so(*n uiif into anarchy 
or a republic In '’ingerwas e\- 
cessive, and it.s (*xeess roii i'd ihr 
id’jber laiiks trom tin* habini.d indo- 
1 ’Sice ot the foreign nobility. A 
strong paity was tmiinMl, wiili t];i‘ 
Qoei‘U at ils head, for the pioh rtion 
of llie throne and consiiiijtinn ; but 
file imjovatojs \\i‘n* already in pos- 
session ol tlie wliob* power f)f tin' 
state, tin* King, and the king'h*m. 

It is a ciiaim-leristie of tin* liasty 
r«‘V4 liilions of the Feiiimoda, th.ai 
they have been exelusiv idy the woik 
of the army. Dishazided iroojis are 
bad legislator', ami ill- paid armies 
aie worse. J be war had iinpover- 
i-lu'd the finances of tin' Peidiisula; 
the soldiery took tin* law into their 
own bands ; and the Spanish army in 
tin* ls]e of fn*<m hoi-ted the struuhu<l 
of revolt in 1 ^gu. A H'giuient in Opor- 
to followed i*s oxauijile in August of 
tlie s;uiie year, 'ffiey dmnarided a 
t hirtes, 'I'hey were seconded by the 
Mnldenoutery of Jacobinism through- 
out the IVninsiila and Ihirojte. 1 he 
populace were told to expect relcuic 
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from all burdens — a golden agc—and 
they gladly echoed the cry. The 
King was terrified by the uproar, and 
the Cortes were established, with 
the code of Cadiz of 1812, totally 
hostile as it was to the ancient in- 
Btitutions, and breathing the spiiit of 
republicanism in every line for their 
aclviiowledged model. The Cortes 
continued its control for liearly 
three years. Its folly had long sign- 
ed its fate. The Queen and the 
nobles saw that it was sinking ; and 
they determined that it should sink 
thoroughly, 'fhe eldest son of the 
throne was in Ilio de Janeiro; they 
put the. second, Doin Miguel, at the 
head of a small l)ody of troops on 
the 27th of May 1S23, at A'illa Franca, 
some miles from IJsbon. There he 
])ublish(‘d a ])roelaination, declaring 
tiie uselessness of tlie (.'ortes ; and 
there lie was joined hy the* King. 
TIm‘ nation, weary of tlie biirles<|ije 
of lilierty, received the jiroclaniatioii 
witli a burst of joy, and the King 
was once more a Sovereiirn. The 
Cortes followed the exainj)ie of tlieir 
brothers of Sjiaiii, swore to shed the 
last drop of their blood for Ji])erty, 
and ran away with tin* oatli on tlieir 
lip*^. Some fled outriirlit; about sixty 
sigTU'd a protest, and lle<l after them. 
Tha rest made their submission. 
Dom Miguel, then a boy, was ap- 
pointed (ieneralissimo by the King 
in sign of royal approbation. 

Kut the measure was impern^et. 
The King, still alarmcMl by the me- 
naces of the defeated revolutionists, 
took tb(» measure of appointing a 
minister hostile to the (JueenV party. 
This was felt to be an insull,and the 
same daring experiment of force was 
atrain tried. On the ;J0tli of April, 
J)!)m ]^liguel,as commander- iu-chief, 
ordcM cd a body of troops to parade 
ill one of llie Kijuares of Lisbon, and 
sent detacbments to arrest the mi- 
nisters, Pamplona, Palinein, the 
bead of the police, of the customs, 
and some other obnoxious heads of 
departments. Put the alarm bad 
rapidly spread, the palace was roused, 
the ambassadors ot the foreign Poav- 
ers hastened to proteet the King 
from what they conceived to be a 
revolution. The troops were sent' 
to tlieir quarters, and Lisbon re- 
mained in a state of formidable ex- 
citement, The excitement rapidly 
increased, until John the Sixth cou- 
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eeived that his life was in danger* 
The French ambassador then pro- 
posed that he should retire on hoard 
the French fleet until the disiur- 
bance w'as appeased. The offer w'us 
curiously characteristic of the land 
of compliment ; there was no French 
fleet in the I'agus. A letter was dis- 
patched to their squadron in Cadiz. 
But in the mean time the British 
ambassador had oficred the King an 
asylum in Windsur (.’astle. T(;ie 
King went on board, and jiublislied 
an edict, censuring the late transac- 
tions. Dom Miguel, on the lOlli, was 
admitted to the royal ])resence for 
the jmrpose of vindicating himself; 
and, in pursuance of the order for 
ills gppearance, lie was not suffered 
to reland. A l(?Uer was published, 
as written by him, ami evidently 
dictated under duresse, apologizing 
for bis errors as those of youtli ; 
and “ feaiing that his presence in 
Poituiral might aftbrd a pretext to 
(‘\il-miiided persons to renew dis- 
turbances and iiitrigims, very fo- 
reign to the pure seuiiments which 
he had just ultcred, requesting his* 
Majesty’s peiini'-*-ion to travel for 
some time in Jhirojie," tVc. This 
letter was dated the I2tli, and on the 
same day the Prince was sent on 
board a frigate for Brest, thence to 
be transmitted into the care or cufe- 
ifuiyot Prince Mettcrnich at Vienna. 
During his absence a (’ourt of Ihi- 
quiry was formed tor the exjiress 
purpose ot investigating tlie guilt of 
all persona i oiicevned under the 
or<lcrs tif Dom Miguel. The commis- . 
’^ion was busily employed during a 
year and a half, ^'o ev idence could 
i»e procured of any culpability in tlie 
Piinre, beyond that of the forcible 
arrest of the ministers. And at the 
end of that time, the King, wearied 
with the uselessness of the. proceed- 
ing, or alnrincd at the open expres- 
sions of the public disgust, dissolved 
llie tribunal. 

At \ ieima, there can be no doubt 
whatever, that the Portuguese Prince 
was a prisoner, lie was treated by 
the court with trreat civility; but he 
was not sulleroci to have any corre- 
spondence with Ids country. All 
Portuguese were proldbited from 
approBcldtig biiii. Though constantly ^ 
aimut the person of the Fmpenir, be 
was not suflered to go with him on 
his Italian tour, notoriously from tlio 
n 
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facility of escape from the Italian 
ports, but was sent to travel in Hun- 
gary. The fact of duresse is confirm- 
ed by tlic 8ul>set[iieiit acknowledge- 
ment of a stipulation ou the ]>art of 
Austria, “ not to let loose Doin Mi- 
guel, to oppose in Portugal the exe- 
cution of his brotlun 's decrees.** 

Ill the mean time, the old King 
John the Sixth Inul dii*d, and the 
crown liad been ollered to Pom 
Jfedro, on condition, of ccuirse, ol 
his returning from l>ra/il, and an- 
swered by the ftdlowhig Imperial 
declaration, at the opening of the 
Brazilian Chambers ; — 

“ On llie !i24tli of last April, the 
anniversary of the embarkation of 
my father ami lonl, Dom .loli^^ the 
Sixth, for l\)rtiigaK 1 refei\ed the 
mtdaneholy and nne\p(’cted n(‘\vs of 
his death. The keenest ‘jrief .seized 
upon iny heart, 'rin* plan which it 
was inenmbent (Ui me to rolh)\v, on 
iinding mys(‘lf, wIumi 1 l(‘ast exp(M;ted 
it, the legitimate King (»t Portugal, 
Algarve^t,und the dominious there<)t, 
rushed to iny mind. < irief ami duty 
alternately swayed my breast; but 
laying every tidng aside, 1 lookt'd 
to the interests of fira/il. I dung 
to my word. 1 wisfied to iijdiold 
iny own lionour, and deliberated 
within my'<'lf what could promote 
the happiness of Portugal ; what it 
would be indecorous f(»r me not to 
do. How great must have been the 
agony that tortured my heart, on seek- 
ing out the means of promoting the 
hap])iriess of the Portuguese nation, 
without offending Brazil, and of sepa- 
rating them (notwithstanding that 
they are already separate in ‘»udi 
manner as that they may never again 
be united ! I confirmed in Portugal 
the regency which rny father had 
appointed. I proc laimed an amnesty. 
I bestowed a constitution. 1 dedi- 
cated and yielded up all the indis- 
putable and inalienable rights which 
1 held to the crown of the Portu- 
guese monarchy, and the sovereignty 
of these kingdoms, in favour of my 
much beloved and <‘stecnried daugh- 
ter and ITinress, Honna Maria da 
Gloria, now Queen of Portugal, Ma- 
ria the Second. This f feit boiu.d to 
do for my own honour and that of ^ 
Brazil. Let thow». o.till increfJulous 
Brazilians, tlierefore, know fas ihry 
already ought to have known ; that 
tbe iutereat of Brazil, and the love 


of her imlopendenco, are so strong 
in me, tliat 1 abdicated the crown of 
the Portuguese monarchy, which, by 
indisputable right helongeii to me, 
only hecau.se it might hereafter im- 
jilicatc tlie interests of Brazil, of 
which country 1 am the perpetual 
defender.'* 

The constitution to which tlie 
speech alludes, was the memorabh* 
one so iina(‘conntably taken charge of 
by the British minister. Sir ( liiirles 
Stuart, and w JiicJi Dom Pedro had 
<‘ompiled within a \V4*ek ; oim half, as 
is alleged, copied from tlie ITench 
constitution of 17f>l, and the other 
half from the new Brazilian code. 
Why the Brazilian himperor .should 
have promulgated a repuldican con- 
stitution is not to In' reasiuied upon. 
Accordiiu;- to sonu', it was to secure 
popularity with tin* Bra/iliaiis, who 
an* ill! umali'iirs in leiri'^hitiou ; ac- 
eordini^ to otlier^, it was from an 
ambition of making a go\ermm*nt 
ou his own plan. But in Ihntug.d it 
was rec(‘i\(‘d with inlinit<* dist;u-t by 
the wliolt* intbu*nlial part oftiii* eom- 
munity. Thejui<b‘(d' the nailoii was 
Cijually irritated by tin* rejeetion of 
its crown, and by its /lisjn>‘'al. 'rin* 
ancient sovereitxnty (»f Po^lUL^*ll 
seemed thrown into eontempt l>yils 
beitig thus summarily ui\<'ri to a 
<diild. T he im‘u id ]n'operty wi‘re 
alarmed by the rcvolulionaiy turn 
of the cluirter. Tlie patriots felt ihai 
the long niinonty of the little Priti- 
cess would virttially render Poriutral 
but a viceroyalty in the hands of the 
llcjrenls ap])oiiited by Dom Pedio, 
and the kingdom but a])ro\ince ol 
Brazil. Tl»e spirit of insubordina- 
tion rapidly spread; it grew tf/o 
strong to bo checked 1»y the feeble 
government of toe Infanta, who had 
been appointed to tliCi lleircncy on 
the deatfi of the King; and in the 
month of September lS‘2(j, a regi- 
ment rpiartercd at Braganza, under 
the V iscount de Monte Alegre, pro- 
claimed Dom Miguel, and marched 
to the Sjiani^h frontier, where they 
were joined by a number of Holilie? y 
a?id some civil functionaries. At 
tlie same ino.mcnf, in the .Mentejo, 
rieaily all the rej/imeuts proclaimed 
Doin .Miguel, and jirotested .Mirainst 
the charter. The insurrection he- 
<-aiiie General, and tlu^ Regency was 
on tin; point of being lorcihly ex- 
tinguished. in thia emergency the 
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British Cabinet interposed. The arm- orders of Dom Pedro.” Afun- this 
ing and reeruitinj? of tin; insurgents specimen of his free-will, the oath 
in Spain, gave Mr Canning a giound to the charter was adniinistenjd to 
for asserting that Portugal was in- him, and the civil contract of lii^ 
vaded by a hostile force. espousals with Donna Maria was 

1'Jie British troops sent liastily to celebrated. 

Lisbon repelled the danger for the ile was now let loose ; he came to 
time. I'he insurgents retired into London, as we all recollect ; was re- 
Spain, where they were disarmed liy ceiv#*d graeiousjy by the late King, 
the government, and tlie Princess and, if wo arc? to heli(»ve general re- 
Uegent was once more? in safety. i)ort, distinctly pledgeci )]ims(*lf to 
But it was obvious that tliis state of his Majesty and liis minister'<j, to the 
things could not continue. P>ritish observance of tin* charter. He readi- 
troops could not ko(‘p per[)etual gar- ed Lislmn on the of hVhruary 
rison in l*ortiigal ; tlie national feel- 18t2S. The national outcry was in- 
ing could notln? continually coerced, stantly and uiie(|nivocally raised for 
d'iie Infanta’s govcu niiHuit must his assunoption nf the throne, 
hnally give way ; and for the double The disiiatclies of the BiitNli am- 
purpose of Iraiujuilli/ing tin* public hassador, Sir Frederick l.amh, give 
mind, and eii'^urifiL*’ tin* comicxicm lull testimony on tins ])f>int. It is 
of ihjrtugal and Bra>?il, anotlier ex- first stated, that “ i»n tlie days im- 
pediiuit was r(‘s(‘rt<ni to, the inarriage mediately succeeding the landing of 
of Dom Miguel with hF nieee, tin* the Prince, crit‘s ot “ imng live Doiu 
daughter ot Dom Pcdr<» : a di^um ting .Miguidtlu* I* ii •^t, were heard.” The 
and criminal alliance*, Imt ol wiiich second di>patcli, [March 1-t, states, 
tlicrt* had hem examples iu tlie that his Ui»\ ai IIighne^> was inecs- 
royal line, the lat(‘ Kin:: irnn'*(*lf ha- -anlly a'‘^;d!ed witli recomnienda- 
\ing been the olV'pring of (^hiecn tioti*' to dcclan* liinc'i-Ir Kiiij, and 
Maria tin* by her um h* Doni reign u ithout tin* ( 'haniluM * : turther 

Pi’dro. saying, ili.at it depended eniiicly 

Dom .Miguel had now been ihrei* hi^* will to do a- I'u* ( lianihf*rs 
years ami a half under Austrian '■‘Ur- wouiii ohtu* no opp(;-iiion, ami the 
\(*iliaiM'e. lie was now tweiify-tive measure would Im* ])opular with the 
yeai^old, and it would have been luaMt majority of tin* rouuti y.” 'fhe 
didicnll to keep hi’ii a pri*'oner any publii* tcelie." i n liii" ‘'Uhjec i tamli- 
longerjWilhniil liriiigimr down sTnm^ nued toinerense. '1 he novid eou'.ti- 
l^m’op^»lUl aiiinnulvei sjon. 'I'lu* Fju- tution of Dom P(*dro ua*' so ho'-tile 
j)( ror ot' Bia/il, on ilie :hl of ,lti}y to tlie habits of tlie cotuitry, that it 
I J7, ha<l also is'-ued a deeree, iu ^va*' reeeiv ed with univei '^al displea- 
\vhu‘h, afli'r pronoumdng an eulo- sure. In tin* ambassador’s di'^palch 
gium on “ the good ijuaiities, aeti- of Marcii *J:hl, he distinetly says, 
\ily,iind firmness <»f character” c\- iliat “ no paity (d any conseipience 
liihitt'd ]»y the Prince, he appoint- appeared i<» attach tin* least \ alue to 
ed him “ his lieutenant, wiili full the charliT.” The national feeling 
powers to LmNeni in conformily to ln*ing thus declared, and the whede 
the pro\ isions of the charter,” Tliis kingdom being iu a state of angry 
decree was coininunicated to the ferment, Dom Miguel, as Uegent of 
British court and the Austrian. On Portugal, convened the C'oites, by 
tlie (Mb of ()ctohi*r Piince Metter- decree of May tUh, 1 m! 8, “for the 
nich communicated to Dom Miguel purpose of tleciding on the applica- 
the inlelligeiice that lie might return tioii of ernaiti weiv:hty points of 
to his own country, with a pro\iso law, and thus re-establishing ])ublic 
that he shouhl 7i(>( return tluoiigh order.” The mayoTS and uuinicipa- 
S])ain, Dom Miguel insisted on Ids lilies wi*ie tiirected to proceetl to 
sailing in no <»lher than a Ptu inguese the eli'etioii of delecatcs, \c.,**;u’Coi- 
vt's«i*l, as his CiMnliy would teel it- ding to the form d iii the 

self olfended by his lef inning under pre\ious electitins,” and thus to re- 
any other ling. Piince Metlernich new tin* ( oitc^^. The ('oi ti s met, and 
expressed some displeasure this lht‘ir “public and ^oleuln a\\;ud!^ 
di'ti'i inination, and inhu med his pi i- was as follow ^ : — 
boner that if any farther ohstrm tions ‘‘ 'I'lie mitional opinion, declared 
arose, “ he miott uwail at Vienna the at \aiioiis periods, ami according to 
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divers events in our history, excludes 
Irom the right of succession to the 
crown of Portugal, the actiml first- 
born, of the distinguished House of 
Bragauza, and in iiis person, as in 
law obviously acknowledged, all his 
descendants, A foreigner through 
choice and preference of his hwii, a 
foreigner hy treaties, the laws of 
Lisbon exclude him, in accordance 
with those of Laniego. Deprived of 
present, future, and, in orally speak- 
ing, ail possilile residence in this 
kimfdom, he was, in like manner, 
excluded by the letters patent of 
1(342." The document closes with 
declaring, that “ the laws, with all 
the Portuguese who love and respect 
them, a\vard to the second son the 
succession to the crown, from which 
the laws themselves had so justly 
excluded the first.” 

In pursuance of this award, the 
Three Orders of the State signed the 
following declaration, July 1 1, IS-Js. 

The Three Estates of llie f.U*alm 
finding that the most clear and per- 
emptory laws excluded from the 
crown of Portugal, previouNly to 
the 10th of March (the time of 
the late King’s death), Doni IVdro 
and his descendants, and for this 
same reason called in the ])4*ison of 
Dorn Miguel and his descendai.ts, 
the second line thereto; and that 
every thing that is alleged or may he 
alleged to the contrary is of no mo- 
ment, they nnanimonJi/ acknowled- 
ged and declared in tlieir sevcjral re- 
solutions, and in this general one also 
do acknowledge and declare, tiint to 
the King, our Lord, Senhor Dom 
MigiwJ, the first of that name, from 
the 10th of March 1H20, the afore- 
said crown of Portugal has justly 
belonged. WluM-efore all that Sen- 
hor Dom Pedro, in Ids character of 
King of Portugal, whicli did not be- 
long to him, has done and enacted, 
oujjht to be iej)utfd and declared 
void, and particularly wiiat is called 
the Constitfttional Charter of the 
Portuguese .Monarchy, dated the 
29th of April, in the year 1820. Ami 
in order that the same may appear, 
this present act and n^holution has 
been drawn up and signed by «//the 
persons assisting at the Cortes, on 
account of tJie Tliree Estates of the 
Realm." 

This document is unanswerable as 
a proof of the national opinion. TJie 


palpable fact is, that the Portuguese, 
looking upon Dom Pedro as for life 
the monarch of a distant land, and 
equally convinced that any govern- 
ment delegated froiii him to his 
daughter, who was still a child, as to 
a regency, would be nothing less 
than turning their kingdom into a 
dependency on tlie governuiciit of 
the Emperor of Brazil, determined 
that the ancient honours of Portugal 
should not he humiliated, and thus 
determined that they would have a 
king of their own. Dom Pedro had 
already in the most express manner 
declared the separation of Brazil 
from Portugal, and his resolution to 
resist by the sword any attempt to 
renew its dependence on the mother 
country. Ilis jwoclamalion to the 
Brazilians on the JOtli of June IS2I, 
two years before the dtatli of his 
father, was** to r/rwi.s Ihazilians. In- 
dependence or Death is o»ir watch- 
word.” This was followed hy a de- 
claration, that he had uh ntijiri! \\\n\^ 
self with the Brazilians, an<l was 
resolved to shaie tiudr fate, ” u hat- 
es er it nii'iljt be.” Xo man could 
huie nior(» uiti-rly cut down liie 
bridge betwemi liiio'^idf :eid tl.e sne- 
ces'^ion. His >ittiiig on the toroie^ of 
llrazil was in faet a nln!li):i, whicli 
extinguished all i i\il riirhts in Portu- 
gal. 

As the Cortes of Lamego lr.s];ern 
advfrtinl to on hotli si/ies fm’ tin* 
Portugue^(» law of sn( cev.-.'u its 
liistury is wortJi statini;. 

Don Alonzo Ih‘mi<juez, lie* lirst 
monarch, was piax laimed King hy 
the army and people, anclihe choice 
refern d for conlirniatiun to 
the great aiillioi ity of the lime, tin* 
Pope, was hy him conliimcd. 'lie 
Pope, was ilie clehriited Innocent 
tlie Third, the general distributor of 
J’lurope.'in crowns. 'Hie el(*ctioii was 
madtj at a period still meiroruble in 
IbntugueKe history, the vigil of the 
famous fight of ()uriqiie,in which the 
Moorish invaders were totally de- 
feated. 'Ibis event was nearly halfa 
century previous to the mcmonibie 
meeting at which the law of royal 
succession was finally settled. flif» 
Cortes of Laniego," stimmoncd in 
\ 14.1, d(‘clared the crown to be here- 
ditriryiin the line of Don Alonzo; the 
crown to desceml hy primogeniture ; 
females to inherit, on condition i f 
their marrying subjects of Portugal, 
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but witli a perfect and perpetual ex- 
clusion of all furcifjners from the 
throne. 

From the original possessor the 
crown descended through eight 
princes of liis line, the last of them, 
Ferdinand the First, leaving no chil- 
dren. The law of tlie (fortes of La- 
iriogo had not sufficiently provided 
for this (!ase, and the three estates of 
the realm, the Cortes, were summon- 
ed to meet at (Joimbra in 1^83, to 
deliberate on the new emergenVy. 
The first process was to [wove the 
throne vac.ant, wliich was done in the 
usual forms by the Cliaiiceilor Joao 
das llegras. 'Fhe next was to [)ro- 
vid(? a possessor, which was done by ^ 
})roposing lliat the sceptre should be 
given to the (hand xMaster of A viz, 
for his gallant servi(*(*s in the war 
against the Sj)aiiiards, as well as in 
con-sequence of liis royal blood. The 
act sf't forth, that, “ Seeinir that the 
Kingdoms, as w<dl as tlie government 
ami (h‘feiu*e tliereof, liave become 
vacated and Inuefl, after the d(»ath 
of King Ferdinand, the Inst in pos- 
session, and being without king, 
ruler, or any oilier defender what- 
ever, vvlio <‘au or ought by right to 
inlierit the same, we all jigreeing 
ill our hive and deliheratlon, <Scc., in 
the name of the Holy and l‘ndivid»‘cl 
liiiiity, do hereby mum*, elect, and 
receive in the. best and most valiil 
manner provideil by law, the aftire- 
saiil (h*aml .blaster, and solemnly 
professed of the (’isterciaii Order of 
A\i/, ^eidior Doui Joao, lirstof tlie 
naim» among those of Jhu tufMl, ami 
illegitimate sou of IVler the J'irst, as 
our King ami L(»r(l,as well as of the 
afores::id kingdoms of Portugal and 
Algarves. And we grilut unto him 
tliat he should call himself King, as 
also tliat In; may he able to do and 
command for our government and 
defence, as well as for that of the 
aforesaid kingdoms, all those things, 
and each om; of them, touching the 
oifiee of King,” &c. ixc. 

By lids prince a coiinexiou was 
formed with our country. Dom Joao, 
alter he was released from his vows 
ol eeliliaey as Grand Master, marry- 
ing Philippa, the daughter of the* 
Duke, of Lancaster, au undisputed 
though varied succ(*ssion follu.wed. 
Ihc Prince Duarte, his son, asc, ended 
the throne at his death ; then Alonzo 
the Hfth ; then John the Second, 


who, dying childless, left the crown 
to Emanuel Duke de lieja, son of 
Edward the First, notwithstanding 
the competitorsliip and nearer claim 
of the JCmperor Maximilian, in 149.1. 
The crown now descended to his 
hon, John tlie Third ; and from him 
to Sebastian, the grandson of the 
late monarch. The crown next fell 
into the jiossession of (Ordinal Hen- 
ry, son of Emanuel. Then began 
the evil days of Portugal. On the 
death of Henry a crowd of compe- 
titors started up ; among whom was 
the relenth;ss and bloody Philip the 
Second of Spain. B(;fore the master 
of the New World, and perhaps the 
most powerful sovereign of the Old, 
all opposition hid its diminished 
Jiead. Pliilij) seized on the Portu- 
giufse crown, and held the people in 
iiierciless thraldom. 

The Spaniards profess an ancient 
scorn* of the Portuguese, wdiich the 
PortUiruese have returmnl by au an- 
cient hale. The antipathy of- the 
master and the subject was felt in 
perpetual quarrels, but it was not 
till after the lapse of more than half 
a century tJiat the clmiu was broken. 
The eyes of tin* nation liad long been 
fixed on tlie Duke of Bragauza, a 
brave and [lopiilar nohlenian ; the 
public irritation was roused into fury 
by the extortions of a tyrannical and 
insolent \'iceroy, Vasconcellos; a 
meeting was held of nohleinon, in 
which it was deiermined to shake off 
the intoicrahle yoke of Spain, The, 
determination was promptly execu- 
ted ; the palace guards were surpri- 
sed and (li-^aniied ; the Viceroy was 
thrown out of his chamber window; 
the Spanish authority was declared 
to be at au end, aiul John Duke of 
Bragauza was proclaimed King. 

To l ominii this fortunate revolu- 
tion by a public act, tlie three estates 
were summoned to Lisbon in 1G4L 
The perils of a contested succession 
had been bitterly felt in the sixty-onc 
years of suffering from wkich they 
had but just escaped; and the first 
object of the ('ovtes was to slate, with 
a clearness which should [>roclude> 
all future doubts, the law «>f succes- 
sion. The form of this proceeding y 
was by petition of each of the three 
estates to the thrime. That of the 
People prayed, lliat Uesohitioiis 
might be passed confirming those of 
the Cortes of Lamego, enacted bjr 
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the glorious King Alonzo Ilenriquez, 
the founder of the moiiarcliy; and 
that it should be so ordained, that 
the throne may never again be inhe- 
rited by any foreign king or prince 
whatsoever; so that the sovcucign 
who is to be such over this kingdom 
of Portugal, be a natural and legiti- 
mate Portuguese born in tlio king- 
dom, and held bound to ahi<le and 
dwell personally therein/' \c. &c. 

The petition oi'ilie Nobility prayed, 
that Jaw he passed, ordaining that 
the sticcession of this kingdom shall 
not at any time come to a foreign 
prince, nor to liis children, notwiili- 
Btanding they may he next of kin to 
the last King in possession. Further, 
that wlien it happens that the sove- 
reign of these realms succeeds to auy 
lanjer kinfjdom or lordship, he shall 
filtrajys he hound (o reside in this ; and 
having two or more male chihlnni, 
that the eldest shall succeed {o tin* 
foreiirn kinirdom, and the second to 
this one of Portiiiral.’* 

The third estate, the (.'lorg\, ado])t- 
ed the same sentitnents, (ieclaring 
tlmt “ experience having sliewn the 
irijiiries which result to kinirdonis 
from princes, who are not natural 
born, succeeding tloM elo, they sub- 
mitted to tin* Kircg the expediency 
and fitness of putting an end to those 
grievances,” e<(‘, vS:c. rim King, John 
the Fourth, immediately acijuiesced 
in those ])elitioiis; hi^ answers crni- 
firmingtiieir requests were eml)odied 
into leltms patent, and the law of 
the Cortes of Laiiieiro, thtis rein- 
forct'd, hecame once more tlie law of 
the land, by decree of tin* I*ith of 
Septeinher lut-J, .signed hy the King. 

I'he state of the qic'stion iia\irig 
been thus given frotn acknowleilged 
document ', tin* conclusion ii»(;\i- 
table, that whoever may have the 
right to the Portu.ije^f t’hr<me, Dorn 
Pedro and his descendnntshav e. none. 
His right is nullified f>y the ancient 
laws, by his own direct acts, and hy 
the national opinion. If he cannot 
govern Portugal in Ins own person, 
he cannot govern it by a del<?gated 
authority, let the name he Donna 
Maria, Count Palmela, or what it 
will. At this moment there is not 
the aliijhtest evidence that he has 
any valid portion of the national will 
cm hje tutde. He has been a twedve- 
^rboiith in Europe, and not a hingle 
"pr<>vfii€e of Portugal has declared in 


his favour ; he has been nearly three 
months in Portugal, and notwith- 
standing proclamations, and the 
lavish distribution of money, no por- 
tion of the people have joined him ; 
no man of rank has come over to 
his side ; he has seized on a single 
strung position, and in tlint he is 
besieged. In that position, too, he is 
sustained altogether by foreign auc- 
c<uirs, for if he were left to liis Por- 
tuguese resources, he must surren- 
der within a week. His provisions, 
his ammunition, his arms, his troops, 
come from foreign countries. His 
recruits Poles, Swiss, I'reiich, I’-ug- 
lish — every thing but Portuguese ; 
while hU adversary is surrounded 
by all tli(i iiirtueiitial classes, tiaver‘<es 
tlie provinces with a C()uple of 
Cfroonis, is ev(*ry where rc*ccived 
wiili triumpljal archtis, feasts, and 
coTigratulations ; ami figlits his com- 
petitor’s foreign brigade^’, at llu; head 
ofn native militia. I’his settles lh(‘ 
questicni of ptibiic‘ o]»inion ; and ii 
Doin Pedro is to lx* made U«*<jreut of 
Portugal, it must be by the bayonet. 

The per-Hfinal nuu itv of tlie ('oni- 
petitors can he a matt(*r of hut little 
import to us. 'I hcy are, ])robahly, 
nearly on a ]>ar for goiod and evil. 
I'he brothers are both brave, and 
possibly both di*»poscd to use their 
aulh.ority as uum liorii undc*r arbi- 
trary g(»verni>ients ar«* in the Jiabif 
of doinif. i>(»jn Peilio has been al- 
rcatly cxjudltMl from a throne for iiU 
leged u!ua)i»slitutioiial and arbitrary 
conduct. Dom Miiruel lias, at least, 
the Hdvanta<re of him in this point, 
for lie has not been so expelled ; and 
the nation (‘vem plunge into foreign 
war to keep hir* on the throne. He 
has been cfilicd a tyrant; hut it is 
clear that he lias not yci earnful the 
odium of his country. 'I’hat there 
may hi* men in Portugal who love 
the charter, and hate the King, — that 
th<*r«>. may be real lovers of liberty, 
who prefer the constitution of Doiii 
Pe<Iro to the ancient forms of go- 
vernment, — tliat tliere are many A\jI- 
tairists, French agetits, avowed athe- 
ists, and conscious Jncoliins, who 
.would prefer any ehange that gave 
them«a chance of general rapine or 
revenge,— that Dom Miguel may have 
imprisoned ojmn repugnants to his 
authority, or hanged Holdiers miiii- 
iiying under arms, may nil be true ; 
but as neither the attachment of the 
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one to the charter, nor the corrup- 
tions of the other, can prove that the 
rule of Dom Pedro is the national 
wish, so neither the imprisonment, 
nor even the death, of the indivi- 
duals ill question, can stigmatize the 
government with the name of ty- 
ranny. Unquestionably his reign has 
not exhibited any of those sweeping 
executions, that love for indiscrimi- 
nate veng<‘.ance, that passion for a 
fierce and bloody exercise of ])ower, 
which deserves the name of tyranny. 
There has been no one instance of 
the death of a man of rank or for- 
tuTKi on the scaffold, — there has been 
no death, even of the lowest order, 
so far as we have heard, without a 
trial, — tiiere has been no arbitrary 
ronfiscationjcertainly tliere has been 
no systmnatic public pluiuler, \ic- 
lence, or vindictiveness. And yet the 
lliroiKi Jias been j)erpetnally in a si- 
tuation which iiiiglit lia\(‘ oflenul 
strong Imnptalioiis to s(‘ verity. Sur- 
rounded with incenti\<*s to the iiio^t 
violent exercise* of ])ower; party, 
w’hether right or wronir, busy, for 
the last four years, against the p<»>*- 
st'ssor of ilu* throne ,* ecuispiracy in- 
cessantly sowed in the provinces ; 
correspoud(‘nce with foreign and 
ho'>*tik‘ courts sedulously sustained ; 
a rival sovereign going the rounds of 
Imropt*, and eaiuassing coininisera- 
lioii troni every peiqile ; Dom Pedro 
lioldiiig an integral portion of the 
realm in actual possession, and dt- 
ting out from it an expedition against 
the royal authority ; attempts of all 
kinds made to rouse the populace to 
revolt, to corrupt the army, to shak«» 
tlie < redit of the throne witli foreign 
powers, and, finally, to dri\i* its jios- 
K(‘ssor to the last exlrcmiii4*s of per- 
sonal disgrace and ruin;— if personal 
vengeance could hejustitied, it might 
seek its justilication in circumstances 
like these. Vet this veiigeance has 
never betm detected. We in vain at 
this moment ask if there is on record 
a siiigh? authentic charge of cruelty 
agaifiat tlie povssessor of the Portu- 
guese throne. The English news- 
papers, uudoiihtedly, have <lecided 
otherwise. There is not a Radical 
journal, froqi tin* Lnud's l*kid to the 
Orkneys, that lias not sat in judi^ 
mont on him, and siiininnrijy pro- 
nounced him to he a monster. Tiie 
Radical orators in the House, the 
echoes of the Radical journals, and 


who dare not be any thing else, have 
followed this higli authority, and 
blackcmed him with tlie most sulky 
pliysiognomy of despotism. But if 
we demand the facts for our owui 
guidance, we still arc answered by 
mere declamation. 

The charge against Dom Miguel 
of having violated his oath, a charge 
which has earned for him the angry 
animadversions of tlie successive fo- 
reign Secretaries, Lords Aberdeen 
and Palmerston, is of a more serious 
quality. Our business is not to vin- 
dicate him ; but let us kiiow^ the ex- 
act state of the case, before u'c fasten 
upon a prince the charge ol' perjury 
more than upon any other man. The 
only known and formal declaration 
on the point hi^ oath to the charter 
taken at Vienna. That oath w\as, uii- 
qin-'-tionaldy, taken under circum- 
stances in wliich no oath sliould he 
demanded of any individual. The 
Prince* was ^tot a j'ru‘ (uj* nf — ho w’as 
nufh r He hail been sent a 

piisuner to \*ii*nua — he had been 
kept there in •'^uri'cil'nncc for three 
years and a lialf — In* might liave been 
Kept there duriiiif his life, if it bad 
answ(*red the policy of Austria. At 
the end of the three years and a half 
an oath was tendered to him, noto- 
riously opposed to all his opinions. 
Who can tell hut the refusal of that 
tiatli would )ia\ e been the sentence 
of Ids exile or imprisoninent 'f Who 
is there now to tell us the distinct 
features wddeh miglit have made an 
oath of that, nature no more valid 
than an oath extorted by the pistol 
of a highwayman V All is cloudy still. 
On this point w^e ha\e no materials 
for d4*clsion. Common justice must 
wait for clearer iiiformatiou than jiny 
that has reached the world. 

Dom Miguel’s presumed pledges 
to our King and his Ministers, have 
not yet been presented to the public 
knowledge with e\en the feeble and 
imperfect foriualily of the Vienna 
oath. Whether they wore doH\ ered 
as promise, opinion, or conjecture ; 
whether they were solemnly given, 
or simply expressed in the laxity of 
conversation, or extorted In the shape 
of hopes or fears, remains to he tol|P. 
This only is certain, that at the time 
of Dom Miguel’s l>rief sojourn in this 
country, the late King was unt*)rtu- 
uately iu a state of health which 
nearly precluded all public business j 
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and of the Foreign Secretary it is 
(*nough to say, that Jio was Lord 
Dudley, a nobleman whose condi- 
tion of mind then was nearly as ec- 
centric as it is now. Witli a Sove- 
reign racked by pain, and a minister 
proverbial for the ramblings of liis 
mind, we must require more evi- 
dence than has hitherto transpir€»d, 
to decide tliat .any pledge was given 
which could convict the giver of a 
deliberate intention to deceive. 

But let us suppose that he did in- 
tend to dectuve— that he was dipped 
in the deepest stain of tergiversation 
— wliatis that to the English people V 
Where have we acquired the right of 
bringing foreign princes into judg- 
ment, let their veracity be what it 
may ? The point is altogether per- 
sonal. It involves no breach of na- 
tional treaty, it has perfected no 
national ofl'enco. It may bo a matter 
for the Portuguese nation to consi- 
der. But it is evident that th(‘y have 
not considered it to lie woi tli th.eir 
attention ; and what right liave we to 
declare to Portugal that she shall not 
have a King according to her own 
clioice, because he l)roke his oath to 
Jiis Austrian jailer, or beguiled the 
wandering intellects of an English 
Secretary V T o put the extre nH‘ cav4» — 
if Dom Miguel were personally guilty 
of every crime that could degrade 
the liuman character, we inight 
scorn and hate the individual, we 
inight pronounce him unfit to sit 
up«)n a throne, if we will, but the 
arbitration does not rest with us. The 
Portuguese nation, fully acquainted 
with the man and the character, have 
choren him for their monarch. And 
which among our m<ist red-hot set- 
tlers of nations, will v(^nture to say 
that they must wait for the approba- 
tion of England on the matter ? if 
they have chosen ill, the ill be on 
them. But the choice can be no 
more an affair of ours than the cala- 
mity. The Portuguese have shewn 
that their choice was spontaneous; 
they have since shewn that they ad- 
here to their choice ; they are at tliis 
hour holding out defiance to the two 
moat powerful nations of Europe, 
England and France, in assertion of 
their choice; and in the name of 
justice, freedom, and common sense, 
what right have we to say that they 
shall not have the King whom they 
have chosen i In these remarks we 


have no idea of charging the English 
councils with any factious and inter- 
meddling ambition. They may have 
been involved in the dispute by the 
original weakness of Mr Canning’s 
intervention-policy, and by the new 
system of Haltering the French go- 
vernment. We speak of the whole 
transaction, not in tlie spirit of party, 
hut in the common souse of every- 
day life. Witli the Portuguese choice 
of the sitter on the throne, England 
has UTU|uestionably no right what- 
ever to interfere. 

Rut in one point we must beware 
le^t we are, however iiiiconseiously, 
drawing a degree of guilt upon our- 
selves; and that point is, the present 
practice of raising soldiers for the 
Portuguese contest. No man has o 
rtij/if to shed the l)loo<l of man b?il 
in self defence, or for the protection 
of the wcfik, and this latter only in 
extreme cases. Tlu‘ sohlier lighting 
for hU country, lights viitiially in 
self-defence. Hut. who can ]>Ia(’e the 
recruits that are going olV daily to 
light in Portugal, in the list of self- 
defenders ? W*' are not at war witli 
Portugal as a nation, yet do w'c not 
sanction, by this winking at the act, 
tlie crime of men going to shooVPor- 
tnguese. for their pay V The same 
rule which now leads the Riilish re- 
cruit to fight in Portugal, would 
sanctifui murder on the high-ro.ad. 
The highwayman shoots men for 
what lie can get by it. Wlnit per- 
s(*nal feeling can ibeHiritish half- pay 
olFicer, or the common soldier, ha\e 
in the quarrel ln*t\veen two Portii- 
gues<? princes r Ilis leeling is, noto- 
riously and simply, a fh'sire to be 
employed, U) get pay and promotion, 
and for tli.at purpose he sheds tlie 
blood of Portugu(‘se ollie<»rs and sol- 
diers ; stmngers, whom he would 
never meet but for thus seeking 
tlieir blood ; and with whom he has 
no more national or personal quar- 
rel than with tiie in.aii in the moon. 
Beyond all doubt; this act of utterly 
unprovoked and uuri<?ressary nggrea- 
Hion ill the individual, is murder — 
murder in the eyes of (iod and man. 
In this Htatement, w'e ativoeate the 
<’4iuse, no more of Doin Miguel than 
of Dot/! Pedro. Enibtirkitig in the 
service of either, the Brilisb olTicer 
would be etpialiy criminal. Our 
government may not be able to pre- 
vent the entering of private and mi- 
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lit«'iry persons into the cjuarrels of 
forei«:n eoiiiitriesj. But over its half- 
pay list it has a hold ; and if it shall 
BullVr a single individual to raise 
men in this country for either of the 
parties, it, beyond all controversy, 
puts its(*lf into a ])ositton of bellige- 
rency. On this head vv('. shall re- 
joice to see^ur policy retracted. If 
the Portuguese princes will continue 
to present to Europe a spectacle un- 
]>recc(lented among all the frightful, 
disgusting, and guilty spectacles of 
later times, two brothers seekuig 
ein-h other’s blood ; let tlie British 
take the only part suitable to a wise 
and moral ])eople ; let the British na- 
tion distinctly refuse to be an ac- 
coinpfic<i in this hideous exhibition ; 
or, if w(* must exert our ]»o\ver, let 
us ('xert it to coin iliate and apjiease, 
and put bn th our intervention to stop 
a contest \vhi<*b outrages every pub- 
lic interest, overy principle of huiua- 
nity, and c‘verv 4*omTn{iiid of religion. 

The exact stale 4)f the (juestion is 
this. Before the divuh of the late 
King J<ilm the Sixth, Dom Pedro had, 
hy an act of direi't revolt, <l(*(*lar<’d 
Brazil independent of Portugal, and 
himself Empmau*. On the ti<'ath of 
the hit(j King, in the Portu- 

guese nation, notwithstanding the 
revolt, oiVeianl their crown to Dom 
J*cdro, on eondititm of his returning 
to Portugal, wliich, by llie ancient 
laws, vv'as e,ss<mtial to his poss«».ssioii 
of the throii(‘. 'Fhe throne tln*n, hy 
thosi‘ laws, 4*:inie to the si’coml son 
of the late King, but tiial son was a 
priNoiu»r in Austria. A regiMicy was 
appointed in this emergency, by tin? 
iiil]ui*nc(» of Dom Pedro, at the head 
of which was his sister, tlie Infanta, 
which regimcy was suluued only in 
conse<jfiein‘e of the annexed condi- 
tion, that on the. secenui smi’s arri- 
ving' at tl»e age of twenty-five that 
sou should assume the regency ; a 
provision which notoriously pointed 
out Doin Migind, he being twenty- 
three at the time, hut incapable of 
the throne hy nrasoii of his being in 
captivity. But even with lliis provlBO 
the national discoiitent grew so vio- 
lent, tliat it produced the iimurnjc- 
tion atid invasion, wliich were put 
down only hy the British troopsfsent 
out by Mr Canning, on the pretext 
that, as coming froiii Spain, they<!on- 
Htituted a Spanish invasion. It was 
thus found necessary to release Dom 
Miguel, and appoint him Regent in 


order to quiet the public tumults, and 
preserve any show of doperidencc on 
Dom Pedro. But with this nominal 
Sovereign the Portuguese nation 
were not content. They considered 
a regency to be an acknowledgment 
of dependence on a power which 
had constitiiKMl itself altogether a 
separate and foreign state. With a 
perfectly justifiable national feeling, 
they refused to suft’er the colony to 
become the disposer of the parent 
state; and they, in 1828, proclaimed 
Dom Miguel king, for the mere ob- 
ject of national imiependem^e, and in 
undoubted consistency with the spirit 
of tlieir whole, code 6f laws referring 
to the throne. Dom Pedro now, 
for tife purpose of shaking Dom Mi- 
guel’s succession, trausfoi red to his 
(laughter, Donna Maria, aright which 
existed no longer, he having already 
alienated it freim himself, atid set her 
up as a rival to the prince of the na- 
tional choice. Tlr.‘ Portu;^uese na- 
tiiiii, still considerimr that the go- 
veriirnenl of a cliild must he but a 
contrivance for k(*eping the country 
tinder the jurisdiction of the father, 
and being jjtstified by the laws of 
lln‘ ( ’ortes, v(‘jecting the foreign King 
and fiU drscvnilnnUy r(‘fused to re- 
ceive her as their Queen; and have 
armed in deftmee ol’ the soveivign 
whom they ciiose, certainly without 
any iiitervcniion of foreign aid, for 
whom they are now fighting, and 
whom they linve hitherto shewn no 
lemlency whatever, under all their 
temptations, to abjure. 

It is evident tliat Dom Pedro, with- 
out his foriugii briuMdes, and his fo- 
riuirn money, could not slay an hour 
in Portugal ; it is eijiially clear that 
Dom Miguel isTightiiig with no other 
strength than the force of the coun- 
try. It is equally clear that a con- 
tinuance of the struggle can only 
alienate PortugJil from England, dis- 
turb Spain with fears of revolution 
ab(‘tte(l by England, and, as the re- 
sult, make them both listen to the first 
overtures from AiKtria and Russia 
ns conservatives of the old European 
system, In case of that war which 
now seems to menace Europe. The 
I character of the individuals is coni- 
paralivfdy unimportant to the ques- 
tion. 'riie only point for England to 
consider is, whether she can have any 
right to dictate the choice of a Sove- 
reign to an independent nation* 
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Chap. XVII. 


SCENES IN CUBA. 


Aitf/. Kifcly in harhour 

Is tlic Kin«’» .slini..-lii the deen iiook uhcr** onei* 

Tluui c.illed-Jt m*‘ iij* at inidiiiufiit to feti'h (low 
From (Iic -till \exod ilorinoothos*— tlioiv sho’c? hid. 

T/if Tempest. 


The spirit had indood fled — the 
ethereal essence had deivarted — and 
the poor wasted and blood-stained 
husk which lay before us, could no 
longer be moved by our sorrows, or 
gratilied by our sympathy. Yet 1 
stood riveted to the spot, until f was 
aroused by the deep-toncMl ^ oice of 
Padrv Carera, who, lifting up his 
hands towards heaven, addressed the 
Almighty in extempore prayer, be- 
seeching his mercy to our erring 
sister who had just de[)aited. The 
unusuahiess ot this startled me. — 
“ As the tree fall>, so must it lies” had 
been the creed of my forefatliers, and 
was mine ; hut iioiv I’or the first time 
I heard a clergyman wrestling in men- 
tal aifony, «and iritereoding with the 
Go(l who hath said, ‘‘ Repent before 
the nigiit cometb in which no man 
can work,’' for a sinful creature, 
whoso wonnout frame was now as a 
clod of the valley. Rut I had little 
time for consideration, as presently 
all the iK’gro ser\antsoftliec!stablish- 
meiit set uj) a loud howl, as if they 
had lost their nearest and dearest. 
“ Oh, our poor dear young mistress 
is dead ! She has gone to tin* bosom of 
the Virgin I — Slu* isgoiu* to be happy!” 
— “ Then why the deuce make such 
a yelling V” quoth Rang in the other 
room, when iIut had been tran?%lated 
to him. Glad to leave llic chamiicr 
of deatli, 1 entered the large hall, 
where 1 had left our friend. 

“Isay, Torn— awful work. Hear 
how the rain pours, and — murder- 
such a flash ! Why, in Jamaica, we 
don’t startle greatly at lightning, but 
absolutely I heard it hiss — there, 
again” — the noise of the thunder 
stopped further colloquy, and the 
wind now burst down the valley with 
a loud roar. 

Don Ricardo joined us. “ My good 
friends— we are in a scrape here — 
what is to be done ? — a melancholy 


aftair altogether.” — Bang’s curiosity 
here fairly got the better of him. 

“ I say, Don liic(irtlibus ^(\{} — beg 
pardon, thougli — do give over this 
iuimbuirging ouilandislt lingo of 
yours — speak like a Christian, in 
your mother tongue, and leave off 
your Spanish, which //o//’,. since I know' 
it is ail a seems to sit as strang»‘ly 
on you as my graiulimillier’s toupee 
would on Tom (Cringle’s Mary.” 

“ Now do pray, Mr Rang,” said 1, 
when Don Uieardo broke in — 

“ by, Mr Bang, 1 am, as you now 
know, a Seotchmaii.” 

“ How do I know any such thing 
— that i.s, fora eertainty — w)»il(» ytui 
keep cruising amongst so many lin- 
goe-', as Tom there says ?” 

“The dorhniy man,” said I.— Dun 
Uieardo smiled. 

“1 mn a Seoti liinan, my di‘ar sir; 
ami tln'same person wlio in hisytmilj 
\va^ mutlierunore nor less than wee 
iliehy ( luche, in the long town of 
Kirkaldy, is iu lii.s old age Dun Hi- 
ntrdu iJfunjffnift of St Jago de Chiba. 
Rut iimre of this anon, — at present 
we an* in the liouseof iimurning, and 
alas the day I that it should be ho.” 

Ry this time th(‘> storm had increa- 
sed most fearCilly, ami as Don Ri- 
cardo, Aaron, and my si* If, sat iti the 
daik damp coiner of the large 
gloomy hall, we could scarcely see 
each other, for the lightning Imd now 
ceased, and the daiknessw assij thick, 
that had it not been for the lightfroin 
the large funeral wax tapers, which 
liad been instantly lit upon poor 
Maria’s death, in tin*, room where 
she lay, that streamed through the 
open door, we should liave been un- 
, able to see our very lingers before 

1IH. • 

“ What is that ?” said (!ampana; 
“heard you nothing, gentlemen?” 

In the iuil.s of tlie rain and the 
blaati the same long low cry was 
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lirard, which had startled me by 
Maria’s bedside, and occasioned the 
sudden and fatal exertion which had 
the cause of the bursting out 
afresh of the bloodvessel. 

“ Wliy,” said I, “it is little more 
tlian thrc^e o’clock in the afternoon 
yet, dark as it is; let us sally out, Mr 
Bang, for 1 verily believe that the 
hollo we have heard is my Captain’s 
voicoj and, if I conjecture rightly, he 
must have arrived at the other side 
of the river, probably with the Doc- 
tor.” 

“ Wliy, Tom,” ([uotli Aaron, “ it ift 
only three in the afternoon, as you 
say, although by the sky I could al- 
most vouch for its being midnight, 
— but 1 don’t like that shouting — Did 
you ever read of a water-kelpie, Don 
liu hg 

“ 1 * 00 , ])oo, nonsense,” said the 
Don ; “ Mr (h'ingle is, I fear, riLdit 
<‘riough.” At tliis moment tlu^ wind 
thunderc'd at the door and window- 
shutters, and liowled amomrst the 
mnghbouring tnM*s and round the 
roof, as if it wouhl have blown tlio 
bouse down upon our devoted heads. 
The cry was again heard, during a 
momentary pause. 

“Zounds!** said Bang, “it nv the 
skippcM-’s voice, as sun? as fate — he 
must he in danger — lei us go and see, 
Tom.” 

“Take me with you,” said (am- 
pana, — the formnost always when any 
good deed was to he done, — and, in 
]»Ia(*e of <'la])piiig on his great-coat to 
meet the storm, to our unutterable 
surprise, h<‘ began to disrobe himself, 
all to his trowsers and large straw 
liat. He then <*alled one of tlie ser- 
vants, “ tnif }i}r Uft The /asso, 

(i long tliong of plaited hide, was 
foiihvvirli hronirht; he coiled it up 
in Ids left hand. “ Now, IVdro,” said 
he to tin? negro servant who had 
fetched it, (a tall strapping fellow,) 

you and (uispar follow me, Ceii- 
tlemeh, are yoti ready?” CJaspar 
npp(*ared, properly accoutred, with 
a long j)ole in one hand and a tliong 
similar to Don lli'*ardo’a in the other, 
lie as well as hia comrade being stark 
naked all to their waistcloths.' “ Ah, 
well done, my sons,” said D^n lli- 
cardo, as both the negroes preparf}d 
to follow their master. So Qff we 
started to the door, althougli wc 
heard the tormentn raging without 
with appalling fury. Bang undid the 


latch, and llio next moment he was 
Bat on his hack, the large leaf having 
down open with tremendous \io- 
lenre, capsizing him like an infant. 

The Pac/rc from the itiiier chamber 
came to our assistance, and by our 
joint exertions we at length got the 
door to again and barricaded, after 
wblcb we made our exit from the 
lee-side of the house by a window, 
rnder other circumstances, it would 
have been difficult to refrain from 
laughing at the appearance we made. 
We wen* all drenched in an instant 
after wh left the shelter of thcliouse, 
and ihoro was old Campana, naked 
to the waist, with his large sombrero 
and Ion? ])iglail hanging down his 
back, like a mandarin of twenty 
buttons. Next followed his two 
black assistants, naked as 1 have de- 
scribed thern,allthree with their coils 
of rope in llieir hands, like a hang- 
man and Ins deputies; then a Ivanced 
friend Han? and myself, without our 
coats or hats, with handkerchiefs 
tied round our heads, and our bodies 
bent down sn as to {-lein the gale as 
stroll?!}' as we could. 

But the ])lantin:r attorney, a great 
schemer, a kind of \Viil \Vimble in 
\m way, had ihouclit fit, of all things 
in the world, to bring his umbrella, 
wbicli the wind, as miiiht liave been 
expected, re\ersed most unceremo- 
niously the monn*nt he aiteni])te<l to 
hoist it, and tore it from the stall’, so 
tliat, on the impulse of tin* moment, 
he had to clutch the Hyin? red silk and 
thrust Ids lierul through the centre, 
where ihe slick had .sto<»d, as if he 
had been some curious flower. As 
we turnetl the corner of the house, 
the full force of the storm met us 
right in the teeth, wlieii llap llew Don 
Uicardo’s hat past us ; but the two 
blackamoors bad taken the precau- 
tion to strap each of theirs down 
with a strong-grass lanyard. We con- 
tinued to work to windward, while 
every now and then the hollo came 
past us i»n the gale louder and loiid- 
t?r, until it gifn^ed us to the fording 
whhdi we had crossed on our first 
arrival. We stopped there ; — the red 
torrent was rushing luinnltuously 
past us, but we saw nothing save 
tew wet and shivering negroes on tlie^ 
opposite side, who had sheltered 
iheinsehTs under a cliB*, and were 
busily employed in attempting to 
light a fire. The holloing continued. 
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“ Why, wluit can be wronj? ?’*. at 
length said Don liicnrdo, and he 
shouted to the people on tiie oppo- 
site side. 

He mi^ht as well have spared his 
breath, for, although they saw his 
gestures and tlie motion of his lips, 
they no more heard liim than we did 
them, as they very considerately in 
return made mouths at us, bellowing 
no doubt that they could not hear us. 

*'Don Ricardo — Don Ricardo !** at 
tliis crisis sung out Gaspar, who had 
clambered up the rock, to have a peep 
about him, — “ Are Maria — ^Wa son 
dos pobres, fjue peresqutn pronto^ si 
nosotros no pneden agudarlos.^' 

“ Whereabout r’* said (,-amppna — 
“ whereabouts ? speak, man, speak.” 

‘‘ Down ill the valh^y — about a 
quarter of a league, I see two men on 
a large rock, in tlie middle of the 
stream ; tlie wind is in that direction, 
it inuiH be tliein we beard.” 

“ God be gracious to us ! true 
enough — true t iioiiL'li, — let us go to 
tliem then — my children.” And w<‘ 
again all cam(*rcd off after tlio excel- 
lent Don Ricardo. But before we 
couhl reacli the spot, we had to make 
ii dtiouTy and come down upon it 
from the precipitous brow of the 
beetling cliff' above, for there was no 
beacli nor shore to the swollen river, 
whicli was here very deep, and sur- 
ged, rushing under the hollow bank 
with comparatively little noise, which 
was the reason wliy we heard llie 
cries so distinctiy. 

The unfortunates who were in 
peril, wJioever they might be, seerm^d 
to cotnpielifuid our motions, for one 
of them held out a wliite handker- 
chief, wliich I immediately ansvv’'er- 
ed by a similar signal, when the 
shouting ceasecl, until, guided by 
the negroes, we rearlu'd the verge 
of the cliff’, and looked down from 
the red crumbling bank on the foam- 
ing water, as it swept ])ast beneath. 
It was here about thirty yards broad, 
divided by a rocky vv edgelike islet, 
on which grew a juoriision of dark 
busiiesand one large tree, whose top- 
most branches were on a level with 
us where we stood. This tree was 
divided, about twelve feet from the 
xoot, into two limbs, in the fork of 
which sat, like a big monkey, no less 
a personage than Captain 'Sn him- 
self, wet and dripping, with his clothes 
Vesmeared with mud; and shivering 


with cold. At the foot of the tree sat 
ill rueful mood, a small antique beau 
of an old man in a coat whi<!]i bad 
once been blue silk, wearing breeches 
the original colour of which no man 
could tell, and without his wig, his 
clear bald pate shining amidst the 
surrounding desolation like an os- 
trich’s egg, Besidti tliescj worthies 
stood two trembling way-worn mules 
witli droo])ing heads, their long ears 
hanging down most disconsol.'itely. 
The moment we came in night, the 
skipper hailed us, 

“ Why, 1 am lioarsi with bawling, 
Don Ricardo, but hen am I and cl 
J)octor Pavo Peal, in as sorry a 
plight as any two genthunen iumhI 
be. On attempting the ford two 
hours ago, !>lockheads ns we were 
— beg pardon, Don Bavo” — the Doc- 
tor bowed, and grinned like a ba- 
boon — “ W(» bad nearly been dnuvn- 
cd ; indeed, we should have been 
drowned entircly,lia<l we not brought 
up on this island of Barataria here. 
— Bill bow is the young lady? tell 
me that,” said the excellent-hearted 
fellow, even in ib(‘ midst of bis own 
danger. 

“ jMind my beautiful 

child,” cried Bang. “ How are wc 
to get goa on term 

“ Poo — in the easiest way possi- 
ble,” rejoined be, with true sf^aman- 
like self-possesvion. ‘‘ I see you have, 
ropes — Tom (’ringle, heave me ibe 
end of the line which Don Ricardo 
carries, will you V” 

“ No, no— 1 can do tliat myself,” 
said Don Ricardo, and u itli a swing 
lie Jiove tin* I(*ailierri noose at the 
skipper, and wliipped it over bis 
neck in a Iwinkling. The Scotch 
Spaniard,! saw, was piuming himself 

on his skill, but N was up to 

him, for in an instant be dropped 
out of it,wbile in sli[)]>ing through he 
let it fail over a broken limb of the 
trei*. 

“ Snell an eel— such an eel !” 
slioiited the attendant negroes, both 
expert hands with the lasso them- 
selves. 

“ Now, Don Ricardo, oince I am 
not to bo had, make your end of the 
'thong^ fast round that Jargi* stone 
there.” Campatja did so. “ Ah, 
that will do.” And so saying, the 
skipper warped himself to the top of 
the cliff with great agility. He was 
no soonci Ui safety himself, however, 
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than tlift Idea of having left the poor 
doetor in peril dashed on him. 

I must return— I must return ! 
If the river rises, the body will be 
drowned out and out.” 

And notwithstanding our entreat* 
ies, he did return as he came, and 
descending the tree, began ap])arent- 
ly to argue vvitli the little Medico^ 
audio endeavour to persuade Jiim to 
ascend, and nuikc his escape as the 
(Captain himself had done; but it 
would not do. Vauo Ileal — as brave 
a little man as ever was seen — made 
many salains and olxusances, Init 
move lie would not. He shook his 
head repf»atedly, in a very soleiuri 
way, as if he had said, “ My very <‘x- 
cellent friends, 1 am much obliged to 
you, hut it is impossible ; my dignity 
would be compromised by such a 
proceeding.” 

Presentiy N apjiearod to wax 

very emphatic, and pohit(‘d to a ]iiii- 
iiacle of limestone rock, which had 
stood out like a small steeple a])o\e 
tlie surface of the tlashing, daik red 
eddies, when we lirr)t arrived on the 
spot, but now only slopjied tin* water 
with a loud gurgle, the top rising and 
disap])eariiig as tlu» .stream surged 
past, like a buoy in a tide- 

way. The small man shook lii.^ head, 
hut the water now rose so rjipidly, 
that there was scarcely dry standing 
room for llie two poor de^ils of 
mules, while the Doctor and the skip- 
per had the greatest <liiricully in liuiU 
iiig a footing for tliemseKes. 

'rime and circumstances began to 
])res8, and N , afu‘r another un- 

availing altrm]>t to ])ersuadi? the 
Doctor, began apparently t'o rouse 
himself, and inustcr his energies. 
He first drov<3 tlie mules forciidy 
into tlie stream at the side oppo>ite 
where we sitiod, which was tin* deep- 
est water, and least Iirokeu by rocks 
mid stones, and we bad the ]>leasure 
to see them scramble out safe Jiud 
sound ; he then put liis liand to bis 
mouth, ami hailed us to throw him a 
rope— it was done — he I'aiight it, and 
then by a signilicaut gesture to C’ani- 
puna, gave him to umbu'staud that 
now was the time. 1 In? Don, com- 
prehending him,liove liis noose with 
great preiusion, right over the little 
doctor’s head, and befoio he i^co- 
vered from his surprise, the (7aptaiu 
blipiied it under his arms, and signed 
to haul taught, wldle the Medico 


kicked, and spurred, and backed like 
a restive horse. At one and the 
same moment,^— -made fasta-ywy 
round his waist, and weJioistedaway, 
while he hauled on the other line, 
fio that we landed the Lilliputian 
Esculapius safe on the top of the 
bank, with the wind nearly out of his 
body from his violent exertions, and 
the running of the noose. 

It was now llie work of a moment 
for the Captain to ascend the tree 
and again warp himself ashore, when 
he set himself to apologize with all 
his might and main, pleading strong 
necessity*; and having siiececded in 
pacifying the oilended dignity of the 
Doctor, we turned towards the 
house.j^ 

“ Look out there,” sung out Cam- 
pana sharply. Time indeed, thought 
1, for right a-head of us, as if an invi- 
sible gigantic ploiighsliarehad passed 
oter the wiiods, a valley or chasm 
was suddenly opened down the hill- 
side with a noi-i* like thunder, and 
brandies and whole limbs of trees 
were instantly torn aw iiy, and tossed 
into the air like straws. “ Down ou 
your noses, my line fellows,” cried 
the skipper. \V were all llat in an in- 
stant exc<‘pt the Medico^ tJie stubborn 
little brute, who stood until the tor- 
nado reached him, when in a twink- 
ling lie was cast on his back, with 
a \ioltMu*tsas I thought, to have dri- 
ven his lireaih for e\er and aye out 
of his body. While Wv* lay we heard 
all kinds of things hurtle past us 
through tlie air, pieces of limber, 
branches of trees, coffee buslies, and 
even stomps. IVesemly it lulled 
.again, and we got upright to look 
round us. 

“ How will the old house stand all 
this, Don llicarclo r” said the dreiicli- 
ed skipper, lie. liad to shout to be 
heard. The Don was too busy to an- 
swer, but once move strode on to- 
wards the dwelling, as if he expect- 
ed someiliiiig even worse than we 
liad experienced to be still awaiting 
119. 15y the time we reached it, it 
was full of negroes, men, women, 
and children, whose liuts had al- 
ready been destroyed, poor, drench- 
ed, miserable devils, with scarcely 
•any clothing; and to crown our com- 
fort, we found the roof leaking in 
many places. By this time the night 
began to fall, and our prospects were 
far from flattering* The rala had 
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entirely e^ed, nor was there any 
lightning, but the storm was most 
tremendous, blowing *1n gusts, and 
veering round froni east to north 
with the speed of tiiought. Tlie force 
of the gale, however, gradually de- 
clined, until the wind subsided alto- 
gether, and every thing was still. 
The low murmured conversation of 
the poor negroes who environed 
us, was heard distinctly; the hard 
breathing of the sleeping children 
could even be distinguished. 15ut I 
was by no means sure that the hur- 
ricane was over, and Don Ricardo 
and the rest seemed to think as I did, 
for there was not a word interchan- 
ged between us for some time. 

Do you hear that at length said 
Aaron Bang, as a low moaning sound 
rose wailing into the night air. It 
approached and grew louder. 

“ Tlie voice of tin* approaching 
tempest amongst tlie higher branches 
of the trees,” said tin* Captain. The 
rushing noise overhead increased, 
but still all was so calm where we 
sat, that you could liavt* heard a pin 
drop. Poo, thought 1, it Ims parsed 
over us after all— no f(‘ar now, when 
one reflects how completely shelter- 
ed we are. Suddenly, however, the 
lights in the room where the body 
lay were blown out, and the roof 
groaned and creaked as it had been 
the bulkhea<ls of a ship in a tem- 
pestuous sea. 

We shall have to cut and run 
from this anchorage presently, after 
all,” said I; “ the house will never 
hold on till morning.” 

TJie words were scarcely out of 
iny mouth, when, ns if a thunderbolt 
had struck it, one of the windows in 
^ the hall was driven in with a roar, 
as if the Falls of Niagara had been 
pouring overhead, and the tem])e8t 
having thus forced an entrance, the 
roof of that part of the house wliere 
we sat was blown up, as if by gun- 
powder — ay, in the twinkling of an 
eye; and there we were with Ihebare 
walls, and the angry lieaven over- 
head, and the rain descending in 
bucketsfuL Fortiimitely, two large 
joists or cofiplef», heing <leeply em- 
bedded ill the substance of the walls, 
remuinef^i, when the rafters and ridge-^ 
pole were tbrii away, or we must 
have been crushed in the ruins. 

Tliere wa«.agairi a deathlike lull, 
the wind fell to a small melancholy 


sough amongst the tree»tops, but as 
before, where we sat, there was not a 
breath stirring. So complete was the 
calm now, that after a light had been 
struck, and placed on the floor in the 
middle of the room, shewing the sur- 
rounding group of shivering half- 
naked savages, with fearful distinct- 
ness, the dame shot up straight as 
an arrow, clear and bright, although 
wo heard the distant roar of the 
storm as it rushed over the moun- 
tain above us. 

This unexpected stillness frighten- 
ed'the women more than the fierce- 
ness of the gale at the loudest had 
done. 

“ We must go forth,” said Sfhom 
Campana; “the elements are only 
gathering themselves for a more 
dreadful Inirricane than what we 
have already experioneed. We must 
go forth to the little chapel in the 
wood, or the nbxt burst may, and will, 
bury us under the walls and she 
moved towards Maria’s room, where, 
by this time, lights had again h(*en 
placed. “ Wo must move the body,” 
we could hear her say; ” we must 
all proceed to the chapel ; In a few 
minut(*s the storm will be raging 
again as loud as ever.” 

“ And my wife is very right,” said 
Don Ricardo; “ so, Caspar, call the 
other people ; have some mats, and 
and mattresses carried down 
to llie chapel, anil wc* shall all re- 
move, for, with half of the roof gone, 
it is hut tempting the Almighty lu re- 
main here longer.” 

The word was passed, ami we 
were soon under weigh, four negroes 
leading the van, carrying tlie uri- 
coflinod body of the poor girl on a 
sofa; while two 8e» vants, with large 
splinters of a sort of resinous wood 
for flambeaux, walked by the side, of 
it. Next followed the women of the 
family, cove<*ed up with all the cloaks 
and spare garments that could he 
collected ; then Don Picador Om- 
grejo, with Ri(*ardo ('ampniin, the 
skipper, Aaron Bang, and myself; 
the procession being closi-d by the* 
household negroes, with more lights, 
which all burned steadily and clear. 

We descended through a magnifi- 
cent natural avenue of lofty trees 
(w)iOHO brown moss-grown trunk s 
and fantastic boughs were strongly 
lit up by the blaze of the resinous 
torches ; and the fresh wliite splinter- 
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marks where the branches had been 
torn off by the storm, glanced bright 
and clear, and the rain-drops on the 
dark leaves 8])arkled like diamonds) 
towards the river, along whose brink 
the brimful red-foaming waters rush- 
ed past us, close by the edge of the 
path. After walking about four hun- 
dred yards, we came to a small but 
massive chapel, fronting the river, 
the back part resting against a rocky 
bank, with two superb cypress-trees 
growing, one on each side of the 
door; we entered, Padre Carera 
leading tlic way. The whole area of 
the interior of the building did not 
exceed a parallelogram of twenty feet 
by twelve. At the eastern end, front- 
ing the door, there was a small altar- 
piece of hard wood, richly ornament- 
ed with silver, and there was one or 
two bare wooden benches standing 
on the tiled lloor; but the cliief so 
curity we had that the building 
would withstand tin* storm, consist- 
ed in its having no window or aper- 
ture whatsoever, exceptintr two small 
porUy one on each side of the altar- 
pi<*ce, and the door, which was a 
massive frame of hardwood j)lanking. 
The body was deposited at tlie foot of 
the altar, and the ladies, having been 
wrapped up in <*loaks and blankets, 
wertj sabdy bulged in tiuairenj while 
wcy the geiitlemeij of the com fort le.^'S 
party, seated ourselves,di8consolato- 
Iv enough, on the wooden benclies. 

Tiie door was made fast, after the 
servants had kindled a blaziuL^^ wood- 
fire on the floor ; ami although the 
nickering light the wax ta- 

pers in the six large silver candle- 
sticks which wero[>ianted beside the 
bier, as it blended with the red glare 
of the fire, and fell strong on the pale 
uncovered features of the corpse, 
ami on the anxious faces of the wo- 
men, was often startling enougli, yet 
being conscious of a certain degree 
of security, from the thickness of 
the walls, we made up our minds, as 
well as we could, to spend the night 
wluire we were. 

“ I say, l orn Cringle,” said Aaron 
Bang, “ ail the females are snug there, 
you sec ; we have a blazing fire on 
the hearth, and here is some comfort 
for we. men slaves whereupon he 
produced two bottles of bralldy. 
boil ilieardo Campana, with whom 
Bang seemed now to be absolutely 
in league t or, In vulgar phrascias thick 


a 9 pickpockets^ bed brought a goblet 
of water, and a small silver drinking 
cup, with him, so we passed the crea- 
ture round, and tried all we could to 
while away the tedious night. There 
had been a calm for a full hour at 
this time, and the Captain had step- 
ped out to reconnoitre, and on his 
return he had reported that the 
swollen stream had very much sub- 
sided. 

‘‘ Well, we shall get away, I hope, 
to-morrow morning, after all,” whis- 
pered Bang. 

He had scarcely spoken when it 
began to pelt and rain again, as if a 
waterspout liad burst overhead, but 
there was no wind. 

“ C^ue, that is the clearing up of 
it,” saia (.'loche. 

At tJiis precise moment the priest 
was sitting with folded arms, beyond 
the body, on a stool or Iressle, in the 
little al('ove or recess where it lay. 
Right overhead was one of the small 
round apertures in the ffahlo of the 
chape), wliicli, opening on the bank, 
appeared to the eye a round black 
spot in the white-washed wall. The 
bright wax-Iiirhls shed a stronglustre 
on the wprtliy Ch'rU'o\ litjure, face, 
and fine bald Jiead which sJioiie like 
silver, while the deeper tiut of the 
embers on the floor was rellected in 
ruby tints from tin* large silver cruci- 
fix that bung at bis waist. The rush- 
ing of the swollen river ])re\ented 
me hearing distinctly, ]>ni it occurred 
to me, once or twice, that a strange 
gtiTgling soiimi proceeded from tlie 
aforesaid lound aperuire. Tiie i'a- 
r/rc seemed to liear it also, for now 
and then he looked up, ami once he 
rose, but ap^iarently unable to distin- 
guish any thing, he sat down again, 
ilowever, ray attention had been ex- 
cited, and half asleep as I was, I kept 
glimmering iu the direction of the 
Vlerico. 

The Captain’s deep snore had gra- 
dually lengthened out, so ns to voucli 
for him forgetfulness, and Bang and 
Don Ricardo, and UielJh* ravo Jicof, 
and the ladies, hacfall subsided into 
the most perfect cjiiietude, when 1 
noticed, and 1 quaked and trembled 
like an aspeii leaf as I did so, a long 
(black paw, thrust through, and down 
from the dark aperture iiniiiediate- 
ly over Padre Carera\^ head, until 
it reached it, when, whatever it was, 
it appeared to scratdi him sharply^ 
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and then giving him a sina^t cuif, 
vi^^l^ed. The Priest started, put 
np hie hand» rpbbed his head, and 
aieeing nothing, again leant back, and 
was about departing to the land of 
. nod^ like the others, once more. But 
In a few mihutes the same black paw 
> again protruded, and this time 
a peering black snout was thrust 
^ through the hole after it, with two 
■ glancing eyes, and the paw, after 
swinging about like a pendulum for 
a fpw seconds, was suddenly thrust 
into the Pqdre*s open mouth as he 
lay back asleep ; and then giving 
him another smart crack, vanished 
as before. 

“ Hbhhh^ gohhleP gurgled the 
Priest, nearly choked. 

“ Avc Maria purissimaP (5**^ula- 
ted Carera, ^^(jue Bocado — what a 
mouthful ! — What can that be >’* 

This was more tliau I knew, I must 
confess, and altogether 1 was cou- 
sumcdly puzzled, but, from a disin- 
clination to alarm the women, 1 held 
my tongue. The Priest this time 
moved away to the other side from 
beneath tlic hole, but still within two 
feet of it— in fact, he could not get 
in tills diroctiou farther for the altar- 
iece— and being Jialf asleep, he Jay 
ack once more against the wall to 
take bis seat, taking the precaution, 
boivever, to clap oh his long shovel 
bat, shaped like a small canoe, ci oss- 
jwise, with the peaks standing out 
iFrom each side of his head, in place 
of being worn fore and aft, as usual. 
Well, thought I, a strange party ceis- 
tainly; but drowsiness was fast set- 
tling down on me also, when the 
aanje black paw ivas again thrust 
through the hole, and 1 distinctly 
heard a nuzzling, whining, shoit 
bark. I rubbed iny eyes and sat up, 
but before 1 was quite awake, the 
head and neck of a large found- 
land dog ivas shoved into the chapel 
through the round aperture, and ma- 
king a long stretch, the black paws, 
ibruat down and resting on the wall, 
supporting tlie creature, the animal 
snatched tne Pa&Itts hat oil' his head, 
and giving it an angry worry, as much 
as. to say. Confound it — 1 hat} hoped 
to iiave had the bead In it— it drop- 
ped it on the iloor> and with a loud, 
yell. Sneezer, my own old dear Snee- 
zar^leaped into Uie midst of u8,floun- 
d^U^^amongst the sleeping women, 
tlie firebrands about. 


making them hiss again with the wa- 
ter he shook from his shaggy coat, 
and frightening all hands like the 
very devil. • 

“ Sneezer, you villain, how came 
you here !” 1 exclaimed, in great 
ainazemeut — “ How came you here, 
sir?” The, dog knew me, 1 was per- 
suaded, for w'h(‘n‘benches were rear- 
ed against him, after the Avomen had 
Imddled into a corner, and every thing 
was in sad confusion, ho ran to me, 
and leaped on my neck, gasping and 
but finding that 1 was angry, 
and in no mood for toying, he plant- 
ed himself on end so suddenly, in 
the middle of the iloov close by the 
fire, that all our hands were .stay(»d, 
and no one could find in his heart to 
strike the poor dumb brute, be sat 
so quiet and motionless. “ Sneezer, 
111 }’ boy, what lia\e you to say — 
where liave you come, from jr” lie 
looked towards the door, and then 
walked deliberately towards it, and 
tried to open it vviili bis ]>a\vs. 

" Now,” said the ('aj)lain, ** that 
little scamp, who would insist on 
liding with me to St Jago, to see, as 
he said, if lie might not be of use, in 
fetcliiiig the surgeon from the slop 
in ease 1 could not liml Dr Bm- 
gara, has returned, altbuugb I desi- 
led him to stay on boarcl. Tin* pup- 
py has returned in bis cursed tr«iu- 
blesome zeal, for no otherwise could 
your <log be liere. f’ertaiidy, how- 
ever, lie did dot know Ibiil 1 had 
fallen in with Dr Pavo Ileal;” and 
the kind-lieartod fellow's heart melt- 
ed, as he continued — ** Ileturned— 
why, he may be drowned— (’riiigle, 
take care little ^lleefpoint be not 
drowned.” 

Sneezer lowered bis black snout, 
and for a inoinoLi, poked it into ilie 
white ashes of the fire, and llien 
raising it and stretebing bis neck 
upwards to its full length, be gave a 
short bark, and then a long loud 
howl. 

“ My life upon it, the poor boy is 
gone,” said 1. 

“ But what can we do ?” said Don 
Ricardo ; “ it is as daik as pitch.” 

And we again set ourselves to have 
a small rally at the brandy and wa- 
ter, as a resolver of our cloubts, wlie- 
the» we should sit still till daybreak, 
or sally forth now and run the chance 
of being drowned, with bat small 
hope of doing any good ; and the old 
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priest having left the other end of the 
chapel, where the ladies were once 
more reposing, now came in for his 
sliare. 

The noise of the rain increased, 
and there was still a little puff of 
Avind now and then, so'that the Pa^ 
dre^ taking an alformbra^ or small 
mat, used to kneel on, and placing 
it on the step where the folding-dot>rs 
opened inwards, took a cloak on his 
shoulders, and sat himself down with 
his back against the leaves, to keep 
them closed, as the lock or bolt was 
broken, and was in the act of swig- 
ging off his cupful of comfort, when 
a strong gust droves the door open, 
as if the devil himself had kicked it, 
capsized the Padre^ blew out tlie 
lights onc(i more, and scattered the 

brands of the fire, all about us. N 

and 1 started up, the women shriek- 
ed, but before we could get the 
door to again, in rode little Ileef- 
poiiit on a mule, Avith Doctor Piaget 
of tfie Firebrand behind him, bound, 
or lashcdy as we call it, to him by a 
strong thong. I’he black servants 
and the females took tliem for incar- 
inate fiends, I fancy, for the yells and 
shrieks that were set up were tre- 
iTieiidous. 

" Yo ho !** sung otit little Reefy ; 
“ don’t be frigliKnuMi, ladies — Lord 
love ye, 1 am half drowned, and the 
Doctor here is altogether so — ^quite 
entir«*ly drowned, 1 assure you. — I 
say, Mrdivo^ an’t it true And the 
little Irish rogue slewed his head 
round and gave the exhausted Doc- 
tor a most comical look, 

“ Not (piite,”c|uotli the Doctor,** but 
deuced near it. 1 say. Captain, Avould 
you have, known ns ? Avliy, we are 
dyed chocolate colour, you see, in 
that river, flowing not with milk and 
honey, but with soinetbing miracu- 
lously like pcascBoup — water I can- 
not call it.” 

** Put Heaven help us, Avhy did 
you try the ford, man ?” said Bang. 

“ You may say that, sir,” respond-^ 
ed wet Reefy ; “but our mule was 
knocked up, and it was so dark and 
tcnipestuous, that Ave should Imvc 
perished by the road if we had tried 
back for St Jago ; so seeing a light 
hero, the only indication ot a living 
thing, and llie stream looking 3iar- 
row and comparatively quiet — con- 
found it, it Avas all the. deeper though 
~we shoved across.** 

** But, bless me, if you had bQcn 
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thrown in the stream, lashed toge* 
ther as you are, you would have been 
drowned tor a certainty,**, said the 
Captain. 

“ Oh,** said little Reefy, “ the Doc- 
tor was not on the mule in crossing 
— no, no. Captain, I knew better-:-! 
had him in tow, sir; but after we 
crossed he was so faint and chill, that 
1 hud to lash myself to him to keep 
him from sliding over the animars 
counter, and walk he could not.” 

“But, Mas? ev Keefpoint, why came 
you back ? did I not desire you to re- 
main in tlie Firebrand, sir V** 

The inidsliipman looked nonplus- 
sed. “ Why, Captain, I forgot to take 
my clothes Avith me, and — and — in 
truth^ sir, 1 thought our surgeon 
Avould be of more \iso than any out- 
landish Gallipot that yoo could carry 
back.** 

The good intentions of the lad 
saved him farther reproof, although 
I could not help smiling at his coming 
back for his clothes, Avhen his wdiole 
Avardrobe on starting was confined 
to the two false collars and a tootli- 
brush. 

“ But where is the young lady *r** 
said the Doctor. 

** Beyond your help, iny dear Doc- 
tor,” said the skipper ; “ she is dead 
—all that remains of her you see 
Avithin tiiat small railing there.** 

** Ah, indeed i** cpiolh the Medico^ 
** poor girl — poor girl — deep decline 
—wasted, terribly wasted,** said he, 
as he returned from the railing of 
the altar piece, Avherc he had been 
to look down upon the body ; and 
tlien, as if there never Jiad been such 
a being as poor Maria Olivera ih 
existence, he continued, “ Pray, Mr 
Bang, what may you have in that 
buttle ?** 

** Brandy, to be sure. Doctor,** said 
Bang. 

“A thimbleful then, if you please.” 

** By all ineatis’* — and the planting 
attorney handed the black bottle to 
the surgeon, who applied it to his 
lips, Avithout more circumlocution. 

“ Lord love usT— poisoned— Oh, 
gemini !’* 

“ Why, Doctor,” said N— ,** what 
has come over you ?*' 

» “ Poisoned, (’apinin— only taste.” 

T/ie bottle contained so;/. It was 
some time before we could get the 

f loor man quieted ; and Avlien at 
eiigth he was stretched along « 
bench, and the fire was stirred up. 
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and new wood added to it, the fresh 
air of early luorning began to be 
scented. At tbis time wo missed 
Padre Carera, and, in trutli, we all 
fell fast asleep; but in about an hour 
or so afterwards, I was awoke by 
some one stepping across me. The 
same cause had stirred N— . It 
. was Aaron Bang, who had been to 
look out at the door, 

I say. Cringle, look here — the 
Padre and the servants are digging 
a grave close to the chapel — are they 
going to bury the poor girl so sud- 
denly V” 

1 stepped to the door, the wind 
had entirely fallen — but the rain fell 
fast— the small chapel door looked 
out on the still swollen, but ^ubsi- 
. ding river, and beyond that on the 
mountain, which rose abruptly from 
the opposite bank. On the side of 
the liill was situated a negro village, 
of about thirty huts, where lights 
were already twinkling, as if the in- 
mates were preparing to go forth to 
their work. Far above them, on the 
ridge, there was a clear cold streak 
towards the east, against which the 
outline of the mountain, and the 
large trees which grew on it, were 
sharply cut out; but overhead, the 
firmament was as yet dark and threat- 
ening, The morning star had just 
risen, and was sparkling bright and 
clear through the branclies of a mag- 
nificent tree, that shot out from the 
highest part of the hill ; it B<*emed 
to have attracted the Captain’s at- 
tention as well as mine. 

" Were I romantic now, Mr Oin- 

f le, I could expatiate on that view. 
low cold, and clear, and chaste, 
every thing looks I , The elements 
have subsided into a perfect calm, 
every thing is quiet and still, but 
there is no warmth, no comfort in 
the scene.” 

** What a soaking rain !” said Aaron 
Bang;*' why, the drops are as small 
as pin points, and so thick! — a 
Scotch mist is a joke to them. Un- 
usual all this, Captain. You know 
0ir rain in Jamaica usually descends 
in bucketsful, unless it be regularly 
set in for a week, and then, but then 
only, it becomes wbat^in England 
we are in the habit of calling a soak-* 
in§ rain. One good thing, however, 
••-^wbfle it descends so quietly, the 
earth will absorb it all, and that furi- 
aua river will not continue swollen,” 
Piobably not,” said L 


‘‘ Mr Cringle*” said the skipper, 

do you mai^ that tree on the ridge 
of the mountain, that largo tree in 
such conspicuous relief against the 
eastern sky V” 

“ I do, Captain. But— heaven help 
us ! — what necromancy is this ! it 
seems to sink into the mountain top 
—why, I only see the uppermost 
branches now. It has disap))eared, 
and yet the outline of the hill is as 
distinct and well defined as ever ; I 
can oven sec the cattle on the ridge, 
although tliey arc running about in 
a very incomprehensible way cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Hush !” saidDon Ricardo, “ hush ! 
—the Padre is reading the funeral 
service in the chapel, preparatory to 
the body being brought out.*' 

And so he was. But a low grum- 
bling noise, gradually increasing, 
was" now distinctly audible. The 
monk hurried oii with the ym'seribed 
form — he finished it — and we were 
about lifting the body to carry it 
forth — Bang and 1 being in the \ery 
act of stooping down to lift the bier, 
when the Captain sung out sharp 
and quick, — “ Here, T4>ih I”— the ur- 
gency of the appeal abolish irur the 
Misttr — " Here! — zounds, the whobj 
hill side is in motion!” And as l>o 
spoke 1 beheld the neirro \ illage, that 
hung on the opposite bank, gradu- 
ally fetch way, houses, trees, and all, 
with a loud, harsli, grating souiul. 

(iod defend us I” I involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

Stand clear,” shouted tlie skipper; 
** the whole hillside opposite is un- 
der weigh, and we shall bo bothei ed 
hero presently.” 

He was right — the entire face of 
the hill over against us was by this 
time in motion, sliding over the suh- 
stratiim of rock like a first-rate gli- 
ding along the welbgreased ways at 
lauiicliJng — an earthy avalanche. 
Presently the rough, rattling, and 
crashing sound, from the disnipture 
of the soil, and the breaking of the 
branehes, and tearing up by the roots 
of the largest trees, gave warning of 
some tremendous incident. Tlio 
lights in the huts Rtill burned, but 
houses and all continued to slide 
’ down the declivity; and anon a loud 
startled exclamation was heard here 
and there, and then a pause, but the 
low mysterious hurtling sound never 
ceased. 

At length a loud and continuous 
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yell echoed along the hill-side. The 
noise increased — the rushing sound 
came stronger and stronger — the ri- 
ver rose higher, and roared louder; 
it overleaped the lintel of tlie door 
•—the lire on the floor hissed for a 
moment, and tlien expired in smoul- 
dering wreaths of white smoke — the 
discoloured torrent gurgled into the 
chapel, and reached the altar-piece ; 
and while the cries from the hilhside 
were highest, and bitterest, and most 
despairing, it suddenly Ailed tlic cha- 
pel to the top of the low door-post; 
and although the large tapers which 
had beeti lit near the altar-piece were 
as yet uiiexiinguished, like inetcors 
sparkling on a troubled sea, all was 
misery and <*oiisteriiation. “ Have 
patience, and be composed, now,” 
sliouted Don Ricardo. “ If it in- 
creases, wc can escape tlirougb the 
apen tures here, beliin<i the altar-piece, 
and from theuee to the liiuh ground 
beyond. Tlie heavy rain has loosed 
the soil on the o])posite bank, and it 
has slid into the rivcr-ctuirse, negro 
houses and all. But be composed, 
my dears — tfolhing supernatural in 
all this; and rest assur<‘d, although 
the river has unquf»stionably been 
forced from its channel, that there is 
no danger, if you will only maintain 
your seif-possession.” Aiidjherc we 
were — an inhabitant of a cold cli- 
mate cannot go along with me in the 
description. We were all alarmed, 
blit we were not rInUed — cold is a 
great daunter tif bravery. At New 
Orleans, the black regiments, in the 
heat of tlie forenoon, were really the 
ihost eflicient corps of the army ; but 
in the morning, when the hoar frost 
was on the long wire grass, tliey were 
but as a broken reed. Him loo rohl 
foi hnne to-<lay,” said the sergeant 
of the (jxciiadier Company of the 
West India regiment, which was bri- 
gaded in the ill-omened advance, 
wiien wo attacked New Orleans ; but 
here, having heat, and seeing none 
of the women egregiously alarmed, 
we all took heart of grace, and really 
thero^was no (piailing amongst ns. 

Senora ^C>anipana and her two 
nieces, Senora I'angrejo and her an- 
gelic daughter, had all betaken them- 
selves to a sort of seat, enc1osi|ig the* 
altar in a semicircle, with tho pease- 
soup-coloured water up to their 
knees. Not a word— not an eVcla- 
mution of fear escaped from themi 


although the gushing eddies from 
the open door shewed that the soil 
from the opposite hill was fast set- 
tling down, and usurping the former 
channel of the river. ** All very Ane 
this to read of,” at last exclaimed 
Aaron Bang. Zounds, we shall be 

drowned. Look out, N . Tom 

Cringle, look out ; for my part, 1 shall 
dive through the door, and take iny 
chance.” 

“No use in that,” said Don Ricar- 
do; “ the two round openings there 
at tlie west end of tho chapel, open 
on a dry shelf, from which the ground 
slopes easily upward to the house ; 
let us put the ladies through those, 
and then wc males can shift for our- 
selv^^H as we best may.” 

At this moment the w'atcr rose so 
lilgh, that the bier on which the 
corpse of poor Maria Olivera lay 
stark and stiff, was floated oA* the 
tressels, and turning on its edge, 
after glancing for a moment in the 
light cast by the wax tapers, it sank 
into the thick brown water, and was 
no more seen. 

I’heold Priest murmured a prayer, 
but the eAect on us was electric. 
“ Saitfi iffti peut” was now the cry ; 
and Sneezer, quite in his element, 
began to cruise all about, threaten- 
ing the tapers with instant extinction. 
“ Ladies, get through the holes,” 
shouted Don Ricardo. “Captain, get 
you out first.” 

“ C'aii't desert iny ship,” said the 
gallant fellow ; ** the last to quit 
where danger is, my dear sir. It is 
iny charter ; but, Mr Oingle, go you, 
and hand the ladies out.'* 

“ I'll be damn’d if I do,” said 1. 
“ Beg pardon, sir; I simply mean to 
say, that I cannot usurp the pas from 
you.” 

“ Then,” quoth Don Ricardo— a 
more discreet personage than any 
one of us — “ I will go myself and 
forthwith he screwed himself through 
one of the round holes in the wall 
behind the altar-piece. “ Give me 
out one of the w'ax tapers — there is 
no wind now, said Don Ricardo ; 
“ and hand out my wife, Captain 
N 

“ Are 3 far in /” said the matron, 
“ I shall never get through that liole.” 

** Try, my dear madam,” said Bang, 
for by Uiis time wo were all deuced- 
ly alarmed at our situation. " Try, 
madam and wo lifted her towaros 
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the hole — fairly entered her into it 
head foremost, and all was smooth, 
till a certain part of the excellent 
woman*B earthly tabernacle stuck 
fast. 

We could hear her invoking all the 
saints in the calendar on tne out- 
side to “ make her thinC^ but the 
flesh and muscle were obdurate — 
through she would not go, until — 
delicacy being now blown to the 

winds— Captain N placed his 

shoulder to the old lady’s extremity, 
and with a regular ** Oh, heave, oh !” 
shot her through the aperture into 
her husband’s arms. The young la- 
dies we ejected much more easily. 
The Priest was next passed, and so 
we went on, until in rotation we had 
all made our exit, and were perclied 
shivering on the high bank. God 
defend us! we bad not been a mi- 
nute there, when the rushing of the 
stream increased— the rain once more 
fell in torrents — several large trees 
came down with a fearful impetus 
in the roaring torrent, and struck the 
corner of the chapel. It shook — we 
could see the small cross on the east- 
ern gable tremble. Another Htump 
surged against it — it gave way — and 
in a minute afterwards, there was 
not a vestige remaining of the whole 
fabric. 

What a funeral Cor thee, Maria !” 
said Don Ricardo. 

Not a veutige of the bodg was ever 
found. 

There was nothing now for it. 
We all stopped, and turned, and 
looked — there was not a stone of the 
building to be seen — all was red pre- 
cipitous bank, or dark flowing river 
—so we turned our steps towards 
the house. The sun by this time had 
risen. We found the northern range 
of rooms were entire, and we now 
made the most of it ; and, by dint of 
the Captain’s and my nautical skilly 
we had, before dinner-time, rigged a 
canvass-jury-roof over the southern 
part of tlie fabric, and were once 
more sat down in comparative com- 
fort at our meal. But it was all me- 
lancholy work enough. However, at 
last we retired to our beds; and 
next morning, when I awoke, there 
was the small stream once more 
trickling over the face of the rock, 
with the slight spray wafting into 
my bed-room, as quietly as if no 
•torm bad taken place. 


We were kept at Don Picador’s 
for three days, as, from the shooting 
of the soil from the opposite hill, the 
river had been dammed up, and its 
channel altered, so that there was 
no venturing across. Three negroes 
were unfortunately drowned, when 
the bank shot^ as Bang called it. But 
the wonder passed away; and by 
nine o’clock on the third day, when 
we mounted our mules to proceed, 
there was little apparently on the fair 
face of nature to mark that such 
fearful scenes had been. However, 
when we did get under weigh, we 
found that the hurricane had not 
passed over us without leaving fear- 
ful evidences of its violence. 

We had breakfasted — the women 
had wept — Don Ricardo Jiad blown 
his nose — Aaron Bang had blunder- 
ed and lidgtUed about — and tlie hes- 
tins were at the door. We emhr.iced 
the ladies. “ My son,” said Seuora 
('angrejo, “ we shall most likely ne\ er 
meet again. You have your country 
to go to— you have a mother. Oh, 
may she never sufler the pangs which 
have wrung niy heart I But 1 know — 
1 know that she never will.” I hovved. 
“ We may never — indeed, in all lik<*- 
lihood we shall never meet again !” 
continued she, in a rich, deep-tum*d, 
mellow voice; ” but if your way of 
life should ever lead you to ('ordova, 
you will bo sure of ha\ing many \i^ 
hitors, if you will hut gi\e out that 
you have shewn Kindness to Maria 
Olivera, or to any one connected 
witli her.” She wept — and hent over 
me, pressing both her hands on tlu* 
crown of iny head. “ May tliat great 
God, who careth not for laiik or sta- 
tion, for nation or for country, bless 
you, my son — bless you i” 

All this was sorry .vork, Slie kiss- 
ed me on the foiidiead, {md turned 
away. Her daughter was standing 
close to her, like Niohe, all tears.” 
“ Farewell, Mr Gi ingle — may you be 
happy!” 1 kissed herhand — she turn- 
ed to the Captain. He looked in- 
expressible things, and taking her 
Jiaud, held it to hts breast ; and then, 
making a slight genuflexion, pres.sed 
it to his lips. He appeared to be 
amazingly energetic, and she seent- 
>cd to struggle to be released. He 
recovered himself, how'ever — made 
a solemn bow — the ladie^i vanished. 
We shook hands wdth old Don Pica- 
dor, mounted our mules, and bid a 
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last adieu to the Valley of the Hurru 
cane. 

We ambled along for some time 
ill silence. At length the skipper 
dropped asterUi until he got along- 
side of me. “ I say, Tom” — I was 
well aware that he never called me 
Tom unless his heart was fiilh ho- 
nest man — “ Tom, what think you of 
Francesca Cangrejo?” 

Oh ho! sits the wind in that quar- 
ter V thought I. “ Why, I don’t know, 
C-aptain — I hjivc seen her to disad- 
vantage — so rnucli misery — fine wo- 
man though — rather large to my taste 
_but” 

“ Confound your huts^^ quotli the 
Captain. ** 15ut, never mind — push 
on, push on.” — (f may tell the gentle 
n'ader in his ear, tliat the wortliy fel- 
low, at the moment when I send this 
chapter to the press Jias l»is flag, and 
that Francesca Caugi*ej<i is no less a 
personage tlian his wile.) 

However, let us get along.^“ Doc- 
tor Pa 00 iffY//,” said Don Ricardo, 

now sim!e you have been good 
enough to spare us a day, let us get 
t}H‘ heart ol your secret out of you. 
^^hy, you must ha\e been pretty 
well frightened on tln^ island there.” 

“ Never so rnucli friglitened iii my 
life, Don Ricardo; that English cap- 
tain is a most femju stnous man — but 
all has ended well ; and after having 
seen you to the crossing, 1 will bid 
you good-bye.” 

“ Poo — nonsense. ('<ime along — 
liere is the English medico, your hro- 
tlier Esculapiijs ; so, come along, you 
can return in the morning.” 

“ Rut the sick folks in ^an- 
lijigo !” 

“ Will be none the sicker of your 
absence. Doctor Paco Jieul,"^ re- 
sponded Don Ricardo. 

The little Doctor laughed, and away 
we all cantered — Doit Ricardo lead- 
ing, followed by his wife and daugh- 
ters on three stout mules, sitting, not 
on side-saddles, but on akindof chair, 
with a foot-board on the larboard 
side to support the feet— then fol- 
lowed the two (iahns, and little Reef- 
point, while the Caj,tain and I brought 
tip the rear. We had not proceeded 
live hundred yards, wlieu we were 
brought to a stand-still by a mighty* 
tree, whicli had been thrown down 
by the wind right across the road. 
On the right hand, there* was a pef- 
pendiculur rock rising up to a height 


of five hundred feet; and on the left, 
an equally precipitous descent, with- 
out either ledge or parapet to pre- 
vent one from falling over. What 
was to be done ? We could not by 
any exertion of strength remove the 
tree ; and if we sent baik for assist- 
ance, it would have been a work of 
time. So we dismounted, got the la- 
dies to alight, — and Aaron Bang, 

N , and myielf, like true knights 

errant, undertook to ride the mulos 
over the stump. 

Aaron Bang led gallantly, and 
made a deuced good jump of it— 

N followed, and made not quite 

so clever an exhibition — I then rat- 
tled at it, and down came mule and 
ridert However, we were accounted 
for on the right side. 

“ But what shall become of us?” 
shouted the English Doctor. 

“ And as for me, I sliJill return,” 
said the Spanisli medico, 

“ Lord love you, no,” said little 
Reefpoint; “ here, lash me to niy 
beast, and no fear.” Piaget made 
him fast, as desired, round the mule’s 
neck, with a stout thong, and then 
drove him at the barricade, and over 
they came, man and beast, although, 
to tell the truth, little Reefy alighted 
well out oil the neck, with a hand 
grasping each <^ar. However, he was 
a gallant little felloiv, and in nowise 
discouraged, so he undertook to 
bring over the other quadrupeds; 
and in little more than a quarter of 
au hour, we were all under tveigh on 
tlie opposite side, in full sail towards 
Dun Ricardo’s property. But as we 
proceeded up the valley, the destruc- 
tion caused by the storm became 
more and more apparent. Trees 
were strewn about in all directions, 
having been torn up by the roots — 
road there was literally none ; and 
by the time tve reached the coffee 
estate, after a ride, or scramble, 
more properly speaking, of three 
hours, we W’ere all pretty much tired. 
In some places the road at the best 
was but a rocky shelf of limestone 
not exceeding 12 inches in width, 
where, if you had slipped, down you 
would have gone a thousand feet. 
At this time it was white and clean 
as If it had been newly chiselled, all 
the soil and sand having been washed 
away by the recent heavy rains. 

llie situation was beautiful ; the 
house stood on a platform senrpea 
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out of the hillside, with a beautiful 
view of the whole country down to 
St Jago. The accommodation was 
good ; more comforts, more English 
comforts, in the mansion, than 1 had 
yet seen in Cuba ; and as it was built 
of solid slabs of limestone, and 
roofed with strong hardwood tim- 
bers and rafters, and tiled, it had 
sustained comparatively little injury, 
as it had the advan«igo of being at 
the same time sheltereci by the over- 
hanging clid'. It stood in the middle 
of a large platform of hard sun-dried 
clay, plastered over, and as white as 
chalk, which extended about forty 
feet from the eaves of the house, in 
every direction, on which the coffee 
was cured. This platform was sur- 
rounded on all sides by the greenest 

S pass I had ever seen, and oversha- 
owed, not the house alone, but the 
whole level space, by one vast wild 
fig-tree, 

I say, Tom, do you see that 
Scotchman hugging the Creole, eh V** 
** Scotchman !** said I, looking to- 
wards Don Ricardo, who certainly 
did not appear to be particularly 
amorous; on the contrary, we had 
just alighted, and the worthy man 
was enacting groom, 

** Yes,” continued Bang, ** the 
Scotchman hugging the Creole; look 
at that tree^do you see the trunk of 
it?” 

I did look at it. It was a magnifi- 
cent cedar, with a tall straight stem 
covered over with a curious sort of 
fretwork, wove by the branches of 
some strong parasitical plant, which 
had w^arped itself round and round 
it, by numberless snakelike convolu- 
tions, as if it }iad been a vegetable 
Laocoon. The tree itself shot up 
branchless to the uncommon height 
of fifty feet; the average girth of tlie 
trunk being four and twenty feet, or 
eight feet m diameter. The leaf of 
the cedar is small, not unlike the 
ash ; but when 1 looked up, I noticed 
that the feelers of this ligneous ser- 
pent had twisted round the larger 
Doughs, and blended their broad 
leaves with those of the tree, so that 
it looked like two trees grafted into 
one ; but, as Aaron Bang said, in a 
very/ew years the cedar would en- 
tirely disappear, its growth being im- 
pede, its pith extracted, and its core 
rolled, by the baleful embraces of 
the wild fig, Scotchman hug^ 


ging the CrCoW^ After we had fairly 
shaken into our places, there was 
every promise of a very pleasant vi- 
sit. Our host had a tolerable cellar, 
and although there was not much of 
style in his establishment^ still there 
was a fair allowance of comfort, 
every thing considered. The even- 
ing after we arrived was most beau- 
tiful. The house, situated on its white 
plateau of hnrhicues^VL^ the coffee plat- 
forms are called, where large piles of 
the berries in their red cherrylike 
husks had been blackening in tlie sun 
the wliole forenoon, and on which a 
gang of negroes was now employed 
covering them up with tarpawlings 
for the night, stood in the centre of 
an amphitheatre of mountains, the 
front box as it were, the stage part 
opening on a bird’s eye view of the 
distant town and harbour, witli tlie 
everlasting ocean beyond it, the cur- 
rents iuid daws of wind making its 
surface look like ice, as we were too 
distant to discern the heaving of tlie 
swell, or the motion of the liillows. 
The fast falling shades of evening 
were aided by tlie Honibrous shadow 
of the immense tree over head, and 
all down in the d<‘ep valley was now 
dark and undistinguishahle ; and the 
blue vapours were gradually lloating 
up towards us. To the loft hand, oii 
the shoulder of the Horseshoe 1 1 ill 
the sunbeams stilly lingered, and the 
gigantic shadows 'of the trees on 
the right hand prong WM»re stnmgly 
cast across the valley on a red pre- 
cipitous bank near the top of it. The 
sun was descending beyond tlie 
wood, dashing throngli tlie brandies, 
as if they had been on fire. lie disap- 
peared. It was a most lovely still 
evening — the air — hut Jiear the skip- 
per — 

“ It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note in heard ; 
It is llie iiour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds and waterti iieur, 

Make musie to the lonely ear. 

Each dower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars arc met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf is hrowncr hue, 

•And iij the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

When twilight melts beneath the moon 
away.” 
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Well recited, ekipper/* shouted 
Bang. “ Given as the noble poet*s 
verses should be given, I did not 
know the extent of your accomplish- 
ments; grown poetical ever since 
you saw Francesca Cangrejo, eh ?** 

The darkness hid the gallant Cap- 
tain’s blushes, if blush he did. 

I say, Don Ricardo, who are 
those f*’ — half a dozen well clad ne- 
groes had approached the house by 
this time — “Ask thorn, Mr Bang; take 
your friend Mr Cringle for an inter- 
preter.” 

“ Well, I will. Tom, W’ho are they? 
Ask thc*m — do.” 

I put the question, “ Do you be- 
long to the property ?” 

The foremost, a handsome negro, 
answered mo, “ No, we don’t, sir ; 
at least, not till to-morrow.” 

“ Not till to-morrow?” 

“ No, sir, Somos Caballeros 
(“ we are gentlemen to-day.”) 

“ Gentlemen to-day; and, pray, 
what shall you be lo-niorrow F’ 

^^Esdavos otra re.?,” (“ slaves again, 
sir,”), rejoined the poor fellow, no- 
ways daunted. 

“ And you, my darling,” said I to 
a nice well-dressed girl, who seemed 
to be the sister of tlie spokesman, 
“ what are you to-day, may I ask V” 

She laughed — " JC^clavo, a slave 
to-dav, but to-morrow I shall be 
free.’’ 

“ Very strange.” 

“ Not at all, Seuor ; there arc six 
of ns in a family, and one of us is 
free each day, all to fatlier there,” 
pointing to an old greyJieaded ne- 
gro, who stood by, leaning on liis 
staff — “ he is free two days in the 
week ; and as I ain going to have a 
child,” — a cool admission, — “ 1 want 
to buy another day for myself too— 
but Don Ricardo will tell you all 
about it.” 

The Don by this time chimed in, 
talking kindly to the poor creatures ; 
but we had to retire, as dinner was 
now announced, to W’hich \ve sat 
down. 

Don Ricardo liad been altogether 
Spanish in Santiago, because he lived 
there amongst Spaniards, and every 
thing was Spanish about him; so wi^i 
the tact of his countrymen ho had gra- 
dualljr been merging into the society 
III which he moved, and at lenglh ha- 
ving married a very high caste Spa- 
nish lady, ho became regularly amal- 


gamated with the community. But 
here in his mountain retreat, sole 
master, his slaves in attendance on 
him, he was once more an English- 
man, in externals, as he always was 
at heart, and Richie Cloche from 
the Lang Toon of Kirkaldy, shone 
forth in all his glory as the kind- 
hearted landlord. His head house- 
hold servant was an English, or 
rather a Jamajea negro ; his equip- 
ment, so far as the dinner set out 
w^as concerned, was pure English; 
he \vould not even speak any thing 
but English himself. 

The entertainment was exceeding- 
ly good, the only thing that puzzled 
we uninitiated subjects, was a fri« 
casiee of Macaca worms, that is, the 
worm which breeds in the rotten 
trunk of the cotton-tree, a beautiful 
little insect, as h\^ as a miller’s 
thumb, with a white trunk and a 
black head— in one word, a gigantic 
caterpillar. 

Bang fed thereon, but it was beyond 
my compass. However, all this while 
we were having a great deal of fun, 
when Sehora Campana addressed 
her husband— “ My dear, you are 
now in your English mood, so I sup- 
pose we must go.” We had dined 
at six, and it might now be about 
eight. Don Ricardo, with all the 
complacency in the world, bowed, 
as niucli as to say, you are right, iny 
dear, you may go, when his young- 
est niece addressed him. 

” Tiv — my uncle,” said she, in a 
low silver-toned voice, “ Juana and I 
have brought our guitars” 

“ Not anotlier word to be said,” 

quoth N , — “ the guitars by till 

means.” 

The girls in an instant, widiout any 
preparatory blushing, or other bo- 
theraii(»n, rose, slipped their heads 
and right arms through the black rib- 
bons that supported their instru- 
ments, and stepped into the middle 
of the room. 

“ ‘ The Moorish Maid of Grana- 
da,’ ” said Sehora Campana. They 
nodded. 

“ Voii shall take Fernando the 
sailoCs part,” said Sehora (?aiidaJa- 
ria, the youngest sister, to Juana, 

for your voice is deeper thim 
mine, and I shall be Anna.” 

“Agreed,’* said Juana, with alovcw 
ly smile, and an arch twinkle 
eye towards me, and then launchca 
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forth in full tide, accompanying her 
sweet and mellow voice on that too 
much neglected instrument, the gui- 
tar. It was a wild. Irregular sort of 
ditty, with one or two startling ara- 
hesque bursts in it. As near as may 
be, the following conveys the mean- 
ing, but not the poetry. 

THE MOOlUSH MAID OF GRANADA. 
FERNANDO. 

** The setting moon hangs over the hill ; 
On the dark pure breast of the mountain 
lake. 

Still trembles her greenish silver xvake^ 
And the blue mist floats over the nit. 
And the cold streaks of dawning appear, 
Giving token that sunrise is near ; 

And the fast clearing east is flushing. 
And the watery clouds are blushing ; 
And the day-star is sparkling on high, 
Like the fire of my Anna's dark eye; 
The ruby- red clouds in the east 
Float like islands upon the sea. 

When the winds are asleep on its breast ; 
Ah, would that such calm were for me! 
And see the first streamer-like ray, 

From the unrisen god of day. 

Is piercing the ruby- red clouds, 

Shooting up like golden shrouds . 

And like silver gauze falls the shower. 
Leaving diamonds on bank, bush, and 
bower. 

Amidst many unopened flower. 

Why walks the dark maid of Granada? 

ANNA. 

** At evening when labour is done. 

And cool’d in the sea is the sun ; 

And the dew sparkles clear on the rose, 
And the flowers are beginning to close, 
Which at nightfall again in the calm 
Their incense to God breathe in bairn ; 
And the hat flickers up in (he «<ky. 

And the beetle hums moanirtgly by ; 

And to rest in the bftike speeds the deer, 
While the nightingale sings loud and clear. 

Scorched by the beat of the sun’s fierce 
light, 

The sweetest flowers are bending most 
Upon their slender stems ; 

More faint are they than if tempest tost. 
Till they drink of the sparkling gems 
That fall from the eye of night. 

** Hark ! from lattices guitars are tinkling, 
And though in heaven the stars are 
twinkling, 

ifo tell-tale moon loolaw over the mouii- 
Cain, 

To peer at her pale cold faep in the 
/ fountain ; 


And serenader's mellow voice. 

Wailing of war, or warbling of love, 

Of love, while the melting maid of his 
choice 

Leans out from her bower above. 

** All is soft and yielding towards night, 
Wlien blending darkness shrouds all 
from the sight ; 

But chaste, chaste, is this cold, pure 
light, ’ 

Sang the Moorish maid of Granada.” 

After the song, we all applauded, 
and the ladies liaviiig made their 
contj{\^y retired. The Captain and I 
looked towards Aaron Bang and Don 
llieardo; they were tooth and nail 
at something which we could not 
understand. So we w'isely held our 
tongues. 

“ Very strange all this,” quoth 
B.ang. 

“ Not at all,** said Ricardo. “ As 1 
tell you, every slave here can have 
himself or herself appraised, at any 
time they may choose, with liberty 
to purchase their freedom day by 
day.” 

” But that w'ould be compulsory 
manumission,” quoth Bang. 

“And if it be,” said Ricardo, “what 
then? 7'he sc’i»»»me works well htre 
— why should it not <lo so On rc — I 
mean with you, who have so many 
advantages over us?” 

This is an uneiitertaining sulijcct to 
most people, but having no bias my- 
self, i have considered it but justice 
to insert in iny log the following 
letter, which Bang, jnior fellow, nd- 
dresserl to me, som(3 years after tl»e 
time I speak of. 

“ My Df- \r CruMii.i:, 

“ Since 1 last saw you in Loncbni, 
it is nearly, but mit quite, three years 
ago. I considered at the time we 
parted, that if i lived at the rate of 
L flOOO a year, I was not spendingune- 
half of my average income, and on 
the faith of this 1 did plead guilty to 
niy hoiiHo in Park Lane, and a car- 
riage for rny wife, — and, in short, I 
spent iny L.tlOOO a-year. Where am 
I now ? In the old shop at Manimee 
Gully— iny two eldest daughters has- 
tUy ordered out, shipped, as it W€*re, 
like Iwb bales of goods to Jamaica 
—my eldest son obliged to exchange 

from the Light Dragoons, and to 

enter a foot regiment, receiving the 
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difference! which but cleared him 
from his mess accounts. But the 
world says I was extravagant. Like 
Timon, however — No, damn Timon. 

I spent money when I thought 1 had 
it, and therein 1 did no more than 
the Duke of Bedford, or Lord Gros- 
venor, or many another worthy peer ; 
and now 1 no longer have it, why, I 
cut my coat by my cloth, have made 
up iny mind to perpetual banish- 
ment here, and I owe no man a far- 
thing. 

But all this is wandering from 
the subject. We are now asked in 
direct terras to free our slaves. I 
will not even glance at the injustice 
of this demand,the horrible infraction 
of rights that it would lead to; all this 
I will leave untouched ; but, my dear 
fellow, were men in your service or 
the army to do uh justice, each in his 
small sphere in England, how much 
good might you not do us ? Officers 
of rank are, of all others, the most 
influential witnesses we could ad- 
duce, if they, like you, have had op- 
portunities of judging for them- 
selves. But 1 am rambling from my 
object. You may remember our 
escapade into Cuba, a thousand years 
ago, when you were a lieutenant of 
the Firebrand. Well, you may re- 
member Don Ricardo’s doctrine re- 
garding tlie gradual emancipation of 
the negroes, and how we saw his 
plan in full operation — at least 1 did, 
for you knew little of these matters. 
W ell, last year I made a note of what 
then ])as.sed, and sent it to an emi- 
nent West India merchant in Lon- 
don, who had it published in the 
( hmrier, but it did not seem to please 
either one party or the other ; a sig- 
nal proof, one would have thought, 
that there was some good in it. At 
a later period, I requested the same 
gentleman to have it published in 
Blackwood, where it would at least 
have had a fair trial on its own 
merits, but it was refused insertion. 
My very worthy friend, * * * who 
acted for old Kit at that time as 
secretary of state for colonial af- 
fairs, did not like it, I presume; ft 
trenched a little, it would seem, on 
the integrity of his great question ; 
it approached to something like 
pulsorg manumission^ about which he 
does rave. Why will lie not tlipik 
on this subject like a Christian man ? 
The country — I say so— u^tV/ nevef' 
sanction the retaining m bondage qf 


ang slave^ who is willing to pag his 
master his fair appraised value. 

" Our friend * * * injures f/.s, and 
himself too, a leetle by his ultra no- 
tions. However, hear what 1 pro- 
pose, and what, as 1 have told you 
formerly, was published in the Cou- 
rier by no less a man than Lord . 

* Scheme for the gradual Aholi^ 
lion of Slav erg. 

“ * The following scheme of re- 
demption for the slaves in our colo- 
nies is akin to a practice that pre- 
vails in some of the Spanish settle- 
ments. 

“ ‘ W'e have now bishops, (a most 
excellent measure,) and we may pre- 
sume that the inferior clergy will be 
much more eflicient than heretofore. 
It is therefore proposed, — That every 
slave, on attaining the age of twenty- 
one years, should be, by act of Par- 
liament, competent to apply to his 
parish clergyman, and signify his de- 
sire to be appraised. The clergy- 
man’s business would then be to se- 
lect two respectable appraisers from 
amongst his parishioners, who should 
value the slave, calling in an umpire 
if they disagreed. 

“ ‘ As men even of good principles 
will often be more or less s\tayed 
by the peculiar interests of the body 
to which they belong, the rector 
should be instructed, if he saw any 
flagrant swerving from an honest 
appraisement, to notify the same to 
his bishop, who, by sipplicalion to 
the governor, if need were, could 
thereby rectify it. When tlie slave 
was thus valued, the valuation should 
be registered by the rector, in a book 
to be kept for that purpose, an at- 
tested copy of which should bo an- 
nually lodged amongst the archives 
of the colony. 

" * We shall assume ^ whore 
a slave is valued for L.l'2fl, .lamaica 
currency. He soon, by working hg^ 
hours, selling the produce of his' pro- 
vision grounds, &c., acquires L,20; 
and how easily and frequently this 
is done, every one knows, who is nt 
all acquainted with West India at- 
fairs. 

^ “ * He then shall have a right to 
pay to his owner J^his L.20 as the 
price of his Mondag for cerr, and his 
owner shall be bound to receive it. 
A similar sum would purchase him 
his freedom on Tuesday ; ami other 
four instalments, to use a West India 
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phrase) would hay him free altoge- 
ther. You will notice, I consider 
that he is already free on the Sunday- 
Now, wJierc is the insurmountable 
difficul ty here ? The planter may be 
put to iiu'oiivenienee, certainly, great 
inconvenience, but he has compmsa^ 
tioHy ami the slave has his freedom--^ 
if he deserves it; and as liis emanci- 
pation nine times out of ten would 
be a work of time, he would, as he 
approncliod absolute freedom, be- 
come more civilized, that is, more fit 
to be free ; and as lie became more 
civilized, new wants would spring 
up, so that when he was finally free, 
he would not be content to work a 
day or two in the Aveek for subsist- 
ence merely, lie would AA'ork the 
whole six to buy many little <*oin- 
forts, u'/tichf ns a siave sitddenlg 
ernaiicipntedy he never jrouid hare 
thonyht of. 

“ * As the slave becomes free, 1 
would liave his owner’s allowance 
of pro\isions and clothing decrease 
gradually. 

“ ‘ It may be objected — suppose 
slaves partly free, to be ttikeii in exe- 
cution, and sold for debt,’’ I answer, 
let tlieni be so. Why cannot three 
days of a man’s labour be sold by the 
deputy-marshal as well as six V 

“ ‘ Again — ‘‘ suppose the gang is 
mortgaged, or liable to jfidttuunis 
against tin* owner of it.” I still an- 
swer, let it be so— only, in this case 
let the slave pay his instalments into 
court, in place of ])aying tliem to his 
owners, and let liim apply to his rec- 
tor for information in such a case. 

“ ‘ By the rcirister I would have 
kept, every one (onld at once see 
what property an owner liad in his 
gang— tha^^ h, liow many were ac- 
tually slaves, and how many were 
in pr(»gress of becoming free, lints 
Wf U-disj)o<ed and indmtrions s/ares 
v'tndd soon become freemni, Jhtt 
the idle and worthless would still 
continue slaves^ and why the devil 
shoiUfliit they P 

«‘(SigiuMl) A. B 

There does seem to be a rough, 
yet vigorous sound sense in all this. 
But I take leave of the 8ul)Ject$ 
which I do not profess to under- 
stand, only I am willing to bear wit- 
ness in favour of my old friends, so 
far as I can, conscientiously. 


We returned next day to Santiago, 
and had then to undergo the bitter- 
ness of parting. With me it was a 
slight affair, but the skipper ! — How- 
ever, I will not dwell on it. We 
reached the town towards evening. 
The Avomen were ready to Aveep, I 
saw. However, all turned in, 
and next morning at breakfast Ave 
AA'ero moved, I will admit — some 
more, some less. Little Reefy, poor 
felloAV, was crying like a child ; in- 
deed he was little more, being barely 
fifteen. 

“ Oh ! Mr Cringle, I Avisb I bad 
ncA’er seen ]\liss Candalaria de las 
Dolores : indeed I do.” 

This Avas Don Ricardo’s youngest 
niece. 

“ All, Reefy, Reefy,” said I, “ you 
mu'it make haste, and be made post, 
and fhnt* 

“ What does he call her ?” said 
Aaron. 

“ Sehoru Tomnssa Candalaria de 
Jos Dolores Gonzales y Cal ft jo f 
blubbered out little Reefy. 

What a com])licated piece of 
mjiehinery sJio must be !” gravely 
rejoined Bang. 

The meal vv as protracted to a a ery 
uniKsiial length, but time and tide 
Avait for no imin. We rose. Aaron 
Bang advanced to make his bow to 
<iur kind hostess ; he held out )iis 
hand, but she, to Aaron’s great sur- 
prise apparently, jiushed it on one 
side, and n‘gulariy idosiiig with cpir 
friend, luigged him in right irarnest. 
J have before mentioned, that slie 
Avas a vcj-y small woman ; so, as ilu^ 
devil Avould Jiave it, the golden pin 
in lier hair Avas thrust into Aaron’s 
eye, whicli made him jump back, 
Avhereiii ht^ lost Ids balance, and 
away he Avent, dragging Madarno 
Cainpana doAvu on the toj) of liim. 
lIoAvever, none of us could laugli 
710 W ; we parted, jumped into our 
boat, and proceedcnl straight to llie 
aucliorag<*, where three British mer- 
chantmen Avere by this time riding 
all ready for sea. We got on board, 
“ Mr Yerk,” said the (Taptain, “ fire 
r gun, and hoist blue Peter at the 
fore. Loose the foretopsail.” The 
mastiirs came on board for their in- 
structions ; AA'c passed but a melan- 
choly evening of it, and next morn- 
ing I took ray last look of Santiago 
de Cuba. 
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THE C.FSARS, 

Chapter III. 

CAfJGtJEA, ClAI'DIPS, AXD NeIU), 


The three next Emperors, Caligu- 
la, (’iaudiijs, and Nero, were the last 
princes who had any connexion by 
idood^ with the Julian house. In 
Nero, the sixth Emperor, expired the. 
last of the ('a>sars, who was such in 
i (?ality. These three were also the 
first in that lona^ line of monsters, 
wlio, at dilVereiit times, under tlie 
title of Cjesjirs, dishonounHl huma- 
nity more memorably than was j)OS- 
fjihle, except in the cases of those ( if 
any sueli can lx-, named) who have, 
abtised the same enormous powers 
ill limes of tlu^ saim; civility, and in 
deli.mce of tin* same fifeneral illumi- 
nation. Ibit for them it is a fact, 
tJiat some crimes, wliich now stain 
the [)ai'(» of history, would have been 
accounted fabulous dn*anis of im- 
pure romancers, taxiri*^^ tbeir extra- 
va<jr;mt imai^iiiatioris to cr(*at<‘ com- 
binations of wickedness more hide- 
ous than civili'/'ed men would tole- 


rate, and more unnatural than the 
Iniman heart could conceive. Let 
us, by way of example, take a short 
chapter from tlie diabolic life of (Ca- 
ligula : In what way did he treat his 
nearest and teiiderest female con- 
nexions? His mother had been tor- 
turetl and murdered by anotlier ty- 
rant J^rnost as fiendish as himself. 
She was happily removed from his 
cruelly. Di^^dainiiiir, however, to ac- 
knovvlixlire any connexion with the 
blood of so obscure a man as Airrip- 
])a, lie ]>uhli( ]y gave out that his mo- 
ther was indeed tlu‘ dauLdiler of .hi- 
lia, hut liy an ineestuoiis commerce 
Avith her father Augustus. His tliree 
sisters he debauched. One died, 
and her he eanonizml ; the other 
two )h» prostituted to the barest of 
hi.s own attemlaiits. Of hi^' vv i\(‘s, it 
would be hard to say whether lliey 
were first ‘nought and won with more 
circuin stances of injury and outrage, 


• And tljis was entirely by the female side. The family dc'-cenr of the fii’-it six 
r.i’iai*! is so intricate, thaf it Is rarily niulei stood aceurateiy ; so tliar it may be well 
to .stale it bi it Hy. Anyn^tus was grarid-ne|du*\v to .lulius Oe^ar. beiiit; the son of 
bis sister's daughter. Ho was also, by adoption, the Sf>;f ot Jaliiis'. He biinseif had 
one eleld tnilv, viz. the infamous Julia, wiio was brought him by l.is seemid wife 
Si-nboriia; and throngli tins Julia it was that the tluve juinees, who sureoeded to 
Tdierius, eiainied relaiionsliip to Aueustiis. On that limpen)r’s last marriage with 
Livi.i, lie adopted tbe two sons whom she bad borne to her divtireed Inistiand. These 
two noblemen, who stootl in no degree ot coiisanguiniry whiitever to Angiistim, were 
Tibeiius and J)riisu8. Tiberius left no ehildien ; but Dru-ns, the youiurer of tbe 
two brotbeis, by Ins inarnnge with the younger Antonia (daugliitM* of ^fark Aii- 
tlniiiy), had the celebrated (jerniaiiieus, and Claudius, (afterwards Emperor\ (ier- 
niameus, though adopted by Ills uncle Tiberius, and destined to tlie empire, died pre- 
maturely. lJut, like Hanquo, tliougli he wore no crown, he left descendants w iio did. 
For, by his marriage with Agrippina, a daughter of Julia's by Agrippii, (and there- 
fore grand-daughter of Augustus), he had a large family, of whom one son became 
the Emperor Caligula; ami one of the daughters, Agrippina the younger, by her 
marriage wdrh a Uomun nobleman, became tbe mother of the Kmpeior Nero. Hence 
it appears that Tiberius was uncle to Claudius, Claudius was unele to Caligula, ('a)i- 
gulu was uncle to Nero. Ihir it is observable, that Nero and ('aligula stood in an- 
other degree of consanguinity to each other tlirongli tlieir giandmotliors, wlio were 
both daughters of IVIark Anthony Triufhvir; for the elder Antonia married the 
grandfather of Nero; tlie younger Antonia (us we have stated above) married Drii- 
8118, the grandfatluT of ('aligulu ; and again, by these two ladies, they were conneet- 
ed not only with each other, but also with the Julian house, for the two Antonias 
were daughters of Mark Anthony by Octavia, sistei* to Augustus, 
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or dismissed with more insult and 
levity. The one whom he treated 
best, and with most profession of 
love, and who commonly rode by his 
side, equipped with spear and shield, 
to his iiiiJitary inspections and re- 
views of the soldiery, though not 
particularly beautiful, was exhibited 
to his friends at banquets in a state 
of absolute nudity. His motive for 
treating her with so much kindness, 
was probably that she brought him 
a daughter; and her he acknowledg- 
ed as his own child, from the early 
brutality with tvliicb she attacked the 
eyes and cheeks of other infants who 
were presented to her as play-fel- 
lows. — Hence it would appear that 
he was aware of J)is own feVocity, 
and treated it as a jest. The levity, 
indeed, which he mingled with his 
worst and most inhuman acts, and 
the slightness of the occasions upon 
which iie delighted to hang his most 
memorable atrocities, aggravated 
their impression at the time, and 
must have contributed greatly to 
sharpen the sword of vengeance. His 
palace liappened to be contiguous to 
the circius. Some seats, it seems, 
were open indiscriminatels^ to the 
public ; consft([ueutly, the only way 
ill wliicli they could be appropriated, 
was by taking pos8essi<ui of them as 
early as the midnight preceding any 
great exhibitions. Once, when it 
liappened that bis sleep was disturb- 
ed by such an occasion, he sent in 
soldiers to eject them ; and with or- 
ders so rigorous, as it appeared by 
the event, that in this single tumult 
twenty Roman knights, and as many 
mothers of families, vv'ere cudgelled 
to death upon the spot, to say no- 
thing of what the reporter calls “ in- 
iiurneram turbam ceterarn.” 

But this is a trifle to another anec- 
dote reported by the same autho- 
rity : — Or some occasion it happened 
that a dearth prevailed either gene- 
rally of cattle, or of such cattle as 
were used for feeding the wild 
beasts reserved for the bloody exhi- 
bitions of the amphitheatre. Food 
could be had, and perhaps at no very 
exorbitant price, but on terms 
somewhat liighcr than the ordinary, 
market price. A slight excuse ser- 
ved with Caligula for acts the most 
monstrous. Instantly repairing to 
the public jails, and causing all the 


prisoners to pass in review before 
him (^custodiarum seriem recaynos* 
cens), he pointed to two bald-head- 
ed men, and ordered that the whole 
file of intermediate persons should 
be inarched off to the dens of the 
wild beasts: “ Tell them oilV’ said 
he, “ from the bald man to the bald 
man.” Yet these were prisoin-rs 
committed, not for punishment, but 
trial. Nor, bad it been otherwise, 
were the charges against them eipial 
— but running through every grada- 
tion of guilt. But the elofjia, or 
records of their commitment, lie 
would not so much as look at. Willi 
such inordinate capacities for crui*l- 
ty, we cannot wonder that he should 
ill his common conversation have 
deplored the tameness and insipi- 
dity of his own times and reign, as 
likely to be marked by no wide- 
spreading calamity. “ Augustus,” 
said he, “was happy; for in his 
reign occurred the slaiiirlitm* of A’a- 
rus ami his legions. Tibi'rius was 
happy ; for in his oeciirrcd that glo- 
rious fall of the great am|)hitheatre 
at Fideiue. But for me— alas! ala.. I” 
And then he would pray eariie‘.ily 
for tire or slaughter — pe.‘.lileiic(? or 
famine. Famine indeed was to some 
extent in his own power ; andaeeonl- 
iiigly, as far as liis coiiragi* would 
carry him, he did occas;(»nally try 
that mode of tragedy upon tin* piM.jde 
of Rome, by sliutting up tlu^ public 
granaries agudiist them. Ashe blend- 
ed his iiiirtli and a trucuhuit s<‘nse of 
the bumorous with his evue.liie<, 
we cannot wonder that he shouhi 
soon blend his cruelties with Ids or- 
dinary festivities, and that Ids daily 
bampiets would soon become in‘'i- 
pid without them. Hence In? requi- 
red a daily sujijily of executions in 
his own hulls and banqueting rooms ; 
nor was a dinner tndii to be com- 
plete without such a dessert. Ai lists 
were sought out who had dexterity 
and strength enougli to do wliat Im- 
can somewhere calls ensem mfarr, 
that is, to cut off a human head 
with one whirl of the sword. Fven 
this became insipid, as wanting one 
main element ot misery to the suf- 
ferer, and an indispensable condi- 
rneift to the jaded palate of the con- 
noisseur, viz. a lingering duration. 
As a pleasant variety, thiuefore, the 
tormentors were introduced witl*. 
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their various instruments of torture ; 
and many a dismal tragedy in that 
mode of human suffering was con- 
ducted in the sacred presence during 
the Kmperor’s hours of amiable re- 
laxation. 

Hie result of these horrid indul- 
gences was exactly what we might 
suppose, that even such scenes cea- 
sed to irritate the languid appetite, 
and yet that without iliem lile was 
not endurable. Jaded and exhausted 
us the sense of ph'asure had become 
in ('aligula, still it could be roused 
into any activity by nothing short of 
these murderous luxuries. Hence, 
it seems, that he was continually 
tampering and dally in£r with the 
thought ol inurder ; and like the old 
Pai isiiui jewelhu* ( ’ardillai*, in Louis 
\l\',’s lime, who was stung with a 
perpetual lust for murdering the 
possessors of line diamonds — not so 
mucli lor the value of the prize (of 
wliicli he never hoped to make any 
tise)as from an uncoinjuerahle de- 
sire of ])recij)italing liimself into the 
dilliculties and hazards of the mur- 
der, — Caligula ne\er failed to expe- 
rience (and sometimes t*\eii to ac- 
knowledge) a secret temptation to 
any iniirdm’ whi(‘h seemed either 
more than usually ahoininahle, or 
more than usually dilhcult. 'riius, 
when the two (anisiils were seated 
at his tal»h‘,he hurst out into sudden 
aiid])rofuse liiuphtiu' ; and, upon their 
ctuii U'oiisly reuuesting to know 
wliat witiy and adiniiahle <*oiiceit 
iniiiht he the occa-^ion of the impe- 
rial mirth, In* frankly owned toth(*m, 
and tloiihlle^ss he did not improve 
their appi‘tiu*s by this <*onfessioii, 
tliat ill lact he was laughing, ami 
tiiat In* could not but laugh (and 
lh(*n the monster laughed immode- 
rately again) at tlie pl(*asant thought 
of seeing them hiuh headless, and 
that witii so litlh* iroiihle to hiinsidf, 
{nno }iu<t nuUtj) he could have both 
ihidr throats eut No doubt he was 
continually lialancing the arguments 
lor and against such little vsaipatUs ; 
nor had any person a reason for 
security in tlie extraordinary obliga- 
tions, wlielher of hospitality or of 
religious vows, vvhieh seemed to lay 
him under some peculiar restraints 
in that case above all others; •for 
sucli circiirnstaiiees of peculiarity, 
by which the murder would be 
stamped with unusual atrocity, were 


but the more likely to make its fas- 
cinations irresistible. Hence he dal- 
lied with the thoughts of murdering 
her whom he loved best, and indeed 
exclusively — his wife Ctesonia; and 
whilst fondling her, and toying play- 
fully with her polished throat, he 
was distracted (as lie half insinuated 
to her) between tlie desire of caress- 
ing it, which might be often repeat- 
ed, and that of cutting it, which 
could be gratified but once. 

Nero (for as to Claudius lie came 
too late to the throne to indulge any 
propensities of this nature wdtli so 
little discretion) was hut a variety 
of the same species. He also was an 
amateur, and an enthusiastic amatiuir 
of muyler. lint as tliis taste, .in the 
most ingenious hands, is limited ami 
monotonous in its mod(*s of manifes- 
tation, it would he tedious to luii 
through the long Suetonian roll-call 
of his peccadilloes in this way. One 
only \vv. shall cite, to illustrate the 
amorous delight wiili whic h he pur- 
sued any niurdcM* which liajipeiied to 
be seasoned highly to his taste* by 
enormous atrocity, and by almost 
uncoiKjuerable dithculty. It would 
really be* pleasant, were it not for the* 
revolting canisideraiion of the per- 
sons concerned, and ihcdr relation to 
each other, to watch the tortuous 
pursuit of thc^ hunter, and the dou- 
bles of tlie game in this obstinate 
chase, i'or certain rea*ions of state, 
as Nero attemjn'*d to persuade him- 
self, but in reality hecTiU‘-(* no otlic*!* 
crime had the same altrarlions of un- 
natural liorror about it, lie resolved 
to niurdc*r his mother Agrijipina. 
This being si*tth*d, the next thing 
was to arrange the mode and the 
tools. Naturally enough, according 
to the custom then prevalent in 
Koine, he first attempted the* thing 
by ]ioisoii. Hu* poison failed : for 
Agrippina, anticipating tricks of this 
kind, had armed )n*r constitution 
against them, like Mithridates ; and 
daily look potent antidotes and ])ro- 
phylaclics. Or else (which is inoie 
probable) the Kmpc*ror's agent in 
such purposes, fearing his sudden 
repentance and remorse on liisi 
hearing of his mother’s deatli, or 
4 >os.sihiy even witnessing her ago- 
nies, had composed a penson of in- 
ferior strength. This had certainly 
occurred in the case of Kritanniens, 
wdio luul thrown off with ease the 
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first dose administered to him by 
Nero. Upon which he had summon- 
ed to his pr<?sence the woman em- 
ployed in tlie affair, and compelling 
her by threats to mingle n more 
powerful potion in his own presence, 
had tried it successively upon differ- 
ent animals, until he was satisfied 
with its effects; after which, imme- 
diately inviting Britannicus to a ban- 
quet, he had tinally dispatcliod him. 
Oil Agrijipiria, Jiowever, no clianges 
ill the ])(>isoii whether of kind or 
strinigth Jitid any effect; so that, 
after various trials, this inode of 
murder was abandoned, and the Em- 
peror addressed himself to other 
plans. TJk? first of these was some 
curious nieciianical device, by which 
a false ceiling was t<i have been sus- 
pended by bolts above lier bed; and 
in the middle of the night the bolt 
being suddenly drawn, avastweiglit 
would liave descended with a ruin- 
ous destruction to all below, 'rids 
scheme, hovvcvc'r, taking air from 
the indiscreti<»n of some amongst 
the accomplices, reached the oars of 
Agrippina; upon wbicli the obi lady 
hK>ko<l about her too sharjdy tf) leave 
much hope in that sclieme: So that 
also was abandoned. Next he con- 
ceived the idea of an arlilicial ship, 
which, at the touch of a few springs, 
might fail to pieces in deep water. 
Such a sld[) was prepared, and sta- 
tioned at a suitable point. Jiut the 
main difliculty remained — which 
was to persuade the old lady to go 
on board. Not that she knew in 
this cast* who had been tlie ship- 
bnilder, for that would Jiave ruined 
all ; but it seems tliat slie took it ill 
to 1)0 bunted iu this murderous spi- 
rit, and was out of humour with her 
«on; besides, that any proposal 
coming from him, though previously 
indifferent to her, would have in- 
stantly become suspected. To meet 
this dilliculiy, a sort of reconciliation 
was proposed, and a very affection- 
ate message sent, which had Iho ef- 
fect of tliiovving Agrippina off lior 
guard, and seduced her to Baire for 
the purpose of joining the Junpe- 
ror’s party at a great banquet held in 
commemoration of a solemn festival. 
She came by water in a sort of light 
frigate, and was to return in the 
same way. Meantime Nero tam- 
pered with the commander of her 
vessel^ and prevailed upon him to 


wreck it. What was to be done? 
The great lady was anxious to return 
to Home, and no proper conveyance 
was at hand. Suddenly it was sug- 
gested, as if by chance, tliat a siiip 
of the Emperor’s — new and proper- 
ly equipped — was moored at a neigh- 
bouring station. This was readily 
accepted by Agrippina : the Enqieror 
accompanied her to tlie place of 
embarkation, took a most tender 
leave of her, and saw her set sail. It 
was necessary that the vessel should 
get into deep water Ixdbre the ex- 
periment could be made; and with 
the utmost agitation this pious sou 
awaited nows of the result. Sudden- 
ly a messenger rushed breathless 
into his pre'^iuice, and horrilied him 
by the joyful information tliat his 
august mother had met with an 
alarming accident, but by the bless- 
ing of lieaven had escajied safe and 
sound, and was now on her road to 
mingle congratulations with lo*r af- 
fectionate son. The sliip, it secuns, 
had done its office : the media ni^iin 
had played admirably: but who can 
provide for ev(‘ry thing? I’lic <ihl 
lady, it turned out, could swim liKe a 
duck; and the wholes r(‘MiIt had 
been to refresh her with a little sea- 
bathing. Here was worshitiful in- 
telligence. (h>uhl any man’s tenqier 
be expected to stand sue!) continm'd 
sieges? IMoiiey, and trouble, and infi- 
nite contrivance, wasted upon om* 
old w'oman, ivho absolutely would 
not upon any terms lx* murdered ! 
— Provoking it certainly was ; and 
of a man like Nero it could not be 
expected that lie should any longer 
dissemlileliis disgust, or put up witli 
such rept‘aled affronts. He rushed 
upon Ills simple congratulating 
friend, swore lliat he had corrx* to 
murder him, and, as nobody could 
have suborned him but Agrijipina, 
lie ordered h(*r off to instant execu- 
tion. And unquestionably, if people 
will not be murdered quietly and iu 
a civil way, tlie.y must expect that 
such forbearance is not to continue 
for ever; and obviously have them- 
selves only to blame for any harsh- 
ness or violence which they may 
have rendered necessary. 

Jt is singular, and shocking at the 
same time, to mention, that for this 
atrocity Nero did absolutely rec(;ivc 
solemn congratulations from all or- 
ders of men, With such evidences of 
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baso servility in the public mind, and 
of the utter corruption which they 
had sustained in their elementary 
feelings, it is the less astonishing that 
he should have made other experi- 
ments upon th c publ i c pati eiice, wh ich 
seem expressly designed to try how 
much it would support. Whether 
he were really tlie author of the de- 
solating fire which consumed Rome 
for six^ days and seven nights, and 
drove the mass of the people into the 
tombs and sepulchres for shelter, is 
yet a matter of some doubt. But one 
great ])resumption against it, fouud- 
(‘fl on its desperate imprudence, as 
attacking the peophi in their ]niniary 
comforts, is considerably weakened 
by the enormous servility of the Ro- 
mans in the <*ase just stated : they 
who could volunteer congratulations 
to a son for butchering Ijis mother 
(no matter on what j)reteii<led sus- 
picions), might reasonably be suppo- 
sed incapable of any resistance wliich 
reijuired eoarag(j (*veu in a ease of 
self-defence, or of just revtuige. TJie 
direct reasons, liowever, for impliea- 
tiiig him ill this alVair seem at pre- 
smit insullicieut. He was disjileased, 
it s<*ems, with the irregularity and 
uiisightliiK'ss of tiie autiijiie build- 
ings, and also with the streets as too 
narrow and winding (^^;/7 ?as///.v //c./v/- 
risfjuc vworiim.) But in this lie did 
])ul exjiress what was no duubt the 
common jiidgment of all Jus conteiii- 
poraries, who liail seen the beautiful 
cities of (jlreece and .Win Elinor. 
Tiie Rome of that time was in many 
[larts built of wood ; and there is 
much probability that it must have 
been a picfnrrsf/ue city, and in parts 
almost grotesque. But it is remark- 
able, and a fact which wo have no- 
where seen noticed, tiuit tlie ancients, 
whether Greeks or Boinans, had no 
eye for the Picturesque ; nay, that it 
was a sense utterly unawakeued 
amongst them ; and that the very con- 
ception of tlie Picturesque, as of a 
thing distinct from the Beautiful, is 
not biicc alluded to through the/wliolo 
course of ancient literature, — nor 
would it have been intelligible to any 
ancient critic ; so that, whatever at- 
traction for the eye might exist in 
the Romo of that day, there is Httle 


doubt that it was of a kind to be fel^ 
only by modern spectators. Mere 
dissatisfaction with its external ap- 
pearance, wbicb must have been a 
pretty general sentiment, argued, 
therefore, no necessary purpose of 
destroying it. Certainly it would bo 
a weightier ground of suspicion, if it 
were really true, that some of his 
agents were detected on the premi- 
bcs of different senators in tlie act of 
applying combustibles to tboir man- 
si on s. But this story wears a very 
fabulous air. For why resort to the 
private dwellings of great men, where 
any intruder was sure of attracting 
notice, when the same elVect, and 
with the same deadly results, might 
liavo ^)een attained (juietly and se- 
cretly in so iiifiny of tlie Jiumble Ho- 
man vtniacula ^ 

The great loss on this meniorahlc 
occasion was in tlie Jieraldicand an- 
cestral Jionours of the city. Historic 
Rome tlieu went to wreck for ever. 
I'hen perislied the doiiivs jn/usco? urn 
dui'um hostilihuH adhuv i^pohh udnrm 
itnUn; the “ rostral" palace ; tlienum- 
sioii of the Pouipeys; the Blenludins 
and the StraildieJdsnys of the Scipios, 
the Marceili, the PaulJI, and the Cte- 
sars; then perished the aged tropiiies 
from Carthage and from (ouil; and, 
in short, as the historian sums up 
the lamentable desolation/* (jnldtjaid 
vi:>nid>tin nlffuc 'nnniordhth u anti^ 
quiiiite duravf rat'* And this of itself 
might lead one* to suspeet ll.(‘ Kin- 
peror’s hand as llie oritzinal n!ieiit ; 
for by IK) one act was it possible so 
entirelv and so suddtuily to u eau the 
])eoph* from their old republican re- 
collections, and in one wi'ck to obli- 
terate llie memorials of their popu- 
lar forces, and the trophies of many 
ages. The ohl people of Ronii* wore 
gone ; their charactoristic dress e\ tui 
was gone; for already in the lime of 
Augustus they lind laid aside the ttuja^ 
and assumed the cheaper and scan- 
tier ptvmiiay so that the eye sought in 
vain for Virgifs 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque 
it-[h\hv.)u" 

\\h}\ then, after nil the constitu- 
ents of Roman grandeur had jiassed 
•away, should their historical trophies 


* But a raemorial Atone, in Its inscription, makes the time longer i “ Quaiido 
urbs per novetn dies arsit Neronianis temporibus.'' 
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survive, roralliniy to them the scenes able fatality, on the very anniversary 
of departed heroism, in which they of his mother’s murder, that he re- 
had no personal property, and sug- ceived the hrst intelligence of the re- 
vesting* to them vain hopes, which volt in Gaul under the Propreetor 
tor tliem were never to be otlier than Vindex. This news for about a week 
chimeras ? Even in that sense, there- he treated with levity; and, like Hjj^n- 
fore, ami as a great depository of ry VIL of England, who was nettled, 
heart- stirring liistorical remembran- not so much at being proclaimed a 
ces, Home was profitably destroyed ; rebel, as because he was described 
and ill any other sense, whether for under the slighting denomination of 
health or for the conveniences of po- ** one Henry Tidder or Tudor,” he 
lished life, or for architectural mag- complained bitterly that Vindex had 
nificence, there never was a doubt mentioned him by his family name of 
that the Homan people gained infi- i'Enobarbus, rather than his assumed 
nitely by this confiagration. For, like one of Nero. Hut much more keenly 
London, it arose from its ashes with he resented the insulting description 
a splendour proportioned to its vast of himself as a “ miserable harper,” 
expansion of wealth and population ; appealing to all about him whether 
and marble took tlie place of wood, they had ever known a lietter, and 
For the moment, liowever, this event ofteriug to stake the truth of alt the 
must have been felt by the pCMiple as other charges against himself upon 
an overwhelming calamity. And it tht? accuracy of this iu particular, 
serves to illustrate the passive en- So little even in this instance was he 
durance and timidity of the popular alive to the true point of the insult; 
temper, and to what extent it might not thinking it any disgrace that a 
he provoked with impunity, that in Roman emperor should be cbielly 
this state of general irritation and known to the world in the character 
effervescence,^ Nero absolutely for- of a harper, but only if he should 
bade them to meddle with the ruins happen to l)e a had one. Ev<*n in 
of their ow'ii dwellings — taking that those days, however, imperfect as 
charge upon iiunself, with a view to were the means of travelling, rebel- 
the vast wealth which lie anticipated lion mov<Ml somewhat too rapidly to 
from sifting the rubbish. And, as if allow any long interval of security 
that mode of plunder were not sufTi- so light-minded as this. One cou- 
cient, he exacted compulsory cotiiri- ricr followed upon the heels of an- 
butions to the rebuildin:; of the city other, until he fVdt the necessity for 
so indiscriminately, as to press JH»a- leaving Naples; and lie returned to 
\ily upon a!I iikmi’s iiiiances; and llotne, as tlie historian says, />?y/7 re- 
thuM, in the public account which jtiduK ; by w hich W 7 >rd, howewer, ac- 
universally imputed the lire to him, cording to its genuine classical ac- 
he w as \ ie wed as a tw o-fold roblnir, ceptation, w^e apprehend is not meant 
wdiosoughltobealoiJ€?caIamit.yby the that he w^as hitrhly alarmed, but only 
infliction of another and a greater. that he w\as in a great iiurry, TJiat 
The monotony of udekedness and he was not yet under any real alarm 
outrage becomes at leriirth fatiguing (for he trusted in certain prophecies, 
10 the coarsest and most callous sen- wdiicli, like those made to the Scot- 
Hos ; and the historian, even, who ca- tish tyrant, “ kept the promise to the 
ters professedly for tlie taste w hich ear, but broke it to the sense,”) is 
feeds upon the monstrous and the pretty evident, from his conduct on 
liy])erholicul, is glad at length to reaching the capitol. For, without 
escape from the long evolution of his any appeal to the Senate or the peo- 
insiiTie atrocities, to the striking and pie, but sending out a few suni- 
triily scenical catastrophe of retribu- monses to some men of rank, he held 
tiori which overtook them, and aven- a hasty council, which he speedily 
ged the wrongs of an Insulted world, dismissed, and occupied the rest of 
Perhaps history contains no more im- the day with experiments on certain 
press] ve scenes than those in which musical instruiiientH of recent inven- 
the justice of Providence at length* tion^in wdiich the keys were moved 
arrested the monstrous career of by hydraulic contrivances, lie had 
Nero. come to Kotiir?, it apfienred, merely 

It was at Naples, and, by a remark- from a sense of decorum. 
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Suddenly, however, arrived news, 
which tell upon him with the force 
of a thunderbolt, that the revolt had 
extended to the Spanish provinces, 
and was headed by Galba. fie faint- 
ed^pon hearing this ; and, falling to 
the ground, lay for a long time life- 
less, as it seemed, and speechless. 
Upon coining to himself again, he 
tore his robe, struck his forehead, 
and exclaimed aloud — that for him 
all was over. In this agony of mind, 
it strikes across the utter darkness 
of the scene with the sense of a sud- 
den and cheering flash, recalling to 
us the possible goodness and fidelity 
of human nature — when we read that 
one Immhle creature adhered to him, 
and according to her slender means, 
gave him consolation during these 
trying moments ; this was the wo- 
man who liad tended Ids infant years ; 
and hlie now recalled to his reiiiem- 
braiicc such instances of former 
princes in adversity, as appeared 
fitted to sustain liis drooping spirits. 
It seems, liow(»ver, that, according 
to tlie general course of violent emo- 
tions, the rebound of liigh spirits was 
in proportion to his first desponden- 
cy. He omitted notliing of his usual 
luxury or self-indulgence, and ho 
even found spirits for going lnco(pii(o 
to the theatre, where lie took suffi- 
cient interest in tlie i>ublic perform- 
ances, to send a message to a favour- 
ite actor. At limes, even in this hope- 
less situation, Jiis native ferocity re- 
turned upon liim, an<l lie was belie- 
ved to have framed plans for remo- 
ving all his enemies at once — the 
leaders of the rebellion, by appoint- 
ing successors to their otlices, and 
secretly seiidingassassins to despatch 
their persons ; the ScMiate, by ])oison 
at a great banquet; the Gaulish 
provinces, by delivering them up for 
pillage to the army ; tiie city, by again 
setting it on fire, whilst, at the same 
time, a vast number of wild beasts 
was to have been turned loose upon 
the unarmed populace — for tlie <lou- 
ble purpose of destroying them, and 
of distracting their attention from 
the fire. But, as the mood of ids 
frenzy changed, these sanguinary 
schemes were abandoned, (not, iiow- 
ever, under any feelings of reino^-se, 
but from mere despair of ellecting 
them,) and on the same day, but 
lifter a luxurious dinner , the imperial 
monster grew blsind and pathetic in 
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his ideas ; he would proceed to the 
rebellious army ; he would present, 
himself unarmed to their view ; arid 
would recall them to their duty by 
the mere spectacle of his tears. Upon 
the pathos with which he would weep 
he was resolved to rely cntirely. 
And having received the guilty to his 
mercy without distinction, upon tlie 
following day he would unite his 
joy with their joy, and would chant 
hymns of victory (eyjime/a ) — “ wliich 
by tlie way,’* said lie, suddenly, break- 
ing oil’ to his favourite pursuits, “ it 
is necessary that 1 should immedi- 
ately compose.” This caprice va- 
nished like the rest; and he made 
an eftbrt to enlist the slaves and citi- 
zens ir^o liis service, and to raise by 
extortion a large military chest. But 
in the midst of these vacillating pur- 
poses fresh tidings surprised him — 
Ollier armies liaif revolted ; and the 
rebellion was spreading contagious- 
ly. This consummation of his alarms 
reachejl liirn at dinner; and tlie ex- 
jiressions of liis angry fears took 
even a scenical air ; he tore the dis- 
patches, u])set the table, and dashed 
to pieces upon the ground two crys- 
tal beakers — whicli had a Jiigh value 
as works of art, even in the Aurea 
Damns, from tlic sculptures which 
adorned them. 

He now prepared for iVight ; and, 
sending forward commissioners to 
prepare the lleet at Ostia for liis re- 
ception, he tampered with such ofli- 
cers of the army as were at Iiaiid to 
prevail upon them to accompany Ids 
retreat. But all shewed themselves 
indisposed to such schemes, and 
some llaily refused. Upon which he 
turned to other counsels ; sometimes 
meditating a flight to the King of 
Parlhia, or even to llirow himself on 
the mercy of Galba ; sometimes in- 
eliiiing ralber to the plan of ventu- 
ring into the Forum in mourning ap- 
parel, begging pardon for his past 
ofVences, aiid. as a last resource, en- 
treating that lie might receive the 
appointment of Egyptian pr<»fect. 
This plan, however', he lissitated to 
adopt, from some apprehension that 
he should be torn to pieces in his 
road to tlie Forum ; and, at all events, 
ki* concluded to postpone it to the 
following day. Mcaiiiinie events 
wen‘ now hurrying to their catas- 
trophe, which for "ever anticipated 
that iutl^ntion. His hours were num- 

i> 
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bered ; and tlie closing scene was at 
hand. 

In the middle of the night he was 
aroused from slumber with the in- 
telligoiice that the military guard, 
"ivho did duty at the palace, had all 
quitted their posts. Upon this the 
unhappy prince leaped from his 
couch, never again to taste the lux- 
ury of sleep, aiid despatched messen- 
gers to his friends, ^^o answers wore 
returned; and upon that he went 
personally with a small retinue to 
their liotels. But he found their doors 
every wliere closed ; and all his im- 
portunities could not avail to extort 
an answer. Sadly and slowly he re- 
turned to his own bed-chamber ; but 
there again Lc found fresli instances 
of dfserlion, which had occurred du- 
ring his short absence ; the jtages of 
his bed-chamber had fled, carrying 
with them tlie coverlids of the impe- 
rial bed, which were probably in- 
wought with gold, and even a golden 
box, in which" Nero had on the ])re- 
ceding day deposited poison pre- 
pared against the last extremity. 
vVounded to the heart by this gene- 
ral desertion, and perhaps by some 
special case of ingratitude, such as 
would probably enough be signali- 
zed in the flight of his personal fa- 
vourites, be called for a gladiator of 
the household to come and despatch 
him. But none appearing, — “ Whatl'* 
said he, have 1 neither friend nor 
foe And so saying, he ran towards 
the Tiber, with the purpose of drown- 
ing himself. But that paroxysm, like 
all the rest, proved transient ; and he 
expressed a wish for some hiding- 
place, or momentary asylum, in which 
he might collect his unsettled spirits, 
and fortify his wandering resolution. 
Such a retreat was ofl^ered to him by 
his libertKs Phaon, in his own rural 
villa, about four miles distant from 
Rome. The offer was accepted ; and 
the Emperor, without further pvepa^ 
ration tnan that of throwing over his 
person a short mantle of a dusky 
hue, and enveloping his head and 
face in a handkerchief, mounted his 
horse, and left Rome with four at- 
tendants. It was still night*-but 


probably verging towards the early 
dawn ; and even at that hour the im- 
perial party met some travellers on 
their way to Rome (coming up, no 
doubt, * on law business) — who said, 
as they passed, These men are cer- 
tainly in chase of Nero.” Two other 
incidents, of an interesting nature, 
are recorded of this short but me- 
morable ride: at one point of the 
road, the shouts of the soldiery as- 
sailed their ears from the neighbour- 
ing encampment of Galba, They 
were probably then getting under 
arms for their final march to take 
possession of the jialace. At another 
point an accident occurred of a iiiort* 
unfortunate kind, but so natural and 
so well circumstantiated, that it 
serves to verify the wliole narrative ; 
a dead body was lying on the road, 
at which the Emperor’s horse started 
Ko violently as nearly to dismount 
his rider, and under the difhculty of 
the moment compelled him to with- 
draw the hand \vhich lield up ilic 
handkerchief, and suddenly to ex- 
pose his features. Precisely at tliis 
critical moment it happened that an 
old half-pay oflicer passed, recogni- 
sed the Emperor, and saluted him. 
Perhaps it was with some pur|)ose 
of applying a remedy to this unfor- 
tunate rencontre, that the party dis- 
mounted at a point where h<*\eiid 
roads met, and turned their liorses 
adrift to graze at will amongst tlie 
furze aiurbrambles. Their ovvii pur- 
j)ose was — to make their way to the 
back of the villa; but, to accomplish 
t/ial, it was necessary that they 
should first cross a plantation of 
reeds, from the peculiar state of 
which they found themselves obliged 
to cover successively each space’ 
upon which they trode with parts of 
their dress, in order to gain an; sup- 
portable footing. In this way, and 
contending with such hardships, they 
reached at length the postern side of 
the villa. Here we must suppose 
that there was no regular ingress ; 
for, after waiting until au entrance 
was pierced, it seems that the hhiipe- 
ror could avail himself of it in no 
more dignified posture, than by 


* At this early hour, witnesses, sureties, &c., and all concerned in the Jaw courts, 
came up to Home from villas, country towns, &c. But no ordinary call exijjted to 
summon travellers in the opposite direction ; which accounts for the comment of the 
traveiiers on the errand of Nero and his attendants. 
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creeping through the hole on his 
hands and feet {quadrvpes per an- 
gustias receptus.) 

Noi\% then, after such anxiety, 
alarm, and liardship, Nero had reach- 
ed a quiet rural asylum. But for 
the unfortunate concurrence of his 
liorse’s alarm with the passing of the 
soldier, he mighf perhaps have count- 
ed on a respite of a day or two in 
tliis noisel(‘Ks and obscure abode. 
But what a habitation for him who 
was ;^et ruler of the world in the eye 
of law, and even de facto was so, liad 
any fatal a(!cident befallen his aged 
competitor! The room in which fas 
the one most removed from notice 
and suspicion) he had secreted liitri- 
self, was a ceila, or little sleeping 
closet of a slave, furnished only with 
a miserable ])all(‘t ami a coarse rug. 
Here lay the founder and possessor 
of the (Jolden House, too happy if 
he might hope for the pi‘aceab](! pos- 
session ev(;n of this miserable crypt. 
But that, he knew too well, was im- 
possible. A lival pretender to the, 
empire was lik<‘ the plague of lire — 
.as danirerous in the s]jap(‘ of a simple 
spark left unexlim^uislied, as in that 
of a pi osperous coiillat^u atioii. But a 
fi'W bri(*f sands yet remained to run 
in the Kinperor’s hour-glass ; much 
variety of degradation cu suffering 
seemed scarcely within the po^sibi- 
liti(‘s of liis situation, or within the 
compass of the time. Yet, as though 
Providence had deenn-d that his hu- 
miliation sliould pass through e.v«»ry 
shape, and speak by every expres- 
sion which came home to bis un- 
derstanding, or was intelligible to 
bis senses, even in tliese few mo- 
ments, he was attacked by hunger 
and thirst. No other bread could be 
obtained, (or, perhaps, if the Empe- 
ror’s presence were concealed from 
the hoMseliold, it was not safe to raise 
suspicion by calling for better) than 
that which was ordinarily given to 
slaves, coarse, black, and, to"a palate 
so luxurious, doubtless disgusting. 
This accordingly he rejected ; but a 
little tepid water be drank. After 
which, with the haste of one who 
fears that he maybe jireninturely in- 
terrupted, but otherwise, with all the 
reluctancii which we may irnaginT*, 
and which his streaming tears pro- 
claimed, he addressed himself to the 
last labour in which he supposed 


himself to have any interest on this 
earth — that of digging a grave. Mea- 
suring a space adjusted to the pro- 
portions of his person, he enquired 
anxiously for any loose fragments 
of marble, such as might suflice to 
line it. He requested also to he fur- 
nished With wood and water, a'^ the 
materials for the last sepulchral rites. 
And these labours were accompa- 
nied, or continually interrupted by 
tears and lamentations, or by pas- 
sionate ejaculations on the blindness 
of fortune, in suffering so divine an 
artist to be thus violently snatched 
away, and on the calamitous fate of 
musical science, whicli then stood on 
the brink of so <iire an eclipse. In 
tliese mfiments be was most truly in 
an ogony^ according to the original 
meaiiiiig of that word; for the con- 
llict was great betw(‘en two niasier- 
])riiicij)les of liis nature; on the one 
Jiand, h(* clung witli the weakness of 
a girl to lif<», even in that inismahle 
shape to wliicli it had now sunk; 
and like tin* poor inalefaclor, with 
whose last stru^rgles Prior has so 
atrociously amuM*d himself, “ h(» of- 
ten took leave, but was loutJi to de- 
part.’' on the other hand, to 

resign liis lite vt*rv speedily, st*emed 
bis only cbance for esiaiping the con- 
tmnclies — ])<»rbaps the torlnres— of 
bis enemies, and, abo\ (» all other con- 
siderations, for making sure of a 
burial, and possibly of burial rites; 
to want whicii, in the judgment of 
the ancients, was the last consumma- 
tion of misery. Thus occupied, and 
thus distracted — sternly attracted to 
the, grave by his creed, hideously re- 
pelled by intirmity of nature — be 
was suddenly interrupted by a cou- 
rier with letters for the master of 
the house; letters, and from Rome ! 
What was their import? That was 
soon told— briefly, that Nero was 
adjudged to be a public enemy by 
the Senate, and that official orders 
were issued for apprehending him, 
in order that he might be brougbt to 
condign punishment according to 
the method of ancient precedent. 
Ancient precedent ! n/o/c inajornm ! 
And how was that ? eagerly demiind- 
ed^the Emperor. He was answered 
— tliat the state-criminal in such 
cases was first stripped naked, then 
impaled as it were between the 
prongs of a pitchfork, and in that con* 
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(lition scourged to death. Horror- 
struck witli "this account, lie drew 
forth two poniards, or short swords, 
tried their edges, and then in utter 
iinbecilitf of purpose, returned them 
to tlieir scabbards, alleging that the 
destined moment had not yet arri- 
ved. Then he called upon Sporus, 
the infamous partner in his former 
excesses, to commence the funeral 
anthem. Others, again, he besought 
to lead the way in dying, and to sus- 
tain him by the spectacle of their 
example. But this purpose also he 
dismissed in the very moment of 
utterance ; and turning away despair- 
ingly, he apostrophized himself In 
words reproachful or animating, now 
taxing his nature with infiiinity of 
purpose, now calling on Ji ini self by 
name, with adjurations to remember 
his dignity, and to act worthy of his 
supreme station : « x » cried 
he, tf -arflsTer v*./ :.v l)i ly r 

ttfs, cia'^ro\ — i, e. Fie, fie, then, 
Nero; — such a season calls for per- 
fect self possession. I'p then, ainl 
rouse thyself to action.” 

Tims, and in similar efforts to mas- 
ter the weakness of l:is reluctant 
nature — weakness wliicli would ex- 
tort pity from the severest minds, 
were it not from the odious connex- 
ion which in him it had with cruelty 
the most merciless — did this unhap- 
py prince, non saluUs ^pan si d 
cxitii solatium (ptctruns, consume tlie 
flying moments, until at length his 
ears caught the fatal sounds or echoes 
from a body of horsemen riding up 
to the viJIaQ TJiese were tlie ollicers 
charged with hivS arrest; and if lie 
should fall into their hands alive, lie 
knew that his last chance was over 
for liberating himself, by a Roman 
death, from the burthen of ignomi- 
nious life, and from a lingering tor- 
ture. He paused from Ids restless 
motions, listened attentively, then 
repeated a line from Homer — 

(The resounding tread of swift- 
footed horses reverberates upon my 
ears) ; — then under some momentary 
Impulse of courage, gained perhaps 
by figuring to himself the bloody 
populace rioting upon his mangled 
Dodyj'etevcn then needing the aux- 
iliary band, and vicarious courage of 


his private secretary, tlie feohle- 
hcarted prince stabbed himself in 
the throat. The wound, however, 
was not such as to cause instant 
death. He was still breathing, and 
not quite speechless, when the cen- 
turion who commanded the party 
entered the closet ; and to this olHcer, 
who uttered a few hollow words of 
encouragement, he was still able to 
make a brief reply. But in the very 
ellbrt of speaking he expired, and 
with an expression of horror im- 
pressed upon his stiftening features, 
which communicated a sympathetic, 
horror to all beholders. 

Such was the too memorable tra- 
gedy which closed for ever the hiil- 
iiant line of the Julian family, and 
translated th(» august title of (':esar 
from its original purpose as a yuopcM' 
name to that of an oilic/ial di^signa- 
tion. It is the most striking instaiu*i‘ 
upon record of a dramatic and ex- 
treme vengeance overtnkiiig extrenn* 
guilt; for, as >’ero had exhaustcnl 
the utmost possibilities of crime, so 
it may he allirmed that he drank olf 
the cup of sniveling to tli<» ve ry ev- 
Iremity of what his pecnlifir ualnn» 
allowed. And in no life of so short 
n duration, lia\i‘ there ever been 
crowdixl e(|ual extremities of gor- 
geous prosperity and abjia*! infamy. 
Jt may be add(*d,as anoih<»r striking 
illustration of the ra])kl mutability 
and revolutionary exressts wliich 
belonged to what ha^' been propiuly 
called the Roman strotocrniij then 
dispo‘-ing of llie world, Unit within no 
vc»ry great succession of we'*Ks tbal 
same victorious riibel, the F.mperor 
(ialha, at whose feet Nero had been 
self-immolated, was laid a ninrd<*red 
corpse in thesaine identical cell whit h 
had witnessed the lingering agonies of 
his unhap])y victim. This was the act 
of an emancipated slave, anxious, by 
a vindictive insult to the remains of 
one prince, to place on record In’s 
gratitude to another. “ So runs the 
world away!” — And in this striking 
way is retribution sometimes dis- 
pensed. 

In the sixth Ctesar terminatcul tlie 
Julian line. 1'he three next Princes 
ill the succession were iiersonally 
uliiotercsting; and, with a slight r<> 
serve in favour of Otho, whose mo- 
tives for committing suicide (if truly 
reported) argue great nobility of 



were c\en bnita] in llie tenor 
of their lives and monstrous; be- 
sides that the extreme brevity of 
their several reigns (all three, taken 
roii junetly, having held the supreme 
power for no more than twelve 
months and twenty days) dismisses 
lli(‘ni from all elVeetual station or 
right to a separate notice in the line 
ol (’icsars, C’oiniiig to the tenth in 
tlie succession, Vespasian, and his 
t wo sons 'J'itus and J)oniiiian, who 
make up the list of the twelve Cie- 
savs, as they are usually called, we 
find matt<T for deeper political mc- 
ditalion and subjects of curious 
research. Hut these Hmperors would 
1 )(^ nioia; projunly classed with the 
i]v<' who snccee<l them — Xerva, 
I'rajan, Hadrian, and the two Anto- 
nines ; after whom conies llie young 
rulliaii Conimodus, another (’aligu- 
l.i or XtMO, iVorn whose* short and 
ill famous reign Gibbon takes up his 
tcilx* of the decliiH* of the emjiire. 
And this classitication would pro- 
hai)ly have prevailed, had not tin* 
\('ry curious woik of Suetonius, 
VI hose own life and period of oliscr- 
vatioii (ielennined tin* series and 
c;. cle of his suhj(*( ts, led to a difier- 
ent distribution. Hnt as it is evi- 
di'iit that, in Hu* Miccossion of the 
Jir-vt twt'lve ('a>ars, the six latter 
have no conn(»xioii whatever by de- 
sci 111, coliaterally, or oilievwise, with 
the six first, it wouhl he a more 
logical distribution to combine 
fliem fiecordinir to tin* fortunes of 
the state itself, and tin* succession 
of its prosperity throuirh tin* several 
stages of sphuidonr, declension, re- 
\ ival, and linal decay. Viuler this ar- 
rangement, the, lirst seveiiU’t*u w<mUl 
belong to tbe lirsl stage; ( ommo- 
dus would open the second ; Aure- 
lian down to ( oustaiitim* or .luliaii 
would till tilt* thiial ; and .lovian to 
Augustulus would bring up the me- 
lancholy rear. iMeantime it will he 
proper, after thus briefly throwing 
our eyes over the monstrous atroci- 
ties of the early (’lesavs, to spend a 
few lines in examining llieir origin, 
and the (drcuinstances whicli favour- 


ed their growth. For a mere hunter 
after hidden or forgotten singulari- 
ties ; a lover on their own account of 
all strange perversities and freaks of 
nature, whether in .aertion, taste, or 
opinion ; for a collector and amateur 
of rnisgrowths and abortions ; for a 
Suetonius, in short, it may be quite 
enough to state and to arrange liis 
cabinet of specimens from the mar- 
vellous in Jiuman nature. Ihit cer- 
tainly in modern times, any histo- 
rian, however little affecting the 
praise of a ])hilosophic investigator, 
would feel liimself called upon to 
remove a little the taint of the mira- 
culous and preternaturjil which ad- 
heres to such anecdotes, by entering 
into the psychological grounds of 
their possibility ; wlietlier lying in 
any peculiarly vicious education, 
early familiarity with bad models, 
corrupting associations, or other 
plausible key to effects, which, taken 
s<*paiately, and out of their natural 
connexion witli tlieir explanatory 
causes, are aj)t rather to startle and 
revolt the feelings of sober tliinkers. 
Jlxcept, ])erlia])s, in some chapters 
of Italian history, as, for example, 
among the mosi ])roiligate of the 
Ikipal houses, and amongst some of 
the Flor<»nlin(* princes, we find hard- 
ly any parallel to the atrocities of 
('alimihi and Nero; nor indeed was 
Tiberius much (if at all) behind 
tluMii, though otherwise so wary and 
cautious in his eoriduct. The same 
tenor of licentiousness beyond tbe 
needs of the individual, the same 
mining after the inar’“Ilous and the 
stupendous in guilt, fs continually 
eim!rging in succeeding Emperors— 
in Vitellius, in l)omitian,in Commo- 
dus, in ( ‘aracalla — every where, in 
short, where it was not overruled by 
one of two causes, either by original 
goodness of nature too power! ul to 
be mastered by ordinary seductions, 
(and in some cases removed from 
their inffnence by an early appren- 
ticeship to ciiinps,) ov by tlie terrors 
of an exemplary ruin immediately 
preceding. For such a determinate 
tendency to the enormous and the 
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* \v 0 may add that tiio unex«uTj>led public grief which followed the death of 
Otlio, exceeding even that which followed tlie death of Gerrnanicus, and causing 
several offuiors to commit suicide, implies some remarkable goodness in this Prince, 
and a very utuiMial power of conciliating attachment. , 
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anomalous, sufficient causes must 
exist : — what were they ? 

In the iirbt place, we may observe 
that the people of Rome in that a^e 
were generally more corrupt by 
many (legrees than has been usually 
supposed possible. The effect of 
revolutionary tiipes, to relax all 
inodes of inornl obligation, and to 
unsettle tbe moral sense, has been 
well and philosophically stated by 
Mr Coleridge ,• but that would hardly 
account lor the utter licentiousness 
and depravity of Imperial Rome. 
Looking back to Republican Rome, 
and considering the state of public 
morals but fifty years before tbe 
Einpei’ors, we can with difficulty 
believe that the descendant of a 
people so severe in their liabits could 
thus rapidly degenerate, and that 
a populace, once ^o hardy find mas- 
culine, should assume the tnau- 
ners which we inight expect in the 
debauchees of Dapiuie (the infa- 
inous suburb of Antioch) or of 
Canopus, into which settled tiie 
very lees and dregs of the licioii'^ 
Alexandria. Such extreme clianges 
would falsify ail that wo know of hu- 
man nature ; we inigiit a priori pro- 
nounce tlicni impossible ; and in 
fact, upon searching history, w’'e find 
other inotles of sohing ihe difficulty, 
la reality, the citizens ol Rome were 
at tliis time a lunv race, brought to- 
gether from every <|uarler of the 
world, but especially trom Asia. So 
vast a proportion of the ancient citi- 


zens had been cut off by the sword, 
and partly to conceal this waste of 
population, but much more by w^ay 
of cheaply requiting services, or of 
shewing favour, or of acquiring in- 
fluence, slaves had been emancipated 
in such great multitudes, and after- 
wards invested with all the rights of 
citizens, that, in a single generation, 
Rome became almost transmuted 
into a baser metal ; the progeny of 
those whom the last generation had 
purcliased from the slave-merchants. 
These people derived their stock 
chiefly from Cappadocia, Pontus, &c., 
and the other populous regions of 
Asia Minor ; and hence the taint of 
Asiatic luxury and depravity, whicli 
was so conspicuous to all the Ro- 
mans of the old Re])uhlicaii severity. 
Juvenal is to be understood more 
literally than is sometimes stip[)ose(l, 
when he complains that long before 
his time the Orontes (liiat river 
which washed the infamous capital 
of Syria) had mingled its impure 
waters witii those of the Tiber. And 
a lillle before liini, Tiiican speaks 
with mere historic gravity wlien lie 
says — 

•• Vi\{int GulaiiLque b)ri(iue 

Cai)}>:i('Occs Galli4uo, cxiremiqiie orhis 

ilKi's, 

Arriicnli, (‘ilic^’S ; lOShi puU i'n'hm 
Jin' Popn/tt.-i ItoWiiuus ft it,'** 

Prohai)]y In the time of Nero, not 
one man in six was of pure » Roman 
descent, f And the consefpieiices 


* Biackwcli, in his Cniirt ofAugusJus \ol. i. p. .‘>8.^, wJieii iioLiciin: tijcne lines, 
upon oeca'-ioii a the morficr oi Cweio, in the final pro‘vi iption under the last 'IViumvi- 
ratc, comment'^ : “Tho‘'C oi ihe greattst and truly ilornan spirit had t>et*n murdered 
in the tleid hy Juiiu'> (.a*-ar ; tlui rest weu* now ma'^sacred in tiie City by his son 
and Miceessiji^ ; in their loom i\one Synan*', Cuf^padoeiaiis, Plirygian.s, {ind other 
cf.frarjclii.-'cd Maves injiti ihu con^ucnMl nations;” — these in half a ct ntury had 
sunk hO Jow, Jiat 'I'lhexius pronounced iier very senators to he itomuifi* ad aerviintan 
rrn n hoio to he sla\es. ” 

I Suetonius indeed preltuids that Augustus, personally at least, struggled against 
this luiuouH prat'tice — tliinking it a matter ot the highest moment, ** sinecrum 
atcpie ah oimd colluvione peregrini et servilis sanguinis incorruptum snrvare popii- 
Imn.” And Horace is ready with hi.-j Jlatterics on the same topic, lib. .“J, Od. 0. 
But the facts are against them ; for the cpiestion is not what Augustus did in his 
own person, (which at moot could not operate very widely except by the example,) 
^ but what he permitted to he done. Now there wa** a pruefiee familiar to those 
tiinps; that whet* a coiigiary or any other popular lihi rality was announced, miilti- 
tudes weie enfranchised by avaricious master^, in ordnr to make them capable of the 
bouiity, (as citizens,; and yet under the condition of trari'ferMrig to their tMnancipu- 
'tors wnuisOev’er lh,'y should receive; ha tftTay 

/iojva— / Tr,v says Dionysius of Ilalicarimssus, in order 

that aU‘r rcceivirg the coirt given puidicly in evciy month, they might carry it to 
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were suitable. Scarcely a family 
has come down to our knowledge 
that could not in one generation 
enumerate a long catalogue of di- 
vorces within its own contracted 
circle. Every man had maiTied a 
series of wives ; every woman a se- 
ries of husbands. Even in the palace 
of Augustus, who wished to be view- 
ed as an exemplar or ideal model 
of domestic purity, every principal 
member of his family was tainted in 
that way; himself in a manner and 
a degree infamous even at that time.'* 
For the first 400 years of Romo, not 
one divorce had been granted or 
aski'd, although the statute which 
allowed of lliis indulgence had al- 
ways been in force. Ihit in the age 
succeeding to the civil wars men 
and women ‘‘ married, says one au- 
thor, “ with a view to divorce, and 
divorced in order to many. Many 
of these changes liappened within 
the. year, especially if tlie lady had 
a large fortune, which always went 
with her, and procured her ciioice of 
transient husbands.** And, “ can one 
imagiiK*,** asks the same writer, 
“ that the fair one, who changed her 
lm>»band evtuy (piarter, strictly kept 
her matrimonial faith all tlie three 


months ?** Thus the very fountain 
of all the “ household charities** and 
household virtues was polluted. And 
after that wc need little wonder at 
the assassinations, poisonings, and for- 
ging of wills, which then laid waste 
tiie domestic life of the Romans. 

•2. A second source of the univer- 
sal depravity was the growing in- 
edicacy of the public religion ; and 
this arose from its disproportion and 
inadequacy to the intellectual ad- 
vances of the nation, lieligion^ in 
its very etymology, has been held to 
imply that is, a reiterated 

or secondary obligation of morals; a 
sanctioti supplementary to that of 
the conscHuice. Now, for a rude 
and tincultivated people, the Pagan 
mythology ndght not he too gross to 
discharge the main functions of a 
useful religion. So long as the un- 
derstanding could ftu])njit to the fa- 
bles of the Pag.an creed, so long it 
was possible that the hopes and fears 
built ujom that creed might be prac- 
tically ediciimt on men’s lives and 
intentions. But wlion the founda- 
tion gave way, the wliyle superstruc- 
ture of necessity fell to the ground. 
Those who were o!)Jiged to reject 
the ridiculous legends which invested 


those wliolhni bestowed upon tiu rii tlicii* ireedom. In a case, then, where an extensive 
practice of this kind was exposed to August us, and puhiicly reproved by him, how 
did he proceed 's' Did he reject the iiew-nmde citizc^ns i No; lie contented himself 
with dimiiiisiiing the proportion urigiivally destined lor each, so that tlie same abso-- 
lute Mini being distributed among u number increased by the whole nmoniit of the 
r.evv inruimenls, of necessity the relative sum for each separately W'as so much Jess, 
lint this was a remedy applied only to the pecuniary fraud us it would have utfected 
himself. 4‘lie permanent inisciiief to tlie state went mircdressed. 

* Part ot tlie story is W'cli known, but not the whole, 'riberius Nero, a pro- 
mising young nobleman, had recently married a very splendid beauty. Unfortunately 
ior him. at the marriage of Oct avia (sister to AuguMUs) with ^lark Anthony, he 
allow'ed liis young wile, then about eiglitecn, to aitcnd upon llie bride. Augustus 
w'as deeply and suddenly fascinated by her charms, and without furtluT scruple sent 
a message to Nero — intimating lliut he W'as in Jove with his wife, and would thank 
him to resign her. The other, tlilnking it vain, in those days of lawless proscrip- 
tion, to content a point of this nature with one who commanded twelve Icgiofis, 
obeyed the rccpiisition. Upon some motive, now unknown, he wais persimded even 
to degrade himself farther ; for he actually officiated at the marriage in character of 
father, and gave away the young beauty to his rival, although at that time six months 
advanced in pregnancy by himself. These humiliating concessions w*ere extorted 
from him, and yielded (probably at the instigation of friends) in order to save his life. 
In the sequel they had the very opposite result; for he died soon afrer, and it is 
reasonably supposed of grief and moitific^tion. At the marriage-fcast, an incident 
occurred which threw* the whole fompaiiy into confusion *. A litile boy, roving from 
couch to couch among the guests, came at length to that in which Uivia (the bride) 
was lying by the side of Augustus, on whioli he cried out aloud,—** Lady, what are 
you doing here V You are mistaken — this is not your husband — he is there,** (point- 
ing to Tiberius,) ** go, go— rise, lady, and recline beside 4/>n.** 
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the whole of tlH?irPanthcon, toj^ether 
Aviththe fabulous adjudgors of future 
punishments, could not but dismiss 
the punisluiients, which Avere, iu fact, 
as laughable, and as obviously the 
fictions ^)f human ingen i^ity, as their 
dispensers. In short, the civilized 
part of the tvorld in those days lay 
in this dreadful condition ; their in- 
tellect had far outgrown their reli- 
gion; the disproportions between 
the two were at length become mon- 
strous ; and as yet no purer or more 
elevated faith was prepared for their 
acceptance. The case was as shock- 
ing as if, willi our present iiitellec- 
tudl needs, we should be unhappy 
enough to liave no creed on which 
to rest the burden of our final hopes 
and fears, of our moral obligations, 
and of our consolations in misery, 
except the fairy mythology of our 
nurses. The condition of a people 
RO situated, 4)f a people under the 
calamity of having outgrown its re- 
ligious faith, has never been siifii- 
cienlly considered. It is probable 
that such a condition has never ex- 
isted before or since that era of the 
Avorld. The consequences to Home 
were— that the reasoning and dispu- 
tatious part of her population took 
refuge from the painful state of doubt 
in Atheism ; amongst the thoughtless 
and irre.flective the con 'sequences 
Avere chielly felt in 'their morals, 
Avhicli Avern thus sapped in their 
foundation. 

3. A third cause, vvliich from the 
first had exercised a most baleful in- 
fluence upon the arts and upon lite- 
rature ill Rome, had by tliis. time 
matured its disastrous tendencies to- 
Avards the extinction of the ‘moral 
aensibiliiies. This Avas the C.'ircus, 
and the Avhole machinery, form and 
Bubstance, of tlie Circensian shows. 
Why had tragedy no existence as a 
part of the Roman literature ? lie- 
cause— and tAat was a reason which 
would have sufficed to stifle all the 
dramatic genius of Greece and Kng- 
land — there Avas too much tragedy 
in the shape of gross reality, almost 
daily before thicir eyes. The amphi- 
theatre extinguished the theatre. 
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How Avas it possible that the fine and 
intellectual griefs of the drama should 
Avin their way to hearts seared and 
rendered callous by the continual 
exhibition of scenes the most hide- 
ous, in which human blood was pour- 
ed out like water, and a human life 
sacrificed at any moment either to 
caprice in the populace, or to a strife 
of rivalry between the and the 
7io( s, or as the ])onalty for any trilling 
instance of awkwardness in the per- 
former himself ? Even the more in- 
nocent exhibitions, in wliich brutes 
only Avere the sulierors, could not 
but be mortal to all the finer sensi- 
bilities. Five thousand wild animals, 
torn from their native jibodea in the 
Avildernoss or forest, were often turn- 
ed out to be hunted, or for mutual 
slaiigliter, in the course of a single 
exhibition of this iiatiin; ; and it 
sometimes happened (a fact which 
of itself proclaims the course of tlie 
public propensities,) that the person 
at whose ex[)eiise tlie shows were 
exliibitcd, by Avay of paying special 
court to the people and m(?ritiug 
their favour, in the AVfiy most con- 
spicuously open to him, issued orders 
that all, without a solitary exception, 
should I>e slaughtered. He made it 
known, as the very highest gratifica- 
tion which the case allowed, that (iu 
the language of our modern auction- 
eers J tlie wJiole, “ without reserve,’^ 
should perish before their eyes. Even 
such spectacles must have harilened 
tlie lieart, ancl blunted tlie more de- 
licate sensibilities ; but these AA’^ould 
soon cease to stimulate the pamper- 
ed and exhausted sense. From the 
combats of tigers or leopards, in 
which the ])assions could only be 
gathered indirectly, and by Avay of 
inference from the moiions, tlie tran- 
sition must have been almost inevi- 
table to those of men, Avhose nobler 
and tnoHi varied passions spoke di- 
rectly, and by ibe intelligible lan- 
guage of ibe eye, to human specta- 
tors ; and from the frecpient con- 
templation of these authorized mur- 
ders, in which a whole pf‘opIe, wo- 
men^ as much as men, and children 
intermingled with both, looked on 
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^ Augustus indeed, strove lo exclude the women from one part of the Circensian 
spectacles ; and what was that ? Simpty from the sight of the nthUUn, as being naked. 
But that they should witness the pangs oMie dying gladiators lie deemed quite 
alIpwaWc. Ti e smooth harbar/ttn cons'dcred, that a license of the first sort offended 
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willi Irisurcly iiulitVerence, with anxi- 
ous oxpoctuiioii, or witli rapturous 
whilst below thcni w'ere 
pjissiog the direct sufierings of hu- 
niniiity, and not seldom Its dying 
pangs, it was impossible to expect a 
result dillerent from that which did 
ill fact t-rike ])lacc, — universal hard- 
ness of heart, obdurate depravity, 
and a twofold degradation of human 
nature, which acted simultaneously 
upon tlio two pillars of morality, 
(wliich are otherwise not often as- 
sailed together,) of natural sensibi- 
lity in tliV. first place, and, in the se- 
cond, of conseientions principle. 

But these were circumstances 
wliieh apjdii'd to the whole popula- 
tion iiniiseriminately. J^nperadded 
to llicse, in the ease of the hhnperor, 
and afieeiing hihi exclusively, was 
Ihi-^ ])rodigions disad\ antaice — that 
;ni{*ient re\ f‘vc*nce. f<»r the immediate 
wiioesses of his actions, and for tlie 
peo])le and Senate who would under 
oiioM* circumstances have exercise<l 
the old ftjindions of tlio censor, wa ?, 
to tin* Mm])eror, pretty nearly olj- 
Jiteral-nl. '1 In* V(‘ry title (»f Impvru- 
(,>r, irom which we have derived our 
liiodern oin* of lCtn})rrot\ ])ro( laInis 
tin* nature* of the government, ainl 
the tenure of that olliee. It was 
]HsreIy a government by the sword, 
or ]n’nn<ineijt strfito( r(tnj liaving a 
inoviilde heat!. Ts'ever was there a 
])Oople who einjuired so iinperlinent- 
jy as tin* Uoinans into tin* donn'-^lie 
conduct of each private citizen. No 
rank escaped tiiis jc'alous vigilance; 
and privali’ liberty, even in the most 
iiidill'erent circiiinstaiiees of taste (»r 
ex])ense, was sai'riliced to this in- 
quisitorial rigour of sm rcillanrc ex- 
ercised on behalf of tin* state, some- 
times by erroneous patriotism, too 
often by malic** in disguise. 1'othis 
s|)irit the Jiighest pnl)]ic oflicers 
were ohligcnl to bow ; the Consuls, 
not less than ethers. And even the 
occasional Dictator, if by law irre- 
sponsible, acted nevertheless as one 
who knew that any change whi**h 
depres8(*d his party, might eventu- 


ally abrogate his privilege. For the 
first time in the person of an Inipe- 
rator was seen a supreme autocrat, 
who had virtually and effectively all 
the irresponsibility which tlic law 
assigned, and the origin of his ofBce 
presumed. Satisfied to know that 
lie ])Ossossed such power, Augustus, 
as much from natural taste as policy, 
was glad to dissemble it, and by 
every means to withdraw it from 
public notice. But he had passed 
his )U)utli as citizen of a republic ; 
and in the state of transition to auto- 
cracy, in his office of Triumvir, had 
experimentally known the perils of 
rivalship, and the pains of foreign 
control, too feelingly to provoke un- 
necos*sarily any sleeping embers of 
tlu^ republican s])irit. Tiberius, 
though familiar from his infancy 
with tJie servile homage of a court, 
was yet modified by the ])opular 
tempot* of AiigustUH ; and he came 
late to the throne, ( aligiila was the 
first prince on whom the entire elYect 
of his political situation was allowed 
to operate; and the natural results 
vv'ere se(*n — he was the first absolute 
monster. He must early have seen 
the n'alities of liis position, and from 
what (piarter it was that any cloud 
could arisi* to menace his security. 
To the Senate or people any respect 
which he miglit think proper to pay, 
must have been imputed by all par- 
ties to the lingering superstitions of 
custom, to involuntary habit, to 
court dissimulation, or to the decen- 
cies of external form, and the pre- 
scriptive revc*rence of ancient names. 
But neither Senate nor people could 
enforce their claims — whatever they 
might happen to be. Their sanction 
and ratilying vote might be worth 
having, as consecrating what was 
already secure, and conciliating the 
scruples of the* weak to the absolute 
decision of the strong. But llieir 
resistance, as an original movement^ 
was so wholly without hope, that 
they were never weak enough to 
threaten it. 

1'he army was the true successor 


i»i;ainst ckcorum, whilst the other kiolatct^ Only the sanctities of the human heart> 
and the whole sexiiul character of women. It is our opinion, that to the briUalizinji 
clh'cjt of these exhibitions w'c are to ascribe not only the early cxiiiictioii of the Ho- 
man drama, but generally the inferiority of Home to Greece in every department of 
the fine arta. The fine temper of Human sensibility, which no oiilfiire could have 
brought to the level of the Grecian, was thus dulled for every application. 
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to their places, being the ultimate 
depository of power. Yet, as the 
army was necessarily subdivided, as 
the shifting circumstances upon 
every frontier were continually vary- 
ing tiie strength of the several divi- 
sions as to numbers and state of dis- 
cipline, one part might be balanced 
against the other by an Imperator 
standing in the centre of tlie whole. 
The rigour of the military .sY/m/mcn- 
Uun, or oath of allegiance, made it 
dangerous to offer the first over- 
tures to rebellion ; and the money, 
which the soldiers were continually 
depositing in the bank, placed at the 
foot of tlieir military standards, if 
sometimes turned against the Em- 
peror, was also liable to be scti|uos« 
trated in his favour. There were 
then, in fact, two great f4)rees in the 
go\ eminent acting in and by each 
other — the Stratocracy, and the Au- 
tocracy. Each needed the other ; 
each stood in awe of each. Jlut, as 
rt'garded all other forces in the em- 
pire, constitutional or Irregular, po- 
pular or senatorial, neither had any 
thing to fear, l/iider any ordinary 
circumstances, therefore, (‘onsider- 
ing the hazards of a rebellion, the 
Emperor was substantially liberated 
from all control. Vexatious or out- 
rages upon the populace were not 
such to the army. It u as hut rarely 
that the soldier pavticijiated in the 
emotions of the citiztm. And tlius, 
being eifectualiy vvit]i<Hit ciieck, the 
most vicious ot the Ca*sars went on 
without fear, presuming upon the 
vv'eakness of one }>artof his suhjc<-.t>, 
and the indifference of the other, 
until he was tempted onwards to 
atrocities vvliich armied against him 
the common feelings of human na- 
ture, and all mankind, as it were, 
rose in a body with one voice, and 
apparently with one heart, united by 
mere force of indignant sympathy, 
to put him down, and “ abate” him 
as 11 monster. 15ut, until he brought 
rnatlers to this extremity, Ca»sar had 
no cause to fear. Nor was it at all 
certain, in any one instance, where 
this exemplary chastisement over- 
took him, that the apparent iinnni- 
mity of the actors went further than 
the practical conclusion of “ abating” 
the imperial nuisance, or that their 
mdignution had settled upon the 
same ofTeoces. In general the army 
pleasured the guilt hy the public 
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scandal, rather than by its moral atro- 
city; and Ciesar suffered perhaps in 
every case, not so much because he 
had violated his duties, ns because 
he had dishonoured his office. 

It is, therefore, in the total absence 
of the checks winch liave almost 
universally existed to control other 
despots, under some indirect sliape, 
even where none was provided by 
the laws, that we roust seek for the 
main peculiarity affecting the condi- 
tion of the Roman (’lesar, which pe- 
culiarity it was, fiuperadded to the 
other three, that finally niade those 
three operative in their fullest ex- 
tent. It is in the perfection of the 
stratocracy that we must look for 
the key to tlie excesses of the auto- 
crat. I 'veil in the Idoody despotisms 
of tin* llarbary states, there has al- 
ways existed in the religious preju- 
dices of the people, whicli could not 
be. violated with 5?af4*ty, ton? check 
more upon the ca])rices of the des- 
pot tlian was f4)und at Rome. Ujion 
the whole, therefore, what affects us 
Oil the first reading as a prodigy or 
anomaly in the frantic outrages of 
tlie early Ca?sars — falls within the 
natural bounds of intfdligible human 
nature, wlmii we state the case con- 
siderately. SuvrouiidcMl by a popu- 
lation which had not only gone 
through a most vitdous and corriipt- 
in:r discipline, and had been utterly 
ruined by the license of revolution- 
ary times, and tiui bloodiest pyoscrip- 
ti4>ns, but had even been extensively 
ciiang(‘d in its very (dements, and 
from tlie descendants of Romulus 
Iiad been transmuted into an Asiatic 
mob starting from this point, and 
considering as the second feature of 
the case, that this transfigured people, 
moraflj/ so (iegeii(?rate, W(M*e carried, 
however, by tlie yiro^ress of civilisa- 
tion to a certain intellectiial altitude, 
which the popular religion had not 
strength to ascend— but from inho/- 
rent disproportion remained at the 
base of the general civilisation, inca- 
pable of accompanying the other 
elements in their ad vaiuift ; — thirdly, 
that this polished condition of so- 
ciety, which should naturally with 
the evils of a luxurious repose have 
counted upon its pacific benefits, had 
y(?t, by means of its circus and its 
gladiatorial contests, appliiul a con- 
stant irritation, and a system of pro- 
vocations to the appetites for blood. 


The Cmsars. 
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nurh an hi all other nations arc con- 
nocted with the rudest stages of so- 
ciety, and with the most barbarous 
modes of warfare, nor even in sucli cir- 
cumstances without many palliatives 
wanting to the spectators of the Cir- 
cjis ; —combining these considera- 
tions, we have already a key to the 
enormities and liideous excesses of 
the Jloman Imperator. The liot blood 
which excites, and the adventurous 
courage ivhicii accompanies, the ex- 
cesses of sanguinary warfare, presup- 
pose a condition of the moral nature 
not to be compared for malignity and 
baleful tendency to the cool and cow- 
ardly spirit of amateurship in which 
the lloinnn (perliaps an efleminate 
Asiatic) sat looking down upon the 
bravest of men (Thracians, or other 
Europeans) mangling each other for 
Ijis recreation. When, lastly, from 
such a population, and thus disci- 
plined from his nursery days, we 
suppose the case of one individual 
seh'cted, privil(*ged, and raised to a 
conveious irrcsponsihilit y, except at 
the bar of one extrajudicial tribunal, 
not easily irritated, and notoriously 
to be propitiated by otlior means 
than those of upright or impartial 
condiK’t, wo lay together the ele- 
ments of a situation too trying for 
poor human nature, and fitted only 
to the faculties of an angel or a (le- 
mon ; of an jingel, if wo suppose Jiim 
to resist its full temptations; of a de- 
mon, il we suppose him to use its 
total o])portimiiie’^. Thus interpret- 
ed and solved, C’aligula and Nero be- 
come ordinary men. 

15ut, linally, what if, after ail, tlu' 
worst ot the Ca'sars, and these in 
particular, were (uitilled to the b(‘- 
mdit of a still shorter and more con- 
clusive? apology V Wlial if, in a true 
nuHlical semse, they w(‘r(' insane y It 
is c(»riain that a vein ot madness ran 
in the family; and aii(>c(lotes an* re- 
corded of the three worst, tvliich go 
far to cstahiisli it as a fact, and others 
which would imply it as symptoms 
-—preceding or accompanying. As 
belonging to the former class, take 
th(? following story : At midnight an 
eldc'rly gentleman suddenly scuds 
round a message to a select party of 
noblemen, rouses them out of bed,* 
and summons them instantly to his 
palace. TrembUng for their lives from 
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the suddenness of the summons, and 
from the unseasonable hour, and 
scarcely doubting that by some ano- 
nymous delator they have been im- 
plicated as parties to a couspirafy, 
they hurry to the palace — are recei- 
ved in portentous silence by the ush- 
ers and pages in att(*n(lance — are con- 
ducted to a saloon, wli(*re (as in every 
where elec) the silence of night pre- 
vails, united with the silence of fear 
and whispering expectation. All are 
seated — all look at eacdi otlier in omi- 
nous anxiety. Wldch is accuser? 
Which is the accused? On whom 
shall their Kuspicioii s(*ttle — on whom 
their pity? — All are silent — almost 
sp(‘ochloss — and even the current of 
lh(*i*fc thoughts is frost-hound by fear. 
Suddenly ilie sound of a luldh* or a 
\iol is caught from a distance — it 
swells upon the ear — slej)s approach 
— and in another moment in rushes 
the eld(‘rly gentleman, triage and 
gloomy as his audienct*, but caper- 
ing about in a frenzy of exciterneut. 
l*'or liaif an hour be continues to 
perform all po'^slble tnolulions of 
capriob‘s, pirouettes, and other e.\- 
travairant feats of acti\it3% accom- 
panying himself Oil the fithilc? ; and, 
Jit length, not having onci* looked at 
his guests, the* elderly g(*nlleinan 
whirls out of the room in the same 
transport of (‘iiuiiiou with which he 
enteicd it; the panic-struck \isiiors 
are recjuested by a slave to consider 
tliemsel\»*s as dismissed: they re- 
tire; resume their couebes : — the 
uoeiurnal pageant has “ dlslimiied” 
and vanihiied ; and on the Udlow iiig 
morning, vv^ere it not f(»r tlieir con- 
curring lesnmonies, ail would be 
disposed to take ibis iiiterruptiou of 
their sleep f(»r one of its mosi fantas- 
tic dreams. The elderly g(*ntleinan, 
who figured inthis delirious /a/ nS(w/ — 
who was he ? He was I'ibei ius C\esar, 
king of kings, and lord of the terra- 
queous globe. Would a llriti'^li jury 
demand better evidence lliaii this of a 
disturbed intellect in any formal pro- 
cess dc lunutivo iufjuinndo'i' For 
Caligtda,a^ain,the evidence of sym]>- 
tonis is still plainer. He knevV Ids 
own defect; and purpos(*d going 
through a course of heib*hoiv. Sleep- 
lessness, one of the coniinonest indi- 
cations of lunacy, haunted Idin in an 
excess rarely recorded.'*^ The same. 


• No fiction of romance presents so awful a picture of the ideal tyrant as that of 
^aiigttia by Suetonius* Ills palace—- radiant with purple and gold, but murder 
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or similar facts, be brought 

forward on bolialf of Nero. And 
thus these unfortunate princes, who 
have so long (and with so little iii> 
vestigatioii of their cases) passed for 
inonstius or for demoniac counter- 
feits of men, tvould at length be 
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brought back witliin ibe fold of Jiu- 
inanity, as objects rathcM- of pity than 
of abhoi rence, would, be reconciled 
to our indulgent feelings, and, at the 
same time, made intelligible to our 
understandings. 
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every where luikiiig beneath liowers ; — Iiis smiles ami echoing laughter— masking (yet 
hardly mcjint to mask) Ins foul troacliery of heart ; — his hideous and tumultuonsdreams 
- — Ill's baflleil sleep — and his sleepless nights — compose (he picture of an yEschylus. 
AViiat a master’s skctcli lies in the^e f:‘\v lines: — “ liicilabatur insomnio niaxime; 
nctpie eiiim plus tribus horis iiocturnis quit acebat ; ac re Iiis plaeida qiiietc, at pavida 
miris reruin imaginibus ; iit qui inter cetcras pelagL quondam speciem colloqueiitem 
secum viderc visas sit. Ideoque ir.agna parte noctis, vigiliie cubatidique tu'dio, nunc 
toro residtms, nunc per longissimas povtieus v»igus, iuvocare identidem utque exspec- 
tare liieein consueverat — /. c. Hut, above all, he was tormented with nervous ini- 
tafion, by sleeplessness ; for he enji yed not more than three hours of nocturnal re- 
pose; nor these even in pure untroubled rest, but agitated by phaiitK>rnata of por- 
tentous augury; as, for example, iqion one o'va.-fon he /anried that he saw tlie sea, 
under some e.elinite impersonation, conversing with hiinselt. Hence it was, and 
from this incapacity of sleeping, and from weariness of iying awake, that he had fall- 
en into habits of ranging all the night long thruugli the palace, sometimes tiuowir.g 
himself oil a couch, sometinus wandcjing along the vast corridov* — watching for the 
carhest dawn, and anxiously invoking its approach. 


TO TUB .MBUOBY 01 TUI \ -L KXTEI) UtORl.L UDMOUJ) 

WALKER, Mlin UAs snuV TIIRIU oil Till: IIKAUT IN \\ All ^lH \> ITII Till: 

M\LV\>, ON Tlir: llU Ol MAY AM» Dill) 1 NSTA NT AM.Ol .slA , IN HlN 

IOtii '\i:ak. 

Oil, farc-tiioc-well I our b«»amiUil and hrovo! 

Our lovely, gontlo, gonorous, gallant hoy ! 

Oh I what a sUiU of ardent hope and joy 
Lies crush'd and wither’d in ihy distant gtave ' 

Thy cheek in its first down, — thy dark blue eye, 

Bright Hashing with an ardent spirit’s fire, 

Shoiu? like the sunbeam of yon torrid sky, — 

While fame precocious fed tliy young desirt*. 

Happy and hopeful wert thou ! Wliosoe’er 
Look’d on Ihiue open, manly forehead, smiled ; 

For them was written many a ])romise fair, — 

But, oh, how fate such promise has beguiled I 

Yet there was mercy in thine eaiJy doom, 

For thy career, bless’d youth, thougli brief, was bright } 

And thou wert stricken panglesn to the tomb. 

In the first transport of Uiy conscious might. 

Why dwell we on the praise tJiou might’st Jiave won, 

Had thy young promise ripen’d ! Had the man. 

Maturing in the beam <»f Glory’s sun. 

Been spared to finish as the boy befran I 

Let us not think I Sucli ihongbt is anguisli now ! 

Ob, may His will be done who call’d thee hence! 

And this sore chastening widely did bestow 
On lieartb too proud, affections too intense f 
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LITTLE TiEONARD’s LAST " (iOOD-NHillT.” 

GooD-night ! good-night ! I go to sleep,” ^ 

Murmur’d the little child; — 

And oh ! the ray of heaven that broke 
On the sweet lips that faintly spoke 
That soft “ Good-night,” and smiled. 

That angel smile ! that loving look 
From the dim closing eyes ! 

The peace of that pure brow ! But there— 

Aye— on that brow, so young ! so fair ! 

An awful shadow lies. 

The gloom of evening— -of the boughs 
That o’er yon window wave — 

Nay, nay — within tliese sile^jt walls, 

A deeper, darker, shadow falls, 

The twiliglit of llie Grave — 

The tivilifjht of the Grave — for still 
J'ast comes the 11 uttering breath — 

One fading smihi— one look of love — 

A murmur — us from broodinu dove* — 

“ (iood-niglit.” And this is Death! 

Oh ! tvho hath called thee " Terrible!” 

IMild Anirel ! most benign ! 

Could mother’s fondest Iuilid)y 
Have laid to rest more blissfully 
That slee])ing babe, than thine ! 

Vet ihis Is Drafh—Xhi* doom for all 
Of Adam’s race decreed — 

‘‘ But this poor lamb ! this little one ! — 

AVhal had the guilth»ss eia»atiiie done — 

I ’nha[)[>y heart ! take heed ; 

Thongli fie is mereiful as Just 
Who hears that tond appeal — 
lie will not hia-ak the bruised reed, 

He will not seuich the wounds that bleed — 

He only wounds to lieah 

** liCt little children come to me,” 

H(» cried, and to his breast 
Folded them tiuiderly — To-day 
He calls thine unshorn lamb away 
To that securest vest ! 

C. 


• These were the dying word*? of a little child, relat(?d to the author, uttered at 
the moment of its depmture. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

MR bird’s PICTURE — CHEVY CHASE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir, — The following letters explain the purport for which the}^ were 
written. In themselves they are interesting; and as one is from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott, it would be perhaps a selfish injustice to withhold its pub- 
lication. I would fain think they may be read not without interest, from 
another cause. Tiiey relate to a Picture, painted by poor Bird, H.A., who 
died when he had just attained that eminence in his profession from which 
he might have expectecl to reap a golden harvest; but “ aliter visum est.” 
That picture was rhe\ y Chase ; it is in the collection of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, and 1 believe obtained the prize from the British Institution. It is en- 
graved in mezzotinto by Mr Y'oung. The original sketch in oils was in gi .i- 
titiide presented by the painter to Sir Walter Scott, and is, I presume, now 
at Abbotsford ; and thei-i' may it long remain, a memorial of the kindness of 
that great and excellent man, and of the genius and grateful feelings of the 
artist. Among tiu? Lives of tlie Painters, by Allan Ciinnhigbam, (notwith- 
standing 1 am disposed to find many faults with it) a delightful work, may 
be found that of poor Bird. I am unwilling to call in question the judg- 
merit of so good and ainusing a writer; but there are sundry matters in 
those Lives, upon w'hich I have sometimes intended to ofler a few' words of 
remonstrance. His Life of Sir Joshua ileynohls is certainly w'rittmi wdtii 
a prejudice ; too much hearsay evidcmce, and that too i>icked u]> from ser- 
vants^ is admitted, and infenuices of character draw'n therefr<un. He does 
not appear to Jiave justl}' appreciated the mind of that great man, Sir Josliua 
Reynolds. But the Life of Bird, on whose account these letters w’er(» wu it- 
ten, gives no idea whatever of the man. I knew him w'ell — perhaps no one 
better — and from his commencing as an artist, to the day of his deatii, was 
in almost daily interct)iir^e with him; and 1 must say the life of him writ- 
ten by Allan (\binniiigham, may be as well the life of any one as of my old 
friend Bird. It is in little, or nothing, correct. There were many friends 
of the painter wdio knew' him well, and loved him for his many virtues and 
Ids genius, to wdiom it is surprising tlic author did not apply. Sliouid lu^ 
meditate another edition, and wish to revise that portion of his valuahh* 
work, he may, without difiiculty, obtain more correct, as well as more in- 
teresting infurrnation. 

The wTiter of the Letter to Sir Walter Scott (No. I.) was a very near 
relative of mine, and that and the Reply (No. \l.) came into rny pos- 
session at his decease in 1812. — I need not say I shall carefully preserve 
the originals. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Dec. 3, 1832. 

No. L 

L n Court, Dec. 3, 1811. will wave the ceremony of a formal 

Sir, — I am much at a loss how to uitrodiiction, and do me the favour 
apologize to you for intruding iny- to answer my enquiries on the sub- 
self, a perfect stranger, upon your ject. Mr Murray of Fleet Stn*ef, 
notice; hut the truth is, 1 wish for who has favoured me witli your ad- 
some information resj)eeting the cos- dress, will, I have no doubt, make 
tume of your countrymen towards hucIi a report of me, as may in some 
the latter end of the 14th cftiilury. 1 degree qualify the presumption of 
know ibat you are better able to give this abn/pt application. It is l)ut fair 
me this information than any other to acknow ledge that my enquiiies 
person, and I throw myself upon have no reference to any iinderta- 
your liberality, in the hope that you king of my own, but are solely intend- 
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ed for the benefit of a very ingenious 
friend, who has formed the design 
of a picture, taken from the follow- 
ing stanza of the old ballad of Chevy 
Chase, 

“ Next (lay did many widows coTn(*,”&<'- 

Though this ballad is not strictly his- 
torical, yet time has given it a sanc- 
tion almost eijual to such autliority ; 
and as we are to look to tin* battle of 
Otterbonrne for many of its events, 
it assumes a somewhat higher rank 
than a complctidy fictitious subject 
would be permitted to claim. In tlie 
action passed on tlie Borders b(‘tween 
the retainers of the grt^at houses of 
l)ougliis and Percy, in some degice 
the manners and dress of the two 
countries are to be preserved ; not 
only the military, but the common 
and ordinary liabilimerits of the 
liighi^r, middle^ and lower cla-Ht*s, 
of such as mi^^bt bt‘ likely to visit 
Ibc lii'ld the day after tlie battle, in 
search of llndr friends aiid relatives. 
1 r^'^‘ollec^ in lie*- lirst sketcli ol this 
obJ(!Ct, llhi friends of Dmiijl«ts an*, 
bearing bis body from the lield in a 
kind oi .sobunti iirocession, tlie whole 
in shadow. I’ln^ perspectit e of this 
lajtiriiig train produces a melanclioly 
yet sublime elVect. The form ol tb(‘ 
body is scarcely perceptilde ; the 
bearers, and they who prc^cede tlie 
(M)rpse, grow iiidistiiicl from llie in- 
creasing distance; and the lew who 
follow app(*ar to have their beads 
and bodies covered with something 
like mourning cloaks. This last divi- 
sion of the attendants of the decea- 
sed hero, 1 have taken the liberty to 
criticise as bearing too near a resem- 
blance to a funeral prut ided by an 
undertaker, and may probably in- 
troduce ludicrous ideas, where all 
should be serious and solemn. 1 
rather think this group should prin- 
cipally consist of military persons 
not completely armed depiedau cap, 
but rather negligently, as their con- 
dition might require under the ex- 
isting circumstances, but still in such 
manner as to distinguish them os 
retainers or friends of the house of 
Douglas. Having stated thus iuuch of 
the subject, the following questions 
will naturally arise, to ' enable the 
painter to execute his task with fide- 
lity and propriety. Was there any 
diiference in the defensive armour 
of the contending parties ; and if so, 


in what did it consist ? Were tho 
offensive weapons the same V or in 
what did they differ ? Should the 
followers of the body of Douglas 
Inavc their lielmets on their heads, 
or in their liands; and was therci any 
peculiar mode of carrying their 
arms on such an occasion ? Was tlie 
plaid in use at this period ; and if so, 
liow was it worn r \Vas there any 
distinction or difference in dress 
amongst persons of the higlier, mid- 
dle, or lower rank<, except tinit of 
fineness or (juality— I mean sucli as 
W(‘re professedly not military ? Sup- 
pose liUdy Percy should be introdu- 
ced lameiilint? over the body of lier 
husband, as slo^ would form part of 
tin* p 4 inci])al giou]>, bow might she 
be ]U‘ 0 ])ci ly drest as to colour and 
fashion of her idothes V \\ as there 
any prevailing colour in the dresses 
of middb? and lower classes r Was 
the bonnet, or what (‘Ki*, woi ii on the 
head at iliis period, and of u hat foi rn 
and colour V 1 tak<* it for granted 
that tli(‘ inhabitants of the low coun- 
try of S(‘otlaml (iificred liut little in 
lh(‘ir dr(*ss from tin* French and 
Ibigiish, wiili whom they Jiad con- 
stant intercourse. Tin* armour of the 
military retainers might be similar 
likewise, but that the great distinc- 
tion was tlie badip* or crest of tluw 
trreat k‘.'ul»;rs which was worn by the 
common soldiers, either painted or 
embossed upon their armour heforc* 
and behind, such as 1 ha\e obsj?rved 
on the plate of the siege of Hoiiloirnp, 
temp. Hen. Vni., and published by 
the Society of Antitjuaries. 7’liis 
seems confirmed by an lustorical 
e\ent at a subsequent ptniod. At 
the battle of Barnett, in 1471, the 
similarity of a 6im and a star on the 
liveries of Edward and Warwick, 
produced a mistake fatal to the Lan- 
castrians. 1 wish my friend had ta- 
ken the battle of Otterbourne for his 
subject. In which Douglas was slain, 
and Hotspur taken prisoner ; this 
would, I think, have given greater 
\aiiety and interest to the picture; 
but I do not interpose iny fallible 
judgment to obliterate the impres- 
sions which genius may liave formed 
in the mind of tho painter, and 
•which thorough knowledge ol his art 
may enable him to execute beyond 
my feeble conception. 1 love the sis- 
ter a^ts ; and when 1 am writing to 
the first Poet of tlie age, I scarcely 
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know how to restrain my pen from 
offering that tribute which is due 
from those who love and honour vir- 
tue and genius to those who possess 
them. 

0 Ift yotir spirit still my hosom soothe, 
Inspire my dreams, and my wild watidcr- 

guide ! 

Y(»iir voire each rugged path of life ran 
smooth ; 

Tor well I know wherever you reside. 
There harmony, and i>ea('e, and innocence 
abide.” 

1 must end, as I began, with an apo- 
logy for troubling you with this long 


letter. If you shall think it worth 
answering, my friend will be proud 
to benefit by your instructions ; if 
not, I siiall at least have made an ef- 
fort to serve him extremely gratify- 
ing to myself, as it gives me the op- 
portunity of expressing tlie higli re- 
spect I feel for your character, and 
of thanking you for the gratification 
I have received from tlie repeated 
perusal of your charming produc- 
tions. — Believe me to be, with most 
sincere respect and regard. 

Sir, vour vevy obedt. servt., 

T. E. 


No. 

Sir, 

I am favoured witli your letter, 
and without pretending to touch up- 
on the complimentary part of it, I 
can only assure you that I am much 
flattered by your thinking it wortlj 
while to appeal to me on a point of 
national antiquities. 1 am very 
partial to Chevy Ciiasc, although 
perhaps Otterbourne niiglit have 
afforded a more varied subject for 
the pencil. But the imagination of 
the artist beiPg once‘deepIy impress- 
ed with a favourite idea, he will 
U)e certain to make more of it than 
of any other that can bo suggested 
to him. In attempting to "answer 
your queries, I liope you will allow 
for the dirticulty in describing what 
can only be accurately expressed by 
drawing, &c. kc. I shall at least 
liave one good thick cloak under 
wdiich to shelter my ignorance. I 
greatly doubt tlie propriety of mourn- 
ing cloaks — but a group of friars 
might with great propriety be intro- 
duced, and their garb Would liave 
almost the same effect. I am not 
aware there was any difference be- 
tween the defensive armour of the 
Scots and finglidi, at least as worn 
by tlie knights and mcn-at-arms ; yet 
it would seem that the English ar- 
mour was more gorgeous anushewy : 
they had crests upon the helmet be- 
f(me they were used in Scotland; 

battle of Pinkie, Patten 
expveSses his surprise at the plain- 
nesir qf the Scottish nobility a ar- 
xflour. 1 colilCi^ive something like 
^ this may be gained by looking at 
Gf/oife’a aitclent armour, and select- 
ing tbe more elaborate forms for the 


II. 

Englisli — the 

ample; while the Scots might be 
supposed to have longer retained 
tiie ring or mail-armour. There 
should not bo a strict diaeriminatioa 
in this respect, but only the painter 
may have this eircumstcince in liis 
recollection. There are at New- 
battle two very old pictures on wood, 
said to be heroes of the Douglas fa- 
mily, and one of tliein averred to be 
the cluef of Otterbourne. 4'lie (ln‘ss 
is very singular — a sort of loose Ini IV 
jerkin, wiili sleeves enveloping the 
whole person up to tlie throat, Very 
curiously slashed and })inked, and 
covering apparently a coat of mail. 
The figure has his hand on his dagsrer, 
a black bonnet with a feather ori his 
head, a very commamling east of 
features, and a beard of great length. 
The pictures certainly are extreimdy 
ancient, and belong to t)ie Ihniglas 
family. 

Query -J. The knights and inen-at- 
arnis on each side wore* tlie sword 
and lance, but the Englisli infantry 
were armed with bows — the Scots 
with long spears, mallets, and two- 
handfid swords ; battle-axes of vari- 
ous forms were in great use among 
the Scots. The English also retain- 
ed the Jirown bill, so formidable at 
the battle of Hastings; a weapon 
very picturesque, because aflurding 
a great variety of funns, for which, 
as well as for the defensive armour 
worn by tiie infantry of tlie period, 
see pilose, «and tlie prints to Johnes’s 
Froissart. 

Query fi. Those of the followers 
of Douglas that are knights and 
mea«at-arm8> may have their hcl- 
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met at the saddle-boWy or borne 
by their pages^n no case in their 
hands. The infantry may wear their 
steel- caps or morions ; the target or 
buckler of the archers, when not in 
use, was slung at their back like 
those of th(5 Highlanders in 17 t5. I 
am not aware there was any parti- 
cular mode of carrying their arms at 
funerals, but they would naturally 
point them downwards with an air 
of depression. 

Query 4. Tlie plaid never was in 
use among the Borderers, i, e, the 
Highland or tartan plaid ; but there 
was, and is still used, a ])laid with 
a V(!ry small cherpie of black and 
grt»y, which we call a mau(U and 
wliicli, J believe, was very an<*ient ; 
it is the constant dress of a shepherd, 
W'orii over one shoulder, and then 
drawn round the person, leaving 
tine arm free. 

<iuery j. In peace the nobility 
and gentry wore cloaks, or robes 
riclily furred, over their close doub- 
lets, 4’lie inferior ranks seem to 
have w’orn the doublet only; look 
at Jolmes’s Froissart, whieh 1 think 
yon may also consult for the fashion 
of Lady Percy’s garments. Stoddart 
some years ago painted a picture of 
Oliaiiccr's Pilgrims which <lisplayed 
iniicli knowledge of costume. 

(iuery b. 1 am not aware there 
vvMs any prevailing colour among 
the, ])easantry of eacli nation ; the 
silvan green will of course ])redo- 
ininate among Percy’s bowmen. 

Query 7. 'fhe bonnet, the shape 
of that of Henry (hut of 

various colours,) was tin*, univer- 
sal covering in this age. The follow'- 
ing points of costume occur to my 
recollection in a border halhad, (mo- 
dern, hut ill whicli most particulars 
are taken from tradition.) Scott of 
Harden, an ancient marauding bor- 
der(»r, is described thus : * 

‘‘ His cloak was of the forest green, 

\Vi' liiittons like the uioon ; 

His trews were of the glide buckskin, 

^Vi’ ii’ the hair abogii.*’ 

The goat-skin or deer-skin ])aut»» 
loons, witJi the hair diiterinost, would 
equip one wild figure well enough, 
who might be sujiposed n Border 
outlaw. You arc quite right re- 
specting the badges, but besides those 
ot their masters, the soldiers usually 
wore St. George’s or St Andrew’s 
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cross, red and wliite, as national 
badges. The dogs of the chase, huge 
dun greyhounds, ^plight with proprie- 
ty, and I think good effect, be intro- 
duced; suppose one mourning ov<$r 
his master, and licking his face. A 
slaughtered deer or two might also 
appear to mark the history of the 
fight, and the cause of quarrel. 

1 have often thought a fine sub- 
ject for a Border painting occurs in 
the old ballad called the Raid of the 
Reidswire, where the wardens on 
either side having met on a day of 
truce, tlieir armed followers and the 
various tribes mingled in a friendly 
maimer on each side, till, from some 
accidental dispute, words grew high 
between the wardens. Mutual insult 
followed. The hhiglish chief ad- 
dressing the Scottish, 

“ Kos<* and raved him where he stood, 
Ami bid hitn match liirn with his marrows. 
Th»*ii 'rvjiedale hcanl them reason rude, 
And they let fly a flight of arrows.” 

Tlio two angry cliieftains, espe- 
cially Forster, drawing himself up in 
ilia ])ride and scorn, would make a 
good group, hacked by the Tyne- 
dale men, bending and drawing their 
bows ; on the sides you might have 
a group busied on their game, whom 
the alarm had not yet reached; ano- 
ther half disturbed ; another, where 
they were mounting their horses, 
and taking to their weapons, with the 
wild character peculiar to the couii- 
tiy. 

This is, Sir, all, and 1 think more 
than you liargaiiied for, I would 
strongly recommend to your friend, 
should he wish to continue such 
subjects, to visit the armouries in 
the Tower of London, where there 
are various aucieiit, picturesque, and 
curious weapons, and to fill his 
sketch-book with them for future 
use. I shall bo happy tp hear that 
tlieso hints have been of the least 
service to him, or to explain luyself 
where 1 may have been obscure. 
And I am, Sir, your very humble 
servant, 

Walter Scott. 
Edhu S(/i Dec. 1811. 

If Douglas’s face is shewn, thp 
artist should not forget the leading 
features of his family, which were 
an open high forehead, a long face, 
with a very dark complexion* 

E 
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The situation of Ireland has long 
demanded the anxious consideration 
of every well-wisher to his country. 
If we have not lately adverted to it,^ 
it is not because its convulsions and ♦ 
its sufterings have failed to excite 
our wannest syinpatliy, and the he- 
roism of a large portion of its inha- 
bitants our highest admiration; not 
because we are not fully alive to the 
imminent hazard to which it is ex- 
posed, and tlie indissoluble bond 
which has united its fortunes to that 
of this country; but becaase the 
pressure of danger and of overwhelm- 
ing interests at home, has been such 
as to absorb our exclusive attcuition. 
With the dagger at our own throats, 
wc had no leisure to attend, and no 
space to devote, to any thing but our 
own misfortunes; not even to the 
concerns of the vsister island, bound 
to us by every tie of kindred inte- 
rest, and national sympathy. 

The crisis of the moirn'iit, how- 
ever, calls for instant attention; and 
the short intermission which it has 
afforded in the work of destruc- 
tion, has given us some breathing 
time, of which we gladly avail our- 
selves to turn our eyes to the con- 
dition of this unhappy country, so 
richly gifted by nature, so fully fill- 
ed with inhabitants, so deplorably 
pregnant with misery. I'lie sur- 
vey, while it is melariclioly, is yet 
Instructive; it points with unerring 
hand to tlie evils of popular insuhor- 
dination, and afl'ords an example of 
the effects of democratic misrule, so 
awful, so glaring, that if the people 
of this country are not as blind and 
perverted as their flatterers tell them 
they ate enlightened, they must per- 
ceive the fatal giiJf, to the brink of 
which they are so madly hastening. 
The consideration of Irisli history, 
and of the present condition of that 
island, is better calculated than any 
other topic to illustrate tha princi- 
ples for which we have so long and 
fio Strenuously contended; to point 
out the admirable effects of real free?. 
dom,as conti'adistiiiguished from po- 
pular licentiousness and democratic 
tyranny; and to demonstrate the en- 
ormoui evils arising not merely to 


the higher but the lower orders, frorii 
those principles of anarchy and in- 
subordination, which our rulers have 
spread with so unsparing and reck- 
less a hand, for the last two years, 
through this once united and pros- 
perous laud. 

That Ireland, though blessed with a 
rich soil ana a temperate climate, 
though abounding in men, and over- 
flowing with agricultural riches, is a 
distracted atid unhappy country, is 
universally known. That it is o\er- 
whelmed with a Ix'ggaily and redun- 
dant population ; that its millions are 
starving in the midst of plenty, and 
seem to live only to bring int(» the, 
world millions as miserahlc and dis- 
tracted as themselves, is matter of 
common observation, not only t«) all 
who have visited the countiy its«-lf, 
but to all vv ho have com])ared it with 
otlier states, even in the lowest statre 
of civilisation, and under circtJiu- 
stances generally suj)])osed the most 
adverse to Jiurnan improvement. 
That Its population is redundant, as 
well as miserable to the very giM‘at- 
est degree, is demonstrated, not 
merely by tlic immense tide of emi- 
gration which annually /lows over 
the Atlantic, but the enormous miil- 
titmles wlio are daily transport(*d 
across the channel to overwhelm tin? 
already overpeopled shoves of Ihi- 
tain. From Mr Clelaiid’s admirable 
statistical work on (dasgovv', it ap- 
pears that there are no less than 
3o,000 Irish in that city, almost all 
in the very lowest rank, ami humblest 
employments of life ; and tl v propor- 
tion ill the other great cities of the 
c?mpire, Manchester, Bristol, Liver- 
poolj' Birmingham, and Kdiiihiirgh, is 
probably at least as great. Huinhoid t 
was the first ivho took notice of the 
extraordinary, and, but for his accu- 
racy, almost incredible fact, that be- 
tween the years \ and 18*21, there 
was a difference of a miff ton of tsaufs 
between tlie increase of the popida- 
lion of (jivat Britain, as demonstra- 
ted by a comparison of the births 
and the deaths, and the actual in- 
crease? of its iiihabitafits ; adiflereiice 
which he justly considers as chieny 
owing to the immense influx of Irisfi 
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during tliat period.* There is no 
instance on record of so great an 
iiiuudatiou of inliabilants breaking 
into any country, barbarous or civf- 
liz»‘d, not even vvlieii the Goths and 
Vandals overwhelmed the Roman 
hhnpire. 

It is ill vain, tlierefore,to attempt to 
shake ourselves loose of Ireland, or 
consider its misery as a foreign and 
extraneous consideration with which 
till* people of this country have lit- 
lit* conc<‘rn. TJie starvation and 
anarchy of tliat kingdom is a leprosy, 
ivhich will soon spread over the 
whole empire. The redundance of 
our (»wn population, tht*, misery of 
our own jioor, -the weight of our 
own poor-rates, are all cliit‘lly owing 
to tin* multitudes who are perpe- 
tmilly |:»n*ssing upon them from the 
Irish shortis. Dui ingtlie jieriods of 
the LTcatest depression of indu*'try 
in this country since the peace, if the 
Irish Ijihourt'rs could have been re- 
rnoved, lilt* native poor would have 
found jtni))le employment ; and move 
than one committee of the House of 
(\)Himons liaii* re[)ortf‘d, aft(*r tlie 
most jjutient in\ (‘stigation and mi- 
nute exaininalhm of evidence from 
all parts of the country, that there 
is no t(»iid(*ncy to undue increase 
among the peoph* of Great Britain, 
and liiai the whoh* existing distress 
was owing to .‘he immigration fnuii 
tin* sister kingdom. 

iNatun* lias foihitlden us to sever 
tin* counexiou wliirh subsists lie- 
tween the two countries. We must 
swim or sink tog<*tlier. It is utterly 
impossible to I'flert, tliat disjunction 
of British from Irish iiiti*rests, for 
which the demagogues of that coun- 
try so strenuously contend, and which 
many persons ir, this island, from the 
well founded jealousy of C'alholic 
ascendency in tin* Ihmse. of Com- 
mons, and the ap])arent lio])ele»sneKs 
of all attempts lO improve its condi- 
tion, an? gradually becoming indi- 
m‘d to support. The legislature iiiuy 
be separated by act of Parliameut ; 
the government may be severed by 
C'atholic, revolts ; hut Ireland will 
not tluj less Itang like a dead weight 
round the neck of F.iigland ; its stj^r- 
ving multitudes will not the less 
overwhelm our labourers; its pas- 


fiions and its jealousies will not the 
less paralyse the exertions of our 
government. Let a Catholic Repub- 
lic he established in Ireland ; let 
()*(k)nneU be its President; let the 
English landholders be rooted out, 
and Ireland, with its priests and its 
poverty, be left to shift for itself; and 
the weight, the insupportable weight 
of its misery will be more severely 
felt in this country than ever. De- 
prived of tlie wealth and the capital 
of the English landholders, or of the 
proprietors of English descent ; a 
prey to its own furious and ungo- 
vernable passions ; ruled by an igno- 
rant and ambitious priesthood ; se- 
duced J>y frantic and unprincipled 
demagogues, it would speedily fall 
into an abyss of misery far greater 
than tliat which already overwhelms 
it. For every thousand of the IrisJi 

i ioor who now approach the shores of 
iritaiii, ten thousand would then 
arrive, from the experienced impos- 
sibility of finding subsistence at 
home; universal distress would pro- 
duce such anarcliy as wouhi neces- 
sarily lead the better classes to throw 
themselves into the arms of any go- 
vernnumt who would interfere for 
their ])rotoetion. France would find 
the golden opportunity, so long wish- 
ed for, at length arrived, of striking at 
the power of England through the 
neighimuring island ; the (ri-color 
ilaii’ would speedily wave from the 
(iiant’s ('anseway to Cape Clear; 
and even if Ixngland suhuiitted to the 
usurpation, and reliiKpiislied its re- 
h<‘llious subjects to the great parent 
democracy, the cost of men and ships 
recjuired to guard the western shore 
of Britain, and avert the pestilence 
from our own homes, would be 
greater than are now employed in 
'maintaining a precarious and doiibtr 
ful aulhority in that distracted ishpind. 

Whence is all this misery and these 
furious passions, in a country so 
richly endowed by nature, and sub- 
jected to a government whose sway 
has, ill other states, established so 
large a portion of general felicity ? 
The Ii isii democrats answer, that it 
is the oppression of the English go- 
vernment which lias done all these 
things; the editors of the Whig jour- 
nals and reviews repeat the same 
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cry ; and every Whig, following, on 
this as on every other subject, their 
leaders, like a flock of sheep, re-echo 
the same sentiment, until it has ob- 
tained general belief, even among 
those whose education and good 
sense might have led them to sec 
through the fallacy. Yet, in truth, 
there is no opinion more erroneous ; 
and there is none the disseminatiou 
of which has done so much to per- 
petuate the very evils which are the 
subject of such general and well 
founded lamentation. Ireland, in 
reality, is not miserable because she 
has, but because she has not, been 
conquered ; she is suffering under a 
redundant population, not because 
the tyranny of England, but'the ty- 
ranny of her own demagogu<‘s, pre- 
vents their getting bread ; and she is 
torn with discordant passions, not 
because British oppression has call- 
ed them into exibience, but because 
Irish licentiousness has kept them 
alive for centuries after, under a 
more rigorous government, they 
would have been buried for ever. 

It is the more extraordinary that 
the popular party in both islands 
should so heedlessly and blindly 
have adopted this doctrine, when it 
is so directly contrary to what they 
at the same time maintain in regard 
to the causes of the simultaneous 
rise and prosperity of Scotland. That 
j)oor and barren land, they see, lias 
made unexampled strides in wealth 
and greatness during, the last eighty 
years ; its income during tliat period 
has been quadrupled. Us numbers 
nearly doubled, its prosperity aug- 
mented tenfold ; they behold its cities 
crowded with palaces, its helds smi- 
ling with plenty, its mountains cover- 
ed with herd.s, its harbours crowded 
with masts, the Atlantic studded 
with its sails; and yet all this has 
grown up under an aristocratic rule, 
and with a representative system 
from which the lower classes were 
in a great measure excluded. In de- 
spair at beholding a nation whose con- 
dition was so utterly at variance 
with all their dogmas of the neces- 
sity of democratic representation to 
temper the frame of government, 
they have recourse to the salutary 
influence of English ascendency, 
and ascribe all this improvement to 
the beneficial influence of English 
freedom, Scotland, they tell um, has 
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prospered, not because she has, but 
because she has not, been govenu'd 
by her own institutions; and she is 
now rich and opulent, because the 
narrow and jealous spirit of her own 
government has been tempered bytlie 
oenelicial influence of English free- 
dom. Whether this is really tli(‘ cabc, 
we shall examine in a succeeding 
Number; and many curious and iiii- 
known facts as to the native institu- 
tions of Scotland, we promise to un- 
fold ; but, in the nieaqtime, let it be 
conceded that tliis observation is 
well founded, and lliat all the ])ro- 
sperity of Scotland has been owing 
to English influence. How has it 
happened that the .iny/ie inllueiice at 
the 6ame time has been the cause ot 
all the misery of Ireland ? The com- 
mon answer that Scotland was always 
an independent country, and lliat 
Ireland was won and ruled hy tlie 
sword, is utterly unsatisfactoiy, and 
betrays an inattention to the most 
notorious historical fads. lM>r how 
lias it happened that Ireland was 
coiupicred with so much facility, 
while Scotland so long and stre- 
nuously resisted the spoiler ? How 
did it iiapjien that Hi'iiry II., with 
eleven hundred lueii, achieved with 
ease the conquest of the one coun- 
try, while Edward H., attbii liead of 
80,000 men, was unable to ellect tlui 
subjugation of the other Y llciw was 
it that Scotland, not once, but twenty 
limes, expelled vast I’.nglislj armies 
from lier territory, while Ireland has 
never thrown them oil' since the 
Norman standard first approached 
hc?r shores Y And without goiiii; back 
to remote periods, how has it hap- 
pened that the same inlluence of 
English legislation, which, accoriling 
to them, has been utterly ruinous to 
Ireland, has been the sole cause* of 
the unexampled prosperity of Scot- 
land ? that the same gale which has 
been the zephyr of spring to the one 
state, has been the blast of desolation 
to the other ? It is evident that them 
is a fundamental difl’erence between 
the two states; and that if we would 
discover the cause of the diflen'iii 
modes in which the same legislation 
of the dominant state has operated 
in* the two countries, we must look 
to the diflerent condition of the peo- 
ple to whom it was applied. 

One fact is very remarkablo, and 
throws a great light on this diilicult 
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subject; and that is, that at different 
periods, opposite systems have been 
tried in Ireland, and that invariably 
the system of concession and indui- 
£(ence has been immediately fol- 
lowed by an ebullition of more than 
usual atrocity and violence. 

The first of these instances is the 
great iiidulgeiu'e shewed to them by 
James 1. That monarch justly Roast- 
ed that Ireland was the scene of his 
berielicent legislation ; and that he 
lia<i done more to its inhabitants than 
all tiie monarchs who had sat on the 
lujglish thrcnie since the time of 
Henry IL He established the bo- 
roughs; gave them a right of send- 
ing "representatives to Parliament; 
ami first spread over its savage and 
unknown j)rovin(‘es the institutions 
and tlie liberties of England. \Vhat 
was tlui consecpience '( Did the peo- 
ple Testify gratitude to their benefac- 
tors y Did they prove themselves 
Avorthy of Hrilish h*4*edom, and capa- 
ble of withstanding tin? ])a8sions 
ariNiiig from a rej)resentative govern- 
ment y We shall give the answer in 
the Avords ( f Mr Jluine. 

‘‘ TlieSTrish, everywhere intermingled 
with the Phiglish, ru'eded but a hint from 
tlu'ir leauers and prii*.sts to begin hostili- 
tii s jigjiinst a peojile whom they hated on 
jM'courit of their religion, and envied for 
ih( ir riclje*^ and prosperity. The tiouses, 
iMtlle, goods, of the unwary Engli>h AA’cre 
first seiZ'*d. Those W’ho heard of the 
(‘oinmotions in their neighbourhood, in- 
stead ot deserting tfieir liahitarious, and 
assembling lor mutual protection, remain- 
etl at [male, in hopes of defending their 
property, and bdl thus separately into the 
iiiinds of their enemies'. After rapacity 
had hilly exerted itself, cruelty, and the 
most harlmrous tliat ever, in any nation, 
was known or heard of, began its opera- 
tions. A universal massacre commenced 
of the English, now defenceless, and pas- 
sively resigned to their inhuinan foes. 
No age, no sex, no condition, was spared. 
'I'lie w'ife weeping for her butchered hus- 
band, and embracing her helpless ebiU 
*li cn, was pierced with them, and perished 
by the same stroke. The old, the young, 
the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like 
late, and were con foil ndcnl in one com- 
mon ruin. In vain did llight save fr#m 
the first assault : destruction wns every 
where Jet loose, and met the him tc<f vic- 
tims at every turn. In vain was recourse 
had to relations, to companions, to friends: 
and connexions were dissolved, and death 
WHS dealt by that hand, from which pro- 
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tection waslinplored and expected. With- 
out provocation, without opposition, the 
astonished English, living in profound 
peace, and full security, were massacred 
by their nearest neighbours, with whom 
they had long upheld a continual inter- 
course of kindness and good otiices. 

** But death was the slightest punish- 
ment inflicted by those rebels : all the 
tortures which wanton cruelty could de- 
vise, all the lingering pains ot body, the 
anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, 
could not satiate revenge excited without 
injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. 
'J'o enter into particulars would shock the 
least delicate humanity. Such enormi- 
ties, though attested by undoubted evi- 
dence, appear almost incredible. De- 
praved nature, even perverted religion, 
encouraged by the utmost license, reach 
not to such a pitcii of ferocity; unless 
the pity inherent in human breasts be de- 
stn»yed by that contagion of example, 
which transports men beyond all the usual 
motives of conduct and behaviour. 

“ The weaker sex themselves natu- 
rally tender to their own sufferings, and 
compassionate to those of others, here 
emulated their more robust companions 
in tfie practice of every cruelty. Even 
children, taught by the example, and en- 
couraged by the exhortation of their pa- 
rents, essayed their feeble blows on tho 
dead carcasses or defenceless children of 
the English. The very avarice of the 
Irish was not a suflicient restraint of their 
cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the 
cattle w'hich they had seized, and by ra- 
pine made their own, yet, bccau‘5e they 
i>ore the name of English, were wanton- 
ly slaughtered, or, when covered with 
wounds, turned loose into the woods and 
de*«erts. 

“ Tiic stately buildings or commodious 
liabitutions of the planters, as if upbraid- 
ing the sloth and ignorance of the natives, 
w'^ere consumed with tire, or laid level 
with the ground. And where the miser- 
able owners, shut up in their houses and 
preparing for defence, perished in the 
llames, together with their wives and 
children, a double triumph w^as afforded 
to their insulting foes. 

“If anywhere a number assembled 
together, and, assuming courage from de- 
spair, were resolved to sweeten death by 
revenge on their assassins, they were 
disarmed by capitulations and promises 
of safety, confirmed by the most .solemn 
paths. But no sooner had they surren- 
dered, than the rebels, Avith perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them share the fate 
of their unhappy countrymen. 

“ Others, more ingenious still in their 
barbarity, tempted iheir prisoners by the 
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fond love of life, to imbrue their bands 
in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; 
and having thus rendered them accom- 
plices in guilt, gave them that death, 
which they sought to shun by deserving it. 

. Amidst all these enormities, the sa- 
cred name of heligion resounded on 
every side ; not to stop the hands of these 
murderers, but to enforce their blows, 
and to steel their hearts against every 
movement of human or social sympathy. 
The English, as heretics, abliorred of 
God, and detestable to all holy men, were 
marked out by the priests for slaughter; 
and, of all actions, to rid the world of 
these declared enemies to Catholic faith 
and piety, was represented as the most 
meritorious. Nature, which, in that rude 
people, was sutliciently inclined to atro- 
cious deeds, was farther stiinukited by 
precept; and national prejudices im- 
poisoned by those aversions, more deadly 
and incurable, which arose from an en- 
raged superstition. While death finished 
the sufferings of each victim, the bigoted 
assassins, with joy and exultation, still 
echoed in his expiring ears, that these 
agonies were but the commencement of 
torments infinite and eternal.'* 

This dreadful rebellion left conse- 
nuerfceslon^folt in Irish government. 
CromwelJ, the iron leader of English 
vengeance, treated them with terrible 
severity: at the storming of a single 
city, 12,000 men were put to the 
sword ; and such was the terror in- 
spired by bis merciless sword, that 
all the revolted cities opened their 
gates, and the peo]ile submitted 
trembling to the law of the conquer- 
or. Tlie recollection of the horrors 
of the Tyrone rebellion was long en- 
graven in the English legislature : 
and it produced, along with the ter- 
Tors of religious dissension, the severe 
code of laws which were imposed on 
the savage population of the country, 
before tne close of the seventeenth 
century. An hundred years of peace 
and tranquillity followed the promul- 
gation ofthese oppressive laws. That 
they were severe and cruel Is obvious 
from their tenor ; that they were in 
many respects not worse than was 
called for by the horrors which pre- 
ceded their enactment and followed 
their repeal, is now unhappily pro\ cd 
by the result. 

TThe ne:^t great period of conccj?- 
fiion cpmihenced about the year 1 772, 
ebon after the accession of George 
m* The severe code under which 
Ireland had so Jong lain chained^ but 
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quiet, was relaxed : the Catholics 
were admitted to a full share of the 
representation ; the more selfish and 
unnecessary parts of tlie restric- 
tions were removed; and, hi'fore 

1796, hardly any part of the old fet- 
tersreinained excepting the exclusion 
of Catliolics from the Houses ofLords 
and Cominuns, and the liigher situ- 
ations in the army. Did tran(|uillity, 
satisfaction, and peace, follow these 
immense concessions, continued 
through a period of thirty yi^ars ? 
On the contrary, tliey were immedi- 
ately followed by the same result as 
had attended the conc(»ssions of 
James I. A new rebellion broke out ; 
the lioiTors of 179.S rivalh‘d tliose^ of 
1641 ; and tlie dreadful rectillectiou 
of the Tyrone massacre ivas drown- 
ed ill the more recent siillering of llio 
same unhappy country. 

The perilous state in which Ire- 
land then stood, imperfectly kiiowji 
at the time even to the gotenmient, 
is now fully developed. From the 
Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, reeenlly 
puhlished, it appears that 20n,()()O 
men were sworn in, organized, di ill- 
ed, and regimented ; iliat colnnels 
and ofbeers for this immense, f(»n e 
wore all appointed; and the whole 
under the ilirection of the (‘enir.'d 
committee at Dublin, only waiti d lh<‘ 
arrival of Iloclu? and tin* Frencli fleet 
to hoist the tricolor llag, and ]»io- 
claim the IlihcrnifniRcpuhhr in cl(»se 
alliance with the Republic of Frimci*. 
With truth it may be said, tfiat the. 
fate of England then hung upon a 
thread. Kapoleoii, and the. um on- 
qiiered army of Italy, w'ere still in 
Europe; a successful descent of tin* 
advanced guard, l.‘j,0()0 strong, imder 
Hoche,w'ould immediately lia\ e been 
followed up by the invasion of the 
main body under tliat great leader ; 
and the facility witJi which the Frem Ii 
fleet reached Ihmtry Ray in Fehrnai y 

1797, where they wifre only prevent- 
ed from lauding by tempestuous 
gales, jirovcs that the command of 
the seas cannot always be relied on 
as a security against foreign invasion. 
Had 40,000 Freneli soldiers landed 
at that time in Ireland, to organize 
2b0,000 hot-headed (Jatln^Iic deiim- 
crajs, and lend the ham! of fraternity 
to their numerous coadjutors on the 
other side of St (ieorge’s ("haimcl, 
it is difficult to say what would have 
been the present fate of England. 
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The rebellion of 1708 threw back 
for ten years the progress of the in- 
dulgent measures so long practised 
towards Ireland; but at length the 
spirit of clemency again resumed its 
sway ; tlui system of concession was 
again adopted, and the last remnants 
of ill (5 Irisli fetters removed by the 
liberal Tory administration of Eng- 
land. First, the Catholics were de- 
clared eligible to any situations in 
the army and navy, and at length, by 
tlie famous relief bill, the remaining 
disiinctioiis between Catholic and 
Protestant were done away, and an 
erpial share of political influence ex- 
teiid(‘d to tliciii as their Protestant 
brethren. What has been the coiise- 
(picncM*? lias Ireland increased in 
trampiillity since this memorable 
cliaiigeV Have the prophecies of its 
advocates been verirK‘d as to'^ the 
stilling of tin* waves of dissension 
and Mdiellion r Has it proved true, 
a'. Iilail Grey ])ropliesie(l it would in 
his place in tin* House of Lords, 

Diiliiir saxis anIt.itiiN lmm<»r ; 

( imuMlniit mibrs j 

Ft mihav quod sic voluen* ponto 
I lula rcclinibit V 

The rev(‘rse of all this has notori- 
ously been th(‘ Since tliis last 

and great concession, Ireland has 
htu ome worse than ever. jMidnight 
conlhigra!ion,<lastardly assassination, 
have spread with fearful rapidity; 
the sources of justice have been dried 
up, and ilie most atrocious criminals 
iepeat(*dly siilVered to escajie, from 
the impossibility of bringing them to 
justice. All universal insurrection 
against the payment of titlios has de- 
TumI all the authority of government, 
in tipen violation of the solemn pro- 
mist»s <if tin* ('atholics that no inva- 
sion on tlie rights of the Protestant 
church was intended ; and ihestarving 
clergy of Ireland have been thrown 
as a burden npou the consolidated 
fund of lilngland. At this moment the 
authority of England is merely nomi- 
nal over the neighbouring island; the 
Lord Lieutenant is less generally 
obeyed than the great Agitator, and 
tin* dictates of the (bitholic leaders 
looked up to in preference to the acts 
of the British Parliament, in despair 
at so desperate a stab^ of things, so 
entindy the reverse of all they had 
hoped from the long train of concili- 
atory measures, the English are gi- 
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ving up the cause in despair, while 
the great and gallant body of Irish 
Protestants are firmly looking the 
danger in the face, and silently pre- 
paring for the struggle which they 
well know has now become inevita- 
ble. 

The result of experience, there- 
fore, is complete in all its parts. 
Thrice during the last two hundred 
years have conciliatory measures 
been tried on the largest scale, and 
witli the most beneficent intention ; 
and thrice have the concessions to 
the Catholics been followed by a 
violent and intolerable outbreak of 
savage ferocity. Tlie two first re- 
bellions were followed by a firm and 
severe system of coercive govern- 
ineiit^ as long as they continued in 
force, Ireland was comparatively 
tran<|uil, and their relaxation was the 
signal for tlie commencement of a 
state of insubordination wliich rapid- 
ly led to anarchy and revolt. The 
present lawolutionary spirit has been 
met by a difl’erent system. Every 
thing has been conceded to the de- 
magogues ; their demands liave been 
granted, their assemblies allowed, 
their advice followed, their leaders 
promoted ; and the country in con- 
sequence has arrived at a state of 
anarchy unparalleled in any Chris- 
tian state. 

What makes the present state of 
Ireland and the d<*inocratic spirit of 
its iuliahitants altogether unpardon- 
able, IS the extreme indulgence and 
liberality with which forllie last fifty 
years they have been treated by this 
coiiniry. During the whole war, Ire- 
land paid ni ither hicomc^tax nor tts- 
scsM'il fa.ns ; and the sum thus made 
a present of by bhigland to her peo- 
ple, amounted at the very lowest cal- 
culation to L.50,000,000 sterling. She 
shared in the full benefit of the war 
ill consequence of the immense ex- 
tent of the demand for agricultural 
produce which its expenditure oc- 
casioned, without feeling any of the 
burdens which neutralized its extoii- 
sioii in this country. No poor’s rates 
are levied on her landholders; in 
other words, they arc levied on 
iMiglaud and Scotland instead, and 
tliis island is in coiiseqm'nce over- 
whelmed by a jiiass of indigence 
created in the neighbouring kingdom, 
but which British indulgence has re- 
lieved them from tlxc necessity of 
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maintaining. The amount of the Bum» 
annually paid by tlic Parliament of 
Great Britain to objects of charity 
and utility in Ireland almost exceeds 
belief, and is at least five times &;reat- 
er than all directed to the s«*ime ob- 
jects in both the other parts of the 
empire taken together.* Yet with 
all their good deeds, past, present, 
and to come, Ireland is the most dis- 
contented part of the Tinted King- 
dom. She is incessantly crying out 
against her benefactor, and recurring 
to old oppression rendered necessary 
by her passions, instead of present 
benefactions, of which her democra- 
tic population have proved them- 
selves unworthy by their ingratitude. 
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Notwithstanding all the eflbrts of 
her demagogues to distract the coun- 
try, and counteract all the liberality 
and beneficence of the Knglish go- 
vernment, Ireland has advanced with 
greater rapidity in industrj", wealth, 
and all the real sources of happiness, 
during the last thirty years, than any 
other part of the empire. Since the 
Union, she has made a start both in 
agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustry, quite unparalleled, and much 
greater than Scotland had made dii- 
rinsr the first hundred years after 
her Incorporation with the English 
dominions.f It is quite evident, that 
if the demagogues would let Ireland 
alone — if the wounds in her political 
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• The following is a statement of the principal sums anniially paid by Government 


to the Charities in Dublin 

Protestant Schools, 

L.:i3 .300 

Brought forward. 

L. 120,52 1- 

Foundling Hospital, 

. 32,.30i) 

Dublin Police, 

. 20.1)00 

House of Industry, 

• ."6 0 1 0 

I.ork Hospital, 

. 8d)(J0 

Lunatic Asylum, 

. 7,081 

Dublin Society, 

. l),2.S0 

Fever Board, 

. 12,000 

Kducation Society, 

• .’>,538 

Carry forward, 

L. 1 2(5,521 


I.. 1 7.x 202 


f Imports into Ireland from all parts, in ISOI and IS*2 j. 

In hiU, Tn 1'*.‘ >. 


Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard, 11-,,‘il 1 yards yard*, 


Cotton yarn, ..... 

375.000 ll>M. 

2.'i02,(H)0 lb-. 

Cotton wool, ..... 

1,200.000 !!).««. 

4.0(>5.(»00 lbs. 

Flax seed, • .... 

370,000 Inishels, 

.V;5,0(H) liusbels. 

Tallow, 

I(M>00 r\vt«. 

1.31, 0(H) cwts. 

Iron, un wrought, .... 

7,15 1* fon«J. 

17,002 l^ris. 

C/Oals, 

3l5,0(t0 tons. 

7.38,000 ton.s. 

Exports out of Ireland to all parts. 



In 

In ]S'». 

Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard 

1,250 yards,^ 

10,507,0O() yard*-’. 

I/inen manufactures. 

.37,01 1,000 yaids. 

1 I l-.OOO yards. 

Flax, undressed, .... 

1,0.30 cwtv. 

.5 1,808 cxvts. 

Iri^li spirits, .... 

178, 0(H) gallons. 

(520,000 gallons. 


Aggregate Official Value of Imports from all parts. 

In 1801, L.l, 621,000. In 

Aergregafe Official Value of Exports to all parfM. 

In 1801, L,‘l,061..()00. In 1823, L. 0,213,000. 

Aggregate value of produce or manufactures of the United Kingdom, as distin- 
guished from Foreign or Colonial merchandise, exported from Ireliiiid : — In 1801, 
L.,%778,000. In 1825, L,9,102,(K)0. 


Tea entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 


In 1792 

1,814 000 ib... 

In 1822 

.•I,8n>,000II)s. 

1793 

a. 

J82;i 


179i 

2 , on , 000 

1824) . 

.•1:487,000 

1795 

2.»7<),0(M) 

)82.'i 

.•i.HH9.(M)0 

1796 

‘i,:}26,000 

1820 

;5,807,000 

1797 

2,492,000 

1827 

.‘{,888,000 


It i$ important to keep in mind, rriat during the first of these two periods, the 
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Bystem wore not continnally kopt 
open, and the passions of the people 
inrosBantly innamod, by her popular 
leaders, she would become as rich 
and prosperous as she is populous 
—that, instead of a source of weak- 
ness, she would become a pillar of 
strength to the united enijiire — and 
instead of being overspread with the 
most wretched and B([ualid popula- 
tion in Europe, she might eventually 
boast of the most contented and 
happy. 

The revenues of the’Churcli, against 
which so violent an outcry has re- 
cently been raiscd,have for long been 
c(dlected with iinexam])led forbear- 
aiK-e by the Irish l^rotestant clergy. 
From the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment, it appears, that, while the tithe, 
as collected by the bhiglish clergy, 
on an average, amounts to a twen- 
tieth, that drawn by the Irish hardly 
amounts to a fortieth of the produce. 
Recent!}'’ the proportion has daily 
been growing smaller,* and at la^^t it 
has, in many parts of the country, 
b<‘en totally destroyed. Individual 
cases of harsliness may have occur- 
red, which are not suriudsing, consi- 
dering the long contiiifie<l vexations 
to which the clerey have been expo- 
sed by tlie Catholic, tenantry; hut, 
upon the whole, their dues have been 
levied with a degree ot moderation 
of which the Christian church alVonls 
few examples. 

We are decidedly friendly to a 
(Commutation of Tithes, and their 
impositiou as a burden on the land- 
lord directly ; but we are so, because 
we are convinced it would amel inn- 
ate the condition of the clergy, not 
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because there is the slightest chance 
of Its relieving the distresses or 
lightening the burdens of the culti- 
vators. Wo would avoid the un- 
seemly spectacle of the parochial 
clergyman contending with his flock : 
and relieve both parties from the 
extremities to which they are now 
reduced — the one of starving, or 
levying their dues in kind — the other, 
of Kuft'ering their cattle to be dis- 
trained, or incurring the spiritual 
censure of their Catholic director. 
We woTild put an end to tlie dis- 
graceful sale i)f distrained cattle, in 
which an insulated clerirymaTi, sup- 
ported by the armed police and the 
military, is to be seen on one. side, 
and .>4>,0()0 infuriated ('atholics on 
the other. Rut wliile, for th(» sake 
of peace, and to avoid the painful 
collision which now exists, we would 
strongly advocate a commutation of 
tithes, nothing can Ixi clearer, tiian 
that the <*ondition of the tenantry 
Avill by such a change be rendered 
much worse than before, f^xtrava- 
gantly high as rents now are in most 
]>arts (»f Ireland, they would hccotne 
still higher if the tithes were laid on 
tilt* Iniullord, and no dedu(‘tion from 
his demands were permitted on tho 
score of titlu* to the rector. 'Iho 
Irish landlords, or niiddleint*!!, who 
exact four, fl\ and six guineas an 
acre for jjotnto-l;md, will s<»on let 
the farimus feel the ditlcrenre bt*- 
tween a lay and an t‘ccl<‘siastiral 
bolder t)f the tithe. They will iu» 
longer get oil* with a fortieth pait of 
the product* in that payincut — a tenth 
Avill in general he rii:idly exact(*d. 
WIiate\cr is done with the tithe- 


duty on black tea was only 1 and on green tea ()\d., v.iiile in the second it was 
cent per cent. Hence, the inereased con^uiiiptien is indicative of much more than a 
jirttpor donate increase of wealth. 


FoflTec entered for Home Con.snmption in Ireland. 


In 1702 

40,0(10 lbs. 

In 1822 

2(;.>,oooihj?. 

1709 

52,000 

18*2.9 

. 2i.;j,ooo 

1791 

100.000 

1S21. 

. 209,000 

179.5 

91,000 

182:> 

. :u 0.000 

1798 

01,000 

18*20 

47.5.000 

1797 

132,000 

1827 


Sugar entered for Home Con.snmption 

in Ireland. 

In 1792 

101,000 cwt. 

. In 1S22 

, .970,(^00 cwt. 

1793 

190,000 ** 

182.3 

. ,980, (uiO 

1791 

209, (HH) 

1824 

. 410,000 

1795 

227, 0(M) 

182.5 

, 4^2,9.000 

1790 

182,000 

1*820 

, 918,000 

1797 

291,000 

1827 

. 919,000 
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whetliev it is given to tlic landlord, 
and be is bound to pay the clergy- 
man — or the state, and they under- 
take tJie iiiaiiiteiiaiice of the church 
—the existing burden on the cultiva- 
tor will l)t‘ greatly augmented. Tiie 
owner of the soil may be beneiited 
by the change; but the farmer who 
liolds of liim uiicpiestionably will 
not. The example <»f Scotland is 
decisive on this ])oint. Two hun- 
dred years ago, the tithes of that 
country were i’ominuted with admi- 
rabU* wisdom by C’harles I.; and the 
coiiseijuence has hetm, tltat although 
the vexation of collecting tithes in 
kind, and the animosity between the 
clergyman and tlie tenantry ha\e 
^hu^ ceased, the burdens on the lat- 
t(*r have been considerably augment- 
ed. The Scotch farmer now pays 
much more for nmt alone, than the 
Englisli does lor rent and lithe toge- 
ther. 

'rh<' overwhelming niendieijy and 
redundant population of Ireland, is 
by no means an insurmountable evil. 
Scotland, at the close of tht‘ seven- 
teenth century, was overrun by 
begirais, who set nil Jaw at 
deliance, and Jived at free <]uart(*rs 
on tlie industrious poor in evmy 
t|uait(*r; but iliis immense mass of 
mendicity, arnounling about a hfih 
of the whoh‘ pojmlalion of the (*oun- 
try at that time, lias Joni: sim (‘ dis- 
appeanuJ, and tlie condition of Jier 
Jalmun’ng cias-^es JoTonie l/je object 
<»f envy to tin* surromidiiig states, 
Tl'*e resources, both asricultuial and 
commercial, ot In land, are immiutse. 
IJt*r soil contajn.sahovelif,0(H),()00ai a- 
bh* acres, exclusive of o,000,(jOU that 
miijlit he rendered arahib*. Now, sup- 
posiiiir that of this (juantity 
of acres are ariniially de\ote<l to 
potatoes, :3,buo,()(Ki to wheat, and 
fj,n00,000 to gra‘-s, oats, or barley, 
we shall fiml, that from this arable 
])orrioii alone there might be raised 
the JViIlowiijg rjiiaiitity of food, 
millions acres in wheat, at 2 <|uar- 
ters per acre, 0,000,000 (piai ters. 

3 millions atues potatOen, at 00 bolls 
p(M’ acre, L:0,000,000 bolls. 

Now, six millions of fjuarters of 
wheat will maintain six millions of 
souU, and l.’»0,000,000, bolls of j)ot»i- 
toes will at tiie very Jeast maintain 
lo/)U0,n()(f more ; so that tlie wheat 
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and potatoes growing on these six 
millions of acres alone, would main- 
tain iwentj/~one millions of souls# 
This is supposing the waste lands 
in the island to yield nothing, the 
mountain pasture to yieJd nothing, 
and six millions of the arable acres 
to be devoted to the production of 
grass, oats, or barley, for tbe conve- 
nience and luxuries of life. It is 
evident, therefore, that th(*re is 
ample room in tbe soil of Ireland to 
luaintain at least tliree times its jire- 
seiit population, in tlie highest state 
of alllueiice and comfort. 

The manufa<*turing and commer- 
cial advantages of Ireland also are 
immense. From the cheapness of 
laboiir, Avhicli, at an averagi*, is little 
iiUirt' tlian half that in Great Ibitain, 
the linen inanufactiires «>f llie North 
have of late yc‘ars made the most 
raj)id progress, and a coiisithuable 
]rart of the comiiu*rciaI capital (»f 
Glasgow has already (unigratc‘d to 
that more favoural>]i‘ seat oJ manu- 
fa<‘turing indiislry. The nuimuous 
natural harbours and (b‘eply indmit- 
ed bays of tbe Irish coast, give it 
facilities for tlie formation of sea« 
ports, and a coastways commerce, 
univiiown to any otlnu’ jiart of the 
empire. All along tlui west coast 
the sliore is so precipitous, that al- 
most every bay may lx* formed at 
little c*xp(*nhe into a harlxjur; and 
ValeiJtia, tlx* nearest point of jji- 
ropc? to Amer ica, is c*\idently dc'sti- 
ne<l, if the intentioiiH of nature'are not 
thwarted Iry her own demagogues, 
to bec*<>uie the gr<*at emjrorium (»f 
Jbilish export to the countless rnil- 
li<»ns of the New World, and render 
tJie AVest of fr’eland tlx* s{*(»ne of as 
Cfieat commcreial activity as the 
S<*,vf*ni or the I\Jersf*y. 

In her fisheries, too, Ireland < njoys 
a mine of \v(*alth hitlnu to almost uu- 
explorerl, tlx* extcuit of which is in- 
calciilalrle, 7'lx* rivers on its \vc*st<*rn 
coast all filroiind with salmon; its 
herring and dec'p-.sea fisheries are 
ecjual in extent, and superior in cjua- 
lily, to llicrse of the whole of (irc»at 
Britain. Little expense is rcHpiired 
to render cn’ery bay on the north 
and west coast a fishing station, 
w hicli m;iy rival the activity of Wick 
or TJiurso. 

11x5 Dutch have* long rnonopo- 
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lizcd tlie herrinpc-Cshory of tl»o Shot- 
land Jslos; and in Adam Sinilli’H 
tiriio, il w'^as t*alf*ijlatod that it yiohltMl 
to annually a cloar jirofit of 

two millions a-yoar ; it may «at«*]y 
1>(‘ adirinod, that tho coast and dccji- 
Bi'a lishorios of Ireland are ca])able 
of yieldinyf a clear profit to the na- 
tion of at least double that sum. The 
n‘li^>'ion of tJie ^reat bulk of thi» iii- 
liabitants is as ^reat an advantai^e in 
this, as in ev(*ry other it is a disad- 
vantage to their industry : — the 
C-atholics, by consuinini^ fish only 
on fas.t-days and Lent, afford the 
<ri eat market for fislnnios all over 
the world. There, is no reason why 
the {)<*asaiitry of Ireland should not 
[generally consume salt herrings with 
tlieir daily im^al of ])olato(‘>; ami if 
so, no limit can Im* as^.igned to tin* 
cMtmt of tln*ir fisherii's, o^ the d(*- 
trree of comfort which they may 
spread through their labouring popu- 
lation. 

^Vllat is it, t]»en, which retains in 
such an abject slate of misery a 
country so [)rodigally nil led by na- 
ture, and so indulocuilly treated by 
go\ »*rnmeiit ? flow has it happene<l 
that Inland, so kindly clierisln**! by 
(deal llritaiu for the last half c«‘n- 
tury, aliiHist willioul taxation, «*er- 
without any of the burdens 
\Aliich at the, same ])t‘riod liave ovi‘r- 
MlnMiiied lliitish industry, is in so 
deplorable a state; that, abounding 
in auu-icultunil riches, its people 
should so often be stars iug; ^uijoy- 
lUiT e\ery advantag<* tor maumac- 
iur<*s, its industry should in so many 
(juarlers be languisliiug ; and be^rirt 
with the finest fisheries in lanope, 
it sliould derive comjiaratiN ely no- 
thing from that inexhaustible suurce, 
of wealth ? The Irish hav(* an answer 
ready ; they say it is itiistfuvt rm/if n(. 
We agree with tliem ; it is inisgo- 
verimuMit; but it is not llie inisgo- 
vernineiit of England, but of their 
own factious demagogues, wliicJi has 
occasioned all the misery ; and if it is 
in a worse state than e.ver now, it is 
not because, under our Wliig rulers, 
they have been too harshly, Imt too 
leniently treated ; it is not because 
govermiieiit has been too rigorous, 
but becaust* it lias, by undue ccuices- 
sioii, been dissolved. 
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In trutli, if the matter lie consider- 
ed dispassionately, it must occur to 
every man of historical information, 
tlitit the vulgar theory u liieh lisci ihes 

all tin* miseiics of Ireland to Idigli'^h 
compiest, is totally unfounded, lie- 
lainl is no doubt a pro\ ince of a great 
empire; but so also is Scotland, Ha- 
nover, and Canada ; and yet all these 
countries, so far from being in a 
miserable condititin, tire in the, very 
liighest state of prosperity. Ireland 
was <-om|uered six c(*ntiiries ago; 
but so was England by the Normans, 
Gaul by the Franks, and the. North 
of Italy by the Lombards ; and yet 
from the, mixed ]>opulati(>ii of tlie 
\ictorH and vaiuiui-hed, has arisen 
all tli^* wealth, pi osperity, aiul gian- 
deiir of tlio^^e great «'mintri(‘s. A 
living historian of pliilo'*ophie ainlity 
has justly tr:u*ed to the seMuiiies 
and misery cou.senuent for centii- 
rlch oil tlie Norman coinjut'st, ll.e 
remote s^M^ds of fbitisli freedom; 
ami obs(u*\ed, that tho'-i* e.ges (d na- 
tional sulfei ing vvi*n* tin* most valua- 
ble ages vvliieh England has ever 
known.* 'rh(*re must jiav** been 
something more, tlierefore, than the 
im*n* fact of eaily subjugation, w hich 
is to l)c looked to as the origin of 
Iri'*h niisiuy, something which Inis 
countevaeteil in this alom*, of all 
other l'nro])ean slates, the healing 
povvtus of nalun*, and rendered the 
inlermixlure of ditfereiil rai es, coii- 
seipient on foreign conipiest, tiie 
source of so iniuii benefit to other 
states, the pi e(b’ces..or of so muidi 
wretcheilnesi^ to lliat unhappy land. 

This fundamental (‘au-i* is to be 
found in liie annexation of Ireland to 
a country possessing fiee inslitii- 
lioiis ; and tin* coiiseijuent and not 
unnatural extension to her ])o})ula- 
lion of privileges wbicli they were 
not capabb* ot bearing, ami of pas- 
sions whose excitation tliey could 
not vvitlisiand. 

For nearly two hundred years, 
ev«*r since the beneficent labours of 
.lames I., Ireland has enjoyed the 
forms, and been d(*livered over to 
the passions, of a free state. She has 
had county elections. Parliaments, 
grand jiii i»»s, trial by jury, and all the 
’ either inacbinery wliich has grown 
up ill England during eight centii- 
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rieB from the soeds of Saxon liberty. 
What has been the conaequence V 
Durinpf nil that time she luas been 
divided, distracted, and unhappy. 
Justice has been ill administered, or 
totally denied ; property unprotect- 
ed, and insecure; industry without 
encouragement; wealth without em- 
ployment ; the higher orders indo- 
lent, and in many cases corrupted ; 
the lower, violent, and too often aban- 
doned. The Jong continuance and 
present extent of these disorders 
can he traced only to one source,— 
practical weakness, and ine/Kcieiicy 
of government; no slriet or regular 
execution of jie^tice ; a general dis- 
solution of authority ; in other words, 
the abandonment of the virtiiors and 
pacitic to the profligate and tlie da- 
ring. This is exactly the present 
state of Ireland ; and it is under these 
evils that it has been labouring for 
three hundred years. ^Yhat remedy 
is appropriate to the evil ? Is it to be 
found in increasing the democratic 
spirit of the people ; throwing into 
an already ardent and excited popu- 
lation the additional firebrarjd of po- 
litieal animosicj’ ; and applying to a 
nation, three-fourths of whom are lit- 
tle hett(‘r than savages, the passions 
and the desires of popular ambition V 
Or is it to be found in a vegular and 
severe administration of justice ; a 
coereion of the lawless spirit siiid 
extravagant passions of the lower 
classes; a steady and unflinching 
repression of popular excitation ; 
and a gradual preparation of tiie na- 
tion, by the habits of industry, and 
the ac(|uisitioii of property, for the 
moderation and self-control indispen- 
sable for the safe discharge of the 
duties of a ])opular government. 

The great misfortune of the Img- 
lisb always has been, that they think 
that whatever is found to work well 
among themselves, must necessarily 
work well in all other countries ; 
and that to secure the happiness of 
all the nations in alliance or subjec- 
tion to them, it is cpiite Biiflicicut to 
transplant into their soil the I^nglish 
institutions. Ireland has been the 
victim of this natural and well-mean- 
ing, but most inistakcm and ruinous 
policy. Scotland is so prosperous, 
chiefly because her ancestors first so 
bravely with their swords resisted 
English invasion, and so long af- 
terwards steadily withstood the ab 
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lurements of Englisli innovation. In 
making those observations, we mean 
nothing disrespectful to England ; 
on the contrary, they are found<‘d on 
the highest perception of its political 
superiority to tlie other parts of the 
empire, lilngland is greatly farther 
advanced in social civilisation ; inucli 
better able to bear the excitation of 
democratic institutions, than Scot- 
land ; and incalculably more so than 
Ireland. The progress of Seotland in 
wealth, industry, and prosperity, for 
the last eighty years, has been unex- 
ampled; hut it is not in eighty yeais 
that a nation hecoimvs eapahle of 
bearing the exeitoments ot popular 
power. I'hc English apprenticeship 
to it lias lasted tor eight ci*nturi4's ; 
the Irish has not yet lu'gun. The 
ruin of Ireland throiiglioui has l)«*en, 
that the iuiglish, instead of the steady 
sway adapted to their infant eivili‘»a- 
tion, ha\e given them at once tlie 
institutions titled for the la>t stage of 
free existence; and which ceiiturii's 
of pacific industry would alone en- 
able them to hear. 

Kxaminethe institutions of Ireland; 
what are they ? All tho‘s(» adapted 
for a sober, rational, phlegmatic peo- 
pb% such as might suit the modera- 
tion of the (iothi<r or German race, 
of mankind. Vou se*' popular eb-c- 
tions where two or tliriM* thousand 
electors are brought forward for the 
larger counties, and as many for tlie 
greattT cili<^s; puhli<* nu'etings, when* 
the demagogues of the day thunder 
ill veluurnuit and inqiassii/iied strains 
to an ignorant and excited rnukilude; 
grand juri(‘s, where the prosecution 
of crimes is subjected to llie influence 
of party J^ea! or religious rancour; 
jury trials, wiiere the accused ar<* al- 
ternately convicted on the douhtlul 
testimony of traitors, or a<*< united 
from the force of prejudice or popu- 
lar intimidation; the people every 
where combined, under skilful lead- 
ers, in one vast and systematic oppo- 
sition to authority of every sort, civil 
or religious ; a hidden unseem eccle- 
siastical aiiiliority, universally and 
implicitly obeyed ; an open and avow- 
ed government, insulted and defied 
at the head of men. \\ hat can 

be expected from hucIi institutions, 
existing amongst a seniibarbarous 
and impassioned people y .fust such 
a result ns would instantly ensue if 
theywere estabUshed alouce in lluii- 
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p;ary> Poland, or llusnia ; 

socli a result as llio revoliitioaists 
over all tlio world are constantly la- 
bour! to eilect — universal confu- 
sion, anarcliy, and inisery ; the rich 
dividtMl against the poor; violence, 
iiitiiuidali<ni, and ferocity among the 
labouring classes; the (lesju)tic au- 
thoi iiy of frantic demagogues ; the 
prostrati()n and ruin of industry in 
every cjuarter of the country; the 
grou rli of habits which render the 
enjoy men I of freedom utterly im- 
juacticablc for ages to conn^. Such 
is tli(‘ state of Indand; such it will 
cojUiiMie to he. wliile the ])reseiit 
ferble and inefficient go\ eminent, or 
r;jtii(*r total absence of go\ eminent, 
exists among its impa.ssioin'd peo- 

We are far from beiri'^^ iii'-iuisible 
to the otb(*r livils of Indaiid, tm which 
tin* r(‘voiutioiiary jiarty lay so inucli 
stress, and to which they ascribe all 
the wretcln‘<lness which so remark- 
ably distingiiishi‘s it. W'e know well 
tin* extent and injustice* of the coii- 
ijscations of land coiise<juent on 
( *i'oinwi*irs suppression of the Ty- 
rone rebellion ; tin* rancour ami 
ln*ait!>«irniiiL»s which it h.'is left iu 
the d4‘seeinlauts of tlie dispossessed 
proprietors; ami the wretc*ln»d coii- 
se<|U(*]ie(*s which liave resulted, and 
(\ti n'sult, from tin* ado[)tioM td* one 
faith by tin* dominant landlords, and 
anntlier by the insurg<*iii jieasantry. 
All that we know widi. But what 
we r(‘st upon is this: All these e\iU 
liine existed to an e^jurd or great<*r 
extent iu other coumiii's, wdio have 
ne\ erthe]i»ss rapi<liy recovered from 
them, and shortly alter evliihiled uii- 
e(|uivoc;d symptoms of the most re- 
neiikahle prospmity. k'or example, 
the confiscation of projierty during 
the Fixmcli Revolution was carried 
to a imicli greaU»r Icmgtli than it ever 
was in lr(*land,an(l tlH*o1d proprietors 
were in most places almost entirely 
rooted out ; yet the r(‘volutioiiists 
are the first to tell us, that France 
lias ln*en iinmensi*ly benelited by 
tlie revolution ; and there c;in he no 
doubt that, under tlie rule ol the 
Bourbons, from bsia to it ex- 
hibited a degree of prosperity iinpre- 
cedentml in any former perimj of its » 
history, fii like manner, in S(*otIaud 
the religion of the owners of the soil 
is in a great degree dilVerent from 
tliat of the peasantry— -two-thirds of 
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the former bedonging to the Episco- 
pal coriiiin union ; yet religious ran- 
cour is unknown in that country. 
And if it bo said, that this is because 
the Presbyterian religion, as the re- 
ligion of tlie majority, is established 
to the north of the Tweed, what is 
to he said of England, where, ac- 
cording to tlie constant boast of the 
democratic! party, tlie Dissenters are 
as numerous as the members of the 
Establishment, and yet no religious 
animosity pre\ails'' Difference of 
religion is very common in the con- 
tinental states. Oiie-lialf of the po- 
pulation of ErancK* is said to be Pro- 
testant, but, nevertheless, religious 
rancour lias never been added to its 
nuni^ious causes of di'-cord. All re- 
liixions exist in Russia. W lien the Ein- 
leror Alexander took the field aL^ainst 
lonaparte, he went with a (Jreek pa- 
triarch at the head of the Church, a 
(yiitholic! chancellor of the empire, 
ami a P^ote^lant treneral-in-chiid’ of 
all the armii's; and yi‘t tranquilli- 
ty, industry, and jirosperity, prevail 
throiiirli tlu* w'i<le extent of the Czar’s 
doiiiinhins. In the ICast, our em- 
pire is inhabit(‘d by jiersoiis profess- 
ing such discordant religions, iliat 
they would rather ])erish lliaii eat 
together; ami in ('anada, upon an 
old and stationary (’atholic pojmla- 
tioii, a new and rapidly inci easing 
Protestant rare* has lieen superindu- 
ced; yet ill no part of tin* world are 
the seeds of prosperity more rapidly 
germinating. The \\higs told us, 
that Ireland tvas an exception to the 
geneial rule, because tlie Catholics 
were not <*mancijiated ; but that as- 
sertion, lik»* most of tin* others whicli 
they advanced, is now^ disproved; 
the Catholics ha\e been emancipa- 
ted, and Ireland vwr since has been 
ill an uiquecedenled state of iniserv 
— the w hob*, country is iu a state of 
virtual insurreclioi), and the passions 
of the peojile are more furious than 
ever. 

It is now proved by experience, 
that the causes to wliich the W lii^rs 
ascribed the misery of Ireland, and 
whicli long misled so large a portion 
ot tlie British public, are not tin* real 
sources of the evil. The system they 
recommended has been tried — it 
lias not only totally faibMl, but made 
the country much worse than hc- 
fort*. 

What, then, should a government 
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have clone, called upon to legislate 
fur this (listracted and divided coun- 
try We answer, witUoiit hesita- 
tion, done every thing, on tlie one 
hand, to pn»tect its industry, deve- 
lope its resourees, relieve its poor, 
assuage its sutlerings; and on the 
other, eruslied its deniairoirues, re- 
strained its excesses, rei\dert‘d hope- 
less its violence. Tlie was a 
diffieult one; it. could he acetun- 
plished only slowly and gradually — 
and more lljaii one generation must 
liave desceufl(*d to the grave, before 
the whole fruits of thos(» rra/h/ heal- 
ing measures could have been seen ; 
but still it was the only patli which 
promised a chanee e\eu of safety, 
and it was the only one; on hich 
political wisdom would leave careil 
to etiter. 

Many measures mig’nt liave be^ni 
adopted, whieli would already ha\e 
had a srreat etVect <»u the sullhrings 
of Ireland: many a\oided, which 
would have prevented the teriible 
increase of its discord which has 
lately taken ])lace. 

1. 'File brat iinTisure w]ii( h iu- 
di'^petisfibii,* to the revi\al of ItNh 
pro'i])»‘rity, is the a<loprion of the 
most \ igoianis measures to resior<‘ t lie 
adininUtratioii of justice, and irive 
to life and property somewhat ot that 
protection which is m^w all’Mialed 
only to rapine and ontraLO*. FJiis is 
a matter of lirst-rate ini[)orrance ; so 
much HO, indeed, that without it all 
attempts to lramp*illi/e or improve 
Ireland will, as iht‘y iiitherto luutj 
done, j)nue coriipletidy nntMtory. 
As lono as the south of IreJaml is 
illuminated by midnight cordlairra- 
tion^*, or di> 2 raceii by a'^sas^inulioiiH 
at lioon-day — as long as families are 
roaste<l alive in their houses, ami 
witnesses murdered for spt‘aking the 
truth — as long as legal payimnjts 
are resi-ted hy organised multitudes, 
and the ])ower ol government set at 
Tiougiit by Calliolic authority — so 
long will Ireland remain in its pre- 
Bcnt distracted and unhappy state, 
miserable itself, a source of misery 
to others, a <lead weight about the 
neck^lf the empire. 

The intimidation of juries and 
witnesses has l)een carried to a length ' 
in Irejaiid, of which, on this side of 
the Channel, we can foi in no con- 
ception ; and it is one of the many 
evils which it owes to the democra- 
tic spirit org^ized, aa it has been, 
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by the skill and influence of the 
priesthood. Tliis is an evil of the 
iitniost magnitude, corrupting, as it 
does, the sources of justice, and se- 
curing impunity to rapine and ven- 
geance. Government can never coin- 
hat too vigorously this terrible evil. 
The mode of doing so must be deve- 
lopeil by the local authorities; but 
Ave venture to prophecy, the e\ il will 
never he eradicated till justii c is 
administered as in Scotland, by pub- 
lic authorities appointed and paid by 
the (a-own; and till the GoMM imnmt 
are authorized, ujiou a report, from 
the Judires, that the conviction of 
otVenders has become impossible, 
from the (dVccts of intimidation, to 
suspend jury trial for a tjirn* in the 
turbulent districts, and try lh<» of- 
femitMs, as ill courts martial, by the 
Jiidir«‘s ab)iu\ Many cstiimihle men 
will ln‘sitate as to this: let them re- 
collect wlnit is the otlicr alternative, 
namely, impunity to n>snssiiis, iu- 
cimdiaries, and robber^, ami cease- 
less anarchy to tin* country. 

On this MihjtM t il is suflicieiir to 
fjiiote the* testimony of a licmthnnan 
of acknowl(‘(l'^<*d talent, intimately 
ai*«[tniinte(l witli Judand, and cer- 
tainly any ihiu'jr rather than ta\our- 
uble to the OonserN alive c{»nsi‘. Sir 
Jlenry Parmdl has ^ald in his [)lai*e 
in llie Mouse of (‘ommons, “ that 
as nnmiber for (jiiemi’s ('(unity, he 
could not help adMutingto th(‘ stale 
ot that part of Ireland. Me h;fd re- 
ceiv *‘d information that a coiifedm acy 
prevailed anionic the lower oj dm s of 
that county, which miabled them to 
evercisi* a complete control overlhc 
hiirher order'*, and lo set at (bdiance 
the laws which W(na» passcil for the 
general protection ot tin* commu- 
nity. ll(i was further infori..<‘d 
that houses were frmpnmtly attack- 
ed by armed jiarlies in tin? open day, 
and that murdms were sonn^times 
comiiiiited during such attacks, lie 
was likewise informed that the reiirn 
of terror made it iiupossilile to oli- 
tain a crtnvictioa against thi'se ma- 
rauders wli(*n hroNi/lit to trial, and 
that tliiis peaceabli? peusons, who 
disapproved of tliesi* viiilenr pro- 
ceedings, were ohliiriul, hy a regard 
to ibnr own safely, to give them sm 
Implied but involuntary hiineUon. 
lie calliMl the attention of the. right 
Jion. secretary for Ireland to this 
subject: he trusted that boinelJiing 
would be done lo restore peace and 
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serurity to that part of the country. 
The magistrates were of opinion 
tluit the insurrection act should 
be renewed, and that Government 
should be invested with additional 
powers to put down lliis system of 
intimidation and outrage.” 

JVovision also is indispensably re- 
quired for the protection of the wit- 
ness(‘s, who bear testimony in unpo- , 
])ular causes. At present they are sent 
back after the trial to the.ir homes 
to be assassinated, or roasted alive 
by the insurgent peasantry ; and yet 
the English are astonished that 
justice cannot be obtained In Ire- 
land ! In all siieb crises, \vber<‘ the 
witness desir(*s it, and lie a])pears 
to have gi|HMi si trm? testimony, be 
should bi‘ furnished uilh tin* means 
of ♦‘migration, with his wife and fa- 
mily, and marched to the plaee of 
eiiibaikation under a military guard. 
Nothing short of this will procure 
e\ iileiict' against tlu‘ wor^t criminals, 
orovifcome tlic rooted delrrniina- 
tion ol' tin* Irish peasantry to mur- 
der all those, wl'o )ia\<‘ giM'ii evi- 
dence, as they conceive, against the 
j)t‘ople ; that is, iN'iio have su oui the 
truth against cut-throJits and incen- 
diaries. 

g. The government is now com- 
mitted in a struggle with tlie Gatho- 
iic jiriesthood as t<i the [layinetit of 
tithes ; the authority of the law must 
l»e \indirated, or tin* semblanei' iif 
order, which ?iow exist-^ in Irelaml, 
u ill he annihil.itiMl. l.i't what mea- 
sures they cliooso follow for tin* 
commutation oT tithes : ilie tii '-i thing 
to do is, to liiidieate the authority 
of the law against an insmgent pi'o- 
]ile. Eor this purpose, autlonity 
should be obtained trom llie legisla- 
ture, to le\y from those \\ bo / »/// ///.// 
and ivcmt pmjy the full value of the 
lithe in kind, Avith exjx'iiNes, and 
to iiiarrh tin' cattle distraiiuMl off to 
tlie. nearest f (»a-j)ort, to be sold in 
Bristol or Liverpool. A few exam- 
])les of tin' vigorous a^iplicaliou of 
this law, woubl opi^rati' like a ebann 
lit dissolving tlie combination against 
tithes. The present system of ex- 
posing the (‘attic for sftle, in u coun- 
try where nojiersou ventiirt's ro buy 
tluMii, and tbcui mareliing theindini’k 
to the owners, is a mere mockery, 
and tends to nothing but to bring 
government and the law into con- 
tempt. Why they never fell upon 
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the simple expedient of mandiing 
them to Cork, Waterford, or Dublin, 
tliere to be embarked for England, 
and sold there, is one of iIkj unac- 
coiintabb? parts of the* conduct of the 
present Administration, wbicb proves 
that tln^y are ignorant of the first 
principles of the government of mari- 
kiud. The htateof things in Ireland 
for the last y(*ar, is neither more nor 
less than a diri'ct premium on ridel- 
lion, an encouragemimt to tlie ces- 
sation of payrmmt of taxes, rent, or 
hnrdens of any description, au(I an 
invitation to the people lu avail them- 
selvi's of the machineiy iioav' pul in 
motion against tin? cleiiry for th(‘ir 
didiveraiice from rent, taxes, and 
liuidAi-^ of mery dc'cription. 

•}. Ha\ ini; a indicated the authority 
of tin* law, im*a^ures ‘'lioiild in xt be 
taken to jin vi'ut the ebuL'^y from 
cominir iu contact w illi lli(‘ cultiva- 
tors, by cominutiiei tin* titbi*^, and 
bnintribem as a din‘cl burd»‘n on 
the landlords. Let us not be mis- 
taken : Ave liaAf not tin* least idea 
that this will impiovi* llie coiiditiou 
of the fainier>, or ‘-ati'^iy tin* desiii'S 
of the uliolitionists — wt* know well 
wliui they wis)j ; tlM‘ u“•umplion of 
tlx* tithes to tli(‘ ( ’allioli(‘ cloray, of 
the (‘slates to tin* Catholie landloids, 
and of tin* go\ernnn'in to (.’aibolii! 
Ii'c'ider'', is w bat they (b’siii*, and will 
in^Aercea-e to stri vi* for. But tliough 
ibis nieasuri* would do M" little, in 
ail probability, as ('ailodic Emanci- 
pation to tiainpuili/i* liolaud, y»*t it 
Avould rmnoAe tlie in italiou Avbich 
m*w exists bclwetm ibe i leigi and 
tbeir p.'ii isbioiicrs,ami fbus wiilniraw 
ibe Esialdished (’liurch from a y/o/i- 

contest, of Avhich it is now the 
victim. 

1'he next gnsat object of Iri‘«h 
legislation, should be the cslaldish- 
immt of a judicious ar.d cnlii.dit(*ned 
system of Poof's Lairs, for the re- 
lief of the sick, the aged, and those 
A\ bo, though \\ illing, can find no em- 
jdoynuMil. It is n(‘cdlcss to argue 
this question — the ^mblic mind is 
made up upon it. 1 be b'nglisli and 
Scotch Avill not much longer suhniit 
to hav4* their poor’s rato doubled 
annually by tin* imin(Jati(»n of Irish 
* beggars ; or tbeir scanty channels ot 
eiiiployment choked by multitudes 
of Irish labourers. Tin* lime is come, 
wlu^i, in the general distress of the 
eiiipiie^ cousequeiit ou the felmck 
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ffiveu to Cr**dit aiul industry by the 
lle/orai Bill, oai'h portion must be 
led to a niriiuteiiauce of their own 
poor. We are persuaded tliat the 
Irish themselves must be aware, that 
however burdensome sueh a mea- 
sure may be, it is unavoidable ; and 
that the relief afforded to this coun- 
try 1)}" tlie absorption of its labour- 
ing poor, and tlieir removal from a 
life of dissolute idleness, will be a* 
greater public and private benefit, 
than the imposition of poor’s rates 
will be a burden. 

The hackneyed argument, that by 
so doing you will add fuel to the 
dame, and increase the already re- 
dundant numbers of the Irish ])oor, 
is giMierally known to be, what it 
really is, a complete delusion. A 
judicious system of poor’s rates in 
reality, instead of being an encou- 
ragement to undue increase, is the 
most elfoetnal means for diminish- 
ing it; because it is a check to the 
propagation of those pauper and de- 
grading habits, wlii<*h, more than any 
other eilNfeunistaneer, lead to the luiil- 
tiplicatiou of the poor. Without 
pool’s rates, Ireland has for a cen- 
tury been overwhelmed with a re- 
dundant poor : with them, Enghirid 
for two has retained hers witliiii llie 
bounds of crerieral emnfortand ]»ros- 
perity. This example, is decisive ; 
further argument is like aUempiing 
to prove that two and two make four. 

5. The greatest possible facility 
should be given by Government to 
the emifjration of the Iri-^h poor. 
The number who emigrated in 18*31 
to Canada was 18,0(K). iVo reason 
ran be assigned why it should not 
be 180,000. The expense of trans- 
porting settlers to the. shores of (Ca- 
nada, is about L.O a-liead : to furnish 
the means of emigration to this large 
body, therefore, would only cost 
L..i io,000 ; and what an immense re- 
lief would it prove to every part of 
the empire ! The expense of such a 
proceeding would, no doubt, be. con- 
siderable; but what is that to tbo 
incalculable relief it would afford 
to a nation now labouring in every 
quarter from the immigration of Irish 
poo^l^ We have spent much more 
than that sum already in fitting out, 
a fleet to partition the dominions of 
our ancient ally, and give back Ant- 
werp the stronghold of revolution- 
ary France, to the power which 
openly aims at our subjugation. 
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The apprehension so commonly 
expressed, that if we furnish the 
Irish with the means of emigration, 
they will only people the faster at 
home, and speedily fill up the va- 
cuum produced by our exertions, is 
altogether chimerical. Even if it 
were true that this would follow, it 
would be no reason whatever for not 
giving this direction to the stream, 
if it cannot be checked. At present 
the Irish do not remain at home ; 
they emigrate into England and 
Scotland, because tlie steam-boats 
bring ttiem over the Channel for a 
sixpence, and they there find em- 
ployment in health, and a legal set- 
tlement in si<‘kncss and age. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that we could not 
stop the increase of thfUrish poor, 
we do ourselves, as well as them, an 
immense service, by turning them 
into the regions of Transatlantic* 
plenty, instead of the densely pecj- 
pled shores of Britain. But, in truth, 
a judicious system of emigration 
largely carried into execution, would 
have just an opposite efl'ect. By 
improving the condition of those 
who remain at home, and enlarging 
the sphere of their employment, it 
would contribute to diffuse better 
habits, encourage artificial wants, 
and gradually bring the increase of 
mankind into some degree of liar- 
inony with the augmentation of the 
wages of labour. 

<i. The fisheries, and neglected 
harbours, and waste lands of Ireland, 
furnish ample room for tlie com- 
niencernent of government works on 
a great scale, to spread wealtli, and 
industry, and orderly habits through 
its labouring poor. The mines of 
untouched wealth which there 
are incalculable; they might almost 
pave the Emerald Isle with gold/ In 
other countries, such undertakings 
may be safely left to the exertions of 
private industry. In Ireland the case 
IS otherwise. LJulesa they are begun 
and forced on by the capital and the 
vigour of Government, they never will 
be attempted. Ireland is in that stage 
of civilisation when siicli underta- 
kings must originate with Govern- 
ment, or not be carried on at all. In- 
dividual capital will never migrate to 
a cofintry, where life and property is 
so precarious as it isin that distract- 
ed island. If we would give the 
people in the south and west a taste 
for the enjoyments of wealth or the 
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acquisitions of industry, wo must, in 
the first instance, force them on a 
reluctant people by government ex- 
penditure?. 

1 hiving done thus much for the 
welfare and liapj)iness of Iridand — 
liaving strained every mo ve for the 
real benefit and prosperity of its 
numerous inliabitants, Goviiriiinent 
wouhl 1)0 entith'd to conn' forward 
aijd deliver them fnuii the worst 
curse which dt'solates their land, — 
that of llieir own priests and dc*ma- 
gogues. The seditious harangues, 
the treasonable ineeilnirs, the iin*(*u- 
diary proclamations, whi<*h ha\e so 
long kept up !h(» llame of diseoiitent 
in that unhappy country, to promote 
the ambition jaf a few restless dema- 
gogues, must In? put down. 'fhe 
jn'ople inu‘'t be (hdivered from the 
tyranny of their ilema'^ogiies in spiti' 
of ihemsidies. Mngland, with its 
eentiiri(»s of freedom ; Scotland, with 
its cautions clmrtK'tm*, couhl not 
withstand siieli incendiary ajqilica- 
tion. How then can it h(‘ (*\'])ei‘ted 
that Ireland is to he traiKjnil under 
their infiuenci*, destituU* as sin* is of 
the free Jiahits of the om*, or the 
cautious temperam(*nt ol' the otlier. 
Naturally brave, inlpas^ioned and 
ardent, tin? IrisJi hti\(‘ in*\er iidt in 
the slii;ht(‘st degree the coiintm'act- 
ing inllumice of the causes which 
moderate popular excesses in this 
(*ountry,and so lontr jirev eiitml liber- 
ty from degenerating into licentious- 
lU'ss. Vet it is i?ito their intlamina- 
ble bosom that (Jo\ernnn*nt has so 
long allowed tin* fury <»i political 
anti religious rancour to In? point*;! 
witlniut alloy. Atnl still the iaiglis'u 
express surprise at the ceaseless tlis- 
t|uietude and suffering trt Ireland ! 

Tlie consideration td' what a wise 
and beneficent government iniglil 
bavt? dt)ne,and shtuiltl have thme, tor 
Ireland, forms the best introduction 
to the examination of what tin* 
Whigs have actually eflected. 

In entering on this subject, we 
know not in what terms tt) express 
our astonishment at the mixture of 
vacillation, recklessness, and igno- 
ranee, which the conduct of adniiui- 
stratioa towards Ireland has atforiled 
for the last two years, Inileed, we 
doubt whether tlifere. is on record in 
bhiropean history, such an instance 
of weakness of judgment and vio- 
lence of party ambition, as tlieir con- 
duct from first to last has oxhibited. 
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These are bard words ; let the reader 
judge from the facts, whether or not 
they are merited. 

When they first came into power, 
in November 1830, they declared 
their resolution, in the strongest 
terms, to put a ])eriod to the anarcliy 
of Irehunl. for three months, Dub- 
lin was the scene of the most vehe- 
ment contest between ]Mr 0*(Junnell 
and the Irish Secretary; and at last 
he was caught by the vigour and 
ability of tin* Attoriiey-f h*m*ral, and 
actually pm:ai>ei) i.t:ii/rv to a cri- 
minal indictment pr(*ferred against 
him. riieir vigour on this ocxasiou 
was att(‘nded with tin? best efi’ects, 
and had a prodiudoii'^ eft’ect both in 
Ireland* ami KriLdand, O’Connell 
si emed to he gone ; the anarchy of 
Irelainl to he pierced to tin? heart in 
the ])(*i>on of the •.'•reat Agitator; 
and trtiin[uillity about to revisit its 
shores from the expeiienced hope- 
lessness of agitating with impunity 
and succt‘s-. hi I'lu^lainl, all good 
nn‘n lx held with saiisfactiou this 
incipient act of vigour, and ajitici- 
j):it(*d the Jiappii?st result from this 
si'rnal ndxant.'siie gained over tlie 
worst enemy his country had ever 
known. 

!>ut immediately after this deci- 
sive sucixss, commenced the ruinous 
system of weakness, \ acilhition, and 
subservience to ihe mob, which lias 
I'ver since hi en pursued. Ihe Imil- 
iret was hrouiiht in ; Ministers were 
he?.tei\, laughed at, and evidently 
falling: and to prop up their totter- 
ing power, they rcsolvtxl to throw 
tlieiiiseh es, without reserve, into the 
arms of the reMiluiionary party in 
the whole emjiire. Tliis instantly 
re\ived their all hut ruined fortunes; 
the danger was transferred from 
themselves to the nation; instead of 
the Whig Administration going down 
the gulf of perdition, (Jreat Britain 
entereil the jaws ; and t)u*y had the 
satisfaction of prolonging a feverish 
existence for a few years, by a mea- 
sure which they now know, and <lo 
not scrupk? to avow, will prove tlie 
destruction of the empire. 

Towards the success of this alli- 
ance with the Hevoliilionisis, it oas 
indispensable that the great Agitator 
should he gained over to their side; 
and the democrats of Ireland i>er- 
initted to agitate and convulse tlie 
country under the colours of admi- 
nUtration* Witli this view, he was 

F 
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never brought up to receive sentence. 
Month after inontli, the whole win- 
ter term of the Doblin courta expi- 
red, without his prosecution being 
moved in, although it might have 
been finished in ten ininutea ; and at 
last it Avas allowed to come to a na- 
tural tenninatiou by the dissolution 
of Parliament in April 18:U. 

Not content with this immense 
boon to the great Agitator, Ministers, 
in the transports of their first love 
for the Uevolutionists, went a step 
farther. They promoted him above 
all his brethren, placed him at the 
head of the Irisli bar, and, if report 
be true, were only prevented by tbe 
firmness of the Irisli Secretary, too 
able a man rmt to be a (yonse-rvative 
in heart, whatever he is in part)', 
from making him Attorney- General ! 
This unprecedented and disgraceful 
step w’as ei|uivaleiit to a general 
proclamation of anarchy through the 
country. The passions of its ardent 
people Avere let loose without re- 
straint. Sheltered under the wings 
of administration, secure from all 
danger at the hands of (iovoriiinent, 
the C atholics, democrats, and agita- 
tors of that distracted country uni- 
ted together ; and in the midst of vio- 
lence, intimidation, and bloodshed, 
a large majority of movcment-inen 
Avas returned to Parliament. 

Nor Avas this all. With the view 
apparently of still larther rousing the 
passionsofthe Catholics, Mr Stanley 
declared in Jiis place in the House 
of Commons, that ** the extinction of 
tithes” AA'as intended by Gov'ern- 
inent ; and the Catholic leaders, by 
this time become a poAverfuI body in 
the House, instantly hailed the joy- 
ous intelligence, and said, Avithout 
contradiction from the Treasury 
Benches, that they considered tithes 
as nov/ at an end on the other side 
of St George’s Channel. This un- 
expected intelligence spread like 
wildfire through Ireland; faster than 
the fiery cross, it sped from chapel 
to chape], from priest to priest; 
and the people, totally incapable of 
understanding what Avas intended, 
but relying on the words of Admini- 
stration in the House of (Jornmons, 
concluded that tithes Avere finany 
abolished ; and tlmt all payments t(> 
the clergy were thenceforward to 
cease for ever. 

In tbe tumults consequeat on this 
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unexpected and unhoped for ex- 
tinction of tithes, the combination 
against their payment Avas rapidly 
organized. The (/alholic bishops 
and priests could not be persuadtnl 
that they Averc not forwarding the 
A’icAvs of Administration, and of llieir 
favourite pupil and dignified ally, 
Mr 0'("onneli, by anticipating a little 
the vA'ork of “ Extinction,” and refu- 
sing (k Jactn to pay those burdens 
which Avere so soon ik Jure to be 
terminated. Thence arost» the im- 
mense and unparalleled combination 
against tithes in Ireland, originating 
in the diocese of Dr Doyle." Orga- 
nized by the Catholic leaders in 
Dublin, it soon spread universally 
over tbe south and Avest; and in a 
short time two-thirds of llnr esta- 
blished f lergy were in a state of 
starvation, and the greater part of 
the country in a virtual insurrection 
against the authority of tlie law. The 
<‘onsequences are well known. A 
hill was brought into I’arliaimuU to 
proAide for the necessities of 1h(‘ 
Irit’h ( Imrcli out of the (.'on-olida- 
ted Fund; the clergy of Ireland 
throAvn upon the industry of Eii;:- 
land, and the Atlorm*y-(ieneral, ciiar- 
ged Avitli the liopeless task, by the 
aid of the military, of vecovei intr the 
dues of the church out i»f se serai 
millioriH of an insurgent peasantiy. 

Meanwhile the perilous stale of 
the country roused the spirit, and 
called forth the patiiotism ui' tlni 
Protestants of the North, Seeing 
themselves abandoned by tiie (oj. 
vernment, and on tbe verge of de- 
struction ; antici|)ating the honors 
of the Tyrone llebtdlion on a still 
greater scale, ibis intrepid band 
stood forth alone, hut undismayed, 
in the midst of the general parr’.ysis 
and defection of the empire. W Idle 
England was quailing under the Aio- 
lence of the Revolutionists, and hi*, 
holding in consternation the fires at 
Bristol ; Avhile the noble exarnpli* of 
tlH3 Conservative Meeting at Jhiin- 
burgh failed to stimulate the .Scotch 
to the discharge of patriotic duly ; 
the Irish Protestants boldly stood 
forth, and though menaced by dan- 
gers infinitely greater than any other 
part of the British dominions, held 
a language, and exhibited a de.ter- 
luiuation, Avhich, if geniTally imita- 
ted through the empire, would have 
consigned the Reform Jfill, with its 
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parent Administration, to an exe- 
crated grave, and delivered the em- 
pire from all the dangers whicli^ its 
authors are now seiisihle are ihiek- 
4ming round its aged head. History 
has no more glorious example of 
courageous ability to refer to, than 
was exliibited by the brave and il- 
lustrious leaders of li isli patriotism ; 
the splendid ehnpiencc of Mr Hoy- 
ton, the dauntles.N intrepidity of the 
h'nrl of Ro<len, captivated the brave 
ami the enthusiastic in every parr of 
the empire; and the Protestants of 
the North, to whom Ireland had so 
often owed lier deliverance, stood 
torth in such nniohers, and with so 
heroic a spirit, as daunted as much 
as it astonished th«s(‘rvih*(*re\vof the 
Kevolutioni.-ts, crouching, thougli 
tli(\v ar«* under the wings of mini- 
sterial ^n]>|n»rt. 

Meanwhile the minist^nial pr<»ject 
fer tithe' cami^ hath. It was no 
!otiier“ an e\liucti( 0 ]” of tithes, but 
only a *’ ctmuiiitritiun," whieh by 
thfMO on ih<‘ hiinllnrd (lir(»ctly, 
stiil pri'^er\ed tfietJi, thoutih not in 
'•o paljiable a inaiinei*, as a Ininleti on 
the soil, 'rin* n iwlonj of the clmn«»e 
iVonitlie intetitioii oriiiinally announ- 
c<‘(I, is oinious; ami \v<‘ rejoice at 
bt*inu able to r(*i:der <iur liuinl)le 
me«‘rl of praise to tlie Cio\ ^'riinieiit 
f«»r this return t(j ( 'ofiser\ alive priii* 
ciples^ e\en .ir the el(‘\enih hour; 
!>ul wieit s},-iii say ti; the rash- 
ness which dh’tated the j>r«‘\ious 
promise of “ extinction,*' aad set the 
C*atholi(* population e\ery where on 
fire, at the. prospect of a boon which 
Government m cr r Ititnuhd ihnj 
should, n cvivi riienee lias arisen 
the uni\cisai, the unanimous detes- 
tation in Avhii h the Wlii^a are held 
in Ireland. The nation, lor the last 
six months, hij^s been every where 
convulsed by contests for tin* pay- 
ment ut lilheH. Every other siibj 4 »ct, 
bow pressing .ntever, has beeii lost 
111 the overwhelming interest of that 
one topic. The peasantry originally 
roused by the promises of Govern- 
ment for the “ <*xlincti()u’' of titheN, 
organized and liead(*d by the darling 
iavuurite ol Ministers, the ureal Agi- 
tatin', find tlnmiselves assailed by the 
military, lor tloing what th»»se recent 
allies, these highly rewardetl, aiid 
deariy-beloveO supporters of Go- 
A’ernment, urged them to do. Hlood 
has flowed profusely in many places ; 
irritation been widely spread In all, 
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because the people persist in amiox- 
ing to the word “ extinclion" its na- 
tural and established meaning. 'J'lu! 
conserpiences of this deception, (»f 
the frustration of their hopes, and the 
blasting of thes(3 expectations, liave 
been dreadful in the extreme, and 
so will Government and Parliament 
find at the next elm'tion. 

1 o complete the work of revolu- 
tionary madness, the Government 
next proceeded to pass for Ireland 
the Reform Hill : a bill which at once 
swept away the incorporations which 
tlie wisdom of .lames l.had e‘^tabli!sh- 
ed as a bairi(*r auainst ('athoUc in- 
vasion; and threw the elections of 
great ])art of the country at once in- 
to tlie fiands of an infuriatf'd (Vitliolic 
rabble, acting under tin* rlit tatinn of 
ambitions and able Icadcis. Of all 
Ihe infatuations i‘f wliich pai iy nu n 
wi*re e\er uuilty, this is ]»ei}iaps the 
greatest. 1-’<U‘ ln*l;-i)d, uveal ])art of 
whose ]>eoph* jm'c still almost in a 
savaue slate, and all of whom are 
actuated hy the stronue''! political 
passions, ihey ]u‘opost.(| the same 
electoral instituMons as Enuland for 
the neiuhl‘ourinLr inland. Into its 
inflamniabh*, aident, cand j>cnnil»‘ss 
]>opulation they ])oured Uic same 
iatal uifl of ]n>Utical power which 
was hardly (banned sate amidst ih(3 
old established iVcedcun, solan- ha- 
bit«, ami i^xtcnnhni property of l.nu- 
laud. t)n(» p'olitical coiisiitutioii was 
cftrvcd out at a ^inulc lieaf for Ihig- 
laud, Scotland, and Inland ; in other 
words, one measure taken for a man 
of forty, a youth of eighteen, and a 
boy of twelvt*; for in thest* propor- 
tions, or nearly so, is the capacity of 
the different portions of the em])ire 
to l)t*ar political excitation, or duly 
eX4»rcis(‘ tlie political rights of ('lc<‘t- 
jiig citiz(*iis. riie simple emiucia- 
tion of this fact is sullicicnt to con- 
vicc the Ministry, not only of the 
most culpable rashness, but total 
ignorance of the lirst piiuciples of 
representative goverunicuts. It is 
utterly impossible that the same po- 
litical instil iitions can be adapted at 
the .same time to two n.alions, oin* of 
which is in the infancy, and the other 
ill the old aire of its political (‘duca- 
fion. If the L.IO fr;mchis(* and the 
aholition <»f the (‘lose horonghs is 
adapted for bhighuul, it cannot bo 
suited for Ireland. 

What would we say to a legishoor 
who should propose the same politb 
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cal institutions for ilit* Bedouin Arabs^ 
the degraded C’liinese, and the yeo- 
manry of England ? Could any thing 
but anpvc’liy and wretchedness be 
anticipated from so total a departure 
from the li’ssoiis of experience; so 
blind a forge ifuln ess of the differ- 
ence between such diiVerent races 
and situations of mankind ‘f' Yet ibis 
is precisely wbat the A>’higs have 
done. 4'h<*y have given the same 
sovereign powers to tin* impassioned 
Catholic cottar, guided by his priest, 
and execrating the Protestants, as to 
the sober ICnglish yeemum, iidieritiiig 
from u long line of an<*estors attach- 
ment to his King and country. They 
have swept away tin' old bulwarks 
equally in Popi>J‘ 1* eland as ProU'st- 
ant England. Th<'i<* never was such 
infatuation. Supposing it to bo all 
true what they have so lung and so 
slrenuou.-ly maintained, as to the 
deirradation in which the liish were 
k('j)t by tin* C’atholic cod<*, that only 
makes their conduct tin* more iru‘\- 
C'usf4hh»,in sosuddeii]yinve--tin£rtlieni 
with irresi''t:ib]e - way. If it he true, 
that tliey have onl}' cras(‘d within 
t]ies(' ft»w vf'niK to he >la\es, ji wn- 
surely tin* fn-ight of madness to in- 
vest them at (»nce, wliili* sJiii huio- 
iiii!’ with ’-er\i!e with tiie 

last and higlu'-^ pi iv liege- ol IVj e- 
inen. 

Tli^ couseipi ’in es ):j;\e aheatly 
deveiopf'fl llnnuscl v ( tiud they ha\e 
struck witJi di-nnay tin* v(‘ry ;-utlH»i'> 
of dn* ivcToini Id'b '1 ije ( dohe t**!U 
us ihai there are /y-* ( ct u iiifniiln is 
siipporteii by () ( 'oiuieil, ' laiidinL'^ fur 
the frisii and coujitic’s, and tlmt 

ji great majority of tiiem will to all 
appearance, Ijo nduriKnl. i\Ir hheil 
boasts that the repealers are alrearly 
fori ff fit runt fy and daily i ti eivinsr re- 
cessions Ol streniith; a force ijuiie 
HJifiicient, by throc/ing its(*lf into tin* 
scale when n<*;nJv b.'daii':ed, to sub- 
vert llui cmpiie. '^I'he Ministeiial 
p /[>ers an* daily firing .-.igiial guns of 
di-ire.ss for the ( IVecis of th'*ir own 
healing measure. On their darling 
allies, the Ptudu als, limy have opened 
with urntxanipled ficrceno- ; for 
them, in gratitude for tlniir pa%l sei- 
vlces, tlioy ba\ e in\ e/ited the ej/ithet 
of tJie Dcbit nr w hich Toiy 
inaJ/gn/ty licrer ye: tiiought of; and 
on these their Jeariing juiunal lias 
lately opened tln^se Hociflgates of 
Blang and abu^.e, which u few uionihs 
ago \vcrelK‘J3to\Y0 l exclusively on ihe 
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Conservative! party. It is Ireland 
which has produced this coustenui- 
tion in the Ministerial ranks. Tiiey 
Avero fully warned, a hundred times 
over, during the progn*ss of the 
lleforiii Bill, that this conseijiieiice 
Avould infallibly result from sweep- 
ing away all the bariiers of tln^ con- 
stitution ill Ireland; but to all these 
Avariiiiigs they were utterly deaf; 
Aviili obstinate resolution they for- 
<*ed through the whole cbnigerous 
clauses of the revolulionary iut*asure, 
and they now confess that tin! em- 
pire in coiiseijuence is on tin* verge 
< f dissolution. 

So ahsunl, vac'dluling. <*oiitradict- 
ory, and yet obstinate, has been (he 
conduct of Ministers in Ireland, that 
th(*y lia\e contrived to accompli-u 
what windd ti pvtari have been tl<*em- 
ed impossible, viz. tin* union of 
(•atholics and Orangemen in oin* 
commoii opinion. 4'liat common opi- 
nion is <I(d(‘stalion of them and tindr 
nnMsun‘s. 'fhe Prote-'lnuts, with 
reason, look upon them the vvor-t 
<*nemi<‘s liehmd (‘\i‘r saw; as tin* 
original autlnus of tin* fatal admis- 
Kii‘ii of (bitlmlie inllnein e into tiie 
lioiisv* of (’onuiions; as ilie patroijs 
and rewiirdei . of the gK ate^t enemy 
lu the peace of In land iliattinn' I>as 
(*\cr produced. I’he C’atlmlics re- 
gaid tlu'iii a^ men who hnvr I'cti av- 
id tln'm into ic.ea^i-res wiiith ilii‘y 
Ui)\v puiiisli them for pursuing ; as 
iiii\\hu set tin* coiiMli y ‘ui bre ]>v the 
pronuM-d i Mmciioii of tithes, which 
they are now juppoilini; with the 
wiiole mililiny fmie of the eiopin*. 
Ill the univer-JiI oMixjuy whi< li llu-y 
J»r.ve Jictjuinul, tin? sn|:|joMer'i of the 
I niun itsidf Imve lapitily and alarm- 
ingly decreasrd, and a ])i)rt4*!itous 
union of Calholics and J^rotc’stants 
taken place, to support l!ie severance 
of tlie island from Brifi di dominion. 

0'( ‘onnell iias treat ed the ( lovern- 
nu lit, as all men deserve to lie treat- 
ed Avlio, for parly purjioscs and the 
maintenanci! of ])Ower, siirriuider ihi* 
indopendenei; and sjurlt of fri'emen 
— lie lias tiirnerl upon tliem with in- 
dignation. Eoaded with their ho- 
noiiis, he, has spumed tliein e. iili cmi- 
tumely; ihdng from tlodr rarosses, 
lie J/as turned from them Avitli loath- 
ing. 1 he J\nuli li new.' papms have 
been lor the mo-i pnl afiaid to |>j inl, 
even in these days of ireneral license, 
the Ami ley of ahii-e with wliicli be has 
th9J5(? who lately loaded him 
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witli Iioriour.H. l<^adin<( feature, 

says he, of J^onl Angh^aey’s govern- 
ment, has IxMfTi the immense <|uantity 
of blood which lias been shed during 
its cimthiniiiice; inondives have been 
lo-a in 011(5 year of W hig rule, ihaii in 
lift eeu of Tory domination.^ The jire- 

seiit Ministers disserve* to be No! 

u'«' will not polluti? our pages by the 
filthy abuse wliieh the lirst-born of 
tlndr revolutionary aifeetions, the 
l(5a(h»r of the Irish bar, pours out up- 
on his loving beiujfae.tors. We have 
always oppos(}d, and f(iarl(‘ss]y op- 
po*'('d,th(* pn*sent Ministers ; but we 
should deem ourseUes disgraced if 

e ap])Ued to I hem the epithets wiiieh 
they Inive receiv(‘(l from tluiir re\o- 
luiiouary fav ourite. 

1)111 tin* matter do^'s nol rest 
If tlu'ir domestic di‘^s<'nsions led only 
to the ( sposure of th(‘ moiwtrons 
alii iiiccM whieh tin' iire-ent ^liuistrv 
liad formed to uphold their fortune ^ 
they would hi* rather a snlfjoct ol 
iidiiule than lauumtalioii. But, 
unfoi Innately, graver and vvei'i^litier 
couse(|nene('s litive followed in tin* 
train of this monstrous alliance*. All 
Ireland is disgust('d ; the hatred at 
th(* Ministry is not only universal, luit 
ii lias involved (»reat Britain in tin* 
ohloiiijy. 'J’]i(‘r(* can lx* no douht. 
that the union of laigland and Ire- 
land is move ‘^tuiou'-ly endan»:(*v(»d 
by the nnpa*. alh’led folly and recK- 
lcssiu»^s ot r!je preseni ini-Htry, than 
by any thiiej’ cise that has ever o; - 
curr(*(l. —()’( ionneli oui*nly lioa'-ts ot 
tliis. llcav his ow n w'oreb : 

“ 'Mr Slnir, < .’lO i. .IX i.> (hs- tm - 
« i s-Uy of r. .ix •■<1 !»\ t!i»’ 

t nf tl>.‘ r.'l I'.ou. ii! , .Uhl 

1lh‘ ;rh\ji5ii trail. •’» lU' l.u'il 

S.;ui!f y, ;Wh! t iu' .\ i • ( i .i I, ~ 

•, ‘'«Ml,it iuejio-x5l»l • 

ti'Mtiaii} .. Fwlri-Oi Ir.'l.Uhl. Hear, ami 
rhrer*. ) lir wms pnuul (o tiuntv th;u tIu* 
I'lirmirs of Ivcl^tiid Wi'i'r no loievr tj> ho 
•Ib-rm^^ife^hril by tlu'ir r.b dou, but by 
tbrir srrviliiy. ( llrar, and i]iiM*rs.> 
(>rani;i*iuri], Mc(lii>ilisfs, Pit .bytcriaiH, 
r.iM now be tie* patriots 

of Irrlaiii] ; and b<’ w'lix n»<»x.l proud <•) 
be abh‘ to ^t.itr this lari, ihal tijo fivxl 
jnTsou who Irtidm'd a \olr to hu> sou in 
'i'ral'.r, was tin* M<‘tliodixt ]»r**arli«*r of 
that town, (^(’hrors,) ,\inoi);;tHt the Irish 
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p.itriofcs were to be found men of (very 
pcrMiasion, while tho vilest and mo-i ser- 
vile, th« veriest ‘lickspittle’ — (it was an 
iinpirasunt ivoial to us«', ami wliii h lui 
.should not pr4>rimu‘re iji a piiblie. a: '-ein- 
hl\% ifheronld find ('lie e/jiial!y expresxi .. »* 
of the rlas^ In* W'.’.s (h xrribing) — but that 
filthy w<‘rd pai ticnlarly applied to tlio 
(‘atholif! p utiori of tlio herd of slaves wdio 
\v* re the ino-t hitUT .and malignant euc- 
inies oi’ Ireland. (Ilejir, and i heers./* 

Ill these circumstances, the .'•alva- 
tion of ilu* einj)in5 hangs uj)on a 
thr<*ad. if the Irisli memhers g-ene- 
rally snppoit the r(‘pe:il of the I nion, 
Ihert* ih no concealing tin* fact, that 
in tilt* ])r(*seht distracttn'l and divided 
stat'* of b'arlics in this country, they 
may i^ion he aide to dii late il to any 
administiMtion. 

(bu‘ only resoin ce \ .-ic.nin- to hold 
tcigellicr tlj(‘ f.'diing memb'. i s nf the 
empire, i'ne ami noMi* (baiiL'e 
part} of h i'lmul aie still iirm to iheii* 
duty, and the int{*.M*iry «n‘ tin* ibitish 
tlominioim. ( ‘aiiuuniaied, m-iltieat- 
ed, iiijiir(‘d .as t!if‘y have* Imsui hyihe 
libel al iiie.asure**, both of the ].rc'»ent 
and t,lu» pi (*c(*iiinir ( abim*!, llu'v are 
y(‘t tirni in tlieir allt*f'ianc(* both to ilui 
Hritish crown and tlu! Ilritisli Icgis- 
latuit*. Jbit Ii*l us not throw .away 
<*?ir last cliaiice. 'fins brav i.* and pa- 
triotic body may be (hiv(*n to ties- 
pi'iatioii ; il dvo\i may make tin* cup 
overdow. I'lii y aie a'-saiii*d by a 
ret Kite'S ami dojierate C'..tlioiic fac- 
tion, ‘‘ii’t)ni: i;i numbers, abit* in 
luiitiance, la'ckii'-s in intention ; men 
w hom no Moodsiied or C()nnie.:raii(Ui 
will iniimhbue, in» imblic snli'ering 
tletei ; who v» ill pursue their own 
aiiibitiou, ciireic'-s though the ruins 
ot tin* (‘mt)ir(5 were to overwhelm 
tluMu in the att(‘mpt. 'fins iiu.ible 
lueiy lui'x lu'eu leeadeti, ]>alronised, 
and llatfered by the goveinuient of 
iaiglantl, tluring the wboli* strugizle 
ou the llefonn liill, and nothing but 
the triumph of that ineasun* luis 
cooh*d ilu alliaiu'i*, or made them 
M*usihle of the de^ju'ratt'* dtinger 
wliich they ran in the tittempt. Suck 
a I'omhiiialimi, a little longer persist- 
ed in, would have led to tlu* dis- 
memberment of the einpiri*. Ibit let 
us not be mistaken ; the h‘asi remo- 
val of it Avould h*ad to an union of 


^ This is rviwily wliar tlu* I'uMirh s.iy with trgth of l.ouii riiilippc's covti'inurin 
Hs compared with th« iiftcoii yearn of the- vest oriU ion. It is envious t ) ob-erve, bow 
1 a diilovciit countries bimilur systems produce siinilai* effects 
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all parties against the British union, 
and infidlihJy sever from England 
the right arm of her strength. It is 
by supporting, with all the might of 
EnghiJid, tlie Orange party of Ire- 
la!i(l, and by such a measure alont^ 
tliat tin' crown of Ireland can bo 
lv«'pt on the head of the British sove- 
reii^n, or the independence of tlie 
British empire maintained. The Ca- 
tholics will never cease to desire a 
sevcM-ancc, l^ecause ir would lead, 
tlior hope, to a Catholic Prince and 
a ('athoiic government, and the re- 
suinptioii of the whole estates, both 
civil and ecch‘siaslical,totheC'atholic 
propiirtors. Her llevolutiouists will 
iie\ »*r cease to desire it, because it will 
at once occasion the forination of an 
Hil)erninii Republic, in close alliance 
with the great invent dmnocracy, 
and phice tiie agitattu's at the hi'ad 
of Her Protestants alone aie 

proniptf'd by ( \ ery inoti\ e, ljunian 
utid divifie, by kindred Interest, reli- 
gion, jti'id loyalty, to resi-^t lijc* con- 
\nlsion; ami hiuieiio, tlirougii i‘\il 
n'port ami «:ou(i report, tbroui^r; ‘-up- 
p(n*t ami injiiiy, t)n‘y >tood iirtn 
in tl.eir faith. Whn. uiadne*<s if the 
albMiions oi tin-. gi*e; body, the sole 
remaiiiin:;' link e/ijici lioids (o;>elhcr 
tlie em]ni-(*, is io-< i\i ttie llattery cd’ 
obiiKmary passion-! Uut tiial 
niM^t b«? the coii-ve(pieu( e if the pre- 
sent- \ arilbiting >\ stem i’- pei-i^ied 
in, anti tin* tried snj)p(n t of the IVo- 
testant union is lo-* in llie vain al- 
tt-nipt 10 loijciiiati: its Cot'nolic ene- 
mies. 

In a succeeding Miimber we shall 
pur^ue this subject, and Jay befon* 
otir reaflers, in siippoit of the baine 
views, some fjuolation.s from the 
splendid ^pce(-}j(*.s, witli vvbicl},in the 
midst of i!i(‘ \ ri(!iilatiou and revo- 
Julionary nieasurev* of Governmeiil, 
the Protestant ]‘‘ader.s have support- 
ed the common caiise of tlie British 
empire and the Pr(jte'-tv\nt ndigiem. 
But we cannot resist the satisfaction 
of adorijiiig oiii' pages with otic ex- 
tiaci: from a brilliant, speech lately 
dtdivered at Ciork by Mr f 'umntins, 
at a gia'Ht met'ting of (Conserva- 
tive gentlemen ; which places in a 
fctrikirig point of view the close 
analoiry, oil which we have often en- 
larged, beltveen the rnoceedings ol 
the (iahal Administration in the time 
of Charles Ib, and our pres^mt in- 
fatuated rfjre»’.s. My Lord, we 
Imvc through ni oat important 
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changes, and if I just allude to the 
passing of tlie Relief Bill — to the 
repcal Of the Test Acts — to the re- 
modelling of the Constituency of the 
Country, believe me I do it not now 
to cast a needless censure on any of 
thosi3 who advocated these measures 
— which 1 consider full of danger to 
the country — but for the ])urpose of 
pointing out, soberly and advisedly, 
what I deem the only hope of safety 
for our inuch-lov c*d country ; namely, 
a union, on moderate principles, oi 
all men of all parties ulio have really 
the welfare of the nation at heart; 
and I shall endeavour to illustrate 
this by a brief reference to a former 
part of our history, respecting which 
1 4‘annot wonder that some ot the 
wiso and wii.v pnlitician.'^^ of the day 
would fain have U'* to consider it an 
{d(i aliuanaek — \ allude liie peiiod 

when tin* Cabal 4 if the Imm'DikI (diai le*> 
laid ibeir scluunes tor tiu‘ di'strur- 
tiou Of the British con'-fifutiOn. it 
i'j liot a little reiuju t.aidi*, lliat the 
e,n‘asures tl/t y resolved upon to ef- 
teet this ob'p'ct, wert*, tiist, t!.<* re- 
lief <»f the Romanists fi om all 
bilities — and, skaamdly, the levelling 

ol all disiinctions brin-een reliu'ious 
sects and panies ; and the »rraml po- 
lilic’ii step tiny deetned nei essary 
lor that };urpo^<‘, was, forming an 
allinnee with Frant e, and provoking 
a war with ilollaiul — C kmi.; V'es, 
Gealienu ii, they were jealtms ot the 
(‘xistence of a consistent l*^otestant 
ueitflibunu’ — fliear. t If, ho wi‘ver, the 
inifioi i'Mis issue of tlait wavwme the 
only le-iilt, we sjmuld not now refer 
to their <li’^:.'rae(s tlie poison of their 
])rincip]es vx oikeilal home — tlu*M‘<'d 
sown by thmu sprang uj), and in the 
ensuing reign fbove the unfortunate' 
Siuail lino from the tlirone of Eng- 
land — (hear, h(*ar.) But, tny land, 
wlnU tlu'ii .saved the country? A 
union of Whig ami l ory upon Kfuind 
Conservative and Protestant prim i- 
]>les. 'fo this re-acting power— to 
the CuiiHervalive society of lliat day, 
we ovvu*. t)u? glorious settlement of 
Hjsjs-— (hear, and loud cluaus. ) Li*t 
us then week the sanu' result now — 
let every man in the rtmnfiy, who 
loves our unrivalled constitution, 
uaib. to preserve its blessingH—aml 
while we aie <‘<iually removefl from 
indifrerenc(‘ in <>ur moderation, and 
from violence in our firmness, let 
our grand leading prineiule be, * Hold 
fast that which is goo<r— aiid as fur 
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as that principle will lead us, let our 
unllinching motto be, ‘ No surren- 
der’ — (cheers.) ’* 

Wo proniiei(5 our readers ample 
gratitication from a continuance of 
those extracts, and a narrative of the 
able and vigorous proceedings of the 
Conservative Society of Ireland; 
and we rejoice at liaving an oppor- 
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tunity of drawing closer the bonds of 
union between the great Conserva- 
tive party in this country and tlieir 
intrepid supporters on the other side 
of the Channel ; an union pregnant 
with the hapj)iest effects to botli, and 
by which alone the maintenance of 
our religion or our independence 
can be secured. 


AN IlUSn OARL WU. 


1 . 

YE GENTLEMEN OF IRELAND. 


\'e ^iOTitleincn of Irolnnil, 

It) (uurili'y and in town, 

lionoiir'd ll.t‘4 in nin<*ty-cij;ht 
l*nt funl rtdxdiioii dttwn; 

'f'hat iflorioiis st.uid-ird again 

'I't) l.irr llii* CriiMrloi*, 

\\ ii till ilirir i;rave'' 

111) put il ilown lu'lun*— 
v)ii. J.ivi* ii a-> \Miir fatlu'rs -lid, 

i v\iJl •'li.iiiic \oiii' no inori*. 

') ill' i;i»n n's ol \ ou;,* latii.'i ^ 

'•‘'i.i!! st 'Vl 1 1 i.m *'\i‘’. y I'oiil 
( ) 1 ‘ : li*' iau- aii'l .iinpli* 

I II Jt’.id 111 1’ I'M ■ 

'III' ) )i iti'.h 1 aoii". 

And il'»‘ Ilat’p, dial! soar 

l'}j; •*ii ;li tht* Mill k -stiiriny track 
< M' I t'casiiii ;:.i( licriiig o’er 
J lio Nl)' of o' ll doNtinVt 
n'o hui '.i iL rain id' norj*. • 


y'ou niicd no frantic orators, 

No riots in the cause; 

'^our Htvi^ngth is in th«> sacred might 
Ol 'IVulh's eternal laws 
With ii'oui God's living ord, 

A’ou ni'ed no other lore, 

rhoiiifh lies should arise 

I'Voiii traitors liy the srore ; 

Vi’heit they yell llieii' noonday bki’^ithrinies, 
/md rniliaus round tiiein roar, 

iJid not soitr ila! ol tionoiu' 
iVrouiid r!i*‘ welUAi burn, 
fill lio’ ^.dlieriK;; ^tonn hi; stared and 

gOie, 

And sk'.i s of hl.u* rerm n 1 
Then, tlo'ii. ye true ('onscrvathe*-, 

Th».» wine-i'iip shall run o’er, 

When yc Idl, xs ye will, 

To th'' manly heavis who hore. 
I’herampain Idon of tin* North 
hirst c»Vr the Tricolor. 


II, 
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in st.ihle, slied, and hiize, 

\\'luise i;n*s, though cropp'd in ninety > 
ei;;hl. 

Now lh>ui o A' skies aiiain ; 
i’l lek up your hairy sijind.ird-, 

(-'onie, take a roll aud Hing, 

.And Inay, while, je may, 

W hile your lust is on the wing, 
l a*-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-eeh, ec-aw ! 

DowU; down with Stale and King !’' 

); ()U need no (a>llege. pedants 
I’o reason in the cause ; 

Vonr liiMiiKs are in your ti'ee>boj ii iivids, 

^ our ^l^i<|l)L;ill is in yourjawa:^ 

W iili lion ihle noi-xes loud and long. 

The steeples down >ou ll hriiig. 

As ye hray, iii^ht and day, 

( And the eliapel hells shall ring,) 
Ise-eeh, ee-eeh, i*e,eeh, ce*a\v ! 

Down, down with Church and King 1" 


I'he cihhetN <xi your lathers 
Shall \va\o you to he free— - 
Kor wovtliilv they jdayed their part* 

On many a gallows-tree;) 

\Vh»*re Min phy and great Kmniet swung, 
I’he Judges all chilli swing ; 

As >e bray, night and d.iv, 

{ And the Newgate birds siiatl sing,) 

’* Ke-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-eeh, ee-aNV 1 

Down, down with Law and King 1' 

file divine voice of Trecdom 
From east to west shall sound, 

Till neither I’arson, Judge, nor Lord, 

In Ireland shall bo found : — 
i hen, then, ye long-eai-ed lawiiivors. 
How College Green shall ring, 

As ye lira), night ami day. 

(And Dan shall h** ihc King.] 

Ld-ech, ex*-eeli. ee-eeh, ee-aw ! 

Down, down W'ith every thing I 
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SONli TO Hi: SUN'G AT THE Lll'TINi; Ol- THE I’ONSERVATIVt: STANDAUH. 

CoMi: shako forth tho Baunor, let loyal hreath fan her ; 

She’s blazed over Erin three a.<;es and more ! 

Through danger we’ll hold her, tlie fewer the bolder, 

As constant and true as our fathers before. 

See, see, wliere the rags of the Tricolor brave us ; 

Behold what a crew ’neath its tatters advance — 

Fools, tyrants, and traitors, in league to enshne us, 

A rabbl<' well worthy the ensign of Fnincc ! 

But up with the banner, let loyal breath fan her. 

She’ll blaze o’er tlie heads of our gentlemen still — 

Uo, Protestants, rally from mountain and valle\'. 

Around the oUi llagstaiV on Liberty's hill ! 

Through the Broad Stone td' Honour, the tlagstalV is founded 
Deep, deep, in tlie sure Rock of Ages below ; 

Jt stooil when rebellit?n’s wild tempest revsoundeil, 

’Twill stand, by (Jod’s Avill, though again it. slionid Mow ! 

Then up with the Banner ! the ensign of honour I 
L(*t loyal breath fan her ! up, up, and away — 

To slave and to faitour, to tyrant and traitor, 

Shake forth the old Flag of ilefiance—hurnih ! 

l\ . 

5ON0 TO r>E AT TIIL LUTING 'U IHL IIL v ol>( T U*NAll V M VNOAlUi. 

Bray, As.ses, bray for the pride of the leveileis ; 

Stretch your long jaws to tin; Tricolor’s praise — 

Oh for a chief of Parisian revellers 

’Mong us the standard in earnest to laise I 
Oil for a hangman l»old, 

Woi th}’ our llag to liold, 

Onward to h'ad us 'gainst order and law ! 

Loud would ( Ian Donkey t}»eii 
Ring from its deepe*-! (ien, 

Glory and freeiiom for ever! — ee-aw ! 
i'h?-a\v ! 

Plunder and jiillage loi- ou r I — ee-aw I 

Hang out your rags on lln^ inlideN’ I'pas tr»»e, 

Root and bran<‘ii dripping with poison and blooil — 
Blasphemy, treachery, trea'^on, ami soj)hi-try. 

These are its fruity and they prove the true good! 

Rooted in sin and lust, 

Decj) in our hearts, it must 
I'lourish, while strength from a vice it can draw; 

Virtue shall all around 
Pine oe’r the poison’d gu oinid, 

While we sing Reason fur ever ! — ec-aw. 

Ee-aw I 

Reason and rapine fur ever! — ee-aw ! 

When last to the banquet we uather’ci around lier, 

I’he Seine for three days with our feiiHliiig was dyed; 

Blest Paris w'e left more enslaved than we found Jut, 

And Bristol in names to our revel replied. — 

Up with her hero, my .urns. 

Silly and wicked ones I 
Britain’s old Lion who values a straw ? 

If the poor brute should roar, 

Bray round your Ti icolor, 

Donkeys o’er Lions for ever ! — ee-aw ! 

Ee-aw I 

Donkeys o’er Lions for ever !-«-ec avT ! 
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zKi'in fis. 

All around was dark in mist, 

Hut a star sliono brigiit 
la llio lonely night. 

And the bosom of ocean kiss’d — 

A favour’d spot, and the Zephyrs there 
Came to sjuu t in tlie waters fair. 


< Hoars. 

Spirits, away — your wings renew 
*\Vith liealing balm in the briny dew. 

The dolphins boat aromnl. 

And a circle, track 
With uplifted back. 

Like the stones upon Druid ground, 
I'hat lie uj)ou (‘arnac-’s dreary plain, — 
So motionless they in th|^ misty main. 


t rioiu 

Spirits, away — \our wings renew 
^Vith iMS'ding balm from the briny dew. 

f'lK' T ‘sPHM'i. Si -ter spirit, wher(‘ liasl be(*n r 
Sc<. ovo Si'iKir. <)v<‘r the sands 

( >f burning lands, 

I’rom gauleii^ fresh and giHuni ; 
fo fan tlie f(*\(?rM cheek to rest 
Of a child on its fainting mother’s breast. 

« iioin 

lister spirits, yotir wiiiLis remew 
N\ ith healing halm of the briny tlew. 

FrnsT SiuTUT. And tlioii, say. si-nier, wliere r 
'rniitii Si iniT, AVIktc fountains ]>lay, 
iih sil\ ery spray, 

Vo tlie sun and tlie scent(*d air ; 

And s^s'eet birds sing, and l(‘af and tlowoi 
Bend to lie* inusie in lady’s bower. 

« iiout 

.'^ister ' jdrits, \ uur wings rein‘W’ 

NN ith healing iialni of the briny dew. 

FocnTii Spiiii'j . And 1 wloue blood was spilt — 

Ami as i faiiu’d 
The murderer’s hand, 

It gave him a pang of guilt, 

For he saw his brother V\o cold in death, 
And could not feel that re> iving breath. 


rlloHt s. 

Sister spirits, your wings renew 
With Inuiliiig balm of the briny dew. 

Fifth Sviuit, And I my pastime took 
111 wake of a ship 
That her bow's did dip. 

And the salt spin}- froni lier shook. 

Merrily danced the ship along 

V\ ith Haunting colours, and aeaniaii's eoiig. 
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Zephyrs. 

C IlORUS. 

Sister spirits, your wings renew 
Witli healing balm of the briny dew. 

First Spirit. Dolphins, away — be free, 

For 1 hear the swell 
Of the Sea-God’s shell, 

That calls up the sleeping Fea. 

Alas ! the joy on that lated deck— 

Weeping, and wailing, and prayer— and wreck ! 

t'HORl s. 

Sisters, away — the briny dew 

more may with healing your wings renew. 


THE PICTURE, 

A HORRID wood of*iinkno\vn trees, that throw 
An awful toliage, snakes ahoiit whose rind 
h\‘'^toun’d in hidemis idleness did wind. 

And swing the black*green masses to and fro. 

A river — none know whence* or where — did How 

Mjsieritni*^ lliroiiirh ; clouds, swoln and luriil, shined 
Abou*, lik» iVi'lglited slops, waitinir a wind; 

And moans wen* liear<i, like some Imlf-ntter’d woe; 

And shadowy inoustt*rs glided by, whosi; yell 
SImmiIv len ibly Ih’ niifathoniM wiiclernoss. — 

When*! 'file Gri-nt .Mak<*f, lii^* in\ isible 
And nTidisco\ er’d worlds <loth jet imj:»ress 

On thouglii, crc'fdioirs mirror, nlierein do dwell 
His unatlaiiied wonders nninberles.,. 


>*i<ji.nONS .'sCjNt.. 


( Irani Gathc*) 

Know you the land wjierc the Lemon-tree blow*;, 

In dark leaves embower’d the gold Orange glows; 

The wind breathes softly from the deep blue sky; 

SiilJ is the 31yrtie, and tlie Laurel high ; — 

Kuow'st thou it / 

riiither! O thither ! 

flight I with thee — O, my beloved one I — go ! 

Kno'vs you the i louse, with its Chambers so bright— 

"Fije Roof rests on Colunuih, the Hail gleams with Light- 
And 3iarf>le Statues stand and look on me ; — 

What, my poor (.’hild, have they done to thee r” 
Know’st thou it ? 

'I’hither ! O thither ! 

.Might I willi thee, my own Protector! go I 

Know' >uu tli4! Mcuntaiii ? its path in the Cloud ? 

The 3Iule his way seeks in tlie dark IMist-sliroiid ; 

In caverns dwell tlie Dragon’s ancient brood; 

The Crag rushes down, and o'er il the Flood; — 

Kriovv’.st thou it ? 

’J’hither! O thithiT ’ 

Our way lieb, Fatln r ! 'riiiiluT let m go I 
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SCOTCH AND YANKEEii, A CARICATURK. 

BY THE AUTHOR Oh ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 6cC. 
Chapter 1. 


llKrTOu Dnr, or Black Hector of 
Ar<l5*iil(K*liie, was the. last male of 
his line, and wlnni he died Jiis e^tate 
•iVeiit 1.0 lunrs-female, descendants of 
his ^grandfather, who left three dauidi- 
Ters. One of them was married to 
a respectable writer to the sii^net in 
Eiiinburiih ; we say respectable, not- 
'vitlisiandiiitr liis ]trot(‘ssion. An- 
oibcr liad emiij^rated uith a relation 
tv) New York, and liad been married 
to an opulent fanner in tin? Mate of 
\ejmonL. third was tleeined 

foitunatc in ha\in;^ married at Glas- 
i:o\v a \ ir^lniti tobacco - planter, 
\\ IciiiiJ -ill" .iC4‘ompani<Ml to that conn* 
tr^'. o licj e .-he was for«:otien by hei 
I <‘latioic> Ml our lime ; w Jio also couhi 
u(.i correctly say^ \\ bctlier the Avife 
oi' iii«« lo Um‘ si^/net or the 

larmci's iu Vtuiuon! was the ei<l(\str 
'I he I nly in raUnburLii had an 
oniv (i.JUi'-jjiei , V, ]»o in dm* -eason 
oils mairied to Dr ( latterpcnny, 
win* e\ercis{Ml tb(‘ manito]<l caliin-, 
ki.iib , </r pi oli'ssioiij ot druuuist, vur- 
or ]>hy-iciun, in tin' borouii;li 
Uiwn of t ’lanicloses. 

\'v hen we knew this lady she was 
a \s ideu \v eil-stricKen in yi ars, and 
<iiM'n:iuislied bu* tile niinbh iiess of 
liei toiii^ue, «and the address with 
uliich siie eovered tMiiniint; and dis- 
c<‘i mnmit with a \eil of foli^M 

A loni:- ]n»riod liad idapMjd, durini;' 
wiiich the fariijer’s wife nas in»f 
hear<i of ; in fnet^ the f/ood-woinaii 
in eiviiiL, biith lo her only son, 
.ledediah Peabody ot INlounl Pisoah, 
in the Stale of W'rinont, and who at 
thi‘ rime ot this evenitul In’story M as 
.1 MidowtM*, and the father of a very 
])r(‘tty iiirl, who in the Ahudvee fa- 
shion was calhni ISliss Octavia Mar- 
ii/iret l\*ahody, whicJi Jier father and 
other iriends abrid'^od, in sav«» time, 
into the name of Ta\ y. 

Of lb»> \ iritinia pl;int(M‘s lady no- 
tliin;^ wbateviM' was knotvn. * She 
kept up no eoinmuniiTition with her 
friends or sisters, and was as p^ood as 
dead to all her cousins, when llec- 
toi‘ Dhu departed this life. 

On his death, Dr Drone, tlie mi- 


iiister of the parish, caused inquiry 
to be made respecting the heirs to 
his estate, and Mr Peabody and 
Mrs Cdatterponny came forward, of 
course. 

Some doubts of lier right lay al- 
ways on the mind of that lady, when 
she received a letter from a son 
whom she had .walking the hospi- 
tals in London, informing her that 
Mr Piahody liad arrived in the Bri- 
tish rnetro]»olis hy one ot liie New 
York t)iicket ships witii his slaugh- 
ter, an uncommonly beanlitul young 
lady ; and he gave ids mother a L^eu- 
lle hint, that probably it would .save 
miicli expense, ami keep the for- 
tune in (be house, if be ( ould make 
himself agreeabde to Ocuivia; 

“ hut," lie added, I tear ^he intends 
to throw licrseif away upon a young 
man fu>m > irgiuia, with m hoiii she 
has lau'ly btuume actjuaiured, and 
who is in town on liis reltiin to tlie 
I uited Stat(‘s, from a t«uu' That he 
has been snaking in some of the most 
interesting parts of Kuropc.'" 

As soon as Mrs Chute iqicnny re- 
ceived this letter, slie acted with her 
usual discretion and decision. At 
this time J^he resided iu the oid town 
of hhlinburgh, in a close celebrated 
as a receptacle lor the M’iilows oftlie 
I'aculty, and the relit. t>-’, as the Nfoteh 
call the surviving wive-, of divines. 

Among other ac(juaintaiue wiiom 
.Mrs ( hitterpenny knevv'^ iu Kdin- 
burgh, was a Tdr 'Threeper, a mem- 
ber of tlie '^eotch Bar, who, like tlie 
generality vif his breilnen, having 
little to do with briefs or business, 
was exceedingly amusing lo old wo- 
men, \ poll the instant, our heroine 
determined that she would see if she 
cotild make a cheap bargain for his 
services and advice in the matter 
she had u> agit*ite witli bev kinsman, 
Mr Peabody, In this she shewed 
lier wonted acumen ; for, after ha- 
ving discl<»sed t(» ^Ir Threeper her 
pretensions to the Ardenlochie pro- 
perty*, she persuadiMl him not only 
to tftke her case in hand, but to ac- 
company her to Loudon ", iu fact, to 
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go sliavGpi witli Iior ia the adventure, 
and to agree for payment, tliat he 
should he content eitlier with the 
half of the (‘State, if he made good 
her claims to it; or the same re- 
ward, if her son, in any way by his 
advici*, married the daughter of Mr 
Peabody. 

Accordingly, an agreement be- 
tween them to tliis eifecl was for- 
mally drawn up, and they proc(‘eded 
togetlier in the steam-hoat called th(^ 
I hi ted Kingdom, from Leith to Lon- 
don. 

They had, among other fellow-pas- 
sengers, a Mr Archibald Shortridge, 
junior, a young man from Glasgow, 
lie was a good-natured tellow, ni- 
thi'r fattisJj, and liis father Inn}, been 
some years ago Lord Provost of tliat 
royal city, wliich, by ilie bye, this 
young man was at great pains to let 
strangers know. But though there 
was a lilile woakin!Ss in this, he was 
a very passabb*. cliaracter, as men 
go in thi! world, and not overly ni(*e 
in bis feelings, lie liad b(a*u bred 
up in the notion, that gold is the 
chitif good in tli(» world, and that 
they are great fools who iJiink other- 
wise. 

\V<‘ sjjould mention a striking ( ha- 
racteristic of him — a way of stand- 
ing very irupoMngly with his legs 
apart, like tin'. Colossus of illiodes, 
with his head back, and his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of hl-j waistcoat. 
In this posture he wa.^ really a very 
])rocrnosticati\e li-i^ure. Many took 
]iim for a member of the town-coun- 
cil before he was eh‘Cted into that 
venerable body, and it was clearly 
Mien that lie was ordained to he a 
bailie. Some went so far as to say, 
tliat they >avv tlie ‘'igris of Lord Pio- 
vost about him ; at all events, it was 
the univer.-ai oj)inion of thosi? that 
knew him, that Mr Shortridge was 
not come to ids kingdom. 

It. happened odd enmieh, that old 
Provost Shortridge, his fatlier, and 
]Mr Peabody, had some correspond- 
ence together, in which the Provost, 
fl long forecastingrnan, having some 
notion of Peabody’s relationship to 
Hector Dhu, a confirmed bachelor, 
jocularly, in a postscript to om* of 
his letters, invited Peabody to come 
with iiiw daughter to Glasgow, ofler- 
ing to introduce them to their High- 
Jaiid relation. 


[Jan. 

Peabody at the lime dcicliiied the 
invitation, but, from less to more, 
the subject being once introduced 
into their correspondence respect- 
ing staves and lumber, it was in the 
end pactioiied l)etw<'mi Ihmn, that 
Archie, (as lie was calh‘d in those 
days,) our accpiaiiitance, was propo- 
b(?d for Miss (ictavia Margaret; and, 
in conse([uon(*e, wlieii iliat young 
lady was heard to hfne arrived in 
London, thi‘ afon^said Archie*, or, as 
he was now called, Archibald, ju- 
nior, was advised by bis wily fatli(*r 
to go and push his fortune, by the 
I nited Kini^dom, with the young 
lady. 

Thus it cann*to pass, that the I ’ni- 
ted Kingdom was cmirhed with all 
th(‘se of our dramatis p(*r.‘'i)n;e, in 
.addition to tin* ii-iial claiijamphry 
th;il constitute the cariroes of the 
Steamers that ply between l.eilli and 
London. 

It happened, ho\*» ever, tliat tin* ]>as- 
"age was roir.:h and {-<jually, whicli, 
.Mrs (lalterjicnny, in complaining of 
h<»r sickm»ss, assurtul li(‘r <*(mipa- 
nioiis made her a sore nym[)h, Mr 
Three]>(‘r was .spe(u*}ih‘ss, and lay all 
day in liis bi*d, ci\ing “ Oh ! oh I” 
as ofii'ii as tin* xti^vvard addri's'^ed 
him; but ^Ir Sliorlridge, in all liie 
piuils of the voyiiLU*, was as uay as 
a lark, and as iliirsiy as a durk ; for 
he hud been on a voyage of pleasure, 
like most yoinej men of tin* 'I'ldu- 
gate, to tile Graig of Ailsa,when» he 
feasted on stilan gei se, by which, as 
he said himsi lf, he was iimr(*d to 
seafariiiir; but his appetite was none 
improved. 

When tin* v essel i c.ached )ii‘r moor- 
ings in tin* 'riiame^, they homeliow 
got into a Jiackney-coach tog(*th<*r -- 
p(*rhapK tliere was a iitth* ,/olitical 
economy in this— and they took up 
their abode, on tin* r(*commendatioii 
of Mr Threeper, at tin; Talbot Inn, 
ill the Borough. It has been many 
Inniclred years," haid he, “ a v(‘ry 
celebrated house. Ghancer llie po(‘t 
sjieaks of it in his time, and the Pil- 
grims for (.Canterbury he n‘presents 
a.s taking tlieir departure therefrom. 
An inn, tavern, or liotel, to havi* been 
much fre(jiiented forsiu (*rai hundred 
years^ speaks well for its accommo- 
dation; it must have adapted itself in 
a very extraordinary manner to the 
various changes of Hoci(»ty/’ 
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Chapter II. 


()t:R travollorn beinp^ arrived at the 
inn, Mr Sliorti id^o had some doubt, 
IVoni its aj)|)(*aran<t(‘, it’ it \v(‘r<j ex- 
actly tli(5 place Avhici), from the in- 
fennicc's of Mr 'JMireeper, lie had 
been led to ex})ecl ; liut he aubtnit- 
t(‘d to his fate, and tlie luiri^ai^e wliic h 
th('y had broui^ht with llieiii in the 
hackney-coach was unloaded. While 
waitiiiL; for Mrs Claiterpeniiy, who 
had some orders to ipv(^ at the bar. 
In* tell into I'onver.Nation with the 
lulvociite, in wliicli he eai([uired if 
tln*re was any truth in tlie ri*port, 
that ilieir fellow pa^^seni^er, Mrs C'lat- 
U*rpenny, was lieiress lo the <rreat 
Ai d(*nlochie <‘states. 

“ Ves,’’ rc*j)li(*d Mr Thrt'eper, “ if 
no ]H*ar(*r relative ean he found/’ 

“ Vonr news,” said IMr S}\ortridt:o, 

** surpii'-es me. I lia\e heiird iiiy 
father say, wh(*ii he was the liord 
Ihovo^t of (da^irow, that an old ae- 
(jiKiinlain’e of our house in \'erinout 
was ih(* heir ; Imt b(*tw<*<*n oiir'^ehes, 
Mr 'riire(‘pi‘r, how <’onld you allow 
tlial old wome.ii to < oiiie willi you 
I'iianlv fortune* ne aia* on shore; I 
could not li;iv(» endnr<’d her inlole- 
lahh* clack iiuicli lontu'r.” 

“ Ay,” ^aid Mr 'rhr(‘eper, “ the 
lioarsi* wa\(*s art* imi>ical cor.ijiaied 
to her tonjriie; but I camUl not do 
well withoni l;(*r ; jind to let yon into 
the irni!», ilu* random nonseu'-e she 
is ever talkinjr, is a cloak ^\llil■h vow- 
ceals both shrewdness and cunniiijj:; 
inoreoMT, siie has a son in London, 
])(*l ween wlioni atid iier relation, Pea- 
body’s diaugliter, just arri^ed from 
America, slie, is di’fdroiis to eHVct a 
mairiau’c, to avoid litieaiion ; foi 
lliere is a (louht ariidn;^ from Mr 
lh*abody’s claim to tin* iHoperty, as 
lieir-at-hiw.” 

“ Peabody! did voji say lh*aho. 

“ A es,” r<‘plied Mr 1 hreeper ; ‘‘ we 
have heard that tin* same cause has 
lirought him across the Atlantic.” 

-Mr Sliortriiloe lookt*<l verv much 
astonished nt this, ami add(‘<l, with 
an accent of irreat w under, “ Ih) you 
know, that it was arrani(od hetwVeu 
my father and this vi'iy Peabody, 
that L should eu to America atid 
conn liis (iaughti‘r. Petwi'cn us, the. 
Ibutosl had an eye, 1 suspect, to 
these very Ardenlochie estates. Hut 


what Rays young Clatterpenny to 
this match of his mother’s making r” 

Mr 'i’hreeper was neither sharp, 
adroit, nor iiit(‘IIigeiit, and of course 
this declaration of young Shortridge 
made no right iinpn*7«sion upon him, 
ami he replied, “ We anticipate no 
difliciilty with the young man. 11c 
has wrilt(‘i] to his mother, that the 
lady is a di\ inity, and he lias himself 
proposed tin* match, to which 1 Jiave 
lent my advice.” 

IMr Shortridge said uothimi to thi'<, 
but rubbing his mouth with iiishand, 
muUeretl, “ I'm iriad to liear liiat 
thouirl^, for 1 would m»r like* to inurrv 
a fright.” 

This was not overh(‘aid hy Mr 
Threeper, who, forgetful ot his pro- 
fessional ])iud(*nc(*, added, “ It is 
leais'd, h()we\er, lliat ^he will throw 
h(*r>elf away on one rtmipkius, a 
yoniig \’irginian, w )m is now in i.eii- 
don.” 

“ Tompkins !” cri<*d 3fr Sliort- 
ri<lg<* ; “ i know' him \v<dl ; he w ,is in 
(daseow', ami took a hef*ler v itli us 
whenuiy I'-illier 'w’c^ Tlt“ iiord I’ro- 
AOst." 

“ 'riieve is no doubt,” said Thnep- 
er, that it is tin* same, for he has 
le'en makin:r tin* tour of r.ur()pc. 
What soU ot a |u*rsoii is ho r” 

‘*>ior unlike my.self," lepliid elr 
Shortridge ; rather gent(Mdi‘«h.” 

“ 'rin* )ikeiH*s^./' cried 'i'hreeper, 
“cannot be strikinjr; but hu'^h, licrc 
I'omes Mis (’(atterpf'uuy reprimand- 
ing the ncLUo \^'ai^^r, ^\ ho, I>y the bye, 
is the first of tin* Kind that 1 ha\e 
e\(*r seen.” 

In saying this, the two geutleineii 
stepped more apart, and' Mrs ('lat- 
terpeiiny entered in great tribulation, 
speaking lieliind her to tin* waitiT, 
w ho had not, sin; tlum^lit, been so 
aUenti\e to her commands as he 
ought. 

“ Hlack lad,” said she, “ I say, 
black lad! what for havi* ye no taken 
my bits o’ boM's up to the bed-cham- 
er 'f I tell you lo take them up in a 
gay time.” 'riieii Inrnitig round ami 
ohst'rving the genileinem sin* :idress- 
ed them, “ Lh ! genllenu‘iu little di<l I 
hope for tin* ])leasantrie of seeing you 
liere ; and glad am I, Mr Tliiveper, 
that 'ye are not out of the way, for J 
Hill almost driven domented. Tho 
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misleared blackamoor docs not know 
a word I say — It’s a dreadful tiling 
that folk ill London town will no 
speak the lMis;lisli language. Oh, Mr 
Shortridge, is na this a town! — it’s 
not like our own ancient borough 
towns, that were finished afore the. 
rexes were kings, and have not had 
a new building in tliem since.'* 

“ Ves,” replied Shortridge, folks 
say that some of them would be none 
the worse of being mended.’* 

Oh, iMr Shortridge,” cried the 
lady, “ it’s no possible that you, the 
geti of a Lord l^i ovost, can be a re- 
former ; but (ilasgow, I will allow, 
would be none the worsts of a refor- 
mation; *deed, Mr Shortridge, we 
would all be the hotter of a reforma- 
tion, and ye shoiild’na laugh in your 
sleeve at my inoruli/ing.” 

Shortridge, who had a salutary 
dread of tlie old woman’s tongue, re- 
plied, to ohaiiue the eou\ ersation, 
that he was only thinking of tbeiv 
sufferiiiffs in the voyaire. 

” Aye,” said slie, “ that’s to be held 
in remembrance ; ob, that dismal 
night, when the wind was roaring 
like a cotton-mil), and the captain 
was swearing as if lie had been the 
Prince of the Powers of tlie Air! 1*11 
never forget it. You and me were 
Jike die two innocent babes in the 
wood, and obligated to sleep on the 
floor, with only a rag of a sail fastened 
with a gimlet and a fork, lor a jiarii- 
lion between us; but, Mr SJiortridge, 
ye’re a discreet young man— nay, ye 
needna turn your head away and 
think shame, for no young gentle- 
man could behave to a lady in a more 
satisfactory manner.” 

Shortridge was a good deal net- 
tled at this Hpeecli, and turning on 
his heel, said, rather hiiftily, “ It’s all 
an invention.” 

Well, well,” replied Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “but you’ll never deny that 
we were ohjects of pity. There was 
yourself, Mr Threeper,” turning to- 
wards the advocate, “ a man learned 
in the law, and all mariner of know- 
ledge known to the Greeks, what a 
eight were ye V the whale swallowing 
Jonah was as mim as a May pud- 
dock compared to you; and, Mr 
Shortridge, ye had a sore time 
o't.” 

" Nay, nay,*^ exclaimed Short- 
ridge^ ** my dear madam, I was not 
ai all iUf only a tiff off tlie Baas.” 
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“ A tiff!” cried Mrs Clattorponny ; 
“ do ye no mind what Tlobin Hums 
says ? — 

‘ Oh tint powi'i* tlit* gift WfuiM 

To sre oiiVM'lves as otliiM’s soi* iis.* 

But I’ll tell ye what ye wei*e like, if 
ye’ll show me a man vomiting a de- 
vil, and liis name Legion ; however, 
we liave all our intirmities, ami 1 
Avant at this present time to confabu- 
late with iMr Threeper on a matter of 
instant business, so ye must leave 
us,” 

“ Mr Threeper,” continued she, 
after tlie Glasgow beau had disap- 
peared, “ Mr 'rhreeper, that Mr 
Shortridge is no an oveily sensibb? 
iad, so J fio[)e ye have not let him 
into tln^ ^•at;^stl•oj>Ilies of uiir l)u>i- 
iies*>; fori will be ns plain as 1 am 
pleasant with you; in f-hmt, Mr 
Threeper, since we came toL-etlier iu 
the same ves'^el, 1 think \e’re a wee 
leJiky, ami Luwn to make eausewjiy 
talk of ^ealeil serrets; and smely 
ye'll never tt‘ll me tlmt this i'- a Jit 
Imiise to bring ft u oman of <*ha!a< ler 
to.” 

“ I acknowledge,” said he, “that 
it is not ijuiro what I expected; it's 
more like women than wine — it has 
not improved with aL^e.” 

“ Mr J'hreeper,” said tlie old lady, 
“do you mean that as a fling at me ‘r 
ye have a stock of impmleiice to do 
so, hut it's all the stock iiftrade that 
many lawyers are possessed of ; 
however, it may do for a niirhi’s 
lodging, but I give you fair warning, 
that though it’s a good house enough 
for you, as you said before you saw 
it, it will never do for the likes o* me. 
But what I wanted to consult you 
about in a professional way, .i a mat- 
ter liiat calls for all your talent ; 1 
told a blackamoor man, do ye hear 
meV and telling a blackamoor man to 
s€»ek for iny cousin, Peabody, ye 
see”*——— 

“ Well, I do see,” replied .Afr 
Tlireeper. 

« You do see. ! is that all the laiv 
you have to give me \ hut I have not 
told you the panieidars ; lie’s never 
come, back yet, tliiuK ot that ami 
weep; lie’s tlie i aveii, Mr Tlireej)- 
er, that Noah sent out of the ark ; 
vagabond bird, it was black too, ye 
know.” 

" What then K’ 
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“ WJiat tlipii, Mr Tlireaper, is that 
all the opinion of counsel that ye 
have to olfer to a lanerly widow in 
l^oiidoii town, sorrowing lik<? a peli- 
can in the wildernej^s ?’* 

Poor Mr Threeper knew not 
what to say ; experience liad taught 
him tluit his client was driving to- 
wards some other object, while pro- 
tending that she was consulting Jiirn. 
l"ortunately,however, at this moment 
a hustle was hoard, and on hmking 
towards the occasion, they behchl 
an odd figure entering the house; an 
old<‘rly person, who wore a broad- 
brimmed straw-hat, turned up be- 
liind, somewhat ecclesiastical, with 
a crape ti(Ml round it in a very dis- 
heveled inamior. He had no ne(‘k- 
rloth, but the collar of his shirt was 
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Pv tlio time onr heroine liad ev- 
iimined this phenomenon, he had 
made his way lhr<Migh ('oaclic"', rart'«, 
('rafes, trunks, jnid hand-hoves, to the 
place wliere s]»e tvas standing talking 
to IMr Threeper, 

“ \V«dl,”said the strauLrer, “ I gu(*ss 
if you be’nt some of thetn, ’ere folks 
what have come’d by the >team-l»oat 
from Scotland state,” 

“’Deed, sir,” repli(*d Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “it’s no a gu<*ss, hut a true 
say ; w(* are ju.-'t e\CMi now come, and 
a’ in confusion as jet.” 

’Th(‘ stranger tlieii turned rotitnl to 
Mr ’Thret'per and said, “ I, stpiire, 
expect you have brought n right rare 
carg<» of novelties.” 

Mr Threeper replied in the ])est 
style of the Parliament Ihnjse in the 
Modern Athens; perhapswe (Might to 
call it, for the same reason that the 
inhabitants have' changiul tin? name 
of the town, — the Areopagus. 

“ No, sir, none, whatever ; every 
thing is going right, the nd’ormera 
have all tlieir own way.” 

“Well, I reckon,” contimied the 
odd apparition, “ that be pretty parti- 
cular, for I can toll you that we liave 
here in London a considerable some; 
wehenr that the Emperator of Rushy 
has had an nudienee of the LTeat 
Mogul, and tinwefore I guess, wc 
shall have a Dutch war.” 

“ Oh, Mr 'Threeper,” exclaimed 
Mrs Clatterncnny, “aic a coustipa- 
tiou that will be V* 


fastened by a black libband, and lie 
won^ a ])Ottle-gn»en great-coat, with 
large buttons, one of which, on the 
haunches, was missing ; his waist- 
coat was home-made swansdowii, of 
large broad stripes, and he had on 
corduroy trow^ers, with his shoes 
down in llu* liccl, and a cigar in his 
month, while Ins Jiands were busily 
employed with a knife and slick, 
which ho was indefatigahly making 
nothing of. 

“ Wjio is this cried Mrs CJatter- 
])enny ; “ what’na curiosity is this ? 
Yankee Doodle himsidf is, comynired 
to this man, a ynufect cornposity ; 
oh, sirs, hut h.e must be troubled 
with soie eyes, for lue wears blue 
s])(M‘k>k f'J^d they’re of the iiose-nip- 
piinr kind.” 
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“ And pray, Mister” said the 
strniiui'-lookiim man, “ what Ix^ she 
called, that '»M c sjiip liat h»*ought 
you t(» this 'cr(‘ plaec r” 

“'The Cuited Kitir^doin," replied 
^ll• 'Tlinmper. 

liiu the foreii'iiei , none daunted, 
(•(uitinued, “ Nhe’ii a spacious cle- 
\ei doater, I uuicss and 1 say, old lady, 
did lit you liear naught iu that 'ere 
voyage of one Mrs Clatlm'pminy, 
(Uie of my relations in Scotlaml 

“ i’hegude pres(U've us!” cried the 
lady; “ is na tliat ihdightlui : am not I 
Mrs CUitterpemiy myseT, and is not 
this Mr Threeper, my man of busi- 
ness, H ino'^t judicial man Y'* 

“ W(‘]l, 1 reckon as how I do he 
Jedediah i^i'alnuly of Mount Pisgah, 
Mate of \\*rinont; folks call me 
Npiire, ])Ut I aiTt myself so \la- 
ciou*^.” 

“ Oh, Mr Peabody, my cousin, hut 
I am most happy to see you looking 
so well ; hilt ye have lost Mrs Pea- 
body, worthy lady ; she was a loss, 
Mr Peabody !” 

“ Y’es,” said he, “rest her soul, 
poor creature, she was an almiirhty 
ambitious woman ; she would hat e 
her kitchen as spanking na our par- 
lour.” 

“Aye, aye,” continued MrsClat- 
terpenny, in the most sympathetic 
manner possible, “ that shewed she 
%vas the bee that made; the homyv ; ye 
ace 1 speak toj’ou witJi the cordiality 
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of an old friend — and how is your 
lovely daughter V” 

** Well,” replied the Vermont far- 
mer; “I reckon our Tavy be right 
well, for slie’s gone a sparking with 
that ’ere young Tompkins what comes 
from Virginy to see the lions ; they 
are main dreadful crctiirs.” 

jMrs Clatter penny was greatly 
struck at this intelligence, and cried, 
I wonder you, a man of tiiscretion, 
would let her do the like of that ; she 
can do far better, and, Mr IVabody, 
let me tell you, keep the gear among 
us.” 

Mr Threeper, who overheard her, 
whispered, “ Softly, ma’am, softly, 
cast not your line too fast.” B\U she 
disregarded the admonition, and con- 
tinued, “ Had it been wi* our Johnny, 
her ain cousin, it would hae been a 
more comely tiling.” 

Mr Tlireeper prudently twitched 
her gown at this — ** 1 beseech you, be 
on your guard.” 

“ I wish, Mr Threeper,” said sin* 
tartly, “ that ye would behave your- 
self, and no be pouking at iny tail.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny at the Kainetiine 
observing that Peabody was looking 
round the court of the inn, in not 
the most satisfied manner, adihul, 
** ’Deed it’s not a perfect paradise, 
but it’s some place that Mr 'hireeper 
read of in a story-book, only they 
forgot to mention that inidfli n ; 
however, I’ll no be long liere ; indeed 
1 have a great mind to quil it on the 
instant, and 1 will; and how are we 
to get our trunks ('arried to a C’Jiris- 
tiairi place?” 

Christian place,” said the porter, 
Christian place I 1 don’t know any 
such place, I was never there.” 

While she went bustiing about the 
inn-yard, Mr 'I’hreeper ])olitely in- 
formed Mr Peabody, lliat they had 
come to the Talbot, entirely owing 
to a misconception which they liad 
made in the reading of Chaucer.” 

“ Chaucer !” said Peabody, ‘‘ did 
he keep tavern here V” 

Mr Threeper looked at the Ame- 
rican, and snuffing, as it were a fetid 
Binell, turned upon liis heel, and 
went towards Mrs f-Ialterpeniiy, 
who by this lime was frying^ with 
vexation at not being able to make 
herself understood by the servants; 
however, in the end, a hackin*y 
^oach was procured, their luggage 


reloaded, and with glee and comfort 
seated beside her cousin, off the ve- 
hicle drove for the west end of the 
town. 

Ill going along, the old gentleman 
mentioned that he had committed a 
similar mistake, in thinking tl»e stage- 
coach inn, in which he had coine 
with his daughter to J^ondon, was a 
proper ])lac(r to stay at ; hut on the 
representation of Air Tomkins, they 
had removed soon afier to a lodging- 
luiiise in Spring (Jardens; and as 
Afr Threeper sjiokc of going to 
Fludyer Street, he proposed that they 
should take Spring (lardens in their 
way, that he might shew his kins- 
woman the house. This was deem- 
ed a happy thouglit. and accordingly 
tliey w(Uit round that way, and he 
pointed out to his lodging, and look- 
ing up, saw his daughter with 
'rompkiiis at a window. 

‘‘ Hey,” cried he, “ wliat do I so(‘ ? 
our 'l ax y in a secresy with that ere 
Virginy cliap, Tonifdviiis.” 

Airs (’lallerjnuiny also lookt'd up, 
aiivi exclaimed, “Megstymel” 'I'o 
which Peabody, takinLi the cigar 
from his lips and spitting d<*Iibe- 
rahdy, said, “ Noxv, for our daughter 
Tax y to contract lieis»*lf xvith a young 
man, siiap]>ing her lingers at her 
father — ” Airs (datterpenny tinish- 
ed the sentence, and <*rie<l, “ Oh, t)M‘ 
cutty, lias she ilone tin* like of that 
But Pi*ab(>dy exclaimed, *■ Til spoil 
their rigg, or my baplisimfl name is 
written in an oyster shell.” With 
that he alighted from the coacli, anil 
hastened into the lioijse ; and as fa^t 
as his doxxai-the-heeled shoe^ ena- 
bled liiin, he xvent to the room where 
he saw llip lovers standing. Mrs 
Cdatterpenny, turning towards Air 
riireeper, «agaeiously obsc' ved, as 
the carriage drove oil’, — 

“ He’s ill the afflictions, Alr’l’lirce- 
per ; hut this is just xvhat Mrs Widoxv 
C arlin warned me of, from a letter 
she had from her grandson in Neu' 
York; hii wrote, that wh(*n y<mng 
folks there make a juirpose of mar- 
riage, instead of jiuhlishing the hanns 
in a godly manner in the kirk, tliey 
make a show of themselves, arm-in- 
arm deeket, up and down Broadway 
Striji^t. 'falk of irregular marriages! 
a hey coek-a-loriim to Gretna Green, 
is holy wedlock, compared to sic 
chambering ami wantoning.” 
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Mr Tlirecper looked very grave at 
this, and said, “ Chambering it can- 
not strictly be called, for the window 
was open, and we all saw what took 
place.” 

“ That’s very true,” said Mrs Clat- 
torpfMiny, “ the observe shews that 
ye’re a man distinct in the law ; but 
for a young lady of good connexions 
to lay hold of her lover, is highway 
robbery. It was bad enough amang 
our aiu weli-disposed folk at home, 
to H(‘e a lad and a lass slipping and 
slirdving afar oil’ from one another, 
the lassie biting a straw, going to a 
corner in the evening. But that, iMr 
TloaM‘per, was only ainoiig the lower 
ord<M>< ; the genteeler sort <livert 
th(Mns(‘lves in llower trardens, with 
making love among the roses, as that 
sweet, swe(»t wee man, Mr Moore, in 
a ballad rehearses, as in> doubt ye 
well know. Hut what will this world 
come to at last ! for 1 wen*! mind, 
when myd(»ar <b‘ceas<»d Doctor macle 
love to m(», that he never goi a word 
of sense out of my mouth, till 1 saw 
that he was in earnest.” 

In the m(*antjm<», Ib^abody was 
mounting the stairs as fast as lie was 
able, with wrathful energy ; Imt be- 
for*^ lie reached llie room, his daugli- 
ter en([uired at Mr 'rompkiiis, as a 
<‘ontimianee of their discourse, if 
he kiH‘W Mr Archibald >liortiidge, 
junior. 

Oh y(*s,” replb'd the VirLnnian, 
“ my tiiend (’olonel ( viil ’I'hoinion 
irave me an introdu(*tioii to his father, 
the Lord Provost ot' (ilasgow; he is 
r<‘lat<’d, 1 beliiMi*, to the Coloiud.” 

“ Iricleed !” said the young lad v ; 
“ ]’m glad of that, for the (’oloiud is 
a nice* man, except iii writing his 
own life, which gentlemen ne\er do.” 

Tompkins replied a little £»ravely, 
that \u\ could not see wliy his rela- 
tionship to the ( *olonel should make 
h(‘r so lmj)j)y. 

Hut she answered gaily, “ You 
know one would not like to have a 
booby for a lover.” 

“ A lover, Oetaxia !’’ 

“ bather says so, and 1 am a duli- 
tul child.” 

“ J^shaw I” cried Tompkins, “this 
is more wayward than th(» favour 
you a/fect to that ninny, Chijter- 
penny ami he swung to the other 
side of the room. 

The young lady looked after him 
at this antic caper, and inquired 
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archly, if she bad ever given Clatter- 
penny more encouragement than his 
merits deserved. 

“ Merits! what merits?” cried 
Tompkins, turning fiercely round, 
and coining uj) to her. 

“ Why,” said she, “ the merit of 
being heir to a great estate in Scot- 
land ; is not that a charm, to win 
favour for him in any young lady’s 
eye r” 

* At this moment the old gentleman • 
shuflled into the room, liolding liis 
cigar in one liand, and his stall' up- 
lifted in the other, crying, “ Slieer 
off, Sfpiire Tompkins; atid come 
liither, dauirhter Tavy;*’ upon wljieh 
Iho young lady, as an obc^diiuit child, 
obeyejJ tin* summons, and the Vir- 
ginian lijigerin^dy walked towards 
the door. 

“ I'm father,” said Oc- 

ta\ia, “ you need not be alraid of 
'I'ompkins ; hav<‘ you not s:(‘eu the 
]>aniiiiily of my heart for my dear 
kinsman (^latterpenny r” 

'rompkins smote his forehead at 
this speech, and cried, “ Oh ! the 
devil.'" 

“ Well,” said IVr'ibody, “ but I ex- 
pect 1 have promised you to young 
sipiire Shortridge,' bekasi^ you see, 
his fatln*r and I are main trvacious by 
way of leltius; however, you know’, 
'ra\y, I ain’t a going to trade you, or 
mak(' a nigger slave of your atVec- 
tions.” 

“ Hut,” enquired Miss, “ is he 
heir to such an estate in the lligh- 
lancls of Sculland 

“ Oil ! mereenaiy woman,” cri(ul 
Topmkiiis; and Peabody answered, 
“ Well, i'll tell you someiliing. 1 
giu'ss that ’ere estate beu’t surely 
his, for I ln*re have iu my pocket, 
these few’ lines eoiiceining the Old 
Seolcli Indian Chief w’hat was our 
relation — w hat call you him, Tavy ?” 

The young lady, rather somewdiat. 
gravely, repli<»d, “ that his name W'as 
Hector Dim of Ardeulochie.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the father, these tw’o 
linos tell me what we did not know’, 
and says he lias kicked the bucket; 
winch, if so 1 ) 0 , and the new s ain’t 
erroneous, it adds that W’C he Ids in- 
heritors, and not cousin ('latter- 
penny.” 

Tompkins at this nishtMl forward 
nud cried, “ Did you say, H«'ctor 
Dim -of Ardenlochie was dead V” 

“ I guess so,” replied Peabody ; 
a 
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and it benH below the fact ; but 1 
sa>%6quire5 we have busiuess; so you 
clear out. This way, Tavy and the 
old geiitleiiiaii preceded his daugh- 
ter into aiu)ther room, leaving Tomp- 
kins alone ; and astonished "at what 
he had heard, soon after he ‘broke 
out into the following holilo(juy : — 

“ In my mother’s tales of her an- 
cestors,” said he, ** she has often 
told me, that when Hector Dhu of 
Ardeiilochie died, his estate ought to 
be mine ; for that she was the cliiltl 
of an elder daughter ihan tlie ino- 
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thera of the Clatterpeunys, or the 
Peabodys. If there be any trutli in 
the traditions of iny niotiier, these 
news deserve iiivestigjitioii, and 
luekily 1 took Iier papers to Scot- 
land to examine into the ail'air ; hut 
1 wjis told then that Hector Dhu 
was a stout 4>]d bachelor, ami might 
live so many years, tlial 1 never 
thouglit even of o])euiug the bumllos 
at Edinburgh.” 

At tliis Juncture^ he alertly left the 
room. 
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C II ACT 

It was certainly a very extraordi- 
nary thing that all lliose who were 
intere^ted in the Ardenlocliio inhe- 
ritance should meet togellier in th<; 
way we ha\e described, in the Tal- 
bot iun in Southwark. Had a novelist 
or a dramatic writer been guilty of 
so improbable an incident, lie would 
have been scouted in tlie most nefa- 
1 ions manner ; but there is no mi- 
raele more wonderful than truth, and 
this surprising incident is related by 
us with as much brevity as is con- 
sistent with perspicuity. 

It is true, that before the day was 
done, Mr Arcbibald Miorlridgis ju- 
nior, shifted his (|uaTteis to tie* Lon- 
don ('offee-llouse, in l^udgate Hill, 
much renowned for its hospi table re- 
refitiori of Glasgow citi;^ciiM, and 
other denizens from the ivest of Scot- 
land. 

Mr Threoper, before the sun was 
sHet, and it set 4*arly, iiiduc<!(l the old 
lady, HH we have i fdated, to jdteh }n»r 
tent ill I'iudyer Street, W estminster; 
while he deemed it becoming his 
professional eminence, to take. u]> his 
abode in an exetdient liotel, which 
we at this moment forget the name 
of, but it isabon^e greatly frefjmuit- 
ed by those who are called in vulgar 
parhiin-e, the claws of Kdinburgh — to 
say notVdng of thoKe myriads of bai- 
lies, dejmties, and other cianjamphry, 
who fancy that they have business 
before Parliament, when it happens 
that some schemer te/iU them a road, 
bridge, or railway, merits the atten- 
Viopcff the collet ti y a wisdom of nuch 
B n^t of flapients as a town council. 

The party being thus broken up, 
.there was something attractive in the 
iaflueoce of each, and in consequence 
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they were, though living ajiart, fre- 
quently together. 

Ill the meantime, Mrs Clatterpen- 
ny liad scarcely removed into her 
new lodgings, when she chanced to 
recollect that Ihm* sou .folmny, u lio 
was walking the hospitals, had not 
yet paid his duty to her. It is trui‘, 
that her faculties were so much oc- 
<‘upied with strange matters, that slie 
had never thought of him at all ; hut 
when she did call to mind tlmt l»c 
was in the same town with her, and 
liad never come to see her, she wa^i 
truly an alflicted woman, ►she rung 
for the servant-maid of i1h‘ lioiise, 
and, with accents that would have 
]>ier4'ed aheart of stone, errandetl the 
damsel to bring to her iuiinediately 
her precious darling. 

The maid being fresh from the 
country, re])eat<Ml tiieconiniands that 
liad been given to her as well as she 
could to h(‘r mistress, but lier mis- 
tress avened, thal shc‘ knew not su<-h 
;i person as Mr Jolinny lesiiling in all 
the 8trei‘t. At last the old lady lecol- 
leeted lliat he lived in 'i'ool^- Strei*t, 
in the borough, and she coiitrivcii at 
a late hour to make that known, but 
no Jolinny was forthcoming that 
night, and his anxious mother never 
closed her eyes, thinking that lie per- 
ha})s had caught a mortal malady in 
fdiy’s Hospital, and greatly lay in 
need of her hlandishmeiits. When tliis 
thought had got possi^hsion of her 
brain, which it was not allowed to do 
till the night was far advanced, and 
she had presserJ her pillow, she was 
not Jong till she ascertained even the 
name of his distemper. 

” (lOodnesK me Kaid »he, what 
if iV B the cholera, and that 1 have juBt 
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cotre to this Biiiiul city to lay his 
head ill the grave ; but il* it iis the 
cliolera, surely the doctors would 
never let me do tliat/* And then 
having tormented herself with this 
cogitation, a ray broke in upon her 
benighted brain; and among other 
things which she conjured up for her 
eoiul ort, she remembered that ,lohnny 
had written to her a letter, in which 
he had told her that cholera jmtiemts 
were not received into the husjiital 
wliich he was attending. In siiort, 
Mrs (Jiatterpeiiny never knew what 
it was to let down her eyelids all that 
iiiirlit. Her p(?aee was also disturb- 
ed by a ])olieemiiu walking beneath 
her window ; as ol'tcsi uh sIjo iieard 
his Idol, fall on the stones she cover- 
e<I her head, lay I re mh lint;-, and et>ii- 
eluded that he could be nolliiiig less 
than a London hou'^ebreakc'r. liy 
and bye, howe\ er, the tlawii beuaii to 
da})j)le th(' «*ast, and betimes she 
aros(‘, tiiinkiiig ot‘ Jjer .bdinriy ami of 
tlie iiian walkin': in the sti 'M*!. At last 
she heard lier iaiidiady stiiiiiii:, and 
sin' i*ose to disclose, lo her the jeo- 
paidy that slie Inni diseo\ t‘re<l tinuii 
all to hiuebeen in ; but it was smiie- 
time hetore she pioved to the salis- 
tioMiou of’ the innoeenl landlady, that 
the p(diceinan was a thi(*f’, ihoiii:h 
she had no doubt upon liie subiect 
herself. ^ 

“ihit,’* sahl shi\ “if he load not an 
ill till II to do, whal lor ^\a•^ he lining 
iij) ami d<n\ii at ifm di^ad Innir of 
night., and looking in at the seams of 
llu^ windows wheiever he saw a light 
Aviihin r* That s \olinnous! And il I 
tlinm^ht that Mr ’1 hu'eprr was rii^ht- 
ly Versed in tiie jimkrn s of the law, 
J would go home and leave him to 
knit the J.'iv eilcil nkein l.iioself ; but I 
have ticeti, since 1 brought him with 
me, that in* has not a spur in his head, 
and I inaiiii stay to kee]) iiiiii riglit. 

I would advisi^ every one that may 
lie brought into my siiualion, to make 
no covenant with a man of the law 
till lie has been jtroveii in a steam- 
vessei.” 

At this moment Mr Threeper, as 
the day was now advanced, came in- 
to her parlour, and sent up word that 
he vvjia there wtiiling lo take break- 
iast with her. She. took tliis^in her 
forlorn estate^ very kind of him, little 
thinking that he thereby would save 
the price ot his breakfast at tlic hotel, 
Which he lutcuded to charge iu hie 


account, and at the eame time make 
a jiidiciouH application to her teapot* 
However, she made haHte down 
stairs, and was right well pleased 
Avith her visitor. 

“ This is,*' said she to him, “ very 
discreet of you to come in such a 
friendly manner to see me, for really 
1 am no out of the need of friendship. 
All night 1 could think of nothing hut 
our Johnny that’s at his studiejs in 
the hospital here, and a dreadful ap- 
parition walking tlie streets, girding 
his thoughts for guilt. At limes, Mr 
'J'hreeper, 1 could not forget yon 
IVabodys; the old man is just a fright, 
but his daughter is weel-fairt; and if 
our Johnny can make a comjuest of 
Jkm' tender affections, she’ll not make 
an iii match.” 

“ It will l)i‘ ca judicious union,” rc- 
j)lied Mr Threi‘per, “for then the 
doubt that you have, whether your 
mother or Mr Peabody’s was the 
T.LDi.K tiaughter of old Ardeiilochie, 
will be got over in a very satis! ac lory 
manner.’’ 

“ l’\e been thinking so too,” repli- 
ed ^Irs ( latterpenny, “ but I do not 
approve of yon curdooing with the 
lad romplvins; ami Pin just out of the 
body till 1 see our Johnny, to give 
him eouiisel how to behave in such 
a jeopardy ; fur Jidmuy, I needua tell 
vou, is a very sightly young man, 
thminh yi*’ll say that the craw aye 
thinks own bird the whitest. How- 
somever, Mr Threeper, I'm no a wo- 
man uiveii to such vanities; only, it 
Avould be the heiiihl of injustice if 1 
were lo deny, that for my taste, weie 
t a Avanfer on the eve of a purpc»se 
ot marriage, I would make our John- 
ny iiiy option instead of the lad from 
\ irginy — but every one to her own 
liking. ’ 

liunng this conversation, Mr 
'riireeper Avns laying in his breakfast; 
jdatc' of toast alter plate iiad disap- 
peared, till the ]>aucity of materials 
attracted the attention of Mrs Clat- 
terpenny, iihsomiicli that she could 
not hclj> remai king, it was Avell seen 
the Ktiglishers were a starveling na- 
tion, and did not know the coinfoi Is 
of a good breakfast, though they pre- 
tended to have a nostiil lor roast 
beef at their dinner. 

And it’s very plain, Mr ThrPPpor, 
that they have but a scriinpit iioiion, 
after all, of good living. Oh, Mr 
Threeper, if ye had seen what 1 have 
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seen of a Highland breakfast, your 
mouth would water. When 1 was a 
young lady in iny teens, before 1 was 
mariied to iny dear deceased doctor, 
I paid a visit to Hector Dim, and ye 
Would have seen, had ye been in his 
house then, wliat a breakfast should 
be. \Ve had, in the. first place, 1 re- 
ineniber well, though there Avas just 
him and me, a plateful of egijfs as* big 
as a stack of jieats; a mutton liani, 
boiled whole ; a cold hen, left from 
the dinner the day before, just want- 
ing a wing; four rizzart liaddocks, 
every one of them as hig as a wee 
whale; six farles of crump-cake ; three 
penny loaves — they were a little 
mouldy, l)iit yeVe to expect that in 
thellii'hlamls; — andaplateof toasted 
bread, that it would have taVn a man 


of learning to count the slices. That 
was a breakfast! besides tea and 
coflee. To be sure the coflee was not 
very good, and ye might liav(», said, 
Avithoiit tlie breach of truth, that the 
servant had forgotten to put in the 
beans; but it Avas something, I trow 
dilVerent from the starvation of toom 
kites such as Ave see here. Do ye 
now, MrThreeper,that ye have been 
so bus\’ in taking your share, seeing 
there was so little, that ye forgat 
me altogether? 1 haveif t had devil- 
be-Ii<*ket of all the bread that was 
brought into the room/’ 

At this moment Johnny entered th(» 
apartment ; — but Ave must di fer to 
anollicr (diapter what passed on that 
occasion. 


CllM’TiUl W 


Dr Johnny, a^young (Jattorpenny 
Avas called among his companions, 
had not the talents of his mother. 
He took more after what his father 
had been ; nanu*!}', be Ava-^ above nif'- 
iliocrity in Ins a])pearanee, stood on 
excellent terms Avitii hirnsolf, and 
lhoui,di it <*ould not be said that he 
was a younir man of ability, he had 
address enou'jli, with a conse(|uon- 
lial air, to muki» himself pa*-*^, with a 
certain class of old women, as or.e 
of that desf*ri])iion. 

His mother was all in'terjections 
and fondness at tlie siL^ht of her von, 
who had come to breakfje t, and, to 
the great gralitiralion ol 31r Thre(»- 
per, she was not long of' making thi.s 
intention known to the servant of 
the house ; re<*ornmeiidin(r, at tlie 
same lime, to the astoiiislied menial, 
to prepare something hetter than a 
shaving of bread, fur S<*oliaiid was 
not a land of famine. 

While the new hreakfast was pre- 
paiiiur, divers interlocutors were de- 
livered by each of liie par- 

lies; and before tbe tray was served 
a second time. Dr Johnny uiider- 
fttood on what footing *Mr threeper 
bad accompanied hisinother. “ iHui,” 
said the old lady, ‘"our chief depen- 
dence, Johnny, is on you ; fur alt hough 
it ca^'hfft t)e doubted liiat Mr Pea- 
body ^ud me are either of u« the 
true heir, it would save a great 
fasherie at law if ye would draw" 
up with hia daughter, Avhoiii 1 must 


say has a coimdy face, arrl Ijor liki*- 
ne^s is not in e\my draw-well that 
a Joe Jamd k<‘(‘k‘i into.” 

Johnny aekriovvhnlged i]ip superi- 
ority of tlie young bnly, but e\[»M*SN- 
eil some fear that 'roinnkins had al- 
ready engaged her alleriions. 

that I,” said In*, “ ean‘ inueh 
alxnit that, for a woman hmm^lit uji 
ill the woods, no doubt, ^-naps at the 
fir’ll {renihunan that sa) s a H \\ d 
to her.” 

“ "i es,*' iiiterposrol Mr J’lueej}er, 

inexperience is easily l)ei:hiled.” 

“Tiiat,” said .'’‘■lis ( ’lalierpeniiv, 
“is the next bon; to what I said, 
Avheii in3’dear deef*aseil linsbainl, the 
doctor, and liis father, made up to 
nu». Heigh, sirs, man V changes have 
happeneil in the world hinc<* llnnil f 
Avas very difl'erent fioiii what Tin 
now; for I was then verv web look- 
ed, and Mr M‘( auslin, the merchant, 
that hufl a .shoji on tin* South Hritltre, 
often and 4dferi said sae. Hut fate’s 
fate; I was oiflained to throw myself 
away on the doctm’. Ah, but, with 
all liih faults, h(' was a man that had 
a Avay of his own ; and Avhen lie 
went out' in the inoi nintr, Ids shnes 
were like black satin, ainl the ling 
on his finger was a carhi/ncle of 
great |)i ice. Mr I'hrrrprr, hr was n 
Jeariij d man likewise, and told me 
that castor oil conies from Ameiica; 
but cousins are worsi^ tliun castor oil. 
And lie was a jocose man, and bad 
the hkia of* a crocodile hanging in 
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the ftliop, wliich lie used to call our 

“ ‘ Dear Doctor/ (jiio* 1 one day to 
liiin/ surely they were giants in those 
days, when such like hugs hit their 
hacks’ — which iiuule him laugh so 
loud and hjrig that, he tmiilied me, 
lest it was not in his ])ower to stop, 
jjut, ])oor man, e\ (*ry thing umler the 
sun is ordaimui to have uii end, as 
well as his guHiiw.” 

Tiie advocate liaving hy this time 
(|ueiiche(l his liunger, could partake, 
as ii(‘ said himsedi, ‘*of nothing fur- 
tluT of the toast and tea,” sliddered 
hack his chair from tlio hieakfast 
and wiili a grave professional 
air, told Dr Johnny, that it was not 
idle talk that his mother utten^d, 
wln*n sln‘ lecoinmmnhd him to ca'^t 
a sheep’s eye at Miss ()cta\ia. 

Afier,” sai<l he, the grav<‘st 
coiisidv'iaiion that I have heen able 
to hc''l<iw on tlii^ \ cry ditiicnii case, 

I ha\e (s.iiii* to a c(jociusion, that 
we on-;i»t not to go to law il‘ w(* can 
oiake a man‘iai.(* hi twccni you and 
Air l*eal>()dy’s oiily daiiuhter. 'riu'ie- 
(tn e, you se(‘, sir, ih.it much <h‘jK*nds 
U])on you; and i am of opinion, that 
it is a very loriunatt*- thin j: tin* young 
lady is so gracefully (‘ndow<‘d/’ 

“ riuit’s a very connect sjunudi,” 
said Mrs ( ’lati(*r[)eijny ;‘';uid, Ji>hnny, 
my dear, what havi* ytni crot to gain- 
siy sju h po.vcrful ai :^olii»( ,r r’’ 
dhic young doctor, afier duly con- 
sidering what li(» inni Jieard, aiiswer- 
<‘d : *‘1 will make no ]«4sh jiromises. 
MissPi‘ahody is certainly a v<*iy idi- 
gihh* match for me in my present 
si.ite ; hut if my mollier is fiie ’neir- 
es-, hy simuld 1 l]iijd\ of marr\ ing 
Jot at aM ? 1 ought to loiik to a little 
belter.” 

/ 'riiat’s very disi ietd. of you/’ 
said Mrs (datterpi*uny, “ if I were 
the tru(>i In‘ir; hut if Peabody <-omes 
in before me, what do ye say to that r” 
“ Ah,” replied Johnny, “the case 
is dillerent, for then Miss would be 
most desirable. IMr 'riiveeper, is 
there any doubt of that V” 

“ None,” naid the hawyer, “ none 
ill my opinion ; hut if we are to go 
into court witli the question, there 
may h<* objections raised ; and in the 
present aspect of all things, I t<^ould 
advise you to cherish kindly ineliiia- 
lion towards the young lady.” 

“1 would advise*, you too,” said 
his mother, “ lor possession is nine 


points of tlie law, and there’s no 
ndlirig wliat airt tin*, wind blows 
when there’s a gale in the Parliament 
House.” 

“ J will think of what you ha e 
advised, Mr TJireeper,” said Doctor 
Johnny. 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear that,” said 
his mother, “ and let no grass grow 
beneath your feet till ye liave paid 
your n*spects to the lady this morn- 
ing in their new lodgings, No. J ID, in 
Spring Gardens; a very creditable 
pla<*e, as I understand. And if ye 
make hasli*, ye’ll he there befori*, that 
upsetting young man fioiii Virpiny, 
that they <-all Mr houselieat.” 

Nothing particular at that time 
took *pl:u:«», afier tliis admonition. 
Doctor Johnny look is h*ave for 
lli(‘ purpo-'C of doing wliat his mo- 
tiier advi'-cd ; and while lie was on 
llie wri<l througii the Paik to S;)i ing- 
g.ud Mit', Mr Peabody and liis dangli- 
t»‘r \\a*rc silling after breakfast dis- 
courslng at their ease, r<*sj)eelii)g 
?dis ( lalterpenny and lier preten- 
sions. 

“ h.it could havi* brought the 
old l‘::iy,” said Miss OcUnia, “ to 
iiiect us in liOiidon 

“ I don't know,” answered her 
father; “ 1 guess it iiUL'lit he the 
ship. Put if so he lh.it wt* ain’t the 
iuheruors ot that 'ere old Scotch lu- 
dijii 4 ‘hit*rs hication, you may make 
a lietter speck of youix'lf.” 

“ Oh, heavens!” cried the young 
lady. 

“ Wiiv, Tavy, you see here,” said 
the <dd gi'utleman, “ lion' the cal 
junij)s; y’lni kiir>w what a (Ie;ul ever 
l.jsiing ci*itaiuty it is to Jose pro- 
]K'r y in them ’ere, doubts of law.” 

“ But,” said the simple maiden, 
“ consider my regard for cousin 
(lalterpenny.” 

“ 1 have hi'i'ii,” said the old gentle- 
man, “ a-making my calculaPums 
’bout it, so will be no more a stump 
in the way, bekase of them ’ere 
doubt's. Oh, Tavy, what be the mat- 
ter V ) guess if she aiuT hesoomed 
right away. Help! hel]) !'’ 

At this instant Dticlor Johnny' 
made his appearance, and joim*d in 
the confusion; hut before tin* love- 
sick Mi^s was recovered, the porter 
from the inn had Inamght a letter for 
Mr.Wahody, which had come by 
the post iJmi morning, with asuper- 
8crij>tioii to be delivered imnwdi- 
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ately. The old man having got his 
daughter upright, left her in the 
hands of Doctor Johnny ; and going 
to a window', read the letter to 1dm- 
self very <iuietly* But though he 
made no exclamation, the contents 
evidently gave him pleasure, and he 
put the letter folded up again into 
his waistcoat-pocket, and Veturned 
towards tlie atliicUul damsel. 

The conversation, in tlie mean 
time, between Doctor Johnny and 
Miss Oc.tavia, shewed liim that he 
liad no hope in that (juarter. She was 
a sharp and shrewd observer, and 
saw that she had not that measure 
<d acomplishmeuts and beauty which 
would <d)tain the asceiuhuicy in his 
breast, and therefore wris not long 
of couviiiciug him that he liad no* 
thing to hope for. Indeed there was 
ill luck ill the time of ids a])|dica- 
lion, and she felt tliat she had too 
long dissembled. Accordingly, sin? 
determined to do so no more, ami 
she made short work with the Doc- 
tor, soon giving him his dismissal, to 
wddch he had no lime to reply, 
when Mrs Clatterpenny and Mr 
Throeper came in ; the lady saying 
to Mr Peabody as she entered, with- 
out observing the condition of xMiss 
Octavia, “ IsT really true, Mr Pea- 
body, that in Amcri<a the advocates 
and lords of schsion sit in judgmenl 
arnangyou wanting wi^s ami gowns v 
For my part, if I am to |Kiy tor law, 
1 wouldna think I L^it justi<*e if the 
advocates and the fifteen liadna wigs 
nor gowns; 1 would always like to 
get ail that pertains to a whole suit 
if I paid for one.” 

Mr Peabody made no reply to this 
speech, but touching his forehead 
significantly, said, “ Is she 

Mr Threeper was takioi a little 
aback, and answered rather rashly, 
“ Sometimes.” 

Presently, however, he added, 
^ when necessary.” Mrs C'latter- 
penny, very quick in her obse,rva- 
tions, obse.rvfHl the gestures of her 
kinsman, and said aside to her man 
of business, “ Have Igiven liiiri a sus- 
pect of my composety V” and then add 
ed, ** 1*JI leave you to sift him, and be 


sure ye find out all the favourable 
outs ami ins of my anxiety.” 

” (\)usin Peabody,” she rejoined 
aloud, “ I’ll just step onre and see 
inyswetd. friend Miss Octavia. She’s 
a fine creature; and Pm just like my 
dear deceased husband, who was 
very fond of Octavos— -indeed he was 
very fond of them. And, oh, but he 
was a jocose man ; for, one dj.y, wlnuj 
I was wearying by inyscit, seeing 
him sae taken up with oue of his 
Octavos, and saying, Oli that I were 
a hook instead of a wife, ‘ 1 would 
net object/ said he, ‘ if yc were an 
almanack; tliat I might get a new oue 
every year.* ” 

\\ ith tlM‘se wordft she wont across 
the room to Doctor Johnny; and the 
younii- lady, who, now rcco\crefl, 
was sitting talking to him on a sofa, 
a?id Pijabody with Mr 'lhrct‘])(*r <‘ou- 
tinued their confabulaiiou near the 
door of thii rot)m. 

I calculate,” said the Vi-rmont 
farmer, touching his forelusad, ‘‘ that 
the old ]ady<* be quite ’roncoii-..” 

“ Your remark is ptMlecily jtist ; 
but site is not altogetliei\/)///^^;/^s, tor 
ill that case slic could not have per- 
suaded me to come with tier, though 
she can well alibi d it.” 

“ I gues^, tin'll,” said ^Ir Pea- 
body, slie is lanr.ilion rich.” 

“ .She will be/’ repliid tin? advo- 
cate drily, when she is in po^sr^- 
sion of the Ardenloclne ]>ropei ty.'* 

Aye,” replied the old man, 

that may Ik* true, but I Idveuise 
am an inlii'iitor.” 

“ That you were a n*lalion we 
have always km»wii.’* 

** But may not I he the heir V” said 
Pealiody. 

(!i'r*tainly, if there be no other,” 
replied the legal geutlemuu. 

** And if there be anotlier/* cried 
the old man, “ wliat tin n ?” putting 
his hand into his waistcoat pocket, 
ami pulling out the letter he had just 
rei'eived. 

“ You can’t, that’s all,” replii-d 
Mr Threeper. 

“ R(‘ad that, squire/* said tlnr old 
gentleman, handing the letter to him 
with a tlourish. 
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Chapter VI. 


Mr Tiirkeper received the letter ; 
and hefore lookinj^ at it, rci^arded 
the Yankee fanner in([uisitively ; 
but his coiiiitenauee remained as im- 
])erturh;ihle as the trunk of a 
Iree in tlie Americait forest. He then 
looked at tin* letter — first at the seal, 
wliicli told nothing; ; but on inspeet- 
iojr tlu^ superscri[»tion, ho t^ave a 
sli^dit start of reeo«rnition, — Mr IVa- 
l)ody eyiMiii^ him very steadfastly, 
but sedately. 

“ "fliJit ’<‘re letter,” says be, ^'eives 
me to know, that rny claim heals 
<*ousiii ( 'lalterjieuny’s to immortal 
smash.” 

i\)r Threepm' mad<' no Immediate 
reply. W ho y in llie name of — 
ciied h(». “ No, no, Mr Peabody, this 
letter misinforms you. Conscience 
of me, hut 1 am astonis]n*d, and be- 
i^innini.** to he c’ojifounded.” 

“ \\J«y,” said Mr ]h*ahody, ain’t 
it one Njihal APChih? I.ook ye (here, 
lie scriptilies himself Nabal M‘(iali, 
writer to the sipiiel, Jhiinhiir^h ; ami 

sure as rilles, h<‘ oflers to establish 
my ri^’ht on shan s.'^ 

Mr riirt'ep(‘r was ainaxed ; he did 
not know whi<di way to look — whe- 
llier to the ri^lit or left, or up or 
down. At last lie declarf'd, in a kind 
of solilof|uy, “ Yhe family ])apt»rs 
were put into liis hands on my own 
advice ; and he betrays )jis trust 
without consiiltine me.” 

*Mr Peabody observed, with a little 
more inllectioii of aectuit, ” I trneN', 
we. would call such a dry trick, ‘ I 
yank — thou yankesl^ — he or she yanks 
— we yank — ye };uik — they } ank — 
we all yank to^^oMher.’ ” 

“ Put this 18 tri'ason, Mr Peabody ; 
lie deceives you, Mr I’eahody ; — 
there are others of tlie Aiahmlochie 
nlood in America besides you.” 

“ Well ” ^said the old man, “ what 
of that ?” 

Mr Threeper, puttiiifl; liis hands to 
his lips, said, “ Hush.” 

“ Whm-efore ?” 

“ Hark !” said Threeper, “ it was 
a footstep at the dmn*.” 

“ Well, if so be,” said Peabody, 
“ 1 expect if 8 iny do<^, Ponnparte, 
Hcrapiiig^ to come in— if it beau’ t no- 
body else.*’ 

“ Mr Peabody,” replied iJto man of 


law, in a whisper, join with us, 
and we’ll all keep the secret.” 

The old man looked at him slily, 
and then said, “ I s’pose you are on 
shares with the old ladye ?” 

‘‘ Don’t talk of it,” said Mr Three- 
por, “ hilt join ^\ith ns.” 

“ Ah, if (yousin ( latter penny is 
not the heir, mother’s sister had a 
sister that was not grandmother to 
she.” 

“ Cracious,” cried Threeper, “ you 
alarm me !” 

“ Hut if is as true as nothing,” 
said t)i^» V'ermont farmer. “ Slie was 
her aunt in N'indny; and died one 
day afore I wer’ii’r horn.” 

“ Indeed!” said Tliri^eper; “and 
wa'i lliat aunt married ?” 

“ WVll, I lau kon 1 can’t tell,” re- 
])lied IhsaluKly — adding, “ Hy jinks! 

1 hav(» papers in my velisse, to jiidi- 
cate that ’ere matter — stay wldle I 
fetch them.” 

At tiiese words, Mr Pealiody went 
out of the room, ami left Mr Threeper 
standing on the lloor. “ Here,” said 
}m‘, “ is a new turn up ; an aunt in 
Virginia! Should she have left is- 
sue, what is to he done ? The old 
lady may ixive it up — hut how am I 
to be indemnified ?” 

Mrs (’latimpenny, seeing liim 
alone, and perplexed, eame forward, 
and, witlj a wheedling voice, said to 
him, “ Oh, but ye’re a man of saga- 
city ; ami so,” iviili a softened tone 
she miried, ‘‘ wi’ your counseIJing, 
and the Indp of my own maiiagt*- 
nient, he ihiid^s me a conkos mentos 
— hall, Mr Tlireeper, wliafs come 
o\\ er you, that ye’re in such consti- 
pation • 

“ I’mough,” replied the advocate, 
“ enough has come to my kiiowledge 
to drive us both mad. ]M‘Ccal) has 
written to iiim all the infirmities of 
onr case, and has tohl liini that he 
was nearer of blood than you.” 

“ Ay,” said Mrs (’latterpenny, 
“ that’s piper’s news, — would is’m* I 
have brought you with me, had rniiio 
been a ch^ar case ? Hut I km*w you 
were souple iu the law ; and being 
affected with the a]>prehensions, I 
ran the risk on shares wi’ you, he- 
have'd to you — di<l I not ? — in the 
most discreet manner, when you 
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came to spimpfo on me at breakfast- 
time? 15iic surely it’s no past a’ pos- 
aibility to be able to ^et our Johnny 
married to his (laughter ?” 

Mr Tlueepcr was in no condition 
to listen to her ; lie saw the despera- 
tion of licr case ; he thought ho\v she 
had gotten to the windward of him in 
the agreement, and he exclaimed, 
“ To come on such a wiidgoose 
chase to Loudon, and tliis aunt in 
Virginia I” 

“ Wliat did ye say V” cried ^tfrs 
Clatterpeniiy ; “ mercy onus, what 
did y(^ say aiient an aunt in Virgiiiy V 
No possible, MrTlireeper. An aunt 
in Virginy! My stars, that’s moo- 
ving/’ 

‘‘ Ves,” said he, “ and sliJ- may 
hav(» had children, too.” 

^Irs Clatterpeniiy continued, An 
auntie in Virginy with two cliildren ! 
what will become of us ! Oli, but ye 
ha** given me poor advice ! An auntie 
ill Virginy! — that ’s the land where 
the tobacco grows; she w'ill take 
snuir. 1 never thouglit tliey w'cre 
wholesome that did. 1 cann; at the 
peril of ujy life, Mr Threeper; but 
did I think ye ivould tell me of an 
aunt in Virginy 

Mr Tiireeper, alarmed at her vio- 
lence, replied, in a subdued tone, 
** You know, madam, that I am not 
to blame.” 

“ Then,” crie<I she, with increa- 
sing fervency, how dui.^'l you dis- 
cover this aunt in Virginy, w llli two 
children V Oh, man! oli, man! 1 
thouglit you were skilled in tin* law 
— but an aunt in Virginy beats every 
thing, Mr Threepfr, ye ont'lit to he 
punished, yea, pro^eruted to the ut- 
most rigour of ihe Jaw, for discover- 
ingtliis aunt in Virginy. What ’s the 
worth (d* your wig now V Oh ! oh ! 
my heart is fini— an aunt in Yir- 
giny !” 

that she flouncrd out of the 
room, forf:(:tful of all that was in it ; 
but her son followed, and overtook 
her Indore she, got into the street, for 
the lock of the street-door licing a 
draw-bolt, her Scottish cunning could 
not discover thesecrei of that imple- 
ment, and she was iinabh* to let her- 
self out. But when she was out, she 
made nimble Iteels, with a silent 
tongue, to her own lodgings; and in 
going across the Park, they f(dl in 
with Mr Shortridge, to whose care, 
a« it was now near the hour to at- 


tend a lecture at the hospital, Dr 
Johnny consigned her, and hasteiu'd 
through the Horse Ciuards on Ids 
own alfairs. 

They reached her lodgings before 
they had any connected conversa- 
tion. In speaking, however, of IMiss 
Peabody, he expressed some doubt 
if slie would have him ; assigning for 
a reason, tliat she had some chance of 
getting a ])arcel of Highland rocks 
and heatiicr. 

“ Oil, Mr Shortridge, that ’s no a 
becoming sjieecli — yoirrc no better 
Ilian ’ who were ye biting be- 
Idiiil tlieir backs r” 

“ 'fo be plain with you,” replied 
Mr Shortridge, “ after eoniiiig so 
long wiili you witlioiit a civil word, 
your .-on wa.s in my mind.” 

“ Our Johnny I” cried she. “ i\Jr 

Archibald Shortridge, junior” 

“ \\ cll, madam.” 

“ Your father was the f.ord Pro- 
vost of Ola^gow” 

“ Vv-i, jirs (1atl(*rpeniiy, and that 
was something.” 

’ik*ed, it was,” replied she, with 
}iisgolil«*n chain about his ium Ic, his 
black velvet cloak and coi'ket hat. 
Oh but he was a ]iom]), and there- 
fore ril n(*verdeny ye’re without a 
share of ^u'digrei*; but, Mr Archi- 
bald Sliorn idge, junior” 

1’he y<Mmg man replied tartly, 
wliat do you w ant y” 

“ Oh, nothing i>articiilar,”-«aid she, 
** but only ju^^t to make an observe* 
— the which vs, that liiere is a pre- 
ternalnval difference betvvec*n our 
.folmny and the likes of you ; for al- 
though 1 had my f>fiperior education 
in the f.owlandsjiisgreat-grnmlfaiher 
was a chieftain, vvi’ bonnet and kilr, 
and eagle’s feather, his iiiper p* oudly 
marciiiiig beforiv idm, and his tail 
behind, When yours, Mr Archibald 
Shortridge, junior, was keeping a 
shop, and wearing breeches. So lakf? 
your change out of that, Mr Archi- 
bald Shortridge, junior;” — and she, 
without any apology for leav ing him, 
moil n ted to her owm room. 

Shortridge did not, however, re- 
iiiaiii long beliirul her; he also walk- 
ed away, efpially astonished at her 
behaviour, and nriahle to account for 
it, fc.r he was as yet iininforrned of 
the Hecret which APfkib had diseJo- 
ned, and only knew that Dr Johnny 
was the old lady’s Hon and heir j that 
fihe waH, fty all accountH, the proper 
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lieiress of tlio Ardenlochie estate, 
and had concluded by some process 
of thought, that it would not be dif- 
ficult to lix, therefore, Miss Octavia’s 
aftections upon him. lie was the 
more convince«l of this, as she had 
received him but coolly when intro- 
duced to lier, and that her father did 
not* think' the. sou of the Lonl Pro- 
vost of (ilasiTow (|uite so important 
as he had expiMUed Hut the anj^er, 
the sullenness, and the cri-ep temper 
of Mrs (Jlatterpenny, seemed to him 
iiiexjilicable : Jier whole conduct to- 
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wards him was of the moat perplex- 
ing kind. However, he went leisure- 
ly througli tlie Horse Guards, a< ross 
the Parade, towards Spring Gardens, 
to which he had learnt the Peabody'- 
had removed; and in going to call 
on them he walked thoughtfully 
along. Hut opposite the gun, in the 
Park, he run against tlie old Squire 
himself, before he was recognised; 
and before he liad well recovered 
from thiws encounter, tln^ Squire said 

to him Hut we shall yive their 

conversation in the next f -Jiapter. 


Scotch and Yanhces. 


i IlO< olilLI 

]\rv favourilt^ inn at Oxford was 
the (ioUhm (>ross. 'I l.e Anicel was 
atluilrable in its way; the Star c(!- 
h^'liaband tin' iMitre fit for an arch- 
bi^linp, — but tloi snug room on iIk* 
left of the inner court of thefioldtm 
('ro'^s was su|)(*rior to them all. 

here seenu‘d to lie more comfort 
ih(*re tlian in the gaudi<‘r ajiartments 
of its riv.'ils, ami the I'ompany one 
met with was generally moie in- 
dim*d to be, social. About eight 
o’clock in the evening was “ the 
vviicliirig time <»’ night,’* for at that 
Jiourtlie, irmltitndiiious coaches from 
tlie North jioured in their hungry 
pas-^eiigm's to a filentifiii hot siipper. 
in these Jiurried refe< li(ms 1 invari- 
ahly joined. Half an hour vm y oiu ii 
hufiii ed to give me glimpse.s of g .od 
fellows whom it only ve<piired lime 
to ripen into frlemk'^. elaiiy stiaiige 
mortals L saw, who furni.Nlied me 
with matmials for thinking till the 
next evening ; and .sometimes I Jiaie 
been rewarded for the wing of a 
fowl by a glance from a pair of beau- 
tiful bright eyes, which knocked all 
the classics, and even Aldrich’s Lo- 
gic, out of my Jiead f<n* a week. 
1‘hree coaches, I think, met at the 
(ioldmi Gross. There was very little 
time for ceremony ; tlie passengers 
made the best use of the short period 
allowed them, and devoted more at- 
tention to th<‘ viands befor** them 
than to the courtesies of polished 
life. 1 made myself generally useful 
as a carver, amj did the ijonoi^rs of 
the table in the best manner 1 could* 
One night 1 was waiting impatiently 
tor the arrival of the. coaches, and 
wondering wliat sort of company 


• 

tlicy would j)ie.‘‘‘iuit to me, when a 
young man came into the room, and 
sat down at a small table befoie the 
file, who imiii(‘(liatel y excited my 
cui io'iiy. I le called lor sandwiches, 
and Him and wao-r, and inteirupfed 
his acli\i‘ labours in swallow a. g 
them only by ci*'c*p and ofien-rept ai- 
ed sighs. He was tall, and stiikinuiy 
liandsoim*. I shoulil Jiav»* giif's.^ed 
Jiim to be little mo; e tliaii mie or two 
and twenty, had it not been for a 
fixetluess about tlie brow and eyes 
which we seldom un*et with at so 
early a of life. 1 was anxious 
to enter into conversation with him; 
for, as J jiave said, I was greatly 
inlen»ste(l by ids jippearance. I 
thought I knew lli(‘ faces of all the 
ru'weisily ; and I v/as K Vlaln I had 
never met with blin \>efove. Ut‘ had 
not tin* giunu'al appt'ai ance of a 
gownsman ; he was lasteluliy and 
plainly dressed ; oliviously in very 
low spirits; and finished his second 
tumbler in the. twinkling of a he I- 
post. As the thiril was laid down 
before b'nn, I bad just given tlie pre- 
liminary ^•ough with wliicli a stra.nger 
nsually eommcnces a c onversation, 
when a rush vv'as made into the room 
by tlu.» occupants of all the three 
coaches, and the Habel and confusion 
they created prevented me from 
executing my intention. On that 
occasion { did not join the party at. 
the supper-table. 1 maintained iny 
position at tlii» corner of the chim- 
ney, very near the seat occupied by 
the youth who liad so strongly ex- 
citeil tuy attention. The coiniiany 
was more than usually numerous ; 
and a gentleman, closely iiiuflled up, 
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finding^ no room at the principal 
board, took liis station at the same 
table with the strana;er. The intru- 
der threw oft’ one or two cloaks and 
greatcoats, and untied an immense 
profusion of comforters ami shawls, 
revealinsr the very* commonplace 
countenance of a fat l)urly man 
about lifty years of age, with great 
staring blue eyes, and a lank flax- 
en wig of the lightest colour I had 
ever setm. This personage gave 
his orders to the waiter in a very 
imperious tone, to bring him a plate 
of cold beef, and a (piart of brown 
stout, and exhibited various signs 
of impatience while his commands 
were executed. 

“ Cold night, sir,” lie sdid, at 
lengtli addressing the youth. “ I’ve 
travelled all the way from Man- 
chester, and feel now as hungry as 
a hunter.” 

“ It takes a man a long time to die 
of starvation,” replied tlie other. 
“ Men ha\ e been known to subsist 
for Un days witbout tasting fooil.” 

‘‘ Thank Ciod, that has never been 
iny case. 1 vv'ouJd not abstain from 
food ten minutes longer to save iny 
father from being hanged. — Make 
haste, waiter !” 

The young man shook his head, 
and threw such an expre»iou ot ]n‘r- 
fect misery into his handsome fea- 
tures, that his companion was struck 
with it. 

I’m afraid,” he said, “ you arc 
unhappy, in spite of being so young. 
You haven’t wanted meat so long 
yourself, T hope. — Waiter, wliat the 
devil’s keeping you with that Vrc 
beefr” 

Worse, worse,” replied the 
other, in a hollow voice. ‘‘ Youth 
is no preventive against care, or 
crime, or misery, or — murder 

lie. added the last word with such a 
peculiar intonation, that tlie traveller 
started, and laid flown his knife and 
fork, which he had that niorneiit 
taken possession of, and gazed at 
him as if he were anxious to make 
out his meaning. 

“ Don’t judge of me harshly,” ci>n- 
tinued the youth ; “ but listen to me, 
I beseech you, only for a moment, 
and you will confer a great ohiiga- 
tion on a fel/otV'Creature, and pre- 
Fenli miaery of which you can bare 
no conception.” 

llie man thus addressed remained 


motionless witli'snrprise. He never 
lifted his eyes from the deeply me- 
lancholy countenance of the narra- 
tor; and 1 must confess 1 listened 
with no little earnestness to the dis- 
closure he made myself. 

“ At sixteen years of age,” lie said, 
** I found myself a denizen of the 
wilds. Shaded from the stimnier 
heats, by magnificent oaks of the 
jirimeval forest, where 1 lived ; and 
secured from the wintm’s cold, by 
skins of the tiger an<l lynx, 1 had 
not a desire ungratitied. Groves of 
orange-trees spr<*:id themselves for 
JuiTuireds of niiles along our river: 
cocoa-nuts, and all the profusion of 
fruits and llowers with wliicli the 
Great Spirit saw lit to heaiiiily tlif‘ 
oriiriual paradise of man, supplied 
every want. 'I'lie eaglet’s feather in 
iiiy hair, the embroidery of my warn- 
jmm belt, pointed out to my follow- 
ers where their ohedieru'e was to he 
rendm ed; and I felt myself pi ruuler 
of their unhesitating submission, and 
the love with which they regarded 
me, than that the blood ol' a hundred 
kinjrs flowed in my veins. 1 was 
f’hief of the ('hactaws and Miisco- 
giilges. My motiier wa-. of I^Il^ope^ul 
origin : her grandfather had visited 
the then thinly populated regions c*f 
"Norih America, in company with se- 
veral liundrtMl hold and heroic spi- 
rits like himself, whose aspirations 
for tfie indefienderice and cijiialily 
of man, had carried tJiem beyond 
the dull cold lettm* of the law. Ills 
name yet survives in Tipperary ; his 
boldness was the theme of sony:; 
and the twelve dastard mechanics, 
who, at the bidding of a jiulge, eoii- 
sentecl to deprive th(»ir country of 
its ornament and hero, and to I anish 
him, with all the nobility of his ma- 
ture fresh upon Id in, were stigma- 
tized as traitors to the cause of free- 
dom. In spite, however, of their cow- 
ardice and ifieatirieHS, they could not 
resist displaying the veneration in 
which they held him, by entwi- 
niiig hiH wrists with massive belts ; 
and even around his legs they sus- 
pended majestic iron chains, which 
rattled with surpassing grandeur 
whenever ho moved. He had not 
beeif Jong in the new land to wJiich 
his merits had thus transferred Jiirn, 
when Ida name became as iiliistriouH 
in it as it had been in his own. The 
name of O’Flaherty is still, 1 under- 
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Btand, a word of fear to the sleepy- 
eyed burghers of the law-oppresaed 
towns. But Ilia course was as short 
as it was friorious. In loadiniif a mid- 
night attack on the storehouse of 
some tyrannizing inorchant, lie was 
shot in tlie act of breaking open a 
box which contained a vast fjuantity 
of coin. He fell — and tboiigh he 
lived for several weeks, he kept his 
t(*eth close upon the residence of his 
followers. He died, as a hero shoubl 
<lie, calm, collected, b'arb^ss. luen 
when the cord with w]ii<*l» they had 
doomed him to perish was folded 
round his iie<'k, luMlisdained topiir- 
i*has(« an extension of his lile by 
treachery to his frimids. “ An (V- 
Flaherty," he said, “ can die — but 
hi‘ never peaches.” lli* left a son 
who was worlliy of his falhm’s 
lame, l.ike him he wa-> iiis]>iie4l 
willi an indomilahh* Ijalred ol‘ fy- 
rfinny and restrain! ; with a noble 
and eleiatin^' desire to hrin*/ hack 
those golden days, when all thinj's 
w«M'e in common —\> hen lurm, sta!id- 
ing in ihe dignity of his oriLiinjil na- 
tun‘, took to liimself whatevtu- p]<‘a- 
sod his fancy, and (Mv<*d mi allegi- 
ance to tin* deha^'ing inlluenci* «>f ihe 
law. From tliis noble stock my 
inotlier was descended ; and when 
her beauty and tin* lieroism of her 
character had raised her !(» be the 
consort of lln» I'orest King, slie 
seemed to feel Tiiat she was ji:s| in 
the situation for which she was des- 
tined by her nature. 'I’lu* pride of 
aneestry, and the numunbr uice of 
the glorious achiexements wliich had 
lamdered the nanu's of her Itirefa- 
thers illustrious, l»eanied from Inu* 
eye, and imjirinted a majesty upon 
her brow, which we -ct'k for in vain 
in females of inglorious binh, Atta- 
kiil-kulla, which, in the puerib* lau- 
miage «if the whites, means tiie 
l.ntle (/arpenter, was iny father's 
name. ()u his head, whmi going 
forth to battle, be won? a jiaper caj) 
of the most warlike form, surround- 
<‘d with miuialiire saws, and sur- 
mounted with a g4»\deu gimlet. 
When 1 was born, the iniiniH‘iiuuons, 
and kindnnis, ami longues which 
confessed Ids sway, made every de- 
monstration of satisfaction. The 
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Muscogulges, the Simmoles, the 
('herokees, the Clmctaws, and all the 
other powerful tribes which border- 
ed on the stately Alatamalia, sent 
deputies to the royal residence to 
congrjitiilate their monarch on so 
anspiciouH an occasion. But, alas ! 
tills universal rejoicing was soon 
turned into mourning. Amongst 
those who came as ambassadors 
from the neigliboiiriiig powers was 
Sis(|uo Duinfki, the rat-catcjier, from 
a kingdom on the banks of the ma- 
jestic Mississippi. Tliis man was the 
iiiost ceb?bratt*d drinker of bis na- 
tion. I'he strongest casine* seemed 
to have no mon*. elVccl n]>on bis scii- 
M‘s than the pure**! water. At ail 
feast-^ afid solemn (uitertainments lie 
was the chrim])ion of the ('hicasaws. 
His tiiim* was not unknown to the 
leaders of our tribe. .My royal father 
burned widi a ])as^ioiiate thirst for 
glory— ami also for casiue. In the 
hajipine-s of my birth he i halleiiged 
.'^isqiio Dmnfki to a liial of their 
strength ot stomacli. For live days 
and nights tliey sat unceasingly 
swallowing llie dtdi(‘ious tluid — five 
days and nights (ho calumet sent 
fortli its smoke — never lor om‘ mo- 
imoit being lifted from tin* lijis, sa\e 
t«> make room lor the <‘ocoa-iiul shell 
in which they drank their easim». 
Sb‘e]» at last seemed to weigh liea- 
^i}yollthe lids ot my royal father, 
— In‘ was JongiT iti the intervals of 
apjilying the goblet to bis mouth, — 
ami at la^t his harnl refused its 
ottice — Ills bead sank iqum bis 
shouhh r; and bi'^ g 4 »m*rous comjie- 
titor, s;itisjii>d Willi the \icrory he 
had gaiiK’d, eovcriMl the imperial 
])er.soii with a rol>e of leojiard skin, 
and left liim to his repose, llepose ! 
— it was indeed his last repos(* — In' 
opiMied bis eyes but once — groaned 
lieaxtly — tlwm shouting ‘ CFue me 
casine in paili’ids,' — for the riding 
]>assion was strong to the ]at('st hour 
— he became immodernrely sick, and 
expired. I atu afraid to state how 
much had biuMi drank in this prodi- 
gious contest ; but it was said by 
the court dalterers on the occasion, 
that they bad consumed ns much 
liquid as would have supplied a na- 
vigable canal from Jake Omupiaphe- 


u sort <»!’ in j;rrat ve<^«cst anumg the ImViwnt* — ainl a very 

good tipple in Its way — Expvrio rntfr. 
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uopfan to Talahasoclite! I was an 
orphan; and thoui^h the death of my 
fatlier had now niiscd me to a throne, 
I was bound by the customs of our 
nation to reven 2 ;e it. Iii this feelini> 
1 was bred ; I was allowed even 
from my infancy to drink nothing 
weaker than casino; my victuals 
were all seasoned witli the strongest 
rum, so that by the. time I was six- 
teen years of age, iny head was so 
accustomed to the iiiliuence of spiri- 
tuous Ji(|Uors, that they were harm- 
less to me as milk. Sisipio Dumfki 
was still alive, aud still remained the 
liiirivalled hero of his tribe. His 
death was decreed by my mother 
the very hour my father died; for 
this purpose she iiii])ijed ii\v iidhnt 
iniiKl witli unmitigated Iiatr<*d oftiie 
murderer, as she called him, of my 
father, and tauijfiit me the happim*ss 
and glory of revenge. She t<»lktoi to 
jiie of attaining her o\»*]ect by the hat- 
chet and tomahawk, iloubting per- 
haps that in s])ite of the training I 
liad received, I should still be van- 
quished by the sijpevluimau capacity 
of the rat-catciier ; but f was confi- 
dent in iny own strength, and send- 
ing a trusty messenger to llie eii- 
<*ampmeiit of tiie C'liicasaws, 1 in- 
\ited him to a solemn feast, and chal- 
lenged him to atrial of strength. He 
came. You may imagim*, sir, to 
yourself the ft'elings which agitated 
my bosom, when in my very pre- 
sence, on the spot which was tJie 
scene of his triumph, I saw the per- 
])etj alor of a father’s murder. Su<*h, 
at least, was tin*, light in which 1 had 
been tau^'lit, since, the hour I was 
lirst suspended ou the aromatic 
boughs of llm magnolia, to regard 
the proud, the. generous, the lofty 
.Si.^^rjuo Dumfki. How ill founded 
was my hatreal of that noble indivi- 
dual, you will discover in the feii(|iiel 
of rny story. 

Ou ibis occasion be did not come 
alone. At his side, as he stood hum- 
bly before me, and paid his compli- 
ments to the cjueen, rny mother, I 
marked with palpitating heart and 
iiusliing cheek, the most beautiful 
young girl I had ever seen. Her 
limbs, unconcealtjd by the foolish 
drapery in vyJiich the JGuropean dam- 
sels eiid<>avoiir to hide their inferi- 
ority, were like polished marble, so 
nmootb and round and beautifully 
leibapcd. Hound her middle she ivore 


a light bandage, embroidered with 
the feathers of the eagle, and this 
was the sole garment she bad on, 
save that her head was ornamented 
with a beautiful diadem of heron’s 
]>lumes. She was so young, so art- 
less, and so ravishiiigly hoautifiil, 
that she took my heart captive atilie 
first glance. 1 had at that time only 
twelve wives, etdected by tin? re- 
gent from my own ])eculiar lriiM‘, 
but several other iiaiioiis had for 
some time been importuning me to 
choose a score or two of consorts 
from the lovelii^st of llieir maid- 
ens, and 1 had for some reason or 
oUn*r delayed complying with their 
reipiests. But now I was lesolvcd 
to marry the whole nation, so as to 
secure this most beaiitifiil of ln*r sex. 
Alas ! was it not madness tliiis to 
give way to these tender emoiioiis, 
when the first word she utteri**! con- 
veyed to nu* the appalling certainly 
that, she was tlaiigliler ot my deail- 
liest foe— of the very b(‘ing whom it 
iiad lanm the sole ohject of my edu- 
cation to enable me. to drink to 
death ! But a second look fit the en- 
chanting girl inad(» me forgi*tfiil of 
ev(»iy feeling of revimge. I spoke 
to her — I found lier soft, sweei, de- 
lii»jitlul, — a ilaucliter of the pathless 
forest, — stalely as the loftiest palms 
lliat vvavcnl tlnnr plumed hearls in 
grandeur to the sky, and ])ure as the 
spivai ophrys, iviili its snow-vvhir.e 
jlovvers, vvJiicjj blossoms so tenderly 
at their feet. Her name was Neni- 
roonia, vvhicli in your language 
means the spotlt‘ss lily — mine, I 
must inf»>rm you, was tjuinmoila, 

the drinker of riiiii.” 

Here the youngmaii paused, and 
sighed deeply. J confess I was in- 
tensely inierestinl by tie* maimer in 
whicli he ladated his story; llie Ira- 
velhjr to vv'hom he address<*d him- 
self, vv^a.s apparently fascinated by 
the wild beauty of bU eyes; for the. 
beef still lay untasted before him, 
and he could not remove his loolis, 
even for a moment, from the coun- 
tenance of the Indian king. "I’lie 
feast was at last prepared,” Ini con- 
tinued, “ and Sisepio Dumfki and 
myself were placed in conspicuous 
sitvations, but still far enougli re- 
moved from th(! spevrtators to have 
our conversation private. We drank, 
and every time the casine hogshead 
was replenished, the lovely Nem- 
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rooma flitted towards us. with the 
cocoa bowl. I retained her hand in 
mine, and gazed upon her with an 
expression in my glances, that sufli- 
ciently betrayed the interest she ex- 
cited in my heart. She did not seem 
displeased with my admiration, but 
hung down lier Jiead and blushed, 
with such bewitching innocence and 
beauty, as rendered her a thousand 
times more enchanting in my eyes 
than ever. Wiien we had now drank 
unceasingly for three days, I said to 
niy opponent, ‘ It grieves me, O 
Sis(juo Diimfki, that this contest 
inu'it he carried on to the deatii. 
I'.v'fMi if you are \ictorious in tliis 
trial, as sixteen years ago you were 
with iny illustrious parent, you have 
no ehaiice of escaping with your life. 

I inysedf, till I became acquainted 
with your noljle s(Miti»rients, thirsted 
for your blood ; and now that I know 
you all that a (diief should be, my 
soul is tortured with regret that it 
will he inipossililt* to save you.’ 
^Vith ail unnioviul counUuiance the 
li(*r<» heard me declare, it were, 
his coiideinnation to certain death, 
lie drairunl olV the bowl which h(* 
h'cqipened to have in his hand, and 
replied, * De.ath comes only once — 
the (iri'at Spirit rejoices in the ac- 
tions of maj<*stic rueu. 'I’hero are 
casine and tobacco in Elysium.’ 
Hut I was residved, if possible, to pn*- 
sru've my friend from tlie destruc- 
tion ])repared for liiin by inv mo- 
ther. ‘ Sis<pio,’ I said, ‘ lei us delay 
the concliisioii of our cont<*st till 
some litter opportunity. If you 
would sa\e your Tde, and make me 
the happiest of kings and of mortals, 
pre.tiMid to be oxeicoim^ by the ca- 
sim% and ask to be left in this tent tv) 
sl(*ep, 1 will place round it a bod\ 
of my own guards, with orders to 
pri'vmit all emis‘.aries from the 
queen from emtering it undt'r pain 
of death. In the mean time 1 will 
wed your daughter, if it seems good 
to you ; and when by this means you 
are connec.ttul with the royal house, 
your lif(» will become sacred, even 
from the vengeance of an ofl'ended 
woman.’ * It seems good to me,* 
be replied, ‘ () mightiest potentate 
on Alatarnalm’s banks; and w\{ll 
pleased shall 1 resign tlie \ictory to 
yon, ill hopes of concluding a whole 
wiuik with you on some future op- 
portunity, With regard to Nem- 


rooma-^wliat is she but a silly 
flower, which will be too highly 
honoured by being transplanted into 
the gardens of the mighty Quin- 
rnolla?’ 

In pursuance of this resolution, 
the noble Sistpio Dnmfki assumed 
every appearance of total inebriety ; 
he hicciiped, sang, roared, and 
linally sank down in a state of appa- 
rent insensibility. I confess I was 
astonished at the absence of Nem- 
rooma on this interesting occasion. 
She came not near to cover lier fa- 
ther with skins or leaves, and the 
duty was left to me of castiiiir over 
him the luyal mantle, and turning 
liis feet towards the lire. ith an 
expres<iv(* irra^p of th<» hand, I left 
liiiii to [)rovi(l(» for his saft?ty ; for iny 
inotlier, i was well aw’are, would 
take every means in her poxver to 
put him to death in revencri^ for his 
\ictory over her hu‘'band. On issu- 
ing from the tent, I was hailed victor 
by ten thousaml voices ; tlie whole 
combined nations which owned my 
sway, seenu'd didirions with the 
triumph I had arlii(*vcd. No con- 
tpieror retuniirur fiom a successful 
expeilition, with the im])erial robe 
])urple<i to a deeper die with the 
blood of thousaniis of his subjects, 
xvas <‘ver received with such an en- 
thusiasm of attachment. (’ailing 
asivle tlie captain of rny guard, I 
gave him the strictest injiim'liv)iis to 
allow no one to entm- the tent in 
which my illustrious competitor re- 
posed, and procee<h»d to the w igw am 
of tJie qu<‘en. She was smoking 
w luui 1 entered; and tlie chtuds 
w liicli circled round her head, gave, 
to lier piercing black (»ycs tlu‘ like- 
Tiess ol two Inilliant stars shining in 
a lowiM’ing heaven. 

1U» is dead y’ she said ; ‘ my son 
w'ould scarcely vt'iilure into the pre- 
sence of Jiis mother if the murderer 
of his father w^as left alixe.’ 

“ ‘ No, my inothvM*,' I replied, ‘ he 
is sunk in deep sleej), and we arc 
sullicieiitly revenged l)y haxing con- 
quered at his own weapons the hero 
of the Chieasaxvs.’ 

“ ‘ lie sleeps ! — ’tis well. It sliall 
be my care to see that he never 
awakes — the tomahawk in a wo- 
man's hand, is as stire as a poisonous 
drug in the boxvl — for, mark me, 
Quiumolln, no powers can persuade 
me, that the glorious Atfa-kijU-hulla 
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met with fair treatment at the hand 
of iiU rival at the feast. Have 1 not 
Been him often and often drink not 
only for five days, but for weeks and 
mouths tuirether, and start up from 
Lis debauch as fresh as if he had been 
lmthin^' in the warrior’s streams in 
the shaiiowy land Tell me, my sou, 
that SiM[Uo Dunifki has for the last 
time seen the light of day.’ 

‘‘ ‘ I cannot,’ I replie(i; ‘it goes 
ngaill^t iny soul, lie trusts me — • 
wJjy should I be faithless as the 
hyena or the white men! — No, mo- 
ther, let him live, for my spirit burnH 
with admiration of the beautiful 
Nemrooina.’ 

“ ‘ The feather iti thy hair was torn 
fluridy from tlie pigeon’s \v;iiig, and 
not tlie eagle's. NVhat ! hast thou no 
fear of llm wrath of your father, 
wiiose form 1 olien see gloomily re- 
posing beneath i)ie shadow' of the 
stately palm-tree which he loved the 
most— tearest thou not, that rushing 
from the land of spirits, he blasts ihee 
to the earth, with the sight of tlniso 
frowning brows, whicli no mortal 
can look upon and live r Away! thou 
art unworthy of tlie bloml ol Htlniu- 
sand forest kings, wiio, long ere we 
removed to these plains, reigned on 
the shores of llie eternal Sire of ili- 
versj* and unworihiei still, sine«» you 
prefer your love to your i eveni:e, of 
tlie ancestry of tin* Milesian ioids, 
the O Fiidierties of tie* I'ipperary 
wilds,’ — I stood astonished at this 
torrent of iiHliiiiiatioii, but rny laije 
was at lengtii roused as she pioceed- 
ed, — ‘ Neinroomal and what seest 
thou ill that jialtiy girl to wean iliee 
Iroin tin* nobler pussiou ol venge- 
ance y Hut cease to cherish fantastic 
}io{)eH — ilie selling sun of yesterday 
went (hiwii upon her deaih.’ 

“ ‘ VVlial! hast thou dared tohlight 
the JiJy \vhi< fi I intended to cany in 
iny bosom — how.*' when*:' where r’ 

‘ lie AlaUiiiiaha in broad and 
deep,* replied my mother, * a eanoc 
18 tia'ii and slight— ill may ainauU u’m 
arm cotitenO with an iinpetuouH 
river. Alone in a fragiUj hark — nii' 
used to the {-addle — she was iloated 
down the blreaiii.’ 

“ ‘ Wretch,’ J exclaimed, losing all 
reftpect for her dignity, in the rage 
tliat seized me on account oi her 


cruelty, ‘ you shall dearly pay for 
this. Kre the palm-trees are gilded 
seven times with the iiiorniiig and 
evening suns, expect rny return, and 
to sulVer for your crimes.’ 

“ 1 rushed into the open air as I 
spoke, and leaving tents, wigwams, 
friends, and subjects far behind me, 

1 darted into tlie thickest of the 
forest, and pursued my way to a 
winding of the river, wJiere I kept a 
canoe constantly prepared for my 
lishing expeditions. In it i found a 
HU[>{)ly of prov isions, my rods, and 
lines; my war-club, and my liow 
Avitb poisoned arrows. 1 embarked, 
and pnsliing out into the. midrlle of 
the stream, 1 pursued my way as 
raidly as I could, in hojies of over- 
taking the b*,*aiitiful Ntuiiroimui, or 
periiap.s of .see in *» her on the hank, if 
slic should have been fortunate 
enough to swim to land. 1 l\e{il iiiy 
eyes intently fixed on every bend of 
the stream, in case her canoe should 
have been hiranded, but in vain. All 
that day 1 kept on my course, and be- 
iraii to fear that ere. 1 could oveitaku 
her, she would be carried down to a 
bluiV in tlie rivm*, which we had call- 
ed (h’ocodile Island, and in that ease? 

I knew there was no liope of her safe- 
ty. I low' peiu etiilly, i> Ahitamalia, 
glided thy glorious ex{>afise of vva- 
hearing the vast sliadow.s of the 
umbrageous oaks ij{)()n their bosom, 
while Uiy hanks were mad** vocal by 
the rnu.*^ic of uniifiinliered birds! 
Little did such a scene of placitl 
beauty accord wirh tlie Uimiiliuous 
llirobbiiiiis ol Nemrooina’s aconi/ed 
brea.'^t. I t])ou£.'ht what must have 
been lier leehiitrs while lloaiincr 
pasttliose magiiiticeiit sct'iies, cloth- 
ed w'ith all the verdure of hixuiiant 
iiaiure, and enliviuied iviili iheclit- 
teriijg plumage of the various pe<iple 
ol the .ski<*s, vvhicii glanced fora nm- 
iiient acio.ss her like glinnKses of 
siiiisliiiie, ami then lliticd once more 
into the sbadowh ol the. wotuls. 1 he 
liaiiks were also ornaincnted with 
haiigiriggailaiids and Imwers, form- 
ed, as It were, for tin* refieat ol the 
river divinities, ol the most beautiful 
shiubs and plants. And liere and 
there the eye was didiehted with tin* 
)»\rge white llowerw of the ipoinea, hur- 
rounded with its daik-greeii Jeuves. 


His<3lf!vppl^ father of Jtivc 
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But all these enchanting sights 
we re i us ii ili cieii t to d i ver t tii y t h o u g h is 
ii*4)ui tlie probable fate of the beauti- 
ful Neinrooma. All night 1 plied my 
course, and, on the morning, could 
still discover no trace either of the 
girl or her canoe. About noon, 1 was 
made aware, by the extraordinary 
sounds which saluted my ears from 
a distance, that 1 was approaching 
the (h'ocodile lagoon. Inspired by 
fresh anxiety to overtake lier, if pos- 
sible, before entering on tliat Jear- 
liil scene, I plied iny utmost strength, 
and, at a bending of the river, was 
rewarded for all my labours and 
an\i<‘ty, by a view of the tender 
bnrk only a short way in front. Be- 
fore* I could place myself at her siile 
\\ e had entered the dreadful lake, 
and tln‘ placitl Wc'iter was broken into 
a tlmusand ripples by t!uM‘ounth*ss 
niuiutudes ol the aliigat<»rs whi<‘h 
inhabited the plact*. 'I'lie, in>ise iln^y 
made was of tin* most ii|)pa]liiiir <ie- 
Ma ipiion. Terrified at llu* ])erilous 
hitnalion in wbicli she was [ilaced, 
tin: lovely girl ulti'red a scream of 
Joy when she saw nu*, and had only 
seif-possossioii enouL'h to step Iroin 
)H*r own (‘ano«» into mine, wJieii she 
leil d<»wn in a staie of insensibility, 
Iroin the \iolenci* of her conti'inling 
feelin. 4 s. Xo sooner was her frail 
baik ile.serted, than it became the 
object (d’a learfiil bailie to the mon- 
sters of tlie deep. A crocoilile of 
pianligious si/e rusbeii towards the 
iMiioe fumi tlie re<?ds and liij^b grass 
at tin? bank. Ills miormous body 
swelh'd ; liis plaited tail, brandished 
bJ:'li, lloaled upon the lagoon. I’he 
waters, liki? a cataract, descended 
troni bis open jaws. ( louds of smoke 
issueil from his nostrils. ll\e eaith 
trembled with bis tbniuler. But im- 
Jiiedi itely Iroin llu* opposite sitb* a 
rival ebampinn <*merg«Mi from the 
deep. They Huddeiily darted upon 
Oiii h other, 'I'lie lioiliiig Kurface of 
the. lake marked their rapid course, 
and a tt»rrific coiillict commenced, 
Sonn'tiiiies tlu'V sank to tlie bottom, 
lolded together in horrid wreaths. 
I'lu! water becanu* thick and disco- 
loured. Again they rose to the sur- 
lac<‘, and their jaws clapt together 
Avith a imisf* that eclioecl Ihroiigli 
the Hurrounding fon*st. Again they 
wmk, and the contest ended at the 
bottom ot the lake ; the vaiupiislied 
nioiitticr making bia escape to tlie 


sedges at the shore. The conqueror 
now directed his course to the ca- 
noe. lie raised his head and shoul. 
tiers out of the water, and ])utiing 
his little short paws into the boat, he 
overturned it in an instant, and, in a 
few moments, fragments of it were 
Hwiniiiiing about in ail directiuiis. 
When Memrooma saw the liorrid 
scene, she clung convulsively to my 
arm, and in some degree impeded 
my elforts to elfect our escape. I 
cautioned her to be still, and pushed 
with all my force towards the en- 
trance of tlie river out of the lagoon. 
But, alas! fortune was liere against 
us. It was tlie time at which myriads 
upon myriads of lish take their course 
up lliejiver; and, as the stream is 
shallowest at tliis place, the cioco- 
<liles liad clioscn it as their position 
to interc(*pt their jirey. l lie wh«>le 
water, for miles on each side, seem- 
ed aliv4‘, with fish. 1'he line of croco- 
<liles extended fiom sliore to sliore ; 
and it was the most honifir si^^ht I 
ever witnessed, to see them dash 
into the broken ranks of tiie lisb, 
and grind in tbeir prodigious jaws a 
inultitiide of the largc»st li outs, whose 
tails dapped about their mouths and 
eyes, ere they had swallowed llumi. 
The horrid noise of their closing 
jaws — their lisiiig with their prey, 
some feet upright aiiove the water — 
the doods ol foam and blood ru'^hing 
out of th(*ir mouths, and the clouds 
of vapour issuing from their ilis- 
li*ndefi nostrils, were truly horrify- 
ing. Anxious to escape, 1 imvv be- 
gan to patldic towards llu* shore 
llu* lagoon, in fuder to land and wait 
till the army of lish had lorce<l their 
passage, alter which, I concluded, it 
would be easier for us to elude the 
satiated monsters ; but ere wr. bad 
got half way acrviss the lake, I ])er- 
4-eived we vv<*rc pursued by two of 
an unusual si/e. From these escape 
by digbl was impossible. They ra- 
]ddly gained upon us, and at last one 
of them, raising himself out of the 
water, was just prt*paving to lay bis 
paw upon the canoe, when I dis- 
charged an arrow, which bukiiy 
j)i4*rced his eye, Wiili a roar of min- 
gled rage and pain, he sank ?»t*low 
the water, and b*ft me to prepare 
for the assault of his companion. 
With a tremendous cry, he came up, 
and darted as swift as an arrow un- 
der iny boat, emergiug upright on 
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iny lee-quarter, with open jaws, and 
belching water and smoke, that fell 
upon me like rain in a hurricane. 
Leaving the howto the skilful Nem- 
room a, I seized my club, and beat 
him about the liead, and kept him for 
a few minutes at a distance. 1 saw, 
however, he was making prepara- 
tions for his linjil spring, liis mouth 
was opened to a fearful width, when 
an arrow struck liirn dir(*ctly on the, 
tongue, and pinned it to his jaw. 
He shouted Jis he. felt the pain, and 
darted off, no doubt, in (piest of 
assistance. I shot to the bftnk with 
the speed of lightniug, lifted tho al- 
most fainting Neinrooma from the 
canoe, and led lier to the foot of an 
immense magnolia, which I po’ ceived 
at no great distance. Hefore W(* left 
the river, however, we saw a prodi- 
gious number of crocodiles irathered 
round the boat, and one of them even 
crawled into it, and we heard our 
last liOj)e of safety take its leave in 
the crasli of its brenkluL' sides, us it 
crumbled into frasruients berieaib the 
unwieldy monster's weiirld. The 
shore, I was aware, was also the re- 
sort of jncredil)ie inultiUnles of 
bears. Our provisions were exhaust- 
ed, our arrows left in the canoe, and 
we could see no possihility of avoiil- 
ing an excruciating ^leatli.” 'J’he 
narrator liere stopt for a moment, 
and the traveller, breritl\l»"^s wiib in- 
terest, said to him, “ For (iod'.ssake, 
tell me, sir, how you got sate oil' r'* 

Whilst the stranger prepared t<» re- 
ply, 1 took advantuL^e of tlu' pause to 
look round the room. The sutjtmt 
table was deserted. The pass(*nifeia 
bad all paid their reckoriimr, and ilie 
waiter was standin? expectiiigly at 
the corner of the sir|eI;oard. 

‘MIownerrot sab‘ olVV” replii'd 
the Indian ehief; ** that's just tlie 
thing that puzzles me, and 1 thought 
you miglit perhaps he able to a.s^^i.st 
me.’* 


” I assist you ?” said the traveller, 

how is that possible 
Coach iscpiite ready, sir,” inter- 
rupted the waiter. 

“ The fact is,” rejoined the young 
man, “ I have just got to that point, 
in a tale I am writing for next 
month’s Blackwood, and curse me if 
I knovv'^ how to get naturtdly away 
from the (b*ocodile Island.” 

Coach can’t wait another mo- 
ment, sir,” said the waiter; sup- 
per, two and sixpence.” 

“ Supper!” exclaimed the travel- 
ler, “ this d— d fellow with his cock- 
and-a-bnll story, about being king of 
the jackdaws, or kickshaws, or Lord 
knows what, lias Kept me from (mat- 
ing a inors(d.” 

“ (h)acbman can’t wait a moment, 
si;*.” 

“ 1 tell you 1 lia\en’t tasted a 
inoutbful since 1 left Birmingham.” 

“ You can’t lielp me to a plan for 
getting the young p(‘oj)l(‘ oil’ llie 
island r” said the youth. 

“ May the de\il ealch both of 
them, ami a hundred erocodib‘s eat 
every bone in their skins !” 

“ Tw(* and sixpence for supp('r, 
sir,” said the waiter. 

“ Two hundred and sixty devils 
first,*' cried the traveller in a ])r<»- 
di'jious ])assion, buttoning up bis 
eb»ak and ])rej)ariiig to resmm* lijs 
iourm‘y — “ l(‘t that infernal Indian 
kiutr, who is only some lyinir seril)- 
bler in a ma^mzine, pay I’orit him- 
self, for Fill han.',o*d if he hasn’t 
ehe;ited me out ot my eold heef. and 
drank every droj) of my port<‘r to 
the barcain.” 

“ All riifht, gentlemen,” sjiid the 
coa<’hman in tiie yard. 

‘‘ All right,” leplied tin* guard; 
“ tsh ! tsh ! yal Idp — is! isl”*-and 
the half-famished outside pass(‘]iger 
was wbirli'd abmg Coi n Market, and 
over Magdalen Bridge, at tin* rate of 
eleven miles an jiour. 
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THE SIKGB OF ANTWERP. 

BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 

Once more the fierce artillery 
Shakes the pale earth and rends the sky; 

Tlie howitzers their harvests reap — 

Tlieir jubilee the cannon keep. 

The siilphufous p;looni — the thunderous crash« 
Burst round — while warrior- weapons clash I 
Still rooted to tlieir guns they stand, 

They ol* the unswerving heart and band; 
Those heroes of a narrow’d field, 

AVho cfinnot cpiail, — who will not yiidd ! 

AVell may ye stand as mountains there, 

Ve lions, on your frowning lair ; 

Ve proud dtdenders of a trust, • 

That shall not erunihle into dust; 

Or if ye stand — or if you fall — 

Famous ye must he, and ye shall; 
h'or if y<^ fall — that citadel, 

Your arms d(*fended long and well, 

Shall give to ye — the True and Brave, 

1'he Soldiers most ]\fafi‘stie (lra\e! 

Yc* shall he* honour’d, glorious hand ! 

Brenlhinflr Palladium of your laud, 
liut may ye fall not I — thontrh before 
Voiir walls str(‘ams forth tin* Trii*i>Ior ! 

(Which ''till r<‘tains its rainhow’d lines, 
'l’hou<;li stc/‘[f d so oft in crimsoning dews 
liich still its ray of wliile retains, 

ThiUitrh daikenM hy so many stains !) 

'riuujLih h'ranc('’s h'agnering hosts he there, 
^^h(‘l(» is their comjnering haiLde ? Wlnn e ! 

^^ ho led th(*m in all tiiuinph on 

I’rom shore to shore — Irom tlirone to tlirone f 

'J'hat IlaizIeV stonnward tliirlit is done! 

And set for him is Metory’s Sun ! 

Wheie I'nglaiid’s wiiiired le\iatharis. 

And Fngland’s occan-\ rterans V 
'I'lii* huriicanes against them rose. 

As ei st aijainst their sc attered fot*s, 

\Mien tlie Armada td' proud Spain 
'rhrc jiteird tlie Sea-Kings with the chain, 
lake Xerxes’ fetters, doom’d to prove 
V'aii* as of Ihix and frost-work wove ; 

Tlien uird ye for tlio lengthen’d fight. 

And Victory, \’ietoiy In* with right! 

'riiongh ]»eiit ill yonr hastion’d den of war, 
Seanning yonr armed foes from afar, 

Ve ! whose stern bosoms proudly heat, 

*^l’liose foi’s with elashiug swords to greet! 

Blit tliongh the sword he sheath’d, the shell 
Fan do its work of slaughter well. 

Hark * how the. cily’s nibs of stone, 

And old fonndatioiiK seem to groan,-— 

As on the tliiekeiiing tempest swei^)s, 

Wiih sound of hea\y-nisliing deeps# 
voL. ^^vlu, xo. ( ( nu 


u 
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Miglity Cathedral ! Shed thou round 
Breathings to make this— liol}" ground ! 

AVIiere honour, freedom, justice strive— 

•A\ hilst tlieir devoted champions live ! 

Back, ye assailants ! hence ! give back ! 

Drear A\ inter howls along your track; 

Have ye forgotten how ye ntet, 

When your Napoleon’s day-star sc'l ? 

The grasp your fiery strength that numb’d, 

AVIkm’c ]Mosc<»n’’s palaced pomp succuirtb’d r 
So ! on you royal fortress’ heights, 

AVhat mean those ghastly llickc‘ring lights ? 

Recalling hunt aucli image dire — 

For, (di ! — it is — the outburst of fire I 
And s])reading, streaniioir, gathering, now, 

Forcing the haughty llag to Imw ; 

Red confiagration lights tlie skies ; 

T)»e surgintr llaiitt^s now rock, now rif*e ; 

But ihou^ii tlicir last defence may burn, 

’Tis to their foes their fronts ihev turn! 

Still sliall tin'ir battle thunders hoom, 

'riioiigli from tlieir fiei y-circling toinh! 

Tliey >t:ind — Bata\ia's iron sons— 

Fast hv their hu'^tions ami their irnns. 

And, coarau'e! — nay — that word is \ain, 

But 'I'riuiijpii I Ve shall wtsu* no ( liaiii. 

Tli(» A\(‘ni:er and his ho^ts ai '* ne..r ! 

I'Ik* royal leader shall apiM'ar I 
Ai hilei^' embattled lifi*' 
iiatli pas'^M the (I'‘cp n ^mmdin'j iJhio^* ’ 

Ayr Fruv^i.'f^ S4j>iadionM Iw^ioii' waib 
To wioil liom yon tlie Jitiur 4»l fite. 

Ihami tin* Inml s|,<ires liu‘\ co;nc, 

Soon "-li’iij lie i* w.'i n {*(!'. red in loam ; 

Tlicii 4 e.ivj‘ not tin* haul cannoufMlin"', 

Nv'ijil/'iji the weltcF ing T^erlcj,o^ n 
'idle 'I'ricolor’s ten tliou^aunS jemr 
Tie ir ln)>tiie ini''sil» s, more and moie. 

Tlioij-:!) niiiht witli all Ikt '-liadow*- 
Aln^\e the tliJcKly-serriml li*oo|H, 

7'jjey ^cajo her with their deadly an'-: — 

Idiey cainu)T ^care the frimmen’N ! 

Honour to I'.fjLihmd’s (»!d allie'^*, 

Uhiie sii}] t}i(‘ f^ion-hnnner Hie-.; 

Hommr to tlmse wlm*-!- ^trejnitloMfd IjuiuI, 

AMelds l’’reedonfs I’onsm-rated hraml; 

Who in the stiULade and the sfril(% 

In wralli and danacr—deatli anrl life — 

Honour tliem^elvey, their ri'jhfs, tlu-ir hiw^’, 

7'li(‘ir hind, th» ii kiiiir, and kimr’y r rinse. ! 

J)trrfnhtr l-t, 
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rUTURK lULAM i: Ul RAUTlIi's. 


Brvouk these pages issue from 
the press, the great contest wliich 
now agitates the empire will be ter- 
minated, and the elfeets of the Ue- 
foriii Bill lor good or. for evil incon- 
testably deinoristraled. It is a ino- 
imoa. fraught witli aiixii'ty to all the 
l»i<*iiJH ol their country j of exul- 
tation and joy to the nuitnu ous party 
ot Liu* lie.volulionists ; of diiunay and 
appK'hensiou to all those aUachtul 
tn the instiliitidijs under which (lieir 
hitliers have, lived, ami Ihiirlaud has 
prospeiisl. 'To us wIkj liav4‘ long 
c<Mit<‘ni|ihil(Hi the.s(' «‘V4*nls throui'h 
tlie calm tnediuni of hisl(»rical le- 
llecliuij, il is neither tin* one nor t}i(‘ 
oiImt. pen‘4‘ivj' in the events 

uiiieh :ne around us th(‘ 

( -N.'u t juid literal aecoinpli^hiiKUit of 
all that v,'(‘ iia\(‘ lontr jiiaMlit umI as 
die ol tlie lletoriij liill ; aiul 

antiripatt' with ji)(»r(‘ e(»ri.iinty, lr(»!n 
Ihe accuracy of ^jur ('stiutali* of its 
ellects in the coin.inajcennuit of tiie 
inovenieiit, its uUiinaU* atid ci'rtaiu 
extiiiction. 

That ilie cK'at liulk of the inid- 
lanhs in ail the Lt«*at towns 
art* jin iiiHMl to support tin' Mtjva*- 
nnuit party; that they ita\(‘ Ijrou^lil 
in the Uebuni candidates out of-ra- 
tiluth* tor politicttl jxiwa-r eonbared, 
and ie aiUieipnticai of revolulionai y 
benefits expected, may be ctnwid**!'- 
ed as now proved to denioiisiiation, 
\^ ith a lew ('xceptioii'^, tlie iinpiut- 
aiiee (»l which shall he iunuediately 
pointed out, all tlie great towns 
have broiiglit in ])ersons who are, or 
proless to lie, of tin* Movement paitv. 
Ihe returns Irom the laninties have 
not yet l>een obtained ; but. w<* are 
far from sanguine as to tln*ir result. 
TJ’ose from Ik land will exhibit a 
vast ]uepoiiderance of furioiK re- 
pealing Catholics; those from Scot- 
land, which is nearly as bad, an e(jual 
inajijrity of well organized ami sub- 
servient innovators ; men wlm iimko 
a game ol nwolution, and coolly cal- 
culate, it i.s to be feared, how long 
the process of demolishing our iii- 
stitnlions may maintain them at The 
head of a II airs. Tfie, tried loyalty 
ami hereditary right feeling of the 
baiglisli agrictdtural counties will go 
lar to stem tho torrent in a largo 


part of the heart of llic empire ; but 
wherever manufaetures prevjiil, their 
usual demoralizing influence will 1 x 5 
])erceived ; and every wlien* the fatal 
L.IO clause lias let in a llomi of eue- 
niies to the j'onstitutiori, whom il 
will nujuire all the <dforts of tlu5 
friends of order, and no small change 
of publii* opinion in the smaller pio- 
prii'tors, to k(‘ep within any thing 
like due hounds, 'fiiere is no con- 
cealing the fact, that a gr<*at majori- 
ty, probably tvvo-lliirds ()f the new 
I louse of ( 'ommoiis, will rcj)rc'st*nt 
what in?y now bc^ calhsl, with ])er- 
i**ci iu-lice, tiie Rev olutitmai'v ])ai ty ; 
that is, the large body who 4‘»)nsider 
tloi Uefonn Ibll ti" only a ineaii'^ to 
an (‘inl ; and value it just beciuisi* it 
optuis tin* ilood'jates to that toi rent 
of iniiovaiion wliidj pr(iihi''i‘s soon 
to oveiwludm all the iusiiiutions of 
the iMupiie, and subject 11 *^, if not 
rapid)}, yel not the less <ureiv,ioall 
the ievidliui/ ])iincipl('s of riivolu- 
tionary b'ran* t*. 

1'!)“ tiii'iuU ol the (am->titutioii, 
and ruiioug th^*^e we number nearly 
tiu* w bi‘ie <//'/ big a^' well as all tin*, 
"fory ])arty — all tluee vvlio altaeb(‘d 
theins<»lves to paili(‘ular parties iu 
the ill tlit‘ ])erfeet umlerstand- 

icei that they vs ere rt» do nothing to 
brt*ak ujs its fundanuuitai prineijiles, 
— are in tluMitmo'-t alarm at this por- 
tentous state of jmbli4‘ alVairs; and 
numbers, w'l' Know, of the mosr ar- 
tlent Ruji})orTers of the Kebuni Bil 
among* tin* higher and ediieated clas- 
ses, inwardly cxe(M*ate the fatal al- 
liance whu b tliiyv formed with the 
Bevoliitionists, and the wide door 
which they ha\(‘ opened to a Hood 
of innovations, winch they now find 
themselves totally unable to prevent. 
Such men may well motirn ovum* tlie 
iortuncB of their counlrv, by them 
irrecoverably bligliKMl : ils constitu- 
tion by them sacrilegiously destroy- 
ed ; its liberties by tbein ultimately 
overtbrowu. We liave no such re- 
grets; we now' experience the in- 
W'ard satisfaction ot having tlirough- 
out discharged our duty : resisted 
equally^ the sediiction.s td Ministerial 
iiitbience and the menaces of popu- 
lar vengeance, and stood by our 
country to the last, wJicn hundreds 
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of thousand-s had shared more 
largely in its blessings, abandoned it 
to its fate. 

There is, however, no room for 
unmanly despondency. Our readers 
know whether we have not uni- 
formly taken the gloomiest view of 
the eft’ects of the lleform BHl, and 
represented its passing into a law as 
the commencement of iiicalciilable 
evils to this country, and to none more 
80 than to its most vehement sup- 
porters. Although, however, the re- 
sult has proved that these anticipa- 
tions were too well founded, yet the 
same views lead to the r(‘vival of 
hope, nay of well grounded confi- 
dence, in the future triumph of 
those Conservative? principles, with- 
out which no society on earth ever 
yet prospered, and which the pre- 
sent triiuupli of the Kevolutioiiists 
is of all other events the one best 
calculated to acceltnate. 

There is, in the lirat place, a well- 
founded confidence to be ])lac(*d in 
the superiiitendenee of Provv(lenc(‘, 
and tlie justice of the cause which 
we support. We are not striving to 
upiiohJ any decayed or corrupted 
iTionarchy, like that of France in 
1789, or any tyrannical and op[u*eH- 
sive government, like that of Charles 
I. or James II, We are su\)porlln^, 
on the contrary, the most irlovious 
monument of civilisation which the 
world has ever seen ; instirutioiis 
which have united, a degree un- 
precedented in any former acre or 
country, the vigour of popular en- 
terprise witli the steadiness of aris- 
tocratic determination — a ccmstitii- 
ti<»n whicli has blended, beyond any 
other which ever existed, the? iit* 
most extent of popular freedom with 
the highest degree of public order ; 
under which the empire has grown 
grey in years of renown, and all th (3 
classes it contains attained an unpre- 
cedented degree of public! pros])e- 
rity. Those who believe in the ex- 
istence of a Sijj)remi» I’ower, and tin? 
moral government which it exercises 
over the affairs of the world, can 
never believe that such insiiiuiimis 
are to be permanently destroyed, till 
those who share in their blessings 
are unworthy of them, and they 
have ceased to promote the great 
ends of the social union. Till this 
ig the case, tlierc in always hope. 
Reflect bow often the English Con* 


stitutlon has been brought to a worse? 
extremity than that to which its ene- 
mies have now reduced it. Think on 
the Parliamentum insanum, the wars 
of the Rosea, or the despotism of 
Cromwell. Such, and so lleeting is 
the cloud which now' passes over ihe 
fail* face of England; and. as hitter 
and universal as was the repentance* 
of the nation, when tlie head of 
(Jharh*s dropped from the scaflohJ, 
so general will he the return at some 
future time to those better feelings, 
whicli ages of wisdom had product**!, 
and years of infatuation have over- 
wht*lmed. 

Thi?!*** is, in the next place, a most 
imptntant grountl for hoja*, in the 
vigorous, manly, and in many plaet*s 
suci*ess(nl stand, whielt th*» I'rieinis 
of Ijbt*!ty havt* made against the 
combinetl eilorts of IMinistciial iii- 
fUienee and rabble (‘xeitation. 'J'hert* 
never, in truth, wa^ an Opposition 
placed in sneh tryini,'- cir(*nmst;mers, 
or so portentotis an tmion elb'cteti to 
overwhelm e\ery manly and intle- 
pentleut feeling. The ]>:itrint, \\\ ire- 
iieral, is sujiportetl t‘ither by tin* 
(iovernment or the pf>j)nlaee. lie is 
eitJit*!* ap])i'atHJed by lliose \vli<»st* 
weight and statioti t'ntitle lh(‘rn to 
most rtespi-et, or by the vast nnilti- 
tmle of his bdlow-eotinlrymt'n, wlio 
shave in his feeline^ anti animate his 
exertitnis. At this time, from ati mi- 
prt»cedented ct>mI>inaiioii, tht*^e op- 
posing forces draw' the samt* nay. 
The attraetion of the sun and tin* 
moon operates in tin* same dirm'tion, 
and can it be won<h*red at that a 
flood-lith* is the c(»nstM|nenef‘ y Nt)nt‘ 
of the ortlinary umlives whieh iniin- 
encean Opposititm, are now' allow'ed 
to operate ill su'^dlin^’ tlnn'r 'anks; 
neither tlie np[>hni^t» of the p<*opIe, 
nor the favour of the (ioveinment. 
Nothing rtmiains hut the naked feel- 
ing of Patriotism, uncht*(!ved by the 
npplnuHR of the innllitmh* — unre- 
warded ;hy the smiles of the moat. 
Rut if this iinexamph‘tl cornliimilion 
has diminished thidr iiniiiheix, it has 
purified their ranks anti eiinohletl 
their cause. It is now separated 
from all the passitms which seduct* 
and taint mankind ; from th<? giddy 
love of popularity, the sellish ci oiir h- 
ing to jiower, the disgraceful shrink- 
ing from danger. Tho (;*»naer\a- 
tivcH who have now slooil forth to 
defend their country fiom the as* 
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Haults of tbe Revolutionists, are men They have none of the excuses 


who have rejected every temptation, 
and braved every danger at ihei call 
of duty; and such conduct, even in 
this scene of wiclasdriess, will not go 
witliout its reward. The time will 
c ome when their conduct in having 
floue so will extort tlie admiration 
of a grateful world ; and even at this 
moment of party triumph and as- 
sumed exultation, it is envied by all 
among tluiir opponents wJio are 
worthy of the name of men, and 
hatc'd by ibeir unworthy followers 
Ironi the bottom of tlieir hearts. 

It. is this superior enengy and 
V iirour of the C’onservativ(‘ party in 
Dni'l.md, which constitutes the great 
diliereiice b(‘tW(‘(‘i) the* pimgn^.ss of 
llie and tli(‘ hVeneli llevolu- 

tinn. The ])riiuiples of anarehy 
ha\e beeji just stroiijdy at woik 
in <Jreal IJrifaiii, as they were in 
l'’r;inee i'orty years a^o ; lli(‘y ha\e 
be(‘ii meed on in the >aiii(‘ inanruu* 
by the (bnt'rmiKMit, ami ai(i«*(I hy 
tlie ^:lm^' Mij)p()rt fioiii the Kxecn- 
tl\e; Imt lie V4M tlnles.-. tneprogiess 
of di^^oluiion has been iiuaniipa- 
lably sjiMvcr in this country than it 
was in the iieiglihoming kingdom, 
'riie euu>>e of this diii’erem'e is to be 
found sol(*ly in the sujierior <‘ncrgy 
mid \igoiir of tin* (ainsmvativ e 
party. Instead of Hying from the 
iippioacli of dangm', and bs'Uiuiinr 
\vil!| the enemies of tlieir I’omilry to 
inenan* its indejxuidence, the friends 
of order in MnglamI han* ic^oliiltdy 
stood hy its fortum*s; tht*y ha\(* 
met its eiimnies uiicrevev they ap- 
peiiveil, in the >enate, in the Ihvss 
at the ideclions on the bu'^tings; and 
thongli generally overborm* liy uum- 
b(»rs, or drowned by fori <‘, they have 
ncvi‘r failed to assert the etmaial su- 
pmiority of tlieir cause, by irrefra- 
gable argiimenls and manly elo- 
ipience. Such conduct makes us 
proud of our country ; it b»rbids us 
(*Vi‘r to d4*spair <»f its fortuui*s, ami 
l)y pointing out one vital jioiiit of 
<lifterenc4? tietween our convulsions 
ami the Iwem h Revolution, jiistilies 
the hope that tlie terribb* calamities 
in which th(» lattiu* tenninaleil, may 
be spanid to its inliabitants. 

Tiu» Revolutionists in this coun- 
try, from the Administration d^wii- 
Vk^ards, havij Iummi even more reck- 
b»ss in tlu'ir im*asures, ami incon- 
siderate. in their changes, than the 
leaders of the French Revolution. 


which palliated the niisgovernment 
of the Parisian reformers, because 
tliey had none of tlie grievances 
which there existed to complain 
of; and the bloody beacon exist*- 
ed in unshroiided deformity to warn 
them from its approach. Tliey 
have urged on a movement as fear- 
ful, impetuous, and ungovernable as 
that wliii'h brought Louis XVI. to 
the scaflVild. Wliat then has so long 
delayed the evil, still moderates its 
dangers, and gives tlie most des- 
ponding still ground to hope for 
their country V Nothing but the 
vigour and residiitioii of the Conser- 
vative party; tlie universal rnllie- 
nmee to their country in times of 
dangeT* ; tin* jiatriolism, talent, and 
i-ourairc of the nobility, and all the 
higher classes in the state. It is that, 
and that only, whicli has Idtlnnto 
a« t4*d as a drag on the wlieels of the 
Revolution ; wliicli has as yet saved 
from convulsions and bloodshed the 
infaluateil multitude who urge 
it on ; and which, uiidetm red by 
danger, uniiioviul by obloquy, still 
jmrsues its glorious course, blessing 
and to be bl(*ssed, 

in the tliird place, the Conserva- 
tive party have good cause to hope, 
from the evident and universal im- 
pression which tlu‘y have made on 
all the educated classes in the stale. 
I'lie cleciious for Oxfvinl, (’am- 
biiilgc, and Trinity (’oll(*ue, Diiblitj, 
deinonstiatt*. what every person ac- 
qiiaintiul witli the society of persons 
vif education in every part of Gr(*at 
Britain has long known to be the. 
case, that the ])reseiit Ministry are 
with that class tin* most unjiopular 
that ever held the helm of nifairs. 

'I’Jie ^VIl^g candidates could not 
shew themselves iu Oxford or 
('anibiidge; and at Trinity College, 
they were defeated by a majority of 
three to one. Strong in the 'rower 
Hamlets, IMarylebune, and St Coles's, 
— irresistible among the wenv i‘rs of 
Manchesiiu’, anil llie blacksmiths of 
Birmingham, they could not venture 
a struggle with the. educated gentle- 
men of KngUind even at the Whig 
iJniversily of ('ambridge. I'his is a 
decisive omen as to the future fate 
of the empire. Brute strength, phy- 
sical numbers, cannot, in the end, 
contend with intellectual superior- 
ity ; the diamond edge of genius will 
sever bonds which ibo strength of 
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millions could not break. The arms 
and legs, in a moment of intemper- 
ance, may cease to obey the head ; 
but the eternal subjection of matter 
to mind n ill not the less, in tlie end, 
be asserted. It was not thus at the 
outset of the French lUivolution ; all 
the educated classes there urged on 
the inov(unent, and their heads be- 
gan to fall before tliey were con- 
vinced of their error ; but the su- 
perior intelligence and habits of 
thomrht of b'ngland, liave saved it 
from this ruinous infatuation. The 
coming storm has been seen by the 
education of the country; and they 
have set themselves manfully to re- 
sist it. They were too bite in doing 
so to prcMcut tho onset of the storm, 
but they may still innueuco its direc- 
tion and moderate its fury. 'Fhe sway 
of the Revolutionary party is rapidly 
subsidincr in tin* educated classes ; it 
is altoiriJther extinct in their lii^her 
grades, and dying out in iiu‘ lower. 
It is still ])aramount iu the middling 
and low’er orders, because they are 
always swayed by the priinipl(3 
which tea years before influenced 
tlie higher. In tin? present inunda- 
tion of 31ovcinent members into tlie 
House of Commons, may be discern- 
c;d the natural coiise([iience of the 
absurd pseudo-liberality which, six 
or eight years ago, (listintrubhed so 
many of the youiig men of rank and 
fortune at the universities, Li tin* 
opinions entertaifiefl by their -suc- 
cessors at this time is he found 
the harbinger of a bric^hler day to 
future times, and Uie mirror of public 
opinion, after a long interval of dis- 
aster and su/feriru;-, in future years. 

These anticipations must be stili 
farthei strengthened if it is recollect- 
ed, in the fourth place, that the mid- 
dling orders, in wlojiii the strength 
of the Revolutionary party now lies, 
must soon he e\p<»sed to individual 
sutVeving and misery in ronse(piencc 
of the infatuated course which they 
have pursued, and the wicked lead- 
ers whom they have chosen to folbiw. 
All the great interests of the coun- 
try, and' with them all the small in- 
terests of tlie country, are at stake. 
The Church is the first victim; and it 
has spread its roots too far throiigli 
the middling classes, not to excite a 
general and heartfelt feeling of regret 
and indignation when it is despoiled 
of its ancient inheritance. The Corn 
Laws, and the Funds, when they are 


assailed, will eacli affect the liveli- 
hood and subsistence of millioiifl. 
It will no longer be the political 
power of the fngher orders whieh 
will he tied to tiu' stake to bC 
worried by the dogs of revolution, 
but the fortune and subsistence of 
large masses of the peoples and tlie 
triumph of the Revolutionists will 
be dimmed by the tears of the or- 
phan, the cries of the destitute, tlie 
wailings of the dying. hen those 
disastrous events ocenr, as occur 
they will, it is inipossihb* that a 
large ))ortion of the mieldling and 
lower ordms should not break oil 
from the leaders who have ruiiuMl 
and betrayed them. <* lament the 
misery wliich will then be created, 
we shall do our utmost to alhw iato 
it, far as we can, l»ut \vi* know 
that it is unavoi<iabl(‘. 31iscry and 
sutferiiiLT must tame the lierceiicss 
of passion in nations as well as in- 
dividuals; the laws ol' natun* arc 
not to be broken with iiii]mnity ; 
ami lliose, who, disregarding the 
voice of wisdom, will yitdd t(» iIh‘ 
temjiter, must in sa(‘kcloih and ashes 
repent ot their sins, not 1(‘''S in liu» 
polilira) than tli(‘ moral world. 

Are tliesc* the s[)e(‘ulations, merely 
of ])}ii]osf)j)liy, un^upportml !)y ex- 
perience y l.ook at Bristol, and say, 
what lesson does it leach to the 
ib’itisli p(*ople, as to the wisdom to 
he learnt from <*xp(M'ience, the fatal 
ellei-ts of indulging tludr ]>assions, 
here was tin* pasw^ion for Roforin, 
ami tlie d(*sire lor revolution, so 
strong as in that devoted city ; 
wb(*rf‘ is it now so cmnpIeU'ly ex- 
tinguished, anti tlie old Kiiglish ft*t!l- 
ing so tlioroiighly n'vivetlV Bristol 
has passed llirougli the. fiery t>rdeal ; 
the natur.al result of it'volutionary 
yiassioiis, has ht'cn llicrt* felt ; the 
city hash<‘en hurnl ami ruined ; its in- 
dustry and commerce art^ rapidly de- 
caying, and its wi etched inhabitants, 
taught by suffering, have abjured 
tlieir errors, and seek, by a return 
tlit'ir anci«»nt principles, to procure 
a return of their ancient prosperity. 
Wliat Bristol has suffered and learn- 
ed, the empire at large mnst .suffer 
and lf?arn ; and w hen tlie Un riblc 
lesson lias been taught, tlie result 
will ‘be the saim*, and tins gloomy 
night of revolution will be followed 
hy the glorious moniing of the re- 
storation 

Lastly, the talent and courage wliicli 
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lias burst forth among tlic young and 
brilliant leaders of the (Conservative 
band, encourage the wannest hopes 
of the fate of the empire, Avheii they 
arriv<‘ at such a station as to rule its 
eoune/ds. Dilhculties and dangers 
(*reate men; and the ability whieli 
in ordinary tiim*s might be buried 
in obscurity, or jnn haps lost in fri- 
voliry, is, in these stirring and trying 
timers, calbnl to a nobler sphere, ami 
trained to the exercise of more ani- 
mating duties. It is with feelings of 
no ordinary pride that W(» noti<*e. the 
brilliant exertions which Scotland 
has iinnle at this eventful crisis. Man- 
chcst(*r Jjas rejected Mr Hopes Kox- 
bui L'lisliire will prohahly d(» th(‘ sarins 
to Lonl John Si*ott. These e\<Mits 
onl}" pro\ e tln^ total unfitness ol the 
class to wliom the llidorm *5ill has 
gi\ eii power, to (‘xercist* it to their 
own or their country’s advanragM*, 
arid »-ets oil' in brighter <“olom's, hy 
the lorce of contrast, tlie splendid 
talents Avl.icli ih(‘y W(*re un.iblf to 
appieciati*. brilliant elo«jnenc(% 
Humd constilulional [ninclph\s, and 
enlari'ed \iews of tln‘->e einituMit 
voiuig men, pro\4* bow lit tln‘y were 
to form the brightest ornaments of 
tin* SiMiatt*; ibeir rejection, the ini- 
sera!)lr ])rospect of sahation which 
tlie j{.eform IVill allbrds to tin* <‘onn- 
tiy. Ibit hu tliem not be discou- 
raged; tie* tl.ne will conn*, when 
tln*y Avill sjU'i K to as willing as 
they }!;ne hitherto IvMind aci\ere* 
amlitMU'es among llu* lower orders, 
aial wlien tin* admiration which 
t)H‘y have uni\4*rsally awakiuied a- 
mong tin* educated go'ntlenn*n who 
could niulei'stand, will be shared by 
tlie ignorant nuiltitiuh*, who will 
then lia\(‘ b'arnt by snllering t<» a|»- 
]>r*‘< iate them. 

l.4'i tluise who are depta'^sod by 
the portentous strength of llu* Revo- 
lutionary party in the new Parlia- 
ment, console tliemselves by tin* rt»- 
ll4*ction of the fleeting iiaf lire c»f popu- 
lar opinion. Let them n*collect what 
I'ingland was when it ran mad with 
democracy in ami wlnui it was 

intoxicated with loyally in Klhl Let 
them reflect on the. revolutionary 
fervour which convulsed Praiu-e in 
17S!), and ('oiitempltiU* tin*, whole. 
National (aiard of Paris six years af- 
ter ooinhating the forces of the (’on- 
yention, to restore the royal authority 
in that afllictcd city. Let them think 
ol Uio, Duke of Wellington, the idol 
ot tlie people, the pride of his coun-* 


try, in 181 .j, and the same hero 
stoned in tlie streets of liondon in 
1830. Let them call to mind the de- 
mocratic fervour of the time of the, 
^b*acchi, and the subsequent reflec- 
tion of Tiberius, “ Oh homines ad 
servitutem parati ! Let them recol- 
lect the transports of Paris and 
Prance at tin? triumph of tlie barri- 
cades, and behold ranee in two 
years after bearing with traiKiiiillity 
the despotic ordinances of Marshal 
Soult, and j)n*paring, by' an over- 
Avhelming majority in the Chamber 
of Deimties, the total extinction of 
the Liberty of the Press ! Examples 
of this kind, drawn from that inex- 
bau''tible mine of political wisdom, 
the reyird of ]>ast events, are fitted 
to ailiird consolation to the rational 
and upright mind, even in the worst 
em(*rgeneies. "J'liey shew, that of all 
lleeting things, the opinion of the 
people is the most tletuing ; tiiat mad- 
ness and lolly brings about a cer- 
tain and sj)eedv retribniion in the 
aiiairs of nations as wtdl as indivi- 
duals ; and that no cause is hopeless 
to tliosi* who have the vigour to 
maintain, and the courage toilefeiid it. 

J’lie duty of the ('oiiservalive band, 
who, in the miiLt of the general de- 
mocratic nnulness, fjiid a place in 
The Lejji^'laturo, is sutliciently plain. 
Let them adhert,* stt'ailily to their 
])i i:i< i}»H>'- ; MM’oih*ct that on tluun, as 
tlu^'-acriMl liandof i'hehaiis, tlie sole, 
liopes of tneir country now rest ; 
and that, victoiious or vaiupiished, 
ilu' ati miration of posterity and the 
gi alii nde of ihi‘ir coumry will at- 
tmid them ilThey m.>v(*r swerve from 
the path of duty. Let them join in 
no ( oalilion.s to throw out the IMi- 
iiistiy; flisgraee themselves by' no 
unions for a momentary' triumph 
w ith tlie Radicals ; but steadily and 
uniformly consider Revolution as 
the demon wbich they are sent there 
to combat, and, by the blessing of 
(iod, will uUimatcly' conquer. By 
uniformly' adhering to this principle, 
they' will remain perfectly' clear of 
the march of innovation, and all its 
ruinous excesses ami coiisei|ueuces ; 
they Avill have nothing to reproach 
themselves with in their ]uiblic ca- 
reer ; and when suftering has taught 
the peojvle their errors, and anguish 
has tamed their pas.sionK, it is to them 
that the nation tvill turn with tears 
of repentaiiee, ami their patriotism 
whieh it will celebrate in strains ot 
exultation. 
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Hymm of Life, 


IJaii. 


IIVAINS OF LIFK, 
OV MRS llEMANS. 


1 . 


THE PR.VYER OF THE LONELY STUDENT, 


Soul of our souls ’ ami safcguanl of the worUl ! 

Sustain — Thoti only rans't— -the sick ai heart, 

Kestorr their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost afTcctions unto 'ilice and 'iliiiie, 

WonnsivoRi'M. 


Night — holy night I — tho time 
For Mind’s free breathings in a purer clime ! 

Night !— when in happier hour the unveiling sky 
AVokc all. iny kindled soul. 

To meet its revelations, clear and high. 

With the strong joy of Imniortality J 

Now hath strange sadness wrapp’tl me — strange and deep— 
And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll, 

E’en when 1 deem’d them seraph-^dumed, to sweep 
Far beyond Earth’s control. 

Wherefore is this ? — I see the stars returning, 

Fire after iire in Ileavcrrs rich Tem[)le burning, 

Fast shine thev forth — riiy spirit-friends, my gui(h‘s, 

Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides ; 

They shine — but faintly, through a <juivering ksze — 

Oh! is the dimness mine which cloucis thosi* rats r 
They, from whose glance my childhood drank delight ! 

A joy umpiestioning — a love inttmse — 

They, that unfolding to more thoughtful siglit, 

The harmony of their magnificence. 

Drew silently the worship of my youtli 
To the grave sweetness on the brow of triitli ; 

Shall they shower blessing, with their beams divine, 

Down to the watcher on the stormy sea, 

And to the pilgrim, toiling for his shrine, 

Through some wild pass of rocky Apjiennine, 

And to the wanderer lone, 

On wastes of A frit! thrown, 

And not to me r' 

Am I a thing forsaken. 

And is the gladness taken 

From the bright-pinion’d Nature, which hath soar (1 
Through realms by royal eagle ne’er explored. 

And, bathing there in streams of fiery liglit, 

Found strength to gaze upon the Infinite ? 

And now an alien !— Wherefore must tliis he V 
How shall I rend the chain ? 

How drink rich life again 
From those pure stores of radiance, welling free ? 

Father of Spirits! let me turn to Thee ! 

Oh I if too mudi exulting in her doVer, 

Mjr*BOuI, not yet to lowly thought subdued, 

Hath stood without Thee on her Hill of I^ower — 

A fearful and a dazzling solitude J — 
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And therefore from that radiant »ummit’s crown, 

To dim DeBertion is by Thee cast down; 

Behold! thy child subinisfeively hath bow’d. 

Shine on him tliro’ the cloud! 

Let the now darken’d earth and curtain’d Hcav<*n 
Back to his vision witli Thy face be given ! 

Bear him on lligli once more, 

But on Thy strength to soar, 

And wrapt and still’d by that o’ershadowing might, 
h'ortli oil the empyreal blaze to look willi clia^teii’d sight. 

Or if it bo, that like tin* aik’s lone dove, 

i\ly thoughts go forth, and find no resting-place, 

No sheltering liome of sympathy and love, 

In the, respoiisive bosoms of niy race. 

And back retuiai, a daikn<‘ss and a weight. 

Till my iJii:mswt*rM heart irrows de^olalt* ; 

V yet sustain me, Holiest ! — I am vtiw’d 
'I'o sohonii serxice hit/li T 
And sjiall the 'spirit, hir tliy la^ks endow’d. 

Sink on the threshold ot tlo^ sanclojoy, 

I'aiiiiiiig beneath the. hurdem ot the day, 
llecause no human t<;nc*. 

\ nto the altar-stone, 
or that pur<* spoii‘>al l‘'iim‘ inxiolah*, 

\Miere it should mak<‘ eternal 'I’nult its mete, 
jVay cheer the sacred sulitary way r 

( )h ! he tin* W’}ii^]n*r td lhy \oiee witliin^ 

I'.iiofiiih to vti’(‘nmli(*n ' I5e the hop»* t<i win 
A iiK/re <iee[) scriiig' homa</'(* lor 'I'Jiy nann*, 

I'ar, tar h<‘yoml tin* ]>urning dream of l ame ! 
iHake me 'I him* oidy ! — Let me ;nl<l hut (me 
'I'o tliosf* reiulgent ste^js all um!(*tiled, 

Which glorious minds havi* ]riled 
Thro’ might s«‘lf-(;li’ei ing*, (‘aim*-'t, c)»ild-liKe, low, 
h'or mooiitiiig’ to Thy lliroin I 
And let my soul, uplMune 
On xvings (»f inn(*r mom, 

I'ind, in illumined seeieey, the siuise 

Of that hle*^! work, its own det*p recompense. 

The dimness nn»]|s away, 

'I’iiat on }<mr gdory lay. 

Oh ! } e majestic xxateln*i s of ilie skies ! 

'J’hrougdi the dissolving \eil, 

Wliieh math* each aspt‘ct pale. 

Your gladdening lires onct' more J r(*t't)gniM* ; 

And oiiet* ag:.iiii a show er 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Ihuvcr, 

Streams cm iny soul from y<mr immortal t‘yes. 

And, if that splt*n(lour to my soheretl sight 
( 'ome treniulons, with tnort' of pensive liglu* ; 

Something, tho’ heatjtiful, yt'l d4M‘])ly fraught, 

With more that pierces thro’ each fold of th(*nght, 

’Fhan 1 teas wont to tract*. 

On Heaven’s iiiisliadowed face; 

IL* it e’oii so! — In* min^, tho’ set apart 
Unto a radiant ministry, y(*l still 
A lowly, fearful, self-distrusting heart; 

Bow’d before Tliee, () iVlightiest ! whose blest will 
All the pure slar» rejoicingly fiiltll 
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The Traveller's Evenivff Soiu/, 


[Jaui 


II. 


Tiin tuavj:i,lkk\s i:mxcj song. 


Father, guido me ! Day ilecliiies, 
Hollow winds lire in the ])iues ; 

Daikly waves each ^iaiiMxiuiih 
()\‘r the sky’s last eritnson t'low; 
Husli’d is now the eou vein’s l)ell, 

AMiieh m*e\vliile with breezy swell 
From tlu‘ j)ur])le uuuintains bore 
(Jreelini( to the sunset-shore. 

Now the saihu's vesper-hymn 
Dies away. 

Father I in tiu' forest dim 
ib* my stay ! 

In the low and shherincj thrill 
Of fht‘ leaves, \liat late hiJUi^ still; 

III the diili and iiui/Hed tone 
Of tilt' •sea-wave's distant moan ; 

In the <lee}) tints of the* sk>, 

Then' are si^nis of tempest ni»:h. 
Oininons, with sullen smind, 
luills the elo^inir ibe^k around, 
l ather! lliroui»li the storm and shade 
O'er the wild, 

( >1} I he 77/'^/ tin* lone one’s nid— 

Sav L* tiiy child ! 

^^nny a swift and soiindinjr plume 
Homewards, thrtmtih the bodiie,i‘ f{loom, 
O'er iny way hath tlitted fast, 

>ine»* Die tarewell sunbeam pass’d 
h'roni the (io'stijui's ruddy haik, 

.\iid tlie pooN, now low and dark, 

W here thi' uakenintT iiiiihl-winds siijij 
1’}irnuu:h tlie. lonu: reeds mournfully. 
Ilotneuard, hotnewaid, all things haste- 
( dnl of miiilit I 

^liield tlie jjomeless midst the waste, 

He his light: 

In Ills distant eradle-nes(, 

Now my babe is laid to rest; 
lii'Jiutihil his ''lumber seems 
Witb a f^low of heavenly dream?^, 
i'eautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 
ilarr/ soft eyes of fondiie.ss deep, 
here Ids iiiotlier bends to jiray, 

T’or the loved and far away. — 
h’ather ! guard tliat household bower. 
Hear diat prayer ! 

Ba<*lc, through thiiO' all-gtdding yiower, 
L(!afJ me tlieie ! 

Darker, wilder, grows the night — 

Not a star sends (juivering liglit 
t hrough the massy areh of shade 
By the stern old forest made. 
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The Traveller's Evening Song. 

Thou ! to wliose unslurabering eyes 

All riiy pathway opon lies, 

Hy ihy Son, who know distresH 
In the lonely wilderness, 

^Vhere no roof to that hlest liead 
Shelter gave — 

leather ! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh ! save ! 


oi>e\iR. 


RV THE HON. AT'OrSTA NOUTOV. 

AViii’s’ foreed to join the thoiicrhtlo'-^ llirong, 
y\iid lisirn to the midiiii^hl staiy ; 

\\ hen forced to mitiu:le in tin* (^HH‘e, 
ll(‘turn the nod, and pa^sinir Ld:ni(‘e 
()1 Miiilinti fair — I do hut dieain 
1 am tli<‘ lliing that <ith(‘is seem. 

IVha! tlioiigh tin* lip may smile at will ! 

“ The heait — the heart is loiie\»' still ! 

Consumptioid^ tdieidv ne’er looks more pure 
Ami lo\(dy, than when ]>a>t all etire ; 

And yet lliat hlootn, so IreNh, so siii), 

Ha> h‘nt litlh* aid to Kill, 

And s|)i‘ak^ to tlio^e who watch its ])fje 
()t sickne»-s^ dfath, and snlleiiiiii: ioo ; 
Timmih who, ju^l \iewing aiiixhl >o lair, 
C'ould ev(*r dream that death was there ! 

Ami could we sec* the h(*arts of thos<*, 

\^*ho hanut lh(* crenvd tc» diown thedr >voc*i, 
('om*(*alM beneath their smiles, w Hud 
l)<\sp iir — c'ousumptjcrii ol the mind 1 
A*' *^uic its I'nd — its means more — 

Its M‘c*niing health a f»*veiiNh lilow', 

AMficIi tlirows around a lilliil liglit, 

Then dies — and lea\es it doubly iiiglit. 

Thc*n, wlu'ii }oii see nu* '^inih* and lautrh 
IVith I host* who ph*asiire’s gohlct ([iialf; 
'fhink, thongli yc»u see im* drink as det*p, 

“ Despair may smih*, hut cannot weep — 

Na} , smile in mockeiy, alas ! — 

As hloom can o’er the featitres pass, 

IVhen all is death within — yet hn*! 

A pang that smile can but roiiceal/’ 
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Characteristics of Women, No, /. 


[Jmi* 


CIIARACTERISTICS OF W05IEN.* 

No. L 

rilARAC TEUS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
SHAKSFEARE. 


Tin: female character, with all its 
attributes, is infinitely shadowed in 
the pure waters of poetry, and its 
divinest beauty lias been revealed 
but to those eyes that have worship- 
ped 

All thi* unccridui iinajjrry rei’civoil 

Tiitfi tilt! bo'-oru i»! tliiit lake.” 

Uncertain I So it seems ele we 
]iav(* long on the lovely \i- 

sioii ; Imt as the dream diN'jiens, the 
liovering clouds, the i:lim]j>ing blue 
sky, and the iiitiTiniiiirliiiir sunshine 
assume a stationary splendour, and 
we feel how pure and how profound 
is the union of earth Avith heaven. 

Ill the works of the great poets, 
Ave feel “ how di\ine a thincr a avo- 
man may be mnde’* by nature; in 
those of tlie mediocre or the small, 
we see how terrestrial a thing she 
may be mad»» by art. Pope Avas 
something more than a mediocre 
])oet ; but tiiongh tlie llape of the 
hock he a fine fancy, Avho was over 
seriously in loAe with Pelinda ? Dr 
Thomas Ihowno Avas something less 
than a mediocre jioet, and who has 
not yawned till he could yawn no 
more, in readiiig the “ Paradise of ( ‘o- 
(juettes?” d'lie Professor made his 
appeal to posterity, as the “ Poet of 
W oman and with a fan in Ids hand I 
'J'lie passion of love always aj)[)eared 
to him in the light of a flirtation. The 
lover’s heart was broken at a ball, to 
find his mistress engaged three set- 
deep to light «»r lieavy dragoons, 
iiows and curtsies of stately cere- 
monial, relieved by furtive scpieezes 
of the gloved hand, and whispers ad- 
dressed as uiucli to the ear-iings as 
the ears, indistinctly heard in the noise 
of fiddles, sheAv how Avoman may Im 
woo’d and won in a fashionaide 
asRCUnbly; and the successful siiiior 
is seen strutting in black satin 


breeches and ivbite silk stockings by 
the sidii of his betrothed, as they 
keep ])ointiiig their to<*s in unison 
towards a sedan chair. The sight is 
pleasant enough ; hut a shreAvd sus- 
picion arises that they — Avill .sp/zf 
?//>on settlonenl'i, 

’Twas a noble ambition, no doubt, 
to desire to be esteemed all o\er the 
Avide Avorld, “ thr Poet of WoinaTi.” 
For woman has had many poets. 
W*h(‘re\(‘r then* has bei‘u miscliirf 
tlime has been woman ; and mi*^- 
chief is tlie soul of poetry. Hut lor 
Helen, Troy had not bemi taken ; but 
for b^ve, there had hemi no Paiadi-e 
Lost. 

The |)oet of woman must likeAvise, 
it is plain, he thepoetof mnn-oilier- 
Avise he is l)ut th(‘ bardling of haeJo’- 
lors. Ii0\e is the fountain of a)i tlie 
passions. Hear witness, — bhiAv, Jea- 
lousy, Hatred, and IleAeng<\ Shut 
your eyes ami think for a single mo- 
ment on any subject — even ilie na- 
tional debt — and your ioind's ear 
cati'hes tlif» rustle of a gown or a 
petticoat. All nimi, tlien, af(» inoie 
or less j)oels of wonn*n. Fver\ lieait 
that beats in a \irile breast issei iii- 
Ided over wilh l(»ve-verses, oiiginal 
or fugitive. Not a male come to the 
age of puberty aa'Iio lias not Ids bo- 
som-album. 

Suppose, then, that in a Series of 
Severity Articles we take a siir.eyof 
tlie Ilearl’s-deliglilH <»f the famous 
poets, — audthat we begin with Shak- 
Hpearc’s. W’e shall follow a fair 
guide — a lady who has inimortalizf‘d 
lier name by a work that shews 
throughout the finest insight into all 
the Airlues of her «e\, and the fulli st 
and clearest conception of ail the 
femahi characters Siiakspeare has 
sketched in a few lim»s of light, or 
]iaiTited in perfe<*.t portraiture with 
all the hues of heaven. 


• Characteristics of Women, Moral, Porlical, and IJisforicMl ; with f,/ty vigtifitc 
fitchirigs. J3y Mrs Jameson. In two voliiines. Loudon; Saunderh and Utley. 
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And first,— Characters of the Af- 
fections. Hermione, .Desdemoiia, 
Imogen, Cordelia! 

Tiie Aflections ! What arc they ? 
Ask your heart, when, sad or glad, it 
is touched by thoughts of father, 
mother, brother, sister, friend, lover, 
and in its sadness or gladness still 
bnds a serenity as if belonging to 
the untroubleable regions of the 
skies. W4»ll does our lady-guide say, 
that characters in which the aflec- 
lions and the n!<»ral qualities ])redo- 
ininat(‘ over fancy, and all that bears 
tin* name of passion, are not, when 
iv(* meet with tljein in real life, the 
inost sl.i iking and iiitf'resting, nor the 
ea^'icst to be un<h*rst(nnl and appre- 
< i.it«*(l ; but they are tliosc on which, 
in llui long run, we r(‘pose with in- 
creasing coiilldence, and ever ii(*w 
d(*liLdit.’’ B(*.intifnl ami true. I'ancy 
conics and goes like th»*. rainhovv — 
]ia’"sioii like tin* stortn — transiently 
heantifying or suhliming the clouds 

life. But afVei'tion is a ]M*rmanent 
liiz’hl, without <listinction of night and 
day, wiiicli oiu'e risen m*ver sets, and 
always in mild meridian, 

‘‘ iiinn(»rt,il In its dcptli of i*o‘'t!*’ 

Hap.py itself in the consciousness of 
its (*mlnranc«‘ in sjiite of all earthly 
ills, it is liappiness to behold it, for 
the spirit's tltn'jiesl desire is for 
peace. 

Vet such charact(‘rs, Mrs Jameson 
observes, “are not easily exhibited 
in the colours of poetry. I'lie less 
tin‘re is of marked inquession or 
vid colour iu a counlenancc* or cha- 
racter, the niort* dillicnlt to deliiieatt* 
it in such a manner as to i aptivate or 
inten*st us ; Lot when that is done, 
and done to perfection, it is the mi- 
racle of poetry in painting, and of 
painting in poetry. Only llatVaelle 
and (a)rregio have. achieviMl it in one 
case, and only Shakspeare in the 
other.” Perhaps this is (Mitirely true; 
yet we are unwilling t(» think so, and 
would rather believe that there are, 
eom])aratively, so few delightful clia- 
raclers of this kind in ])oelry and 
painting, hecatise poets and painters 
have so seldom tried to delineate 
them, than that they are in them- 
selves so very diirnniltof delineation 
in tlio liaiids of genius. One iiiiglit 
almost be tempted to think, that, once 
conceived and felt, they would draw 


tliemselves, and serenely speak or 
smile in gentlest fiction. 

llallaelle and Corregio excelled 
all other painters iu such delinea- 
tions; but have not other painters 
wrought ill a congenial spirit— and 
sculptors too — immortalizing the spi- 
ritual beauty of the alVectionsV And 
though Shaksj)eare and Spenser have 
surpassed all other mortal men in 
sucJi pictures of tlie afl’ectioiis, many 
hundred visions may be seen gliding 
through the moonlight umbrage of 
poetry, almost perfect in their ])eace- 
ful loveliness, nor unregarded with 
entire lo\e. 

Yet Mrs Jameson expresses her- 
self so finely on this point, that we 
must^quote her words. “ \\ hen, by 
tin; pres(*nce or the agency of some 
])redominant and exciting ])(»wer,il»e 
feelings and alfections are ii])turned 
from the deptlis of tlie heart, and 
llnng to llie surface, tin* ])ainter or 
the po(‘t has hut to wateli the work- 
ings of tlie passions, thus in a man- 
ner made \isible, and transfer them 
to his j>ag(‘ or his cfinvass,in colours 
more or less vigorous; hut when all 
is <‘a]in without and around, to di\e 
into the profoundest abysses of < Iia- 
racter — trace the ali’etqioiis where 
they lie hidden, like the ocean- 
springs — wind into the most intri- 
cate **onvo1urnn\s of the heart — pa- 
tiently unravel its most delicate 
fil)r(*s, and in a few jieaeeful touches 
})lace hefor** us the liisiinrt and \isi- 
hle result, — to do this demanded 
power of another and a rarer kind.” 

I’Jcxpiently and nobly spoken; hut 
is this inde(Ml tin* truth? Is it easier 
to descriln; storm than stillness — 
eartlMpiako and eclipse than the floor 
and firmament of the gi'iitle sjning ? 
Botli are diilicult — and perhaps to 
do the one well you must he able — 
if you choose — ns well to do the 
other ; or if that he going too far, to 
fed both equally, and each more in- 
tensely from the power of contrast. 
The workings of the passions are 
visible, ])nt the painter or the poet 
has, we sni^pect, inm'h more to <h> 
than merely “ to transfer them to 
his page or canvass, in colours more 
or less vigorous to select, to seize, 
to grasp, to compound, to scatter — 
to make (me multitudinous groan 
convulse the whole being of the soul 
—to shew by one huge heave, that 
the sea of sorrow is tempested, and 
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far beyond our siglit tumbling with 
billows. 

But let us not keep our readers any 
longer from Mrs Jameson’s admira- 
ble expositions of Shakspeare’s** Cha- 
racters ot the Alfections.” She fine- 
ly and truly says, that “ Imogen, Des- 
demoiia, and Ilerinione, are three 
women placed in sitnations nearly 
eitnilar, and equally endowed with all 
the qualities which ran render that 
situation striking and interesting. 
They are all gentle, beautiful, and 
innocent; all are models of conjugal 
Mibmission, truth, and tenderness; 
and all are \‘iciims of the unfounded 
jealousy of their husbands. So far 
the parallel is close, but liere the re- 
semblance ceases ; tin* circiimslfiinces 
of each situation are varied with 
wonderful skill, and the characters, 
which are as dilferruit as it is possi- 
ble to imagine, conceived ainl discri- 
minated with a ])ower of truth and 
a delicacy of feeling yet more UNto- 
nishing. Critically speaking, the 
charai’ter of Herinione is tint most 
simple in point of <lrauinlic elVect — 
that of Imogen the most ^ar^ed and 
complex. Herinione is m().*>t disiiri- 
guislied by her niaarraniinity and lier 
fortitude*, Desdemoiia hy her gentle- 
ness and relined gi act*, whih* Imoocn 
coml)ines all the he^-t (piulities of 
bolli, with others wliich they do not 
possess; consequently she is, as a 
char«acter, suptu ior to eiiiier ; consi- 
dered as women, I suppose the ]>re- 
fererire would depend on individual 
taste.” 

Jfermioue is (pjeen, a matron, 
and a mother and all at once, in the 
midst of all those dignities and sanc- 
titii*s,her husband, I^eonles, on slif.dil 
grounds, l;ejit*ves her guilty of in/i- 
delity with liis friend, Polixeries, 
She is llirown intoadiingeon, brought 
to trial, defends herself nobly, and is 
pronounced innocent by tin* oracle 
— swoons away with grief — is siip- 
pos<*d dead — and after many years 
13 reconciled to her husband. Such, 
in few words, is the drafuatic situa- 
tion. Tlie character of llermi<»ne 
exhibits, aays Mrs Jameson, “diguiiy 
without pride, love without passion, 
and teiidei;ne33 without weakness.” 

do^ B# indeed ; and ne^er dir! cri- 
tic Ipeak more truth in few^r words. 

Xpg conceive a character, In which 
\her^ enters so m.ach of the negative, rc^ 


quired perhaps no rare and astonisliiiig 
eifort of genius, such us created a Juliet, 
a Miranda, or n Lady Macbeth ; but to 
delineate such a character in the poetical 
form ; to develope it through the medium 
of action and dialogue, without the aid of 
description ; to preserve its tranquil, mild, 
and serious beauty, its unimpassioned 
dignity, and ut the ’same time keep the 
strongest hold upon our sympathy and 
our imagination ; and out of tins exterior 
calm, produce the most prolound i>athos, 
the most vivid improbsioii of life and in- 
ternal power:— it is tliis which renders 
the character of llerrniorie one of Sluik- 
spcare*s masterpieces. 

“ Hcrmloiie is a queen, a matron, and a 
mother ; she is good and beautiful, and 
royally descended. A majestic sweetness, 
a grand and graeioiis sirnpluMty, an ea'^y, 
urilbreed, yet tligniried self-possession, 
arc 111 all her deportnuMit, and in every 
word she uttius. She is otic ol tho<e eha- 
raetei'', ol whom it luis been said pii.'ver- 
biall), tliat ‘ still waters run deej>.‘ Her 
p«i^*‘ions are not vehi>ment, but in her 
settU d mind the souri'cs of pain or pUa- 
sure, love or re^entiiu ut, are like the 
^jirings that feed the mountain lakes, iin- 
peuetrahle, iinlathornable, and inexhiUisU 
ihle.'* 

Our nttoniion is then diroetotUo 
the many iim* touclH*H, scuttereil 
over the Play, wbieli convey to us 
])arl of tlu*, cluiractev of llermionc, 
through the iirqire^sjons which she 
j)ro(liicr*s on all around her, a-custoru 
with the miirhtiest Master. Fir.st li(*r 
Kur])as.siug beauty — 

'1 his jeaiousy 

Is for t\ jiftriuus ereatuie: as she is rare, 
Must it he gfc.it.” 

*' If oru. by one you wedded all the world. 
Or f)f,m tJif: all tfmt aic took sair^lhii-fj 
qntnl 

Tn mnhc a jicrfril innnff?i ; slie yoti kill’d 
M'oiild he iinpaialleled, ” 

** 1 mjght liuvc look’d upon my queen’s 
loll eyes, 

Have taken treasures from lier lips — 

and left them 

More rich for what they yielded.” 

All have pprfcct confidence in her 
goodness and innocence — nil but him 
who had lain ho many years within 
her hoHum. 

i or her, my lord, 

I dure my life fay down, and will do’t, .sir, 
Please you t’ accept it, that the queen is 
spotless 

r the eyes of heaven, and to you. 
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Every itlcli of woman in the world,. 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh, is false 
If she be so.” 

And when she is spoken of, in what 
language of boundless respect and 
devotion ! “ Most sarred lady,” “ So- 
vereign,” Dread Mistress.” With 
wiial fueling does she receive the lirst 
intimation of lier husband’s jealous 
suspicions? ‘‘with incredulous asto- 
nislinient.” 

“ It is not that, like Desdeniona, she 
(Ifjes not, or cannot understand ; but she 
will not. WJicn he uccnse.s Iut more 
plainly, she replies with a calm dignity— 

* ShniiM n vUIaiu ‘.'i\ -o — 

Tlu> u'osf rcplrniihod \ill.un ni llu' v^orKl— 
f u* vv'frc as niiitJi more Milam; ynu, m> lo, i*, 
lJi> '»iil iioslako.’ 

'I’liis clniructeristie compo'^uro uf tcinpcr 
never Ibrsikes her; aiul yet it is !'0 dj li- 
neateil tiiat the impression is thut of 

and iievi r bui ilei s' upon I’.r.do 
01 roldtu’ss : it is tlu! fortitude oi af entle 
but a strong mind, coiis'muus of it-' o ’, mi 
iniujeem e. Nothing can !>c more lob'ct- 
ifig tluin her calm r(‘ply to 1 , ’Oiite*, wlio, 
in bis jt'jilous rage, lieajis iusuU lunui in. 
Mill, and accuses her bt-loje her ovmi ;<t. 
temiaiits, as no better ‘ tli m one ot tlio- e 
to v^hom the vulgar givt* bold tii'e-,’ 

" Ifaw will l;'.M 

U’lu'n 'll) dl 4'()MU* i() flrai i-i !,»).' 

i’li.i' '.nil ii.ne ju. hit. hill |I|. ] «. ..>••! . t.i' 

V'Ul M- lU.MM.! !)• l.t >),. , 111 

’i 11 '.l\ ,>‘.1 'll 1 I ll l.ll k 

Her inilil u.gni^y and f'd'r-like * 
tienr(*, eo!ul)iiie<l us tliey aie \\ifl» ti e 
sti’oiuu'st ‘-.ense of the erm i injustjac m 
ber bii^band, thrill u> with udmiiatiou 
well pity; and we eaiinor but and 
feci that lor llermioiie to gi\e way to 
tears and leminine e(>iTij)la'(Mr-i muln -ueb 
:v blow, Nvoubl be ijuite ineuie-pat ilde 
the cliar.icter. I'liu*, she ui iu-’m I;. 
us slie is led to privt.n ; 

‘ 'I’lUTf''. MiIiM' ill , I.in; i Tl'‘- . . 

I must bf jiatii nt till llu* 1 um\ i n- look 

Wall ail aspeet nmre l.i\ ()in;d)lL‘. <,()r„l,rM aiiil-., 

I am iml pr»>iic to w.cvpin>’, as imi si x 
iknnmoiily an*; tlu* waiu ’ol wim h \ 

Prrrh:nK*i*, shall diy >our pUu’-; hut I h.no 
That In iiourablo^'ni’l'hulKcd herr, lh.;t bums 
■\Voi.^ethanlL'.u-, «li(U\u. licsi-ci'li \oii lords 

With til )Uf;hts s(> (lu.iliiicil as yoiir i h.iiitu s 
Miall hosLinsfnu’l \oii, moaMiu me, .iiul sO 
The kinp/s h ill be pei foi im d ! ‘ 

“ When she is brought to dial lor stip- 
posed crimes, called on to defend herself, 
‘ standing to prate and talk for lile and 
honour,’ before wbo please to cony* and 
bear, tlie sense of her ignominious ^itn.•- 
tion— all its shame and all its horror press 
upon her, and would eveneriLsh Am- mac- 
iianimous spirit, but for the consciousness 
of her own worth and innocence, and 


the necessity that exists for asserting and 

defending both. 

* ll power-' ili\ inr* 

lii'iHibl oiir liiiiiiaii aoliuiix, a-> lh<>y do, , 

1 doiiht, not, thru, but iniiMCi-fiec* Hhall makf; 
JT.il-i* ari'u-alioii blU'h, anil Ijiiiiiny 
Tn*iiil»l(* a! {i.tlii-iii o. 

^ ^ m Uf * 

l-'or lili', I prizo it 

As 1 \v<*ip;b tsru't, whuh I would -pan*. J or 
lioiMinr — 

’ I'l- a di*! ivaliM* Irom no* to mino, 

Vnd otih that I htaiui lor.’ 

“ Her earnest, eloquent jusfihralion ot 
hcrselt, and her lofty sense of feniaJe ho- 
nour, are rendered more affecting and im- 
pressive by that diiliiiig despair, that con- 
tempt for a life wlileli has been made bit- 
ter to ber throiigb iiiikirulnes*;, which is 
betrayed in e\ciy word of her speech, 
though so calmly cliaiacteristic. Mijtn 
i-lie e fumer.ites tin* uiimeiiti'd i/isiills 
which have bccu lienpeil ii]>on her, it is 
w itfioiit a‘*pei ity nr i s. proacli, j et in a tone 
wliicli '-ho’ivs bow ( ompI( lely tlu* irtiii Iwis 
ti)»^c;cd lur soul. 'I’liu*, when J.coiitcs 
lliieatf-iis liii' wi’li death 
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On one point llw cluiracler of Iler- 
inloiie bus been eoiiNiilenul U])eii to 
eiiih iMii; uml it is w<*ll wiili any 
»-!i;naeler, (‘iliii'r in lictioii or real 
life, to b(‘ open to eritieisni but on 
one])oint. Open to rrilieisni ! Sbut, 
as yon suppose, all iluors in a critic’s 
tacc, anti ibe poor prying creature 
may perhaps imtl one oil the latcli, 
or slightly ajar, or but loosely lock- 
ctl, or wt'akiy bolted; and in he will 
prance, like a savage donkc}*, to bray 
among Ohristiaiis. How, it is asketi, 
could llrrmione have obstinately en- 
acted lh(‘ nu liist' for sixteen years, 
nor botMi melt ml by lier husband's 
repentaucP \\ ill such critics he 
pleasi^d to inform ns how long ."lie 
should have stood out ? Four years? 
six? eight? Shakspearo chose six- 
teen; uml he was right iu so choose 
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ing, had it been for no other reason 
than to bring to her mother’s arms 
the prettiest of pastorals, Perdita. 
But he had other reasons for shew- 
ing how 

“ Religion hallowed that severe sojourn.” 

And liore tliey are, “ in thoughts 
that breathe and words that biirii.^ 
There is no such philosophical criti- 
cism in Scblegel, nor yet — so far as 
we know — in Goethe. VV oaiaii alone 
knows the heart of woman. 

“I have licard it rem irked, that when 
she secludes hcrselt* from the world for 
sixteen years, during which time she is 
mourned us dead by her repeutunt luis- 
barul, and is not won to relent from her 
resolve by bis sorrow, liis ivinoi^sc, liis 
constaiH'y to her memory; Mich ronduet, 
argues the critic, is unfeeling as it is in- 
conceivahle in a tender and virtuous wo- 
man. Would Imogen liave done so, wlio 
is so generously ready to grunt a pArdon 
before it be asked ^ or Desdemoiia, who 
does not forgive because siu* cannot even 
reseiit? No, assuredly ; but this is orsly 
another proof of the wondeiful dclicuy 
and consisitericy with which 8aakspeaiv 
has discriminated the cliaraerers of all 
three. The incident of ilcrmione's sup- 
posed death and concealment for hixtcen 
years, is not indeed very pr*)lMhie in it- 
self, !ior very likely to occui in cvery-day 
life. But besides all tlie prohabiliiy ne- 
cessary for the purposes of poetry, it Jias 
all the likelihood can deiivc fiom tiic 
peculiar character of fli-rmiorie, who is 
precisely the woman who could and would 
have acted in iliis manner. In such a 
mind as hers, the sense of a cruel injury, 
indicted by one she had lovt d and trusted, 
without awakening any violent anger, or 
any desire of venL^^*:ince, would sink deep 
—almost incuraiily and la’«ring!y deep. 
So fir she i.s most unlike eillier Imogen 
or De'idcmona, who are jmrtraycd as 
much more dexihle in temper; but then 
tlie cireum.sfaiices under whicli she is 
wiongj-d are very diiVerent, and far more 
impiirdonahle. The scdf-creatcd, frantic 
jealoti'iy of Teontes is very di'^finct from 
that ot Oiljfcllo, writhing under the arts 
of lago ; or that of l^JSthulnus, \\iif>se 
iiridcTstaiiding has been cheated h/ the 
most damning evidence of liis v.ifc’s mb- 
delity. The j'^al-siiNy which in Ofheilo 
and Postliumus is an ernirof judgment, 
in L^pfbtes is a vice of the blood ; he 
suspe9ts without cau'^o, condemns with- 
qut proof; he is without excuse, — unless 
the mixture of pride, passion, and imagi- 
nation; and the predisposition to jealousy 


with which Shakspeare has portrayed 
him, be considered as an excuse. Uer- 
mione has been openly insulted : he to 
whom she gave herself, her heart, her 
soul, has stooped to the weakness and 
baseness of suspicion, has doubted her 
truth, has wronged her love, has sunk in 
her esteem, and forfeited her confidence : 
she has been branded with vile names ; 
her son, Iier eldest hope, is dead— dead 
through the false accusation wliich has 
stuck infamy on his mother's name; and 
her innocent babe, stained with iliegiii- 
macy, disowned and rejected, lias been 
exposed to a cruel death. Can we be- 
lieve that the mere tardy acknowledge- 
ment of her innocence could make amends 
for wrongs and agonies such as these ? or 
heal a heart which must liavc bled in- 
wardly, ronsiiined by that untold grief. 

wliich burns worse than tears drown ?' 
Keeping in view the peculiar character 
of Ilermioue, such as she is delineated, is 
slie one either to forgive ha^'tily or forget 
quickly? and thou'.;h she might, in licr 
solitude, mourn over her repentant hiis- 
hand, would his repentance sutlice to re- 
store him at once to his place in her 
heart ? to erFace from her strong and re- 
flecting mind the recollection of his mi- 
serable weakness? or can we faney this 
high-souled woman — leftchiUlicssthrough 
th * injury which has been inflicted on 
widowed in heart by the iiuworthi- 
ncc.s ot him she loved, a spectacle of 
giii-f to all— to her hushind a conti- 
nual reproach, and humiliation— walking 
through the parade of royalty in the court 
which had wdtnessed her angiiisli, Ijit 
shame, her degradation, and her despaii ? 
Melliinks that the, w'ant of feeling, na- 
ture, delicacy, and romd^tency, would he 
in such an exhibition as thi!>. In a mind 
like Ilermionc's, where the strength of 
fi'cling is founded in tlie power of thought, 
and wlu rc iheri? is little of impulse or 
irmigination,— ‘ thr depth, but njt the 
tiuiiiilt of the soul,’ — there are but two 
inrmenccs which ]>r(Mlominate over the 
will, — lime and religion. And what tlicn 
rcmaintrl, but that, W'oundcd in heart am! 
spirit, she slionid retire from the W'orld ? 
—not to brood over her wTong«, hut to 
study forgiveness, and wait the fulfil rmuH 
of the oracle vvliich had ^irumised the ter- 
mination <»f her sorrow’s. Thus a prema- 
ture reconciliation w'onld nor. only hiivc 
h«‘cri paiuliilly inconsistent with the cha- 
racter, It would also Iiave dcpiived us of 
thatiiiosthcautifnl scene, in w'hich Ilermi- 
onc isdiscovered to hprlmshand as the ala- 
tuo or image of lierscll. And here we have 
another instance of tliat admirable art, 
with whicij the drumutic cbaracCer \h fitted 
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to the circumstances in which it is placed ; 
that perfect command over her own feel- 
ings that complete self-possession neces- 
sary to this extraordinary situation, is con- 
sistent with all that wc imagine ofllermi- 
one ; in any otIu;r woman it wouM he so 
incredible as to shock ail our ideas ol pro- 
bability.” 

The same critics who found fault 
witli llorrnioue for lier obstinate and 
fiulleu seclusion of sixteen years, 
have found a stiinibllngblock in the 
J^iving Statu(‘. Tlie scene is extra va- 
^^ant, absurd, unnatural, incredible; 
find so it is to critics witlioiit ftndiinr, 
passion, fain y, iinac^inatioii, to all of 
wliicli that wnjiidroijs sinnio appeals, 
and over all of which it triiiniphs. 
Tiie delusion is lilv(‘ nnility, and the 
reality like delusion, and in delight 
il.ey both aie dreadful. The sixteen 
years are swallowed up in tliat one 
moment. iVever was tlui passion of 
joy so tragic. Had Leontes been a 
iiolilec bisiiig, it bad iiroved mortal. 
Hut onr words are tame — bore are 
])aragrapbs pouied forth in true in- 
spiration. 

** Tliis srriio, tluMi, is not only one oft ho 
niof't pi(.*turcs(((U’ and instances of 

stage ellVet to be found in llio ancient or 
modern drama, but, by the skilful inunnor 
in which it is prepared, it lias \\ondeifiil 
as it appears, all (he merit oi consistency 
and truth. T/ie grid, the Juve, the re- 
morse, and impatience of Lsoiites are 
hndy contr.i'^ted with 'the astoiii’'him'nt 
and admiration ofPtM’dita, who, ga/ingoii 
the ligiirc of her mother like one cntian- 
eed, looks as if she w’orc also turned to 
marble. There is here one lirtle iiistanee 
of tender remembraiiee in Leontes wdiieli 
adds to the charming impression ot Her- 
mione’s character. 

‘ elude me, dear stone ' that 1 inav '.a> inchvd 
Thou an llernuono : or rather thou art 'he 
In thy not (hiding, iorslu; was as Undci 
A-, intaiu y and fjraco. 

Thus she stood, 

Even A\ilh Ruch life of uijpsty, ,wanu life. 

As now it coldly stAuds,'. when first I woo'd her I' 

The elTect produced on the dilferent per- 
sons of the drama by this living statue — 
and dfect which at the same moment is, 
and is not illusion— the iiniinci* in which 
the feelings of the speettUors become iii- 
tunglcd between the conviction of deatli 
and the impression of life, the idea of a de- 
ception and the feeling of a reality, and tlje 
exquisite colouring of poetry and touclics 
of natural feeling with which the whole 
is wrought up, — till wonder, expectation, 
and intense pleasure, liold our pulse and 
VOL. XXXIII, CCfll, 


breath suspended on the event, — arc 
quite inimitable. 

“ The expresoions used here by Leontes, 

' Thus fehc stood, 

E\fii with such life* of inajesty — v'utjh lift'. 

The tixiuri* of her eye has motion iii't. 

And we are mock'd with art ” 

And by PoJixcncp, 

‘ The very life seems warm upon her lip,' 
appear strangely apj)licd to a statue, siir-h 
tH we usually imagine it — of the cold 
colouiless marble ; but it is evident that 
in this scene Hermione personates one of 
those images or elb^ies, such as wo may 
sec in the old gothic cathedrals, in which 
the s*one, or niaihlc, was coloured after 
nature. 1 remember coming suddenly 
upon one of these tlligics, cither at B i-lc 
or at rn'ourg, which made mo start : the 
liguro was large as lire ; the drapery of 
rrim‘5on, powdered with stars of gold ; the 
face, and oycp, and liair tinted after the life, 
though faded hy time; it ‘■tood in a gothic 
nlcln*, o\or a tomb, as I think, and in a 
kind oi dim uiicertjiin light. It would have 
heeii very easy for a living person to re- 
present suclian o'Vgy, particularly ifit had 
hcon jmiiitcd by that *iaro Italian master, 
duiio Uomano,* who, as we are inform- 
ed, was the nquited author of tliis wondi r- 
ful statue. 

“ Ihe moment wlieii 1 lermione descends 
from her pidcstal to the ‘'Oiind ot soft 
mu^ie, and throws horseh without speak- 
ing into lier hushaiul's arms, is one of in- 
ox]>rossible intciest. It appears to me that 
her silence during the whole of this scene 
(except where slie invokes' a blessing on 
her daughter’s head) \< in the finest taste 
as a poetical beauty, besides being an ad- 
mirable trait ol eharacler. The misfor- 
tunes of llermione, her long religious se- 
clusion, the wonderful and almost supcriia- 
t iral }>art she laid just enacted, have in- 
vested her with such a sacred and awful 
charm, that any words put into her mouth, 
must, 1 think, liave injured the solemn and 
profound pathos of tlie situation. 

“ rill re arc several among Shuk- 
speare’s characters Nvhich exorcise a far 
stiongcr po>Ycr over our feelings, our 
fancy, our understanding, than that of 
Ilermione; but not one, — unless perhaps 
Cordelia, — constructed upon so high arul 
pure a principle. It is the union of 
gentleness with power which constitutes 
the perfection of mental grace. Tims, 
among the ancients, with wliom tlie^i^rarrs 
were also the one ami the 

same word signified equally >ln'»fit^i 
and rii'luft. 'riiis feeling, carried into 
the fine arts, was the secret of tlic an- 
tique grace— the grace of repose. I'hc 
I 
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»ame eternal nature — the same sense of 
immutable triitli.aml beauty, niiith re- 
vealed this sublime piinciple of art to 
the ancient Gretks, revealed it to the 
genius of Sbiilispcare ; and the charac- 
ter of llenniune, in vvhich we liave the 
same largeness of conception and delicacy 
of execution, — the same elTeet of sntTcr- 
ing without pas'-ion, and graudtiir wirli- 
out eitbrt, is an iiistanco, I tlui»k, that he 
felt withiti liimself, and by intuition, what 
we study all our lives in the rernaiiw of 
ancient art. J’he calm, regular, classical 
beauty of Herinione’s character is tlio 
more impressive from the wild and gothic 
accompaniments of her stoiy, and tlio 
beautiful relief afforded by the pastoral 
and romantic grace wliich thrown 
around her daughter Perdita.'’ 

The cliavacter of Paulina is \\ell 
understood by our fair critic, who, 
in several places, speaks of the use 
Shakspeare delighted so powerfully 
to make of the erreat principle of 
contrast. She observes, tliat it is 
admirable bow Herniioiie and Pau- 
lina, wJiile siUlicicnlly ajjjnoximated 
to afford all tin* plea>ur(» of contrast, 
are never brought too nearly in con- 
tact on the scene or in llie dialogue. 
Only in the last scene, when, with 
solemnity betitling the occasion, 
Paulina wishes th«i inajt‘slic figure to 
“ descend, and be stone nt) more,” 
and where she presents lier daughter 
to her, “ 'ruin, good lady ! our Per- 
dita is found.” To have tioue other- 
wise, she rernarks, would have been 
a fault in taste, and would have ne- 
cessarily weakened the effect of both 
characters — either the serene gran- 
deur of Herrnione would have sub- 
dued and overaw ed the fiery spirit 
of Paulina, or the impetuous temper 
of the latter must have disturbed in 
some rf?spect our impression of the 
calm, majestic, and somewhat melan- 
choly beauty of Hermione. 

Of Perdita, Mrs Jameson speaks 
in another part of her work, under the 
class of “ Characters of Passion and 
Imagination but we cannot resist 
the temptation of introducing here 
some of her fine sentences concern- 
ing that incomparable ** union of the 
pastoral and romantic with the ( las- 
sical and poetical, as if a Dryad of 
the woods had turned shc^pherdess. 
The perfections wdth which the poet 
has so lavishly endowed her, sit up- 
on her with a certain careless and 
picturesque grace^ *as though they 
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had fallen upon her unawares.’ Thus 
Belplnobi', in the h^airy Queen, issues 
from tlie flowering forest Avith liair 
and garments all hc'^prinkled with 
the leaves and blossoms they had en- 
tangled in her flight; and so arrayed 
b\' iJiance and Mieedh^ss hap,’ takes 
all parts with ‘stately presence and 
wilii princelv port,’ most like to 
Perdita.” 

'Tis surely the io\eHest pastoral 
poem in the world, this of I'lorizel 
and Perdita. All unknown to lli*r- 
mioms in Jicr sad seclusion, has her 
lost child been leading a life of hean- 
tUul innocence and happiness ; and 
the piincely son of the man whom 
her infatnaled husband liad siispect- 
('d Ju*r of loving too well, has wooM 
and wmi the rijyal she])lu*rdess. 
1'here is something iulinitcly de- 
lightful ill ‘•m-h an alliance, that 
finally Imals and n‘st«)n‘s, and brings 
all disturhanr»‘s wiliiin the rlominion 
of reconciliation and peaci'. 

Tiic quahlifs w hifli irnpun U» IVr- 
ditii hcT distinct indo idnaliiy, hu* iho 
bcantiliii comhinatinn ol the |).K‘*ti»raI with 
the elegant— of siniplii'ity uilh elev.iMon 
— ol sjiirit with sweetnes.''. Theofjiii- 
^ite delicacy f*t‘ the j'lcrnrj is apparent. 
To under- land and appreciate elective 
truth aiid nature, we sitould j>!:»ce Per- 
dita beside some of the nymphs ni Ar- 
cadia, or of the Italian j)u<toniN, who. 
Iiowcver graectu? in t!icrn<«c!vcs, when 
opposed to P^^dita, speiri to melt away 
into mere poetical abstractions: As, in 
Spensvr, the feir but fic titious Florirncl, 
which tin? suht!(' enrha»; tress had moulded 
out of snow, ‘ vermeil tinctured,* and 
informed with an airy spirit, that knew 
‘ all wiles of womiurs wits,* fades and 
di-^nolves away, when placed next to the 
leal Florimel, m her warm, breathing, 
human, loveliness. 

“ I^erdita does not appear till the 
fourth act, and the whole of the charac- 
Ur is developed in the course of a single 
bcene, (the third,) with a completeness 
of effect wliich leaves nothing to he re- 
quired — nothing to be supplied. vShe is 
first introduced in the dialogue between 
herself and Florizel, where she compares 
her own lowly state to his princely rank, 
and expresses her fears of the issue of 
fiieir unequal atfachinenf. With all her 
timidity, and inr sense of the distance 
which separates her from licr lover, she 
breathes not a single w’ord which could 
lead us to impugn either her deUcucy or 
her dignity,*’ 
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The impression of her perfect beau- 
ty and airy cle|^^ance of demeanour 
•—the artless maimer in whieli her 
innate nobilily of soul shines forth 
through her partial disguise — her 
natural loftiness of spirit, breaking 
out wli(‘n she is menaced and re\ i- 
ied by the king, as one whom his 
son has degraded himseJf by merely 
looking on — the immediate recollec- 
tion of Jierself, and of Ikt Imriibh^ 
stat(‘ ; and her hapless love, so full of 
beauty, tenderness, and nature — 
that sense, of tnilh and net itude, that 
uj>iii;ht simplicity of mind whieh 
disdains all <-rooked and indirect 
mcMMs, and would not stoop for an 
instant to dissemblance, while it is 
mingled with a nohle confi<leiice. in 
her love, and in her lo\er — to ail 
tliese delightful traits ami touches 
our attention is turned witli tin' 
tiiie^^t ])ercepiion of the natural and 
poetical, in tin* aceompanyiiii:* ex- 
tracts, winch breatlu' of beauty like 
the trroves in spring. 


'■* ‘riii’j Ir.'.eei tiui'n. fins t 

wIju II so a kaUiJe in 

the nt r<*utn.i, ainl miisglos \\ uli 

it') ])n tiiri*‘*4no di^iirricy ;i clm tani 
and (li};niry, i*. m le.ii.iinL-d ron^i*»t('nti)r 
to tfu* Iji'-t. Wiicn tli(' I no I'y 

toi^flluT lioni and take* 

in (III.* eonitot T4conto‘', tin; iial I »fliv.r 
oi IVrilil.'i, Flou/.'l, pu’sioits liim.-oir be- 
tojv the king willi a Iciuned tale, in whieh 
ho has lioon artrully meted l»y th" old 
eonnsellor Caniillo. During lhi< seeno, 
IVrditA does fiot niter a word. !ii the 
strait in wlileh tlu;y are placed, ( ei- 
not deny tlie story whitdi Kloiix'l re« 
Jates; she will not eoii/irni if. Her si- 
lence, ui spite of all the comjjlonent?* 
and greetings of l.eonto, has a peeuliar 
and eharaeteristie graee ; and at tlic con- 
clusion of the scene, when tliey art he- 
irayed, the truth hursts from her as it in- 
sbnctiveJy, and olie exclaims with emo- 
tion, 

« Tlio hcivons sft sjiii ?. upon i •'vvill not tiavt 
Oui contract celcbr.ite<l.’ 

After this scene TerdiUi says very 
little. Thedesriijirion (d* her grief, while 
listejiing to the relatii/ii ot her mother’s 
dcatl), and of her depoitment as slie 
Stands gu/.ing on the statue of IJermipne, 
fixed in w’omler, admir.itiou, and sorrow, 
as if hhe too were marhle-— 


‘ u»ya\ v\i‘co l 

n niajoptv. «lucl\ has 

tlau;;htrr taVn Uic .'ipiiit 
' tanding 1 kc stone bssidc thee f’ 


are touches of character conveyed indi- 
rectly, and which serve to give a more 
finished effect to this beautiful picture.** 

From llcnnioiu*, after many yearns 
of sorrow ri'storetl to life and light, 
turn wo to Di'sdoinoiia, after a tow 
months’ bliss deli vorod into the dark- 
ness of (h‘atli and the grave. All 
that can render sorrow majestic is 
gathered around llcrmionc. — all that 
can rondLM* misery bearl-breaking is 
assembled round l)<»sdemona! Tlie 
wronged but self-siistaim'd virtue 
of lli‘> fijione commands our venera- 
liou ; the injured and defenceless 
innocence of Desdemona so wrings 
the soyl, ‘ that all for pity we could 
die!'” 

Words vv or Ib’M lim* line is familiar 
to all (*ars. 

'• '1 he leuMe l.idy man ir<l to the Moor.'‘ 

V(‘t Desdemona di>plays at times, 
ijuotli tuu* fair critic, ‘‘ a transient 
emuuy, arising from the power of 
alfeclion; but fft ttfh gives the 
pnw ailing tone to tlie cliarjK'ltU’. So 
thought Othello. Then of so gentle, 
a eojidition I” lat/o* “ Aye, too 
geiiiie.'’ Poison |»r('sentetl ina flower! 
Vet gcnllt* as she is — to exeess — to 
])assiveuess — to uon-resistanct» — it i» 
iime truly -aid, that to us who per- 
eei\e her cliaraeter as a whole, the 
exireine gentleness is portrayed with 
siieh exei'eding refinement, that the 
elVeet iie\er approaelu's to feeble- 
ness. If il e\er do. Oh, Heavens! 
think on the faee of the Moor when 
madden'd I Desdemona says, that 
when lie rolled his eyes, he was “yb- 
(at thni so it would seem tliat she 
had seen him in fits ]>efore bethought 
of smotheving her with pillow and 
holster. Onee only in her wliole life 
had she c\i'r prevnricatnt ; about 
the liandkerchief, wlieii Othello said, 
^UJures miujic in the lah ffit," Nor 
do tve remember to have heard the 
lemark Mrs Jamieson makes on that 
prevarication : — “ Di'sdemoiia, whose 
soft credulity, whose turn for the 
nmr\ellous, whose useeptible ima- 
gination bad first 'irected her 
thougbts and idVeetionsto Otliello, is 
]u eciseiy the woman to he iVigJitened 
out of her senses by such a tale as 
this, and betrayed by her tears into 
a inomenliivy tergiversation. It is 
most natural in such a being, and 
sliows us that even in the sweetest 
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iiatiiros, \villh>iit im»ral cMUir^y lliure 
can bo no complotonoss ami consist^ 
ency.” Once slie prevaricated, and 
once she liai. 

‘‘ KmlUii. O, who hath done tlu^ dtu'd i 

iJvs, Noboily ; 1 inysell'; tare well ! 
Commend me to my Kind lord ; O ture- 
wvll !” 

Otiullo. She’o, like a liar, uoiic to biirii- 
jn-helir 

'Twai* r that kill’d her. ’ 

Like a liar gone to burning hell ! a 
jaundiced, a swarthy, and a bloody 
judgment. Was ever forgiveness so 
taken up, before our very eyes, cm 
angel wings, to lioaven! 

We would not for all the Avcrld say 
one word in disparagement of ller- 
mione ; but the dignity of that 
“ Queen, matron, and mother,” ele- 
vating as it is, and moat noble, af- 
fects us not so profoundly as the in- 
nocence — the holy ignorance of Dcs- 
demona. 

“ When Othello first outrages her in 
a maniiCT wliicli appears iiieAplic.jhle, she 
seeks and finds excuses (or him. vSlie 
is so innocent, that not only she cannot 
!)elicve herself suspected, but she cuTinot 
conceive the existence of guilt in others. 

* Somcthir.^!, sari*, of '•tatc, 

KitluT from Venice, or soim* anhaich’d pract ee 
Mutle denionstrable here m to hitr, 

Ua'.h puU'Ued his clear .spirii. 

’Tis e\cn "o— 

Xay, we most tliink, men arc no. qo 1 
Mof of them look for such observance^. 

As fit the bridal.’ 

And wlicn the direct accusation ofnime 
is flung on Iicr in the vilest terms, it 
does not anger but stun her, as if it 
tran-s/ixed her whole being ; .she attempts 
no reply, no defence ; and reproach oi 
resistance never enter her thought; 

' Good frund, go to him— .for by thi*> light of 

ho:l M'll 

1 know not how I Io*it him : here I kneel : — 

If cV-r iny willUid trtspass ’gaiii'st hi', lovo, 

Kither in discour'C of thought or actual deed ; 

Or that mine eye-., mine ears or any .scnhc, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will, though ho do sliakc me off 
To beggarly divorrcmcnt, love him dearly, 
(Jomfort for^iwear me I Unkindness may do much, 
And his unkiPidncss may tl(;fc,at iny life, 
liut never taint my love. 

**. And there is one stroke of con«urn- 
mate dcdicacy, surprbing, when we r.:?.. 
member the latitude of expre.ssion pre- 
vailing in iSliak'spcare’s time, and which 
lie allowed to his other women general- 
ly.; she say-s on recovering (ro.ii htr .‘stu- 
pefaction— 

' Am I that name, lagu r 

What name, sweet lady r 
JJe9. That, which she say^ my lord did say I 
was. 


So completely did Sliakspcare enter into 
the angelic refinement of the chuiacter. 

“ Ktulued witli that temper whicli is 
the origin of superstition in love as in 
religion, — which, in fact, makes love it- 
self {I religion,— she not only does not 
utter an upbraiding, but nothing that 
Othello docs or say.*?, no outrage, no in- 
ju'«ti»*e can tear away the charm with 
wliich her imagination had invested him, 
or impair her faith in his hoiiuiir ; 
‘ Would you liad never seen him!* ex- 
claims Kmilia, 

* Dcs. So would not 1 1— my lovo doth ‘•o ap- 
prove him. 

That oven hiM'tiiblMirniK*s.^,hi«! cluiks and frovMiSj. 
lla\c grace and f.ivour m them.’ ” 

The character is felt rightly by this 
— her most elocpient eulogist of her 
\ irtiies — to be vitally the same as that 
of Miranda, 'riiroughout the wlude 
of the dialogue appropriated to J)e.s- 
demona, there is not, it is hinted, one 
general observatioii. Words are with 
her the veJiieh' of sentiment, and 
never of relleeliou; just as they al- 
ways are with the Lady of the En- 
chanted Isle, and with no other of 
Shakspeare’s female (diaracttus of 
any importance or imereti — not e\ en 
Ophelia. 

Desdcrnomi, ns a character, comes 
nearest to Miranda, both in her^scll ns a 
woman, and in the perfect simplicity aud 
unity o{ the dclim ation ; the figures are 
d'.lTerently draped — the proportions are 
the ‘'iimc. There is the same inVjdcsty, 
tenderness, and grace ; the same artU ^s 
devotion in the aflectioii'', the same pre- 
disposition to wonder, to pity, to admire ; 
the same almost etiicrial refinement and 
delicacy; hut all is pure poetic nature 
within .Miranda and around her: Desde- 
moria is more associated with the pal- 
j>dh!e realities of every-day existence find 
we sec the forms and habits of society 
tinting lier language and deportment : 
no two beings can he more alike in clia- 
j acter — nor more distinct as individuals. * 

Othello, beyond all doubt, was a 
blackamoor. “ To spells and mix- 
tures powerful o’er the blood,” InT 
farther simply impuUTl Desdemona’s 
love, and lago, with dcvilisli malig- 
nity, to another cause, “ aye tlierc’s 
the point.” Hut Sliakspeare knew 
l)et,tcr — and saw J»ow it was beguiled 
into her bosom by “ disparity of age, 
character, country, complexion.” 
We who ar(5 admitted into the se- 
cret, .says Mrs Jameson ; see her 
love rise naturally aud necessarily 
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iMit of the leading propensities of her 
nature. 

“ At the period of the story a spirit of 
wild adventure had seized all Europe. 
The discovery of both Indies was yet re- 
eurit; over the shores of tlte western lie- 
ini^pherc still fable and mysteiy Iniiifi;, 
with all their dim enehantments, vision- 
ary terrors, and golden promises ; peril- 
ous expeditions and distant voyages were 
every day undertaken from hope of plun- 
der, or mere love of enterprise ; and from 
llicso the adventurers returned with tales 
of ‘ Antres vast and desarts wild — of can- 
nibals that did eacli other eat — of An- 
thropophagi, and men whose Jieads did 
grow beneath their «Iionlders.* With just 
Mi(?li stories did U.ileighand Ciin'ord, and 
their followers, return from the New 
World • and thus by their splendid or 
fearful exaggerations, which the imperfect 
knowledge of tIio‘-e times could not re- 
lute, was the passion for the romantic and 
marvellous; nourished at home, paiticu- 
l.triy among the w'ornen. A cavalier of 
those davs had no nearer, no surer way 
10 Iiis inisti ess’s In-art, than by entertain- 
ing her with these wondrous iifirrative-**. 
^Vhat was a general feature of his time, 
Shakspeare seized and adapted to his pur- 
pose w’ith the most exquisite felicity of 
etVect. Desdemona, leaving her housc- 
Indd cares in haste, to hang breathless on 
Othello’s talcs, Nvas doubtless a picture 
from the life ; and Iicr inexperience and 
her rfuick imaginatimi lend it an added 
propriety : then her eompassionate dis- 
position is iiitere-'tcd hy all the disastrous 
clninec'', hair-hreadth ’scapes, ami moving 
accidents hy Hood and held, ot whieli he 
has to tell; and her e\’<.ocding gentleness 
and timidity, and her domestic turn of 
mind, render licr more easily captivated 
by the military renown, (he \alour, and 
lofty bearing of the noble 3Ioor — 

* Ami to bi-, ami his v; ImiU pait > 

Duos she her huul ami fortunes onsecrate 

“ The confession and tlie excuse for 
her love is well placed in the mouth of 
Desdemona, wh’.'e the history of the rise 
of that love, and of his eoiirse of wooing, 
is, with the most graceful propriety, as 
far as she is concerned, spoken by Otlicl- 
lo, and in Iier absence. The hist two 
lines summing up the wliolc-- - 

* She loved me ftir the dangers 1 li.ul paWd, 

And I loved her that slie did pity them’— 

comprise whole volumes of soiitimcwt and 
metapiiysics.” 

• • * f 

“ I will only add, that the source of the 
pathos throughout— of that patiios which 
at once softens and deepens the tragic 


efl’ect — lies in the elMiatter of Desde- 
moiia. No woman diifciently consiiiutcd 
could have excited the same intense and 
painful compassion, without losing .soi.^c- 
thing of that exalted charm, which in\evts 
her from beginning to end, wJiich we are 
apt to impute to the interest of situation, 
and to the poetical colouring, but which 
lies, in fact, in the- very essence of the 
character. JJesdemona, witli all her timid 
Ilexibility and soft acquiescence, is not 
weak; for the negative alone is weak, 
and the mere presence of goodness and 
affection implies in itself a species of 
power; — jiower without conseiousnes?, 
power without effort, power with repose 
— that soul oi grace !” 

V<^ii liavft soon a largii lustrous 
Htar, shinino: bo resploiidently that 
lionebut itself was regarded, although 
many other fair liglits were around 
th(‘ir queen, when all at once a long 
dee]> line of clouds, tliat had arisen, 
you knew not wlnmce, before some 
strong gust in the uppt^region, has 
wholly hidden it, and brought dark- 
ness over all the heavens. Dim hours 
gliininer by, and, lo ! again the same 
luminary, le^s bright but not less 
beauteous, is burning in the zenith. 
Such a star was Jterjnione. You 
liave seen a milder, a meeker orb — 
dewy in its first rising — and ere long 
struggling in its “ innocent bright- 
ness,” through molam-lioly mists, till 
strangled hy a savage tempest. An 
image* of Desdemona! .Niid wlien 
the cloud-rack is driving fast, yet 
glimpses of blue sky are intersper- 
s('d ])eai‘efnlly among the slutting 
r<ingregation of \aj)Ours, ever and 
anon an Trn of fiight reappeais and 
retires, now' vvitli a mournful and 
HOW' almost w ith a joyful beauty, in 
ils lonely pilgrimage along the wood- 
ed ridges of the mountains. Inio- 
geu! 

Of thos(» Three Ladi(»s, wdiich ia 
the loveliest and the best Y “ Of all 
Shakspeare’s W’omen, considered as 
individuals rather tlian as lieroines, 
Imogen is the most perfect. There 
is lio female portrait that can he 
coni])ared to Imogen as a woman — 
none in which so great a variety of 
tints are mingled together in such 
perfect liarmony. In her we have 
all the fervour of youthful tender- 
ness, .all the romance of youthful 
beauty, all the enchantment of ideal 
grace, — the bloom of beauty, the 
brightness of iuteHect; and the dig- 
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iiity of rauk, taking a peculiar hue 
from the conjugal cliaractor which 
is shed over all like a consecration 
and a holy cliann.” It is thus that 
this delightful writer expresspH ge- 
nerally her conception of a character, 
and then she proceeds to evolve it, 
and to illustrate it by the most beau- 
tiful and apt quotations. 

*• It is true, that tlie conjugal tender- 
ness of Imogen is at once the chief sub- 
ject of the drama, and the pervading charm 
of her character ; but it is not true, I 
tUink, that she is merely interesting from 
her tenderness and constancy to her hus- 
band. We are so completely let into the 
essence of Imogen's nature, tliat we feel 
as if we had known and loved her'\>efore 
she was married to Posthumus, and 
th«at her conjugal virtues are a charm 
siipcradded, like the colour laid upon a 
beautiful groundwork. Neither does it 
appear to me, that Posthumus is un- 
worthy of Imogen, or only interesting on 
Imogen's account. His character, like 
those of all the other persons of the drama, 
is kept subordinate to hers ; but this could 
not be otherwise, for she is the proper 
subject — the heroine of the poem. Lvery 
thing is done to ennoble l’o.sthumus, and 
justify her love for him ; and though we 
certainly approve him more for her sake 
than for his own, we are early prepared 
to view him with Imogen's cyc'^ ; and not 
only excuse, but .sympathize m her ad- 
miration of one 

* Who f>at 'inoiiijU men Jikc a flesceuUtd got!.' 

* Who h”ed in court, which it ia rare lo do. 

Most praised, most loved : 

A >.arn}»le to the joun^jcsr ; to the more mature 
A gla.ss that fcated iheiri,’ 

And with whal beauty and delicacy her 
conjugal and matronly character divcri- 
iniimted ! Her love for her husband as 
deep as Juliet^ for hrr lover, but without 
any of that headlong vehemence, that tlut- 
tering am’d hope, fear, and transport — 
that giddy intoxication of heart and sense, 
which belongs to the novelty of passion, 
which we feel once, and but once, in our 
lives. We sec her love for Posthumus 
acting upon her mind with the force of 
an habitual feeling, heightened by etithu- 
atastic passion, and hallowed by the sen«*e 
of duty. She asserts and justifies her 
affection with energy indeed, but with a 
a calm and wife-like dignity— 

* Cj/m. Thou took’st a ^jogf'ar, woiildst hive 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 

JwniT^ n, No, I rather added a ii.drc* to lU 

Cym. O thou vile one ! 

Imogen. .Sir, 

Ifci$ your fault that I have loved I* 09 tJtuiiius ; 


Vou bred liini as my play follow, andliu is 
A man worth any woman: overbuys, me 
Almost the sum he pays.' 

“ When l*o*«thumiis is driven into ex- 
ile, he comes to tuke a l.ist farew'ell of his 
wife : 

• /wiOtv*!. My doari'st husband, 

1 something fear my father’s wratlt, but imth.ng 
( Always reserved my holy duly) what 

rage can do on me. ’ Vou must be gone. 

And 1 shall here abitle the hourly shot ‘ 

Of angry eyes: not comforted to live. 

Hut that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 

Po^thunitfs. My <iuecn ' my mistrets ! 

<) la<ly, weep no more t lest 1 give catue 
To Ik? snspeeled of more leinlerness 
Than doth bectnne a man. I will remain 
The loyar»l husband that did e’er plight troth. 

• » • ♦ 

Should we be taking leave 
\.s long a term as yet we have to live. 

The loathnusS to depart would grow— \dieu ! 

Imo^‘ n. Nay, slay a little : 

Wtre you but riding Forlh to .lii youiself. 

Such parting were too petty. 

lAjok here, love. 

This diamond was my moth.erS : take it, heart , 
Hut keep it till you woo another wile. 

When Imogen is dead!’ 

“ Imogen, in whose tenderness there 
is nothing jealous or fantastic, does not 
seriously apprehend that her husband will 
woo another wife when she is dead. It 
is one of those fond fancies which wome n 
are apt to express in moments ot loeling, 
rnffrely for the pleasuie ol hearing a pro- 
te.staliofi lo the eontniry. When Pos- 
thiiinus leaves her, slie does not burst 
lortli in eloquent lainentatioiK but that 
silent, stiininng, overwhelming .sorrow, 
wliicfi renders the mind insensible to all 
things else, is represenied whh e<jual 
force and simpiieiry. 

' I'lnfffn. Thcrt? cannot bi a i»inch m dciSlh 
More sharp than th!^ i'-. 

t V’lj O dcilnv il t{\int% 

Tliai >1)01] i«Nl repair my youth tlmvi heape t 
\ year’s age on me. 

I beseech yfui, Pir, 

Harm not your*elf with ymir vexation , I 
Am senseless of youi wrath; a louth more rare 
.Subdues all pmifi, .ill fears. 

t grace ( olicdicnco ♦ 

PaM hope, and in despair— that way 
past grace.' " 

Imo|]^en, we. believe, wfis the, inofit 
beautiful being ever beheld by Shak- 
sjieare. 

** Cytherea, 

How bravely tbon bccom’st tby bed! fresh 
lily, 

y\nd whiter than the sheets ! That I 
mi^bt touch ! 

Hut kiss — one kiss ! Rubies unparngoricd 
How detii*ly they do’t I ’Tis her breath- 
ing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus. 'I’hc Ilame 
• o' the taper 

Hows toward her ; and would iinderpeep 
lier lids 

To see the enclo.s'd lights now canopied 
Under those windows, white and azure, 
luceci 
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With blue of heaven’s own tinct ! 

^ ^ ^ * Om her leff breast, 

A mole, cinque-spotted, like tlie crimson 
drop 

I’ tlj’ bottom of a cowslip ! 

^ " Under her breast 

(Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, right 
l)roiid 

Of that most delicate lodging — by my life 
I it, and it gave me present hunger 

i’o (red again, tliough full.*' 

TJiese arc all descriptions of her 
loveliiicfis gi\en by tlic licentious 
lachimo, and y<.‘t how its purity pu- 
rilh*s e\«*n his thoughts — Jiow the 
rhasle com]>osutd of her sleep, too 
Jjoly to he volu])luous, subdues his 
pas^ioll, and arrt'sls his steps in ad- 
miration ami worslii])! 

Secretly weddi^d, we almost for- 
get tliat Imogen is not a \ii‘giri. Mrs 
Jam<‘son remarks that tlie, stupid 
obstinate malignity of ( loten, and 
the wicked macliinations of the 
CJueen, 

A tatlier cruel iiiul ihiiao htbe» 

A Iwolivh siutor to u wcdikd huiy/’ 

justify wJialevev iniglit need (*xeuso 
in the conduct of Imogen — as her 
cjniceah'd marriage, and lier tiiglil 
from liei* fatlier’s (’ourt — and serve 
!(• eall out several of the most ln‘au- 
tilul and strikinir parts of her cha- 
i act<*r — ])aiticulai]y that de^ isioiiand 
vivacity (»f teinpcu* whicli in her har- 
monize sob(‘autifully with e\c<»eding 
delicacy, meekness, and submission. 
In the scene with her del<‘sted suitor 
there is at liist a careless iiiajesiy of 
<listlain — hut when he ilares to j)ro- 
voki* her liy reviling the ahseiit Uos- 
tlimnus, liei imiignatioii heigliteus 
her scorn, and her semn sots a ktMui 
edge on her indignation. 

And heri' we cannot omit noticing 
another of those hue observations 
that drop so naturally from (he mind 
of feminine genius. “ One thing 
more must be j)artieularly r»*mnrk- 
c;d, ])ecaus(! it serves to individualize, 
the character from the beginning to 
the end of the ]ioem. \\ e are con- 
stantly sensible that Imogen, hi sides 
being a tender and devoted wmnan, 
is a j)nncess and a beauty, at the 
same time that slie is ever superior 
to her position and her external 
(•harms. Tlieii'- is, for instance, a 
certain airy inajesty of deporlnienl 
p-a spirit ol accustomed command 
breaking out every now and then— 


the dignity, without the assumption 

of rank and royal birtli.” 

But, ill few words, Posthumus re- 
veals to us tbe, character of tlie sin- 
less creature be had in his delusion 
doomed to death. 

She ol iny lawful pleasure me re- 
strained, 

Aiul prayed me oft forbearance ; did it 
vvitli 

\ prudency ^0 rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might well have vvariri'd Old Saturn, that 
I thought her 

As chaste us iiiisuniied snow 1** 

It was not to ho thought that such 
a critic w'ould overlook any passages 
or iiH^idents that convey strong im- 
pression of llu» tenderne.*-s of lino- 
gf*n for luT hijsliand ; and sloMpiotes 
sovmal, mentioning at the same lime 
the unobtrusive siruplicity with 
vvliicli tliey arc introduc(*d, and the 
perfect iincous( iou‘'ness on her part, 
wliich adds to the etfect. Thus, 
vvlimi she has lost her bracelet — 

•• (jo, bid n-y women 
Sv ciicli le.* a jtwel, that too casually 
Hath .kft noih' auu. Ii w.is thy mas- 
ter's : '•-hre’.*. me 
If i woiiid l',vo it fur a leveaue 
Of any king iii Ku. ope. I dti think 
I ^aw’t moj’ning ; coi fiiliMit 1 am, 
hast night *twason minounri — / 17 . 
1 hope ha« not e uie to t- ll my lord 
Thai I k!‘S .mght but };c.‘* 

It Inid so gone — aril out know- 
ledge liial lacliiiuo had stolen it, 
makes the expre^siun of that hope, 
not only natural but pathetic — wljich 
else might ba\(» bccmed too fantas- 
tii'ai. 

Wlum she opens her bosom to 
nu'et the death to wliieh lier lius- 
baiul had doomed her, she finds his 
letters ])reserved next her heart. 

“ What's here ? 

i’he scriptures of the loyal Leonatus ?— 
AV'//, u r '// u ) dt hm'f," 

riie baseness and folly of the con- 
duct of l^oallmimis in slaking his 
ring on lln' virtue (»f his wife, ad- 
mits, says our admirable critic, of 
no defence, and has been justly cen- 
sured. Hut on proceeding to shew 
that Shaksj)(\’ire, feeling iJiat Pos- 
tluimus needed every excuse, has 
managed the tpiandling s<*ene be- 
tvvovm him and laehimo with the 
most admirable skill, she makes for 
him au excellent defence— almost a 
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jdsUhcatiuii. I'WPosthumiis iy not, 
as in the oriiriibil tali*, the challen- 
ger, hut the challenged, and could 
hardl}', except on a moral principle 
much too refined for those rude 
times, liave declined the wager with- 
out compromising his ovvircoiirage, 
and his faith in the honour of Imo- 
gen. His conduct, therefore, was 
foolish, no doubt ; but it was not 
base — nor was liis order to Pisanio 
to kill her cruel (for the times); 
since he believed on damning evi- 
dence, that “ thy mistress, Pisanio, 
hath played the strumpet in my be(l 
— the testimonies whereof lie bleed- 
ing in me.” But if he wore cruel in 
commanding her to be killed, re- 
member his agony over the liloody 
token of Imogen’s doatli, in the field 
between the Briti»Ji and Roman 
camps. Though he even tln*n be- 
lieved her guilty, he passionately 
desired that Pisanio “ had saved the 
noble Imogen to repent.” And what 
makes him “ disrobe liimself of his 
Italian weeds, and suit himself as 
does a British peasant ?’* lie answers 
— So Til die for thee, () Imogen, 
e\eii for whom my life is every 
breath a death.” Ilis guilt against her 
still believed guilty, li(‘ loners to 
cleanse by such expiation. 'I’here 
fore, boiiour to the loyal Leonatu-. 

It is hard to say whether Imogen 
appears more admirable in iln^ inter- 
view with the. falst* Italian who at- 
tempts her honour, or in the scene 
with Pisanio, near Milford ila\en, 
when slic is told she is to die for in- 
fidelity to her husband’s bed. 

‘'In the interview between Imogen 
and lachimo, he does not begin his attack 
on her virtue hy a direct accusation 
against Posthumus; hut hy dark hints 
and lialf-nttcrLfJ in^iriuation.s, such «is lajo 
n^es to mad«!cn ():IicI!o, he intimates 
that her hushaml, in his {ih<-cnce (Vom her, 
has betrayed her love and truth, and for- 
gotten her in the arms of another. All 
that Imogen says in this scene is compii- 
fied in a few lines — a brief que^tio^l or a 
more hriel reTiark. 'Jne proud anddeli- 
cate reserve wifh v. hicli she veils the :iri- 
gu/sh she buiTers, i.s inimirahly fje.iutiftil. 
Tiie strongest expre c-.ion ol reproach he 
can draw from her, is only, ‘ .My lord, 1 
fear, hath forgot BriUin.* When he rf)n- 
tinues in the same .strain, she exclaims in 
an agony, ' Let me hear no more I’ Wl.cri 
he urges her to revenge, she asks, with 
ail the simplicity of virtue, ‘ How should 


1 he revenged And when he explains 
to her Jiow she is to he avenged, her sud- 
den bui'dt of indiguatioii, and her imme- 
diate pereepiion ot his treachery, and the 
motive for it, are powerfully tine : it is 
not only the luigcr of a woman whose 
delicacy has been shocked, but that of a 
prince-s insulted in her couit. 

* Away! I ilu coiittMiin mine rar^, that liavi* 
S«» Io;i<r attcmlnl IIum*. If tlntii u'i*i t Immniralili*, 
TluMi woni'Ut have tohl thi-. talc lor \ irlm*, iU»t 
I'or siirli an I'n*! thou sock* -t, a> ha.so as strange, 
'i'hiin wion!'\t a ircntloiiian, Avho is as lar 
I'loni th\ ro|)i)it, as thou from honour, and 
Soln if ‘st hero a I.idv that disdain'- 
'i lioo and the d«‘vil 

It lias been remarked by Ilazlitt, 
Jhat ‘ her readiness to pardon lachimo’s 
false irnpiitatiun, and fiis designs against 
herself, is a good lesson to prudes, and 
may sliow that where there i.s a real at- 
tachment to virtue, there is no need of 
an outrageous antipathy to vice.’ 

Tiiis is true; but can we fail to per- 
leivc that the iuhtaiit and ready loigive- 
ncbS of Imogen i.s accounted for, and ren- 
dered ir.ore graceful and eliaracteristie by 
llte very mean's which lachimo (unploys 
to \Ain it ? lie })Ours forth the must en- 
thu'‘ia'tic ])raiscsof her husband, professes 
that he merely made this trial ot tier out 
of his exccodiing love for Po^thumu'.', and 
she is pacified at once; hut wiili exceed- 
ing dtiicdcy of feeling she i^ represented 
as maintaiiiiii| her dignifit d te-erve and 
her brevity ot 'p'u ch fo the end ot the 
ijcerie.’ 

Hazlilt's rtmv.iik is bad and false ; 
Mrs Jamt‘Son’s remark is goori an(l 
true ; lim>g(‘n liad an outragi'ous an- 
tipatliy to \ice ; and so we hope lias 
e\ery virtuous woman, when soli- 
cited to sin, in her husband’s absence 
from liome on foreign trav(‘l, by an 
audacious villain like lachimo. 

\Vc must also observe how heui ti- 
fully the character of Imogen is di'^tin- 
guished from those of Desdemorni and 
Jlermi^iJir. IV/icri she is made acquaint- 
ed with her husband’s cruel suspicions, 
wc see in her deportment neiilier the 
meek submission of the former, nor the 
calm resolute dignity of the latter. Tlic 
fir«^t effect produced on her hy her lius- 
hand’s letter is coiivt^yed to the taricy by 
the exclamation of Pi.sanio, vvJm is gazing 
on her as she reads : 

Wbal .sliall I need to draw my swoni ? Tlit* paper 
lias rut her throat akfady 1 No, ’tls slander, 
VVhoh« edge is uharper than the s'.vord ! 

And in her first exclamations vve trace 
besides astonishment, and anguish, and 
the acute sense of the injustice in/Iictecl 
on her, a il tsh of indignant spirit which 
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we do nut I'iikI hi Dcsdeniona or l]er> 
iniorte. 

' 1 al''f to hi.s bc«l ! — vvhal !•> ’t to b(’ laisc i 
'I'o lie in watch Dutc, .tikI to lliir.k of him? 

To u Cl 11 ’t\\ iKt clocL anil t luck t If •.l“cp ch.trrjc 
Uiitnro, 

'I’o hre -k It with a Icaiful #c:im of him, 

Anil ci> myself awake ?•— that’s tahe to hi . bed. 

Is ii 

‘‘ This is followed by that anectiiig hi- 
incntation over the falsehood and injus- 
tice of her husband, in which slic betrays 
no atom of jcaloiisy or wounded self-love, 
but obficrvcs, in the cxlremity ol her an- 
guish, that after ///.s’ lapse from truth, ‘all 
good seeming would he dis<Mcditcd/ and 
she tlien resigns her.‘=;elf to his will with 
the most entile submission.” 

[iiiogeu has now 

*• I'orgot that rarest treasure ol her 
checiv, 

l>:})o-ing it unto the greedy bite 
Ol common kissing Titan, and forgot 
tfi rlaboursome and dainty tiir/is a herein 
iShe niiidc great Jiiro ajigry,’* 

;iu(l is sjandiiiy*, in hoy’s clotiu's, he- 
ton* tlie ravo ol Beltirius. She (*n- 
anil how pinl'oflly heautilnl tlie 
pirturo in tho few following ‘lines I 
Ih'lariuH says to tin* noble boys, 
(Iniderius anil Avinagas, 

“ Stay ! conic not in ! 
ihu that it eats our victiiaN, I should 
think 

Here \MMe a I'.iiry ! 

(hii-l. AVhat's tlie mafter, ^ir? 

JStL liv .hipiler, an angel ! or, if not, 
An oarllny [laragon ! llchoid uIvinenc^s 
JS'o elder tlian a boy ! 

/hi'), (h)od masters, harm me not ; 
Helure I enter’d liere, I eaiied ; and 
thought 

To haNc begged or bought what \ liave 
took ; (lood troth 

I have stolen nought ; nor ^^ouhl not, 
though I liad tound 

Gold strewed o’the iloor. There’s money 
for my meat : 

I would iuive Lft it on the board, ^o soon 
As I ]jud made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

(ff/ir/. Money, youth? 

Jrr* All gold and silver rather turn to 
dirt ! 

As *tis no better reckoned, but of lho>c 
W'jjo worship dirty gods! 

7/an. I see you are angry. 

Know, if you kill me for my fauh, I should 
Have died, liud 1 not made it.” 

ihit whiit heart has not kindled at 
the sudden love and tViendship of 
those two young nobles of nature for 
the beautiful boy Imogen, their pity 


for ]>oor sick lidide, and ihcir sorrow 
for his supposed death 1 

“ Thr bird is ilcddy 

That wc have made so much on ! 1 had 
rather 

Have skipped from sixteen ycais of age 
to sixty. 

To have turned my leaping time into a 
crutch, 

'Than liui'r seen this 

In her seeming death in that cave, 
Imogen is more beautiful even than 
in lier own chamber, when lachimo 
describes her as she lies in sleep. 
Ail gentlest jind tenderest epithets 
of love, and sorrow, and y>ity, are 
lavished on the fair Fidcle, then 
thouglit to be a corpse, by those 
young poets, and princes, and para- 
gons of nature. And when they liavc 
liglitencd the burden of tlieir sorrow, 
by pouring it out in all wildest and 
most wailing lamentations, yet all 
beautiful exceedingly” in tlie ima- 
gery of the woods, how pure and deep 
the moral vein that sanctifies llieir 
elegiac song ! But from beneath all 
their sweet and sad bestrewrnents, 
she who is their sister re\i\es, un- 
conscious of )ia\ ing lain HO long in 
that ])erilous swoon — “ Yes, sir, on 
il ford-haven ; which is the way?” 
Tlie most touching words her pale 
lips could base uttered — and we 
feel, as she returns to sorrow and 
suftcring, as if these funereal obse- 
ijuies had been celebrated but in a 
(Ireani ! 

Mrs Jameson, with the best taste, 
says but little of Imogen in the cave. 
She alludes to the prcser\ aliou of her 
feminine character under her mas- 
culine attire, her delicacy, her mo- 
desty, and her timidity, which arc 
all managed with the most perfect 
consistency and unconscious grace. 
Nor must we, says she, forget that 
her ” neat cookery,” which is so 
prettily eulogised by Ciuiderius — 

“ lie* cat If nr roots in churacierSf 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had been 
sick, 

And he Iicr dieter,” 

formed pan of the education of a 
princess in those remote times. To 
say iporo of such painting and such 
poetry, so wild as almost to be pre- 
ternatural, ami yet natural all over, 
and of wondrous elevation, she her- 
self felt would be worse than needless, 
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and ill her delis iit and adiiiiratioii 
her eloquent lijis are mute. 

But we niu-'f s“i\e the beautiful 
conclusion of her critique : — 

“ The eatastroplie of tins phiy lias bet n 
much utlmired for the peculiar skill ivirh 
which all the various threads ol interest 
are gathcri*d together at last, and en- 
twined with the destiny of Imogen. It 
may he ad»led, that one of its chief beau- 
ties is tile inantierin which the character 
of Imogen is not only jireservcd, but 
rises upon us to the conclusion with add- 
ed grace : her instantaneous forgiveness of 
her liusbaiul belore he even asks it, when 
she flings herself at once into his arms, 

‘ Why did you throw ^our woddi’d ladj from 
your’ " j 

and her magnanimous reply to her father, 
when he tells her, that hy the discovery 
of her two brothers she has lost a king- 
dom — 

• >.0—1 y.im (I t.vt» I'i it - 

clothing a noble sentiment in a noble 
image, give the finishing touches of ex- 
cellence to this most eiiclianting portrait. 

“ (/n the whole, Imogen is a lovely com- 
pound ol goodness truth, aiul afiection, 
with just so much of pa«siun, and intel- 
lect, and poetry, as serve to lend to the 
P'cture that pow'er and glowing riehne'.s 
ot ffl'L'Ct which it would otherwise hive 
wanted ; and of her it might be said, it 
wo could condescend to ipioU: liom :i:iy 
other poet with Shakspoare open bclote 
us, tbar ‘her person was a jj.uadi-jc, and 
her soul the cherub to guard it.’ ” 

We come now to Cordelia, W'urdb* 
worth saj's, that to her 
** The meanest llowe, th it bIow> can give 
.Thoughts fhaC offc/! lie f'-u de.\j lor 
tear?.” 

To wee[) over a ilo\v<‘r, would 
scarcely, under any circuin^tauce'*, 
ex«;ept assoeialiori with iiii*iiTaMe 
Mifl'erini's of the lieart, be becomiug 
in a man not only full-grown, but 
“ somewhat declined into the vale 
of years.’* Vet tears flow from pro- 
touml depths ; and we. wish Words- 
wortli, in place (»f that startling as- 
sertion, would express some of ihuse 
thoughts inspired by the sitrlit 
the meanest bower that blows,” 
that are too deep for tears.” 

They would probably be not a lilile 
lachrymose. But Mrs ,famesou i ipht- 
lyway-s, that there is in the, lieauty of 
Cordelia’s character, an edfect too sa- 
cred for words, and almost ‘ too deep 
for tears;’ withinhcrheartisafathoiii- 
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less well of purest affection, but its 
waters sl(*ep iiisilenc4*aii(l obscurity. 
Every thing in her seems to lie be- 
yond our view, and affects us iu a 
inaniun* wliich we feed rather than 
per4-eivo. Their liarac tin* appears to 
have no surface, no salient points on 
whicli the fancy can readily seize ; 
tlitM-o is little external developenumt 
of iiitelh*ct, less of passion, and still 
less of imagination.” It is coinpletidy 
made out in tlio course of a few 
scenes, and w«^ art? surprised to find, 
that in these few scmuics thi*re are nm- 
lerials enough for twenty Jieroines. 
She tiien gives us heriileaof Corde- 
lia’s character : — 

“ It appears to me that tiic whole c!ui- 
raet(‘r rests upon the two suhiimest prin- 
ciples of huuiiiu action, — the love of truth 
and the sense of duty ; hijt these, wlien 
they stand alone, (u^ iu the Antigone,) 
arc aj)t to strike us severe and cold. 
Shak'^peurc has therefore, wieathcd them 
round witli the dearest attiihiitcs of our 
Icmininc nature, the power of leelingaml 
iusjiinng alTeclioii. Th.e lir^tp.art ot the 
play >hc\vs us how Coididiu is loved, the 
second p.-ivl how she can love. 'lo her 
frilhei* she the object ot u siuTet prefer- 
ence ; hi' agony at her supposed unkind- 
lU'S*. draws trmn him the confession, that 
he had loved her most, and • thonglit to ^et 
his ic'l on her kind nursery.’ Till then she 
hud been * Ins best object, the argtimentof 
Ills piiU'C, balm ot Insage, most best, most 
dearest!’ 'i’lie faithful and worthy Kent 
is ready to brave death or in inn de- 
fence ; and afterwards a farther i:nj)rcs- 
siou of her benign hwectiiess is conveyed 
in a simple and beautitui manner, vvlien 
wc are told that ‘ since the lady (Jordclia 
went to rrunrr, her lather’s poor fool had 
much jiiiied away.* We have Jicrscnsi- 
bilny ‘ when patience and .sorrow ,tiove 
which sliould express her goodliest ;’ and 
all her filial tenderness when she com- 
mits her poor father to the care ot the 
physician, when she hangs over him as he 
in sleeping, and kisses him as siic con- 
l .mnhites the wreck of grief and majesty.” 

We have then, ac.compauictl by il- 
lustrative quotations," unpretending 
but admirable remarks on ('ordelia’s 
inihl magnaniinily, as it shiricH out 
ill her tarewelJ to }i(*r sistern, of 
wliose evil (pialitii^H she is p(»i*fectly 
awar(‘,— in the modest pride with 
which she replies Ui the Duke of 
Burgundy — tin; motives with which 
hhe takes unarms, jiot for .ambition 
but a dear father’s rights/*— in lior 
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<!alm fortitude and elevation of soul 
arising out of a sense of <luty, after 
her defeat, and lifting her out of all 
eonsideraUon of self, Avliile she 
finds and fears only for her father. 
What follows is more striking, and 
shews how genius can utter smiti- 
iiH'nls as original as just, <‘ven on a 
subject that is felt, if not understood, 
by all the woj kh 

‘‘ Blit it will he said that the qualities 
here exemplified — as siuisibilit}*, gentlo- 
iiess, magnanimity, — fortitude, generous 
alfeetion — are qualities wliieli belong, in 
their jxu lection, tootliersol Sfiakspearo's 
ebarueters — to Irnogcii tor instance, who 
unifes them all : and yet Imogen and 
(\>rdL*lia are wholly nnlike each othtr. 
Even though \vc should reverse their 
situations, and give to Imogen the hiial 
devotion of (‘ordeJia, and to C’oriieli.i the 
coni'igal Mrtuos ol Imogen, still they 
would leinain peifeetly disrinet as wo- 
men. >Viiat is it, flu'ri, uhieh lends 
fo ( ordJia tliat. jieeuliar and n.drddinl 
truth ot character which (livtinguidic-s 
her trorn every other human being? 

“ It is a natural ro^-erve*, a tardiness 
of disposition * vvlii^di oltcn leave*- the 
Instoiy unspoke which ir imends to do/ 
— a subdued qiiierness of deportment 
and expression — a veiled ssh} ness thrown 
over all her emotions, — her languageand 
her manner — making the outward demon- 
stration invanuhly lall short ol what v\e 
know lo be the feeling uithiii. Not only 
is the ]U)rtrHit suigularly beautiful and 
interesting in itsell, but tlio r»jnduet of 
Cordelia, and the part which hears 
ill the beginning of tlu* story, is rendirred 
consi.stenr and natural by tlic womleilwl 
trutli and delicacy witli which this })ecw- 
liar disposition is .sustained throughout 
the play.** 

Many have written well — ourselves 
niayhap among the number — of 
Cordelia — none better than (Charles 
Lamb and Mrs Jameson. You will 
find our account of her cluiracter 
and condition in Drake’s Life of 
Shakspeare, quoted from lui an- 
tique number of Maga. The Doc- 
tor calls it incomparable — hut here is 
something at least as good — pardon 
the harmless vanity of a simple old 
man - 

“ In early youth, and more particular- 
ly if we are gifted with a lively imagina- 
tion, such a character as that of Cordelia 
is calculated above every other to impress 
ftnd captivate us* Any thing like mys- 


tery, any thing withheld 01 wiiluirawn 
from our notice, seizes on our hiiu y by 
awakening our cuiiosity. Then wo are 
w'on more by what we half perceive aiul 
half (Tcafe, than by what is openly ex- 
pressed and freely bestowed. But this 
feeling is a part of our young life : when 
time and years have chilled us, when we 
can no longer alford to send our souls 
abroad, nor Irom nur own superfluity of 
life and scmsibility spare the materials out 
of which wc build a shrine for our idol — 
then do we seek, we a'-k, we thirst fur that 
warmth of frank, confiding tenderness, 
which revives in ns tlie withered luVections 
and feelings buried but not dead. Then the 
excess of love is welcomed, not repelled 
— it is graciou-^ to us as the sun and dew 
to th*! seared and nven trunk, with its 
few' green leaver. Lear is old — “ four- 
score and upwjiru’* — !»ut we see wliat he 
lias lu'cn ill former day^; the ardent j>a«- 
-ioi's ot youth liave turned to ra‘*liiie«s 
and w ilfulnc^*^ ; !.»• is long jiasstd that 
ace when we are more hles.sc d in what 
V. c bestow than in whe.t we receive. 
When he says to hi^ daugh.ters ‘ 1 gd\e 
ye all!’ wo feel lh.»r Im* n'tpiiie.s all in re- 
tuin, with a jealous, le^tless, exieting af- 
fedion whi{‘h defeats its own wi^hes. 
Ilow many such arc there in the world 
How many to sympathize Nvith the fiery, 
fond old man. wlien he slirinks as if po- 
ll Irled from ( ordelia's quiet calm reply 1 

* I ///*. Xow our joy, 

Allh Jjifi the not lec^^l — 

U h.i r.'in you %,iv to il'.iw 
\ i]i I mou* opulcMit than your sifters ^ Speak ' 
Noilnoi!, my lord. " 

7(1- '. Xotinii;; ' 

(. <<• . ,N« llmii.', 

] > •r, X(>ilni\: can vovr.c of nothing — ?peak 
.14.1:1. ■ 

( Lnhappy that \ am ' I cannot heroe 
Mv heart into inv mouth. 1 lo^o jour majesty 
.\rcordir .4 to my huud, nor more, lior les.-.' 

“ Now this is perfectly natural. Cor- 
delia has penet luted the vile characters 
ot her bisters. Is it not obvious th.st in 
proportion as her own mind is pure and 
guileless, she must be disgusted with 
their gross hypocrisy and exaggeration, 
their empty protestations, their ‘ plait- 
ed cunning and would retire from all 
competition with what she so disdains 
and abhors,— even into the opposite ex- 
treme ? In siicli a case, as she says her- 
self— 

* What should Cordelia do?— love and be silent* 

For the very expressions of Lear— 

* What can you siy to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ?' 

are enough to strike dumb for ever a ge- 
nerous, delicate, but shy disposition, such 
as is Cordelia’s, by holding out a bribe 
for professions* 
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If Cordelia ivere not thus portrayed, 
this deliberate coolness would strike us as 
verging on harshness or obstinacy ; but 
it is beautifully represented as a certain 
modification of character, the necessary 
result of feelings habitually, if not natiu 
rally, repressed ; and through the whole 
play we trace the same peculiar and indi- 
vidual disposition — the same absence of 
all display — the same sobriety of spee^i 
veiling the most profound alTections— 
the same quiet steadiness of purpose — 
the same shrinking from all exhibition of 
emotion. 

‘‘ ‘ Tousles sontimens natiirels ontlcur 
pudeur,* was a viva vocc observation of 
Madame de Scael, when disgusted by the 
sentimental affectation of her imitators. 
This * pudeup/ carried to an excess, ap- 
pears to me the peculiar characteristic of 
Cordelia. Thus, in the description of 
her deportment when she receives the 
letter of the Earl of Kent, informing her 
of the cruelty of her si^te^s and the 
wretched condition ot I.ear, we seem to 
liave her before us, 

* AV«/. Did your letters |d#*r<'<' the qucM’D to 
any cli*moii^tratioii of cfiicl y 

‘ xj'ent. Ay, sir, sIk* took tlioin, an»I roud tln*in 
in rny prose* ncf ; 

And now sind tlion an ampl** ti'«r doivn 
Hor <h*liral(‘ rlinok. It "Oi'niod sin \y,t^ .j 
Ovor lior pA'^sion ; who, ino^t ich^d lik»‘, 

Soiiaht to b«* kill" o\cr Iwr 

Kfnt. O then it niovod luT ! 

CJt nt. Xot to a rujfo. 

Faith, onci* oi tvvh*o sin* lU'.i/cd tin* nann* 
lather 

P.intiin{l> Joith, if it her houtt, 

fried, Sifters • fistfr '' ' Sham<‘ ot'lii<liv^ i ' ' 

Whut f i‘ m ' i' the ni^ht ; 

Letptf>i not //'• tj* ijcrrf ! ’J’hr*ij -Ik* *'hook 
The lidlv water fioiii her heaveoh evi-s , 

• * * « - ^ 

Then au'ay.'jln* -tartod, to deal ith"iiet alone.’ 

Here the last line — the image 
brought before us of Cordelia starting 
away from observation, ' to deal with 
grief alone,* — is as exquisitely beautiful as 
it is characteristic. 

*• But all the passages hitherto quoted 
must yield in beauty and power to that 
scene, in which her poor fatlicr recogni- 
ses her, and, in the intervals of distraction, 
asks forgiveness of his wronged child. 
The subdued pathos and simplicity of 
Cordelia's character, her quiet but in- 
tense feeling, the misery and humiliation 
of the bewildered old man, are brought 
before us in so few words, and at the same 
time sustained with sucli a deep intui- 
tive knowledge of the innermost work- 
ings of the human heart, that as there is 
nothing surpassing this scene in Shuk- 
lipeare himself, so there is nothing that 
can be compared to it in any other writer. 

* fV»v >low does iny royal lord ? Ifow fai«*-» 
yowr majoftty ? 

L*rtr. You do me wropg to take me out ofXJio 
grave. 


Thou art a !%oul in bliss; but I am bound 
Tpoii a wlieel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead, 

Cor, Sir, ilo you know im* t 

Lear. \ on are a spirit, I kiio*\ ; When did you 
die ? 

Cor. Still, still fiir wide ! 

Phjjs. Ile'sscarec awake: let him alone awhile. 

Li'dr, Where have I luvn Where am 1 ’ 
Fair daylight ? ^ 

1 am mightily abuced. 1 should even die with pity 
To sec another thus. 1 know not what to say. 

I will not swear these are my hands. Let’s see ; 

I feel this pinprick. Would I were assured 
Of my Minditioii. 

Cor. O look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in hcnedieliou o'er me. 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Leu/'. Pray, do not mock me: 

1 am a very loolish, foiitl oM man, 

Foursu>reand upwards, and to deal plainly with 
you, • 

I fear 1 am not in my perfect ninid. 

Methiiiks 1 should know >ou, and know this man. 
Vet I am ilonbtful . for 1 am m.iinly ignorant 
What place thi-» is : and all tin* skill I ha\e 
Remembers not these garments, nor 1 know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not lauj'h at me , 
For as I am a man, 1 tliink this lady 
To he iriy child l'or<leh.i 

i'ur. Arul so I am, I am ! 

Lea?. Be your tears wet ? Ve-i, 'faith. I pray you 
weep not : 

If you have poison for me, 1 will drink ir. 

I knov/ yi)ii do not lo\e me , for jour <.Uiw. 
Have, as I do remeinhci, done me wroni- • 

You l'a\e ‘■oine eaiist', they have liot. 

Tl.*'. No c.iusc, no cause '* 

“ As \v(* do not estimate Cordelia’s 
affection for her father by the coIdiies*s 
of her language, so nuitiur .‘‘huuld wo 
measure licr indignation ag iin^t her sif- 
ters by the rnildnc'-s of Inr cxpres‘'ion‘-'. 
^Vhat, in fact, can he ifoie eloqmntiy 
significant, and at the sumo time more 
characlLTistic of Cordelia, than the single 
line when she and her latliLr are convey- 
ed to their prison — 

' Slirvli ^^e not '^ec llje-c daughter^ and 
•'Mers'’ 

The irony here is so bitter and intense, 
and at the same time so quiet, so lemi- 
iiirie, so dignified in the cxpreF.sioii, that 
who hut Cordelia would have uttered it 
in the same manner, or w ould have cun- 
densed such ample meauiec: into so lew 
and simple words? 

“ We lose sight of Cordt lia dining the 
whole of the second and third, and great 
part of the fourth act ; hut towards the 
conclusion she reappears. Just as our 
sense of human mibciy and wickedness, 
being carried to its extreme height, be- 
comes nearly intolerable, ‘ like an engine 
wrenching our frame of nature from its 
fixed place,’ then, like a redeeming angel, 
she descends to miiigic in the scene, 
‘ loosening the springs of pity in our 
I’yes,* and relieving the impressions of 
pain and terror by those of admiration 
and a tender pleasure, I'or the cuf.a- 
stropbe, it is indeed terrible! W’ondrous 
fcrrihle! WJieri Lear enters with (’ordc- 
lia dead in Iiisarms, compassion and awe 
so sei'ic Oil all our facultic.s,. that v/e are 
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kft only to silence and to teari?. But if 1 
judge from my own sensations, the 
catastrophe of Lear is not so overwhelm- 
ing as the catastrophe of Othello. We 
do not turn away with the same feeling 
of absolute unmitigated despair. Corde- 
lia is a saint ready prepared for heaven 
—our earth is not good enough for her: 
and Lear ! — O who, after sufferings and 
tortures such as his, would wish to sec 
his life prolonged ? What ! replace a 
scejitre in that shaking hand ?— a crown 
upon that old grey head, on which the 
tempest had poured in its wrath ? — ^on 
which the deep dread-holtcd thunders 
and the winged ligldnings liad spent 
their fury? — O never, never ! 

* Lol him pass ! he hates him 

Tliat would upon the rnoh ol Ulin rouijli world 

retch him out longer.' ’’ 

In an introductory dialogue be- 
ttveen Alda and Medon (the fair cri- 
tic and a friend) full of spirit and 
grace, IMedon asks, “ do you really 
expect that any one will read this 
liltb» book of yours V'’ and Alda an- 
swers, one writes abook without 
a liopo of finding Headers, andJ shall 
find a few.’’ Jiut she adds fervently, 
” out of the fullness of niy o^vn Iieart 
and soul liave 1 written it. In tin* 
pleasure it has given me, in tlie new 
and various \iews of liuinau nature 
it has opened to me, in tin* beautiful 
and soothing images it ha^ placed be- 
fore me, ill the e\(‘reise and im- 
provement of viy own faculties, I 
liave already been n'paid.'’ Hut Mi)- 
don asks how slie could clioose 
“ such a tlireadhare subject,” liinting 
that Ahla has written* llie hook to 
maintain llie superiority of the fe- 
male sex. .Some of Sliaksneare\ 
women, he allows, are fit indeed to 
“ inlay heaven with stars;” hut \eiy 
unlike tliose wlio at present walk up- 
on the earth. 

Many, doubtless, after IVIcdon, will 
call the “ subject threadbare.” 'riie 
iieavens themselves have to many 
eyes a threadbare look — not abso- 
solutely tatter’d, but sorely worn, 
like the blue surtout— the inor^^Vtlie 
pity — of a Polish patriot or a Spanish 
refugee. In the same predicament 
seem Shakspeare and the sky. 
Hut as to nobler optica “ the eternal 
heavens arc fresh and strong,’' so are 
Hie songs of the Swan of Avon. 
Never, till now, have Shakspenre’s 
ieuiale characters, except when like 
‘<tara they ‘‘ were out in twos and 


threes,” been done justice to on the 
luminous page of philosophical criti- 
cism. Mrs Montague was a woman 
of much merit in Imr day; but, com- 
pared to Mrs .Jameson, was as an 
owl to a niglitiiigale. True, that 

“ Of all the birds that I do sec, 

The owl is the wisest in her degree 

and lier degree was that of a Doctor 
ill Civil Law. The good lady dined 
out and in on the credit of her criti- 
cism, and ought to liave been thauk- 
fiil that she died not of a surfeit. 
Mrs Jameson, we should guess from 
her writings, is a domestic cliaracter, 
and fond of “parlour twilight.” She 
maiiiA*stly belongs to no coterie; hut 
there is no society, however distin- 
guished, lliat her fine, genius, talents, 
and accomplishments, would not 
grace. l:i lliese, lier exquisite coin- 
immtaries on tlu' impersonations of 
the vh tiies of her sex, sliehas “ done 
the stale <ome service” and they 
will know it. “ Long experience of 
what is called llu* world, of the folly, 
duplicity, sIiaUownes>, selfishness, 
wliicif meet us at eiery turn, too 
soon,” vhc well says, “ unsettles our 
youthful creed, if it only led to the 
knowledge of good and evil, it were 
well ; if it only taught us to des]nse 
the illusions, and n*tire from llie 
pleasures of the world, it would he 
better. Hut it destroys our belief, it 
flims our perception of all abstract 
truth, ^ irlue, anil hapjnness ; it turns 
life info a jest, and a very dull one 
too. It makes us iiidiflereiit to beau- 
ty, and incredulous of goodness; it 
teaches iis to consider self as the 
centre on which all actions turn, 
and to which all motives are to be 
referred. While we are yet young, 
and the passions, power. s, ami feel- 
ings, in their full activfty, create to 
us a world witliin, we cannot fairly 
look on the world without — all things 
then are good. When we first throw 
ourselves forth, and meet burrs and 
briars on every side, which stick to our 
very hearts ; and fair tempting fruits, 
which liini to hitter ashes in the 
taste, then we exclaim with impa- 
tience, all things are evil. Hut at 
length comes the calm hour, when 
they who look beyond the superfi- 
cies of things begin to discern their 
true hearings ; wIkmi th{» porreptiou 
of evil, and sorrow, and sin, hrhigs 
also the perception of some opposite 
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good, which awfikons our indulgence, 
or the knowledge of the cause which 
excites our pity.” 

These lino soiitinioiits, so liuoly 
expressed, introduce a nobli' oulu- 
giiim on the moral and pliilosophical 
genius of Shakspearo, For in liis 
pages, says this gifted lady, the crook- 
ed appears straight, the inaccessible 
easy, tlio incomprehensible plain. 
A 11* we seek for is found there; his 
characters combine history and real 
life; they are complete individuals, 
whose hearts and souls are laid open 
to us — all may behold and judge for 
themselves. 

He ikittored no bad pnr slon, 
dis^t[uised no vice in tlie p'lrb ol virtue, 
trifled with no jii*t uiul gciieroii^ piiiiei- 
ple. Ho can inako at bdly, ami 

shudder at crime, yet si ill preserve our 
love for our fellow bein.,’^, and our reve- 
rence for ourselve'J. ilo has a lofty and 
a fearless trust in his own power-', and 
in the beauty and excellence of virtue ; 
and, with his eye il\cd on the load-s'^ir 
of truth, steers trlmnpliantly among 
shoals and Cj nick sand':, where uidi any 
other pilot we had been wrci'kcd ; — tor 
instance, who but hirnsell wuu!<i have 
dared to bring ifiro clo^e contact tv\o 
such characters as lai^o and Desdemona ^ 
Had the colours in which le. lia^^ avraved 
Desdemona pecn one atom less traus, 
parently bright and pure, the charm h id 
been lost ; she could not have bori.e the 
approximation: some .shadow from the 
overpowering blackness of /?/> character 
must have passed over the sunbri^ht pu- 
rity of //crjf. For observe, tiiat lagoN 
disbelief in the virtue ot Dondemona is 
not pretended, it is rouk It ari-es from 
his total w'untof faith in ull virtue; he i^ 
no more capably of conceiving go<fdncss, 
than she is capable of conceiving evil. 
To the brutal coariseness and fiend ivli 
malignity of this man, her gentleness ap- 
pears only a contenTiptible weakness ; her 
purity of affection, which * saw Othello’s 
visage in his mind,* only a perversion ot 
taste ; her bashful modesty only a cloak 
for evil propensites ; — so he represents 
them with all the force of language and 
self-conviction, and we are obliged to 


listen to him. He rips her to pieces be- 
fore us — he would have bedeviled nn 
angel ! yet such is the unrivalled, though 
passive delicacy of the delineation, that 
it can stand it unhurt, untouched. It is 
wonderful! — yet natural as it is wonder-. 
ful. There arc still people in the world, 
whose opinioii.s and icelings are tainted 
by an habitual acquaintance with the evil 
side of society, though in action and in- 
tention they remain right ; and who with- 
out the real depravity of heart and ma- 
lignity of intention ot lago, judge as lie 
does of the ehantefers arnl productions of 
other.''*.’’ 

Alda is then asked by Medon, if 
tUi'ie 1)0 indeed in the world many 
“ women in whom tiie alVeeiions and 
the moral sentiiiKMits predominate,*’ 
jiikI she un''Wer'H many such ; for the 
dovelojiment of aliectioii arul senti- 
ment is more and nnoblnisive 

tlnin that of passion and intellect and 
less observ(*d. It is more commmi 
too, and therefore le.ss remarked ; 
but in women it '/euerally g’iv(‘s tlie 
])revailing tone to the character, ex- 
cept where vanity has Ixum made the 
riilitiLf motive. Alda, therefore, want- 
ed ciraracter in its essential truth, not 
modified hy ])articular (‘usjom.s, by 
fashion, by situatimi ; she wished to 
illustrate the manner in which the 
atVections would naturally display 
theinselves in women, whether com- 
bined with high intellect, n*t]julated 
by relleclion, and elevated by imaLri- 
nation, or existing with perverted 
disjiositions, and purilitMl by the mo- 
ral .sentiments, “ i found all in Shak- 
speare ; and Ids delirieatioT].s of wo- 
men, in whom the virtuous and calm 
afl’ections predominate, and triumph 
over shame, fear, pride, resent went, 
vanity, jealousy, are perfect in their 
kind, because so (piiet in their ef- 
fect.” 

How nobly Mrs Jameson has dis- 
charged onfj part of hcrgracious task 
we have now seen; — aim next month 
we shall be delighted to accompany 
her in her exposition of the (vharac- 
ters of Passion and Imagination. 
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lias boon and snno; in 
pra'iHft of tlii.'i our ora or ap:o. To lioar 
Noino poo[)l(? spoak, yon would think 
it the niostillustrious sinoo the h’lood ; 
that not till now liad Iho human soul 
readied its full Rtature, and boon 
firmly knit in all its powers. A<M*ord- 
ing to their creed, Sensation, IVreep- 
tioii, Judjrinent, Abstraction, Taste, 
Imagination, Genius, Reason, are now 
all as excellent faculties as they even* 
can be in niorUil nature, (lompared 
with the past, the present is a glori- 
ous time, and we can only }io])e that 
its glories will survive in the future. 
Dawning has grown meridian ; nor is 
Ihero need of aiiotlu?r sun to rise ou 
midday, so splendid the illumination 
of the mental heavens. “ The fond 
admirers of departed worth,” must 
moderate their enthusiasm — hang 
down their heads and he mute, riui 
" March of Intellect” has left, dwin- 
dled in the distance, shapes whose 
stature once seemed to reach the sk 3 % 


We smile to jead that there were 
dants in those days ; for to the “largo 
oihs of onr m.'ijestie eyes,” they are 
l)Ut pigmit‘s. Of all obsolete beliefs, 
the most ahsiird is that in the wisdom 
of our ancestors. 

}3ut, strange to note, as much has 
been said and sung in disparagement 
of this onr era or age. It has been 
ehujuentiy lamented that the ancient 
spirit is dead — dead and buried. The 
“ J'ancy’s Midwife ” is a sinecurist — 
for she is called ou to assist at no 
new births. And how should slie, 
since Fancy’s self is ellete ; and her 
elder sister, Imagination, once so pro- 
lific ill her loveliness, a Polyaudrist 
with all her Passions of old ardent 
as bridegrooms and aftectionate as 
liijsbands in that long honeymoon 
that for ages knew iio setting, has 
been by her lords and masters “ flung 
oft' to beggarly divorcement r” As 
for Reason, she has turned Jier eyes 
outwards from herself and her own 


• CliaractorUtioH of Wowon, Itfonil, Puptii’ul, and Hi>toiMnil ; widi fifty vigiu'ft*- 
etcdiiligs. By Mrs Jiimrsoii. In two vohnui*^* I^omlon; Saui'dfrs and (>tl**y. 
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being— become ** of the eartb> earthy” 
—and goes by steam on railroads 
with prodigious velocity, along mat- 
ter wnere ml things have at last found 
their level. ’Tis an age of mere ma- 
chinery, and all its pride is in Dy- 
namics. 

They who “ live in the spirit of this 
creed,” can see nothing but steam- 
engines. Up and down for ever before 
their eyes is moving a prodigious 
piston. Every thing seems to them 
to have life — nothing to have soul. 
All is animated and in motion, but 
spirit and thought are denied to be 
anywhere amidst that rontiiiiial clat- 
ter; for 

They nro not of this noisy worM. but 
silent und divine.” 

It is not for us to compose such 
quarrels. But they disturb us not, 
for ours is the perpetual equanimity 
of Thoughtful Love. The soul of 
the world” sometimes changes its 
outward aspect, although its inner 
self be unchanged; and sometimes, 
after change wide and deep has ta- 
ken place within it, externally it 
looks almost the same; as, after a 
long night’s unsuspected thaw, ice 
that you believed could sustain an 
army, sinks treacherously beneath 
your feet, and then you begin to see 
water lloating over the whole lake 
that is fast breaking up from its fro- 
zen slumber. 

Something of this sort may be 
going on now. Theremay be a break- 
ing up of old bondage. Like a freed- 
inaD,the human infnd may, with the 
stately steps of recovered liberty, be 
tramplinz upon its chains. But, alas 
and alacKaday ! what if we are for- 
ced to exclaim, as we look on the 
vagaries of too many of the manu- 
mitted— 

See the blind beggar dance ! the crip, 
pic sing!” 

For our own single and simple 
selves, no faith have we in the supe- 
riority of this age over the ages that 
have nreceded it ; nor do we accuse 
It efiner of any inferiority; being 
well pleased to live out our appoint- 
ed time under the manifold blessings 
pF a merciful Providence scattered 
in shower and sunshine wide over 
our Father-Land. Great men have 
been among us ; great men are among 
us; *or if that be by any in aught de- 


nied, hardly has the trembling of 
their palls subsided into the utter still- 
ness of their sepulchres. Great and 
shining lights arc for ever rising and 
setting ; but to some eyes they look 
lustrous only when burning in the 
beauty of life; to others, it would 
seem that they must be sanctified by 
the mists of death, before they can 
bo felt to be objects of admiration 
or worship. 

We need not fear to say, that how- 
ever enlightened in much may be 
the mind of that man wlio indulges 
himself in scornful or contemptuous 
appreciation of tlie moral and intel- 
lectual worth of this a^e, it must be 
in much dimmed or ousciired ; and 
that a still deeper darkness must 
dwell ill his mind wlio iliiiiks liim- 
self coeval with tlie birtli and r(»ign 
of the only true light. Both are blind. 
Yet, perhaps, though the “ laudator 
temporis ac.ti” ajipear the more* par- 
donable, because of tin* magnifx ing 
power td tiie clouds and shadows 
resting on the bygone world, which 
all strangely seems to heloiig to 
the imagination wliere all is iinest- 
ed with glory, yet we cannot over- 
look, in his lo\c and honour of the 
dead, his coldness and injustice to 
the living; nor forgive llie envy or 
the jealousy which all unknown to 
himself may be lurking in his lieart, 
and making him thus iudiffereiit 
to the greatness before Ids eyes, or 
averse to gaze on its splendour. His 
reverence of the dead may in itself 
be perfectly pure ; but not so his 
regard for the living, towards whom 
he may look as objects that in their 
eminence and altitude “ intercept 
the sun’s glad beams,” and keep bis 
ambitious spirit in the shade. Dead 
men tell no more tales — they write 
no more poems. But great geniuses 
who arc walking among us and above 
us, are emerging ever and anon like 
suns, bringing or brightening the 
day, and he wishes they were dead ; 
nay, shudder not at the expression 
of such a sentiment — for is it not 
worse to wisli they had never been 
horn— and worst of all to deny or 
derogate from their God-given glory 
as long as tt shines high in the nrma- 
inont — admiring it more freely as we 
perceive it about to set — and lavish- 
ing our admiration on the “ mightjr 
orb of song” only when it has sunk 
for ever ? 
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The people, again, who praise so 
extravagantly and erringly the pre- 
sent, are in general not so unjust to 
the past as ignorant of it. “ Out of 
sight, out of mind.” But ear and eye 
arc for ever ministering love, and 
joy, and pride, till their life is felt to 
bes in its fulness, the only life — their 
age the only age. All around them 
are bold bright breathing realities; 
nor dream tliey of awaking from 
their tombs, unsubstantial phantoms. 
Tlx* dead have buried the dead — let 
the living love and eulogize the li- 
ving-~-with their lofty lieads Jet them 
all strive to strike the stars. 

But we arc philosophers. To us 
there is no past — no present — no fii- 
tnre—no Time. We arc a man but 
of one Idea — of Bkino. We arc hap- 
]>y or miserable according to the light 
sliining on— ?.s'. JJas— has b(‘cn— 
fv. It is lovely or teriibie — good or 
\vick(Ml-~-lteaven or hell. Horner — 
Jbudar— Sophocles — Virgil — Dante 
— Milton — Shakspeare — Byron — 
Wordsworlh—Seott— all are) stand- 
ing together like great trees — and we 
in our woi ship are tlx* old Druids, 

But we are waxing mystical. All 
we mean to say is, that the Ciood and 
tlxj Fair live in the amalgamating and 
immortalising spirit of Love — and 
that Love has but to op(*n its eyes to 
b(‘hoId the (iood and the Fair, of 
which tlie horizon is boundless. But 
Love may bo moody and capricious; 
may wink or drop its eyelids, or look 
askance, and then it sees inipexfectly 
or amiss; or may hold its hands before 
its all-seeing orbs, till its brain be blind 
as dust. Then, “ as a picture to a 
blind man's eyes,” or to a brute’s, is 
nt)t t^uly the material creation but 
the spiritual too, even to the eyes of 
Love; and this life loses tlio light of 
poetry, just as the earth is darkened 
by a lotal Suu Eclipse. 

1 he grand secret, then, is to pre- 
serve in us the spirit of Love, That 
is indeed 

The consecration and the poet’s 
dream 

and that dead or inert, how stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, seem to us all 
the uses of this world !” and unex- 
^ent the world of imagination. 
While that lives, and moves, and has 
Us being, it never wants fitting food ; 

nor need ever he famished or satia- 
ted in dearth or plenty-»little suffi- 


cing — and all not being overmuch. 
But how many causes are constantly 
at work to smother that mounting 
flame ! Even in the noblest natun s, 
how utterly, at limes, it seems to be 
extinguished, as if frost were on the 
fuel with which they feed it! The 
more comprehensive it is, the more 
intense; for while it gathers, as it 
jipreads, all substances in which the 
element lurks, the very atmosphere 
is rarified, and there is no vapour to 
damp the lire. But see how men of 
genius, false to tliemselves and to the 
cause they were sent to champion, 
the cause of truth, narrow' their sym- 
pathies, lx‘rlging them within a pale 
of prejudices, and in literature, poet- 
ry, and philosophy, and 

“ 1*0 party np what W’as meant for 
luaiikiiol 

Thu?, there are richly endued 
minds, wliose sympathies with genius 
might have been universal, thSit will 
admire no poetry but that of the 
I'lizjiliethan age. Others eschew 
."^liakspeare, nixl i.iss the toe of Pope. 
Many areal! for Byron, the poet, they 
say, of the darker, the sterner, and 
the fiercer passions. Scott’s admi- 
rers are all chivalrously' disposed, 
while the W'ordsworthians worship 
the stilluegs of nature in the religion 
of the W'ooda. But wliat should hin- 
der the same mind from being eleva- 
ted by delight in the study of one 
and all of the great masters ? iNor 
is admiration of all inconsistent with 
preference of one; according to that 
mysterious constitution of each in- 
dividual soul, wdiicli, thougli the 
senses are nearly the same in all 
men, gives a ditferent shape and 
seeming to all objects, so that the 
same rose is a difl'erentrose to every 
pair of eyes in this w'orld, and so also 
3s the rainbow. 

At the bottom of many of such 
prejudices and bigotries lies pride. 
By exclusive wwship, men imagine 
they elevate tlio character of its ob- 
ject, and likewise their own — or ra- 
ther their ow'n reputation. There 
is an Idol I You think it mean ; but 
we tell you it is magnificent, and that 
what you think clay and iron, is gold 
and ivory. Were you as wise as we, 
you too w'ould fall down and worship 
it, as we do in spirit and in truth.'' 
Converts are made; and the sect, as 
it is enlarged, becomes more and 
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more intolerant alike of any other 
faith and of any other good works, 
Goethe was a great man ; . but his 
devotees see but Goethe in the uni- 
verse 

But such love, though narrow and 
exclusive, may be steadfast; and, 
indeed, is sometimes as permanent 
as it is passionate. Weaker minds 
fluctuate in their affection for the 
beautiful, and in poetry change their 
religion every year. They are inca- 
pable of attachineiit. For novelty is 
the charm most powerful over tlieir 
whole nature ; and novelty carries 
its own death-warrant in its name. 
Fickle in literature as in love, they 
have forgotten in autumn the lay and 
tlie lady they raved about in Spring. 
Rogers — Campbell — Moore — Sou- 
they — Scott — Byron — have all in.siic- 
cession had their day of dominion 
over such subjects, who now do no 
homage to those “ grey dibcrowned 
heads,** but, after a six months' alle- 
giance to Barry Cornwall, liave paid 
tlieir court on bended knee to the 
Kings and Queens of the Annuals, 
and finally setthMl down into chief 
contributors to tlieir own Albums, 
where they reign in slate ov(‘r the 
royal family of tlie Fugitives and the 
Ephemerals. 

Sad and sorry are, we to think that 
the Love of Poetry is not what it 
should be in the land where the 
genius of Poetry has achieved its 
higliest triumphs. If at first sincere, 
it will be faithful to the last. For it 
flows not from sensibility alone, 
•but from reason, “and is judicious ;’* 
it. may be chastened without being 
chilled ; and a tempered deJigJit, such 
as can never die, arises, in tlie course 
of nature, from that enthusiasm that 
cannot survive the season of youth. 
But then, as Thought is the chief 
element of the imaginative as of the 
moral state of the soul, people wlio 
give up thinking, or worse still, per- 
haps, who turn all tlieir thoughts into 
worldly channels, lose not oiily tlieir 
power but their sense of the ]>oetical, 
and become aware of something no"^ 
a little absurd in Sliakspeare. 

It would seem as if the multitude 
of persons who give up thinking al- 
^togetlier, as they advance if not in 
]ifo at least in years, is in this coun- 
try very great; and wo liave but to 
lq|9k about us to see bow mighty is 
tfc^umber of those who do think, 
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and that too most strenuously, deli- 
vered up bound, soul and body, to 
pursuits, high or low, of worldly um- 
bitioii. To them Poetry either is not, 
or they regard it but as a matter of 
amuseineiit or mooiisbine; or they 
turn from it with scorn ; or they de- 
sire to forget it as something that 
they know to be too high for them, 
and reminding them, with tlic pain 
of regret and shame, of their better 
being now repressed or oppressed 
within them by the calls or necessi- 
ties of the lot they have chosen in 
life. 

Yet apart and aloof from all such, 
though often seoniiug to be of them, 
how many thousands on thousands 
of pure, high, and strong spirits, must 
there be in this our Britain, who feel 
and know right w<*ll what true pia*- 
try is, and w)io, whether famous or 
obscure, are tlie true poets I 'fhen* 
may be some defects in onr sy-lein 
of education, but onr scliooK and 
colleges annually send Forth into thi‘ 
AV'alks of the world manynohle youths 
who have drunk at the uadMieads of 
inspiralion. 'Diine may he some de- 
fects, too, in our system of (ioim^stic 
life, hut round how many haj)]»y 
heartlis are the Mamiers ami tin* \'ir- 
tues assembled, and where el-e, in 
all the world, are maids and mrilrons 
BO innocent, so thoughtful, in 
British homes V 

The Reading Public is a huge un- 
wieldy blue-stocking, but the Ut'ad- 
irig Private is a slim-nuKIed lady, 
with hose as wJiite as snow. J o he 
praisi’d in reviews, and magazines, 
and newspapers, may be all Muy 
pleasant, but the pool’s heaitmurt 
be touched witli divinest joy to know 
that his lays, if true to natuia*, nill 
be? read and listened to, p«?rhaps wit/j 
tears and sobs, by simple sfu'rits in 
simple dwellings, where all life is 
8im])le, and poetry akin to religion. 

In the great world there is a fa- 
shion in poetry as in all other things ; 
yet *tis but rarely that bad poetry is 
fashionable — at least in our coiiid ry 
and in our age. But not unfrcMjjiient- 
ly the poetry inatronized by fashion 
is Rurticicntly so-so-ish ; find in those 
instances, aa in Byron’s, where it has 
b4?en of the highest excelh ncc, cir- 
cumstances, accidental or extrinsic, 
have kindled the rage wliich expired 
or cooled, when they ceased, or lost 
their chief power of exciteiueiit. lit 
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the world of fashion the finest things 
iti liyron could, except by the few 
of nobler nature, who cannot help 
belonging to it, have been but very 
iiniierfectly understood ; and though 
glorious poetry will make itself felt 
aliuo-'t anywhere, and bursts of 
j>:isr,iou electrify even the palsied in- 
to eimviilsive life, j^et commonly the 
iiK'st <jui»stioiiable passages were 
most spouted, and often some, of 
n nidi the exproHsion wjis as imper- 
tiie seiitiiiient was false. Ail 
who know what poetry is, and what 
fashion, know this — that strains of 
the veiy highest mood would in that 
ii’ratioiial world he utterly unintelli- 
gil)l(* ; and that the diviner spirit of 
poetry ne^er there received even a 
j>ret(‘.nded lioniag(‘. 

Hut th(‘ true hivc^ of true poetry 
jKMcr dies — and we wish to with- 
<Iraw our words, if we said that it is 
jiot strong now in the uatioirs heart. 
Hot it is deep, not loud. And we arii 
loo wise a people, with all our fol- 
lies, to prate alioiu ])oetry, when we 
should be ern[>lnyed about tilings 
prosaic. How^ many libraries then? 
me in tliis island ! Few containing 
iifty volumes, that have not two or 
llinu' of ])oefry; and thousniuls on 
tlioiisainls, vviKue are langiul in all 
lion our all tlie works immortal of all 
the giaoit s(Uis of song. ISor of them 
t>iily, but of the Poirra: I\Ii.nohi:s, too, 
who, however tliey may dislike the 
epithet, are distinguislied among the 
iiiiiliuns of their rellovv-creatures, by 
the ]M)ssession of some portion of 
that divine llame of whieh no spark 
ever fell without something beauti- 
ful beiu'atli it springing uj) to life. 

The love of ]it(?raiure in a nation 
so higlily civilized as ours, yet so 
ardently eiigageil in allairs of life, is 
a strong steady under-curreiit that 
keeps Howiiig constantly on, while 
the upper waters are rulfled or tem- 
pested hy opposing blasts tliat darken 
tlie surface or whiten it witli spray. 
1 ’honght, Feeling, Imagination, have 
their own ample and serene domain, 
wlfere they are not indolent or idle, 
but alive and active in their delight. 
In such quiet regions there is bolter 
tiuui about the “ last new Poem,’ 
Oood liooks win their way, sooner 
or later, and by many pleasant paths, 
into the peaceful repositories of 
knowle.dge j and fine thoughts and 
poble, sentiments participated, 


and sympathized with, far beyond 
wliat humble or desponding genius, 
unassured of its sway over the heart, 
might hope or suspect. The restless 
desire of novelty is there unknown ; 
books are valued by their worth, and 
that worth is appreciated by their ef- 
fect on sound iieads and sincere 
Jiearts, that think and feel for them- 
selves, without slavishness as with- 
out presumption. A good book 
bought and paid for is a treasure to 
the enlightened and loving mind of 
one not rich in this world’s goods ; 
it is not perused with tliat vain and 
gidily passion of curiosity which ex- 
pends itself on a single reading, and 
never ^nore returns to the object it 
burned to enjo}^; but recurrence is 
had to its ]>ages in many an liour of 
leisure from household cares and 
duties, and the thoughtful spirit over- 
llowB again and again with a new and 
an increased delight. 

Jf all this be matter of fact, it is 
cheering to the heart of the benevo- 
lent critic; for lie feels assured, that 
provided lie but pour out his own 
opinions and sentiments in the fer- 
vour of truth, on any subject of per- 
manent iriterest—on any good book 
— mnv or old — in few liands or in 
all — bis elTnsions will give gratifica- 
tion to no inconsideralde number of 
congenial and kindred spirits. It is 
es])ecially so with Poofry. It 
donrishes in immortal youth. Who 
ever tired of reading Homer, or 
Spenser, or Milton, or Shakspeare ? 
or of reading what has been written 
about them by not unworthy critics ? 
Why, there w^ere our own articles 
about the “ blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle,” thrown off, each at a 
heat, from no other impulse than 
that of admiration and wonder ; and 
late ill the day as they were produ- 
ced, they appear to liave been per- 
used with pleasure by many who, till 
thus reminded of them, had forgot- 
ten Homer and his Iliad. 

It may still be the same oven witli 
Shakspeare. I'hc Myriad-minded has 
had many million worshippers. His 
tragedies are all revelations. But not 
yet have the mysteries therein been 
elucidated beyond need of farther 
light.* He may yet be more clearly 
understood, more profoundly felt 
— new vistas may be opened up in 
tliat magnificent umbrage, shewing 
gleams of sea or shadows of moult-* 
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tain— and widor become our visual 
span over the Laud of Faiiry. Com- 
pare Voltaire with Schlegcl 1 and 
what advance in the world’H know- 
ledge of tlie Prophet and Priest of 
Nature ! How the black-letter dogs 
barked at the Swan of Avon I But 
what was the worth of the whole 
pack in estimation with the wit and 
wisdom of Charles Lamb I Samuel 
Johnson himself, though one of tho 
grandest of God’s creatures, com- 
prehended not, in full, the genius of 
the greatest of all poets. He passed 
from reverence to disdain — from 
wonder to contempt — measuring all 
lie found tliere by the standard of 
Lis own experience of lYlan, of 
nature, and of human life,” forgetting 
that W’hat lie judged was — Inspira- 
tion, For how long, and by how many, 
even of the most enlightened, were 
Shakspeare’s women viionght imor 
pictures of the briglUer and better 
half of humanity rC'oij‘^j(ier<Ue per- 
sons sought for cause ^ to account loc 
that deplorable (it lici-mc;, ; inicl the 
j^ood-natured I'asy v/urld w.ts satis- 
fied with tile (wplaiirUion, that in 
those days female cliaracters wore 
enacted liy boys, and that thovfort? 
oor Shakspeare had nothing tor it 
ut to accoimnodatc tiicui .til to the 
capacities of such ropr(^s(‘iita;ives. 
But the blind eyes of lien'^y wore 
couched, ami she became a true In - 
liov(?r ill the angelical luung of wo- 
man, as revea](‘(i' from heaven to hea- 
ven’s own darling genius; and in the 
stainless robes of their Qowing beau- 
ty, arose before eyes of love and 
pity, llevmione, and Imogen, and Des- 
demona, and Cordidia, and tin* rest, 
whose aspect is as tiie calm of the su- 
perior skies, “ inacces.sibie to earth’s 
pollution,” though saddened, even 
in that tlndr own region, with its 
mortal troubles. And have we nut 
again seen, iiow female genius has 
] endered “ the h<*aul,y si ill more 
teouft,” and shewn in woman’s lieait, 
"even in lh(i lowest depths a lower 
deep,” ol love, of iniiocenc.e, (#f vir- 
tue, of religion ? 

Exhausted indr od 1 vVhat-'-aiul 
the subject — Shaks])(iar(? ! 1 ’hc char- 
acteristics of women— exha u«*fe(i ! No 
—not till Joanna Baillie, "Tragic 
Queen,” has dropt her lyre for ever 
—not till the Hemaiis has ceased her 
wild and melancholy strains— not till 
the rich^ioned voice of fair Landon 
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be mule— not till Caroliiic Bowles 
has joined her sister-seraphs iu hea- 
ven I 

It may be all very well for you to 
say 80, who are an elderly unmarried 
man, with a worthy widow woman 
for your liousekccper. No doubt slie 
has been exhausted long since — and 
during the process of her (»xhanstioii , 
many a bottle^ too, of ralilia. But in 
w^oinau’s heart know that there are a 
thousand springs one and all inex- 
haustible, though they keep flowing 
for ever. Woe to the baud lliat in- 
fuses bitterness there, for in nature 
they are most s\v(iet; woe to the hand 
that muddies them, iov untroubled 
they are limpid at their source .as 
when given back iu dew from Jiea- 
veii t(» earth, dropt tremblingly on 
the rose’s leaf in the breatidess twl- 
iiglit ! 

Wecannotbl(lfMV\>{‘ll lo the" ( ini' 
raclevs of the AffeiaiuiiN” so heaiiii- 
fully deveiopt'd in our last Number 
by tlie niO'st enlightinn^d (‘oloL^ist 
of Shakspeare s loveliest idealities, 
liermume ’ 

•* A wuhi I 

rovvarc, U» tomi*. lu.oid !' 

\ et warniij;^ com Porting, rani coni- 
maiuling all in vaio — ^ncii the in- 
tatuuUnl joaUiUsy of her unworthy 
loi’d. ’Tis tiiC meanest— the base'^'t 
of ail jiassioiis — when c{r«naj(‘ssly it 
inilairies a narrow and a sliallow 
hi'an. Invading a large hearl, ’lis 
like a grim army of demoiis — terri- 
ble. Shall conjugal lov e not exulling- 
ly enjoy the ])rivilege of friendship? 
Next to her husband lieontes, is Fo- 
lixenes, the brother of his soul, doar 
to Jlermiom?. To Sicily sacred is 
her life — to Buliemia her hand is 
open. Of fiiendsiiip slie, is lavisli 
as of love, and hotli are clear as day 
in her holy innocein e. But in the 
midst of her stately happiness, the 
Queen, the mati on, and the mother, 
is covered all at once willi dishonour 
ns with againieiit. Odious in her hus- 
hand’H eyes before ouis she waxes 
hi Ighter and more bright " with some- 
thing of an angel light.” Disbidieved 
hutliy one human bi*ing, slie np])ealH 
to Heaven, and Heaven d(’clar(*s her 
sinlesF. At such a crisis of h(3r fate, 
conscience coinmunpH willingly with 
the skj', and we are not startled by 
the sublime fiction ef the response 
and judgment of an Oracle. Tho 
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Jieart of her one princely boy has 
burst — it is broken — and he is dead 
of the passion of shame — not for his 
mother’s sake so much as bis ta- 
iIhu’b — 

— the young Piince, whose honourable 
thoughts, 

Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the 
heart 

'i'hat could conceive, a gross and foolish 
sire 

Blemished his gracious dam!” 

I for one royal girl is exposed to pe- 
rish ; and how touchingly is that story 
told by Antigonus, soliloquizing in a 
desert country near the sea ! hi 
the hi'^tre of \irtue, and the gloom 
agony, llie childless widow — for 
thong!' forgiv lug lier luishand all, she 
has pronounr'ed a solemn divorce — 
r(‘tires into seclusion from love and 
life, de(*p, dark, and hironimunicahlc 
vs tin* grav(‘. Into lliat sixteen y(‘avs’ 
pciiMiJce—- not for her own sin, (dr 
‘die is |Mjrc, liiil for hen* luishand’ q 
nith whom slie donhtless iias \uw<*d 
?v> he, recomiied on the bed of death 
{ !‘Ut lliM\en hiiu'/s, in iis own good 
time, a more ]disH,|dl n'ctniciliaiion) 
"imagination fears, in its reverence. 
"V e.i for on(*nioni(MU to enter. It could 
notliavi' lieen wholly uidjapjiy, self- 
suslaii.ed as llermione was by Inw 
devotion (o one Isoly purpose; and 
that she acted right all hearts feed on 
licr wondrous reappearance among 
the living as from tJie dead. Tiiat is 
tlie nionnmt when we should have 
felt that Shakspeare had erred, if 
erred he had, in that her long sutd<'s> 
immurement. Hut our ivhole nature 
leaps up ill a fit of joy^ to liail the 
ap])arition ; and, seeing that llermi- 
one lives, we forgive I.eoates, and 
sympathi/e witli Ids undeserved Imp- 
piiiess, tor sake of !ier standing tlieie 
serenely and spiritually iieautiful, 
whom we in our ignorance liad idly 
mourned jus long ago blended with 
the iiisens ite dtJsf. 

^Vhen llermione comes down from 
the pedestal, passionate ;w is the 
joy ol T^eontes witnessing tliatappa- 
leiit miraole, it. is but on lit^r alone 
that we gaze and think. Paulina, 
not abruptly, but boldly, as ^vas na- 
tural to ber fimrlcss character, says, 

“ Hark a little while. 

Please you to interpose, fair madam j 
kneel, 


And pray your mother's bUssivg f Turn, 
good lady ! 

Our Perdita is found. 

llntiu You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your 
graces 

UjfOii my daughter's head ! Tell me, mine 
own, 

Where hast thou been preserved? Where 
lived ? Ilow found 

Thy father’s court? Tor thou shalt hear 
that I, 

Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being, have pre- 

servLft 

Uly^ulfta sec the 

What say^s llermione to Leontes 
on tl^jcdr reunion? Not one word. 
Hut Polixom‘s says, “ She embraces 
liirn and (Jamillo, “ hangs upon 
lii‘^npck! If she ])eitiun to life, let 
her s])cak loo.” 'I’he statue has stir- 
red — Tiioved — descended — and em- 
braced ; ])ut it is yet silent. Camillo 
^eems almost to discredit his eyes. 
He dou!>ts “ if she pertain to life.” 
“ L(*thor speak I” and her first found 
words are a prayer to tlie gods to 
bless ]jer daughter. Slio does not 
doubt that it is her daughter. The 
f.iitliful Paulina has told her it is; 
and ih<» Oracle, wdio liad pronoun- 
ced herself innocent, W’ould not, she 
knew, have bcLniiled her with false 
hopes that her child was in being. 
This is Hope — and this is Faith — and 
this — the peai e that passeth all uu- 
derstaiuling — is their reward. 

W'e have been somewhat too hard 
on poor Leontes. We must not blame 
him for luiving breathed a disease. 
He has <ln»c’d a rueful punishment. 
All the atonement that could be made 
for bis crime be did make — and the 
heavens liad been long hung with 
black over his head. His crown was 
worthless in his eyes — his throne 
(he seat of misery. Never for one 
da}% wc may believe, had he not been 
haunted by the gJiost of his little son, 
who died of a tiroken heart — of the 
baby* exposed in the wild, and never 
heard ot any more, either she or An- 
tigonus. When Paulina says to him, 
on the arrival of Florizel at his court, 

Haa our Piinctf 

Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had 
paired 

Well with this lord ; there was not full a 
month 

Between their births* 
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Zcontes, Prytliee, no more ! 

, Thou kiiowest 

Hedies to me cojuin when talk'd ofd* 

Paulina! thou wast hitter there— and 

ivliat a pang was thine, Lcontes! 

We almost love Leontes, iu spile of 

his old sin, for his reception of Flo- 

rizel. 

.* 

“ f.ectUrs, 'i’lic Itlcssod god^ 

Pinge all iiiloction tiom oiir air, wliiUt you 
1) ) eliirirtfc hei L* ! You luive a holy father, 
A gruceliil gcm!enia!i ; against who-.e 
p'jrson, 

So sucifd as it i<, 1 have done ; 

For \\ hich tho heaven?-, taking angiy note, 
Have hit mo i-sbiieless ; and your lather’s 
hlo«‘?od «. 

fAs he from IicciVsii me! its It) uitli ynu, 
VVorlhy his goovliie*'?. I f hat vduhl / have 

b fftf 

Miijht f a s /} (thd (bnu/hfci 7icfr hnv ' 
iiof 'd aiif 

Such t/^^oab/ (hinfj'i afi jaai 

His love for llenriione, whom, as 
Paulina somewhat harshly tells him, 
he had “ killed/* sulVors no abate- 
iiieut any more than Ijis repentance 
and his remorse. I'iiey are all alike 
sincere. Tiic memory of h(*r beauty 
is fresh as ever after all those long, 
dreary, and dismal y(ws ; and when 
Paulina says to him, as he gazes on 
Perdita, ere she is known by liim to 
be his (laughter, 

“ Sir, rny lioge, 

A’oar eye liath too rnueli youtli in’t ; not 
a month 

'Fore yor/r quetn died, she uas iiioic 
v/orth yiich gjjzt's 
Tiian what you look on now I'* 

lie answers meekly, 

“ / ihf 'Utjhf aj In r 
I^ecn i.i these lo^'h^ I made /” 

And how could he help it? For we 
are told afterwards of “ th(i majesty 
of the ('r<‘atui (! iu rest'inhlance of the 
inolhcv.” His sileiiee on first behold- 
ing the supposed statue of llermiouf*, 
which he had brougdit Prrdita to 
look at along with him, is affecting; 
his ejaculations, broken and passion- 
ate, are so too ; and when Paulina, 
as he offers to kiss the statue, udls 
him to njfrain, for that she will make* 
it move, indeed descend, and take 
him hy the liand, while all who think 
it unlawful business may depart, 
Leonte», as if some wild dim hopf- 
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were prclernatiirally beating in his 
heart, says, 

‘‘ Piocccdl 
Ko foot shall stir.” 

Oil receiving her embrace, he utters 
but a vtM-y fciv words, by joy struck 
mute. It would be unchristian not 
to forgive Leontes. 

Sweet I.Mor.KN ! why madest thou 
with Posthuimis a clandestiin? mar- 
riage? ]>ocnuse the ipieen was a 
wicked and cruel stepmother, and 
would have cared no more to poison 
thee ill the palace than a rat. No 
blame allaehcs to a danglder on ac- 
count of any virtuous lo/e-aftaii\ 
who lias a had mother, lint, heshles, 
the provoeation she sufl’ered from 
that cinm.sy calf Cloten was loath- 
some, and loveable was tin* embraci* 
of the manly Leonatiib. For we are 
assnied on the word of a gentle- 
man/’ that he was 

*' a creatine Midi 

A'-, i .0 sCi' k tliroui:li the ugloii" ol tiiC 
eai th 

For one hi-* iike, there nonld he some- 
thing failing 

iii him that sJionld compare. 1 do not 
tiunk, 

So fair an oiituaid, and sucli J tuif u iililn, 
Fmdows a man but lie.” 

“ Al! tlic karning that his time 
Could make him the rceeiNcr of he tCiok 
As we do ai’*, fa*'t ‘i was ministerM, and 
Jri hir> *^pring became a Ijarvest ; lived in 
coin t, 

.'Which raic it is to do,) mo^'t praised, 
most loved ; 

A sample to the youngest; to the more 
niatur'*, 

A pi iss that Icated them ; and to the 
graver, 

A cliiid that guided dotards ; to his rni-~ 
tress, 

Fur whom he now is l)ani‘'hM, — f.er own 
price 

Prudaiins how she esteem’d him and his 
viitue ; 

Hy her cleeliun may be truly read, 

What kind ot man he is.” 

Fair reader, canst thou hJamo Iino^ 
gen ? and hear how teij(i<»rly Jier 
husband spcniks to her on tho ovc of 
hts banishment. 

** My rpiecn ! iny rniAross ! 

<) lady! weep no more; lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Thun doth become u man !” 

** W/ite, my queen I 
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And with luiiie eyes Til drink the words 
yon send, 

'i'ljoiig’.i ink be made of gall !’* 

1 5 lit to (loeoivc lior father ! 'I'lio veiy 
euntrary is the truth, ('ynihelinc — 
becoiKl-wift'-riddon— wished her to 
marry ( loten — hut Imogen cliose 
an oagh*, and did avoid a puttock.” 
What else eould liis majesty expert V 
Sli(‘ tells liini ])lainlys in justilication 
nf herself and Jiusbmid, 

“ Sir, 

1. is \oiir f.iiiit that I inn jvcd Tust- 
iiuir.us : 

Vuii hied him as my jilay-Udiow ; and lie is* 
A iiiun, woirii any \\Onvinl” 

js she too bold in thus speaking the 
rnith to lier father? Tlie next rno- 
iiient her heart sinks, and when he 
ask'' her, “ Art thou mad “r” .She an- 
swers — 

^ .'ir : 1 K-a'. eiu O'Um i‘ inc ! Vt oiild 
I w ( re 

A li*'"/ hcr<i’s <i;niph((r' and my 

t* ir ru siie]>hci d’* moi 

'Mie ( ’landestim; Marriage, then, 
IS \ indicati'd V It is — sacMMlIy. lAir 
shr referred loM>elf unto a y.oor 
I’ui worthy gentlmnan.” And ihough 
hei hiishami is under han, Imogen 
will not even th(' (jueen to 

A'o/i in his disparagmiu'iil. IMsanio 
informs them lliat ( loten had drawn 
on his nuihter, who rath(‘r playevl than 
fought, and the soul of the youui' 
n ile is up, as siie says saiTastically— 

** '1 o dr-xw upon an exiie ! () brave sii I 
I would tiiey were in Alric both locelhcr; 
A/v '^rlf ' hi/ rrifii a ntt'nhj that I mhjJj pj uh 
I'lif /f(!i I’-IkU fi.' 

Maid — Inide — wife — and widow, all 
in one bright glimpse, and one blaek 
gloom of lime I In her conjugal af- 
fection dutiful and beantifiil," little 
doth that wicked stepmotber know 
of the lieart of Imogen. 

*' Qfurn. Weeps .sbe f till, sfiyest tboii ? 
Dost (hon think in time 
‘She will not (piench, and Jet iri.struclions 
enter, 

^V li ore /b//^ now pos‘C‘';'es ?” 

To Ibc poisoner rock-fast love de- 
serves no belter name tban“ /o//// /” 
Lear, indeed, used almost the same 
U'oril — but oh I with what other 
meaning, to bis Cordelia I 

“ See ! iny poor fiol is dead !*’ 


And sets it so very bright a jewel in 
the crown of wedded faith to turn a 
deaf ear to the seducer ? It sets none 
at all. Nor thought Shakspeare that 
it did ; but above, tbc blackness of 
Jaebimo’s guilt tlie soul of Imogen 
“ star-bright appears.” The cun- 
ning of the serpent serves to sIkmv the 
bimplicify of the dove. lint ’lis a 
''iiijpJicity stronger to guard that hoh’^ 
bosom, than a sevenfold shiidd of 
etliereal temj)er. No temptation bad 
blie to sin, I’he “ yellow lachimo” 
was ev(‘n a greater fool than knave. 
He krnnv not that 

“ Virtue never may be moYed, 

'J’/iougl^ lewdncKs remit her in tiie tliape 
oJ heaven !'* 

Hut ill her ilialogue with thatdnm e, 
(and clever a- he was ihoiight, he 
was the Prince of l>iinces,) the lafl y’s 
wliole cliara<*ter lla^-hed from out li(‘r 
Imrniiig eyes, while they withered 
the lihellin* of her Jiege-lord; and 
her whoh* ehnraeter smiled J^L^aiIl in 
the softened orbs, as from bis false 
lips — true at least in this— sbe lis- 
tened to the recital of ln*r husband's 
virtues. We carry tlie remembrance 
of that scene along with us vvlien we 
see her on her nay to Milforil- Ha- 
ven — rc'ading that heat t-cleav ing let- 
ter in the handwriting of her "own 
J.eoiiatus — praying j)a‘^‘iionately — 
almo'-l }>i ini(ily — and scarce upbraid- 
iiigly — for death from Pisaniu’s 
sword. Vet she more than submits — 
slu! desires still to live. Her lins- 
band may be ro^itored from bis dis- 
ease — and b}' lier bo more than 
forgi\en. To love like lier's life is 
sweet, 'riierefore slie becomes Fi- 
<lele, and an inmate of the outlaw’s 
cave. 

Flowers kmgh before Jut in tiit ir hefi5, 
Ami fiagrarice in her footing treads I’* 

Her presence beautltiOR ibo savage 
scenery of the forest ; and the spirit 
of Love, brealbing ibrougb tliat dim 
disguise, ]>ervades the lieroie hearts 
of her unknown brothers, uniting the 
bold and bright with the fearful and 
the fair, in the mysterious instinct of 
iiatuve- She seems to die, and that 
dirge .deepens at onci' ouv love aiul 
our 8orro\\\ as wi* think ot lier 
now a spirit in heaven. So profound 
and perfect is our pity, as we listen 
to that poetry and that music— a 
forest hymn indeed I — that we are al- 
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moat reconciled, even as Guiderius 
and Arviragua are, to Fidclc’s death. 

“ Guu Fear no more the heat o* the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Gui No exoreiser harm thee ! 

An\ Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
(ruf. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

.-trr. Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Bof/i. Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave !’* 

We remember that we used to 
think of old that Imogen’s ])assion 
on finding wliat she believed vas the 
dead body of Postliumus, was not 
enough intense. Boy -critics then 
were we on 8haksj)eare — now we 
are ati old man. What is the truth ? 
Imogen lias awoke from a poisoned 
swoon — and has been bestrewed with 
dowers like one of the dead. As the 
swoon has gone, on comes sieep. 

Faith, ril lie doivii and sleep !” 
Something homau-Jike beside her 
on the ground; and on the uncertain 
siie says to herself, but soft! 
no bedfellow !” TJien seeing that it 
is indeed a liody, she utters that 
beaulifui exclamation — 

O go»U and godfU>' > ! 

Those llowersare likt- tin* pl*'a'urf3 of the 
world ; 

This bloody mati the rare ou t. I hope I 
dn'diii / ’ 

For a while longer she knows not 
whether she be or be not in the 
power of a dream ; all she knows is, 
that her whole being is ]iossessed by 
fear arid trembling. She «ays, 

Ihit if titiTr bo 

Yfet K'ft in » iKt*» Moall a drop ol j/ity 
As a wi ei'S ey#', ti .ir d tjofN, n part cd it 1' 

llerifiricy — her iimiginalion — as slio 
lies llieri* half-enlraiiced — art* bewil- 
dered by and bewilder lier pfisston — • 
and all the language then given ut- 
terance to in hor strange agony is 
pitched wild and high, a wonderful 
walling of poetry. 

** The dream’s here still ! it i*» ev**n when 
J wake, 

Without me os xoithin me , uA xmoijincd, 
felt. 

A headless man /’* 

At that moment her emotion must 
be— horror. In it all her senses are 


bound up; but it relaxes its hold, 
and slie now has the whole miserable 
use of her eyes. “ The garment of 
Posthuinus !” The huinau heart can 
suffer but a measure — in hers, it has 
been an overflowing one — of any one 
passion. Her actions, her words, arc 
now calmer — they shew almost com- 
posure — she inspects the body of her 
husband with a fearful accuracy of 
love. 

“ 1 know the diape of liis h*^ ; this is his 
hand ; 

ITis foot Alercnrial; hU Alartial thigh ; 
The brawns of Hercules ; but his Jovial 
lace— . 

Muyder in henvea ! flow ? 'Tis r/oar /” 

Had she seen him lying umnutilated 
in the majestic beauty of death, she 
would have ))oui*ed out lier heart in 
tenderest grief, and there would 
have been more of what is i-ommon- 
ly called pathos in lier lamentations. 
But the bloody neck — the siirht, the 
touch of that extorts but one wild ciy. 
“Murder in heaven!” “IJow? ’lis 
gone!” Wlio hut a Siddons could 
have uttered these words in shrieks 
and moans ! with suitalile accom- 
paniment of stony ('veballs, clay- 
wliite face, and the eorivulsive wring- 
ing of agonized hands! Out of the 
ecstasy of horror, andjjrief,and pity, 
and love, and <listrar^tion, and de- 
spair arise — indignation and wrath 
tovv'^ards his murderers. Pisanio ! 
he all curses darted on Ihee! and 
that “ irregulous devil, Cdoten !” All 
is at once brought to light, ’fhe cir- 
cumstantial evidence of their guilt 
is “ strong as proof of Holy Writ,” 
or rather she sees the murderers rc‘- 
veale.d, as in a lurid flash of lightning. 
Forgery! poisoning! iisaassiaatio!, ! 
“ Damned I’isanio!” “ Pisanio!” 
“J^isauio!” “Damned Pisanio!” 
“This is Pisanio’s deed!” “ *Tis 
h (3 and Cloten!” “ Pisanio’s deed 
and Cloten’sl” “ O, ’lis pregnant, 
piefjnanti” Thus she clenches the 
jiroof of their guilt by tlie iteration 
of tlieir accursed names, the very 
sound of every Hvllablc composing 
them being to her oars full of cruelty 
eiifl wickedness. 

'' Wlur*. is th}f head / ti'ht‘,'e\'i that 9 Ah 
no: f ndtertiS that ? 

Pisanio nUjhl have hilled ihee at the heart, 
And left this head on /” 

But, had his heart been stabbed, 
and his breast all blood-bedabbled, 
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would her woe have been less wild? 
Then had she thought, ‘‘he might 
have spared the heart !” Distracted 
though slie be, and utterly prostrate, 
what a majestic image crosses her 
brain, as she gazes on the majestic 
corpse ! 

‘ Troni this most bravest vessel of the 
world 

►'struck the main-top 

U I- 

colour to ray pale ciicek with thy 
blood, 

1 h it wo tlie horridcr may seem to those 
inch ch.uieo to find us : O, iny lordi 
njy lord!'’ 

Docs slie smear Ijcr face with his 
blood > A desperate fancy ! Iiilier 
horror slic madly desires to look Jior- 
rid; and all this world being terribly 
^ liaoged to lim*, hJie must he terribly 
cj, angl'd too, and stiike with alVright 
tliosc which ciiaiU'c to find h(*r/’ 
Mo! haslorgot the I'ave and ilsdwelU 
Cl", tnai, sh(‘ was reco\erin2r from 
iicr swoon, kept idimmering bidore 
r (‘yes. She thinks no nicie tjia: 
'>h(* “ Wat, a ea*. c kcep^M*, and < ookml 
lO h<iic'’‘'.t creuluies’' — (o her (iiiide- 
J i'ls and Arviraiius haw* ci'a’^ed to be. 
— llicir heautiiui an' ra/cil 

oi{i I ronj lier brain. She cares not oa 
wliut pai I. of the wide u ild world siic 
may b<? lying now; and lier last 
words, ere once more slop the 
ings of her heat I, are, “ U, my lord ! 
ni) loid!’’ And who are those 
wi.o chance to fmd lier laiciiis, 
.a <'apt:iin, and other otlicers, and a 
soothsayer, conversing about the war. 

“ i.ttriHs. Soft, hoi wh'it trunk islicrc- 
Vv Jthoul Ins top? The ruin speuks, time 
somelimo 

it wsjs a worth) biiiliiiug j Itow ; a 
Oi rluilu) sLrpituj on him ? But 

i'i/iltr) : 

l'«w rmturo doth ahhor to make hi.s ht d 

^Vitli tljM d(n,n(-f^ (j;. open 

dead. 

lA L\s rco Uic ^}oy’‘^ wee I * 

■ H) leli Jmcius — a vcievan Uomau 
gent'raL I5nt Imogen, a young Bri- 
tish lady, ‘‘fihhnried not to make 
Ihm' bed wiili the dtd’unct, nr sleep 
upon l!m di'ad;’’ she liad said “but 
soft I no bedfellow!” llelieving it 
was her huMbaiurs corpse slu* laid 
down her licad, where it bail often 
lain betore, and llierc Ibuiul obli- 
vion. 

IddeJe at once finds favour in the 
eyes of the Roman Lucius and hi« 


attendants, as she had clone in the 
eyes of the Briton Belarius and his 
princely boys. Lying on that bloody 
pillow, she utters these most touch- 
ing words. 

This was my master, 

A very valiant Briton, ami a good, 

Tiiat here by mountaineers lies slain;— 
Alas ! 

i heie arc no more such masters I may 
wander 

From cast to Occident, cry out for service, 
"JVy many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find sucli another master." 

“ lAiciufj, Tliy name ? 

Jhio, Fidele, *^ir. 

Jmu- Thou do^t approve tliysch the very 
rune . 

■J’iiy name Vvell lits tuy lahli ; tiiy laith 
^hy name. 

V» i!t take thy chance with mo I wiil not 

•vi) 

h nu.i shall he so \seli ina^iefu , but, be 
•'.jie, 

\ij 

C»o wlrh me. 

/ <•. iM jhiij’.v, ‘•'.r, ih.it first, ardt 
I.’ha* 0 liu* cn(N, 

1 il iildc my c.iastiT fiMiii ll»e ns deep 
liu ;• {.•Hii ]>iek a.\cs cun dig; and 
V. lu'u 

With wild \vuc{)-h::iu - mui \,ecds 1 have 
^^trt'Whi his gra\o, 

And on •^uid i. leiituiyor pruyers, 
huch US’ 1 tall, twice o’er, I’li weep, ^nd 

lud Ic.iMcir si> his sti’vico, follow yoU; 

]>h‘,«se ^ou eiileifain me. 
f Ay — ;;ood youth ; 

And rutlur lather tlicc liiuiuiiastor thee. 
AJy fiieiiils, 

The boy liath t:ujg?it ir; manJy duties: 
let 11^ 

Find cut the prettiest d;i'r,ied pflot wccaii, 
Ami in/iko him \Mih our pikes and paiti- 

VtllS 

A iyiiivv I I onic— -iirin liiin ! iloy, he is 
p role r red 

iiy Ihec to us ; and he shal! bo interred 
As jolditr.s ^'ui:, ii, i'hrrrjul ; tripe ihiiiv 
* ' 

rhe sc«_'iic IS jicriVct. Tiio How 
and ebb ot passion is fell by us to 
be obeying, like the sea, the mysUni- 
OUM law of nature. The hntre w;nes 
of woe have subsiilcil almost into a 
calm. The slrengtli of love is now 
tlio Mi]»porf of Imogcirs life — and 
the Ri'iise of duly. Slie has no 
wish* either to die or to live; hut 
her despair is no longer clistrac- 
tion ; and having grieved till sht? 
could grieve no" inore, and reach- 
ed the utmost limits of sorrow, there 
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she is williiip: submissively to endure 
her lot. “ Lcaoiufj so his service !*’ 
not till u'itli her own liiip^ers slic had 
lielped to dip;* her master's grave! 
'J'hat done, and lie buried, “ I follow 
you, so please you entertain me.’* 
The warrior bids her “ be cheerful 
and wipe her eyes and we can 
belie\erliat Imogen obeys one half 
of the injunction — that she does 
“'wipe her eyes;” hut as to being 
“ clieerful/’ never mure may a smile 
vi>it for a moment that beautiful 
couuleiiancc — thoiigli Lucius, look- 
ing on it, may believe that his page 
is iiappy. To him she is but Fidele ; 
to Us — Imogen. 

Jt is wonderful bow our *}>ity is 
never impaired by our knowledge, 
all the while, that tin; corpse is not 
that of lh)''tbunius but Cloten’s. Per- 
haps we forget that it is so; assured- 
ly tlier(‘ is no interruption given to 
tjuv sympathy ; we partake in the 
same delusion, which is only dispel- 
led at last, to our great relief, by the 
last words of Lucius, 

“ Some f'.'/s' lire mean? the iiappicr to 

£ij i 

it was ju^t the same with our feel- 
ings for Imogen herself iu tli<* forest- 
cave. The young ])rinci*H b(‘li‘»ved 
lier dead- -and we, though we kntjw 
slic was but in a swoon, believed ho 
too — almost sulliciently for any 
amount of ‘sorrow. "I'lie tliought that 
Fidele. was not dead but sleeping, 
was so dim, that it marred not the 
emotions with which we bedield her 
funeral rites, and lieard tlic dirge 
chanted, to the scattering over her 
fair hotly of leaves and flowers. 

Pour C'loton ! lie must ]ja\e been 
i). nncanimul, to In? mistake]!, a head- 
less trunk, for Posthurnus- He inet 
with scurvy usage in the forest. Gui- 
d\irins treated him rather unceremo- 
niously, after liuuter’s fashion. 

fi" vtUf r (wULilf nns iritli Chim's licati, 
I’iii ' vtfis Ji too! ; an empty jjur'c, 

Thm; was r.o inoiu-y iri’t . not Hercules 
Ojulil have kiiocUM (Mil his hrniiis, for he 
had riui.e." 

Ite~Liilcr 

j htive Pent Cloten’s ciofj)oil down the 
srrLiirrt, 

In ernhti.^sy to his wolhvr ; his body’s 
li Oita 1(0 
For his return/' 

But what took him BO far from home, 
and into stich salvage places ’r “ Post- 
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humus, tljy head, which now is 
growing upon tliy shoulders, shall 
within this hour be off ; thy mistres^ 
enforced ; tliy garments ctit to pieces 
before thy face; and all this done, 
spurn her home to lier father, wlio 
may, haply, be a little angry for 
such rough usag(\” The game of 
lieads is one that two can ]>lay at; 
and Gniderius was first in hand. 
J5nt why did not CJIoten “ enforce 
his mistress” when she was lying iii 
hisbosom? Beyond all credibility, slic 
laid herself down in her loveliness 
even within his very arms. But his 
courage was cooled — oh ! the craxen 
— and he offered not to take even the 
most innocent little liberty with In*!* 
peerless pmson. 7'liere was some 
excuse for his frigidity — why — for 
lie liad lost not only his heart but bis 
Iiead. ’Tis a pretty piece of retribu- 
tive justice. 

‘ Like a t;lory tVoni afar. like a ivaj'»pcar- 
ing htar,” 

Imogen shews liersclf, at iJie close 
of this “ strange «‘venlful history,” 
in (.’ymbeline’s tent. A irallani com- 
))any, Cymbelims Belarins, Guide- 
riiis, Arviragus, Pisanio tin* faithful, 
lords, ollicers, and attiuidanls, ('or- 
ncUus the physician and ladies, Lu- 
cius, lachimo, lh(‘ soothsayer and 
other Homan prisoners giiarded, ami 
bthind PosTHi’.vT s and A 

burst of suiuhine brightens a day of 
storm. There are gloiious revela- 
tions. 

“ Thi'j sure Idileie ! 

lnufj, tn /V'///, Why <Ii(I you throw 
voiir wciidccl lady from 3011 ? 
Think, that 3 U 111 arc upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again. {Emhracvrj /t/za. 1 
fh lariui. I, old Alorgan, 

Am that Belarius vvliom you .sometime 
baniahed : 

JMighfy sir, 

Tnese two 3 oung geuliornen, that call me 
hither, 

And think they are my sons, are none ol 
mine ; 

T’liey arc the issue of your loins, iny liege, 
And hlcod of your begetting. 

Ct/mbclinc, O Imogen! 

Thou hast Io.st by this a kingdom ! 

Imntfnu Xo, my lard; 

I ha\e got two worlds hy’t. — O tny 
gentle bi others*. 

Have we thus met ? O never say here- 
after, 

But I am truest speaker : you callM me 
brolhtr, 
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When I was but your sister ; I you bro- 
thers, 

Whou you were so iudeccl, 

Viftnbvline* The forlorii soldier, that 
so nobly fouglit, 

lie would have well bceoitied this place, 
and graced 

'J'he thankiiigs of a king. 

J^itsfhumus, 1 am, sir, 

'I’he soldier that did company these three 
In poor be<cemirig.” 

rioteii, beiniy a high-born clown, 
]ia<l hoiiourabbi dcalli and honour- 
able burial. Tlie Queen is dead — 
‘‘ with Innror madly dying, like her 
lif '■ -and Ihcn-e is liappy ending. 

l.-uid we the gods ; 

And let our crooked sirK»kcs climb to 
tln ir nostrils 

From our bles-'C’d altars !” 

'J'he ‘‘ Winter’s Tab*” and f -ym- 
Indiiie,” afteet us with tin' same kiinl 
of interest. 'I’hey are kindred erea- 
lions, “ alike, but, oh ! how diiler- 
enl !” 'I'hey are the two most de- 
li'ihtfnl dramas in tlie whole world. 
Add lo Ihem, ‘‘ As you like* it,*' “ The 
Midsummer -\ight\s Dream,” and 

'Fill' i'empest,” a?ul yiui havi* the 
‘‘ Planetary h'ive,” whom all (‘ve^ 
may worsl»i[). 

Hnt the ‘‘ AVinler’s Tale” and 

(’ymlielim*” do each other tlie 
most resemhh* — beginning, middle, 
and end — and ilnnr spirit is bejinty. 

In each the story opens in a court 
— courts of no common chara(*tor — 
the Sicilian and the niiti-^h— but at 
no given t'ra — or if given, obscurely 
ami uncertainly; as if no chrotiology 
had been Kept, and history were 
not even so much as an ‘‘ old alma- 
nac »” ^ 

llermione and Jmogen are both of 
royal slate — a qne(*n and a princess. 
Jlotli are wedded ; but the one is a 
inotlu'r and a matron, — the other, 
though a hririe, b)()kH still as if a vir- 
gin. l>ut Ilermioiie had once been 
of as delicate, as fragile form as Imo- 
gen, and Imogen in a ftjw years will 
be. as stalely and dignilicd as llor- 
mione. 

Both arc suspected— believed by 
their lords, to be guilty of iucon- 
lijience — though pure as unfalleii 
snow in its while cloud in heaven. 
UiM-inidtiR appeals to the siipevnal 
powers, and an oracle proclninis her 
innocence. Imogen has fallen on 
still more evil tiines<-i-nnd for her tho 


heavens are mute. 'Flie offended 
majesty of tlie Sicilian Queen simu- 
lates death, ami seeks a living tomb. 
The persecuted simplicity of the 
Britisii Princess takes refuge from 
her lord’s injiistict* in a cave of the 
forest. After many long silent years, 
llerrnione descends, a living status 
from its pedestal, and rect ives her 
husband into lier forgiveness. A few 
Aveeks (or l)ut days?) of wild and 
woeful wandering brings Imogen to 
the royal tent, and to the bosom of 
the once more loyal Leonaln<. Per- 
dita, a new star, rises in the Sicilian 
skies — and Ciiiderius and Arviragus, 
new twin-stars, are briglit in that of 
Britain, 

Ah nowhere el^f* in all ])oetry do 
w'e so sweetly feel “ tliat lowly 
sheplierd’s life is best,” as in the 
j>fistoral picture of b'lorizel a!rd Per*- 
dita, so now'bere else in all ])oetry do 
\\ i* so strongly feel the “hiirli li/e of 
a hunter,” as w lieii wc* behobl tbo-J' 
])rincely boys, (biideiius and An ira^ 
;fns, bounding along the silvan rock<. 

But turn wo mwv to take another 
farew'ell look of De^-dc^mona atui Core 
<Ielia. 

''I'he “ gentb* DesdemoiKa, too,” 
like Imogen, wedded without lier 
father’s consent or knowde<lge ; so w»? 
believe did Juliet, so did Jessica, and 
so fain would Perdita have done, 
ami mayhaj), had Ibo'-'iiero be(*n \n\- 
leasonable, even 3iiranda. Shak- 
speare is a dangerous aullmrlo young 
ladies wdio are not oi plains. Yot 
Avhat els(* eould the poor dear iniio- 
c<*nt affei'lionatt* lov iiig youiiii’ cr(‘a- 
tures do ? Ibabaiuio, that, study old 
licenser of tint press, would never 
Iiavtj given his iwpriftmttir to an 
e*ssay on marriage, by the l^Ioor. 
Thai’s Hat. Nobody kiuwv that better 
than his own daughter — and nature 
never told the “ gentle Desdemona” 
to keep till her gontleiiess for lier 
sire. None of the. “ w'ealthy curled 
darlings of our nation” had taken her 
fancy, her feelings, or lier heart ; but 
Brabantio, though riglit in calling lier 
tender, fair, and happy,” w as w rong 
in aiVinning that her indiiVerenee to 
them proved her to be. “ oppo>ire to 
marriage.'’ lago grossly calls DtlielUi 
“a black ram,” Brabantio speaks w ith 
disgust, of bis “ sooty bosom,” and 
mine Ancient afterwiirds, in ( ypriis, 
again sarcastically speaks of the 
‘‘Black Othello,” All that is very 
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well. But not only did Desdomona 
gee Othello’s visage in his mind,” 
but his complexion, as long as he 
kept his temper, does not appear to 
have been geiieially thought repul- 
sive. People at large who knew’ iiim 
express no surprise or astonishment 
at hearing that tlie noble general had 
married a beautitul white wife— 
e\en the “divine” Desdemona. The 
fairest women are seen every day 
marrying wlint must always seem to 
us the ugliest men, and for love, or 
if not for love, for hatred — a still 
more unaccountable case. Nor had 
those ugliest men — as far as we ever 
heard — seen the “ Anthropophagi, 
and men whose heads do g^^ow be- 
neath their shoulders,” nor could 
the most eloquent of them have de- 
livered a speech, composed for the 
occasion by a literary friend, half as 
long as ()iiiello's, in the Council 
Chamber, even with the assistance 
of copious notes on a paper that, if 
observed, might appear to be the 
lining of liis hat. AVhere is the won- 
der, then, of that happening once on a 
time in \’enice, wJiii Ji is perpetually 
happening, without one circumstance 
of alleviation, in London, and Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, and Bristol, and Edhiburfrli, and 
Glasgow ( we know a case in Paisley ), 
namely, that an ugly eldeily gentle- 
man wins, WOOS, and wears a beauti- 
ful young lady, fresh and fair from 
a boarding school, and an adept, 
though a novice “ in house affairs y” 
But in good truth Othello was the 
finest man of his time — the Captain 
of the Venetian Six-Feet Club. He 
was yet in his prime — that Is, ** some- 
what declined into the vale of years, 
but that not much.” No strong- 
bodied, strong-minded, strong^soul- 
ed, strong-hearted man reaches his 
true prime till he is turned of forty ; 
and he keeps in it till sixty — being 
probably at seventy threatened with 
a small family by a second or third 
wife. Othello was also, as all the 
world knows, the most eloquent man 
of the age — “ Rude am I in speech, 
and little graced with the set phrase 
of peace 1” So Burke used to speak of 
“my poor abilities.” But hear the 
Duke of Venice. “ I think this tale 
would win my daughter too,” or any 
otlier woman. He was the biavest, 
and the most victorious, and de- 
sccaded--*we chance to know-^from 


the kingly line of Gebol el Tuaric. 
For liow many hundred years did 
the Moors keep marrying — or worse 
— Spanish ladies in the Peninsula ? 

Tlie “ gentle Desdemona,” then, 
stands ac(piitted of all blame, in every 
court of conscience, and honour, and 
tast(5 in Europe. But Othello was a 
modest man, and had within him the 
germs of fesr, and doubt, and jea- 
lousy, whicli, under the infusion <»f 
tlie bitter waters of susjiicion ponreil 
upon them by the diabolical cimning 
and malignity of lago, expanded into 
a huge hideous flower lt‘u times 
blacker than the “ sooty bosom” in 
which that deadly nightshade grew 
— and thence distraction, dcHiium, 
damrer, despair, and death. 

Desdemona was truly a C haracter 
of Aftection — but of passion too — and 
likewise of imagination. In her tia- 
ture aftection was predominant — and 
she was purest of the pure. But she 
would not “ b(‘ left beliiml, a moth 
of peace,” — an unenjoyed bride. 

“ It he j!;o to the war, 

The rites fur which I love him are de- 
nied me;” 

and she blushes not — nor needed she 
to blush— in making that avowal in 
the face of the senate. That was 
passion — hallowed passion. And wit- 
ness their meeting after the storm in 
Cyprus : — 

“ OM. O my fair warrior [ 

My dear Othello ? 

0//i. It gives me wonder great as my 
content, 

To see you here before me. O my fouI’s 

joy! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blo w till they have w* kenhl 
death ! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of 
seas, 

Olympus high ; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven ! If it were now 
to die, 

'Twere now to be most happy ; for 1 
fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to tJiis 
Succeeds in unknowm fate. 

Ucs(h Tlie heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and comforts sliould 
increase, 

Even as our days do grow 1 

0th, Amen to that, aw'eet powers 1 
I cannot speak enough of this content, 
It stops me here; it is too much of joy; 
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And this, and this, the greatest discord 
be, [Kissiny her. 

That e’er our hearts shall make.” 

That was passion — hallowed passion 
— but a fiend was to blast the heaven 
it brought in its mingled breath. 

'* Ltgo, O you are well tuned now. 
But 1*11 set down the pegs that make this 
mueje !’* 

And that she had imagination, she 
shewed the Moor ‘‘ by devouring up 
Ids discourse,” 

‘‘ Wliprcin of antres vast, and desarts 
idle. 

Hough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads toueli heaven, 

It was my hint to speak.” 

Some one has said, that we “ think 
as little of the persons of Shak- 
sj)(?are’s heroines as they do thein- 
s'dves, because we are let into the 
secrets of their hearts, which are 
more important.” 'J’he remark is in 
eve,ry way poor. In what gniat tra- 
gic dramas are women nobly doing 
or sullering” taken up about their 
person^ V lu none ; and in all we 
are let into the secrets of their 
liearts. But the remark is not true 
with respect to us. We do think 
very much of their persons, and so 
<li(l Shakspeare. And of llie persoms 
of none of them all more than Des- 
demona’a. 

•* Mon, But, good lieutenant, is your 
4 »*iieral wived? 

Cus, Most fortunately : he hath 
achieved a maid, 

That paragons description, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning 
pons, 

And in the essential vesture of creation. 
Does bear all exccllcrww.” 

• « • « 4k 

“ Cas. 1 le has had a most favourable 
and happy speed ; 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and 
howling winds, 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated 
sands, 

Traitors enstcep'd to clog the guiltless 
keel. 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemonu.” 

« V • • « 

** Crtv, The riches of the ship is come 
on shore ! 

^ e men of Cyprus, let her have your 
knecK : 

HbJI to thee, Ud, ! and the gvace of 
henven, 


Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Kn wheel thee round!” 

4k t 4^ * * 

She is sport for Jove. 

(AiS, iShc’a a mo.tt cxquis>it»j lady. 

All inviting eye ; and yet uictbinks riglit 
modest. 

She is indeed perfection.” 

And ill what graceful accomplish- 
ments befitting licr gentle condition 
did Desdeniona not excel ? 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and 
dances well.*' 

** So delicate with her needle ! An ad- 
mirable musician ! O slie will sing the 
savageniMS out of a hear ! Of so high and 
jilentcoi^s wit and invention 

Othello himself telH us so the 
very instant he had said — 

“ Ay, let her rot, and pci i!>b, and be 
damned to-night 

On both sides tlic K>\ e was perfect 
lov4». On Othello's, hi^^h ami heroic, 
and exulting in its guardian power ex- 
tended like a sliieid ovt‘r the blessed 
object of a new delight. On Desde- 
inona’s,puie, ]>rofouij(l, devoted, and 
fe.arle8.sly happy, in the pride of ha- 
ving her destiny linked with that glo- 
rious alien who was the pride and 
the prop of the state. Nature made 
them for eacli othei* — though he was 
sable, and she exceeding^ fair — his 
soul made of fire, and hers of the 
moonlight — and nothing in the com- 
mon course of nature hindered that 
through all life long they should be 
blessed. But power 5s given to the 
Prince of the Air to trouble with 
perplexity and confusion the clearest 
and the noblest spirits — and he had 
an earthly minister of his will, a devil 
in a human shape — (“ I look down 
towards his feet — but that’s a fable”) 
—that leered, and sneered, and in- 
sinuated, and lied, and whispered 
Othello into a murderer. 

Desdemona’s case was a far dif- 
ferent one, indeed, from that of either 
Hermione or Imogen. Hermione 
had with her all the court. Leontes 
was furious, but not terrible — his 
senseless anger wanted the dreadful- 
ness of deadly wrath. His (lueeii 
was granted a public trial. And 
nobly she stood up in her own de- 
fence.« Appeal being made to the 
Oracle, in her innocence she had no- 
thing to fear. Her diiriiity was that 
of a noble nature ; ana self-support* 
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ed^ lieaveii»acquitted, her very sta- 
ture seems to rise before our imagi- 
nation at the reading of the response. 
No fears have we for her from the 
beginning; to the end of Jicr hus- 
band’s jealousy — we foresee her 
triumph. Imogen has not to look 
on the face of f’osthurnus while he is 
meditating lier murder. At Iieariiig 
of that letter her agony is great — but 
she soon sees that slu? lias no reason 
to shudder at Pisanio’s sword. Her 
adventures are wild ; but with grief 
and horror are mingled comfort and 
peaee^ and all she meets sympathize 
with her in her known and unknown 
alHictiou. Most beautiful is her cha- 
racter ill all her trials ; but her very 
despair seems to fade into melan- 
choly, like mournful music or moon- 
light. Nothing happens to shake our 
trust, for a moment, in a happy end- 
ing; the fair pilgrim we know well 
is not to be a martyr ; her sufTerings 
are not those of one who is to be 
herself a saeritice. ButDesdemona! 
she is seen to bo circumvented, al- 
most from the vt?ry first chanj^e on 
the Moor’s face, with inevitable 
doom. For a while she Jiorself has 
no fears, for slie knows not of what 
she is suspected — that slie is sus- 
pected at all ; nor can she he made 
to comprehend that in ('Othello’s soul 
there is any evil thought towards her 
— her iniioii|g£e being so perfect that 
she imagine guilt. 

‘‘ Emil J^raj^ieaven, it be state mat- 
ters, as you think; 

And no conception, nor no jealous toy» 
Coiicernirip: you, 

Dcs, Alas, the day ! I never gave him 
cause. 

Emil Jiut jealous^fiouls will not be 
answer’d so : 

They arc not ever jealous for the cause, 
But jealous for they «re jealous : ’tis a 
monster, 

B<}got upon itself, born on itself. 

Des* Heaven keep that monster from 
Othello’s mind !” 


A prayer for him, not for herself — so 
blind in her aiuiplicity is the most 
innocent of victims ! 

Even after she can no longer doubt 
that this monster has entered 
^hello’s mind,” she feels but for 
_ ^oi ; and all lier demeanour is mark- 
'ed by a “ sadder cheer.” But still 
she is fa^py^ so profound is her love. 
Ereloog she becomes very mournful 


to think of the change from the days 
when first 

She loved him for the dangers he had 
past, 

And he loved her because she pitied 
them.” 

And then, as if stupified by his dread- 
ful looks, she resigns herself witii 
but feeble resistance to the feeling of 
her fate. 

" By my troth, I’m glad on’r. 
0th, Indeed ! 

Des, My lord ? 

OUu I am glad to see you mad. 

I^es, How, aivaet Othello ! 

Olh. Devil ! [^Striking h(o\ 

Diin, I have not deserved this. 

Oth, O devil ! devil 1 

Des. J will not stay to offend you. 

[ Going, 

Oth, Hence ! avaunt ! 

[F.r// Ee.^denuma," 

That blow (only a blackamoor could 
have struck it) has killed all the 
strength that lodged in Desdemona’s 
heart— hut lovo.^ She is more than 
passive now — for she walks in the 
fear of the shadow of death. Sent 
for, she comes— “ My lord ! what is 
your will ?” 

Oth, Let me see your eyes; look in 
my face. 

Des, Wliat horrible fancy’s this ?” 

Yet in the midst of all Othello’s 
mortal wrath, foaming with surf, she 
cannot think how ’that she can be 
its cause ! 

If, haply, you my father do suspect, 
An instrument of this your calling back, 
lisy not the blame on me !” 

* nt M m 

I hope my nolle lord esteems me ho- 
nest.” ♦ • # 

‘•Alas! what ignorant sin have 1 com- 
mitted ! 

Oth, What committed ? 

Impudent strumpet ! 

Des, By heaven ! you do me wrong. 
Oth. Are you not a strumpet ? 

Des, No ; as 1 am a Christian ! 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord. 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be^not to be a strumpet, I am none. 
Oth, What, not a whore? 

Des, No ; as 1 shall be saved ! 

Odi. Is it possible ? 

Des, O, heaven forgive us ! 

Oth, I cry your mercy tlieti. 

I took you for that cunning whore of 
Venice 

That married with Othello.” 
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\V (5 know not Iiow Hcnnionn* how “ Lear. Tell me, my dauglitexs, 


would lijivo Kiood this; hut 
oil vvakin)^ from her 
liulf bleep, says to Emilia — 

“ Pr’ythec, to night 

L:iy on my luil my wcddiiig-bhects — re- 
lUoniber !” 

She knew tlnit she was to be mur- 
iI.M'iul — ye.l hi her tlie love of life at 
hist was strong —and piteously does 
she plead to the roaring sea — but not 
so strong as her love of her own 
iiinoeeiiee — both together less than 
her lov(‘. of Othello ! 

“ A giiiltloss doath T die! 

EiiiiL () wlio hath done this deed? 

/^. V. K<ibi>dy ; 1 myself; larcvv<'li I 
t'nauiie.id me to my kind lord ; O, fare- 
well ! [/AVs.** 

The lady who has best of all spo- 
ken of Desdeniona, supplies us with 
ji farewi‘11. “ She is a victim con- 
si'craled from the lirst’* — “ an oller- 
ii ;r wiihout lihunish” — alone woithy 
of lh(* unaiid linal sacrifici*; all har- 
uoriiv, all grace, all purity, all teii- 
thn-jjr^s, all truth, all forgiveness ! 

I ! how Jiappene'd it in 
njt.Mc I'nal thou went oi\ii siater to 
(to.M'iil and llegan? Y'"ou wtue all 
tlsn e hrougliL up logi^tlnu’ — saw the 
same sights — In'ard the same sounds 
- lianrcd over the same sward — 
si ‘ijt under the same roof — were 
hi.'.i in the i,anu» faith. And yet, lo! 
a Sei*;j])li aiul two l^ends ! 

Olaair! foolish must thou have 
been, even befoie old age came upon 
t!:ee, never once to have suspected 
aeglitof evil in the daugliters who 
aiU i w.'irds drove thee mad! No— 
it shewed liu'e of a noble nalure. 
'i'iieir “ beauty made thee glad 
and a father’s love, boundless and 
bjieht as a cloudless lieaven, in its 
i iiibracnnent, believed that beauty 
to bi' V irtue. 

The old king — we may well sup- 
pose — bad iu> «U)ubis of tbe erpjal 
lilial fdVection of all the three. ’Twas 
but a fond scheme for meting out 
atinuig them his dominions in equal 
measure. He expected to hear from 
ih.’ir lips but various expression of 
the same superlative love. Viewed 
in tills li jiit, there is nothing to iind 
ianlt wish — nothing absurd — In tlio 
l.iihei’s lv)ndt conceit. And how 
heautitully do they all three speak I 
voi„ xxxjir. NO. cciv. 


(Sima*, ao.v we wiil <live^t ns, both of 
rule, 

Intel e^t of territory, cares of state,) 
Which of you, shall we say, doth love us 
most ? 

That wo our largest bounty may extend 
Where merit doth most cliallenge it. — 
Gorieril, 

Our* oldest horn, speak first. 

(tou. Sir, r 

Do love you more than words can wield 
the mutter. 

Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 
Iioyond what van ho valued, rich or rare; 
No less than lite, willi grace, health, 
beauty, honour; 

As much as child e’er lov’d, or father 
foiuiij. 

A love, that makes breath poor, and 
speech unable ; 

Beyond all manner of so much 1 love 
you. 

Cor. What shall Cordelia do? Love, 
and he silent. [,lM//r. 

Lriir. C)f all these bounds, even lioni 
ihi'. line lo this, 

W’ith shadowy forests and with cham- 
paiijs I idl’d, 

With plenteous livers and wide-skirled 
meads, 

W’e make thoeJady: To thine and Al- 
bany’s bslii* 

Be this perpetual. — WMiat says our sc- 
(Oiui daiigliter, 

Our dearest Regan, wile to Cornwall? 
Speak. 

7*'//. 1 am made of that seif metal 

us iny sister. 

And [)iize me at her wort!). In my true 
lieart 

1 find, she names my very deed of love; 
Only she eoines too short, — fl:at I prolesH 
Mysell an cf.crny to all o:lu*r joys, 

Which the most previous square of sense 
possesses ; 

And find, I am aloiKi felicitate 
In 3 Mmr dear biglincss* love. 

(nr. Then poor Cordelia ! [Jsn/c. 
And }et not so; since, I am sure, my 
h.ve’s 

Moi^e riclicr than my tongue. 

To tlice, and thine, hereditary 
ever, 

Remain this ample third of aur fair king- 
dom ; 

No less ill space, validity, and pleasure, 
Than that confirm’d on Goiieril. — Novt', 
,, our joy, 

AUWligh the lust, not least; to whose 
‘ 'iydung love 

The viiieJi of Trance, and milk of Bur- 
gundy, 

Strive to be interessM ; what can you 
say, to draw 

Sj 
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A third more opulent tliau your sisters? 
Speak'. 

Cor. Nothine;, iny lord. 

Jjear. Nothiiii; ? 

(\ir. NothiFig. 

J.aar, Nothing can come of iiotliing; 
speak again. 

C(fi\ Unhappy tlnit I am, 1 cannot 
licave 

My lieart into iny rnoutli : I love your 
inaji'siy 

According t«) my bond; nor more, nor 
loss. 

Zo/r. Ilov/, liow, fordelia? mend 
your speech a little, 

Lest it may mar your lortimcs. 

C,n\ Ciood my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me: 1 
lletiirn those diiiies back as are right lit, 
Obey yon, love you^and most honour you. 
Why have triy sistci s InishanriH, if they say 
They love )ou, all? Haply, wlicn 1 thall 
wed, 

'mat lord, whose hand must take rny 
jdiglit, shall <*arry 

Half my love with him, half iny care, and 
duty: 

Sure, 1 shall never marry like my sisters, 
'i’o love my father all. 

f ror. Ihit goes this with thy lieart? 
Cvj. Ay, gooil my lord. 

/.fnr. iSo yoim.r, and so uJitender 
C-r. So young, my lord, and true. 

/^f.ar, Let it he so, — 'i'hy truth then 
he thy dower . 

For, by tlm s-ier.-r, v-niionce ot the Mifi ; 
'The li'.ystt'i'.es ol Ili iute, and the nighd; 
IJy all the opria^'ni. <d tin* oi 
From v\ Ijorn we do exist, and «-e jse to he ; 
TJere I disclai/n all my paternal rare, 
jhofiimpiity anti propel ty of Idund, 

And as a stranger to my hcait ami me 
Hold rfiee, Irorn lor ever. Ttie har> 
barons Scytliian, 

Or he tliat makes his g'^'u ratioFi messes 
'I'o gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
lie as well neighhom ’d, pitied, and re- 
liev’d, 

As thou, my tvometime daughter.” 

It ivas ii(*<:essary tlirit (lorddia 
should s])OMk, so ;is to waken the 
wrath ot' Lear, and \v(* e.outVhs we 
do not wonder that- lu’x* aii'^wer 
should have, Imd tliat elVeet. After 
the ardent ])rotestations of her sis- 
ters, it must htive. hi-eu felt unna- 
turally trold ; and lier father, all un- 
suspicious of their hypocritical exag* 
geralions, must have been expectiiii^ 
the climax from his (ku delia. “ Now, 
our .]oy ! although the last, not least.” 
Had she been questioned jirst, slie 
would have given warmer utterance 
to her love. 


“ Obey you, love you, ^and most honour 
you,” 

is a noble epitome of filial duties, 
and might satisfy any fathiM*. Hut 
its simplicity seemed tame to Ijear’s 
lieated brair), witli the sound of Jle- 
gan’s and (loiierirs magnilo(pJ(‘nce 
in his ears; and l»ad not her re])ug- 
nnnee to tlndr false ainl hollow ilu*- 
toric hec ‘11 so strong in her truthful 
lieart, Cordelia would not liave been 
slow to sootlie lier old, almost <lo- 
ting fallier's inqiatience, by giving a 
warmer glow and a brighter colour- 
ing than was her wont to her bilver 
sjieech. 

The Disinherited undergoi's the 
indignity o*' n^jectiou friiin Hur- 
ginidy, whom we know at that mo- 
iiKUit she did not love; l)ut f'lunee, 
who had (‘xehnnged liearts v\ itii lier, 
says, that, to believe aiiirht wrong of 
lim-, “ most 'best, most dearest, nui- 
M)n without miracle couhl nc\er 
])lanl hi \Ne, see a rr(»\vn al- 

ready on lier head. How l)f*aulil’ul- 
ly' is her clmiacter now involved ! 

“ (or. J yet hi'f-cc('li yuur irujcsf^, 

( If (or I Wiint iM.'st giih .ii)d oiiy air, 

I'o speak aiul pus jioi-e not ; sirifu; \\ liat I 
wi*ll iutond, 

ril (lo’t Inloic 1 <peakj tisat you rruski 
kijowrs 

It is DO bhu, inui'h r, or (iniliic''-’. 

No uuch’» «tt! jsedorv. or tli-hostoui il 'bp, 
Tliat h.ith »h[aiv’tl im; ot youi pi.ice .nal 
favour . 

l>tit LV'cD tor want of that, tor winch 1 
am lichcr ; 

A sriil-so'icitirig eye, and Mich a tongiu' 
That J .am glad I liavx* not, thuugli, not 
to liave i(, 

ll.ilh Jost iiK' in your liking. 

A fr, Letter thou 

not been horn, tluni not to have 
pleas’d me better. 

Frattev- Js jt but thi'j? a tardiness in 
naturi', 

Wliicl.' olt( 11 leaves the hisfoiy isnspc.ke, 
Thai it intends to do? — l\Iy Imd ol liur- 
gundy. 

What say you to the la»’y ? J.ove is not 
love. 

When it ia mingled with respeels, tlhit 
stand 

Aloof from tlie entire point. Will you 
have her? 

She IS herself a dowry. 

liiir. Iloyal T.i'ar, 

Give hut that portion vvhielj youiM'lf j.ro- 
pos’d, 

And lieui [ t'lke Cmdelia by the Land, 
Dm boss of Hurgundy, 
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Lcui\ Nothing : I have sworn ; I 
am firm. 

Jhn\ 1 jirn sorry tlieri, you have so 

lo.st a father, 

'Inat you must lose a liiisband. 

(\n. Tea^'c be with Burgundy ! 

Sinre lliat respects of fortune are his love, 

1 shal^not he his wife. 

J'lfUice. Fairest Cordelia, thou art 
nio^t rich, I)eing poor; 

Tvlo.it choice, forsaken ; and most lov’d, 
despis’d ! 

Tiiee and thy viituo'i Jicre I seize upon : 
lie if, lawful, J take up wliat’s castaway. 
Cioils, geds ! ’fis strange, that fiom their 
eo.'d'sf neglect 

Toy Jove should kindle to itjlhim’d re- 
‘•pi ef. — 

^i’liy (low t rli ■^s ihiiighh 1, king, tliri»\vn to 

Pijy ehaiii’i', 

Is < of us, of ouis, and our fair 
J 'ranee 

^^ot all ihe dukes of vvathish Burgundy 
Imv tins nripi »/.’(! pioeious maid of 
Jsie. 

i id thrill l.irewell, Cordelia, though uu- 
\irnl . 

'I'liou lo'-c.st here, a better where to find.” 

( ’(‘nhdia is not in h))u\ l?ut lovo 
is in her — iiie<‘k and gtMillo love, 
ANileiike <*re yet sht' lu* n hiide. Her 
l»e}in\i(nir already proses tlint sho 
spoi^e tin' saeied Irnlli svlieji sbo 
said, 

Haply, when J shall wed, 
'j’iial [iml, \aV,(»so limwl must tala* my 
pl’ghl, •-h.ill ry 

Halt m\ h)\e \vi:h him, fialf my cart*, 
and duls ; 

Snir, I shall iM’wr marr}’ lik»' i\iy si>(crs, 
I’ll h>\ V m\ latJjrr all.” 

Tin* nnliv e difj:nity of lier cnikdess- 
ness jnjil iiiinuunice se(*nis to rise in 
lier roinidintr surr<,‘iid<‘r 4»f herself to 
tin* gnurdiunsld]) of France, who is 
h.iinsclf kingly iu our eyes, as he 
“ s('i;:es nj>o;i tin* “ tiTipri/ed pn?- 
cioiis maid,” tliatslie may in empiry, 
as iu iiatiin*, he a soAereigii Queen. 

“ 'riici'i like the raiohow’s lovely form, 
She vauislies amid the storm.” 

Not again, till tlie middle of the 
fonilh act. <lo avc, Avilh our l)odily 
eyes, heludd Cordelia. But during 
all the iulennediaU; terrors and lior- 
rors, lier visionary image, ever and 
anon, se(*ms, dovelike, gliding by; 
and oh ! that it might settle down 
by the Old lAlaii’s side! He hail soon 
bill li(»r loss, ere yet began his worst 
malady and all its miseries. 


" Knight. Since my young lady’s going 
into France, sir, the fool hath mucli pined 
HAvay. 

Lear. No more of that ; I have wdnl it 
well. ’* 

When his lioart is cut — cleft by 
Goneril-“hc piteously cries— 

“ O most small faulty 
TTow ugly didst thou In Cordelia shew ! 

\\ hich, like an engine, Avivuch’d my 
iVame of nature 

From its fix’d place ; drew from my heart 
all love. 

And added to the gall !” 

Yet, except on these two occa- 
bioiis, Lear never alludes to (’ordc- 
Ita. In Vis insanity he 1ms forgotten 
lier utterly — she is to him as if slie 
bad never been born. “ Onr Joy ! 
though last, not least,’* lias dropt 
away into ohlivion. O Avorst be- 
reavement ! when loss of reason is 
loss of love ! But his Cordelia coincs 
flying toAvards him now, like a dovo 
Avilh healing under her Avings. She 
bas' heard all — she has shpok 

Tlic holy AA'ator from her Ju*a verify 
eyes,” 

and crossed the sea to his rescue. 

“ Cor. Alack, ’tis he; why, he Avas 
im*t even now 

As mad as the Aex'd sea; singing aloud ; 
Crow n’«l with rank fumiter, and furrow 
weeds, 

AVith harloeks, hemlock, nettles, cuekoo- 
dowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. — A century send 
forth ; 

Senna h every aere in the high-gruAvni field. 
And bring him to our eye. — . 

{K. cit an OvFUER.)— 
AMiat can man’s wisdom do, 

In the restoring his bereaA'cd sense ? 
lie, that helps him, take ail my outward 
worth. 

iV/y. 'Fhere is means, madam ; 

Ouv foster- nurse of nature is repose. 

The Avhieh he lacks ; that to provoke iu 
him, 

Are many simples operative, who.se power 
AVill close the eye of angiiisli. 

for. All blcssM secret M, 

All you nnpiihlish’d virtues of the earth, 
spring Avith my lours! be aidant, and re- 
mediate, 

In the. good man's distress 1 — Seek, seek 
lor him ; 

J.est his ungoA'crn’d rage dissolve the h’fo 
That Avants the means to lead it. 
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lUnLer a 

i\l;nl;ini, lUMVs ; 

'i Ik* i’-iiriOij powers iiiiiichiu'^ liit’.u-r- 
Wiinl. 

(^or, ’I’i'i known before; oiir piepji- 
tion starnls 

In oxprrt.ilion of tliein O clear father, 

It is t]i\ l»'isiru*ss that I ^o about ; 
'i'heivfoic j^reat 

i\i y inoiirnijiy, ;nnl iiujcorlant tears, liatli 
pit ird. 

Xo .lis.Miioii cloth oiir arms inrifi*, 

llul dear )v»\e, and unrated fatheia 

I i-hl : 

M.a.'.i may T Iiear and tee him ! 

[ E.i\ Hht, ’ 

pa mo still, soroiio, Itonvoiily 
lo'*iiii»-, ns wiicji slin iirst iinM‘lvly linro 
lu*r rntljor's oiirst; ! j'iVon now tbo 
])as^i!>ii of pity in In'i* soul is pro- 
iouml latino* tlian disturbod — it 
tlwolLs on tiio iniant! of bor faibor’s 
poisoit, as it bad boon d(*sorib4*d to 
Jjor, oron iiod willi that rnoful dia- 
doin. ( almly sbo. nivos lior ordors 
to soaroh ovory aoro in tbo bii^b- 
j^rown fiolds” — and ralinly sbo pao- 
miscs “ all lior outward worth” to 
those ^vbo sliall Indp “ ni tbo rosto- 
rinir oi bis boroa\ od stniso.” (alinl/ 
hlio listens to tin* IMiysiciaii, who 
iiolds out tbo Iiop(* of tlni restorative 
])()\vor of slee p ; and oaliiily, but bow 
<lo\(Hitly, bln* ])ni\s — 

All ble>'j'd seen ts, 

All yoM nnpubli^li'd vlrttce-Jcd the eaith, 
.‘''jM ill” il!i my tears ! be aidant, and re- 
)neilia'e, 

In ih( au/n's diaf tts,^ 

AVbat lov4‘, iiviof, pity, for<:i\ oness, 
in t]i::t oin* word *■ f/odf / No — not 
for..:i\ (dir.ss. i'oi* she Jiad n(‘ver — 
at no liino — felt any si*iis<5 of injury 
towards Jier fatlior. Least of ail — 

710 IV ! 

*■ ( o>-. () tboii i;ood Kent, bow shall 1 
live, atid woik, 

To mateh Iby goodness? My life will be 
too ^b()rt, 

And every measure fail me. 

Kmt 'lo be ac-kiiowledg’d, luadain, i.s 

oVi p.iivh 

-»A 11 my upoits r.o with the modest 
ti'Uii; 

Ner me..’!', iMiV edippM, b-^it so. 

(ah. He Is'tter stiiti d : • 

^I'hc'^e W'O'ds are n.eunn les of those we.r*-! i* 
h<‘U. s ; 

, 1 pr’vfiiee, put tliem o!>. 

Kmt. Kartion nu’, dear madam ; 

Yet to be known, sln.rtena iny made ‘u:- 
teiit : 


IMy boon I make it, that you know me 
not, 

'I'il! time and I think meet. 

(*!>)'. 'I’hen be it so, my good lord. — 
How dues the king? 

{To tJir PlJi SICIAK.) 

TItj/s. Mad'un, sleeps still. 

(\>i\ O yun kind gods, • 

Cure this ^reat breaoii in hii abused na- 
tuj-e ! 

The iniiune!! r.iid jarrin;; sense-!, H, 'wind 
up, 

Of this eldld-rbaiigeii h.tlier ! 

J'/i/h. So idi'ase yuur ll.:ije^^y, 

TJutt we may wake the king i lie hath 
sh jil long. 

i'vr. !je g''\ enfd hy your knawhdep'. 
r.ml priwi ejl 

r the ‘>v.My c'f \ our ov, n w ill. I - he jir- 
r.»\e;i ' 

iitvl. Ay, madam; in tin* i."..\ '.ise^s 
<-f I.*- ^nep, 

We ]»ut (if'di ;.Mime!its i*n iiim. 

Tiiys, lie hy, gooil ina.him. when we 
da .in ..k»* him ; 

1 donht lu.t. of his ti mptu anee. 

( or. \'ery u c 11. 

iVu/s. Idej,'''* NiiU draw' near. — Lamh’r 
the iwiish; tin re. 

i.*or, O my de.a’ father! lie dorat icu*. 
liai'g 

Thy m ‘dlelne on my ]iJ>^ ; .md h f ihls 
ki'' » 

Kepiiir lh(»M \li,i(‘nt In.rins, th.d my two 
sivli rs 

Have in ‘hv is \. i eni'e n. ide ! 

Kind and clear piinee " ! 

(\r. Had }ou not Imm n thei)' i.llur, 
tin SC’ w hite ii.diC’s 

Had elialic tjec d pity of them, ^^..s1lli‘■a 
fee 

d’c» he c’\ posed a^aiinl the wairiiig 

To '-lai.d agJiiirt the deep di e ad- boltc d 
1 hnndel ? 

Ill ihi^ ^m.^t teriibh' and ninil.h* .stroke 

Of<|ui(k. c; o", iigliLi.ing ? to w.ileh (poor 
pC’i’dn ' ) 

"With this thin helm. IMinc' c’m’my's ch-g, 

Though he li.ul Lit me, should Jiave^tood 
that niglil 

Against my liie: Aiul wast Ihou fiin, 
piiCM* lather, 

To liovcd ihee W'ith swim*, and logjic’s 
forlorn, 

111 short and limits straw' i Al.u k, .'ilackl 

*Tis wonder, that thy life and wil^ at 
onee 

Had ml eoneluded all.-- Hi* v.ahes; 

‘ p. ,,h to him. 

7Vwv. .cj.i.h.m. cii) \c'u; ’tis filli d. 

( '( r. How* cicM's iM\ :oj.d ic.jd H(.W' 
lai c ^ \ oni ? 

IkHF Yen c!o me v.ior.g, to talc* mi* 
cint o’ I In* ;.\ e 

'J’hou ai l a soul in biis ;; hut I am loiind 
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tipori ji will’d of firo, tlint mine own 
tc:irs 

Di) lila* molten Ica^l. 

(\n\ Sir, do you know rne ? 

Lear. You arc a spirit, I know : 'When 

did you dir ? 

f or. Still, still, far wide! 

/V/V'*'. Ur’s scarce awake; let him 
alone awhile. 

Leal. \\ here have 1 hern? Where am 
I / — Tiir d:iylii;ht ? — 

1 am ini^'iiJily abus'd. — I ‘'hmiM even die 
v.’iih 

'i'o ‘•i-e anotlier finis. — 1 kiniw not wJi.it 
lo — 

J I' ill m.l s\‘ -ar, these ..re my liands: — 
let s M e ; 

J !( ( 1 tlil^ j:in prlr <Mild I u ere as- 

MIS .1 

( )!' iij \ cendil uni I 
( '.»/ . { ), look iiiii'u Me, sir, 

.And imid your li nids in l euedlrt hui o'er 
me : — 

No. >ir, Ml Most- not kn.'el. 

/ .//, do not iiioek me: 

I .'.I! .1 Vi ry ioo'il'^li fond olo iu.m, 

I 'om 'Ml e and U|nv.inl ; and, to de.al 
llinily, 

I I'Mi*. 1 .!J!i iM'f ill i>iv (icrf < 1 i.oind. 
.'Ic'hiiik , j '-lu'iiM I.j'ow you. and know 
tins .n.in ; 

V<‘T ] ..I'l <h)e.i il'ijl. foe f .nn in tinly i^- 
i :nr, 

W h.it ;d u“' (his i> ; and all l!»c skill f 
h.i \ t‘ 

Iii'in aabei s not tln se i:;arnn'nls ; nor I 
I.'iow nor 

AVk. r.* I did l'Kk<;e last iiiL’lil . Do not 

.»( me ; 

J'"r, a* 1 am ni.n., I think tliis l.idy 
do I'.* iny ehilil (’ordielia- 
( \n . A lid *.<1 ! am, I :mi. 

L>'if. JJe yoir (ears iM't A'es, ’faitli. 

I pra v , V. eej» not : 

ir _\ 0 'i li.i\ e j./'isoii for un*^ I will iliiiik 
it. 

1 know yeni do not love me ; for your 
si-t'-i’N 

I ! .ve, as 1 do r.-memher, tlone me wroii^ : 

Y 'u have ^o:ne r him*, they ha\e not, 
or. No < .nise, no eause, 

Lear. Am 1 in I'rance ? 

Jua/. In yotir ov/n Kinudoni, sir, 

/a a?'. I )o not alnn'C me. 
y Vnv.s*. Ih* ('OMil'oried, ‘otod iiiadatti ; the 
L'ceat ra';e, 

Ahm see, is enrM iu him ; and yet it is 
d.'mi;er 

d'o in.jke him even oVr the time he has 
] .sl. 

3 edie lilm to in; trotdtie him no 
nmn‘, 

Till iurther setilMicr, 

Cor, \\ ilk! please your hiMhne-ss walk ? 


Lear. You must he.ar with me : 

Pray now, forget and foiMive : 1 arn oM, 
and foolish. 

liFAR, CoilTiri.I.X, 7V/^- 

sician, and AUntdantn."' 

lias Lear been shewn, for the first 
time, to Cordelia’s eyes— asleep? 
8o it si'enis to us. 

“ ( 'or. Is I’.e arrayed ? 

(jtn/. Ay, madam ; in t!j«* heaviness 
of liis sleep, 

AVe put fn?vh i; aim cuts on him.” 

Sli(‘. hud not been suIumumI, uniji*! of 
inorry though slm, wns, to look on 
hor futlicM* iu a madiiran’s j^urh ! Tiio 
suiiH‘, calm (‘orihdiu! How riuisidor- 
ato to Ke^it! 

“ lie hetter ‘'Uifed, 

Thes** weeds arc rneniorii s ol t!io‘*e worker 
hours. 

1 pi'N'tliee, jmt them olf.” 

Koiit had hoen trlliufr Inn* tlie 
^vlioii* w'ofjil story wiiiJo liis FiOrd 
the Kintr was slecpinj;. Implicilly 
us a child she didivcrs u]) Inu* hope- 
iul and trustful soul to tin*. Physi- 
cian. “ Very well !” 

While music is jilnyiiii:; tliat it may 
eomposi' Jiis sh*(‘|), she lets fall li(»r 
kisses, with worris iioly as tlieni- 
selves — and the touch aAvaktuis au 
airoiiy oF passion, ('oiabdiu is caliri 
no lontrer, and breaks out into vehe. 
incut <pn‘stionin:;s of pity, wonder, 
and iudiL^nation — hot }>revalent is 
sliil tlie ])ity — her sisters are soon 
forijotU'u — all his n]o>d uNjeet and 
ineful sun’erines evou'd upon hm*, — - 
till lie wak<*s,” — and then, w ith 
her hit'll ehaiuelrristie eulmiK’ss ;md 
composure, eommandiriir down the 
yush oJ’ tmidtnness that must at that 
inonnmt have lieen chokinu’ licr ut- 
terance, she merely says to tin* Phv- 
siek'in — “ speak to him !” Hut idle 
iinieed all commentaries on such le- 
V elutions. 

(’ord(*lia is a compieror. Disease 
and madness sink h(*fore her jiow^er. 
In the! spiritual kins^doin she is 
iiiiiihly to save. Hut in tin* war 
foujrlit with wi*apous of clay, tlie 
Merciful cannot cope with tlui Criu‘I. 
Hate and Sin triumph over Love and 
Piety ; and Lear, half-restored to in’s 
]»oor wits and wliolly to his ri^ht a(- 
feelions, and his ministei ini.^ antetd, 
are ])risoners “ to tlu’se (hnu'ht<‘rs 
and these sisters,” and that ambitious 
Bastard, their savagi* ptiraniour. 
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Edm, Some officers take them away : 
good guard ; 

Until their greater pleasures first be 
known, 

That are to censure them. 

Oor, Wo are nut the first, 

AVho, with best meuuing, have inciirrM 
the worst. 

For thee, oppressed king, am I east down ; 
JMyself could else out-frown false fortune’s 
fj'o wn. — 

Shall we not sec these daughters, and 
these sisters f 

Lear, No, no, no, no! Come, let’s 
away to prison : 

We two alono will sing like birds I’the 
cage ; 

When thou dost ask me blesi,ing. I’ll 
kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness*. So we’ll 
live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old talcs, and 
laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we’ll talk with 
them too, — 

Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, 
who’s out ; — 

And take, upon us the mystery of things. 
As If we were God’s spies: And we’ll 
wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of 
great ones, 

That ebb and fiow by the moon. 

Edm, Take them away, 

Lutr, Upon suc.li sacrifices, my For- 
delia, 

The gods theraseives throw incense. Have 
J caught thee ? 

lie, that parts us, shall bring a brand 
from heaven, 

And fire us hence, like foxe.s. Wipe thine 
eyes ; 

The goiijeers shall devour them, flesh and 
fell, 

Fre they shall make us weep : Ave’Il see 
them starve first. 

Come. [^I^xpunf Lfar and (?nii- 

DKT.iA, fjuardfuV* 

What a blessed change has been 
wrought on poor old Lear I No 
more ho cries 

“ the tempest iti my mind 
Doth from iny senses take all feeling else, 
Save what bcatsi li»*rc.” 

He has forgotten tlie liovel on the 
heath — the creature “ crown’d with 
rank fumiter,’* singing aloud,” “ as 
mad as the vext sea” — he will not 
think of those unnatural hags.” — 
« No — no — no — no” — but the ]>ri- 
son to which he and his Cordelia are 


doomed, shines like a place of ver- 
nal and summer joy. 

“ We two alone will sing like birds i’ihe 
cage.” 

And to higher thoughts than of plea- 
santness and pe«ace, “ tin* ag(‘(l nio- 
iiarch’s soul awoke.” The very es- 
sence of his bidng seems to liavt* 
come sublimed from tlu^ furnace of 
nflli(*tioii. A loftier occupation shall 
be liis ill bis dungeon, than lie had 
ever dreamt of in iVis palac*?. 

“ And take upon us the my*-!**!*}’ of things, 
As if we were G<»d’s spies !” 

As if — saith Samuel Johnson — so- 
lemnly — \/e. were angels commis- 
sioned to survey and report the lives 
of men, and we.re coiis(Npi(*ntiy <mi- 
dowe.d with the power of iiryiiur in- 
to the original nnitivt's of action and 
the my.sleries of condiu;l. 

A'/jAv* Lr oo, ivif/i Uounri.iA d ad ht Id, 
artii'i ; l*i DC A it , ( \lhccr, and i )!li( t v. 

7.1 nr. Howl, howl, hnwl, howl — O, 
you are men of.stom's; 

Had 1 your twugues <i»iu I'ys, I’l u-e 
tliein so 

That heaven's vault should ei*aek:--0, 
she is gone for ever! — 

I know when one is dead, atul when (uu* 
lives ; 

Sh«‘’s dea<l as earth : — Lend me a h/oJ,.- 
iiig-glass ; 

If that her breath will mist ‘.t si ihi d • ' 

SflUU', 

Why, lluii she Jives.” 


And my poor fool is bang’d !- 
no life ! 


Do yon see Ihi'n.'' Lo(dv <»n Iier, — h; iK, 
— her lips, — 

Look there, look there I— | lit 

Almost every word spoken by 
Cordelia have wti here set down ; 
]iow few they are — biitiri jiower how 
mighty! Well and lit'autifiilly <loes 
the gifted lady, whose wtn k has been 
lying before us while \vi\ liave betm 
writing, say, that “ if r.ear be the 
grandest of Shakspeare’s Tragi^dies, 
(Jurdelia, in Innself, as a human be- 
ing, gov(‘i*ned by tlie ]njrest, and ho- 
lii*st iinjujlscM and motives, the. most 
relined from all dross of selfishness 
and ]>assion, approaeltes iieai-iist to 
lierfection ; and in her adaptation, as 
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a dramatic personapfc, to a det(‘rmi- 
iiate plan of action, may bo j)ro- 
iioanced altoj^othor ])t‘ifoct. Amid 
the, awful, the overj)oworit«i>* intoroht 
ot tlio slory; amid the terrible «-on- 
viilsioris of passion and suflVrinti, 
and ])icturcs of moral and ])liyhical 
wrctclicdncss, \vhi<*h harrow up the 
soul, tho tender inlluonco of Corde- 
lia, like Unit ot a cidestial li.^iiant. is 
tellaiid acknowledi>tMl without InniiLf 
cjuite underNtood. lake a soft star 
that shiiu's tor a iiioineiit from he- 
liind a stormy cloud, and the iievt 
is sw;il lowed up in tempest and 
darkness, ilie impression it hnives 
is beautiful and dcu'p, — but \amie. 
hVom the simplicity \vith which the 
character is dramalically treate«I,and 
tin* small s])acc it occupies, b^w are 
awar(* ol its internal ])owor or its 
w<niderful d<‘pth of [uirpost*. IfC'or- 
d(Uia remiml us of any thini^ on / arth, 
il i^ of o!ie of tliose Ahidoiinas in tlie 
old Italian ]>i<*tures, ‘ with downca>t 
eyes hriieaUi ili' Almiiihty dove*;’ 
an<l as that heaienly form i.- con- 
mnued nitli <;ur human syrnjiathit's 
only l>y lli»‘ c\piv*ssion of maternal 
lemhu'iie'^s or inat<‘nial sorrow, ‘c\ <ui 
so (au'delia wcnild be almost too an- 
<<clic, weft* sh<» jud linke<l lo onr 
eartlily bM'linirs, bound to onr very 
Ijearts, by herhli.il lo\e,iier wroni^s, 
h(‘r sufVerinii:, and her teats.’' 

In th(‘ story of iviiej’ laeir and his 
’rtuae Ikau ’iit( rs, as it is relabel in 
tin* tleleclahh' and ineiliiluou.s " 
rom.nu’eof Ueia*;* lAnt's! , mnl in i!>e 
( Mo onicle of < b'oiVjs'V of rilountuiUii, 
the <*(>in'lnsion is tbnunale. ^Irs 
.laiiieson sjiy.s lluit she snpp{».o‘s “ il 
is hy way ill amendijttt his errors, and 
brini^ini;- back this darim^ inii;>\>ilor 
to sober iiistorv, that it lias hetui 
thomjht tit to aluu* the play of Lear 
for lh(5 sta:^e as th(*y hav(* alt(*red 
lloini'o and Juliet. They have con- 
verted the seraph-like. (M»idelia intxi 
il pullno; love-heroine, and sent her 
olVi ictorious at the end of the {day, 
— (v\it AvilU drums and colours Ily- 
in*:^ — /n hr marrlrtl to r.ih/iir'' 'Fliis 
last is raiher loo Indd a stroke for a 
wife, seeinii; that (yOitlelia has a hus- 
baiul alrea<l) — the Kin^* of h'rance. 
Hut liim, wi* presume, tlu‘y ])Ut out 
ol th(» way l)y diaith, or divorce; and 
('ordelia walks o(V in the character 
of the Widow llewitcluMl. 

We hjive iievm- heiui so fortunate 
as to road this version of the story, 


nor yet to see it acted ; but we be- 
lieve the orii^inal sinner was Tate, of 
the firm of Tate, Brady, and (h). Dr 
Johnson observes, “ that thotigh the. 
imjiortaiit moral, that villainy is 
never at a st(»p, that crimes load lo 
crimes, and at last tcu'ininate in ruin, 
be incidentally enforced, yet Siiak- 
speare has sulVcied ilie virtue of 
Cordtdia to ])erish in a just cause, 
contrary to tin; natural ideas of jus- 
tic<;, to the Jiope of th<3 rca<h»r, and 
what is yet more strange, to the faith 
of the Chronich*r.” And he seems 
surprised that this eonduct is justi- 
fied by the Spectator, who blames 
Tale for ‘giving ('orihdia suec.ess and 
bapjfine^s in tin* altm ation, and d(‘- 
clares tliat in his opinion “ tlie tra- 
gedy has lost half its h(‘rmty.” Sa- 
iiiLud si<les with Tat<* agaiii^st Sliak- 
speare and yVdclison. But thouuh 
Samind--in this cum; — he in tin; 
wrong, we cannot but resjiect and 
lo\4; the high-iniinb'd and tender- 
hearted heretic*. “ A {il'ty," ([uoih 
he, “ in whicli tin* w ickml })rosper, 
and tlie lirtuous mi>carry, may 
thmbtle.ss In* good, !>ecaiis(! it is a 
just vepresenraiiou of the comiiion 
eients of human lift*; hut siuc4* all 
n'CcNonahli* heimrs naturally lo\ e jus- 
tice*, I cannot casilj be ])(*rsua<leil 
lliat the ob'^ervation of jastic<; makes 
U]>]ay wor‘-e ; or that U other exet*!- 
lencics an* et|ual, iln* audiein*e will 
not always lise better pleased froju 
tin; linal triumph of j)ers('»*uted vir- 
tue. fu the i)reseiit ca^e, tin* ]>ul>lic 
liasdcf idl'd. ( ’ordelia, froin the time 
ol late, ha-. aUvays retired n itii i ic- 
lory and ti-licity. And if my s(*nsa- 
lious cotild add any thing to the 
general MillVage, I might relate, f Wiis 
many yeai>> ago so shocked with Cbn- 
deiia's dcatii, that 1 know not wln»- 
ther 1 evi'i* (*inliin*d to read again 
the last scenes of the, play till 1 un- 
dertook to revise them as an editor.” 

Too harrowing had been tbe hor- 
ror — too dreadful the terror — tin; 
])ity too si*\ere, to the shuddering 
soul of him, riglitly called tin* great 
English jMoralist, He could not eti- 
dtire to see L«*ar enter with ('orde- 
lia dead in his arms — to h(*ar liim 
utter “ () my poor fool is hanged!'' 
lie was afraid t«> read tliose scenes 
— glad to escape from ihi* belief that 
su<*h wr(»tc}ie(luess could he in this 
world — hajipy to si*e sunshine stream 
down at last from the black sky, and 
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Bottle into a spot of peace on the bo- 
som of the f^reen eanli. For sake of 
such relief from pathos too intense, 
he was tvillinjy to sacrifice the most 
awful triumph ever acliieved by tlm 
genius of mortal man over the dark- 
est mysteries of our nature. 

Blame him not — rather let him 
have our reverence. Neither, surely, 
is he to h(* found fault with for say- 
ing, tliat “ since all reasonable be- 
ings Jov(* justice, he cannot easily 
be j)ersuaii(‘(l that the oI)ser\ation of 
justice makes a play worse.” It 
must always mnk(' it better. But is 
there lieia* any injustieii? To the 
last moment of her life Cordelia was 
Jiapp)'— , 

Tali’ croatun*! to wtioin llivivon 
A calm ari<I sinless life, witli love, hath 
given !” 

A few days of what we might call 
misery were all she ever sulVered. 
Slie could not change insanity into 
perfect health — htit she said — 

“ () iny *h'ar iatiior ! lir^toration, hang 
Tliy ini’dirinc on iny lips; ami let this 
hiss 

Jlcpair thoso, violent harms, tiiat my two 
sisters 

Have in thy reveronce ma<Ie!’* 

And llestoration came at that invo- 
cation, and did her bidding ; so that, 
wlnui afterwards sent to prison to- 
gelber, Lear said they two would 
sing there, like “ birds i’ the cage!” 
Ami so they dhl ; till a slave stole in 
upon tlieir Imly communion, and 
(\)rdclia in a inoimuit was murder- 
ed— -and sent to bliss. 

“ O fairest flower! no sooner blown than 
blasted I” 

For not till then was the beauty of 
Cordelia’s being full-blown, under 
the Kunsliine of joy and the dews of 
])ity — it was perfect — and in its per- 
fection ceased to be on earth, and 
was transferred to heaven. 

“ 'Thou iby worldly task hast done, 
llomi* art. gone, and taVii thy wages.** 

What were tli(*y — her wages ? Bless- 
ings from her father’s (juieted eyes ! 
the still delight of duty unconscious 
of its own grandeur in the de])ih of 
love ! 

iSchlege! speaks well — “ after sur- 
viving so many sufferings, Lear 
can only die in a tragical manner 


from his grief for tlie death of (’or- 
delia ; and if he is also to be savtui, 
and to ]>ass the renuiinder of his 
days in happiness, the wliole loses 
its meaning. According to Shak- 
speare’s plan, the guilty, it is tnu*, are 
all punislied, for wicke(lness destroys 
itself; hut (Ik*, auxiliary virtm s are 
everywhere too late, or overmatch- 
ed by the cunning activit}" of malice. 
The persons of llie drama Imve only 
such a faint belief in pro\ideticc as 
heathens may he .sijp|)os<*d to l»av(* ; 
and the poet hero writc's t<i slu-.v us 
that this bi'lief rt*({uii('s a vri\l(‘r 
range lhaii the dark ])i]gi imr.i, e on 
earth to be c*stahlish('(l in ils uimost 
extent.” Most true. ()iil\ I'e.e li/hl 
from beyond the grave can. i noble 
our eyes to s(‘e into the mislery of 
the darkness ill vv l»ich all things cn 
this hi<le of it aii* shromled ; :.Tid 
poetical justice itself can only ]je felt 
ill the spirit of rtdigioii. 

Charles Lanili, alinding to Tate’s 
botchings, says w(‘l! — It is ?;ot 
enough that (’oinlelia is a dangbler, 
she must shim* as a lover loo.” 
Where is lier liushaml ? He se<*i;is 
to have come vvnrli h(*r across the. 
(’hanncl — but to have l)e(*n recalli'd 
by some sudden disturbances in 
France. Nobody doubts ihaf Cor- 
delia was a perfei’t wife. 'Diat is 
implied in lier filial piety. Ibil li(‘r 
conjugal duties were* for a while to 
lie ilonnant and forgottmi — along 
with her lord and their mutual lo\<*. 
She was sent on a highei mission-- 
and in Nature’s holiest cause she 
was a martyr. “ A Jiappy emling!” 
exclaims Mr Lamb — as if the liv ing 
martyrdom tliat Lear Iiad gone 
through — the flaying of his feelings 
alive, did not im ke a fair dismissai 
from the stage of life, tlie only <](*<•(»- 
rous thing for him. If he is to Jive 
and be liapjiy after, if lie could sus- 
tain the world’s burden aft(*r, vvliy 
all this puddc*r and jneparatiou — 
why torment us with all this unne- 
cessary sympathy ? As if tlie child- 
ish pleasure of gelling liis gilt robes 
and sceptre again could tempt Jiiiii to 
act over again his jnisuM*fi station 
— as if, at liis y<*ars ami with his ex- 
perience, any thing was left but to 
die !” 

Characters of the ^fi'ections ! Her- 
mioiie, Imogen, Desdfumoia, and 
Cordelia! Farewell, Mav w'e now 
be permitted to philosophize ? 
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Tlie latij^nnp^o of rtliiral writers 
In |;i»upral rii*ciin to opJ)o^^• iIk* idea 
of making llni AfVeciiuns objects of 
moral approbation. 

Tims Dr lli'id,(!^ssay V., Cliap. r*,) 
speaks UTK'iinivoc dly : — “ If \ii*tuo 
and vice be a mat ten* of choice, the*/ 
nmst consist in volimtary actions, or 
in fixed purpose's ot actiiip^ n<'cordin<:!j 
to a certain rule, \vh(‘?i tlo'ia* is op- 
pvjrtiiiiity,arul not ii^ (pi.‘jlitit‘sof ii! iiid 
wliicl) are involinitary.’’ 

'I'iins !Mr Slcwart, ( (bv/Z/.'/v..', -.>7, 
more* explicitly still : 
pi-opii'-ly or inij)ropri'-ty of oor coii- 
dnet (b'pends in no instance t>n the 
sti eiiLpIi or \\'e,»kn'S^s of tin* iPlecjitm, 
btit on onr obe} O' '; or disobeyin'^ ibf', 
diclales nfreason and ol cote cie-iun*.” 
In (*onnexi‘>n with wlibU be says, 
“ om allections \V(*ie i:i\en ns to ar- 
ri'st onr aU(*ntion to ])arfif nlar ob- 
jCvds, whose happiness is cj inn'e led 
v\ith onr tvxen li nv*' ; end to exeite 
and snj)port the ;n tr. iyv oi the tninel, 
uhen a s(*nse ol nf' ht In' iii' 

snliicif'iit for tin* p’l!;'**' ' 

liotli these Wii**?- 1 te " C''ak 
oiiat may be coll^i^bn mI lb ‘ m»- 
Cei\ed lauirmnM* <d i- .s. 'fbey 

nie not proposini: new \5*.V‘, ie.it 

i!'ferriui>; to acknowledge! pilnci- 

p]'*s. 

In all these obser\ptiens It Is laitl 
down as an n\ipuesti(»!iabie maxim, 
tliat ill order M c nsMUde virim', 
then*, must In* in t t* iniaci of the 
aii’eiit at the linn* a no\. le lu ‘ of his 
(*onlbrmity n iili tie mb' o» \ii*tM(». 
It is further reprc' 

that to niak(* any .‘hi.iu i {, it i mst 
be matter of c!ioi<-e election, 
which tlie adecli ins aie 

Mo\v% wc* c'aimot help tliii.kinir, that 
notwithstanding botli lln^e jn ixims, 
A\ Inch would excinde tin* ai/ections, 
;eii ‘rally speakiier, fncei nrnality, 
they are iievi'i jIh’1 

justly esteemed, hy the co-nnoii 
sentiment of inanbind, as the i»reat 
constituents of 

Let ns speak lirsl of a af- 
fections which ar )ked 

upon with the lii^rhest ]esp<*cl, and 
most decided moral jsj’.pi'olialion — 
those wliicli reiiord parents; and wi*. 
would ask, wheth(*r a < hlld wliosi^ 
mind is mncii filled witii tlicse aiVi*c- 
tions, is full of r(*\ en'uce, of.fond and 
grateful fei'lliipr^ touarnls tliose to 
wliom it seems to itself to owi* all 
things, tenderly fearful to give tlieiii 
pain, and only solicitous to do their 


pleasure, does or does not bear a mind 
of u liich tlie s'afi; itself, I'onsidered 
wiiliont respect to the pm liculur ac- 
tions it siiiTgests, but regarded as a 
frame of mind, (only witii confideiua* 
that it is siinicimitly sincere and lixerl 
to produci; its own actions when oc- 
casion may' arise,) is not an objeciof 
moral approbation Y IS’ow there, can 
b(* but om* answ(*r, that the filial 
pb’fy of swell a child woiibl he the 
oi'jectwfour vt'ry ])iiresf, and hii^hest 
and most d diiilitcd piMise. Vet in 
sneb u mind theri* shall In* no coi*>i- 
dcration that tlo'^^e fe.' limrs nvo lii^bt, 
ainl tint fi'tdmjs tlilVerciir from tbcsv* 
wonbl In* wroni''. 'i'l.en* shall In* i.o- 
tbiiig^»ut tin* piire‘n*:Niniplt‘ i i''pira- 
lioi* oi alVeidion. Slill less v. ould ilwi e. 
In* in such a timpn'r of nfnd, aic} in 
nil tin* fe(*linf:s that sprimii' uj) in it, 
any thing ol (‘-ei'tion or chon*.*. rb(». 
\(‘ry swjijiosition that they are alb c- 
tions, preclude^ ail cln ice, 'J’iie; cts 
indee<i are nirilter of cl.uiei*, imt t hey'’ 
deiivi' tljeir woilli anbi characirr 
solely' ffoi‘1 tie* mctM'*, in wliicIi 
tbne Is here iwy clmic'* ; nd even 
tlie-e M'* not con'iileied b-y the 
i .ps'l by any rnlt* o! l ight, but are 
I icd merely bow far iln*y m.cord 
with r.u* feelings tiaii ara in the 

bv e* t, 

Aow, this singb* casi*, if it la* ad- 
mitted, will eiilir(*l\' set aside tin* 
absolute antlnnitv' of ihosi* two 
]niiiciples whicli we have citcfi iVoni 
Dr Iti'id and Mr Stewart, and whiiii 
are \eiy r<mniionly admilted. It 
w ill sliew' that. th(‘s(* inj<*s recjuire to 
he i \piainefi, and to f»e much rc- 
siricfed in their apjdicatioii ; that if 
tlM*y are usi'I’ul, it is in particular 
ca-e^' ; bill tiait as absolute of 

vioiolilif^ in which seiisii th(*\' are 
pro}iosed, t!n*y do not hold g(»od 
sunn* lien* is a case of a very liigli 
nioial order, in wliich thi*y' are to- 
tally inaj»])lical)le. And this case, it 
will In* observed, though proposed 
as a single om*, is ini*rely the rc- 
]n’esentativ(* of a very extensive or- 
derdl moral cases, — uZ/Un^se of pni e, 
good, rightly'-dirccted native allcc- 
lion. The instance of a mind so jier- 
fe«*tly pure and good as w(» liav e sup- 
posed, is a rare om*, hut such do oc- 
cur ; and it would he no viiidicatioii, 
hut the strongest ohjeclioii, to a 
theory' of morals, that it would not 
inclmh* those cas(*s, Jl 0 ^vt‘ver rare, 
which were rare only from tiieheight 
of moral excellence iJiey implied. We 
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have represented nearly the only 
case ill which it is supposable that 
the mind may he full of spoutaiieoiis 
goodness, without having yet begun 
to judge its(df by any rule of right 
ami wrong. Hut the same will liold 
of iniiuuierable alfections. Does it* 
diminish tlie merit of gratitude in 
our eyes, that it comes as a sponta- 
neous and irresistibie iiiovemeiit 
uj)oii tin* lieart ? Or do we approve 
more of Jiiiii who measuiTS the re- 
turns of kindness which he will 
make*, ]>r(*cisely to what tlie kindness 
done re(j[uir(‘s, than of liim whose 
unsatisfied feelings persuade him 
that he has nev<*r done empagli ? 
Imagine liiiii who iiglits in his coun- 
try’s battles, and to whom nothing 
that bis power can do si*ems siilli- 
cient to satisfy liis longing desire to 
render her service; only admitting 
that Jiis desire is for be,r, and not for 
hiinsi‘lf. Or suppose any of the acts 
of kindness which one liurnan b(‘ing 
rend(*rs to another. J >oes the quick 
strong impulse from which it Hows, 
takeaway the ground of ajjprobation, 
or <Ioes it constitute it ? 

It is true* that ])assiiig emotions of 
right feeling* are not virtue; nor is a 
single gMiod aireclion. But Hupjiose 
any man, who in all the various re- 
lations of life. f(*els kindly, warmly, 
gemnamsly, and who in performing 
all its ol]i<*es is iiiHnenced by the 
pleasure he feels, and by a sense of 
natural aversion to that which would 
be contrary to bis just, kind, right 
feelings — should we withhold our 
esteem from such a man, and say 
that his feelings liad no moral qua- 
lity because they were involuntary ? 
or Ills actions, because they were 
])ronipted by bis feelings, ami not 
measured to a known rule of right? 

We are inclinod to think, that by 
far lU(! greater part of the moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation we be- 
stow in life, is given from recogni- 
sing the presi»Tn*e or absence of such 
right aflecaions. 

If the nature of man lie truly con- 
sidered, and the purport of the gn^at- 
er part of the moral instruction wbi<*b 
he receives, and the moral discipline 
he passes through, it will be Ibiiml 
that the great object of all is to frame 
hijii to right feelnigs. Are these feel- 
ings right and moral only because 
they have been formed in tlie mind 
aj^^inst nature ? And do they lose 
their character when by greater hap- 


piness of disposition, and of the cir- 
cumstances of life, they are found 
there unforced, springing up in the 
very bounty of nature ? 

The most peidect regulation of the 
mind towfirds the Supreme Being, 
is a regulation of feelings. Does it 
diiiiinisli in our esteem the regard 
due to the most ptu fect piety, that it 
was from the beginning a predomi- 
nant fetding in tlie soul ? — and that 
it*has not been slowdy framed, by 
thought, self-eonqiicst, and the exer- 
cises of religion ? 

Tliis cursory notice of some of the 
more Important dispositions of our 
nature may serve to satisfy us ihat 
there is some great def«*ct in tliose 
etiiical theories, which represent 
volition, and the conscious reference*, 
to a ruh? of right, as iiec(*ssary to 
constitute a proper object of our 
moral approbation. To us it vv'^ould 
appear more consonant to our natu- 
ral feedings and to triitb to say, that 
if it liad bia*!! ])ossibl(* for man, con- 
stituted as be is, to have l)i*<‘n from 
Ids birth good, without any roii- 
si<leration that lie wuh so, or any 
ternjitation of evil (‘iite.ring into his 
mind to tell him that In*, had a con- 
science, — if all his afleetions for earth 
and heaven eonid liave been right, 
and pure, and strong, and all in their 
just proportion, so that (‘.very alliire- 
inent to ill tliaf (‘onld havt*. bi‘en 
offered to him should have a])peared 
not matter of d(*lib(MatioTi but of ab- 
liorrence, — that this stati*, which, ac- 
cording to the ethical maxims in 
ipmstiun, must be without any iii(*rit 
or claitri to praisi*, would hav(i bet'ii 
ill truth the highest moral slate con- 
ceivabli^ 'rh(*.se maxims then <!}ui- 
not be supported. 

But, constituted as human iiattire 
is, this state is not possible. In man 
good is inixiul with evil, and it is 
this mixture which gives occasion to 
all ethical enquiry. The conUmtioii 
between gooil and evil is that strife 
of which conscience is the umpire. 
It is rellection on the tendencii's of 
these two opposite forc(*H that gives 
rise to a rule of right. It is the al- 
lurement which both good and evil 
offer to the mind, that iimkes virtue 
a matter of volition and choice. 
From tins inixijd stale, then, and this 
subjection of human nature to two 
different powers, arises a great de- 
partment of morality. And, as it ap- 
pears to us, all that has been usually 
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taken into account in the disqnisi- 
tioriH of etliical writerM. 

15(;l\ve(»n tlH^.se twodiilVrent powers 
the Iniman will must niiike election, 
determin 'nuj itself to good. To en- 
light(3n the mind to clioose, and to 
strengthen it in its adherence to right 
choice, lias been tlni great object of 
all moralists. It is the most import- 
ant ohjtict, undouht(idly, for it is 
wln^n mail wavers, or wlujii he lias 
fallen, that he needs aid ; and tliose 
allections which are right from the 
heginning, rather seem to dispense 
with such succour. 1 o this situation, 
then, of mail tempted and struggling, 
the attention of speculative and prac- 
ticfd moralists lias been principally 
directed, and to this the greater part 
of their technical language bears re- 
ference. Tin; most marked term, 
especially, of tindr whole language, 
“ moral obligation,” ref<*rs to this 
state solely, and to ibis tin; answer- 
ing word of ordinary language, con- 
Kcimice, si‘euis in like manner to 
ap[)ly. 

'l"he I'onsidmation of tlie difter- 
enci between tin; spontaneous virtue 
of right allections, and that \ii*tne 
which arises in the struggli's of dif- 
ficult <lnty, appears to explain the 
d(‘fective ainl partial view whicdi 
some writers ha\ e taken of the whole 
of morality. 

Virtue a])])enrs for the most part 
to be, ill ethical language, a tmun of 
very undelined application. It is of 
very compndiensi v(; signilicanee, but 
is sometimes used with a tiunlency 
to one meaning in preference, and 
sometimes to another, so as to pro- 
duce seeming contradictions among 
dilVerent writers, using the word not 
in the same sense. Thus some speak 
of virtue as ecpii valent with the exact 
discharge of all moral obligation. 
But our natural sentiment prortipts 
us to use it ilia more extended sense. 
Surely such aflectioiis as those of 
which %ve hate spoken are called 
by us virtuous. J?ut vve are apt to 
apply this nsunc especially to de- 
ficjibe with force and warmth the 
Idghest exertions of our moral na- 
ture. These highest exertions occur 
when some opposition is overcome. 
And it appears to us that generally 
we apply this liighest description of 
moral superiority to those cases 
where the temptations of evil are 
overcome, or where weaknesses, 
known or presumed, of our inferior 


nature, are greatly vanipiishcd. Thus 
in the struggle of llie soul, wlnm 
strong passion pulls against iln* sen^e 
of duty and against the nobler allVc- 
tions, but these, triumpli, this is one 
of the. cases, where we emphatically 
Spply tlie name of virtue to that mo- 
ral power ill the mind which has 
maintained it from falliniT. But at 
the same time it never occurs to us 
to qualify our approbation fr*mi (‘on- 
sidering that the sense of duty was 
not i1h» side principle on its own side, 
and that it had to divide with liiuh 
and generous feelings the honour of 
the victory. So, too, when the natu- 
ral piftmqiting of tlic hiiiher fiM'linijs 
is withstiood by the weakness of the 
inferior nature, and rises nl>ov<; it, 
we then willingly give liie name of 
virtni;; as to ttiose who, on gn‘at 
occasions, under a iofly jiassion, 
liavegoiie volunfaiily to dealh, ex- 
amples such as that of Deciiis, vvlio, 
agr(*i*al)iy to a siipi'istition of his 
peophs vvlnm the fortune of a. gri^at 
batth‘ was going against tlimn, lodt* 
unarmed into tiie ranks of tin* emnny, 
dmoliiig Jiimself for liis country. On 
the other liand. cases may be cited 
where tin; allunmnmt to weakness is 
from feelings good and ri^htin them- 
selves, but which iiitcrtere with a 
higher claim, and which are sacriliced 
simply to the austere and iutlexihli; 
seiitiirnmt of duty, examples which 
also belong to high virtue. 

On the whole, it would app(*;ir, 
that the great extent to which the 
virtues of men hear the marks of this 
our mixed nature, lias led etliical 
writcu's to consider them sohdy with 
respect to it, as the most illustrious 
examples of virtue do arise fiom it, 
and as, ill the greater number of man- 
kind, virtue cannot have place except 
by deliberate resistiince to iwil pro- 
pensities, But it appears, at the 
same time, that there is no reason 
whatever, for that exclusion of the 
ahections from the place, of virtue. 
Oil the contrary, a more accurati; 
examination shews that virtuous af- 
fections may exist, ami n*cei\e high 
moral approbation, without any regaid 
to the struggle, with i*vil or inferior 
propensities ; that tln^v have, the 
character of virtue when tht y aid 
the sense of duty in resisting a 
crime; and that they have the same 
character, when, in their pure native 
strerigtli, they triumpli over the weak- 
nesses of mortal nature. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 


'• O'er t lie el ad water** of the dark hi no Fea, 

<>.ir thoughts as houiidli*«% and our houIs jiti five, 

1 .11- as tin* hrivze ran hear the hillow's foam, 
Siirvrv oiir riiipire, and hehuld our home. 

’rii<*-r an* our roalnis, no limits to their sway — 

Our Hag- flu* bceptre all who meet obey.” 

The Corstn, 


At tliroo (/cltuk iioxt Tnorning, 
filiout nil luHii* jjiKi 11 linlf lioforc day- 
dawn, I was rous(»'l From niy <*ot by 
tlie i^rufl* You‘o oF th(? boatswain on 
deck — “ All liaiids up anolior.”* 

Till*, m*xt inorncnt tlio gunroom 
stowjird oiit(Mi‘(l with a Jaiitorn, 
Avbich lu* placi'd on tin* table — 
“ (itMitloiiion, all liniiils up anchor, if 
yon ])loas(\” 

“ l5olIicration !” grumbled one. 

“ Oh dear !” yawned another. 

“ I low merrily we live that sailors 
be !” sung another in a most doleful 
strain, and in all the bitterness of 
heait conseipKMit on being roused 
out of a warm nest so niiceremo- 
niously. Hnt no lielp for it; so up 
we all got, and opening the door of 
my lierth, I <j:ot out, and sat me 
down oil the bench that ran along 
tlie, starboard side of tin* table. 

For the. heuoht of the uninitiated, 
let me. deseribe a gunroom on hoard 
oFa sloop oF war. Ev(*ry body knows 
that the captain’s cabin occupies the 
after ])art of the ship ; next to it, on 
the same deck, is tin? gunroom. In 
a corvette, such as the Firebaiid, it 
is a room, as near as may he, twenty 
feet long by twedve wide, and Jiglited 
by a long scuttle, or skylight, in the 
deck above. On each side, of this 
room runs a row of small ebambers, 
seven f(‘et long by six feet wide, 
boardi'd od'froru the main saloon, or, 
in nautical ])hrase, separated from it 
by bulkheads, each with a door and 
small window opening into the same, 
and, generally speaking, with a small 
scuttle in the. side of the sliip towards 
the sea. These, are. the oil’K-erh’ sleep- 
ing apartments, in which they have 
ea!ch a chest of drawers and basiii- 
staiid j while overhead is suspended 
a cot, orliamniock, kept asunder liy a 
wooden frame, six feet Jong by about 
two broad, slung from cleats nailed 
to the beams above by two lan- 


yards fastened to ri?’:T’, one at thi* 
head, and tlie otlier at the foot; from 
whicli radiate a number of smaller 
cords, which are fastened to I lie 
canvass of the. cot; wliile a small strij) 
of canvass runs from head to foot 
on eacli side, so as to ])r(‘vent thi*. 
sleeper from rolling out. Tin* di- 
mensions of the gunroom are, as will 
be seen, very much circiimscrihe.] 
by the side berths ; and when you 
take into account, that the centre is 
occupied by a long table, running 
the whole length of the room, fbmkeil 
by a wooden bench, wirl* a high back 
to it on each side, and a Jari^e clumsy 
chair at the liead, and anothiu* at the 
foot, not forgetting the sideboard at 
the head of the table, (full of knives, 
forks, spoons, tumblers, glasses, f<e. 
&c.. &c.., stuck into mahogany sm k- 
ets,) all of which are made fast to the 
deck by strong cleats and staples, 
and bands of spuniuirn, so as to pre- 
vmit them fetching way, or inovinfr, 
when the, vessel pitches or rolls, you 
will understand that then* is no gn^at 
scope to expatiate upon, frei* ol the 
table, benches, and bulkheads of tlie 
cabins, AVhile 1 sat monopolizing 
the dull light of the ’antiun, and ac- 
coutring myself as decently as the 
hurry would admit of, I noticed the 
officers, in their night-gowns and 
night- caps, as tliey extricated thi*m- 
selves from their coops ; and jiictii- 
resque-Jooking subjects (uioiigh tJiere 
were amongst" them, in all conscience. 
At length, that is in about ten mi- 
nutes from the time wi* were called, 
we were all at stations — a gun was 
bred, and we weighed, and then 
stood out to sea, running jtlong about 
four knots, with the land-wind right 
aft. Having made an offing of three 
miles or so, we outran tlie Tirnd^ 
and got becalmed in the belt of 
smooth w^ater between it and the 
sea-breeze. It was striking to see 
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tlio three niprcliant-sliips njradually 
(Irau^ out IVoiiJ tlu*, laud, until \v^ 
were ail clustered together in a 
hunch, with half a gale of wind curl- 
ing tlie blue waves within iniiakot* 
allot, while all was long swell and 
srnoolh wal(*r with us. At length 
the breeze reached us, and we made 
hail with our convoy to the south- 
AViird and eastward, the luinb(‘ring 
inerchantinon t rowding every inch 
of canvass, ^vhih; we could hardly 
k<'(‘p asltu n, under close-reefed top- 
hai'c’, jil), and sjianki'r. 

“ Ihpe to breaklast,” said the cap- 
tain to Air Vcrk. 

“ A sail abeam of us to windward !*' 

“ \\ Jiat sli(‘ ?’* sung out tlie skip- 
])er to tin' iraui at the mast-head 
wlio liad haih'd. 

“ A small schooner, sir; she has 
hr*’d a cun, and hoisted an ensign 
and ])ennanl.” 

“ iloev is slie steering 
Sin' has edgful away for us, sir.” 

“ V(u y well. — Mr Ycik, make the 
siirnal for the convoy to stand on.” 
Tin'll to tin' boatswain — “ Mr Cat- 
well, haM? the nj‘*n gone to break- 
fiisir” 

“ No, sir, but tlu'y are just going.” 

“ Then ])ipe belay witli lireakfast 
for a minute, will you V All liands 
make' sail !” 

“ (hack on, Mr Verk, and let us 
oterhaul this small swaggerer.” 

in a tric(t we had all sail set, and 
wi'i estaiigeriiig along on the larboard 
tack, clo:^<’ upon a wind. We hauled 
out fioni the iiU'rchaiit-ships like 
smoke, and presently tlie schooner 
was set'll from tin* tleck. — “ (Jo to 
break f.'tst iioiv,” 'Fhe crc,w disaji- 
peared, all to the ollictus and sigual- 
inan. 

Tin*, first lieutenant had the book 
ojien on the <lruiii of tin; capstan be- 
fore him. “ JMake onr number/’ said 
the, ca])tain. It was dune. “ What 
does she answer 

’fJn' signalman answered from the 
fore ligginir, where he had perched 
liimself with his glass — “ She makes 
tln^ signal to telegraph, sir — 3, 9, ‘2, 
at the. fore, sir” — and so on ; which 
translated was simply this — “ The 
Wave, with dispatcliea from the ad- 
miral.” 

“ Oil, ho,” said N ; “ what is 

she sent fovV Whenever the people 
leave got tlu'ir breakfast, tack, and 
btiiid towards her, Mr Yerk.” 


The. little vessel approached. — 
‘‘ ShorU'ii sail, Mr Vt ik, ;nal hcr.ve 
the ship to,” said die captain to the 
first lieutenant. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

« All liauds, Mr Catwe.ll.” 

Prestiiitly the boatswain’s whistle 
rung sharp and chaar, while his gndV 
voice, to which his mates boi*<^ any 
thing but liU'llow biirdi'U'^, (’clioetl 
through tiiesliij) — “All hand^shorten 
sail — fore and ii]ain.'»aiJ.s haul up — 
liaul down the jib — in topgallant sails 
— now h.ick liie main t()[)sail.” 

l>y heaving to, we brouglit the 
Wave on our weai her bow. She was 
now within a cable’s lei.glh of the 
corvette; the ca]>taiu w;e> standing 
on the second formnost gun, on tin* 
larboard side. “ Malann',” — to Ids 
Ktevvanl, — “hand me u})my trmupet.” 
He hailed the little vessel. “ Ho, the 
Wave, alloy I” 

Presimtly the responding “ liillo” 
came down the w ind to us from tlie 
oflicer in command of lier, like an 
echo — “ Run umh'r our stern and 
lieavc', to, to leeward.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

As the iiule \ess(‘l c‘anio to tlie 
wind, she lowmcd down her boat, 
and Mr Jigmaree, the* Imatswain of 
tl^e dockyard in .lamaica, cami» on 
board, and touching his hat, pri'M'ut- 
ed his dispatches to tin* captain. 
Prest'iitly he and the skipper retired 
into the cabin, ami ail hands were 
inspecting ihi* Wait' in Iicrnewcljii- 
racler of one of his Rrilaiinic Majes- 
ty’s cruisers. Wiieii I had hist seen 
her siui was a most beautiful little 
craft, both iu hull and rigeiog, as I'ver 
delighted the i‘ye of a sailor; hut tin* 
dockyanl riggers and carpenters had 
fairly bedeviled lu'r, at h*ast so far 
as apfiearaiices wi'iit. First, they 
bad ri'placed the light rail on lii'r 
gunwale, by lieavy solid bulwarks 
four feet Ifigh, surmounted by biiin- 
inock nettings, at h'ast another foot, 
80 that tlie sy 111 metrical little vessel, 
that formerly lloated on tlie foam 
light as a sea-gull, now looked like 
a clumsy dish-sha])ed Dutch dogger. 
Her long slender wands of masts, 
which use<l to swig about, as if there 
were neiilu'i* shrouds uor slays to 
support them, wcr(^ now as langlit 
and stilf as church sli'cpli's, nith 
four luavy slirouds of a side, and 
slays and back-stays, and the l)c\il 
knows wliut alb 
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“ Now,” qnotli Tailtackle, ** if 
tlioiii heavr? cmt Hugh tit at the yard 
luive not taken the speed out of the 
little beauty, 1 am a Diitclirnau.” 
Timotheus, I may state in the hy- 
poing, was not a Dutcliinan ; he was 
fundamentally any thing but a Duteli- 
man; l»ut his opinion was sound, and 
soon verifj(‘d to my cost. Jiginaree 
now approached. 

“ captain wants you in the 
cabin, sir,” said lie. I descended, 
and found tini skipper seated at a 
table with his clerk beside Jiini, and 
several <q)en b»tt(*rs lying before him, 
“ Sit down, IMr (h’ingle.” 1 took a 
chair. “ 'I hen* — lannl that,” and lie 
threw an open better across the table 
to me, whicli ran as follows ; — 

Sir, 

T!h! Vice-Admiral, commanding 
on the Jamaica station, desires me 
to say, tliat the bearer, tlie boatswain 
of the dockyard, IMr ljuke Jiginaree, 
has instructions to cruise for, and if 
possible to fall in with you, before 
you weather (;ap<^ Maize*, and falling 
in with you, to deJiver up cliargi* of 
tlie vessel to you, as well as of the 
fivi^ n(»groes, and the ])ilot, Peter 
■Mangrove, who are on board of her. 
The Wave having been armed and 
fitted witli every thing considered 
necessary, you ariHo man vvitli tiiirty- 
five of your cr(?w, including oilscers, 
and to jilacc Iier uuficr the command 
of Lieut. Thomas (h ingle, who is to 
b<5 furnished with a copy of this 
letter authenticated by your signa- 
ture, and to wJiorn you will give 
written instructions, tJiat lie is first 
of all to cruise in tlie great Cuba 
channel, until tlie i4th proximo, for 
the prevention <if yiiracy, and the 
suppression of the slave,-trade car- 
ried on between the island of Cuba 
and the coast of Africa, and to de- 
tain and carry in to Havanna, or 
Nassau, New Providence, all vessels 
liaving slaves on board, which he may 
have reason to believe have been 
Bhip])ed beyond tlie prescribed limits 
on tlie African coast, as specified in 
the margin ; and after the J4th he is 
to proceed direct to New Providence 
if unsuccessful, there to land Mr 
Jiginaree, and the doi kyard Negroes, 
anil await your return from the 
northward, after having seen the 
merchantmen clear of the Caicos 


passage. When you have rejoined 
the Wave at Nassau, you are to pro- 
ceed with her as your tender to 
Crooked Island, and there to await 
instructions from the A^ce-Admiral, 
whicli shall be transmitted by the 
packet to sail on 0th proximo, to the 
care of the postmaster. I liave the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

« , Sec. 

“To the TIon. Capt. N , 

“ cHcc. &c. &c.” 

'Fo say sootli, I was by no means 
amorous of this indo^iendent com- 
mand, as an idea bad, at tlie time 
I speak (»f, gone abroad in the navy, 
that Heutimants, lamirnanding small 
vess<*ls, seldom rose Jiigher, iiiilesH 
throiigli extraordinary interest, and I 
took the Jilierty of stating my re- 
jnigriaiice to my ea])tain. 

ife smiled, and threw over anotlier 
letter to me ; it was a ])rivate one 
from the Admiral’s Secretary, and 
was as follows 

“ ( ("oujidcutial.) 

“ JVfv OR VR N 

“ The Vic,e-x\(lmiral lias got a 

Jiint from Sir , to kick that 

wild splice, young Cringle, about a 
bit. It seems he is a nepliow of Old 
Blue Blaze's, and as he has taken a 
fancy to the lad, he lias promised Ins 
mother that he will do Ids utmost to 
give liiiu opportunities of being 
knocked on the head, for all of wJiich 
the old lady has professed herself 
wonderfully indebted. As the puppy 
has peiailiar notions, hint, directly or 
indirectly, that he is not to be ])er- 
mariently bolted down to the little 
Wave, and that if half a dozen skip- 
pers (you, my darling, among the 
rest) were to evapor«ale during the 
approaching hot months, lie may 
have some small cliance of t’other 
swab. Write me, and mind the 
claret and cura^'oa. Put no address 
on either ; and on coming to anchor, 
send notice to old Wiggins, in the 
lodge at the Master Attemlant’s, and 
he will relieve you, and the pics de 
GallOy^ some calm evening, of all 
farther trouble regarding thetn , — 
Don’t forget iJie turtle from Crooked 
island, and the cigars. 

“ Always, my dear N , 

“ Yours sincerely, 


* Custom-house officers# 
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Oh, I forgot. The Admiral bogs 
you will spare him some steady old 
hands to act as gunner, boatswain, 
&c. — (Elderly men, if you please, who 
will shorten sail before the squall 
strikes liiin. If you float liim away 
with a crew of boys, tlie little scamp 
will get bothered, or capsized, in a 
jiJly. All this for your worship’s go- 
vernment. How do you live with 
your passenger — ])rinie fellow, an’t 

he y My love to him. Lady is 

dying to see him again.” 

“Well, Mr Chingle, wliat say you 

“ Of course, 1 must ob(‘y, sir ; — 
highly Jhittere<l by Mr StMi’ftJuy's 
good opinion, any how.” 'I'he cap- 
tain laughed lieartdy. 

“ It is n(*arly calm, T see. We 
must set about manning this seventy- 
four for you, without delay. So, 
conn*, along, < V//>/^/mOringle.” When 
we got on deck, it was, as he said, 
lusarly calm. 

“ Hail the Wave to <*lose,Mr Yerk,” 

said N . “l40weraway the boat, 

and pipe away the yaulers, hoai- 
swain’s mate.” 

Jb'esently tlie captain and I were 
on the Wav(‘'s decls, wlien* I was 
rnncli surprised to tind no 1(‘ks per- 
sonag(»s tlian IVpptTpot Wagtail, and 
Paul (h‘lid, ICs([uires. JMr Gelid, 
a coindi, or native of the Bahamas, 
was tin* saiin* yawning, drawling, long- 
legged (’reoh*, as ever. He had been 
ill with fever, and bad asked a pass- 
age, to Nassau, wlnue bis brother 
was establislu'd. At bottom, how- 
ever, be was an excellent felb>w, 
warni-b<*arted, honourable, and up- 
right. As for little Wagtail — oli, ]>e 
was a di'liglit! — a small round man, 
with all tlii^ Jamaica C-reole irritabi- 
lity of teni])er, but also all the Ja- 
maica warmth of Insu t about him — 
straightforward, and s(*ruj)uIoiisly 
consci<‘ntioiis in his dealings, hut de- 
voted to good cheer in every shape. 
He had also been ailing, and Imd 
adventured on the cruise in order to 
recruit. 1 hcarcely know liow to 
describe Ids figure better than by 
comparing his ('orpus to an egg, with 
ids little ieet stuck tlirougb tlie hot- 
tom ; but he was amazingly active 
withal. — Both the captain and my- 
self were rejoiced to see. our old 
friends; and it was immediately fixed 
that they should go on board the 
corvette., and sling their cots aloiig- 
eide of Bang, so long as the courses 


of the two vessels lay together. This 
being carried into execution, we set 
about our arrangements; our ])re- 
cious blockheads at the dock-yard 
Jiad fitted a thirty-two pound car- 
ronade on the pivot, and stuck two 
long sixes one on each side of tlie little 
vessel. I bate carronades, especi- 
ally small guns. 1 liad, before now, 
seen tliirty-two pound shot thrown 
by them, jump oil* a sldjfs side with 
a rebound like a football, wJieii a 
shot from an eigbteen-poiinder Jong 
gun went crash at the same rangfi 
through both sides of thi* sliip, whip- 
])iiig olV a leg and arm, or aibHns a 
head or two, in its transit. 

“ My d(*ar sir,” said I, “ don’t 
sliov^ me adrift with tliat old pot 
tliere — do lt‘nd me om* of your long 
brass eig}it(*(*n-j)onnders.” 

“ VMiy, Master (’ringle, wliat is 
your antipathy to carrona(b‘s ?” 

“ I liave no absolute antijiatby to 
them, sir — they are all very well in 
their way. For instance, sir, I wish 
you would fit me with two twelve- 
})oun<l carronades instt'ad of those 
two poj>guij Jong sixi's. These, witli 
thirty muskets, and tliirty-i'ive mc*u 
or so, would make me very eom- 
plete.” 

“ Aimxlest request,’^ said C'aptain 


“ Now, Tom C’ringle, you hnvi', 
overshot your iiiaik, my lim* fellow,” 
tluMightl; but it was all riglil, and 
that forenoon tin* eutler was li<.*isti*(l 
out with tin* guns in h(*r, and tlie 
others dismount'd anti sent hack in 
exchantre; and in fine, after lliree 
days’ iiard \\(»ik, I look the com- 
mand of JI.B.iM. schooner, Wave, 
with Timothy Tailtackle as giinm*r, 
the senior inidshipniaii as master, 
one of the carpenter’s crew as car- 
jieiiter, and a hoatswain’s-mate as 
lioatswain, a snrgi'ou’s mate as sur- 
geon, ilie captain’s clerk as purser, 
and thirty foreiiiast-nien, besides the 
bi(H lilt s, as the crew. But the sailing 
of the little beauty had been n'gu- 
larly spoiled. W^i eonld still in light 
winds weather on the corvette, it is 
true, hut llien slie was hut a slow 
top; unless it blew Jialf a gale of 
wind, as for going any tiling free, 
why a sand barge would liave 
beaten us. — We kept c'onipany with 
the Firebraml until we w'eatliered 
Ca]K» Maize. It w'as aliout five o’- 
clock in the afternoon, liie corv(*ttO 
was about half aiiiiie on our Jce-bow 
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wliRiu while walking the deck, after 
au early dinner, Tuiltackl came up 
to me. 

“TheCommodoro liashove to, sir.” 

Very like,” said I ; “ to allow the 
merehiuit-sliips to close, I presume.” 

“ A gun,” said little lleefpoiiit. 
“All — what signal now r*” — It was 
the signal to close. 

“ Put the helm up and run down 
to him,” said I. It was done— rand 
presently the comfortable feeling of 
bowling along before it, succeeded 
the sliarp yerking digging motion of 
a little vessel, leariiig and pitching 
through a hea<l sea, dost? upon a 
Avhul. The water was buzzing under 
our bows, and we were oiuaj more 
close uiidi*r the stern of tlie corvaMte. 
There was a boat alongside l eady 
manned. The captain hailecl, “ 1 
send your orders on boaul, ]\Ir (h iii- 
gle, to bear up on your separate 
cruise.” At tlui same moment, the 
Find) rand’s ensign and pennant wm e 
hoisted —we did the same— a gun 
fromtlie Commodore — ditto from the 
tidy little Wave — and io! 'riiomas 
Cringle, esquire, launch(*d for the 
first time on his own bottom. 

By this time the boat was along- 
side, with jMessieurs Aaron Bang, 
Pepperpot Wagtail, and Paul (mlid 
— llie former with his (-of, ami lialf a 
dozen cases of wine, ami some pigs, 
and some poultry, all under the 
charge of Ins black ser\ant. 

“ llillo,” said I — “ Mr Wagtail is 
fit lioiiie here, you know, ]\Ir Bang, 
and so is Mr Gelid; but to wliat 
lucky chance am I indebted Un'ymir 
smdety, rriy dear sir r” 

“ Thank your stars, Tom — Cap- 
tain (/liiigle, — I beg pardon, and be 
grateful; I am siek of imubling, 
tumbling ill company with these 
heavy tools of merchantmen, sri I 
cntreati‘d N — — to let im» go and 
take a turn with you, promising to 
join the Firebrand again at Nassau.” 

“ Why, I am delighted,” — and so 1 
really was, “ But, my dear sir — 1 
may h'ad you a dance, ami, ])eni<l ven- 
ture, into trouble— a small vessel 
may catch a 'rartar, you know.” 

D— n the expense,” rejoined my 
jovial ally; “why, tin*, hoi little i*pi- 
cureaii VVagtail, and Gcdid, cold ami 
frozen as he is, have bolh takmi a 
fancy to me— and no wonder, know- 
ing my pleasant qualities as they do 
•-^ahein^ so^ for tlieir sakes, I volun- 


teer on this piivce of kidght* errantry 
as much 

Poo — you be starved, ^ Aaron 
dear,” rapped out little Wagtail; 
“ you came here, because you 
thought you should have more fun, 
and escape the formality of the big 
ship, and eke the captain’s sour 
claret.” 

“ Ali,” said Gelid, “ my fine fellow,” 
with his usual Creole drawl, “ you 
did not wait for my opinion. Ah-— 
oh — why, Captain Cringle, <e thou- 
sand pardons. Friend Bang, tliere, 
swears that ho can’t do without 
you; and all he says about me, is 
neither move nor less than humbug 
—all.” 

“ idy lovidy yellowsnake,” quoth 
Aaron, “ ami my amiable durnpling', 
gentlemen botli, now, do liold yom* 
toiigm‘s. — Why, Tom, here we are, 
ne\er you mind liow, after lialf a 
(juavrei with the skipper — vilJ you 
lake us, or will you send us back, 
like njected addresses?” 

“ Simd you hack, my hoys ! No, 
no, too liappy to gi‘t you.” Another 
gun from llie cor\ ette. “ Firebrands, 
you must shove oil*. J\Iy compli- 
ments, Wiggins, to the captain, and 
there’s a irille for you to drink my 
Inwall h, when you got into port.” The 
boat shoved oil’ — tlie corvette filled 
li(‘r imiintopsail. “ Put the helm 
down — ease oft* the mainshcet — stand 
by to run u)> the ^(pjaresail. How 
is Ihm- head, iMr Taillackle ?” 

Thijolhy gave a most extraordi- 
nary grill at my liesLowing the JMhter 
on iiim for the lirsttirnc. 

“ North-west, sir,” 

“ Keep hf.*r so”— and having bore 
up, we rapidiy widened our distance 
from the (Jommodor j and the fleet. 
All men know, or sliould know, tliat 
on bo.ard of a imm-of-war, there is 
nevtu- any “ yo Jieave oh'ing.’* Tliat 
is confined to mercliant vessels. But 
when the crew are having a strong 
pull of any rope, it is allowable for 
the man next the belaying pin, to 
sing otit, In onler to give unity to 
the drag, “ orm — two — three,” the 
strain of the other men increasing 
with the figure. 

The tack of the mainsail had got 
jiiinimul somehow, and on iriy desi- 
ring it to he hauled up, the men, 
whosi* pio\im*e it was, were iinahle 
to start it. “ Sometliing foul aloft,” 
said 1. lailtackle came up. “ What 
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are you Middling at, ixieu? Give me 
here — one — two-^three,” Crack 
went the etrands of the rope, under 
the paws of the Titan, whereby the 
head of the outermost sailor pitched . 
right into Gelid’s stoniach, knocked 
him over, and capsized him head 
foremost into the wind sail which 
was let down through the sky-light 
into the little well cabin of the 
schooner. 

It so happened that there was a 
bucket full of Spanish brown paint 
standing on the table of the cabin, 
right bciow the hoop of the canvass 
funnel, and into it popped the august 
pate of Paul Gelid, Esquire. 

Bang had, in the meantime, caught 
him by the heels, and with the as- 
sistance of Peai’l, the handsome negro 
formerly noticed, wlio, from "his 
steadiness, had been spared to irie as 
a quart(M*iTiastcr, the concli was once 
more hoisted on deck, with a scalp 
of red paint, reaching down over Ids 
eyes. 

“ I say,” quoth Bang, “ Gelid, my 
darling, not ([uite so smooth as tlit» 
real Macassar, eh ? Shall 1 try my 
hand — can shave beautifully — eh?” 

Ah,” drawled Gelid, “lucky iwy 
head was shaved in that last fever, 
Aaron dear. Ah — let me think — you 
tall man — yon sailor-fellow — ah — do 
me tlie favour to scrape me with 
your kuife — ah — and pray call my 
servant.” Timothy, to whom he had 
addressed himself, set to, and scra- 
ped the red paint off his poll; and 
liaving called his servant, Chew 
CheWy liauded him over to the negro, 
wlio, giving his arm to him, lielped 
him below, and with the assistance of 
Cologne water, contrived to scrub 
him decently clean. As the evening 
fell, the breeze fresliened ; and du- 
ring the night it blew strong, so that 
from the time wo bore up, and part- 
ed company with the Firebrand, un- 
til day-dawn next morning, ^vo had 
run l.'JO miles or thereby to the 
northward and westward, and were 
then on the edge of the Great Baha- 
ma Bank. The breeze now failed us, 
and we lay roasting in the sun until 
midday, the current sweeping us to 
the northward, and still farther on to 
the bank, until the water shoaled to 
three fathoms. At this time tlie'sun 
was blazing fiercely right overhead ; 
and from the shallowness of the 
water, there was not the smallest 
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sWelly or undulation of the surface. 
The sea, as far as the eye could reach, 
was a sparkling light green, from the 
snow-white sand at the bottom, as if 
a level desert bad been suddenly sub- 
mersed under a few feet of crystal 
clear water^ and formed a cheery 
spectacle, when compared with the 
customary leaden, or dark blue colour 
of tbe rolling fathomless ocean. It 
was now dead calm. — “Fishing lines 
there— Idlers, fishing lines,” said I; 
and in a minute there were forty of 
them down over the side. In Eu- 
rope, fish in their shapes partake of 
the sedate character of the people 
who inhabit tbe coasts of the seas in 
which they swim — at least I think so. 
The salmon, the trout, the cod, and 
all the other tribes of the finny people, 
are rei)utabl(3 in their shapes, and 
altogether respectable-looking crea- 
tures. But, within the tropics, Dame 
Nature plays strange vagaries ; and 
hero, on the great Bahama Bank, 
every new customer, as he flounder- 
ed in on deck — no joke to him, poor 
fellow — elicited shouts of laughter 
from tlie crew, TJiey were in no 
respect sliaped like the fish of our 
cold climates; some were all head- 
others all tail — some, so far as shape 
went, liad their heads where, with 
all submission, I conceived their tails 
should have been ; and then tlie co- 
lours, tlie intense brilliancy of the 
scales of these /yio7is^/'o?<s-lookiug ani- 
mals ! We hooked up a lot of boni- 
tos, 1011)8 a-])iece, at the least. But 
Wagtail took small account of them. 
“ HtM'e,” said Bang, at this moment, 
“ by all that is wonderful, look Jiere I” 
And he drew up a fish about afoot 
long, with a crop like a pigeon of 
the tumbler kind, which began to 
make a loud snorting noise. 

“ All,” drawled Gelid, “ good fish, 
with claret sauce.” 

“ Daresay,’' rejoined Aaron ; “ but 
do your Bahama fish speak, Paul, eh ?” 

I have already said that the water 
Tv^as not quite three fathoms deep, 
and it was so clear that I could see 
down to the very sand, and there 
were the fish cruising about, in great 
numbers. 

“ Haul in, Wagtail — you have hook- 
ed him,” and up came a beautiful 
black grouper, about four pounds 
weight. 

“ Ah, there is the regular jlggcjy- 
jiggery,” sung out little lleotpomt, 
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at the same moment, as he in turn 
began to pull up Ids line. ** Stand 
by to land him,” and a red snapper, 
like a gigantic gold iish, for all the 
world, was hauled on board; and so 
we carried on, black snappers, red 
snappers, and rock fish, and a vast 
variety, for all of which, however. 
Wagtail had names pat, until at 
length I caught a most lovely dol- 
phin — a beauty to look at — but dry, 
terribly dry to eat. I cast it on the 
deck, and the chameleon tints of the 
dying fish, about which so many lies 
have been said and sung, were just 
beginning to fade, and wax pale, and 
ashy, and deathlike, when (for 1 had 
kneeled down on deck) 1 felbanothcr 
strong jiggery-jiggery at my line, 
which little Heefpoint had, in the 
mean time, baited afresh. “ Zounds I 
I have caught a whale — a shark at the 
very least*' — and 1 pulled him in, 
hand over hand. 

A most noble Jew fish,” said I. 

A Jew fish I” responded Wag- 
tail. 

** A Jew fish !” said Aaron Bang. 

A Jew fish !” said Paul Gelid. 

My dear Cringle,” continued 
Wagtail, “ when do you dine 

** At three, as usual.” 

“ Then, Mr Heefpoint, will you 
have the great kindness to cast off 

J ^our sink, and hook that splendid 
dlow by the tail — only through the 
gristle — don’t prick him in the flesh 
— and let him meander about till 
half past two?” Reefy was half in- 
clined to be angry at the idea of his 
Majesty’s officer being converted in- 
to a cook’s mate. “ Why,” said I, 
“ we shall put him in a tub of water, 
here on deck, Mr Wagtail, if you 
please.” 

God bless me, no !” quoth the 
gastronome. “ Why, he is strong as 
an eagle, and will smash himself 
to mummy in half an hour in a 
tub. No — no — see, he weighs twelve 
pounds at, the very lightest. Lord ! 
Mr Cringle, I am surprised at you.” 

The fish was let overboard again, 
According to his desire, and haul- 
ed in at the very moment he indi- 
cated by his watch, when, having 
seen him cut up and cleaned, with 
his own eyes — 1 believe I may say 
with his own hands— he betook him- 
self to bis small crib to dress. 

At dinimr our Creole friend was 
* vtry^entertaining. Bang drew him 


out, and had him to talk on all his 
favourite topics, in a most amusing 
manner. All at once Gelid lay back 
on his chair. 

“ My God,” said he, “ I have bro- 
ken my tooth with that confounded 
hard biscuit — terrible— really ; ah !” 
— and lie screwed up his face, as if 
he had been eating sour crout, or had 
heard of the death of a dear friend. 

Poo,” quoth Aaron, any comb- 
maker will furnish you forth as good 
08 new; those grinders you brag of 
are not your own, Gelid, you know 
that.” 

“ Indeed, Aaron, my dear, I know” 
nothing of the kind; but this 1 
know, that 1 have broken a most 
lovely w^hite front tooth, ah !” — 

“ Oil, you he hanged,” said Aaron ; 
wdiy, you have been beehopped any 
time these ten years, 1 know.” 

The time w”ore on, and it might 
have been half past nine when wo 
went on deck. 

It w^as a very dark night — Tail- 
tackle had the watclu “ Any thing 
in sight, Mr Tailtackle V” 

“ Why, no, sir ; but 1 have just ask- 
ed your steward for your night-glass, 
as, once or twice — but it is so thick — 
Pray, sir, liow far are w’e off the Hole 
ill the Wall ?” 

“ Why, sixty miles at the least,” 
The Hole in the Wall is a very re- 
markable rock in the Crooked Island 
Passage, greatly resembling, as the 
name betokens; a wall breached by 
the sea, or by battering cannon, w'hich 
rises abruptly out of the water, to a 
height of forty feet. 

“ Then,” quoth Tailtackle, “ there 
must be a sail close aboard of us, to 
windward there.” 

” Where ?” said I. Quick, send 
for my night-glas... ” 

I have it here in my hand, sir**’ 

" Let me see” — and I peered 
through it until my eyes ached again. 
1 could see nothing, and resumed 
my walk on the quarterdeck. Tail- 
tackle, in the mean time, continued 
to look through the telescope, and as 
1 turned from aft to walk forward, a 
few minutes after this — " Why, sir, 
it clears a bit, and 1 see the object 
that has puzzled me again.” 

Eh ? give me the glass”— in a 
second I caught it. By Jupiter, you 
say true, Tailtackle! beat to quar- 
ters-quick — clear away the long 
gun forward there 1” All was bustle 
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for a minute. I kept my eye on the 
object, but I could not make out 
more, than that it was a strange sail; 
1 could neither judge of her size nor 
her rig, from the distance, and the 
extreme darkness of the night. At 
length 1 handed the glass to Tail- 
tackle again. We were at this time 
standing in towards the Cuba shore, 
with a fine breeze, and going along 
seven knots, as near as could be. 

“ Give the glass to Mr Jigmaree, 
Mr Tailtackle, and come forward 
here, and see all snug.” 

The long gun was slewed round — 
both carronades were run out, all 
three being loaded, double shotted, 
and carefully primed — tlio whole 
crew, with our black supernumera- 
ries, being at (piartors. 

“ 1 see her quite distinct now, sir,” 
sung out Timotheus. 

“ Well, what looks she like V” 

A large brig, sir, by the wind on 
the same tack— 3'ou can see her now 
without the glass — there — with the 
naked eye.” 

I looked, and certainly fancied I 
saw some towering object rising high 
and dark to windwar<l, like some 
mighty spectre walking the deep, 
but I could discern nothing more. 

‘^She is a large vessel, sure enough, 
sir,” said Timothy once more — now 
she is hauling up her courses, sir — 
she takes in topgallant sails — why, 
she is bearing up across our bows, 
sir — mind she don’t rake us.” 

The deuce !” said I. I now saw 
the chase very distinctly bear up. 
“ Put the helm up — keep her away 
a bit— steady — that will do — fire a 
shot across her bows, Mr Tailtackle— 
and, Mr Reefpoirit, shew the private 
signal.” The gun was fired, and the 
lights shewn, but our spectral friend 
was all darkness and silence. “ Mr 
Scarfemwell,” said I to the carpenter, 

stand by the long gun. Tailtackle, 
I don’t like that chap— open the ma- 
gazine.” By this time the strange sail 
was on our quarter— we shortened 
sail, while he, finding that his ma- 
nceuvre of crossing our bows had been 
foiled by our bearing up also, got the 
foretack on board again, and set his 
topgallant sails, all very cleverly. He 
was not far out of pistol-shot. Tail- 
tackle, in his shirt and trowsers, and 
felt shoes, now stuck his head up 
the main hatchway. 


• “I would recommend your getting 
the hatches on, sir — that fellow is 
not honest, sir — I don’t like him.” 

"Never mind, Mr Tailtackle, never 
mind. Forward there; Mr Jiginaree, 
slap a round shot into him, since he 
won’t speak, or heave to — right be- 
tween his masts, do you hear — Are 
you ready?” — "All ready, sir.” — 
" Fire.” The gun was fired, and si- 
multaneously wo heard a crash on 
board the strange sail, followed by 
a piercing yell, similar to what the 
negroes raise over a dead comrade, 
and then a long melancholy howl. 

" A slaver, and the shot has told, 
sir,” said Mr Mandlead, the master. 

" Then we shall have some fun for 
it,” thought L 1 had scarcely spoken, 
when the brig once more shortened 
sail; and the instant that the foresail 
rose, he let ily his bow gun at us — 
then aiiotlier, another, and another. 

" Nine guns of a side as I am a 
sinner,” (|uoth Jiginaree ; and three 
of the shot struck us, mortally wound- 
ed one poor fellow, and damaged 
poor little Reefy by a splinter in the 
side. 

" Stand by, men — take good aim- 
fire” — and we again let drive the long 
gun and carronade; but our friend 
was too quick for us, for by this 
time he had once more hauled his 
wind, and made sail as close to it as 
he could stagger. We crowded every 
thing in chase, but he had the heels 
of us, and in an hour he was once 
more nearly out of sight in the dark 
night, right to windward. 

" Keep at him, Mr Jigmarce;” and 
as I feared he was running us in 
under the land, I dived to consult 
the chart. There, m the cabin, 1 found 
Wagtail, Gelid, and Bang, sitting 
smoking on each side of the small 
table, with some brandy and water 
before them. 

" Ab,” quoth Gelid, " ah ! fighting 
a little ? Not pleasant in the evening, 
certainly.” 

" Confound you,” said Aaron, 
"why will you bother at this awk- 
ward moment ?” 

Meanwhile, W’agtail was a good 
deal discomposed. 

" My dear fellow, hand mo over 
that deviled biscuit.” 

Bang handed him over the dish, 
slipping into it some fragments of 
ship biscuit, ns hard as flint. All this 
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time I was busy poring over the* 
chart. Wagtail took up a piece and 
popt it iiito his mouth. 

“ Zounds, Bang — my dear Aaron, 
what dentist are you in letJgue with ? 
Gelid first breaks his pot fang, and 
now you” 

“ Poo, poo,” (jiioth his friend, “ don’t 
bother now — liillo — wliat the deuce 
— 1 say. W agtail — Geli<l, my lad, look 
there” — as one of tJic seamen, with 
another following him, brought down 
on liis back the poor fellow who had 
been wounded, and laid his bloody 
load on the table. To those who are 
unacquainted with these matters, it 
may be. right to say, that the cap- 
taiii’i) cabin, in a small vessel like the 
Wave, is very often in an emergency 
used as a cockpit — and so it was in 
the present instance. 

“ Beg ])avdon, captain and gentle- 
men,” said the surgeon, “but I must, 
1 fear, perform an ugly operation on 
this poor fellow. 1 fancy you had 
better go on deck, gentlemen.” 

!Now I had an opportunity to see 
of what sterling metal iny friends 
wore at bottom made. ]Mr Bang in a 
twinkling had his coat off. 

“ Doctor, J can lie of use, 1 know 
it — no skill, ]>ut steady nerves,” — al- 
though lie h.ad reckoned a /eet/e with- 
out his hqst here, — “ and 1 can swathe 
a bandage too, altliougli no surgeon,” 
said Wagtail. 

(.jclid said iiotliing, but he was in 
the end the best surgeon’s mate 
amongst them. The poor fellow, 
Wiggins, one of tlie captain’s gigs, 
and amostcxcellent niaii,iri quarter- 
deck parlance, was now laid on tlie 
table — a fine handsomi^ young fel- 
low% faint and ]>ale, very pale, but 
courageous as a lion, even in Ids ex- 
tremity. It appeared that a round 
shotiiad shattered his leg above the 
knee. A tourniquet liad been ap- 
plied on his thigh, and there was not 
much bleedingt 

“Captain,” said the poor fellow, 
while Bang supported him in his 
arms — “ I shall do yet, sir; indeed I 
have no great pain.” 

All this time the surgeon was cut- 
ing oil* Ids trowseis, and tlicii, to be 
sure, a terrihlt? spectacle ])reseuted 
it«elf. The foot and leg, blue and 
shrunk, was connected wiih the thigh 
by a band of muscle about two 
inches wide, and an inch thick ; that 
lined away to a bunch of wddte ten- 


dons or sinews at the knee, which 
again swelled out as they melted into 
the muscles of the calf of the leg ; 
hut as for the bone, it was smashed 
to pieces at the knee, leaving white 
spikes protruding from the shattered 
limb above, as well as from the sliunk 
beneath. The doctor gave the poor 
fellow a large dose of laudanum, 
in a glass of brandy, and then pro- 
ceeded to amputate the liinh liigh 
up on the thigh. Bang stood the 
knife part of it very steadily, but the 
instant the saw rasped against the 
shattered bone, he shuddered. 

“I am going, Cringle — can’t stand 
that — sick as a dog”— and he was so 
faint that I had to relieve him in sup- 
porting the poor fellows Wagtail had 
also to go on deck, but Paid Gelid 
remained firm as a rock. The limb 
w'as cut off, and the arteries taken 
up very cleverly, and the surgeon 
was in the act of slacking the tourni- 
quet a little, when the thread that 
fastened the largest, tlio femoral ar- 
tery, suddenly gave way — a gush like 
the jet from a fire-engine took place. 
The poor fellow had just time to cry 
out, “ Take that cold Jiand off my 
heart!” wdien his chest collapsed, Jiis 
jaw fell, and in au instant his pulse 
stopped. 

“Dead as Julius Ciesar, captain,” 
said Gelid, with his usual delibera- 
tion. Dead enough, thought 1 ; and 1 
w^as leaving the cabin to resume my 
post on deck, wdieii I stumbled 
against something at the. ladder 
foot. 

“ WJjy, what is that W’ grumbled I. 

“ It is me, sir,” said a small fainl 
voice. 

“ You ! who are you V” 

“ Reefpoint, sir.” 

“ Bless me, bov, wliat are you do- 
ing here ? Not Iiurt, I hope 

A little, sir — a graze from a splin- 
ter, sir — the same shot that struck 
poor Wiggins knocked it off, sir.” 

“ Why did you not go to the doc- 
tor, then, Mr Reefpoint ?” 

“ I waited till he was done witli 
Wiggins, sir; but now, since it is all 
over with him, I will go and be dress- 
ed.” Ills voice grew fainter and 
fainter, until I could scarcely hear 
him. I got him in my anna, and 
helped him into the cabin, wliere, on 
stripping tlie poor little fellow, it was 
found Ihiit he was much hurt on tlie 
right side, just above the hip. Bang’s 
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kind heart, for by this time a glass morning; solrecoinmeiulyourtnrn- 
of water had cur(?d him of his faint- ing in, now since they have cleared 
ness, shone conspicuous on this oc- away the cockpit out ot the cabin ; 
casioii. so good night, my dear sir, 1 must 

“ Why, Reefy— little Reefy— you stay here, 1 fear.” 
are not hurt, my man— Surely you ‘‘ Good night, Tom ; God bless you. 
are not wounded— such a little fel- I shall go and comfort Wagtail and 
low, — I sliould liave as soon thought Paul.” 

of tiring at a musquitto.” ' I was at tliis time standing well aft 

Indeed, sir, hut I am ; see here.” on the larboard side of the deck, 
—Bang looked at the hurt, as he sup- close abaft of tJie tiller-rope, so that, 
ported the wounded midshipman in witli no earthly disposition to be an 
his arms. eavesdropper, I could neither help 

“ (^d help me,” said tlie excel- seeing nor hearing wbat was going 
lent fellow, “ you seem to me litter on in the cabin, as the small open 
for 3 "our mother’s nursery, niy poor skylight was close to m\'^ loot. All 
dear bov", than to be knocked about vestiges^ of the cockpit had been 
in this coarse way here.” Reefy, at cleared away, and tlie table was laid 
this moment, fell over into his arms, for supper. Wagtail and Gelid Avere 
in a dead faint. sitting on the side I stood on, so that 

“ You must take my birth, with lim I cotild not see them, although I 
(;a])tain’s pennisNion,” said Aaron, heard every Avoid they said. Pre- 
Avhileheand W^agtail undressed him sent! y Bang entiu ed, and sat down 
Avitli the greatest care, and placed opposite liis alli(*s. He crossed Jus 
Jiim in the narrow crib. arms, and leant down over the table, 

“ TIiaiilv you, my dear sir,” moan- looking at them steadily, 
ed little Jleef[)oiut ; “ AA^*re my mo- “ My d(»ar Aaron,” 1 could hear Jit- 
tlier here, sir, she would thank you tie Wagtail saj% “ speak, man, don’t 
too.” frighten a body so.” 

Stern d«Uy noAv called me on deck, Ah, Bang,” drawled out Paul, 

ai'd 1 heard no more. The night Avas "jests are good, being Avell-timed; 
still very dark, and I could see no- what can you mean by that face of 
thing of th(». chase, but I made all tho yours aoic, since the fighliiig is all 
sail 1 could in the direction Avhich I over V” 

cah'ulated she would steer, trusting My curiosity fairly overcame my 
that, before morning, Ave miglit get good niaiuiers, and I moved round 
another glimpse of him. In a little more, amidships, so as to command 
Avhile Bang came on deck. a view of bolli parties, as they sat 

“ Isay, 'fom, now since little Reefy oppovsile each other at the narroAV 
is asleep — what think you — big craft table. 

that — nearly caught a Tartar — not Bang still held Jiis peace for aii- 

A eiy sorry ho has escaped, eh ?” other minute; at length, in a very 
“ W'h 3 % my dear sir, 1 hope lie has solemn tone, he said, '‘Gentlemen, do 
not escaped ; 1 liope, Avlieii the day yon e^'er say your prayers ?” I don’t 
breaks, now that \yg JiaAc less Avind, know if 1 mentioned it before, but 
that Ave may have a tussle Avith Ijim Aaron had a most musical deep mel- 
yet.” " low voice, and now it absolutely 

" No, you don’t Avish it, do you, thrilled to my very soul, 
really and truly ?” * Wagtail and Paul looked at him, 

" Indeed, 1 do, sir; and the only and then at each other, Avitli a most 
thing Avhich bothers me is the peril absurd expression — between fear 
that you and your friends must ue- and jest— betAveen crying and laugh- 
ccssarily have to encounter.” ing — but gave him no ausw'er. 

" Poo, poo, don’t mind us, Tom, " Are you, my lads, such block- 
don’t mind us; but au’t he too big heads as to be ashamed to ackrioAV- 
for you, Tom ?” ledge that you say your prayers” 

He said this in such a comical Avay, *' Ah,” said (ielid, “ Avhy, ah no— 

that, for the life of me, 1 could not not — tliat is” 

help laughing. , Oh, you Catlsolics arc all so hi* 

"Why, we shall see; but attack goted,— I suppose Ave should cross 
him I must, and shall, if I can get at ourselves, eh r” said W'agtail Jiastily* 
him. However, we shall Avait till " I am a Catholic, Master Wag* 
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tail,” rejoined Bang — better that 
than nothing. Bctore sunrise, we 
may both have proved the truth of 
our creeds, if gou have one ; but if 
you mean it as a taunt, Wagtail, it 
does discredit to your jiidgraent to 
select such a moment, to say nothing 
of your heart. However, you can- 
not make me angry with you, Pep- 
perpot, you little Creole wasp, do as 
you will.” A slight smile here curled 
Aaron’s lip for an instant, although 
lie immediately resumed the solemn 
tone in which he had previously spo- 
ken. — “But I hoped that two such 
old friends, as you both have been to 
me, would not altogether imke up 
their minds in cold blood, if adverti- 
sed of their danger, to run the chance 
of dying like dogs in a ditch, without 
one preparatory thought towards that 
tremendous Being, before whom we 
may all stand beiore morning.” 

“ Murder !” quoth Wagtail, fairly 
frightened ; “ are you rca//g serious, 
Aaron ? I did not — would not, for 
the world, hurt your feelings in ear- 
nest, my dear; why do you desire 
so earnestly to know whether or not 
I ever say my prayers 
“ Oh, don’t bother, man,” rejoined 
Bang, resuming his usual friendly 
tone; “you had better say boldly 
that you do not, without any round- 
aboutation.” 

“ But why, my dear Bang, why 
do you ask the (question ?” persisted 
Wagtail, in a deuced quandary, 

“ Simply,” — and here our friend’s 
voice once more fell to the low 
deep serious tone in which he had 
opened the conference, — “ simply be- 
cause, in my humble estimation, if 
you don’t say your prayers to-nigbt, 
it is three to one you shall never 
pray again.” 

“ The deuce !” said Pepperpot, 
twisting himself in all directions, as 
if his inexpressibles bad been nailed 
to his seat, and lie was trying to es- 
cape from them. “What, in the devil’s 
name, mean you, man ?” 

“ I mean neither more nor less 
than wliat 1 say. I speak English, 
don’t I ? I say, that that pestilent 
young fellow Cringle told me half 
an hour ago, that he was determined^ 
as he words it, to stick to this (Juiiiea- 
man, who is three times his size, 
has eighteen guns, wliilc Master 
Tommy has only three ; and whose 
crew, I will venture to say, triples 


our number ; and the snipe, from 
what I know of him, is the very man 
to keep his word— so what say you, 
my darling, ch ?” 

“ Ah, very inconvenient, ah,— 
shall stay below,” said Paul. 

“So shall I,” quoth Pepperpot; 

“ won’t stick my nose on deck, Aaron 
dear, no, not for the whole world.” 

“ Why,” said Bang, in tlio same 
steady low tone, “ you shall do as 
you please, ali,” — and here he very 
successfully imitated our amigo Ge- 
lid’s drawl — “and as best suits you, 
ah ; but I have consulted the gunner, 
an old ally of mine, who, to be plain 
with you — ah — says that the danger 
from splinter wounds below, is much 
greater tlian from their musketry on 
deck — ah — the risk from tlie round 
shot being pretty eqtial— ah — in either 
situation.” At this anuouneeinent you 
eould have jumped down eitlu*r W ag- 
tail’s or Gelid’s throat, — Wagtail’s 
for choice, — without toiidiing their 
teeth. “ Farther, the aforesaid Timo- 
thy, and be banged to him, dej)onetli, 
tiiat the only place in a small vessel 
where we could have had a mode- 
rate chance of safety was the Run, — 
so called, I presume, from people 
running to it for safety; but where 
the deuce this sanctuary is situated 
1 know not, nor does it signify 
greatly, for it is now converted into ' 
a spare pow(k*T magazine, and of 
course seahul to us. So here we 
are, my lads, in as neat a taking 
as ever three unfortunate gentlemen 
were in, in this weary world. How- 
ever, lot us go to bed — time enough 
to think on all this in the morning, 
and I am consumedly tired.” 

1 heard no mo:e, and resumed my 
solitary walk on deck, jicering 
every now and then through the 
night glass, until my eyes ached 
again. The tedious night at length 
wore away, and the grey dawn found 
me sound asleep, leaning out at the 
gangway. They bad scarcely begun 
to wash down the decks, when vve 
discerned our friend of the prece- 
ding night, about four miles to wind- 
ward, close hauled on the same tack, 
apparentl 5 r running in for the Cuba 
shore, as fast as canvass could cany 
him. If this was his object, wo had 
proved too quick for him, as by cast- 
ing off stays, and slacking shrouds, 
and, in everyway we could think of, 
loosening the rigid trim of the little 
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vessel, we had in a great measure 
recovered her sailing; so when he 
found lie was cut oft’ from the land, 
he resolutely bore up, took in his top- 
gal Ian t>sails, hauled up his courses, 
Hrcd a gun, and hoisted his large 
Spanish ensign, all in regular man- 
of-war fashion. By this time it was 
broad daylight, and Wagtail, Gelid, 
and J$ang, were all three on deck, 
performing their morning ablutions. 
As for myself, I was well forward, 
near the long gun. Pegtop, Mr Bang’s 
black valet, came up to me, 

“ Please, Massa (yaptaiu, can you 
spare me any muskets 

“ Any muskets *?” said I ; ‘‘ wliy, 
lialf a dozen if you choose.” 

“ l)e wery number my massa told 
me to liax for. Tank you, Massa Cap- 
tain.” And forth witli lie and the other 
two black servants in attendance on 
Wagtai 1 and (jclid, each seized his two 
muskets out of the arm-chest, with 
the (•orresjionding ammunition, and, 
likii ho many .sable llohin Crusoes, 
wcue Niumping aft, when I again ac- 
costed the aforesaid Pegtop. 

“ [ say, my man, now since you 
have got the muskets, does your 
master reallg intend to fight ?” 
TJie, negro stopped sliort, and faced 
right round, his countenance ex- 
])n*,ssing very great surprise and 
wondmanent. “ Massa Bang fight? 
Massa Aaron Bang fight ?” and he 
looked up ill my face with the 
most serio-comic expression that 
could be imagined. “ Ah, massa»” 
continued the poor fellow, — ‘‘ you is 
joking — surely you is joking — my 
massa Aaron Bang fight ? C)li massa, 
surely you can’t know he— surely 
you never see hbn shoot snipe, and 
wild-duck — oh dear, wliy him kill 
wild-duck on de wing — ah, me of- 
ten see him knock down teal wid 
single ball, one hundred — ah, one 
hundred and fifty yards — and man 
surely more big mark den teal?” 

“ Granted,” 1 said ; “ but a teal has 
not a loaded musket in its claws, as 
a Spanish buccaneer may have — a 
small diftercnce, Master Pegtop, in 
that?” 

“ None at all, master,** chimed in 
Pegtop very energetically — “ I my- 
shef, Ciabriel Pegtop, (/hristian man 
as me is, am one of de* Falmouth 
black shot. Ab, I have been in de 
woods, wid Massa Aaron—one time 


paticular, when dem wevy debils. 
Sambo Moses, Corromantee Tom, 
and Eboe Peter, took to de bush, at 
Crabyaw estate — after breakfast-^ 
ten black shot — me was one — go out 
along wid our good massa, Massa 
Aaron. Oh Lord, we walk troo de 
cool wood, and over de hot cleared 
ground, six hour, when every body 
say, — *No use dis, Massa Bang— all 
we tired too much — must stop here 
— kindle fire — cook wittal.’ * Ah, 
top dem who liab white liver,* said 
Massa Aaron ; ‘ you, Pegtop, take you 
fusee and cutlass, and follow me, 
my shild’ — Massa Aaron alway call 
me him shild, and troo enough, as 
parson Calaloo say, him family wery 
much like Joseph coat — many co» 
lour mong dem, Massa — though 
none (|uite so deep as mine eider” — 
and here the negro grinned at his 
own jest. “ Well, I was follow him, 
or ruder was go before him, opening 
up de pass wid me cutlass, troo de 
wery tangle underwood. We walk 
four hour — see no one — all still and 
quiet — no breeze shake de tree — oh, 
1 sweat too much — dem hot, Massa 
— sun shine right down, when we 
could catch glimpse of him — yet no 
trace of de runaways. At length, on 
tuniing coiner, perched on small 
platforin of rock, overshadowed by 
plumes of bamboos, like ostrich 
heather lady wear at de ball, who 
shall* we see but dem wery dividual 
(lein rascail 1 was mention, stand- 
ing all tree, each wid one carabine 
pointed at us, at him shoulder, and 
cutlass at him side ? ‘ Pegtop, my 
hoy,’ said Massa Aaron, ‘we is in 
for it— follow me, but don’t fire.* 
So him pick oft’ Sambo Moses— 
oh ! cool as one cucumber. ‘Now,* 
say he, ‘ man to man,’ — and wid dat 
him tro him gun on de ground, 
and drawing him cutlass, we push 
up — in one moment him and Cor- 
romantee Tom close. Tom put up 
him hand to fend him head — whip 
— ah — massa cutlass shred de hand 
at de wrist, like one carrot — down 
Tom go — atop of him jump Massa 
Aaron. 1 master de leetle one, Eboe 
Peter, and we carry dem both pri- 
soners into Falmouth. — Massa Aaron 
fight? All, Massa, no haxdat ques- 
tmn again.” 

“ \VeIl, but will Mr Gelid %ht?” 
said I. 
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I link hull will too — great friend 
of Massa Bang — good duck-shot tuo 
—oh yes, link Massa Paul will light.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ your friends are 
all heroes, Pegtop — will Mr Wagtail 
light also lie stole close up to ine, 
aiid exchanged Ins smart Creole gib- 
berish for a quiet sedate accent, as 
he whispered — 

“ Not so sure of he — nice little fat 
man, but too fond of liim belly. 
WJien I wait behind Massa Aaron 
chair, Pegtop sometime hear funny 
ting. One gentleman say — Ah, dat 
month we liear Lord Wellington take 
Saint Sebastian — when dat is, wdiat 
time we hear dat news, Massa Wag- 
taiPr’ him sjiy.— ‘Eh,’ say Mas^k Wag- 
tail — ‘ oh, we hear of dem news, dat 
wery day de first of de ringtail 
pigeon come to market.’ Den again, 

‘ Dat big fight dem had at soch an- 
oder place, when we hear of dat, 
Massa agtiiil?' — say somebody else. 
— ‘ Oh, oh, de wery day we hab dat 
beautiful grouper wid claret sauce at 
Massa Whillle’s.* Oh, make me laugh 
to hear wliite gentleman mark great 
fight in him memory by what lam 
eat de day dc news come; so Massa 
Captain Cringle, me no quite sure 
w'cder massa Wagtail will fight or 
no.” 

So saying, Pegtop, ('hew (>hew, 
and Yam pea, each shouldered two 
muskets a-picce, and betook them- 
selves to the after part of the schoon- 
er, where they forthwith set tlierri- 
selvcs to scour, and oil, and clean 
the same, in a most skilful manner. 
I expc^cted the breeze would Jiave 
freshened as the day broke, but 1 
was disappointed ; it fell, towards six 
o’clock, nearly calm. Come, thought 
I, wc may as well go to breakfast; 
and my guests and I forthwith sat 
down to our morning meal. Wc had 
scarcely finished it, when the rush- 
ing of the water past the run of the 
little vessel, and the steadiness with 
which she skimmed along, shewed 
that the light air had freshened. 

Presently Taiitackle came down. 
« The breeze has set down, sir ; the 
strange sail has got it strong to 
windward, and brings it along with 
him cheerily.” 

“ Beat to quarters, then. Tail- 
tackle ; all hands stand by to shorten 
sail. How is she standing 

** Right down for us, sir.” 

I went on deck, and there was the 
Guineaman about two miles to wind- 


ward, evidently cleared for action, 
%vith her decks crowded with men, 
bowling along steadily under her 
single reefed topsails. 

i saw all clear. Wagtail and Gelid 
had followed me on deck ; and, to 
my great surprise, were now busy 
with their black servants inspecting 
the muskets. But Bang still re- 
mained in the cabin. I went doivn. 
lie was gobbling his last plantain, 
and forking up along with it most 
respectable flitches of bacon-ham 
when I entered. 

I had seen before I loft the deck 
that an action was now unavoidable, 
and judging from the disparity of 
force, 1 had my own doubts as to the 
issue. I need scarcely say that I 
was greatly excited. It was niy first 
command : i\Iy future standing in 
the service depended on my conduct 
7ioWy — and, God liclp me, 1 w^as all 
this while a mere lad, not more than 
twenty-one years old. A strange 
indescribable feeling had come over 
me, and an irresistible desire to dis- 
burden my mind to the excellent man 
before me. 1 sat down. 

Hey day,” quoth Bang, as he 
laid down his coffee-cup ; “ why 
Tom, what ails you? You look 
deuc<»d pale, my boy.” 

“ I p all night, sir,” said I ; “ wea- 
ried enough, I can tell you.” 

I felt a strong tremor pervade my 
wliole frame at this nionicnt; and I 
was impelled to speak by some un- 
known impulse, which I could not 
account for nor analyse. 

“ Mr Bang, you are the only friend 
whom 1 could count on in these 
countries ; you know all about me 
and mine, and I believe would will- 
ingly do a kind action to rny father’s 
son.” 

“ What are you at, Tom, my dear 
boy ? come to the point, man.” 

“ I will. I am distressed beyond 
measure at having led you and your 
excellent friends, Wagtail and Gelid, 
into this danger; but 1 could not 
help it, and 1 have satisfied my con- 
science on that point ; so 1 have only 
to entreat that you will stay below, 
and not unnecessarily expose your- 
selves. And if 1 should fall — may I 
take this liberty, my dear sir,” and I 
involuntarily grasped his hand, — “if 
I should fall, and I doubt ij I shall 
eve}' see the sun set again^ as wc are 
fearfully overmatched”— - 
Bang struck in— 
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“ Why, if our friend bo too big — 
wljy not be off tlien ? Pull foot, man, 
ell ? — Havannah under your lee?” 

“ A thousand reasons against it, 
iny dear sir. I am a young man and 
a young officer, my character is to 
make in the service — No, no, it is 
impossible — an older and tried hand 
might liave bore up, but 1 must 
figlit it out. If any stray shot carries 
10(5 off, my dear sir, will you take’* — 
Mary, 1 would have said, but 1 could 
not pronounce lier name for the 
soul of in(5 — will you take charge 
of her miniature, and say 1 died as 1 
liave” — A choking lump rose in my 
throat, and 1 could not proceed for a 
s(H:ond ; “ and will you send my wri- 
ting d('sk to my poor motlK'r, there 
are hitters in” — The lump grew 
bigger, th(5 liot tears streamiMl from 
iny eyes in torrents. I trembled like 
an asjien loaf, and grasping my ex- 
celhuit fricuid's band, 1 sunk down 
on iny knri's in a passion of h^ars, 
and w('j)t like a woman, while I fer- 
^ciitly prayed to that great God in 
Avhosi5 almighty hand 1 stood, tliat I 
might tliut day do my duty as au Kiig- 
lisii seaman. Bang knelt by me, arid 
wept also. Presently the passion was 
(pielled. I ros(.‘, and so did he. 

“ Before you, my dear sir, I am 
not ashamed to have*” 

“ Don’t mention it — iny good boy 
— don’t mention it ; neither of us, as 
llie old general said, will tight a bit 
lln5 worse.” 

I looked at him. ‘‘ Do you tlien 
mean to tight r” said I. 

“ To he sure \ do — why not ? I ha\ e 
no with. Fight ? Tolm sure I do.” 

“ Another gun, sir,” said Tail- 
tackle, through the open skylight. 
Now all was "liustle, and we hasten- 
ed oil deck. Our antagonist was 
a large brig, three hundred tons at 
tlie h*ast, a long low vessel, paint- 
ed black, out and in, and her sides 
round as an apple, with immensely 
square yards. She was apparent- 
ly full of men. The sun \ya8 
getting high, and she was coming 
down fast on us, on the verge of the 
dark blue water of the sea breeze. 
I could make out ten ports and nine 
guns of a side. 1 inwardly prayed 
they might not be long ones, but I 
was not "a little startled to sQe through 
tlie glass that tliere were crowds of 
naked negroes at quarters, and on 
the forecastle and poop. That she 
was a contraband Gulneaman, I had 


already made up my mind to be- 
lieve ; and that she had some fifty 
hands of a crew, I also considi^red 
likely; but that her captain should 
have resorted to sucii a perilous mea- 
sure, perilous to themselves as well 
as to us, as arming the captive slaves, 
was (piite unexpected, and not a lit- 
tle alarming, as it evinced his deter- 
mination to make tlie most desperate 
resistance. 

Tail tackle was standing beside me 
at this time, with his jacket off, his 
cutlass girded on his thigh, and the 
belt drawn very tight. All the rest of 
the crew were armed in a similar 
fashion ; the small-avni-meii with 
muskets in their hands, and the rest 
at (ju alters at the guns ; wiiile the 
pikes were cast loose from the spars 
round wJiich they had been stopped, 
with the tubs of wadding, and boxes 
of grape, all ready ranged, and every 
thing clear for action, 

“ Mr Tuiltackh',’* said I, “you are 
gunner here, and sliould be' in the 
magazine. Cast off tliat cutlass ; it is 
not your province to lead th(5 hotird- 
ers.” Tlit5 poor ftdiow bJusJied, ha- 
ving, in the excitement of tJie mo- 
ment, forgotten tliat he tvas anything 
more than captain of the Firebrand’s 
maintop. 

“ Mr Timothens,” said Bang, 
“ have you one of these bodkins to 
spare ?” 

Timothy laughed. “ Certainly, sir; 
but gou don’t mean to head the 
boarders, sir — do you V” 

“ WJio knows, now since I have 
learned to walk on this dancingcork 
of a craft r” rejoined Aaron, with a 
grim smile, wliile he pulled off his 
coat, braced on his cutlass, and tied 
a large red cotton shawl round hi.s 
head. He then took off’ his necker- 
chu5f and fastened it round liis waist, 
as tight as he could draw. 

“ Strange that all men in peril — on 
the uneasiness like,” said he, “should 
always gird themselves as tightly as 
they can.” The slaver was now 
within musket shot, wlieii he put his 
helm to port, with tlie view of pass- 
ing under our stern. To prevent 
being raked, wc bad to luff up sharp 
in the Avind, and fire a broadside. 
I noticed the white splinters glance 
from liis black tvales ; and once 
more the same sharp yell rung in 
our ears, followed by the long me- 
lancholy howl, already described. 

“ We have pinned some of the 
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poor blacks again,” said Tailtacklo, 
who still lingered on deck; small 
space for remark, for the slaver again 
fired his broadside at us, with the 
same cool precision as before. 

Down with the helm, and let her 
come round,” said I ; “ that will do — 
master, run across his stern — out 
sweeps forward, and keep her there 
— get the other carrouade over to 
leeward — that is it — now, blaze away 
while lie is becalmed — fire, small- 
arni-nieii, and take good aim.** 

We were now right across his 
stern, with his spanker boom within 
ten yards of us; and although he 
worked his two stern-chasers with 
great determination, and poured 
whole showers of musketry from his 
rigging, and poop, and cabin-win- 
dows, yet, from the cleverness with 
which our sweeps were pulled, and 
the accuracy with which we were 
kept in our position, right athwart 
his stern, our fire, both from the can- 
non and musketry, the former loaded 
with round and grape, was telling, I 
could see, with fearful effect. 

Crash — Tiiere, my lads, down 
goes his inaiiitopmast — popper him 
well, while tliey are blinded and 
confused among the wreck. Fire 
away — there goes the peak, shot 
away cleverly, close by the throat. 
Don’t cease firing, although his Hag 
be down — it was none of his doings 
There, my lads, there he has it again ; 
you have shot away the weather fore- 
topsail sheet, and he cannot get from 
under you.” 

Two men at this moment lay out 
on his larboard foreyard-arm, appa- 
rently witli the intention of splicing 
the sheet, and getting the clew of 
the foretopsail once more down to 
the shcat-block; if they had suc- 
ceeded in this, the vessel would 
again have fetched way, and drawn 
out from under our fire. Mr Bang 
and Paul Gelid had all this time been 
firing with murderous precision, 
from where they had ensconced 
themselves under the shelter of the 
larboard bulwark, close to the taf- 
fril, with their three black servants 
in the cabin, loading the six mus- 
kets, and little Wagtail, who was no 
great shot, sitting on the deck, hand- 
ing them up and down. 

*• Now, Mr Bang,” cried I, “ for 
the love of Heaven” — and may Hea- 
ven forgive me for the ill-placed ex- 


clamation — " mark these two mon^ 
down with them !” 

Bang turned towards me with all 
the coolness in the world — “ Wliat, 
those chaps on the end of the long 
stick ?’* 

« Yes— yes,” (I here spoke of the 
larboard foreyardarm,) yes, down 
witli them.*’ He lifted his piece as 
steadily as if he had really been 
duck-sliooting. 

“ I say, Gelid, my lad, take you 
the innermost.” 

“ Ah !” quoth Paul. They fired — 
and down dropped both men, and 
squattered for a moment in the wa- 
ter, like wounded waterfowl, and 
then sank for ever, leaving two small 
puddles of blood on the surface. 

Now, master,” shouted I, now 
put tlie helm up and lay him along- 
side — tliere — stand by with the grap- 
nels— one round tlie haiikstay — the 
other through tlic chaiuiilate there — 
so, — you have it.*’ As we ranged un- 
der his counter — “ ?daiiichairis are 
your chance, men — lioarders, follow 
me.” And in the enthusiasm of the 
moment 1 jumped into the slaver’s 
main channel, followed by twenty- 
eight men. \Ve were in tlie act of 
getting over tlie netting when the 
enemy rallied, and fired a volley of 
small arms, which sent four out of 
the twenty-eight to llieir account, 
and wounded three more. We gain- 
ed the quarter-deck, where the Spa- 
nish ca))tain, and about forty of his 
crew, shewed a determined front, 
cutlass and yiistol in hand — we char- 
ged them — they stood their ground. 
Pail tackle, (who, the moment he 
heard the boarders called, had jump- 
ed out of the magazine, and followed 
me,) at a blow cut the Spanish cap- 
tain down to the chine ; the lieute- 
nant, or second In command, was 
my bird, and I had disabled him by 
a sabre-cut on the sword-arm, when 
he drew his pistol, and shot me 
through the left shoulder. I felt no 
pain, but a pincli, as it were, and 
then a cold sensation, as if water 
bad been poured down my nock. 

Jigmareo was close by me with a 
boarding-pike, and our fellows were 
fighting with all the gallantry inhe- 
rent in British sailors. For a moment 
the battle was poised in equal scales. 
At length our antagonists gave way, 
when about fifteen of the Saves, na- 
ked barbarians, who had been ranged 
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with muskets in their liands on the 
forecastle, suddenly jumped down 
into the waist with a yell, and came 
to the rescue of the Spanisli part of 
the crew. 

1 thought we were lost. Our people, 
all biitTfiillackleand Jignmree, held 
back. The Spaniards rallied, and 
fought with renewed courage, and it 
was now, not for glory, but for dear 
life, as all retreat was cut off by the 
parting of tlie grapnels, or warps, 
that had lashed the schooner along- 
side of the slaver, for the Wave had by 
this time forged aliead, and hay across 
the brig’s bows, in place of being on 
her (piarter, Avith lu*r foremast jaiii- 
ined against the slaver’s bowsprit, 
whose si)ritsail - yard crossed our 
deck between the masts. We could 
not thcr<*fore retreat to our own ves- 
sel if we bad wislied it, as tlic Spa- 
niards bad possession of the waist 
and forecastle; all at once, however, 
a discharge of round and grape 
eras lied through llie bowsprit of the 
brig, and sAvept. off three of the black 
au-viliaries Ijcforc mentioned, and 
wounded as many inoias and the 
n«*,xt moment an unex|)(‘cted ally ap- 
p(’ar(Ml on Uie fjcdd. When Ave. boanl- 
(mI, the Wave had been left with only 
Peler .Alangrove ; the ii\e dockyard 
negroes ; Pearl, one of the captain’s 
gigs, the bamlsonie black already in- 
Irodncc’d oil the scene; poor little 
lleefpoiiit,who,€as already stated, was 
badly liurt; Aaron Bang, Paul Celitl, 
and Wagtail. But this Ik-arl without 
price, at the very moment of time 
when I thought the game Avas up, 
jumped oiideckthrougli iheboAvport, 
cutlass in hand, followed by iheliAo 
])lack carpenters and Peter Man- 
grove, after wliom ap])eared no less 
a personage than Aaron Bang him- 
self, and tile three blackamoor A*alets, 
all armed Avith boarding-pikes. Bang 
flourished Ids cutlass for an instant. 

“ Now, Pearl, my darling, shout to 
them ill Coromantee, — shout;” and 
forthwith llu5 black quavterinaster 
sung out, “ Coromantee Sheik Coco- 
loo, kockernouy po])uloruni fiz 
AvhicJi, as I afterwards learned, being 
interpreted, is, “ Behold the sultan 
Cocoloo, the great ostrich, with afea- 
th(»r in Ida tail like a palm branch ; 
light for 1dm, you sons of female 
dogs.” In ail instant the bkack Spa- 
nish auxiliaries sided with Pearl, and 
Bang, and the negroes, and joined 
in chai'ging the white Spaniards, 


who were speedily driven down the 
main hatcliAA^ay, leaving one half of 
their number dead, or badly Avomid- 
ed, on the blood-slippery deck. But 
they still made a desperate defence, 
by tiring up the hatchway. I hailed 
them to siiiTeiider. 

“ Zounds,’* cried Jigmaree, ^‘there’s 
the clink of haniincrs ; they arc knock" 
ing ofl‘ the fetters of the slaves.” 

“ If you let the blacks loose,” I 
sung out in Spanish, “ by the Hea- 
ven above us, 1 will bloAv you up, al- 
though I should go with you ! Hold 
3 "our hands, Spaniards! Mind Avhat 
you do, madmen !” 

“ On with the batches, men,” 
shouted Tailtackle. They had been 
thrown overboard, or ])ut out of the 
way ; they could nowhere be seen. 
The tiring from beloAV' continued. 

“ Cast loose lliat carronade there ; 
clap ill a canister of grape — so — now 
run it lorvvard, ami lire down the 
batcliway.*' it was done, and taking 
effect amongst the pent u]» slaves, 
such a yell arose — oh God ! oh CJod! — 
IncAiT can forget it. the ma- 

niacs continued tiring up the haich- 
way. 

“ Load and lire again.” My people 
were now furious, and fought more 
like incarnate fiends broke loose 
from hell, than human beings. 

“ Run the gun up to the liatchw^ay 
once inme.” They ran the carron- 
ade furiously forward, that the 
coaming or ledge round the hatch- 
AA^ay was split ofl', and down Avent 
the gun, carriage and all, with a 
crasli, intotbt' hold. Presently smoke 
appeared rising up the fore hatch- 
A\ ay. 

“ Tliey ha\e set lire to the brig; 
overboard ! — regain the schooner, or 
we shall all be bloAvn into the air 
like peels of onions !” sung out little 
Jigmaree. But Avherc was the Wave ? 
She had broke away, and Avas now a 
cable’s length ahead, apparently fast 
leaving us, with Paul Gelid and 
WagUiil, and poor little Ueefpoint, 
who, badly Avoundeil as he was, bad 
left his hammock, and come on deck 
in the emergency, making signs of 
their inability to cut away the hal- 
yards ; and the tiller being shot 
aAvay, the schooner Avas utterly un- 
manageable. 

“ Let fall the foresail, men— doAvn 
with the forotack — cJieerily now— - 
get Avay on the brig, and ov'erhaul 
the Wave promptly, or Ave are lost,” 
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cried 1. It was done with all the 
coolness of desperate men. 1 took 
the helm, and presently we were 
once more alongside of our own 
vessel. Time we were so, for about 
one hundred and fifty of the slaves, 
whose shackles had been knocked off, 
now scrambled up the fore hatchway, 
and we Jiad only time to jump over- 
board, when they made a rush aft; 
and no doubt, exhausted as we were, 
they would Iiave massacred us on tlie 
spot, frantic and furious as they evi- 
dently were from the murderous 
fire of grape that had been directed 
down the hatchway. 

But the fire was as quick they 
were. The cloud of smouldering 
smoke that was rising like a pillar of 
cloud from the fore -hatdi way, was 
now streaked with tongues of red 
flame, wJiicli, licking the masts and 
spars, ran up and caught the sails and 
rigging, lii an instant, the llamea 
spread to every part of the gear 
aloft, while the other element, the 
sea, was also striving for the mastery 
in the destruction of the doomed 
vessel; for our shot, or the fall of 
the caiTonade into the hold, had start- 
ed some of the bottom planks, and 
she was fast settling down by tlie 
liead. We could hear the water rush- 
ing in like a mill stream. The fire 
increased — her guns went off as they 
became heated— she gave a sudden 
heel — and while five hundred human 
beings, pent up in her noisome hold, 
split the heavens with their piercing 
death-yells, down she went with a 
heavy lurch, Jiead foremost, right in 
tlie wake of the setting sun, wJiose 
level rays made the thick dun 
wreaths that burst from Jier as she 
disappeared, glow with the hue of 
the amethyst; and while tlie whirl- 
ing clouds, gilded by his dying radi- 
ance, curled up into the blue sky, 
in rolling masses, growing thinner 
and thinner, until they vanished away, 
even like the wreck wJiereout they 
arose, — and the circling eddies, crea- 
ted by her sinking, no loiiaer spark- 
led and Hashed in the red light, — 
and the stilled waters where she had 
gone down, ns if oil had been cast on 
them, were spread out like polished 
silver, shining like a mirror, while all 
around was dark blue ripple, — a puff 
of fat black smoke, denser than auy 
we had yet seen, suddenly emerged 
with a loud gurgling noise, from out 
^ the deep bosom of the calmed sea. 


and rose like a balloon, rolling slowly 
upwards, until it reached a little way 
above our mast-lieads, where it melt- 
ed and spread out into a dark pall, 
that overhung the scene of death, as 
if the incense of such a horrible and 
polluted sacrifice could not ascend 
into the pure heaven, but had been 
again crushed back upon our devo- 
ted heads, as a palpable manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of IJim who liatli 
said — ‘‘ Thou shall not kill.” 

For a few moments fill was 
silent as the grave, and I felt as if 
the air had become too thick for 
breathing, while I looked up like an- 
otlier Cain. 

Presently, about one Inmdred and 
fifty of the slaveys, mm, u oincn, and 
children, wlio had been drawn down 
by the vortex, rose amidst number- 
less pieces of smoking wreck, to the 
surface of the sea ; the strongest yell- 
ing like fiends in tlieir despair, while 
the WiMiker, the women, and the 
helpless gasping little ones, were 
choking, and gurgling, and sinking all 
around. Vea, tin? small thin expiring 
cry of the innocent sucking infant 
torn from its sinking mother’s breast, 
as she held it for a brief moment 
above the waters, which Jjad already 
for ever closed over herself, was 
there. — But we could not y)erceive 
one single individual of her white 
crew ; like desperate men, they had 
all gone down with the brig. We 
picked up about one lialf of the 
miserable Africans, and — my pen 
trembles as I write it — fell neces- 
sity compelled us to fire on tlie 
remainder, as it was utterly irnyms- 
sible for us to take them on board. 
Oh that I could erase such a sc(;iic 
for ever from my memory ! One 
incident I cannot help relating. We 
had saved a woman, a handsome 
clear-skinned girl, of about sixteen 
years of age. She was very faint 
when we got her in, and was lying 
with her head over a port-sill, wlieii a 
strong athletic young negro swam to 
the part of the schooner where she 
was. She held down her baud to 
him; he was in the act of grasping 
it, when he was shot tluough the 
lieart from above. She instantly 
jumped overboard, and, clasping liim 
in Jicr arms, they sank, and disap- 
peared together. “ ()h, woman, 
whatever may be the colour of your 
skin, your heart is of one only !” said 
Aaron, 
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Soon all was quiet; a wounded 
black here and there was shriek- 
ing in his great agony, and strug- 
gling for a moment before lie sank 
into his watery grave for ever; a 
few pieces of wreck were floating 
and sparkling on the surface of the 
deep in the blood-red sunbeams, 
which streamed in a ilood of glo- 
rious light on the bloody deck, and 
shattered hull, and torn rigging of 
the Wave, and on the dead bodies 
and mangled limbs of those who liad 
fallen while a few heavy scattering 
drops of rain fell sparkling from a 
passing cloud, as if Nature had wept 
in pity over the dismal scene; or 
as if they had been blessed tears, 
slied by an angel, in his heavenward 
course, as he hovered for a moment, 
and looked down in pity on the fan- 


tastic tricks played by the worm of 
a day— by weak man, in bis little 
moment of power and ferocity. 1 said 
somctliing— ill and hastily. Aaron 
was closer beside me, sitting on a 
carronade slide, wliile the surgeon 
was dressing the pike wound in his 
neck. He looked up solemnly in my 
face, and then pointed to the blessed 
luminary, that was now sinking in 
the sea, and blazing up into the re- 
splendent heavens — “ Cringle, for 
shame — for shame — your impatience 
is blasphemous, lleinember this 
morning — and thank llinC ^ — here he 
looked up and crossed himself — 
“ thank Him wlu> lias mercifully 
brought us to the end of this fearful 
day, that you have seen the set 
once more 


TO tut: yfau 1832. 

Tiioi; art gone to the past, wicked Year, 

J)aik peiiod of trouble and dread ! 

curse of a nation lias stamp’d tby career, 

'riiou bast left her, in tumult, in shame, and in fear; 

Her anathema rests on tbine lioad I 
Then begone to the past, wicked Year ? 

Oh, ne’er from tlie records of Time 
Oblivion tby foul page shall sever ; 
futurity, mark’d, through cac.h country and dime. 
As the reign of disorder, dislioiioiir, and crime, 

A rebuke and a hissing for ever, 

Thou slialt live to tlic outstretch of time ! 

Thou hast left us a token of woe, 

'J’iiou hast open’d the lloodgates of wrath, 

Thou liast trampled the noble, exalted the low, 

'J'be throne and tlie altar reel under thy blow; 

Thy successor shall tread in thy path, 

And redeem thy dark earnest of woe ! 

Oil ! what hast thou left us, dark Year ? 

Wild thoughts of destruction and evil, 

For tlie land, of thy seed, the black liarvest sliall bear. 
Indignation and anguish, confusion and fear. 

While fiends in tby harvest-home revel ! 

And this thou hast left us, dark Year. 

Dost thou sink, unendear’d, to the grave ? 

Hast thou died without glory, dark Year ? 

Ask the yells of the madman, blasphemer, and knave. 
Their hoarse To pjcans to thee as they rave. 

And their plaudits resound o’er thy bier. 

Meet homage to hallow thy grave ! 

Oh ! would that Oblivion, dark Year, 

Could smother thy deeds in her breast ! 

Then England, in hope, might renew her career. 
Again look to Heaven, in faith, love, and fear, 

For the blessings wherewith she ?vas bless’ d— 

But thy blight is upon her, dai'k Year ! 

Sharon, Jan. 1 , 1838. 


M. H. 
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SCOTCH AND YANKEES. A CARICATURE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ANNALS OF THE PARISH, &C. 

Chapter VII. 


Well, I guess, squire, that I 
aint such a snag in the stream that 
you need Jiave tried whether you 
could make a pancake of my head. 
Howsomevor I am glad to see you; 
but, I guess, yours is a pretty con- 
siderable disappointment; for our 
Tavy is, as you sees, almighty ob- 
stinacious.” 

Oh,” replied the young Glasgo- 
wegian, “ I think not of her ; have 
changed my mind.” 

That there is a right good move,” 
replied Peabody, “ for as slie aint 
going to have 3'ou, you can’t do bet- 
ter tJiaii not liavc her; hut, squire, I 
Iiave been making my calculations 
— What would you think of the old 
ladye for a spec. V” 

Shortridge stepped two paces 
back, and exclaimed — ‘‘ Mrs Clatter- 
penny ! are you in earnest 
Peabody C00II3" and seriously an- 
swered, Slie’s a bliockiiio* clever, 
nice woman, is that there old ladye, 
my cousin, though she beri’t college 
learned.” 

“ How could such an imagination,” 
exclaimed the young man, enter 
your head ?” 

Because she is tarnation rich,” 
replied Peabody. 

“ All, you Yankees,” said the son 
of the Lord Provost of Glasgow — 
you Yankees are a money- seeking 
people ; who but you would think 
of riches in affairs of the lieart ?” 

The old man made no immediate 
reply to this, but, as if he snuffed a 
smell in the air, said, “ Well, that’s 
slick ; but 1 guess it was an affair of 
the purse that brought you &-court« 
ing to our Tavy, and therefore, 
squire, as one purse is as good as 
another, so be they are of one big- 
ness, you might do worse than take 
Dame Clatterpeiniy under the arm. 
You came with her in that there ket- 
tle-ship, and I reckon you knows 
somewhat ’bout her.” 

Yes,” replied Shortridge drily, 
I know her worth.” 

Upon this Peabody turned round 
briskly, and said— » 


How much, squire, may it be ?” 

“ Ah, Mr Peabody, she’s too well 
stricken in years.” 

“ I guess not, for a spec.,” replied 
the citizen. “I’d have you, squire, to 
do think ou’t, for though she ben’t so 
young as an angel, she aint quite so 
ev^lastiiig.” 

.^ortridge thought to himself that 
many a young man had shot at worse 
game, and half seriously said — 

“ llovv old do you think she isV” 

“ Why, in the way of such a trade,” 
said Peabod}’^, “ J calculate a year or 
two don’t signify notliing.” 

“ But how cfuilniake love to her?” 
said Shortridge more gravely. “ No, 
no, it won’t suit; it would be so 
ipjeor; it’s no go.” 

“ Now, I say, sijuire, if you think 
prudent, Pll bet a goose to a gallon 
of punch that we’ll make a match 
on’t in less than no lime and j cm ini.” 

“ But,” replied Shortridge seri- 
ously, “ what would niy acquaintance 
say >” 

This put mettle in the old man, 
and he replied with redoubled ener- 
gy— 

“ Why let them do their damndest. 
Come, come, squire, don’t be ’femi- 
nate; and if so be as you aint so 
bold as to speak for yourself, Pll be 
’sponsible for you, and speak to lier 
right away to see how the land lies, 
while you make your own calcula- 
tions,” 

This proposition, whicli seemed at 
first so absurd, by iteration appeared 
to the young man not quite so un- 
likely as it at first seemed ; and in- 
stead of going back with Peabody to 
Fludyer Street, he walked with him 
towards Buckingham Palace, dis- 
coursing, as they went along, from 
less to more about the wealth of Mrs 
Clatterpenny. For good and substan- 
tial reasons, best known to himself, 
the Vermont farmer urged her me- 
rits with all his eloquence, and said 
not a word of the news that he had 
received that morning from Mr 
M‘Gal), respecting his own priority 
of claim, or the more formidable 
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claimant that might be found in Vir- 
ginia. In truth, Mr Peabody was an 
excellent relation; he saw that his 
cousin had come to London on a 
profitless errand, and thought that 
she might not be so inaccessible to 
the addresses of Mr Shortridge as if 
she had been the real heiress, and 
he concluded that the case of Short- 
ridge was not greatly difl’erent. The 
disparity of years never once occur- 
red to him ; indeed, vvliy sliould it ? 
for there is no greater harm in a 
young lady marrying an old man 
than there is in a young man marry- 
ing an old woman. Mr Shortridge 
in time thought so too; and saw, 
since tlio j)roposition Avas made, 
many amiable equalities in Mrs (!lat- 
tiM*q)cnny which lie had not before 
discovered. Thus, it came to pass 
that before he returned along the 
walk with the Vermont farmer, he 
thougJit that lie might make many 
more wrongheaded journeys to Lon- 
don than if he took ^1 r Peabody’s sug- 
gestion into consideration. 

In the raejin time, Mr Tompkins, 
whom we liave too long neglected, 
was not quite at his ease. He had 
heard of llie dojilh of Hector Dhu, in 
which he felt so much interest, and 
he thought that it was very oppor- 
tunely tliat it should Jiave so hap- 
pened at tlie time it did, and Octa- 
via in London. 

Just at that moment he recol- 
lected he had heard from an ac- 
quaintance that Mr Threeper the 
advocate from Edinburgh was in 
town. All night he had spent as 
comfortlessly as the old laay ; and 
he rose betimes, determined to take 
tlie advice of Mr Threeper. 

Accordingly, as soon as he had 
finished breakfast, he went to the 
hotel in Parliament Street, where he 
understood the gentleman Avas stay- 
ing. The waiter, however, told him 
that he was gone out to breakfast, 
when he called ; but the porter re- 
collected that he had only gone 
to Mrs Clatterpenny’s in Eluyder 
Street; whereupon, Avith Yankee 
breeding, he resolved to follow him 
to that &micile. But, when he ar- 
rived there, the bird AA^as floAvn. 
Mr 'riireeper and the old lady had 
gone to pay the visit which we have 
described. 

Mr Tompkins, somoAvhat disap- 


? ointcd, prolonged his walk into the 
^ark, meditating on his situation, 
and resolving to seek Mr Threeper 
there in the course of a short time. 
But when he Avas returning from the 
door, he met Pompey,thc black ser- 
vant, at the inn, enquiring, with a 
forensic wig-box in his arm, for Mrs 
Clatterpenny. 

Tompkins, willi Virginian brevity 
tOAvards negroes, told Pompey to 
enquire for her at that house, al- 
thougli he saw by the direction on 
the box tliat it Avas for Alexander 
Threeper, Esq. advocate, Pitt Street, 
Edinburgh, lie might have told 
Pompey to carry it to the hotel ; but 
it was , not consistent, as he con- 
ceived, Avith the relative position of 
liimself and the negro. Thus it hap- 
pened, that when Mrs Clattevpemiy 
and Mr Shortridge had returned 
from their encounter in the Park, tlie 
black servant, Avitli Mr Thre(‘per’H 
wig-box, was in the house waiting 
for lier return. He did not, hoAV- 
ever, intrude upon her attention 
AAdiile Mr Shortridge Avas Avith her; 
but Avhen that young gentleman went 
aw^ay, he made himself kiiOAvn, and 
Jfks errand. 

Mrs Clatterpenny, at all times de- 
lighted with a little gossiq), especially 
Avith servants, could not resist the 
temptation winch Avas afiorded to 
her by the appearance of Pompey. 
Slie never recollected tliat he spoke 
such unintelligible J’mglish ; and de- 
sired the maid to sheAV him up. In- 
deed, liis call was most propitious ; 
for the intelligence which she had 
received of the aunt in Virginia 
had greatly discomposed her; — her 
thoughts Averc floating Avild like the 
carry and the clouds of a stormy 
day. More than an hour would 
elapse before Dr Johnny would be 
relieved from the lecture, which he 
had gone to hear ; and Mr Threeper 
eschewed her, as she thought, en- 
tirely. All her projects were castles 
in the air; every one bad vanished; 
and she Avas most forlorn; so that 
nothing could happen more oppor- 
tunely than the neivs of Pompey 
being in the house, and bringing 
with liim the box containing the 
professional Avig and gown of Mr 
Threeper. 

She desired him to be shewn up; 
and Avhilo she thus aloud lamented 
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the calamities that had overtaken 
her, the negro was ascending the 
stairs. 

“ Woe’s me !” said slie, misfor- 
tune, like old maids, never pays a 
visit without a tribe of others gal- 
lanting along witli her; what am I 
to do, beguiled of iny birthright by 
an auntie in Virgeny and two sons? 
It’s a resurrection — a dream — a 
vision — and a mystery in the watch- 
es of the night. Then our Johnny 
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to be flung over the ramparts of the 
brig by that Yankee Doodle dam- 
sel, his own cousin I It’s, however, 
some comfort, that I have a com- 
panion ill affliction ; — poor, waff Mr 
Thrceper, what will become of him ? 
what will he do with his wig and 
gown now ?” 

But at that moment Pompey en- 
tered with the box for Mr Threeper, 
and what ensued we shall presently 
relate. 


Scotch and Yankees. 


Chapter,, VIII. 


Pompey set down the box on the 
floor, and with a droll sidel():ig look 
at Mrs Clatterpenny, raised himself 
into an erect posture behind it. 

Come away, black lad ; wJiat’s 
your errand ?” 

Pompey did not immediately reply 
to her; but slyly said aside, in an 
under voice — “ Ah ! the old lady has 
got a drop in eye. Missy, missy, me 
beg missy, dis box is for the gen- 
tleman ; and was no recollect at'our 
hos.” 

Oh aye, so it is,” replied Mrs 
Clatterpenny ; “ it contains the or- 
naments of his profession, — his wig 
and gown. Well, you may leave it 
and go down stairs ; and I’ll hear 
what he directs about it in a short 
time ; for it’s no consistent with the 
course of nature that he should not 
be soon here.” 

Pompey turned to go down stairs 
at this ; but she continued — 

Black lad, I trow that ye have 
iia been lang from the niggers. Fll 
no say that ye’re one yourself; for 
there’s a great diff'erence between 
a crow and a blackbird. Like’s an 
ill mark. And, although it maun be 
allowed that ye’re a little high in the 
colour, I would not just take it on 
me to say that ye’re a nigger.” 

Pompey did not very clearly un- 
derstand this ; indeed he thought 
the meaning very different ; and, 
looking a little queer at her, said — 

“ Vhat you think, Missy ? You 
go to bed V All ! missy, de strong 
waters dam strong.” 

What’s that ye’re saying ?” said 
she ; canna ye no learn to speak 
the English language, and make a 
Christian of yourself” 


Oh, Missy, me dat already.” 

“ Aye, aye, where do ye come 
frae V” 

** Me come from what you call 
Charles Town.” 

“ Poor lad, that’s in the wilds of 
America ; it’s but a black Christian 
ity ye would l(?arn there.” 

While our heroine was in the 
midst of this discourse with Pom- 
pey, the servant girl of tlie house 
came in with a note, and delivered 
it without speaking to Mrs Clatter- 
penny, wlio looked at the sujier- 
scription with some surprise; and, 
as the maid went away without 
speaking, she requested Pompey 
also to retire to thti stair-head till 
she would see what the letter was 
about. 

Pompe>vwl)o was impressed with 
an idea that she had taken a little too 
much, did however as she reituested ; 
but there was a kind of laughing 
curiosity in bis visage, as he quitted 
the room, which shewed that lie was 
not done with the discourse she had 
opened ; but be disappeared ; and 
she walked towards the window, 
holding the letter. 

“ Please peace and the king,” said 
she, what can this be about ? It’s 
for Mr Threeper. Odd, I’ll open’t.” 
Accordingly, she undid the seal, and 
read aloud, but not continuously, as 
follows: 

“ Eminent advocate from Edin- 
burgh — acquainted with the fcMidal 
law. My relationship to Hector 
Dhu of Ardenlocine— Avould ask 
your professional advice.” 

At this the old lady gave a vehe- 
ment interjection. “Advice I” said 
she, walking about agitated. Pom- 
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pey, mimicking her agitation, looked 
in at the door for an instant, and 
drew out his head again. 

" I declare,” said she, “ this is a 
treasonable correspondence Jind, 
looking at the box, she added — “ 1 
ought not to stand upon trifles now. 
If I were to see Pdr Tompkins, and 
pass myself oil* in the wig and gown 
for Mr Tlireoper, I niiglit get at the 
bottom of this gunpowder plot/* — 
And, going towards the door, she 
said — 

“ Black lad, do you know if the 
gentleman that the letter came from 
IS in the house 

*‘Es, missy; he wait,” said Pom- 
pey. 

“ Very well,” replied Mrs (clatter- 
penny, just step and say to him 
trom me, that Mr Tlireepor will see 
him.” 

Pompey again withdrew, and Mrs 
Clatterpeiiijy in a flurry drew out the 
wig and gown from the box, and had 
arrayed herself in tlnmi, when Pom- 
pey shewed in Mr Tompkins to her 
and retired. 

“ Your name is Tompkins?” 

“ It is, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
with a look of surprise. 

“ I fim not to be s(*en,” said she, 
“ commonly at this time of the day, 
for 1 divide*, the hours, ami this is 
commonly set apart for my ])hiloso- 
pliical studies. Do you know, sir, 
that I have made; a considerable dis- 
covery tliis morning ? Seeing that 
black man, I had a notion with other 
folks that he was come of the seed 
of Cain; but when I thought, sir, 
how all the old world ivas drowned 
but those that were with Noah, 1 
could not divine how llie nigger kind 
came to be saved ; but the discovery 
1 liave made aneiit them is moat plea- 
sant. Sir, do you know that I could 
wager a plack to a bawbee that some 
of the seed of Cain creepit into the 
Ark with the unclean beasts ?” 

The physiognomy of Tompkins was 
rather excited than softened by this 
speech, and he said to himself, 
“ Strangc-looking fish this ! But tlie 
law has its cuiiositles as well as the 
other learned professions.” He then 
said aloud, ** Hearing, sir, of your ar- 
rival in London, I have presumed to 
call oil you with these papers ; they 
relate to family concerns ©f some 
importance — a property in Scotland.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny took the papers, 
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and looking aside from Mr Tomp- 
kins, trembled from head to foot, 
yet at tlio same time aflVjcting the ut- 
most indifference, said, “ Is the pro- 
perty considerable ?” 

“I have always understood so,” 
replied the young Virginian. 

“ That will increase the diflicul- 
ties of the case,” said she ; "however, 
leave the papers with me, and I will 
’vestigate them ; but I have doubts,” 
and she shook her head and the wig 
in a most professional manner. 

"Then,” said Tompkins, "then 
you have heard, possibly, that Mr 
Peabody from Vermont, and Mrs 
Clatterpenny of Ediuburgb, arc also 
I'laimaii^^s ?” 

" Ob, is it the Ardenlocbie estate? 
I have beard something of that pro- 
])orty ; but Peabody has not a leg to 
stand on ; as for Mrs Clatterpenny, 
she’s under a respondenti, and has a 
revisidendo.” 

“ You surprise mo,” said Tomp- 
kins ; " is that possible ?” 

" Every thing, sir, is possible,” said 
IMrs Clatterpenny; " that’s a maxim 
of law;” and softeninglier voice, slie 
added, to herself, hut loud enough 
to he heard, " He lias not given me a 
fee, and tliis is the lirst consultation 
— I observe, sir,” added she louder, 
" that you have neglected to indorse 
the fee.” 

Tompkins, greatly astonished, ex- 
claimed, " strange eccentricity !” and 
lie added aloud to her, “ As it is less 
an opinion than an examination, I 
deferred.” 

" Very likely,” said she; "hut we 
of the Scotch bar never demur till 
we are fee’d, the same being accord- 
ing to the hooks of sederunt and ses- 
sion, founded on the statute of limit- 
atioiiH.” 

" I beg ten thousand pardons,” 
said Mr Tompkins, " I came unpre- 
pared.” 

At this moment she was observed 
to listen, and then she cried, — Eh, 
gude be wi' me ! there’s his own 
foot on the stair;” but her expe- 
dients were not exhausted, and she 
exclaimed aloud, which be thought 
in character, " But, sir, call again, 
sir, for I’ve a case in point.” 

Mr Tompkins, scarcely able to pre- 
serve bis gravity, went away, ex- 
claiming to himself, " a delicate hint 
to come better prepared.” 

As soon as the door was shut, Mrs 
N 
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Clatterpenny restored the wig ai^d 
gown hastily into the box, and placed 
herself, with the papers in her hand, 
in a meditative posture, in an elbow* 
chair at the upper end of the room. 
Her fears were quite right ; the foot- 
step she had heard on the stair was 
that of the advocate ; she had pre- 
pared herself to receive him, and he 
presently entered the rooni.^ 

Oil, Mr Threeper,” cried she, 
but ye’re come in the nick of time! 
Who do ye think has been here ; and 
what have 1 no done ? These are all 
the lad Tompkins’s papers and pedi- 
grees. What do ye advise me about 
slipping them into the fire V** 

“ Explain yourself,” ^aid Mr 
Threeper, astonished at what she 
could mean. 

The answer was — ‘‘ No woman 
but myself could have won such a 
victory. Ye see, here was I, groan- 
ing in the affliction of an aunty in 
Virginy, with two children, that ye 
have brought on me, when our ser- 
vant lass delivered two lines from 
Mr Tompkins, wanting your advice, 
ou know. Being in the way, and we 
eing in partnership, to save the 
money, 1 just put on your wig and 


gown there, and passed myself to 
the lad frae Virginy, who gave me 
these jiapers, thinking I was you.” 

Mr Threeper, in the utmost con- 
sternation, cried, Did he take you 
fur me 

But she parried this question by 
saying, — Had he known you as 
well as I do, he would ne’er have 
done any such thing; but he was 
surprised at the jurisdiction 1 main- 
tained, for 1 quoted to him maxims 
of law', and gave him an opinion of 
counsel in the most judicious man- 
ner.” 

Mr Threeper smote liis forelicad, 
and exclaimed with indescribable 
vexation — “ lie Avill speak of it, 
tliiiiking his consultation was with 
me ! My professional character is 
blasted for ever I” 

“ 1 assure you,” said Mrs Clatter- 
penny, “ it was impossible for your- 
self to have done better. I sustain- 
ed your part with great ability. No 
— 1 cannot think how' I managed as 
1 did; I was just confounded at iny 
own learning and judgment. But 
come, look at the papers, for he’ll be 
back soon wi’ money in hand for a 
fee-— think of that, Mr Threeper.” 


Chaptek IX. 


We are in a moralizing vein, and 
it is but right that we should allow 
the courteous reader to partake of 
our solemn wisdom. The case of 
Mrs Clatterpenny was now ticklish. 
It seemed doubtful if in any way she 
could realize the inducement which 
she held out to Mr Threeper to take 
her case in hand, conscious of no 
longer being able to make herself 
heir, and told in plain terms that 
Miss Peabody would not have Dr 
Johnny. The aspects of her fortune 
at this juncture were truly dismal, 
nor were the prospects of Mr Three- 
er more brilliant ; he found that the 
argain he had made with the old 
lady was of no avail-- the chance of 
heirship had vanished, and with it 
half the bargain, and the other moiety 
had been scared away by the rejec- 
tion of poor Johnny. 

However, as Mrs Clatterpenny had 
by a most strange yet characteristic 
maiuBuvre acquired possession of 
Mr Tompkins's papers, Mr Threeper 


agreed that they were worthy of 
perusal; and for that purpose he 
retired with the old lady to her bed- 
room, where for some time he ear- 
nestly employed himself in search- 
ing their meaning. 

When a considerable time had 
elapsed, and Mrs Clatterpenny saw 
that he bad nearly read the papers, 
she enquir'd dolorously what ho 
thought of Mr Tompkins’s right. 

Oh,” said Mr Threeper, ** it is 
clear, — it admits not of a doubt.” 

“ Dear me,” replied the old lady, 
how could you ever pass yourself 
off to me as a man of law and learn- 
ing, and no to be able to make a 
doubt?” 

Come, come, Mrs Clatterpenny,” 
said the molested advocate, “a truce 
with idle talk — this is no trifle to 
you, and I assure you it is not to me 
—we have incurred prodigious ex- 
pense ; I have lost my time.” 

And whose fault was that?” 
cried the lady, “ Tm sure, had ye 
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no been in a needful conditioDi puir 
body, ye ne'er would hae come «ae 
far adeld with me." 

“ 1 tell you, madam,’* exclaimed 
Threeper, angrily, our situation 
cannot be worse !** 

“ I’m blithe to hear you say so,” 
was her answer; “ for the next 
cliange Avill mend it.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr Threeper, patheti- 
cally, “ if we survive existing cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Survive !” exclaimed Mrs Clat- 
terpeimy. “ Oh, but ye have a faint 
heart; oh, but ye’re of little faith, 
and void of understanding. For my 
part, while there is life there is hope ; 
and I have had a thought in my head 
for some time, ever since I mis- 
doubted the inheritance, and espe- 
cially since our .lohnny got his ditty 
from Miss”— — 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Mr 
Threeper, awakening from his asto- 
nihlimeiit; upon which the old lady, 
looking very knowing, went up to 
him, and, with an emphatic whisper, 
said — ” Will you give me an opinion 
of counsel free gratis, and I’ll tell you 
a secret ?” and she drew her lips to- 
gether, and appeared very brimful. 

“ Madam,” said the lawyer indig- 
nantly, “ I wish to hear no more of 
your secrets.” 

‘‘ I don’t doubt it,” said she, ** but 
this ye will allow is something solid.” 

” Indeed !” replied Mr Threeper. 
“ Well, what is it V” 

“ You confess,” replied Mrs Clat- 
terpenny, “ we’re both at the bottom 
of despair ?” 

" I GO— I can see no hope.” 

But promise to advise me.” 

" My advice is worth nothing.” 

** Ye never said a truer word,” 
said Mrs Clatterpenny ; ‘‘ but in my 
happier days it was valued at twa 
red guineas every time we had a 
confabulation in your library.” 

Mr Threeper, without affecting to 
have heard her, enquired what she 
would be at. 

“ What would you think,” said 
she, of counselling me in this sore 
distress and straitened circumstan- 
ces” — 

“ To do what?’’ said the lawyer, 
half seriously and half vcxedly, to 
which Mrs Clatterpenny said, look- 
ing aside from him— 

• V make myself winsome in the 
sight of old cousin Peabody ? I don’t 


think, Mr Threeper, it’s a head-sha- 
king accidence at all ; and surely you 
must allow it would be a most hard 
case were you and me, after peiiUing 
life in coming to London town, to 
return home, you with your finger in 
your mouth, and I no better ?” 

‘‘ Our voyage,” cried Mr Threeper, 
ardently, was rational, compared 
to this. How could such an imagi- 
nation enter your head ?” 

“ Just by the course of nature,” 
said Mrs Clatterpenny. But, in 
sobriety, don’t you think I might do 
worse than accept the hand and af- 
fections of Mr Peabody V” 

At this question Mr^ Threeper 
looked very grave, and said, “ has ho 
indeed made you such an offer V” 

“ There’s time enough for a point- 
blank,” said she. 

“ True — but has he shewn you 
any signs ?” said the astonished law- 
yer. 

Goodness me! Mr Threeper,” 
was the reply, “ Avould you expect 
him to fall on his bended knees, and 
make a declaration of flames and 
darts? My expectations are more 
moderate.” 

" If what you tell me be true,” re- 
plied he, I think you ought to ac- 
count yourself in your jeopardy the 
most fortunate of womankind.” 

“ In a sense, no doubt,” said she ; 
‘‘ but ye know, Mr Threeper, that at 
his time of life, and the years of dis- 
cretion that. I have reached, changes 
must be wrought by prudent hand- 
ling. Old folk in this world, as the 
lawyers Avell know, woo by pac- 
tions.” 

" Do you expect me,” said he, " to 
be your negotiator ? No, madam, 1 
have been guilty of absurdities 
enough with you already.” 

“ With me, Mr Threeper ! — ye 
never was guilty of an absurdity 
with me !” 

" Pshaw I” cried Mr Threeper, and 
flounced away, just at the moment 
that Peabody was standing on the 
landing-place of her parlour to speak 
to her for Squire Shortridge. He 
looked at Threeper as he passed 
down, but said nothing ; only he re- 
marked to himself, as he saw him 
bouncing down stairs,—" Well, he 
is as nimble as a pea fried without 
butter;” and in the course of a 
minute, Mrs Clatterpenny, in a 
great flustration, joineef him, crying, 
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" Sweet Mr Peabody, but this is a 
vastly warm day;” and having by 
this time opened the door of her 
parlour, she added, “ I’m tired off 
my feel.” 

Well, if so be,” cried he, 1 ex- 
pect you should sit dowii.” 

She said to herself, “ He does not 
offer me a cliair ; but it’s a case of ex- 
tremity, and 1 must not be standing 
on triiles.^Mr Peabody, will ye no 
be seated ?” With tliat the old 
gentleman took a chair and seated 
himself ; upon wJiich she added — 
Now, Mr Peabody, that’s what I 
like. 1 like to sec friends among 
friends make themselves at home.” 
But the American, without noticing 
her observation, fanned himself with 
his broad-brimmed straw hat, and 
ejaculated — 

Well, I guess it be tarnation 
warmer licre than in Vermont.” 

I dinna misdoubt it,” replied 
Mrs Clatterpenny ; “ for by every 
thing I have heard, Vermont must be 
a most pleasant country, a perfect 
land of Canaan, besides llovving with 
milk and honey;— ye’ll have hills 
there ?” 

“ I guess we have,” said Mr Pea- 
body, “ and tarnal big ones too.” 

“ No doubt,” said she, high and 
most r om antic al. How we el content 
I would be to spend my latter end 
in Vermont, skipping upon the moun- 
tains, and harkening in the valleys 
to the singing of nightingales, and 
poets, and such other folds ; and I’m 
sure, cousin Peabody, from vvliat I 
discern of your taste and under- 
standing, your house must be in a 
very airy situation.” 

It ben’t though,” cried he, being 
in a hollow, as you see, between 
neighbour Timpson’s fen and deacon 
Screechwell’s cedar swamp.” 

None daunted by the intelligence, 
the loving dame exclaimed, — ” Dear 
me, does cedar grow so near your 
habitation? Oh, but it must bo a 
scriptural tabernacle, putting us aye 
in mind of the cedars of Lebanon 
and Solomon’s Temple. No doubt 
there are great guns of the gospel 
there ?” 

Yes, I reckon,” said Mr Peabody; 
religion is in popularity in Vermont 
at present.” 

Oh,” rej)Iied his cousin, “ but 
that’s a comely thing 1 for since yoir 
lost poor dear Mrs Peabody, ye have 


been feeding on thin fodder. 1 have, 
for seven long years and more, known 
what it is to be a lanerly widow ; 
but it’s no the fortune of woman- 
kind to change their condition at 
pleasure ; you men of the male sect 
have a great advantage over us.” 

Mr Peabody thought that this was 
the proper juncture for putting in a 
word for his friend the squire. 

Well, I calculate, talking of mar- 
rying for a second spell, that Mr 
Sliortridge, what came cargo witli 
you, is a dreadfiillest proper tellour.” 

“ What’s that yc say of him ?” cried 
the lady. 

“ Well I do say it,” replied Pea- 
body ; “and if he beii’t, there are no 
snakes in Virginia.” 

“ It would have been well for us 
liad there never been an auntie 
there.” 

At this moment, Pompey, who had 
begun to grow impatient at being 
kept so long, opened the door softly, 
and seeing the pathetic posture of the 
two cousins, exclaimed softly, look- 
ing with white eyes — “ What’s iss ? 
my eye !” But he witlidrew his liead 
at tlic same moment. He liad seen 
however, enougli to excite bis curi- 
osity, and he again gently opened the 
door and looked in. Wliat hobeb(*ld 
to attract bis attention so particu- 
larly we know not, but ho inserted 
bis whole body, and with souiullef'S 
feet fairly went into the room, and 
placed himself behind their chairs, 
listening to, without inucli under- 
standing the drift of their discourse ; 
for it is (piito unnecessary, wlien man 
or woman is actuJited by a genuine 
curiosity, to understand what others 
maybe saying. This endowment IVmi- 
pey had in the liighobt degree of per- 
fection; and, on the present occasion, 
it was in some measure excited by 
tlie previous opinion tliat ho had 
formed of the condition of Mrs Clat- 
terpenny. Observing that tlie raw- 
ness of the morning air, in coining 
across the Pai'k, had made her com- 
plexion of a glowing red and purple, 
while the tidings she had received 
from Mr Threeper, respecting her 
aunt in Virginia, had filled her eyes 
witli water, Pompey had made a very 
natural conclusion from lier appear- 
ance at that time, for her looks had 
received no iiiiprovcinent by the 
tidings wliicli she Jiad learned of so 
near and dear a relation being found. 
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But it is time to resume the thread entrance of tlie hlackamoor lias ohli- 
of our discourse, which the stealthy ged us to suspend. 

CiUPTEa X. 


Without observing that Ponipey 
wjis behind them, and listening, Mrs 
Clatterpenny continued — “ Talking 
of second inan iages, Mr Shortridge 
is no a commodity for iny money. 
No no, dear cousin Peabody, if ever 
I make a change, and it’s no a small 
matter that would tempt me, my 
taste would choose something more 
to the purpos(?,for he’s ower young.” 

“ I expect,” said Peabody, that 
he’s older than you think, and you 
ben’t yourself so old in my eyes as 
you look” — at the same time he turn- 
ed aside mumbling, “ tliougli ugly 
enough to stop a sawmill or a nig- 
ger’s "burial.” 

“ What you say,” replied Mrs Clat- 
torpeiiny, “ is a most just observe. 

1 have aye been thought vastly 
younger than I look like; 1 was even 
jnore so when in my teens.” 

Mr Peabody looked askance at her, 
and said to himself, “ Tliat’s a boun- 
cer.” I’rcseutly, however, he added, 
in a more conciliatory key, “ But 
don’t you think the squire a ter- 
rible smart man ? I know he is.” 

“Oh, oh,” said the old lady, “he’s 
jealous of Mr Shortridge, ’cause we 
came in the same ship. No, no, 
sNveet Mr Peabody, it will be long 
to the day or my fancy fix on 
him ; if ever I make another choice, 
ril choose a sober sensible man 
like you; and I think I would pre- 
fer an American, for they say that 
the ’mericans make the best of hus- 
bands,” 

The Vermont farmer looked at 
her queerly, and then said, “ I guess 
that Scotch women make the best of 
wives.” 

This return of the coinplimont 
quite overwhelmed the modesty of 
Mrs Clatterpenny, and she cried, co- 
vering her cheek tvilh her hand, and 
presenting her palm towards Mr 
Peabody," and averting lier head, 
“ Oh, spare my blushes!” 

“ There is no occasion to blush at 
all,” said he, “unless >\)u like it; 
but I have an omnipotent wish to 
speak of that 'ere Glasgow s(piire.’' 

“ Speak not of hini,*' exclaimed 


slic, with a languishing sigh ; “ oh, 
my too combustible lieart I” 

At this crisis she laid her hand on 
Mr Peabody’s ; and Pompey from 
behind, with a leering look, put his 
head between them. 

“ The devil 1” cried Mr Peabody, 
starting off apart. 

“ Oh missy, oh massa I” cried Pom- 
pey, looking at the astonished pair. 

“ ril faint,” cried she ; “ hold out 
your arms, sweet Mr Peabody, that 
I may faint in them.” 

Peabody, however, gave an up- 
ward look, and she fell into the arms 
of Pompey, upon which slic uttered 
a shrill seVeam, and ran off, followed 
by the negro, while the Yankee, look- 
ing knowingly after them, said coolly, 
Well, this be pretty special too ; 
and yet I expect she lias the rights 
on’t. A woman of lier years to take 
up with the squire, would be an 
Ethiopian shame ; but I reckon, had 
lie been of as good an age as 1, she 
would have come to. But hero is 
her ’torney at law ; I’ll speak to him. 
— Mister — 1 say, mister, if so be you 
ha’n’t cause for scudding, I would 
like to talk a word or so with you 
concerning our cousin Dame Clatter- 
penny’s circumstance, because, you 
see, she is my relation.” 

At this summons, Mr Threeper, 
who was on the landing-place, enter- 
ed the room, and said,“ At your ser- 
vice, Mr Peabody.” 

As if the old man was at a loss 
wliat to say, he eyed the advocate 
from top to toe, and then continued, 
— “ I expect, mister, that cousin 
C’latterpenny has been glomrified 
some, at my claim to them ’ere lands 
in Scotland State.” 

Mr Threeper drew himself up 
erectly, and said with a supercilious- 
ness worthy of his profession, ta- 
king a pinch of snuff, at the same 
time, — “ Oh my dear sir, don’t de- 
ceive yourself ; your claim is worth 
nothing,” , 

« That’s plain, 1 guess,” replied 
Mr Peabody. “ If I was not some- 
how by insiiiicfc thinking so inyseJr, 
or I am a cranberry ; and bottle mo 
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for gin in a Rotterdam greybeard, 
if 1 would go to pursue cousin Clat- 
terpenny with law, if so be as how 
we could settle it friendly.” 

Mr Threeper prick(‘d up his ears 
at this ; it seemed in accordance 
with what the old lady had been 
bespeaking his counsel for, and he 
ejaculated to liiniself, — “ Ah I what’s 
this 

Mr Peabody continued — 

“ Now, you think her as valuable 
as nothing; but I’d give niy male 
cow and three heifers, to have an- 
other such in iny house at Mount 
Pisgah, Slate of Vermont.” 

“ Is this possible ?” cried the'advo- 
cate aloud. “Yes, Mis Clatterpenny 
is indeed, a most surprLsiiig woman, 
—shrewd, discerning, niinhle for her 
years ; managing in her cares every 
shilling slie, spends, and she sees both 
sides of it before she parts witli it. I 
know few like her.” 

Peabody replied “ tliat she indeed 
took care of Number One. — And so 
you think,” said he, “ that her claim to 
be inheritor is better than mine after 
all ?” 

Mr Threeper lK?sitated a little, 
and throwing back his head, with 
professional sapience replied, — 
“ Upon that subjiict, the integrity of 
niy gown denies me freedom of 
speech; but iliis 1 know, and may 
say to you as her kinsman, (hat ac- 
cording to the evidence given in, 
she has (juite as good a chance of 
establishing iier claim, as you have 
of proving yours. M(u*e it becomes 
not me to say ; less perhaps had been 
more prudent.” 

The Vermont fanner look< d a little 
grave at this, and after pondering 
well for a short lime, he said — 

“ Which, now, in your opinion, (I 
does not ask your opinion according 
to law,^ but which would you com- 
mend for she and 1 to do — to lialf 
stakes, to go to law, or to ’spouse 

To this Threeper promptly re])lied 
I could never advise her to go 
half with you. As for going to law, it 
ia not graceful among relations.” 

“ Well,” said the American, “ you 
aVt the first man wJio didn’t magnify 
his own trade.” 

** But,” continued Mr Threeper, 
without changing his posture, and 
looking like a dungeon of wit, “ if 
Mrs Clatterpenny herself has not 
strong objections to cowing again 


under the conjugal yoke, why, I 
think” — and he stopped at these 
words, suddenly arrested in thought. 

“ Now, mister,” said Peabody, 
wailing for his explanation, “ and 
what may that think be?” 

The Edinburgh lawyer replied 
very adroitly, “ it tvould be a liappy 
way of putting an end to family dif- 
ferences.” 

“ I calculate,” said Peabody, “ it 
might be the beginning of family 
differences ; but, mister, ”is 

“ Sir ?” 

“ Could’nt you, in a far off way, 
round a corner, see how the wind 
hauls with the old ladye?” 

Mr Threeper, at this, shook his 
liead ill the most sagacious manner, 
and replied, — “Impossible ! 1 am her 
professional adviser, my duty is to 
jmitect her; couldn’t tliink of recom- 
mending her to marry — no, Mr Pea- 
body, not e\en yon.” 

This was uttered witii sucii solem- 
nity, that it had a manifest effect U])- 
oii the old gimtlemaii, who imme- 
diately said, — “ Well, that mayn’t be 
(juitc propriety; but couldn’t yon, by 
the way of a sijuint, give her to un- 
derstand ’em ’ere three ways of scald- 
ing the hog y — But, between yon and 
I, I’d rather go halves.” 

Mr Threeper started at thija, and, 
stepping a.’jjde, exclaimed, — “ (’an 
he know of IVimpkins’s advantage ?” 
But, before he was upright, JVabody 
cried, — “ 1 was saying, mister, I’d 
rather go halves than splice, for, you 
knovv^ she can talk.” 

Just at this moment a knocking 
was heard on the door, and, on open- 
ing it, Mr Sbortridge made his ap- 
pearance, not in the best order, lie 
had been with Miss Octavia, and had 
not been treated by lier, as, in his own 
opinion, his merits deserved ; with- 
out, also, knowing the whole facts of 
the case, lie had begun to suspect, 
that his father, notwithstanding his 
long forecasting faculty, had cut be- 
fore ibe point, in supposing tliat an 
American lady could be so easily 
won. In short, the young gentleman 
was much Hurried, and Ids endea- 
vour to preserve a shew of serenity 
was palpable to every beholder ; hut, 
having introduced him, in this agi- 
tated state, to Mr Peabody and Mr 
Threeper, it merits a place in the 
next Chapter, to relate wJiat ensued. 
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Chapter XL 


Mr AncniDALD Shortridge, juri., 
oa.ni«' forvvjird, with that Hinirk, bow, 
anil whie-li betokoiis a gtim of 

the first water in a certain metropo- 
lis of ihe west of Scotland, and wliicb, 
on tlie present occasion, there is no 
need to name. 

“ Glad, gentlemen,’* said ho, “ I 
am to have found you together. No- 
thing like doing buhimtss off hand. 
Mr Peabody, I have considered your 
advice, and I do think that many a 
man has matched worse than with 
such a lady.” 

'Pile American took, for some liino, 
no part in the conversation, hut he 
listened with ears apert, and now 
and thi'U spoke to liimself, or, as the 
j)layers liave it in lh(‘ir hoiiks, he let 
the aiuiimice know wJnit ho thought 
in a whisper, aside. Put the Edin- 
})iirgh liiwyer, more ])rof<‘ssioiialiy lo- 
quacious, said to tin? young nicr- 
ehant, — “ So he seems to tldiik,” 

On h<*aring this, iJje Vermfmt na- 
tive said to himself, — He has swal- 
lowed the hoi»k !” 

Mr Shortridge not overliearing 
iiim, addressed Mr Thveeper, and 
said, — “ As you have great influence 
with her, might I solicit your aid?” 

The advocate, conceiving that he 
spoke of Mr Peabody’s for 

Mrs (/latterpenny, replii'd, — “ 1 have 
just told Mr Peabody, that ])rofes- 
sional dtdicae.y lays an interdict on 
all direct interference on my part.” 

Mr Shortridge, who thought only 
of himself, iinagiiiiiig that the ohser- 
vatioii applied to his own case, an- 
swered, — “ 1 beg your pardon, but I 
have to thank Sir I\iahody for tlie 
kind and warm interest he lias taken 
in my behalf.” 

Mr Threeper, still in error, said, — 
“ It is grateful in you to be anxious 
to repay it, but, in this matter, for 
the reason I have staled, I cannot in- 
terfere; you may, however, with su- 
perior effect ” 

Mr Sliortridge having no other in- 
terjection at liand, exclaimed, — I 
am surprised!” 

‘‘ Not more than I am,” replied Mr 
Threeper; "tlie lady surprised me, 
Mr Peabody surprised me, and you 
have surprised me.” And, in saying 
these words, he rapped upon the lid 
of his snuff-box, opened it, and took 
a pinch. 


" Then you don’t think,*’ enquired 
Mr Shortridge, “ that it is a very ri- 
diculous affair?” Mr Threeper, fill- 
ing the other nostril, said, — " It is a 
most judicious affair.” The young 
mercliant, delighted to hear this, de- 
clared, in the ardour of his heart, 
that the thought had never entered 
liis liead, till Mr Peabody spoke to 
Jiim. 

At this the American camo hur- 
riedly towards them, crying, — " I 
swear. Mister and Sipiire, we be all 
on th 5 wrong tack ; but here conies 
cousin Cltitterpeiiny herself, and we 
shall soon be all slick.” 

At this moment the lady entered 
the apartment. Brimful of news 
she appeared, or ratlier with expec- 
tations ; but, however that may be, 
her face was as a book in which men 
might read strange matters. 

” Eh, gentlemen,*’ cried she, " what- 
na brewing’s in the cauldron now, 
that youVe laying your heads the- 
gitlier, as if ye were three wise men 
from the East? Dear cousin, you being 
a ’merican, sliould recollect that ye 
come out of the West.” 

While she was saying this, Short- 
ridge, in a low voice, re([uested him 
to speak a good word in favour of 
Ids suit; and Pea])od 3 ^ at tlie same 
moment, whispered to Mr Threeper, 
— “ Can’t you tell her of my three 
offers ?” 

Hut, before he had time to answer, 
Mrs (latterpenny enquired, in his 
ear, if he liad made an incision. 

All tills caused a little delay, du- 
ring which, the American, becoming 
somewhat impatient, spoke himself 
to Mrs Clatterpeniiy, — " Well, cou- 
sin,” said he, “ 1 have been making 
my calculations with this here ’tor- 
ney, and he will toll you the terms.” 

" Oh,” cried Mrs Clatterpenny, 
with a languishing and emphatic leer, 
" do not speak of that ; ours will not 
be a bargaining ; I’ll surrender at dis- 
cretion.’ * 

The Glasgow beau, no longer able 
to repress Ids ardent passion, caught 
her in his arms, exclaiming, — “ My 
dear ma’am, I could not have anti- 
cipated, so early, such happiness !” 

Mrs Clatterpenny, amazed at his 
freedom, cried, pushing him off, — 
"Keep your distance, Mr Shortridge ; 
another cat shall Jap in iny porrin- 
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er. Ah! the tender afiections cannot 
c controlled, can they, niy sweet 
cousin 

“ Now,’’ said Mr Peabody, I 
sha’n’t be a sweet cousin hut upon 
conditions. Do j'ou, sir, being her 
Homey, tell her.’’ 

The business was proceeding ra- 
ther quicker than a lawsuit; but 
Mr Threeper, shifting Ids position, 
said, in a suppressed accent, to Mrs 
CJatterpenny, “ lie luas spoken to 
me in the most satisfactory inaiiner. 
I have arranged all liappily for you, 
and will secure as good a settlement 
as I can.'* 

“ I am greatly obligated to you, 
Mr Threeper. No a man Hhat walks 
the Parliament House knows better 
how many blue beans it takes to 
make live than yourself. You shall 
get a solatium for this turn.” 

At the same moment Poabotly 
turned round to Shortridge, aiul 
said, “ She won’t have y«ju ; and 
therefore 1 calculate on having her 
myself.” 

What!” indignantly cried Short- 
ridge — "choused ?” 

Ilefore he could say another word, 
Tom])kiiis and Miss Octavia entcre(i 
the room ; and Tompkins, snapping 
forward, said to Mr Threeper, 
" Have you told him ?” 

The reply was a mystery to all 
present. 

" I have neither yet had lime nor 
opportunity.” 

" Then 1 will do it myself,” said 
Tompkins; and turning round to 
Peabody, be added, " 1 Jiope, sir, 
tliat the only olyection to my union 
with your daughter is now removed. 
This learned gentleman has exa- 
mined my claim to the Ardenlochie 
estates, and has declared rntj the 
heir-at-law.” 

Shortridge, who was a little net- 
tled, said, " 1 see the cause of lier 
setting her ahectioiis on you, old 
gentleman.” 

“ Well, 1 do so likewise,” replie<l 
Peabody. 

" But, my sweet cousin,” said Mrs 
Clatterpenny. 

" To Jericho 1” cried Peabody; 
" but I say, mister, is that ’ere true 
wlnit Charlie Tompkins has been a- 
tclling?” 

" It is,” replied Threeper, with 
profeBsional dignity ; " his evidence 
is indubitable, and no possible ob- 
stacle can^be set up to his claim.” 


" Well then, ’Tavy,” said the Ame- 
rican father, " Pll be no longer a 
’pediment; he may take you by the 
arm and walk in tlie streets when 
you likes.” 

Mrs Clatterpenny was confound- 
ed, and scarcely knowing what she 
said, cried, " Am I an owl in the 
desert ?” 

" No, madam,” said Mr Threeper, 
in the best stylo of the coterie of the 
stove in tlie Parliament House, " tlic 
constancy of my attention to your 
concerns should convince you that 
some interest nearer and dearer 
than a professional engageinciit Ijas 
knit me to your cause.” 

" Ah, Mr Threeper !” ro])lied the 
widow, " l)Ut, if 1 inaiTy again, my 
jointure by the dear deceased doc- 
t4>r goes away, and ye are a man 
yourself of no siil)stance.” 

As this was said, Mr 'romj)l\iiKS 
stepped forward and addressed Mrs 
Clatterpenny, somewhat formally. 

" Let not tliat, however,” said lie, 
" iny dear lady, be ;in obsla< l(» to 
your union; for I have given him an 
undertaking to settle on you a tliou- 
saiid dollars a-year to mitigate your 
disappointment.” 

" Mr Threeper, is tliis true?” ex- 
claimed tb(» old lady. " Oil, ye son 
of deceitfulness, no to 1(‘U me but ye 
hatl interests nearer and dearer than 
professional’ engagements !” 

She then turned round to Mr 
Tompkins, and thanked Jiim for Ids 
generosity witli one of her most gra- 
cious smiles; wliiJe Peabody mut- 
tered to birns(;lf, " A thousand dol- 
lars a-year ! Well, it would be a good 
sjjec. to have her yet;” and going 
towards lier, he said, " My dear 
cousin” 

" My dear cousin !” said she, with 
a toss of her head, " get you to 
Jericho I” And she Hung as it were 
the old man aw'ay. 

Mr Shortridge, on seeing this, 
said, “ None of them, ma’am, have 
been actuated wdlh such true regard 
as me.” 

" ’Deed, Mr Shortridge,” replied 
the old lady, “ 1 see that yo have a 
thousand reasons for saying so; hut 
I am no a nymph in her juvenility. 
No, no ; Fin ourc auld a hen to bo 
caught by chalT.” 

And, in saying this, she wished the 
young couple all manner of health 
and joy for the remainder of their 
Jives, in which we cordially join. 
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A yUUllT lbTATi':M}:\T 01’ TIIK CAUSKs THAT HAVE PUOni CKD THE LATL 
OISTL'RBANCKS IN TIJIO TOLONV (»!• MAURITIUS. 

BV AN INIIAniTAxNT OF THE ISLAND. 


Tin; iiitowliirli tlift popu- 

I at ion of Mauritius has ]>ocn tJirowii, 
by the inoasiivos in pro^ross allVctiiig 
llioir |)ro})orty, nnd wliicli burst out 
on tin* arrival of Mr Joreinio, cannot 
bo fully understood or a])pro(dated, 
williout a knowledge of the stat(3 of 
the colony previously to that event. 

Mauritiu>, at the tiuu' of its occu- 
pation by the British, in 1810-1 l,!iad 
no cause for dis‘=.atisfactioi\ willi its 
change of government. Us prospe- 
lity, thougli checked l)y tin* capture, 
was aimniented by the inllux of Jh*i- 
tish (*apital, and llu're (‘xisted a grow- 
ing attaeh!n<‘nt to Ihiglatid and its 
institutions in j)r(*ferenee, to i‘'raiice. 

On the peaci* of 1814 tlie Jsle of 
Bourbon w as restored to France, and 
b(‘ini: its only cobniy in tln^ Fast, 
reci‘i\(*d favours and indidgences 
Avbi<-li that pow(*r r(*fus<‘d to its co- 
lonics of tlie \V(*M. 'The custom 
duiies in Fraiu'e were i(*duc(‘d to 
smdi an ext(*nt on Bourbon produce, 
that th(* \alu(» of li\<*Al propc‘rty in 
that island rose to three times its 
average ])rice; and the inhabitants 
of iMauritius saw their countrymen 
aillu!! the circle of tlie liorizon en- 
ric!i(*d beyond example by tin* llscal 
measures of tbeir owi’i ancient go- 
vernment, whilst they themselves 
were not allowe<l to enjoy the rights 
and ])rivileges of tin*, other French 
t’oloiiies, which lia*l been added to 
the. British dominions, under the 
same circumstances, and during tlic 
same pt'iiod of war. 

This Avas a ])rimary source of dis- 
content with Brilisli rule. The pro- 
duce of Mauritius sank below the 
])rice of its growth ; and that of Bour- 
bon, within sight of its shores, was 
selling at the same time for thrice 
that amount. 

The next cause tliat operated to- 
wards estranging the minds of the 
colonists from tlie new government, 
and which still continues, arose from 
the ijumhers of J^^roiiehmeii who were 
obliged to leave Europe in. consc- 
ciueiico of Ihe general peace after 
tli(5 battle ot Waterloo, and who were 
not allowed a refuge iu the colonies 
belonging to France. A portion of 


those turbulent spirits naturally 
sAvarmed to tJiis island, luingiiig with 
them their discontents, their liurnili- 
ation,and their revoluliouary leaven; 
many of tlicse jicople settled in Mau- 
ritius and its dependencies, and be- 
coming connected by the ties of pro- 
]>erty and marriage in the island, 
could not legally be removed. It 
wouhl he supeilluoua to observe, 
that by the last revolution of 18:30, in 
France, these principles ha\e been 
ijuickened, and have acciuired much 
additional force ; but tin* ])ul)lic ex- 
pression of them had been kept doAvn 
until the late crisis, by the legel re- 
strictions on the press. 

The moment that the restraint on 
tlie promulgation of political opi- 
nions Avas removed, by ord(‘rs from 
home, abolisliiTig the censorship, this 
most powerful instrument for iidlii- 
eii c i n g pub 1 i c o I ) i n i ou wa s t r an sf(*r red 
from the hands of governineiit to 
those (»f tlie people. The iiiliahitants 
are, almost all, of French birth or 
descent; aril those Avho took upon 
themselves to direct them, wei’C ta- 
lented men, an ho spoke tlieir oAvn 
language. As the local government 
])ossessed no i*stablislmu*nt for print- 
injr, all tlie iiillueiice of the ])ress Avas 
now exercised hy the p(»pular party. 

Auotlier element of irritation, 
Avhich c‘iilered largely into the causes 
of the lati* ferment, thougli not os- 
tensibly brought foiAvard, was tlic 
slate of eiiibarrassmcnt and debt un- 
der wliicli all classes laboured, and 
still labour, to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. Siu'h pecuniary difliculties 
Ikiac proceeded, in some instances, 
from the imprudent speculations of 
adventurers from France, but arc 
mainly attributable to the general 
wreck and depreciation of colonial 
property. I'ew, if any, residents 
liave escaped unharmed ; all arc 
debtors or creditors, and the pro- 
perty on which the liquidation of 
tliesc mutual obligations reposes, has 
sunk in proportion to theaniiihiJation 
of confidence in its stability, produ- 
ced by the attacks upon it at home. 

The capitalists and bankers are 
all bankrupts in reality, though some 
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few not yet avowedly. The fire of 
Port Louis, which, in 1816, destroyed 
property amounting in value to one 
third of the loss in the great fire of 
London, did not so utterly annihilate 
credit as the present calamities, 
which the inhabitants ascribe to the 
system pursued in England, regard- 
ing property in slaves. Although it 
has always been considered as the 
duly of the local government to view 
this property as not less entitled to 
the protection of government than 
any other estate in the realm ; and al- 
though it cannot be overturned with- 
out previous compensation, agreea- 
bly to any principle recogn'ised by 
law'’, or upon any other system than 
tliat of an openly adopted revolution- 
ary couliscation ; yet,itcaniiot be con- 
cealed, tliat, in the communications 
constantly receded from England, 
and ill the tenor of some parts of the 
Orders and Instructions relative to 
the slaves, there, appeared too much 
ground for appreliension, tliat the 
inisdireirtiou of public opinion in 
England tended that way, and too 
niiKjb reason to fear, that this species 
of private property was liable to be 
taken by the mandate of authority, 
without the sliglitost regard to the 
claims of the dis|>osse.ssed proprie- 
tors for compensation. 

The neighbouring island of Bour- 
bon had been aufleriiig under similar 
alarms, from the ineasures of their 
own mother country, and the colo- 
nists had united, as one man, to pre- 
vent a renewal of those sanguinary 
scenes which some of them had wdt- 
nessed at St Domingo, from similar 
precipitation in carrying into efiect 
the enfranchisement of the negro 
population. The distresses of Bour- 
bon were not inferior to those which 
bore upon the inliabitaiits of Mauri- 
tius, but the French Government re- 
mitted to its subjects in that colony 
luilf a year’s taxes, as an alleviation 
for their sutferings. 

In this colony there was no such 
inode ol mitigation in the power of 
the local government ; and the causes 
already mentioned were such as to 
be entirely beyond the reach of its 
control or modification. I'he courts 
of law, which had rarely been press- 
ed with business, were now deluged 
with sheri/T’s sales and executions, 
(expropriations forcees) of which 
there had been few examples in 
times of confidence. The whole of 
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the real property of the island was 
in litigation, and the enormous ex« 
penses of such proceedings would 
have had the effect of transferring 
the tangible value of tlie whole most- 
ly into the pockets of the lawyers. 

The discontent of the people in- 
creased with the increase of their 
distresses, which they attributed to 
tlie anti-colonial party at home. It 
was impossible to collect the taxes ; 
the sentiments of good faith between 
man and man became relaxed, par- 
ticularly in the payment of debts, 
and generally in those transactions 
which furnish opportunities for the 
display of honesty or fraud; and 
many, under the pressure of their 
miseries, would have been glad of any 
event, which should have the effect 
of relieving them from their engage- 
uieiits to the capitalists of England. 

Such was the state of Mauritius, 
audits irdiabitants, when the news ar- 
rived, ill the early part of tlie year, 
from I amdon, that the Order in Cuun- 
dl of November ‘2d, 1861, was to be 
enforced in these colonies. The an- 
nouncement produced feelings of the 
deepest resentment, and determina- 
tions of resistance to the utmost of 
the power of the inhabitants. Short- 
ly afterwards, Mr Jereniie/s Essays 
reached the colony, and seemed j>ar- 
ticularly addressed to its proprie- 
tors, that tliey and lie might “ under- 
stand one another.*’ 

Those two documents were con- 
fiidered by the colonists as not only 
utterly subversive of their rights as 
British subjects, but, from tlie tone 
of the latter, as indicating a mode of 
jirocecding, calculated to insult and 
degrade tliose whom the author had 
prejudged. Their last hopes of ul- 
timate redress were thus destroyed; 
they felt that the rules of British jus- 
tice were reversed for them; they 
knew that none of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, under the more immediatii 
countenance of the sovereign, could 
be deprived of Jiny right, legally sub- 
sisting or acquired, unless forfeit- 
ed by some offence against laws, 
known and declared, and not “ ear- 
post facto that the regular and 
constitutional mode of ascertaining 
whether the forfeiture had been in- 
curred, is by legal process, trial, and 
conviction ; that this supposes prose- 
cution; that the power ot embroiling 
the whole colony, and putting to ha- 
zard its existence, as a valuable pos- 
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session of the Crown, was now confi- 
ded to a public officer, who was only 

known to the inhabitants, as having 
denounced the whole of them in the 
mass; and whose system seemed to 
he formed on the declared princi- 
ple's of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Tlie arrival of such an officer, 
armed with such powers, was look- 
(mI to with dread and exasperation; 
and there was too much reason to 
t'v'Av that it wouhl he attended with 
sm-li acts as result from despair ; for 
if he were allowed to exercise the 
Bwee])ing jurisdiction confided to 
him, of which there never had been 
any example in the Island,"'^* oven the 
(Jourts themselves could not have 
])rotected the innocent. The pro- 
jected Order in C/Oimcil armed tlie 
ofiicers to whom its ('xecution was 
intrusted, with such powers, that 
even were they cast by the judg- 
menis of tlie Courts, the injury in- 
llicledon the defe?idaiit was irrepar- 
able. It is im])ossil)le for t’ne judges 
to restore sucli property uninjured 
— ihe ]nocess itself annihilating, in 
a great degn.(»j tlj(» value of the slave; 
and this power was to lie placed in 
tlie hands ot irresponsible persons, 
the most powerfid of wlioni had al- 
ready ]iublished his conviction of the 
guilt of a people lu‘ had never seen. 

Tlie feirnent raised in the colony 
vU) the puhjm't of the expected Or- 
der in Camnei), and the book, ivhich 
was considered as JMr Jen*mie’s uia- 
oileslo, was farther augmented by ti- 
dings of a negro insurrection at Bour- 
bon, where the ])lul was beaded by 
a (aeole slave of Mauritius. There 
bad been likewise inucli ivrogiilavi- 
fy and insubordination on difierent 
plantations at Mauritius; and several 
eases came within the cognizance of 
the Courts, whicli clearly shewed 
a growing relaxation of the ties tliat 
boiiiulthe blacks to tlieir legal masters. 

The interior police of the Island 
has been a subject of complaint by 


every Governor Bince its occupation 
by the British; and nothing has yet 
been done efiectually to remedy this 
evil. The free colonists werealwa}'^ 
armed and disciplined under the 
former government; and being all 
sportsmen from early youth, are re- 
markably expert in the, use of their 
weapons. They have latterly united 
in the difierent quarters to prevent 
the cufjabondage of tlie slaves, to re- 
duce the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, and to ^irevent a system ot 
pillage and “ which had 

been constantly e\tending,aiul which 
neither our laws nor police had effi- 
ciency to prevent. 

The patrols of the inliabitarits, 
thus establislied, have proilnred a 
degree of order unknown for many 
years past ; crimes are become more 
rare ; and during an unusual period, 
none have rctpiired capital punisli- 
irient. Tliesc patrols have conducted 
themselves w nil (juietiu'^'S and in o- 
deratioTi, so that tlieir existence is 
only oiiservabb* by the good it has 
prmiuced. The iiovernmeut lias 
gladly made use of tin* good-will of 
the people, in .aid oftlu* law', to sup- 
ply the defects oi' tlie police esta- 
blishment ; ainl has thus prevented 
those veevet associaiions, which, 
under the ih'ep apprebnusions en- 
tertained for the security of life and 
property, would inevitabl y have been 
t<»rnied among tin* inhabitants for 
mutual jiroleclion against insur- 
rectionary inovennnts on tlie part 
of the slaves, wliicJi our military 
forci' w.Ts notsnilicient to pul down, 
withojit bloodslied. 

Wiiilst the colony was in this state, 
tiie free pi (>ss, establislic‘d by orders 
from home, ivas not idle, 'i’iie local 
government had taken every pre- 
caution to keep its power within 
proper bounds, by exacting certain 
securities to prevent licentiousness, 
and by imposing a degree of respon- 
sibility on the editors of the daily 


" 'fhe Xhencli ofihio of Proctdcur-^Onuiul hail miver, until In the person of l\rr 
Jeremie, htcn united with the Knglish office of Advocate-General. To siiew the 
inconvenience of such an union, it may be enough to state, that among the duties of 
the Piocnre.ur^Gctieraly are those of summing up the evidence, and expounding the 
law, upon every case brought before a Court of Justice ; so (hat, by the new ar* 
raiigement, the solemn duty assigned in England to the impartial Judge, devolved 
upon the Advocate-General, who is, cx o///c/i>. Counsel for the Crown, and Public 
Prosecutor. 

t The French law term for the receiving of stolen good*?. 
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S rs. These persons, however, 
^ lawyers, managed to elude the 
spirit, without such infraction of the 
letter of the law, as should expose 
tliem to penalties ; and, at the same 
time, they excited public feeling to 
the greatest intensity, on the actual 
state of the colony, and on the ge- 
neral and utter ruin which must l)e 
the necessary conse(piences of the 
Order in Council, find of the arri\al 
of Mr Jeremie, to ])ut it in execu- 
tion. The daily papers of the free 
press of Port Louis, are striking ex- 
amples of the results to be expected 
from the severing of legislati jii from 
the means of local information. There 
could not have been put into lln^ 
liaiids of the peo])le, a more eflectind 
instrument to resist the adoption of 
any ordinance or measure, Jinrtful 
to their apparent interests ; and they 
availed tliemselves of this potent en- 
gine to its fullest extent, r.s would 
abundantly appear from a cursory 
glance at their productions. I'he 
local government jiossessed ) legal 
means for tlieir suppression. 

TJie arrival of ]\Ir Jeremie in the 
Ciangos, on the :}(I of Juno, was like 
the opening of Pandora’s j)ox ; dis- 
cord, inisclii<jf, and confusion, raged 
over the wliole island, Tlie shops 
and warehouses of Port Lt)uis were 
closed, from llie moment it was 
known that he was on board. The 
industry of traders and artisans was 
j)aralysed by the universal conster- 
nation. The ])lariters ceased from 
tlieir preparations for the a])j)roacJi- 
ing crop, wliich they no longm* re- 
garded as their own property. 'Hie 
jiroduce in some districts was partly 
destroyed by Jire<, extinguished only 
by the ellbrts of the voluntary pa- 
trols. I'ho markets were <‘Iosed or 
abandoned ; and every operation of 
commerce was interrujited. The 
courts of justice could no lunger be 
held, the whole body of the lawyers, 
williout <‘xception, refusing to plead, 
or appear at them. Justiix* was tluis 
Buspended, ami oUhnces and crimes 
were unpunished, and unpunishable; 
although the jails were full, as the 
assizes were to be held at that time. 

Mr Jeremie was landed, under 
precautions, naval and military, to 
assure Jiis personal safety, in his 
passage to the Government House, 
where no time was lost in Iiavirig 
him sworn into office, agreeably to 


the commissions which he held from 
his Majesty. The councils of Go- 
vernment were called, and every 
formality was fullilled, to assure due 
respect and lionour to iiis Majesty’s 
commands. But the people out of 
doors were in a state of the greatest 
agitation and anxiety : tlui streets 
were full of men of all classes, whose 
demands for relief heeajm* constant- 
ly more! clamorous. The inhabi- 
tants j)f the town wei'O seeking re- 
fuge for their wives and ehildreii iu 
the country, and those of the country 
districts (locking to town. 

Still no act of violence or insubor- 
dination occurred ; the most respect- 
able part of the inhabitants weia* on 
tlie alert, to pniveot disturbance and 
riot: b?it: the stmse of danger was 
deep, and widely spread, and its ex- 
istence was unixersally :e>cribed t<» 
the prcseiica^ ot Mr Jeacinic. His life 
was ct)i>sidcred in imminent danger, 
and it was iiidisp('nsiil)le to pro\id(‘ 
against any suddmi nioveinenl ot 
liio popuhu'o (hat might threat(‘ii 
the (fOvernment-{b)us(‘, where lie 
liad remained s(*clu(l(‘(l since his 
landing, proteett'd by an additional 
guard, and by tlie picsence of ilie 
Governor’s family. 

Under this great (‘xt‘Ueinent of 
tlie passions, the voice of roasou 
was powerless ; there u as no longcu* 
calm tliouf^Jil or coinniou tiiuier- 
Btanding in the eondiiet of llu» peo- 
ple. They alistaiiied, imhuid, as yet, 
from any overt act that miglil com- 
jiroinise the juiblic traiujuillity, or 
necessitate recourse being had to 
the employment of force, or the pub- 
lication oV .nartial law. Ibit this 
state of things could not long en- 
dure. The ships, with ]>r()visions for 
4ho supply of the colony, could not 
land their cargoes ; the merchants 
could not receive them ; and they 
were obliged to look elsewluu'e for 
a sale. Mauritius depemds on such 
supplies, for the subsistence of all 
parties; they are derived chiefly 
from India; and the agents for In- 
dian houses at Port Louis could not 
be expected to land for consump- 
tion cargoes, lor wliich therc^ seemed 
no chance of obtaining payment. 
Farniiui was Iherefort^ to be feared, 
and that in the lowest and most ex- 
tensive class ; and, consecpiently, 
ruin and devastation through every 
estate in the island. 
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The local government made every 
effort to prevent these mischiefs; its 
means were, however, very limited. 
The port establishment for the land- 
ing of all goods, and the government 
press, had been abolisiied several 
years before, from motives of public 
economy; their duties were per- 
formed by contracts with indivi- 
duals, and those individuals, forming 
a portion of th (5 general mass of the 
panic-stricken population, refused 
to perform their contracts. The 
boats and ligliters \v(*re useless and 
unemployed ; and tlie printing-press 
for government ])nrposeH broken up; 
whilst tlje newsj)np(‘rs, estahlished 
in conserjiieiire of the, ord<Ms from 
honn», he<*am(!! the sole rulers of tlie 
opinions of the colonists, and the 
exclusive possession of the popular 
l}aity — th(‘y were daily })iiblishod, 
distributed most industriously, and 
list(‘ned to with avidity and aj»- 
phiuse. 

'rhere were not wanting reason- 
able persons, abh‘ and v»illing to ex- 
pose the niiscliie\ous couseciucnces 
ot such ])roceedijigs ; luit there was 
no press to In* obtained for tlu» use 
of the gov<‘rum(‘nt or its friends, till 
the torrent of error b<‘cauie irn*.-:ist- 
ihle. b.xaggeratious were fcarh’ssly 
advniu*(‘d in print, and, on rJl occa- 
sions, admitted l)y ilie iuhabitauisas 
truths wliich it was impossibh' to 
<‘ont,radi{-t. 

la a colony so circumscribed in 
its means, matters <if this nature, 
which might app(*ar ridiculous in 
large rommunitit's, are sources of 
serious diHicultie-s to tlie local go- 
vernment; wliieh is ilius, virtually, 
cut olV from coinmuiiicatiou with the 
people under its authority. 

To re.stor(! order, it became indis- 
pensable that the course of justice 
sliould proceed with projxn* cnertiy, 
and that the Superior (!ourt, winch 
had been disorganized by the changes 
made at hoint^ should be reconsti- 
tuted, agreeably to the new arrange- 
ments, of whicli Mr Jereinie w^as the 
bearer. 

In order to accomplish this o]>jcct, 
and fulfd, to the utmost, the instruc- 
tions of Ids Majesty's (lovernment, 
the Superior ('ourt was assembled 
by the lirst president, expressly for 
tlie purpose of regiMering the com- 
missions of tbemwvly created judge, 
Mr Cooper, and of Mr Jeremie as 


Procureur- General and Advocate- 
General. This last oflicer w as con- 
ducted to the court, under military 
protection, on tlie morning of -Jiid of 
June; and the court remained in 
deliberation till the afternoon, but 
Avitbout eilecting the object for which 
they had met. Mr Jeremie w^as 
recouducted, duly escorted, to tlie. 
Government-House, though not witli- 
out danger from the violence of the 
assembled people, aaIio w’ere kept 
oil’ by the military force, liappily 
without serious bloodshed. 

The non-recognition of Mr Jere- 
niie, by the court in wdiich his func- 
tions were to lie chieliy exercised, 
W'as a matter of triumph to tlu* peo- 
ple. 'I'he judicial department of 
government had no doubt valid rea- 
sons for abstaining from regi^itering 
the commissions, the sole business 
for wiiicli they wm'vc convoked. 

The local government had now 
obeyed, to the utmost letter, the in- 
structions from lionie ; tli(‘ matter 
becairu* tlienceforw'ard a quesium of 
purely legal jurisdiction, and no 
longer ill tlie exelusi\(* emnpeteiice 
of llu‘ executive, wiiich was ihus 
relieved of a very w ijighty resjionsi- 
bilily, ns thi' remmal of the obstacle 
and diniciiliies dt'pended no longer 
on any assumption of aiithoiity ; but 
on the legal and constituliomil m(‘ans 
w'liieli the court sluiuld advise. 

Ill the meantime the distress of all 
parties w as daily Lminiiig ground, and 
becoming tiiO liolimt to continue 
without ]>rodueing sonn^ eciUvulsion 
ill the colony ; and it became tbo 
duty of governimmt to adojit such 
measures as might jinw cut collision, 
and tlio strife, for wdiicli all classes 
Avere prepared with unparalleled 
unauiinity, hiind to the consequeiiecM 
Avliich mii-.t ensue from so mortal a 
contest. 

There existed no doubt, on the 
part of the government, that if it 
should bee()me necessary to exert 
its energies, the issue of such a con- 
test Avould be speedy and decisive. 
l?ut there had been no appearance 
of resistance to the law, or to the 
authority of government; the lives, 
properties, and liberties of bis Majes- 
t3^’8 subjects w'ore still safe, under 
tlie exisiiiiii: eonstitntiou of the colo- 
ny, and its alh'gianec^ to the Chowm 
Avas still uiishalvt‘11. TJiere was but 
one apparent cause for the interrup 
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tion of all industry, the cessation of 
all revenue, the rotting of the pro- 
duce on the ground, the prospect of 
famine; and that single cause was 
the presence of Mr Jeremic. 

Altliough riots had occurred in 
some of tlie plantations, tliey wore 
not of that nature whicJi famine 
would inevitably produce among 
barbarous men. But the first draw- 
ing of the sword would Jiave forced 
on insiiiTection. The? insurgentH 
would no <Ioul)t have been reduced 
to siihinission, but not without inucli 
bloodshed ; and the line wliicli al- 
ready, in some degree, separates the 
native from the British population, 
would have become indelibly^ mark- 
ed, by an act, compelling this small 
fraction of the community to bear 
arms against thepreponderatingmass 
of tlie island proprietors. 

The British merchants, the repre- 
sentatives of British capital here, had, 
moreover, been on all occasions the 
most strenuous opponents of Mr 
.lerernie’s prolonged residence in 
this island, and had, by their pu])Iic 
acts and i)rot(3Sts, repeatedly insisted 
on the removal of this obnoxious 
officer, as the sole obstacle to the 
recovery of their property, and the 
enjoyment of domestic quiet and 
security. 

It became imperative, therefore, 
on the Governor, to whose care the 
colony had been confided by his 
Majesty, not to allow its existence, 
as a valuable possession of the Crown, 
to be compromised. And wlnlst it 
was requisite that implicit obedience 
should be paid to the commands of 
Ids Majesty, and that the officer liold* 
ing his Majesty’s commission, should 
be placed in the exercise of his func- 
tions, to their full legal extent, and 
maintained in tlm possession of all 
his rights and emoluments of office, it 
was ecjually essential to guard, at the 
same time, against any act that might 
endanger the lives, or destroy the 
properties, of his Majesty’s subjects, 

1x1 the conflict of opinions, which 
was naturally to be expected on these 
matters, it hecarne incumbent on the 
Governor to decide on the most ex- 
pedient course that could be adopt- 
ed, without compromising his autho- 
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rlty on the one hand, or provoking 
open rebellion on the other. The 
middle line of his duty could only he 
ascertained by a just appreciation of 
all the circumstances of this most 
extraordinary crisis ; aiul to this end 
it was obviously pro])cr to consult 
these councils of the governimmt, 
tliat were established l)y the royal 
Instructions for his assistance, and 
also to collect the opinions of the 
most intelligent and temperate mem- 
bers of society. 

The results of all these consulta- 
tions were the same. Tliey termi- 
nated in one general and earnest ex- 
pression of an anxious desire that 
Mr Jeremic himself, that gentleman 
liavirig now personally witnessed the 
state of the colony, should n‘port 
such state faithfully to his Mfijesty’s 
Ministers, and should proceed to 
Kiigland for that purpose. His pro 
^aince here, it was evident, would he 
dangerous to himself, ami productive 
of no good to the colony, where it 
must keep alive a spirit that might 
not long remain limited to a negative 
opposition to aulhorit}', but event- 
ually lead to the adoption of violent 
measures against himself, since tlie 
free press established by law, being 
conducted by the most influential 
proprietors, who were and are una- 
nimous upon the subject, could not 
be prevented from continuing to in- 
flame the pettled opposition against 
him. 

The local government had thus 
acquired the solemn conviction that 
the question had now become one 
involving in its issue the subversion 
of all the fundamental principles of 
social order, and that the painful 
but eommapdiu{( necessity existed 
of taking a decision adequate to the 
exigency; at the same time, that 
violent measures were to be avoid- 
ed, because a very preponderating 
force would have been indispensable 
to prevent mischief in the employ- 
ment of coercion over a population 
so numerous, consisting of such dis- 
cordant materials, where tlie pas- 
sions, even of th(5 slaves, were not 
less strongly excited against Mr Je- 
remie,* than the feelings of the 
planters. 
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♦ They ascribing the unusual restraint they were kept under, and their depriva- 
tion of spirituous^ liquors, to his presence. 
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Viewing the subject in all the as- things, and which must inevitably 
pects which its nature and import- have led, through famine, to insur- 
ance presented, and taking into con- rection, unless the government liad 
sidcration the circumstance that the taken upon itself an act of ajithority 
judicial authorities had deemed the to prevent this colony of the Crown 
appointment of Mr Jeremic to be from sufl’ering such an irrepavablo 
one so im[)erativ ely requiring a pre- injury. 

vious reference to his Majesty, tluit Under these circumstances, there 
they had, by the most solemn act of would appear to have been noalter- 
their ministry, exercised their power native left to the Governor but that 
of suspending the functions of that his duty clearly required his rofer- 
officer, it is not going too far to as- ring Mr Jeromie to Ids Majesty’s 
sert tliat the Governor would have Ministers, without pn»judice to that 
incurred a great and gratuitous re- gentleman’s place or emoluriients. 
feponsibility, had he, in tlie face of And if Avelook back to tlie records 
this judgment, attempted to force of this government since it lias been 
upon the courts an ollicer, whose in the possession of the British, it 
union of appointments they pro- will be seen that much stronger mea- 
nounced incompatible with the haw suves tnaii those taken with respect 
as it stands. Tlie Governor, there- to Mr Jeremieliaveheen adopted by 
fore, bounded his interference with- former Governors relative to the law 
in the line of strict justice, when, in ollicers of the colony, and tliatupoii 
his duty to tlie King, he still insisted several occasions of far less urgency, 
on the registration of liis Majesty’s not to say imminent danger, tlmri in 
commission; and liaviuggoi this act the present case presstul so impera- 
iiiially accomplished, forwarded the lively on the government, 
legal decision of the Gourt for the It must lie a source of satisfaction 
revisal of tlie higliest authorities at to all parties to observe on lliis pain- 
home, as exclusively competent to fill occasion, that whatever views of 
the final determination. duty and opinions may have pretail- 

I'he prudential policy thus adopt- ed in the consultations of the roun- 
ed by tlie local government was re- cils of government and tlie public 
quired and claimed by all classes to orticors, a tribute is justly due to 
avert the evils of bloodshed and de- their talents and rectitude. Free 
structioii of property from his Ma- from local prejudices or animosities, 
jesty’s subjects, when no overt act they appear to have looked solely to 
of theirs had rendered them oh- the collective interests of all classes, 
noxious to coercion by military and to the discharge of their own 
force. No such necessity of ein^* public dutj. And now, contempla- 
ploying violence bad, in fact, as yet ting the general advantage as the 
appeared, nor could any thing yet genuine result of an honest and fear- 
done on their part have justified such less policy, they may and must re- 
a course, joice in beholding the restoration of 

The last and most important con- tranquillity, and the prospect of 
sideration for the local government internal prosperity, wliich the deci- 
was that of the eventual and neces- sion of the government has wisely 
sary evils whicli must have attended and quietly produced, 
a continuance of the then state of Mavuitils, August 1, 1S3-2, 

This document would be imperfect without the addition of what the 
writer could not know, viz, the result of Mr Jeremie’s representations at 
home. The anti-slavery Procureur-General and x\dvocate-General is sent 
hack by Government to the Mauritius, This is Wliig respect for the voice 
of the people !— G. N. 
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DliUEB&'ARD* 

A DRAMATIC TALK^ IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY LUDWIG TIEC-K, 


Wr are persuaded, for our own 
part, that the cliaractor of Bluebeard, 
Jike that of Richard III., has been 
much inisuiidersfood. Superior to 
his Jio lias suflored by the igno- 
rance of those who were incapable of 
appreciating the grandeur of his cha- 
racter. In the eycis of the vulgar, 
he appears a inerii Ogre, a monster 
likeDzezzav Pacha, cutting olH heads, 
merely with the view of giving a sti- 
mulus to the inu-ves, and promoting 
the circulation ; he is considered as 
a pure incarnation of the Spirit <»f 
Evil, rendered ludicrous as well as 
liideous by personal d(3formity. 

To us, on the contrary, h(3 appears 
ill a very difl'erent liglit — in fact, 
\ery closely resembling Othello. 
Nature has framed liim with the 
quiekest and deepest sensibilities ; 
of a generous noble nature, as th(» 
liberality of Jiis establishment attests. 
Wiiere lie loves, he embarks his ail 
upon the venture, and Ids entliusias- 
tic temperament demands a corre- 
sponding return. Like Achilles, he 
foresees his fate in the fatal curiosity 
of his wife, yet he is prepared to 
stand the hazard of tJic die. In re- 
turn for his love, ho asks implicit 
obedience in one point, y< 3 t that’s 
not much — the tost is not a severe 
one. He only begs that his wdfe will 
keep clear of the illue Parlour. 

It is the very humility , of tlie de- 
mand that aggravates her crime. Had 
he refused herift suitable pin-money, 
lier guilt would have been intelligi- 
ble. We would wish to speak mildly 
of the character of the first Mrs 
Bluebeard. Her domestic cookery 
was unexceptionable, and we never 
heard a whisper against her charac- 
ter ; in the ordinary relations of life 
she may have been a good sort of 
woman. But tlu* blade ingratitude 
of her conduct towards her Irusling 
husband admits of no defence. He 
would not even permit the winds of 
i^lieaven to visit her too rouglily ; for 
he kept her snug within four walls at 
his country-house. But the keys arc 
at heir Jtisposal in his absence j with 


one exception she lias been allow- 
ed “ the run of the house,” yet she 
sacrifices licr duty jind her love to 
the demon of curiosity. She vio- 
lates the sanctity of the Blue Parlour. 

Probably she found nothing there 
— no secrets to disclose. But the 
attempt-, confoiiiids lier as much as 
the deed. Bluebeard feels at once 
that all con(i(l(*iice between them is 
at an end ; that liis occupation is 
gone. His own tlesli and blood to 
nduil against him — his wife to be tin* 
first to set the example of breaking 
open loikfast places in her own 
house — his own jirivate relreCit to 
be invatlerl in tliis way - it is a eon- 
summation too severe for his tiery 
nature. All his fond love he blows 
to heaven; insulted love demaiulM 
an awful sacrifu*!* tm tin* altar of 
eternal jiistiee. 

V\‘t with rh’O]) r(*lentiiig and fear- 
ful struggles is the deed aecom])lisli- 
ed. Like ()tiii‘llo, W(* doubt not, be 
kissed ber en* be Killed lier, lumdled 
her gently as if he lovi*d lier, and, 
instead of b]uiHh»ring the business 
with a dagger and pillow, performed 
the unpleasant <*(*reiriony at oiu'e, 
‘‘ civilly, by the sword.” And when 
his painful task was done, lie shows 
Ins tenderness by having the body 
liandsornely embalmed, or preserved 
in spirits, in that Blue Parlour wliieh 
had been tins scene of her crime and 
its atonement. 

Fora time, doubtless, all bis ailec- 
tions slept in the toml) of llie first 
Mrs Bluebeard. Thiv fountain, from 
the wliich his current ran, seeme<l 
dried up. Never more would he 
trust his happiness with the too cu- 
rious daughters of Eve ; man is no- 
thing to him henceforth, noi- woman 
eilhe;. But there is no armour 
against fate. His destiny impels him, 
like Mrs Norton’s Avandering .lew, 
into llie snare of anotliev altachinent. 
He forgets his vows, his convictions 
of the depravity of liuman nature; 
he loves again, and is again undone. 

Six times already has the awful 
sacrifice been exacted of )nm. He 
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lias now lost all hopo; lio soos that 
it is his destiny to go on marrying 
and murdering to the end. This con- 
viction surrounds his character with 
a shade of soft melancholy; at times 
it tinges his conversation with an air 
of misanthropy. Grief turns other 
men’s beards white, or perJiaps a 
sable silvered ; but the fearful ago- 
nies he has undergone have elianged 
his to blue. At this period of ids 
Idstory, he bears a elosi? resemblance 
to Sir Edward Mortimer. The. mys- 
tery that rests ov(‘r his establish- 
ment gives a strange interest to all 
Ids proceedings. Yet it is eviibmt, 
that at bottom lilu(*board was a man 
of the linest feelings. If lie had not 
been one of the mildest of men, 
could that housekeeper of Ids, with 
lier pestilent temjier, have kept her 
place during the successive redgns 
of seven IVIrs Bluebeards V Could 
any man suspect Bluebeard of being 
stingy ? Is it not evident, on the c*on- 
trary, that he scatters Ids money 
about him like a prince V Is not his 
conduct in regard to marriage setth*- 
inerits that of a perfect gimtleman ? 
Is not Ids wife indulged with every 
thing her lieart could d(‘.sirc at his 
chateau, bating always h(‘r admission 
into the forbidden chamber ? And 
then how liberal to her sister Anne ! 
Yes — liluebeard must have been a 
mail of the noblest nature — the vic- 
tim, in fact, of a too deeyi and lively 
Kenaibility. 

This is our coneijption of the (dui- 
racter of Bluebeard — a man by na- 
ture noble, loving not Avisely, but 
too well ; and when deceived, aven- 
ging the outragi? with the calm dig- 
nity of a destroying angel, Mew- 
ed ill this light, the character is pro- 
foundly tragical. Tlie injured lius- 
band tearing his (blue) beard over 
the body of Ida last wife, is a situa- 
tion as terrible as that of l-gollno in 
the Tower of Hunger. 

However ranch the strain of these 
remarks may resemble the manner 
of our esteemed friend, Augustus 
William Schlegel, we assure the pub- 
lic they are (pilte original, and ex- 
press our own unbiassed couvlctlous 
in regard to the cbavacter. If ever 
we write a tragedy on the subject of 
liliiebcard, it shall be framed on this 
model; though we much fear our 
numerous avocations render such a 
feat by no means probable. But as 
we are quite above the mean vanity 
VOL. xxxiTT. NO. mv. 


of taking out a patent for a happy 
conception, we venture to suggest 
the above view of the subject tci the 
author of Eugene Aram, whose fine 
mind, wc think, would do justice to 
the subject. He lias this additional ad- 
van tage, that all those exq i dsi to verses 
from “ Eugene Aram, an iiiipuhlish- 
ed tragedy,” with wJdcIi he has pre- 
faced t he chapters of J^ugene Aram, a 
published novel, may, with a very 
little alteration, ive tliiiik, be made 
available for the composition of Blue- 
beard. Ilis own good sense, we are 
sure, will suggest to him the supe- 
rior capabiliti(‘s of the present sub- 
j(u‘t to iliat on which Ids distingiiibli- 
ed talents were formerly employed. 

Tieck, we regret to say, has but 
imperfettly developed these views 
of ours ill Ids conception of the. cha- 
racter of Bluebeard ; lie seems to 
have yuucidved that he was not an 
ordinary being ; but he evidently 
wanted tliat knowledge of Jiiimari 
nature wldch was necessary to un- 
<lerstiiiul the anomalies he present- 
ed. llis plummet was too short to 
fathom so profountl a character. Vet 
Ids work, thougJi partaking of some 
of those pn»jddicf‘8 to wliicii we liavc 
alluded, is, on thewliole, superior to 
(huirge Colinau’s. In puns and pro- 
cessions, scenery, dresses, decora- 
tions, and incantations, wi^ willingly 
award the palm to our distinguished 
licenser ; hut lor the rest, wc fear, 
the juefereiicc must be given to the 
German, 

Tieck liad been led to think of 
dramatising the subject of Blue- 
beard, by tiie perusal of (’ouiit Carlo 
Gozzi’s Fairy Dramas,wldcli, though 
almost jiorfectly unknown in tins 
country, (a defect which we shall 
endeavour shortly to supply,) liave. 
always been enthusiastically admi- 
red by the Germans. The oddest 
thing about these dramas was, in the 
first place, that the idea of turning 
our old nursery recollections, and 
the gorgeous visions of the East, to a 
dramatic account, should have occur- 
red to nobody before 17(11 ; and, se- 
condly, that even then it should have 
done so by accident, rather thnii by 
design. The occasion was this. The 
(’ouht, thoroughly sick of the solemn 
prosing of the Abbnie (’hiari, with 
Ills Vtrsi MartelUaniy and the end- 
less repetitions of Goldoni, Iiadconi- 
posed a satirical dramatic sketch, in 
which the absurdities of lus rivals 
' o 
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were exposed, under tlie disguise of 
a Fairy Tale, and had put it into the 
hands of the Sacchi (company, the 
representatives of the old Comnicdic 
dell’Arte, for performance. In tliis 
sketch, to which he gave ihe name of 
the Loves of the Three Oranges, the 
scene is laid at the court of tlie King 
of Diamonds, wliere Tartaglia, the iie- 
reditary Prince of Diamonds, is re- 
presented as in tin* last stage of me- 
lancholy, produced ])y tlie spells of 
A wicked enchanter, (the Abbate 
Chiari,) who has poisone<l him witli 
a course of tlie Versi MarteUinnL 
Another enchanter, (the repTC‘sen- 
tative of Goldoni,) endeavours to 
counteract the melancboly ]>ois<)u of 
the other, by despatching his ser- 
vant, Truflaldino, to the court, for 
the purpose of tempting the PriiuM' 
into a hearty laugh, which ii seems 
is the only means of accomplishing 
his recovery. U may easily he ima- 
gined, that when these outlines wen*, 
cleverly tilled up by parodi(*s of tin* 
peculiarities of hotli, and by a carica- 
tur(5 of their manner ami personal Jip- 
peara rice, such a melange could liard- 
Jy fail to he amusing enough to an 
Italian audience; and, accordingly, 
Gozzi’s cajiriccio was received with 
enthusiastic applause. To liis sur- 
prise, however, he found that that 
part of his piece wdiicli he had intended 
as a-niere ground w'ork and vehicle for 
his satire, was received, if possible, 
with more approbation than his pa- 
rodies and satirical sallies them- 
selves. All the fairy macliinery lie 
had at first set down as the mere 
halaam of the piece, and accordingly, 
without giving himself the least trou- 
ble in the way of arrangement or 
embellishment, he had inserted it 
literally as he found it in the nur- 
sery original. The fairy Creonta, for 
instance, summons her Dog ; “ Go 
bite the thief who stole my oranges.” 
The Dog replies, ** Why should I 
bite hiin V he gave me something to 
eat, wdiile you have kept me here 
months and years dying of hunger.” 
—“ Rope, Rope,” says the IViry; 
** bind the Ihitd wito stole my 
oranges.”— “ Why should I hind 
him,” replies the Rope, “ who hung 
me in the sun to dry, Avhile you 
have left me for mouths and years 
to moulder in a corner ?” As a last 
resource, the Fairy appeals to the 
Iron Gate of the Castle. “ Oush 
the thief who stole my oranges;” 


but the Gate, as obstinate as its 
companions, aiisw^ers, in a creaking 
tone of voice, “ Why should 1 crusli 
liiin who oiled me, while you have 
left me here to rust V” 

During all these extravagances, the 
Count found to his surprise that the 
Venetian public sat ra])l in mute at- 
tention ; — and the admiration and 
enthusiasm rose to its iieight when 
tin* oranges, on ]>eing cut op«*n l)y 
TralValdino, exhibited to \iew three 
princesses, two of svhom immedi- 
ntely tlied of thirst, while the third, 
by tlie timely a}>])licatiou of cold 
water,surv i ved to become the haj)py 
bride of the leueditary Prince, of 
Diamonds. Gozzi iuuneiliately ju‘r- 
ceived the firm liold wliu h lhe'^(* 
rerollecfioiisol inhinc}’ maintain over 
4*lnhlreii ofa larger growi.h ; and how 
easily, liV the aid ol'irraceful \ersilica- 
liou ami imposing scenery, thej^ may 
lie tnriu‘d to dramatic aciamnr. \c- 
cordiiiiily, lie ado]>tcd tin* jiulicious 
rule ol striking out. in future t very 
thing w}ii('li l»c hail formerly thoni'lit 
jiarticidarly fine ; confined himself h) 
the sim])h* Inr.iii Jhlc (*xhlhitions o* 
Ills fairy marvels ; and heing det(‘r'- 
mimul that tin* Wmeiian jnihlic 
should he at no loss for a liberal suj)- 
])ly of such sources of amusmoenf, 
the I31ue jMonstm*, the (iitam 
the Stag King, the lanly St*r])ent, 
Zolieide, tJie King of the Genii, with 
a host of otiicrs ajipiMuing in (juick 
succession, and played tvith all the 
talent, iiumour, and 'power of ex- 
tempore callusion, for which tin* Sai*- 
chi company was so ciilehratml, for 
a time tascinated the lively inliahi- 
tants of the (dty-of tlie Sea, and 
even so lately asf 1801, slill took their 
turn as stock pieces on the Venetian 
boards. 13ut more of the A'enetian- 
Dalinatian Count anon. 

Tieck had read Goz/i’s dramas 
with much admiration. Their grace- 
ful ease, the brilliancy and fertility of 
imagination wdiich they displayed, 
had captivated his fancy. But it natu- 
rally occurred to him, that Gozzi had 
taken matters rather too much au 
pind de la Jfttrr ; had addressed him- 
hfdf too purely to tlie imagination, 
based liis plots too cxclusl\ cjy on the 
marvellous, and that it would he 
(juite possible to combine the charm 
of a nursery fable, and all the dreams 
and associations of childhood, with 
scenes of interest which might find 
an echo in the bosom of manhood, 
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witli passions and incidents such as 
tills visible <liiu*nnl sphere afiords ; — 
find thus, 

’ To <■!( tlio palpable; and the familiar 
I f'vlialaiions of lln* dawn.” 

Ill Tieck’s view, the marvellous of 
the Nursery Tale was to be reducf‘d 
as nearly as jiossihh' to the standard 
of com in on life ; no lon.c^er to remain 
the inovin*>' principle of llio sloiy, 
hut onl}' oc(‘aNionjilly to manifest it- 
self in litfiil 'dbnjises, sujricicnf to 
remind the, readi'r or spectator, tliat 
an iin isihloairency, like a. thread ofsil- 
ver tissue, pm'vaded and ran lIirouLdi 
the wJiole web of human e\isten(*e. 
The main intere.^,1 was lo rest on liii- 
man passions, <*iinies, or follies, and 
the ever-spriiiidn;.!: <*]iunires vvhi<‘}i ihr 
ordinary <‘ourse of real lite exhibits. 
The diibi'uity, iher(‘foie, was in sueij 
a case to lin-'l a suh}e<*t wiiit h .‘'InuiM 
possess the airy clmrm of a .Surs^ery 
'fair, ami yel uheix* tlie liiima!i in- 
tert'i't should not he mitireiy nieiLcd 
in the alieeoiical or the jiiar\ (dious ; 
— some iieniral ^ronud on whicli in- 
fancy and inaniuxxi nii/;]it shake 
hands ; and where the inlimmce of 
tin* i^uiod and evil passions which 
sway tin* heart witiiin, slionhl hlejui 
and liarmoni/e. neturally with the 
rfO’cncy of s[n‘jK or spirits from with- 
out. Sucli a ^albjccl .‘'ceined to be 
presented by IJIueheafal. 

It was but transfeninp: tlic scene 
from Asia to Ibaro[)e*-~exhibitinir the 
cliara4‘ter'« on a back l'touikI of chi- 
valry — substiiutiiii, the monastery 
and the castle for tin* mostpie and 
till* seraglio; attiring Bhiehearil in 
a helmet instead of a turban; evt- 
changing tiie despotism of tlie Hast 
for the teiidal tyranny and oppres- 
sion of Germany, and the tiling win. 
done to Ids hand. Daughters wev'* 
as commonly brought lo sale under 
the holy Roman Huinire, as in Bagdat 
or Cairo; necromancy was as niucJi 
the order of the day in tin* one as 
the otlier; wives now and tlien dis, 
a]>peai t‘d in a German Burg as well 
as in a Turkish harem ; cuvii'sity w.jS 
a failing not confined lo Ihirope ; all 
this, in short, rotjiiircd no rilteralion; 
Hliieheard seemed t ' (‘on form him- 
self to tlui custom of the country as 
naturally as if lie had !)een. native, 
and to the iminiu;v born. 

I ho vory of tbo oharactors i\i\ 

Simon, Anthony, Anno, Brid-ol, Agnos, 
appolhiti VOS whii'ti an ordinary 


One reason for this, ibough ]>ovhaps 
Ticck was not awaix* of it, nii4it 
be, that the story of Blmdieard was 
after all founded on fact, and that 
Bluebeard was, in trutli, a Frencli- 
man of the fiftcentli century. Tieck 
took ibe story front lh‘rr;iulHs Hairy 
Tales, most of which are. borrowed 
from Straparolas ( I OoO, 1 .j.j 1 ), and 
all of them, we believe, with tlie ex- 
(‘eption of Bluebeard, either from 
Strajiarola, thePentamerone, or some 
other Italian sourci;. Ibit the sub- 
ject of Bluebeard was to be found 
nearer home. Report ascribes the 
Joiiiour of being its original to Ibe 
faiiiou or rarlier infamous (Tilles do 
L ival Marechal de Retz, executed 
and liurnl. In 1 1 to for crimes, of 
whi( h the monstrous and almost in- 
eie‘dibl(‘ nu'ord sluinb(‘rs in the ar- 
chive s of Nantes, and the royal libra- 
ry of Htui*-, d'lie boundless wealth, 
the dealiuj*' in magic, the murders 
(»f inniiens(* numlnTs of v’oiing’ tier- 
-t)us of both sexes, Ids dcunoiiiacal 
atrocitif's and d(*bauclu*i‘i(*s, aud 
id- terrible end, long rendm-ed him 
a ‘-ource of liorror and disgust, till 
his nonio, or rather some i(*arurc8 
ol ill*; character, liecame int(*rwc»vi}ii 
even V. ith the nurs(*ry b'geuds of tho 
time, f'ixnu sonn* of tliesi*, aided a 
lb lie l>y his own imauination, Per- 
n iili appeals to have composed the 
tab' wliich has stiiriulalecrthe curio- 
sity, and sliaken tin; nerves of so 
many of the rising genet ation since 
Ills time. 

Then* was little diHicnlty on the 
whole, therefore, in transplanting tho 
seem* of Bluebeard to the banks of 
the Rliine, and changing the three- 
tailed Basfiaw of Colman, into the 
(oTiiiau Ritter; while all tho old 
f(‘atures of the tale, even to the ma- 
gical practices and secret iniirdera 
of tin* gloomy feudal chieftain, were 
accurately preserved. TJie great aim 
of Tieek tliroughoul is evidently to 
keep down tin? marvellous as much 
as possible, so ns even to render it 
doubtful whether there be any mar- 
vel in the case after all ; to piUdi 
«*very thing on a subdued and natural 
k(*y, and lo product* his catastrophes 
by motives and incidents arising iia- 
turnlly out of the contrasied charac- 
ters of bis ])'uH i*.'^ 

This is peculiarly the case with 

on this lioiuoly i»rincii»li* : IVtvr, 
inste.ul of ihv his*h soiiiiiliiig miil romantic 
(M'nn.’in Uifti'i* It'onan. 
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llirt b*.MO, tbo. (iorinriu ivpvosoiUa- 
tiv« ol' lUiiebcaid, Fett‘i* Ijcnicr liiiu- 
Kcir. At lirst wo soe in him iiothiiig 
but an onliimry toiidal chiof of iho 
time, brief and cnlin in speerli, pni- 
clcnt in rouiuil, valiant in war, cruel 
or lenient as suits Ids purposes; 
rather an adniirt'r of the fair sex, 
sensitive on the subject of Ids bJue- 
beard, widch he feels to b(', his weak 
point; liot without a ]nVi'ception of 
humour ; and, on the wliob*, a favour- 
ite with liis vassals. U is only as we 
draw near the close, that by Idnts and 
glimpses we ])egin to perceive the se- 
cret ferocity of teinj)erament which 
burns under this outward ci-iist of 
calmness of deportment. l\‘ter Ber- 
ner indulges in no 1iarangut‘s against 
curiosity and its co]ise(jueuc(‘s, Jie 
makes no honst of Ids past nchi(‘v<‘- 
ments, he allows the dead to rest, 
but lie is not the Jess <let{*rmiiied, if 
necessary, to make short woik with 
the. living, lie is agitated by no pas- 
hioii, aiVected by no fv^ais, torinciitcd 
by no remorse. Ib^ lias been ac- 
tuated all his life only hy one prin- 
ciple, that of trampling under foot, 
without lu'sitation, ev(*ry tidier whicli 
stands in tlie way of Ids will; and 
the crimes to wliich tins unalterable 
resolve may have, led, he iloes not 
regard as crimes, because any other 
line of conduct would have ap[ieur- 
ed to him as folly. 

The subsidiary charae.ters are 
grouped about him with much di- 
versity of feature and situation, lu en 
the character of the sisters ; — Agnes, 
the giddy, childish, ;ind thoughtless 
bride and intended \ ictim of Berner, 
with scarcely any wish beyond that of 
gay clotlu's and gilded apartments; 
and Anne, more s;!ren«'‘, reflecting, 
and impassioned, thinking constantly 
of her lover, who thinks much more 
of tournaments and adventures than 
of her, arc* discriminated hy light, yet 
decided touclies. The brothers, too, 
are ably drawn, and the peculiarities 
of their character are made to exer- 
cise a natural and important iniluence 
on tlie progress of the drama ; the one 
prudent and farseeing; the second a 
light-hearted, light-headed, and thick- 
Kculled adventurer ; the third, a hy- 
pochondriacal dreamer, whom even 
the rubs and shocks of t.Iif 3 world 
about him are scan'cly sullicient to 
awaken from his rev(M*i*% and who, 
out of tlie hanging of tlie liiiigc of a 
door, or the stuff that his morning 


dreams are made of, can find matter 
for an hour’s ineditalioii. But why 
should we try la describe in our dull 
prose what Ticck has painted with so 
much more clearness and Uvidiness 
in hia own ? 

We pass over the first act, wliich 
docs little towards the advancement 
of the piece. It is occupied almost 
entirely with an expedition under- 
taken by the brothers of Wallenrod, 
with the view of surprising tin; ter- 
ror of the surrounding country, Feter 
Berner, in which expedition, how- 
ever, it turns out, that the conspira- 
tors are themselves sur])rised, d(*- 
fcated without dilliculty, ami made 
prisoners hy the redoubtable pro- 
[uietor of the liliu* beard. Its chief 
merit, whicli, liowever, is (‘iitirely 
episodical, is tlie humorous contrast 
of the prolessioTial fool of the fami- 
ly, with the professional wise man 
or counsellor of the neighbourhood ; 
the wit and good sense turning out, 
in the end, to h(‘ entirely on th<» 
of the fool, the folly on tin* side of 
the counsellor; a view of the case, 
which, thougli scouted at iii'Ml willi 
iniudi conti'iupt, begins to dawn at 
last, even on the obtuse iiitellei'ts (jf 
Heymon ami Conrade von Walleu- 
rod. 

In the second act, however, we 
find ourselv(»s at tl«e (’aslle of I ’rieil- 
heim, whiu*^' Sist(*rs Anm*, and Ag- 
nes, an* emleavoui iiig to wliileaway 
a tedious hour liy music ami conver- 
sation, now ami then (‘iilivmied by 
a little gentle mtdirr towards (‘ach 
otlier. 

.\q»ns i wtllt it htti'.) Now, li -trn, <loar 
Ni'iirr, vi.'e if 1 ran play llii ’* air no^v■. 

- boir, Yod Hum* no tiirsi lor mosii-. 
You will lUiViT play in lilr. 

Aijvt'H, Ami v.'Iiy nol I as wrll as 
Others? Coino now, liiani. 

In the bla.sts of winter 
Are the sere leaves sighing, 

And the dreams of love 
Faded are and dying. 

Cloudy shadows flying 
Over field and plain, 

Sad the traveller liichig 
Through the blinding rain. 

Ove rhead the moon 
Books into the vale ; 

From the twilight forest 
(Monies Ji song ol wall. 

“ Ah ! the winds Imvc wafti il 
iMy love away, 

S.vift as lightning flashes 
I'ied Life’s golden ray. 





(), vvljcrclyro caiiio (lio vision, 

Or why so biief its stay ! 

Once with pinks and roses 
Were my temples shaded ; 

Now the llo\vcr‘> are withered. 

Now the tu’cs a-e l'ii<led ; 

N.'W the Sp'in;:: departed, 

Yields to wiiiter’s sway, 

And n:y I.ovc false hearted, 

He is far away.” 

F-ife ?>o dark' and wildv*rM, 

What, remains for thee? 

Hope and memory bringing 
.Joy or grief to me ; — 

Ah ! for them the bosom 
Open still must be ! 

Jnth'. IJetter tlian 1 tliouj^ht* 

.'/v'- 'V f tell me why in all these 
ilitties there !•> always so mucli of lovt.* ? 
Have these song-makers no other sub- 
jeet to harp upon i 

Anne, They think it one with whieli 
every one nuiSt sympathrze. 

A'\)u‘S* Ni)t I. Nothing weardes me 
rnoi'o than these eternal complaint'^. But, 
eome, explain to me what this love is — 

1 can make nothing of it. 

A /lilt* Nay, prithee, dear sister I 

How long has //e been gone — 
tlux e year's ? 
in fir. Ah i 

A nrs. 'riicre you sit and sijh, wliere 
yon should be teking your stoiy like a 
girl of sense, 

ylunr. ] am but a poor story-tiller. 
A:,iu’s. WT*il, hut — seiiously — this 
love must be a very sUauge atTair, 

.inne. Well for von that )oa compre- 
hend it not. 

Ai'jir^, I am always ga} and elieei'fuk 
You me the very pietiue ul ineiaiiehoiy 
— you have uo sympatliy with the world 
and its eviiits — you*' veiy exisfence is a 
more outward sliadow ot life — but all 
lias long been dead arid litele.ss witliin. 

.i nh'. Each has his own way — leave 
me to billow mine. 

But how eaii any one be so 
insensible to joy ? I'o me the world looks 
so kindly, so hcuuliful, so varied, iiiethiuks 
wo ein never see or know loo much of it. 

1 would wisli to be always in motion, tra- 
velling throiigii unknown cities, climbing 
hills, seeing other dre.sses, and other inun- 
ners, Tlion i would shut myself up in 
soiue p'daee, witli the key of every cham- 
ber oi . .I'linet ill my hand. I would open 
them one after the other, lake out the 
beautiful and rare jewels, carry them to 
the window, ga/.j at (iu‘in*till I was 
tired ; then lly to the ficxf, and so on, and 
on, without end. 

Aiun‘. And so grow old? ,So hibour 
through a weary unconnected lile '? 


utbeatiL L’ 1 i 

I IM.b-. .••Lt.ad jIjU m t. But, 
in truth, 1 Inso ofieii llejughl u I were 
to arrive at fcorne strange cattle, where 
every thing was .new to me, liow 1 should 
hurry from one chamber to another, al- 
way.s impatient, always curious — how' I 
should make my.scll acquainted by degrees 
with every article of furniture it eontaiii- 
od ! Here 1 know every nail by licart. 
Anne. Give me the lute a moment. 

O well with Jiiin that in the arms 
Of love can sink to rest ; 

No danger harms, no care alarms, 

The quiet of his breast. 

No 'hange N here, no doubt or tear, 

'l‘o mar his tranquil lot ; 

Hie pre-eut joy is all too near, 

'i'he past is all iorgot. 

Witli warmci carr‘\’sing, 

Lip to lip jii'essiiig, 

The warmer the longer, 

Kich moment that Hies, 

Draws cio'^cr and Miongei, 

F.ove's gentlest of tits. 

’J’ii'it is one ot thn*-e ditties 
which arc nuu’c easily sung than under- 
stood. 

/. ///.'. AMiiON\. 

Ai'ith. A '•ir.inge liouseliold to he sure 1 
J'hrigii g in ewiyiuom; .'^irnon walking 
about, umI nt llie walls; J/‘Opohl 

ju'cpariug to ii*bj on ‘-‘ijne m.id adven- 
ture. r.uth, if I were nut lirre to 1: 'cp the 
wliole tc'getinu', our e>tal»ii'']!meJit W’Oiild 
he scatteied like cImIi’ before the wind. 

Al^us. 'J'o be sun*. As you are the 
cidest ol tlu* family, you are inumd to have 
nnderstanding *.uough for us all. 

Do \ou know wiiat is in I.co- 
jiold’s head ■? 

A’,ut,^. hat can it be 
A.nir. Something absurd, I am certaifi. 
You cull many things absurd 
wliich are not so. 

f.nUr lil.Oi’Ol.i). 

f.ro. Now, good-bye fora time ; 1 must 
leave yoiijor a day or two. 

AnUi. AVhere are you going ? 

Lio. I ilonT exactly K^ow^ hiy no- 
tion, dear brother, has always been thus, 
— tbut a man makes his life a burden 
when he con^'iders every .step lie takes 
too mimitt'ly. Begin as we like, it all 
comes to the same thing ; it is good hick 
or nii‘'eh:i*:ee tb.it m.d\i‘s our plans wise 
or looli‘'b. « 

A/.ih, Broli;ei', si.eli kingu.’gc becomes 
not a man. 
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Leo, Not a man, 1 dare say, according 
to your notion ; an old superannuated ani- 
mal, who has passed over youth us over 
some bridge which was to fall, once for all, 
behind him; and who within the pieeinets 
of age, sits down delighted to put on a 
grave face, deal in sohei* counsel, listen 
when other men speak, and lind fault with 
every thing about him. A man, such as 
you would make, would ceriswiv the cat 
for instiuice, if lie did not ratcli his mice 
according to Jiis notions, and in the most 
approved fashion. I always haled to 
hear people say — He acts like a man — 
lie is a model of a man — for ten to one 
but these heroes were mere overgrown 
cliildren — creatures that creep through 
the world on all tours, and oiii/ meet 
with more stumblinghloeks by trying to 
avoid them. And yet the hystasulti*?, ex- 
claim, Lord, what a deal of experience 
lie has got ! 

A nth, Tliat portrait, i am to undcr- 
starid, is intended Inr me? 

Oh! no. You have more ’Ml- e 
about you, though you won’t admit il. 
even to yourseU. Hut mo-'t men, now, 
think your tfioronglipaeed ploddn* nni-t 
be a more sensible leliow than your h p, 
skip, and jump man, and yet flio dirt’ i- 
ence between them is only in their mo- 
tion. 

u'ltii/i. on will admit, hoiv'evci, that 
with the latter many things are constantly 
going wrong. 

Lro, Naturally enongli ' bce-ane no 
undertakes a grea iminy things-. Yuar 
slow-going fellow' cannor- ;;o wro: ;r, ii - 
cause he sperui.-» al! Id-, liirif in ecJeuIa-, 
ting, and thrusting out all nls f. oui^ on 
all bides belore he m ntures u i tep. Ab, 
brother, il wm could see, for iii-it inco, how 
all is arranged, and set torigiii'. for n-. !.e- 
fore hand, would W’c not ho toiojrted f-i 
laugh, think yc, a^ our deeji-Iuid phuis.-' 

^'hdh, A plea-ant philo->op]i/. 

Lfo. Hut I must break ofl', and tal.e 
iny leave. I h-el ‘■o cheerful, 1 am sure 
1 shall be fortuiiatc. 

Ent/ r Sl-.ion. 

Siiiifiit, S » you are going, brother ? 

Ta'o, I am. 

Simon. 1 don’t think the eircumstanccrt 
are favourable. 

Leo. How so 

Simo?i. There i- s icli a moving, and 
howling, and scudding among the clouds. 

Afines. How do yon mean, brother ? 

Anth. As he usu-’dly does— he docs 
not know why, but he thinks so, 

Simo7i, One frequently cant tell why lie 
anticipates misfortuna ; yet there is some- 
thing within which-Jl^ 

Leo. Well? 


Simon. Ah! how can I explain such 
a thing to you I 

A nth. Among these hulf-witicd crea- 
tures one might almost turn crazed liirn- 
scjf. 

/jt‘o. Well, since you eairt explain it, 
X may go. When I come back, I’ll take 
your advice. \Erif. 

Anth. His wilducv-'S is sure to lead 
him into some other scrape. 

Simon. No doubt. 

Anne. IJow' do you leel, brother V 

Siiunn. Well— 1 have hccu thinking 
of m.my things this morning, Tucre 
may be many changes soon. 

Antr, Ilow' so ? 

^Inth. JXo not ask him. Tt WM)uld In' 
labour lost. lie kiiow's ill’ll as little as 
\ou; and observation only keep-* Ins tolly 
alive, wiiieh ol)>crwi^e would have died 
long ago Ibr want oi noiii'irshincnf . 

A//n<s. Hut i'Li »]Im .-jicak, brolher! — 

Aniit. As you will, — so you don’t con- 
demn nu^ to jl-^tv J] to his talk. [Euit. 

Sinmn. 1 can j-pc'.ik with more com- 
fort now that Antliony is gone. He is 
al\va>s sliruviring bi-i shoulders when 
ihings aie not according to hi^ own iu»- 
tiq;i‘ ; and yet he lias a 010*^1 limited 
iJTider-'ta.uli.ig. H*' like tin* mass of 
men. wIjo hlaino witl'«’ut kiiowing why, 
anti oHen merely lnn*’iU‘>e the sutiject is 
allow* tlicir eomprcdiem ion. 

Aoi, . 'i’rae. 

S'o.n-;,’. And \i-t vjr.c svouM iiiink that 
t!ie veiy rea^o^ lor he-tuw'ing a little 
i.ioie alien i.’n-(ii iijion it ; when we are 
h*annijg nolhing new, W’h.it weicaiii- 
eil b -lore begin-, to e.dv in ns. 

^hiocs. Jboliier Siuien siu-ik-s i-xeeed- 
ing wi-'cly to-iiay. 

Siniv,.'. It is oe.iyili.jt yoa s’cidom uii- 
dci'stajal n o. d’his appears to you wise, 
bee;-n>e }ou may have tlionghl something 
of tlic same kind your-.clf. 

./ .ic.s-. \Vhat is understanding, then ? 

Sinwii. Yfiiy, our understandings 
C3ii'‘t, very easily coinprelieud ; but it is 
certairi that, like an onion, it has a num- 
ber of jkius; each of these is called an 
omiei standing, and the last, the kernel 
of tlic w hole, is the true understanding 
it-.eir. They arc the truly intelligent 
wlio ill tluir thoughts employ not the 
mere ou^^cr rind, but the kernel itself; 
but w'ilh most men, prudent as they 
think themselves, nothing hut the very 
outermost skin is ever set hi motion— 
and such i^ brother Anthony, 

uitinrs. Ha, Iia! odd enough. An 
<uiioji and the iiridcfstundirig, w-hat a 
comparison ! And how then does bro- 
ther Leopold think ? 

Sittio?!. Not at all — he thinks only 
with the tongue; and as olher men eat 
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to suj)port existence, so he talks inces- 
santly to supply him with thought. What 
he has said the one moment he has for- 
gotten the next; his thouglits are like 
vegetables, they are cropped t!ie instant 
they show a green leaf above the ground, 
and so shoot on till summer, when they 
arc left to run to seed ; and so with 
Leopold, wlicn his Mimmer is over, and 
he go'jsips no more, the people will say 
of liiin, 'J’iiere \ what an excellent fa- 
ther of a family ! 

yitpus. And how do you think, bro- 
ther ? 

Simon. 1 — that is tlio dilhculty-— that 
i^ what vexes me; to conceive liow it is 
we think ! Observe, tl.at whicli was 
thought must itself think; a puzzle 
onongh to drive a sensible man mad. 

/l(fnr<t, I low so? 

Simon, You do not understand me at 
present, because such ideas never occur- 
red to yourself. Kothavour to compre- 
hend: — I think, and with the iListniment 
by which J tliink, I am to think Jiow 
this tlunking machine itself is framed. 
Tile thing is in. possible ; luv that which 
thinks can never be eoiupreheiided by 
itseil, 

U is verytjvi:- — sueli notions 
arc { noiigh to drive a man rnad. 

Srmon. \V( 11 then — and do you ask 
why ii is tiiat 1 am niolanehoiy V’* 


Tlio eojivorsation is shortly after 
iuteiTupteil by tho atniouneoinoui of 
the intiuuled visit of Peter Lloruer, 
who, having long heard of the fame 
of the beauties of Friedheim, has 
eome in person to judge for Iiiinself. 
Some vague r(»j)ons as the sudden 
deatlis (»f Ills wives, and his o\vii 
gloomy temper, liad reaclu'd Fried- 
iieim ; but, in tbe iniml of the giddy 
Agnes, these weigh little against the 
pros|)eetof a rich establishinenl,and 
that of rummaging among tlie seerets 
ami treasuries of Berner’s castle. 
When tin', new suitor urges iiis pro- 
posals, she hesitates for a little, 
pleads his heard, the loneliness of 
ills castle, the shortness of the time 
allowed her for decision ; hut long 
before the interview in tin; garden 
is over, Jt is evident lier mind is 
made upi We see how it is, — she 
will be the sixteenth Mrs Simple- 


ton.” The truth is, Peter pleads his 
case remarkably well ; and we re- 


coinmcntl the general outline of 
statement as a model to young c 
tlemeu who are about to rush u] 
their fate by “ popping the qi 
tion.” Probatu?ResL 


** The Garden. 

PnTEft BnosEft, Agnes. 

Aijnvs. Knight, you are pressing. 

Pder, How otherwise shall I try to 
gain your love ? 

AijncR. You love me, then — as you 
tell me ? 

From my heart, lady. 

Agness, But what do you call love ? 
PtUr. It you feel it not, 1 cannot de- 
scribe it to you. 

Agnes. So I bear from all who call 
themselves in love. 

Pil,r 15ec.mse it is the truth;— do 
you doubt my sincerity? 

Agnt^. Oh no ! not so; but ——" 

AniIIony V filers, 

J\o/, I speed but indifferently with 
my wooing, knight. 

- tnih. Ilow ? 

l\lrr. Your fair sister believes not 
my words. 

uli;rtp.i. You are pleased to say so. 
l*<frr, I am no orator; 1 am u rough 
man, born and brouglit up amidst arms 
and tumult; fair speeches arc not at my 
command ; 1 can only say I love, and 
with that my whole stock of oratory is 
at an end. S'et those who say little are 
more to be trusted than many who deal 
at once in liiu'-spun phrases and false 
lioal'ts. If I cannot expiess myself grace- 
iiiUy, [ have but to learn the art of lying, 
and that may count for sometliing. So 
believe me, then, when 1 say 1 love you 
irom my heart. 

And what if I do believe you? 
P,hi. A strange question ! Then you 
must love me in return. Or perhaps it 
is — how bhall 1 express myself— my fi- 
gure, my upjieariincc is not inviting 
enough — or rather is disagreeable? It is 
true, there is something about me whicli 
strikes one as singular till they know me ; 
but that surely could be no reason for 
rejecting an honourable man. Honesty 
is better than u fair outside. What if I 
have a bluish, nyc, or a blue beard, as 
people say — still that is better than no 
beard ut all. 

^inih. Well, sister — 

Pelt I'. Perhaps you think — though 
that would be aii inhuman superstition — 
that I must be something ditferent, some- 
thing meaner than other men, because 
my beard is not of the most approved 
colour. laidles know how to change the 
colour of theirs ; and for your love 1 will 
do as much for mine. Can man do 
more? 
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Atjnca, You misconstrue my heslta- 
‘ion. 

Peter, You need only say, Yes or No. 
All the rest is but the preface to these. 
Now, lady. 

Agnes. T must have time. Tlie lone- 
liness of your castle, too, terrifies me. 

Pikr, Tliat cun be easily remedied. 
If my society be not enough, we 'jan in- 
vite company, — people of all kinds — 
though you will soon tire of them. Hut 
time will not hang heavy on your hands. 
Jf you love novelties or strange curiosi- 
ties, you will find plenty at my castle, 
which will employ you long enough. In 
my travels and in my campaigns, 1 have 
picked up many things which an^asc even 
me in an idle hour. 

Agnes* jMay I take my sister Anne 
with me ? 

Peter, With much pleasure, if she will 
accompany you.’* 

The consent is at last given — the 
inarrhige is over — with many evil 
forebodings on the part of Simon. 
The brothers accompany the new- 
married pair part of the way to- 
wards llerrier’s Castle, and leave 
them at an inn at no groat <]istaiu‘c 
from their journey’s end. Peter ad- 
dresses his wife — 

“You have not spoken a word, Agnes? 

Agnes, 1 must contess, the tears came 
rushing into my eyes, so that I could not 
utter a word. 

Peter, Wherefore do you weep ? 

Agnes* My brothers, they are gone; 
who knows if 1 shall ever see them again ? 

PdfT, She who loves her husband truly, 
must forget both brothers and sisters. 
We are now left to ourselves. Kiss me, 
Agnes. 

Agnes, If we arc to travel farther, do 
}iot, 1 pray yoji, urge on your horse so 
fearfully; tlie poor creature is almost 
sinking beneath you. 

Peter. He will enjoy his stall the more. 
It is only after severe toil that re.st ap- 
pears to us as rest. Mind film no further, 
child. 

Agnes, But you may fall. 

Pdcr. 1 have often fallen ; it matters 
not. 

Agnes. You tenify me. 

Peter* *Tis well; that is a proof of 
your Jove. 

Agnes, In truth, now that t am alone 
with you, I could find it in my heart to 
be afraid. 

!Peter* Indeed ! I am not sorry for it, 
But you will become accustomed to me 
by degrce|; cbild. 


Agn^ s. Tiie country hereabout is very 
wild. Tiiut mill, yonder in the valley, 
sounds fearfully in this solitude. Ah ! 
sec, yonder are my brothers riding up the 
mountain side. 

Peter. My eyes do not reach so far. 

Agnes. As I rode down I did not think 
the spot was so near where we were to 
part. 

Veter. Drive these things out of your 
thoughts. 

Agnes, Before 1 had ever travelled, 
there was nothing I longed for so anxious- 
ly as a long journey ; I thought of no- 
thing but beautiful, incredibly beautiful, 
countries, castles and towers with won- 
drous battlements, their gilded roofs 
sparkling in the morning sun ; steep rocks, 
and wide prospects from their tops ; al- 
ways new faces ; leafy forests, and lonely 
winding footpaths, through green laby- 
rinths echoing to the nightingale’s song : 
and now, every thing is so ditfercnt, 1 
grow more and more fearful the farther 
I wander from my home. 

l\‘t(r. We sliall meet with some re- 
markable sccraes still. 

Agnes, Look at those waste dreary 
fields yonder, those bleak sandy hills, 
over which the daik rain-clouds are ga- 
thering. 

Pikr, My castle has a more pleasant 
site. 

. \gncs. Ah ! it begins to rain ; the sky 
grows darker and darker. 

Peter, We must to liorsc ; we shall be 
too late. Where is your sister? Call 
her, ur:d cease whining. Come, our 
horses are already fed. 

The fourtJi act passes at tJie castle 
of Berner. Agues lias begun to get 
accustomed to his revolting aspect 
and gloomy temper; nay, to feel for 
him something akin to love. She 
lias heard a thousand stories from the 
old housekeeper, Mcchthilde, of tlie 
treasures and curiosities which the 
castle contains ; her curiosity is 
roused to the Iiighest pitch, but, con- 
trolled by the awe in which she holds 
her luisband, she has not ventured 
to ask the fulfdment of his promise. 
The opportunity, however, of grati- 
fying her curiosity unexpectedly oc- 
curs. Peter announcesJii8*intention 
of leaving the castle for a few days. 
Ho meet amother of those feudal in- 
roads, to which his riches and his 
remorseless temper continually ex- 
posed him, 

“ Peter, During my absence, Agnes, I 
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sluill place all my keys in your keeping. 
Here. In a few days I intend to return. 
You may amuse yourself during the in- 
terval with looking at those rooms which 
I have not yet shewn to you. Six cham- 
bers are open to you. But the seventh, 
vvliicli this gulden key opens, remains 
closed — for you. Have you understood 
* me ? 

Atjncs, Terfectly. 

Peter, Agnes, be not tempted to open 
that seventh chamber. 

Aijnes, Surely not. 

Peter. 1 might take the key with me; 
and then it were impossible; but 1 will 
trust you. You will not be so foolish. 
iS’ow, farewell ! 

Aijnes, Furewell I 

Peter, 11 1 return, and find you have 
been ill the foi bidden room — 

A.ijnes. Be not so warm for no pur- 
pose. I will not enter it, and there’s an 
end. ♦ 

Peter. That will be seen when 1 return. 

[/vi//. 

Alines. Xovv, then, I have it m my 
power to see those long* wished for enri- 
o^ities! Absurd ! to tbink that when six 
cliamhers, w’ith their treasures, are open, 
we should think of longing after the 
seventh ; tliat W'ould indeed he a diildish 
curiosity ! But Jiow passionate he gets 
about every thing; 1 should not like to 
meet him the first time 1 have done any 
thing against his wull. 

Annh enters. 

Aj^ncs. How are you, sister— better? 

Amte. Soniewdiat. 

A}'ncs. 1 have got the keys of llie rooms 
at last. My husband is gone ! 

8o? 

Agnes. Into one of them we must not 
enter. No admission for you into the 
seventh, Anne. 

Anne. 1 care not. 

Aijnes, lie has strictly forbidden it. 

Anne. 1 have no anxiety for it. 

Aijnea. Are you not rejoiced then ? 

Aunv, W'hercl'ore ? 

Atjnes. That 1 liavc got the keys. 

Anne, If you are rejoiced, 1 am so too. 

Atjnes. ( At the u'indow. J There he is 
riding olT with his followers. ( Opens the 
window,) Good fortune go with you, lic- 
turii boon. 

( Trumpets from wilhoui. J 

Anne. How gaily they ride forth ? Hea- 
ven grant they may return as gaily ! 

Aynt s. Why should they not ? 

Anne. The cud is not always so happy 
as the beginning ; newcloflies wear out ; 
the green tree becomes sere ; the even- 
ing often does not fulfil the promise of the 


dawn; joyfully docs the youth commence* 
what advancing years soon sternly forbid ; 
and often apparent good luck is but the 
prelude to misfortune. 

Ajnes. You make my heart beat, sister, 

Arine. I feel melancholy to-day. 

Aijncs. See, wliut procession is this 
passing by ? 

Anne, A peasant’s wedding. 

Atjnes, How happy the people seem ! 
They salute us. A song ! 

Song from ivithouf* 

O happy, when weary days are past, 

Who rcbts in his true love’s arms at last; 
For him the tale 
Of the nightingale, 

It sounds more gaily from bush and vale. 

Ciiont*s. 

From hush and vale 
Love’s joyous tale, 

In the sweet-voiced note of the nightin- 

galc. 

{ The jnu.sic tjroir.s more and more dis^ 
tant, and at last U hushed.) 

Atpies. Sister, you Nveep. 

Anne. The music— 

Atjnes, It sounds so cheerfully. 

Anne, Not to me. 

Atfnes, But you are never cheerful* 

Anne. Ah ! in those days when he « 
used to ploy his lute under my wundow", 
and a light and distant echo repeated its 
tones! How the moon used to shine 
down on all, and I sa\v nothing but him, 
heard nothing but his song, which floated 
through the lonely night like a white swan 
upon some gloomy water. — O sister, ne- 
ver, never, can 1 forget him. 

Atpies. W’as lie so dear to you ? 

Anne. More than words — more than 
the sweetest music can express. His 
presence used to fall upon my heart as 
when the ruddy morning rises on the 
eartli after a stormy night, and sheds its 
peaceful dew on the tempest-shaken trees 
and llowcrs — ^and the clouds take to flight 
before the golden beams of the sun. Ah I 
sister, foigive me these tears. 

Atptes. Come — endeavour to amuse 
yourself; here are the keys. Be cheerful. 

An?w, Kind sister! 

Af/nc.’t. We will call the old woman to 
go with us. She knows every thing. 

Anne. As you will, but I confess 1 like 
her not. 

Afpies. True. She is ugly enough, and 
her croaking voice very disagreeable ; but 
these are the defects of age — she cannot 
help them. Come, come — I am dying 
with curiosity to sec every thing. 
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Scene 111. 

Hall in Berner's Casllc. 

Agnes, Anne, Mlchtuiedi: (the house- 
keeper Servants carri/iny aivinj sup- 

j}er, 

Agnes. ISIy head is perfectly giddy with 
all the wonders 1 have seen. 1 feel as if 
the whole had been a dream. 

Anne. The senses grow weary at last, 
and vaiiety itsell becomes monotony. 

Anne. Mechthilde is getting sleepy. 

Jfcch. Yes, children ; I commonly go 
to bed at this hour, and then sleep comes 
to me without an effort. 

Agnes. Then go to bed. 1 will sit up 
a little. Tlie moon shines so eletfr. 1 
will walk a vvliile and take the air on the 
balcony. 

Meek. Take care of the bats, they are 
flying about (it this season. 

yJij/zr.s-. Wo never once thought of the 
Seventh Room, and yet the kniglit was 
so anxious about it ; I daresay, alter all, 
there is nothing in the least remarkable 
about it. 

A/eih. likely not. 

Af/n s. I low ! were you never in it ^ 

J/rrh. Never. 

^ Ignes. That is strange ; Take the 
keys with yon, mother; we shall not 
need them longer. 

Altch. Willingly, 

Agnes, Men have tlielr secrets too, as 
well us women. 

Alech. Still more so ; only tlicy won’t 
confess it. 

Agnes, Give me back the keys. 

Midi. Here they are. 

Amines. Tiie Knight might be displea- 
sed — as ho gave them into my own hands. 

Amu. Now, good-nigiit, sister, 1 go to 
bed. 

ALxh, I wish you a hajjpy repose. 

lExeunt. 

Agnes. What a lovely iiigiit! IIow 
people talk of the curiosity of women, 
and yet here it is in my power to enter 
the forbidden chamber when I please. 
1 made the keys be returned to me, part- 
ly, that my husband might not think I 
could not trust my own strength of mind. 
And yet, it J should yield to the tempta- 
tion, no human being would ever know 
that J had been in the room ; no farther 
evil would roina of it. My .‘■ister, the 
preacher of morality, is asleep. I w'ish 
to bcavcfti 1 had lelt the keys with that 
hideous old woman I The wliolc, I sec, 
is arranged for the purpose of trying me 
— I shall not allow myself to be so easi- 
ly ensnared. (M'^alks vp and doirn.) 
The old woman, herself, has never been 
in the mm. The Knight must have 


something strange iti it. I'll think on*t 
no more. ( She goes to the window, J 
If I could only imagine why it was for- 
bidden to me ? The key is of gold the 

others are not. It must be the costliest 
chamber of all, and he wishes to surprise 
me with it some time or other. Non- 
sense! Why should I not see it now? 
There is nothing I detest more than 
these att ;mpts at surprising one into 
pleasure. You can enjoy nothing, juNt 
because you see beforehand all the ])re- 
parations that have been made lor it ! 
Agnes! Agnes! be on your guard — what 
torments you at present is neither more 
nor less than Itmale curiosity ! And why 
should 1 not be a woman as well as 
others ? 1 should like to bee the man in 

my situation who would not be curious. 
INIy sister would be us much so as I, 
If her head were not incessantly filled 
with Jove ; but if she were to take it into 
her hc;td that her Ileinhold was con- 
cealed ifi that chamber, she would ask 
me for the key upon her knees. ,\h, 
people are only uceommudating to their 
own weaknesses. Aiid, alter all, it may 
be no weakne.ss in me ; something may 
be concealed in that chamber on which 
my happiness depends, i almost begin 
to think so. ] will look in hoAV should 
he ever know that 1 have been there? 
There mu^t be some reason for this 
strong prohibition, and he shouid have 
told me what it was, iJien my eompli- 
ance would have been an intelligent obe- 
dieiicc instead of blind siibjectiou— a pro- 
cedure against wlhldi my whole heart re- 
volts. Am 1 not a fool to hesitate so 
Jong? The thing is n triile not worth so 
much trouble, f She tu/ivs the Ki //. ; Why 
do I not go on.-' if lie should return 
while J an', in the chamber ? It is night, 
and ere he could ascend the stairs, I 
should easily be iu my own room be- 

sides, he will not be ) ack for some days 
yet. He should have kept his keys if 
he did not intend that I should enter. 
( Goc'i out with a light, J 

Enter Claus ike Fool, and the CoIjN- 
SELLOK. 

Well, how do you like your residence 
at the Castle ? 

Cuun. I scarcely know. I have slept till 
this moment, I was so weary. How clear 
the stars shine! 

(^luus. Can you read in the stars? 

Couti. I wish I hud learned ; it must 
be a pleasant employment at night. 

Glaus. One can read their fate in 
them. 

Conn, At times. 

Claus, Do you believe in ghosts? 
C'oiin, 0 ycB ! 
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Claus, Tliib is tlie very witching time 
of night. 

(Anm, The very time for any spirit 
who is inclined to walk. 1 shall go to 
bed again. 

Chius, I thought you Jiad slept your 
sleej) out. 

Conn, I me in on account of the ghosts. 
It has a bud appearance to be found by 
the in awake at this hour. 

( 'laus. tio then. 

C't door is ,'^/tid fo with force. J 

Conn. Do you hear? ( linns olf ) 

AiiNhs citnsypah and Ircmhlimj. 

i Yu/cs. What is the matter, gracious 
i.uly ? 

J;//o Nothing, nothing— get me a 
gl.i^-5 ot cold water, f (Jlan^ tjOiS nut, 
"s7/c info a clour.} Am 1 alone — 

where am 1 V — God in ITeaven ! How 
iny hcait heats — even to my throat. 
.-^t'CArs c(»/nc'> icith tcotcr J 

A(/ios. Tut it there; I cannot drink 
yel. Now go, tiier*- is nothing the 
Dial tor vvith me. Go — " ( luns ij<ws out. ) 

I know not how 1 came Iiither. . Slu. 
drinfi'^.J i ambotternow, Ui^deepnight — 
the rest me avleeji. { Sio' looLs at tin lau. J 
Heie is a diir];-red, a bloody sjjot ; was it 
there before.-' Ah, no ! I let it tall. All 
about me i^till .‘'mclls ol blood, f She rahs 
the ken infh ha hand/a i efio f J It will not 
out. ’'I'ls strange ! O curiosity, — riccursed, 
shamclul curiosity — what sin Is worse 
than thine i Aiurmy l)Usbaiul,ho\v looks 
lie now? niy linsband — can I say No, a 
Irighifnl, a honilile mon.ster; savage and 
hideous a.s a*sciily dragon, iroin which the 
eye turns with loathing. Ah ! 1 must to 
bed — my poor licad is w’hirling. JJut the 
key — I must not leave it liere — O God 
be praised that the spot is gone ! Oh i 
no, no, wuetehed cliild, here it is again on 
the other side. I kiiow^ not wdiat to d i 
— wheie to turn — 1 will tiy if I can 
sleep. Oh, yes — slucp — ‘•leep, dream of 
other things, forget all ; that w ill be .sw'cet, 
that W'ill be delightful I ('Coes tnd.y 

There is a difterence, as our play- 
Cjoing readers will have remarked, 
between tlie treatment of this scene 
l)y Tieck, and our distinguished and 
liighly moral stapled icenscr. In 
Tieck’s, to sure, the public are 
cheated of all the horrors of the 
Jllue Chamber. No groan breaks the 
stillnoKs of the night as when the un- 
fortunate Fatima approaches the for- 
bidden chamber ot Abonielique ; no 
hollow voice from witliln proclaims 
deatli^ to the intruder; nor do the 
yawning doors disclose live \nler\0T 


streaked witli blood, aiul garnished 
Avitli sepulchres “in the midst of which 
ghastly and supernatural forma are 
seen, some in motion, some fixed 
with " a large skeleton in the centre, 
seated on a tomb, with a dart in Ids 
hand, and over Ids head written in 
characters of blood ‘ Tlie Punish- 
ment of Curiosity.’ ” Of all lids 
raw-head and hloody-boiies page- 
ant, wo see nothing. JJu t was ever the 
natural progress of curiosity — the 
Hophisms to which it has recourse, 
tlie vacillations betw'een fear and de- 
hire, the sense of duty and llic long- 
ings of Ihi^ sex after things denied, 
more g aphic^ally depicted V Does 
not our own curiosity seem to rise 
as we read ‘r J)o we not follow 
the retri»ating ste])s of Agnes with 
the deepest interest, with something 
of our anciemt childisli terror V And 
from her broken sentences, her dark 
hints — her terror, iier confusion of 
mind, do wc not picture to ourselves 
boniethiiig a little more ghastly than 
the alioxc pJiaiitasinagovia oV Col- 
umn f 

The coiuinencmiient oi’ flie Fifth 
Act carries us back to the Castle of 
Friedheim. 

-1 }fdl d'dhe 

.'dt»non. { IViU: a inch). Ho must lise 
wlifthor he will or not, for now I know 
ii fur a eertainfy. He can escajic me no 
longt-r. — t, /A’/* •toek'. at n dovr) — Anthony! 
Aiifliony I — awako ! 

/./it'i. ( HA'./ ./I.; Vr'ho 1^ tiicrc .■* 

'o, 'Hs I — Simon — } on r brother; 
up quickly, I miist sp^ak to you of 
so’iietliing urgent. 

J.oV/. '.Mn-r yonr nrirnlness ilestroy to 
me (he rqio.'U of midnight ? 

Simon. Speak not so, hrolher. \ou will 
repent of it. I believe he has fallen 
r.'ilocp again. What, Iio ! — get up— ^ 
awake. 

.it nth. Will you never give over raving. 

Slnom. Abuse me us you will — only 
vise. Rise — 1 will gl\e you no rest, bro- 
ther. 

Anth, {Comes oul in his nii^id'dress. ) Tell 
me then w’hiit you want? 

Simon. IViothcr, I have been unable to 
sleep the whole night. 

Anth. I slept so iTUieli the .sounder. 

Simon. You see my propliecies, my 
forebodings, or what you will, were more 
distinct tlum wont. 

Anth, What ! have I risen only to lis- 
U-n to your folly ? 
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Simon. 1 foretold to you that our bro- 
ther had carried off the daughter of Hans 
von Marloff, and so it was. The old man 
was here to complain of it last night. 

A7ilh. Anyone might have prophesied 
that. 

Simou, And this night I have seen our 
sister weeping incessantly, and I have 
been fighting the whole night through 
with Bluebeard. 

Anlh. Well— what then? 

Simon. Her life is in danger, 1 tell you, 
brother. That Bluebeard is a villain — in 
what 1 know not — but enough that he is 
so. 

Anth. Good-night, brother. Your mode 
of reasoning is too much for me^ 

Simon. Is it not enough, brotner, that 
you have thrown away our sister on u 
ruffian like this ? Will you now leave her in 
danger of her, life ? Anthony, let your fra- 
ternal heart for once be melted. Perhaps 
at this moment she casts a longing look 
for us from tfie window of her prison. She 
wishes that her deep sobs could reach to 
us to lure us to her assistance.— She 
wails for her brothers. And we may arrive 
only to find her dead, and stretclicd upon 
her bier. 

AfUk. But what has awakened these 
thoughts ? 

Sh7ion. My whole fancy is filled with 
these gloomy imaginations. I can think 
and dream of nothing cheerful. All my 
visions are of death. I cannot rest till 
my sword has stretched this villain at my 
feet. Come, come, methinks somehow, at 
this distance, I hear my sister’s cry. I low 
soon may our horses be saddled— how 
soon may we be there ? 

Anth. The maddest thing about insa- 
nity is that it infects the sane. 

Stmon, You will see 1 am not mir^taken. 

A?u/i, J scarcely know how it is, I 
yield to you. 

Simon. Dress yourself. I will saddle 
the horses this lorch will light our way 
till the sun rises. 

Scene 11, 

Beuneii’s CfxsUc. 

enters with a lamp, Shu places 
it vpon a tablet and sits flown beside it, then 
lakes the kep front, her pvckcl* 

A"nes. That s])ot will not out. I have 
rubbed it and washed it all day, hut there 
it remains. Wfien I gaze at it thus Gx- 
edJy, 1 sometimes think it is disappear- 
ing j but when 1 turn my eyes to other 
objects and then look at it again, it is still 
there, and, as it were, darker than ever. 
1 might tell him 1 had lost ir, but that 
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would raise his suspicions to a height. 
Perhaps lie may not a‘‘k me for the key. 
Perhaps he may not observe it. When J 
give it to him L will hand it to him with 
the clear side uppermost. Why should 
he think of looking at it so minutely ? 
Perhaps tlie spot may disappear before lie 
return. Ah! if Heaven could only be 
so gracious to me ! 

Anne. {Enters.) How arc you, dear 
sister? 

Agnes. But what if it do not disappear ? 
I shall begin to think the key knows all, 
and that it is for my punishment that it 
will not be cleaned. 

An?ic. Sister I 

A^nes. God in heaven !— Who is there ^ 

Annr. How you start — lt«»is I. 

Igncs, ( ( 'oficcaling the kci/ with 2)rccipUa- 
tion.) 1 did not expect 

Anne. How changed you arc, Agnes, 
within those few d^iys ! — Speak to me — to 
your sister — who loves you so tenderly. 
You arc feverish — Your pulse burns — 
Tell me, are you ill. 

uignes. Nay, sister- Pome, we will to 
bed again. 

Anjiu. Something has happened to you, 
though y’^ou w^iil nut confess it to me. 
Why will you not trust me? — Have 1 
ever deceived you ? — Have you ever found 
me treachcrouF-^destitute of sisterly af- 
fection ? 

^Igncs. ( //Vc/aVig ). Ne\cr, never. Voii 
were always good — t), better — far better 
than I ’ 

Ayina. Ah ! not so — Often have you 
siilfered from my moody hupioiirs.— Tor - 
give me— Can you ? 

Agnes. Do not speak so. 

Anne. I have watched you for two 
days— You do not speak— You steal 
about — You conceal yourself in a corner 
— At night you do not sleep — You sigh 
so heavily — Share your grief witli me. If 
I cannot console you, 1 can bear your 
sorrows with you. 

Agiics, Hear me then— but you w’ill 
blame me. 

Anne. Kay— if you have no conGdcncc 
in me 

Agnus. And yet perhaps you would 
yourself have done the same. You know 
that from my childliood 1 was ever fond 
of seeing and hearing novelties. This 
luckless passion has deprived me of my 
happiness — perhaps of my life. 

^Inne. You terrify me. 

Agnes, I could not restrain my curio- 
sity. The other night 1 entered the for- 
bidden chamber. 

Anne, Well ? 

Afjncs. O, would to lieavcn 1 bad re- 
mained. behind ! Why is the human 
mind fco framed, that such a prohibition 
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only operates as an incentive ? I know 
not how I shall he able to relate the cir- 
eiimstaiices to you ; for, as often as I 
think of them, a cold shudder comes 
over me. T opened the door with care. 
I had a light in my hand. My lirst re- 
solve had been only to look in, and to 
retire immediately. When I opened the 
door, 1 saw nothing but an empty room, 
and in the background, a green curtain, 
as if concealing an alcove or a bedcham- 
ber. J could not turn — the curtain 
looked so iny.steriouH. Methought it 
moved — ic was the current rushing in 
tlirougli the ojicn door. A strange op- 
pressive smell pervaded the apartment. 
Ill order to bo careful, 1 drew out the 
key — I advanced trembling — I felt a se- 
cret UMTor tliat the door would clo.se of 
itself and for ever behind me. 1 drew 
near to the curtain. My heart boat, but 
it was no longer with ciiriosity. I drew 
it bnek — still 1 saw nothing; lor the light 
threw only a weak and uncertain glimmer 
into the gloom. I advanced behind the 
curtain — an I now, sister — sister — think 
of my horror! Uourid about on the walls 
*^ 100(1 iix skeletons, 'riicre was blood on 
the walls — blor>d on tlie door. A shriek 
seemed to echo from the window — it was 
niyselt doubtless that screamed. Tlie 
ley fell from my liaruN, I was deafened 
— it sounded as if tin* easth* were crum- 
bling to the ground. Above the skele- 
tons stood inscriptions with the names of 
the murdered — the six former wives ol 
lIcriRT — with the date on which they 
were punished for tlu'ir curiosity — or 
perhaps I may have but luucicd that — for 
1 know not when or how 1 came to 
my senses! () with what horrid fan- 
cies lias my mind been r.iiice haunted ! 1 
had picked u]) the key— it had fallen 
among blood, T was in agony lest I 
.should lind the door Itad closed upon me. 
1 rushed against the curtain, as if I were 
laboiii ing to overturn n giant, and again 
1 was alone in tlie desolate chamber. O 
think, sister — if 1 had been doomed to pass 
the night in that abode of misery — if the 
moon had shone into the bloody chamber 
— if the skeletons had moved — or if my 
fancy had imparted life to them — 1 should 
have dashed iny head against the walls — 
I should have clasped the hideous moul- 
dering remnants in my aims — I sliould 
have gone distracted with terror and des- 
pair ! O think — think of that, sister — 
such visions are enough to drive one 
mad. 

Amc. Calm yourself, Agnes— It is I 
—I hold you here in my arnfs. 

Agrees, Ah ! what avails that, when 
horror is so near at hand? You have but 


to cross that ibu sbohl and it lies before 
you, O .si^ti r, a c.isilc iliis is— a 
slaughter-hon. f ! 

Anjic, Si'>"cr, we niust htmee — onr 
brothers must priJtecl u-. Would the 
old woman were not here ? 

Agues, Perhaps she will assist u?. 

Anne, Poor child I Doubtless she is 
in league with the monster. 

Agnes, lleaver»s ! and she so old! 

Anne. Unfoi lunate fei.stcr ! 

Agnes* Put ]?erliaps he may not re- 
turn. Put lately you made me melancholy 
with that tho light — now it is almost niy 
only consolation. 

Anne, Put il he should return? 

Agnes, Ah ! sister, I fear me I am 
lost. TI at oM woman ! Slio mn^t know 
every thing. What must be her tceline:^ ? 
Put she has a revolting a'^pect. Wlien 
she thinks of all this — when the thought 
of that chambm* of blood is present with 
her, how can she cat, drink, or sleep? 
And he — ho himself — O tell me ! how 
can a man be so converted into a mon- 
ster! It all seems to me like a hideous 
vision. And yet I am spell-boimd in the 
centre of this fearful picture. 

Anne, Compose yoiirselfi — if you would 
have a chance of salvation — if you would 
not lose your reason. 

Agnes, It is half gone alicady. O 
Anne, it is frightful. Even when you 
wore labouiing to console me, methought 
it was the old w’oiv.an that sate be^^ide 
me — her. , Put it is yourself — 
is it not ? 

Anne, Agnes' — Agnes, restrain your- 
self. Awiy with this niadno'-s. 

Agnes, Look on this key, that lietraysall. 
Day and iiiglit I have laboured to elface 
this frightful spot, hut all in vain. 

Anne. P.? calm — be calm. 

MKCirrnn.Dr enters iriih a lauUrn. 

Anne. Are you a'^tir so early. 

Meek, I have been crawling tlirough 
all the house already, for 1 have a pre- 
sentiment tint our master will be home 
to-day, 

Agnes. Tly lord? 

Mech, our joy seems to agitate you 
strangely. Put how is it, lady, that you 
too are up so early? 

Anne. My sister is not well. 

Mceh. Not >vell! Y’ou too arc pale. 
Ah! that will not please my master. I 
will sit beside you, for my sleep is by ; 
at this early hour it is difficult to sleep. 

Agnes, Sit dowun 

Mech. We can amuse ourselves with 
story-telling. Nothing serves better to 
keep the eyes open, especially when the 
stories are somovhat terrible. 
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Anne, I know none . but you may tell 
us something. 

Meek. See, the moon is going down. 
The sky is getting hlaik and gloomy. 
Your lamp is going out ; I will place my 
lantern on the table. Truly, lady, I know 
not many, and am but an indillVrent 
story-teller; but J will try. 

‘ There was once a forester who lived 
in a thick wood— so tiuck, tliat the sun- 
beams only pierced through it in hioken 
beams ; and when tlte horn blew, it 
sounded awfully in that green loneliness. 
The house of the foresier lay in the very 
thickest of the wood. II is children grew 
up in the wilderness, and saw nobody but 
their father, for their mother liad been 
long dead. 

‘ At a certain period of the year, the 
father was always accustomed to shut 
himself up for a whole day in the hut; 
and then the children used to hear a 
strange noise about the house — a whi- 
ning, and shouting, and running, and cry- 
ing; in short, a disturbance as if the de 
vil himself were abroad. At sticli times 
they spent their time in tiic hut in sing- 
ing and prayer ; and their father warned 
the children carefully rmt to go out. 

‘ It happened, however, on one occa- 
sion, that he was obliged to go on a jour- 
ney during the week when that day hap- 
pened. Xle gave them the strongest or- 
ders not to stir out ; but the girl, partly 
through curiosity, partly that she had for- 
gotten the day, went out of the hut. Not 
far from tlje house, tliere lay a grey stag- 
nant lake, round which old moss-grown 
willows stood. The girl sat down by the 
lake ; and as she looked in, she thouglit 
she saw strange bearded countenances 
gazing at her. Tiie trees began to rustle ; 
something seemed to move in the dis- 
tance ; the water began to boil up, to 
grow blacker and blacker, and all at once 
something like a fish or a frog sprung up, 
and three bloody, bloody hands slowly 
rose, and pointed with their crimson 
fingers towards the girl’ , 

Agnes. Bloody! Sister, sister, for God’s 
sake I look at the old witch ! See how 
her face is distorted \ I.ook, sister 1 

Mfrh. Child! what is the matter? 

Ag/(e^, Bloody, did you say ? Yes, 
bloody, tlioii loathsome hag! Your life is 
one of blood, ye hutclierj?, yo ruthless 
murderers! Away with lier, 1 cannot 
bear her grinning visige opposite to me ! 
Away ! So long as I am mistress here, 1 
shall be obeyed. 

Mech, These arc strange attacks. 

[Edt, 

Anne, O sister, calm yourself. 

Agnes, You should have seen how her 
visage changed during tJie story. 


Anne. You are heated — these arc mere 
imaginations. 

Agnes, Then why did she speak of 
blood? I cannot hear the word without 
going mad. 

yinne. You must lie down again. Sleep 
may refresh you. 

yigms. Sleep ! O, no — no sleep. 1 
can not sleep — but T will rest beside you 
— I will hold your dear hand in mine, 
while you speak consolation to me. 

f Ereimt. 


Scene IV, 

A Terrace Kfore the Castle^ with trees. On 
the Htjhti part, of the Ca^tle^ with the 
patt\ lit t'lSiOie. I'hc Castle is J/ut raofctff 
and sunounded leith a haliu>nij ; at the 
Kidc a towrrf to a'inch a stmt lrn//\ i/p, 

AnnK, AtJNl'S, ypon the roof, 

Anne, How heautilul the snn has 
ri'-cn ! 

Agnes, It brings no consolation to me. 
A?me, See how the he-sh and ruddy 
beam streams in yonder between the lar 
hills — how the country becomes vijjihle 
by degrees in the morning ray. 

Agnes. Oil! Anne! lha.sli/g.) 

Anne, What is it, sister? 

Agnes. Perhaps he may not leturn. I 
am so agitated since that night, that your 
lightest tojie falls grating on my ear. 
yinne, 1 meant it for the best. 

Agnes. 1 know it. It is that supports 
me. 

Afme. No. 

Agnes, It comes from the corner of 
the w'ood yonder, 

Anne. Jt is want of .•‘leep which makes 
strange noises in your ear. 

Agnes, No — I hear the trumpets 
plainly. 

Anne. {After a jJause,) 1 hear them 
too. 

Agnes. O, my breast beats wildly ! It 
is triey ! I will try in the meantime to 
compose myself. Perhaps he will not be 
so enraged as I expected. In our terror 
we are apt to overrate things. Is it not 
so, sister? 

Ajme, Surely. 

Agnes. Jt approaches. It is my hus- 
band ! 1 can recognise the colours already. 
Atmc. It is they. 

'Martial music, A train (J' servants, PFl'Fii 
on horsoOuck below, 

Peter. Ah ! my wife. Good morning, 
Agnes. 

Agrus, Good morning. 
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Peter. Remain there, I will come up. 
I-eave tlie gates open. The others with 
tlie booty will be here immediately. 

I Th(j enter the 

Afjnc’^. lie is coining here. It is he 
indeed ! 

Auuc. Collect yourself, dear sister, all 
may yet he well. 

Agricfi. 1 am sick of life : yet death is 
terrible to me. J understand not myself. 

ri:Ti:a Rkhniir appears on the hnlcont/. 

Agnes. I had a jireseiitiment that you 
would come. 

Peter. I have returned sooner than I 
had calculated on. My foes are defeated^ 
and rich booty has fallen into our haiids- 

Agnr^. lortune seems always to ac- 
company you. 

Pftn\ Think you so? — And how, in 
the meantime, have you been ? 

Agn's. Quite well. 

Piter, Metbinks you look pale. 

Agues. Wc rose this morning so early. 

Ml cirniiLDL mi (IS. 

Peter. I Tow have you crawled np, old 
house-dragon ? 

Mer/i. i came to wi'^h you joy, my lord. 

/*iter. I thank you. 

JMfeh. The morning meal is ready. 

J\:ter. Good. It a tail* prospect from 
lieiit e. Ilut standing at this lieight one 
must he wary ; sometimes tlie inclination 
seizes us to leap down ; the depth of the 
descent hires us into the ahy*'^. 

Anne, Women tliiiik not of such things; 
but my brother Simon Nvould talk of it for 
hours. 

Atjnes. Here arc the keys; hut I’ll 
give you tliem afterwards. 

Peter. Very good. You have seen 
every thing? 

.«'ly/7c,s-. With delight. I have satiated 
myself with wonders, 

Peter. I think you may as well give 
me them now. 

Agnes. Here. Tlie golden one I shall 
keep. 

J^efer. Ror whnt purpose ? 

Agnes. As a remembrance. 

Peter. Little fool ! 

Agnes. Now, seriously, I don’t intend 
to give it you. I must try your patience 
a little. 

Peter. My patience does not bear much. 

Agnes. And yet we have not been so 
long married as to quarrel already. 

Peter. After a quarrel the reconcilia- 
tion is the sweeter. 

Agnes. 1 see you do not trust me ; so 
I’ll keep the key a little longer in jest. 

Peter. You will give it t<.\ me — I ask 
it seriously. 

Agnes. What if I refuse ? 

Peter. Then you may keep it entirely. 


Agnes. I never saw you in such good- 
humour. 

Peter. I am well to-day. Kvory thing 
lias succeeded with me. Now, childWh 
wife, give me the key. 

Agnes. Here, then, 

Pctei'. Now we will go down to break- 
fast. 

Mccli. Come, my lord. 

Peter. ( Playing icilh the hey. ) What 
is the matter ? 

Agnes. Nothing. Shall we go ? 

Pehr. What spot is tliis ? 

Agnes. A spot! Perhaps it may have 
got it just now. 

Peter, Now ! hypocritical serpent. O 
Agnes ! 1 thought not to lose you so 

soon. None cd* my wives left me so sud- 
denly ; for to all of them my commands 
were ot some force for a few weeks. Rut 
you 

Agnes. All ! be not angry. 

Piter. Accursed curiosity, file throws 
the Jay from him) Through thee came 
the first sin into the guiltless world, and 
still thou leadest men to sins too dark, 
too monstrous to be named. The crime 
of the first mother of mankind has poi- 
soned all her daughters, and woe to the 
deceived htishnnd who ti lists to your 
false tenderness, the feigned innocence of 
your eyes, your smiles, the pressure of 
your hands! Deceit is your trade, and 
you are beautiful only that you may the 
bettor deceive. Your very sex should 
be swept from the face of the earth. 
This shameless curiosity — this baseness 
of heart — this contemptible weakness of 
disposition it is, which with you dis- 
severs every tie, — makes you break your 
plighted faith ; and then, allied with cow- 
ardice, tempts you to the most rutliless 
murders. Hell itself .’ the very embraces 
of the devil, ure the price ye pay fur the 
indulgence of this pleasure. Enough ! 
you have chosen your fate. 

Agnes. I tremble to look on you. Have 
pity on me ! 

Peter. Old woman, take up the key. 
Mccfi. You wish to open the Cabi- 
net ? Good, [Exit. 

Agnes. (Kneels.) Have mercy ! For- 
give me my presumption ; you shall not 
repent of it; 1 will reward you for it 
with all my love. 

Piter. Do I not know you ? At this 
moment you loathe me, you would fly if 
but an opportunity offered. 

Agius, So young, and yet to die so 
terrible a death! — Discard me as your 
wife — make me your servant ; the servant 
of your housekeeper ; any thing ; but O ! 
let me live ! 

Peter. Your prayers are vain. It is 
against my vow. 
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Anne, (Kneels,) O spare my sister; 
let your heart be moved as becomes a 
man: give mercy as you expect mercy; 
look on the agony of your poor wife ! 
Let my tears find their way to your heart. 
1 will not say her guilt is trifling, but the 
greater it is, rlie more noble will be your 
lenity. 

Agnes. Dear, dear husband, look on 
me with kindness ; not sO ; not with 
these fearful eyes. Let me cling to your 
knees ; turn not from me so coldly, think 
of the love you once bore to me. Ah I 
let me not die this fearful fearful death ; 
drag me not into the bloody chamber ; drive 
me forth to the woods — to the wilder, 
ness— to the stags and wolves ; but oh ! 
let me not die here; not to-day ! 

Peter. All is in vain. 

Aijnrs, Lvery prayer — every tear in 
vain ? 

Petvr. By the heaven above us ! 

Agnes,' X^Rishuj htistilg.) 'J'iien rise, 
sister, pollute your knees no longer. 
Now hear me for the last time, thou cold- 
blooded, blood-thirsty monster! hear that 
I loathe thcc, that thou wilt not escape 
thy punishment. 

Anne. Had wc but other two women 
here, our nails should scratch your little 
serpent-like eyes out of your head. 

Agnes, Detestable monster !— no man, 
but an abortion— the mother that bore 
you should have drowned you like a dog, 
in order co avert the evil you were to 
bring upon the world. 

Peter, Ho ! ho ! What prevents me 
from throwing you both down from this 
height? Bethink yourselves, ye are mad. 
Is this language for women — Now come, 
Agnes. The door beneath is unlocked. 

A^nes, And is this your final purpose. 
O woe is me! I cannot move my 
strength is exhausted. 

Peter, Come ! 

A^nes. One prayer to Heaven — ^you 
will allow me time for that ? 

Peter. Then be quick, I will wait below. 

[JCxit. 

Agties. Ab ! sister— were it not better 
to leap down at once from this giddy 
height. But my courage fails me. ( She 
kneels,) 1 will pray. O, if my brothers 
could but come ! Sister, look out into 
the country — it were possible. Ah I I 
cannot give a thought to heaven. See 
you nothing? 

Peter. (From below, ) Agnes! 

Agnes, Immediately. 

Anne. 1 see nothing but the field, and 
the wood, and the mountains. All is 
calm~not a breath stirs. The trees on 
this side abut out the prospect. 

Agnes, If your head be not giddy, I 
would pray you to ascend the tQwer-— but 


beware of falling. Now, see you any 
thing? 

Peter, (Below,) Agnes! 

Agjtes. This instant. . 

Anns. Nothing but trees, fields, and 
mountains, and the warm air moves in 
waves over the ground in the lu'at of the 
sun. 

Agnes, Alas ! and I cannot pray. In- 
voluntarily I feel myself calling Simon, 
Anthony, as if help were yet at hand. 

Peter. (Below.) Agnes, you make me 
impatient ! 

Agnes, But one short prayer! See 
you nothing still ? 

Anne. I see dust rising. 

Agnes, O joy, joy ! 

Anne, Alas, alas I it is but a flock of 
sheep. 

Agnes. Am I not a fool to hope for 
impossibilities ? I will resign inyst If (o 
iny fate. 1 will reconcile myself to death. 
Come down, sister — you see nothing still 
— and let rnc take leave of you. 

Anne. I sec a horseman — two. 

Agnes, How ? is it possible ? 

Anne, They rush like lightning down 
the mountain, the one after the other. 

Agnes, O God ! 

Anne. The one is before the other — 
far before. 

(Below.) Agnes, 1 am coining. 

Agnes, 1 am on my way to you ; my 
sister is giving me a last embrace. 

Anne. He comes nearer and nearer ! 

Agnes. Do you not know him ? 

Anne. No — yes ! — It is Simon ! (^She 
waves hir hmdker chief.) Oh woe! his 
horse stumbles with him — be falls — lie 
rises — he runs on foot ! 

Agnes. Where am I ? — I know not 
whether 1 am alive or dead. 

Anne. He is close by ! 

Agnes. What a strange dream — would 
I were awake. ( She sinks doivn, ) 

Peter, (comes up with a draion sword . ) 
In the devil’s name, where do you tarry ? 
How, dead, insensible ? — 1 will drag her 
by the hair to the spot wiiere she is to 
bleed. 

Simon, (rushes in hasli/y below with his 
sword drawn. ) Stay— stay— murderer- 
villain I (He I'ushes through the gate. ) 

Anne. (Above.) Help, help! 

Peter, (letting Agnes fall.) What cry 
was that that rose so shrilly here? (I.nys 
hold of her, again.) Down with you— de- 
spite of angels or devils ! ( He attempts to 
drag her out . ) 

Simon, (rushing lagainsl him.) Stay — 
villain ! 

Peter, How? Do you dare? 

Simon. Speak not. Let the sword de- 
cide. ( Tltey fight. PETf.R fulls, Simon 
drm$ the sword through his fmrt.) Now, I 
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fdel happy. No. v I am at case. Agnes! 
God jn heaven, she is dead! 

Anne. Agnes, dear sister ! O brother, 
thanks I Agnes, all danger is over. {Hhe 
opens her eyes . ) 

Agnc^. Where am I ?— .Ah, lieavcn, 
Simon ! Are you there— Wlicncc did you 
come ? — And the murderer— 

Simon, There he lies dead at your feet. 
I scarcely know how 1 came hither — 
Something like a tempest seemed to blow 
me on. And when I first came in sight of 
the castle and saw your hunderchief wa- 
ving — No matter — All is well now. ('onio 
down — tlie sight of tliis wretch shall agi- 
tate you no more. ( 7Vicy feud her dnvn.y* 

We have omitted a good deal of 
episodical matter, which refers chief- 
ly to the love adventures of Brother 
Leopold with Brigetta., the daiigliter 
of Hans von Marloff, and sundry 
comic scenes with the Fo.ol and 
Counsellor, tliinking their prattle to 
he tedious, in order to prestmt the 
real point of interest unincumbered 
by these accessories. The truth is, 
that all that part of the play, which 
is a mere excrescence on flie origin- 
al, might, with much advfintage, 
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have been omitted;' nor is there any 
thing in the humour of the Fuol^ or 
the folly of the Counsellor, which, 
to those accustomed to the Toucli- 
Ktonq or Dogberry of Shakspeare, 
is likely to reconcile them to the ia<- 
troduction of characters so to^lly 
unconnected with the plot. The 
wit, such as it is, is too obviously 
prepared, and the characters too pal- 
pably opposed to each other, on a 
principle of absolute contrast. Had 
Bluebeard been written in three 
Acts instead of five, and the action 
confined to the single idea of the 
punishment of curiosity, it would 
have been an admirable eftective 
acting play. The whole of the last 
Act is dramatic, and agitating in the 
highest degree. As it is, however, 
we scarcely wonder tliat, ajj yet, 
Wiiebeard, though printed in 1797, 
and read, admired, and lauded by 
every German critic, since Schlegel 
led the way in the Jena Literatur 
Zeitung, lias found no manager en- 
terprising enough to bring it upon 
the stage. 
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IriELiND. No. II. 

THE PISMEMHERMENT OF THE EMPIRE, 


Among the many dangers to which 
the empire, as the reward of its de- 
mocratic madness, is now exposed, 
there is none which appears so im- 
mediate as that of dismemberment^ 
from the distractions of Ireland, and 
the powerful influence which the 
Reform Bill has given to its reckless 
and unprincipled agitators. We were 
told again and again, till great part of 
the nation came to believe the falla- 
cy, that the Catholic influence would 
he absolutely trifling in Parliament; 
that five or six members were all 
that the priests would be able to re- 
turn for an hundred years to come; 
that they would bo lost amidst the 
crowd of English Protestants; and 
that, of all the chimeras on earth, the 
most extravagant was to expect dan- 
ger from that quarter. These prin- 
ciples the Whigs incessantly incul- 
cated for thirty years; and on them 
they acted in passing the Irish Re- 
form Bill, — and giving to its ardent, 
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impassioned, destitute, and priest- 
ridden yiopulation the same privileges 
as to tlie sober veomanry of Eng- 
land. 

Wiiat is the consequence ? Aro 
the Catliolics so very despicable ? 
Is the Popish priesthood so very 
powerless in the formation of legis- 
lative authority ? Is the cause of 
the Repeal — in otlier words, of the 
dismemberment of the empire, so 
very hopeless? Is O’Connell, the 
great agitator, reduced, as he said he 
would be by emancipation, to a mere 
plodding nisi prius lawyer? The 
reverse of all this has avowedly 
taken place. The Catholic priests 
have returned above half of the Irish 
meinhers; O’Connell himsc/f is at 
the head of a band of ten of his own 
relations ; and thirty more are ready 
to obey liis summons. The Repeal- 
ers constitute an undoubted majority 
of- the legislators sent from the other 
side of the Channel. 
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The followiag analysis of the com- 
position of the new Parliament, so 
far as it cari be judged of before its 
deliberations have commenced, will 
abeW the immense importance of this 
body to the whole empire. 


Whigs decided, . 284 

Whigs wavering, . 100 

(/uriservatives, . 145 

Radicals, • . . 127 


6.06 ^ 

Now, the importance of these Irish 
Repealers consists in this. They in- 
variably coalesce on every occasion 
with the Radicals and irreligious 

K in the British Parliament. A 
portion of the Dissenters join 
them. These three parties have for 
many years invariably acted to- 
gether. The bond of union is ob- 
vious. Hatred at England and the 
English Church is the tie which 
keeps together, and will keep* to- 
gether, until their designs are ac- 
complished, this otherwise hetcMO- 
geneous union. They may quarrel 
about the spoil when it is gained ; 
but, till that is tlic case, they will 
never separate. As long as an acre 
of the ancient inheritance of the 
Church of England remains to that 
noble establishment, so long will the 
Catholics, the Radicals, and the Infi- 
dels league together for its spolia- 
tion. 

Nor is the, power of this formid- 
able coalition confined to mere votes 
withlfi Parliament. It wields at will 
the vast Political Unions of England, 
called into existence by the Whig 
Mirtistry, and vested with power by 
the Reform Bill. It directs the ar- 
dettt and reckless Catholics of Ire- 
land, destitute, for the most part, of 
property, burning with now unfet- 
tered passions, and guided by an able 
and ambitious priesthood ; it is sup- 
ported by the unprincipled, the pro- 
fiigate, the abandoned, and the insol- 
vent all over the empire ; — a nume- 
rous race at all times, but fearfully 
augmented by the dissolution of prin- 
ciple, and the wreck of fortune con- 
sequent on the political agitation of 
the last two years ; and now, in al- 
most ail the great towns, rendered 
omnipotent. The numerous class 
BO well described by Sallust have 
etei*yf^here risen into fearful poli- 
tical activity. — “ Semper in civitate 
quibuB opes nullm sunt, bonis invi- 
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dent, malos cxtolinnt ; vetera odere, 
nova cxoptant; odio suartim rerum 
mutari omnia student ; turba atqiie 
seditionibus sine cuia aluntur, quo- 
niam egestas facile babetur sine dam- 
no. Sed urbana plcbs eo vero prae- 
ccpsierat multis de causis, nam qui 
ubique probro atque petulantia max- 
ime pra'stabant, item alii per dede- 
cora patrimoniis amissis, postremo 
omnes quos flagitium aut faeiiuis 
dorno cxpulerat, ii llomam, sicut in 
scntinam, confiiixcrant.” The repre- 
sentatives of these men uniformly 
and invariably ally themselves with 
the Catholics and the Infulels ; and 
it is the union of these fearful bodies, 
wlion government is in weak ami 
feeble hands, that threatens the em- 
pire with approaching dissfdution. 

Every one practically acquainted 
with the House, of (Commons must 
know how great a ])repondernnc(^ a 
body of this description, constantly' 
united, perfectly reckless, and care- 
less of consequences, and always at 
band, must have upon their deci- 
sions. It is not too much to say that 
it must Boon acquire, unless firmly 
and resolutely resisted, an irresis- 
tible forc<». Let no man measure tho 
importance of Buch a body in a pub- 
lic assembly, by the mere amount of 
its numbers. Its iulluence consists 
in the support it receives out of 
doors; in'the aid of a numerous and 
impassioned body of supporters in 
the empire, who give to reckless 
ability in Parliament the aid of rec k- 
less physical strength out of it. By 
such means, in the days of a pro- 
gressive popular movement, a small 
body of desperate characters in the 
Legislature soon acquire a great, af 
last an irresistible influence. The 
Jacobins in the first French Assem- 
bly were just nine in number; they 
rose to an liundrcMl in the second ; 
and although they did not amount to 
iniich more than a third of the Con- 
vention at its first opening, they gra- 
dually acquired, hy the threats of 
physical force, and the aid of the po- 
pulace, a decided command over its 
deliberations, and ultimately led out 
their opponents to the scafibld. 

There never was a more mistaken 
idea than to suppose that dema- 
gogues will now obtain no influence 
in the British Parliament. This was 
prophesied of O'Connell before he 
was admitted ; it was said he would 
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find bis level; and he did find his 
level, and that was about the third 
man in point of weight and import- 
ance in tho late House of Commons. 
The times are gone past, when ve- 
hement and vulgar mob oratory will^ 
tail within the walls of St Stephen’s ; 
they succeed now, and will succeed 
to all appearance still better in the 
new Parliament, because the com- 
position of the body is changed, and 
from the larger iuiermixture of po- 
pular passion, the influence of ])opu- 
lar eloquence is more strongly felt. 
Dan ton backed by the Mountain never 
failed to make his voice of thun- 
der heard in the Fvenc.li (convention. 

This ])owerful body of united Ca- 
tholics, Radicals, and Infidels, will, 
w<i may be well assured, strain every 
nerve to eflect the dissolution of the 
Irish Union. Ivacli of them has an 
important object to gain by such an 
event. The (catholics expect to ob- 
tain a local legislatJire, and with it a 
resumption of the (-atholic estates, 
the demolition of the Protestant 
Church, and an JJibernian republic 
ill close alliance with France. The 
Uadic'als liope from sm-Ji an event, 
such a sjircjid of republican princi- 
ples in this country as will render 
the farther maintenance of the mo- 
narchial institutions impossible. The 
Irreligionists anticipate with delight 
the overthrow of a great (31iristmn 
establishment, and hope from it to 
see th(3 march of infid<‘lity speedily 
become as general in this country as 
it became in France upon the over- 
throw of its establisliment. All these 
classes have separate interests indu- 
cing them to coalesce for this great 
object ; and seeing as we hav<3, wliat 
can be done by general intimidation 
and brutal violence, it is fearful to 
think of the chances which exist 
against the empire lioldiug together. 

The repeal, if brought forward at 
once, will in the first instance be 
thrown out by a large majority ; per- 
haps three or four to one. But let 
it not be imagined that the project is 
atanend from such a result. Minisfi^rs 
have taught the revolutionists how to 
carry what at first appears the most 
hopeless objects. Agitation ; pacific 
agitation ; such agitation as sickens 
the heart of the nation, and ulti- 
mately makes them yield any thing 
to get quit of it, is the simple but 
infernal expedient. It was thus that 
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Catholic Emancipation was carried ; 
it was thus that Reform was carried ; 
it will be thus that the dismember- 
ment of the empire will be carried. 

Experience warrants the asser- 
tion, that a democratic society can 
never hold together long, if the 
ruling power in the state is really 
the popular will. An “aristocracy 
like that of Rome or Venice, may 
maintain a mighty sway for a course 
of centuries, hut a real democracy 
carries within itself the seeds of 
speedy and rapid dissolution. Athens 
in ancient times, and Poland in mo- 
dern Europe were genuine demo- 
c*raci 's ; the empire of the first, after 
a short and feverish existence was 
dissolved at Aigospotamos ; the pro- 
vinces of the latter melted away 
with every war in which they were 
engaged, until at last the brilliant 
reinnant was swept from the book 
oj^ nations. America is not destined 
to all appearance to form an excep- 
tion to tlje general rule; already the 
Soutberu States are arrayed in iieree 
hostility against the Northern; ma- 
nufacturing cuf)idity has imposed a 
tariff upon the Union, inconsistent 
with the existence of part of its pro- 
vinces ; and before Washington’s 
bones are dissolved in the tomb, the 
Bword of civil discord will be drawn 
ill the land to which be bequeathed 
the fatal gift of democratic freedom. 
. Tlie reason why democratic so- 
cieties so speedily fall to pieces, 
and republican states never main- 
tain any consistency unless they are 
practically subjected to the despotic 
authority of a few members, a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, a Cromwell 
or a Napoleon, is that the lower 
classes of mankind, when invested 
with power, are so intolerably over- 
bearing and despotic in their admi- 
nistration ; and have so little regard 
either in their words or their actions 
to any thing but their own indivi- 
dual interests. This is a proposition 
universally true ; because it is found- 
ed on the principles of human na- 
ture. Look at private life, and the 
working of the principle will in- 
stantly be perceived. Ask any man 
who has experienced both, whether 
he would rather be governed in any 
])artieular, or do business in any de- 
partment with a committee of geii- 
tlemeii or a l>ody of democratic 
shopkeepers. You will not find one 
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man in ten thousand who in private 
life, and unconnected with political 
agitators will hesitate as to the an- 
swer. The same cause which makes 
the sway of a body of town demo- 
crats disagn^eable in a city, makes a 
really deiiiocratic legislature intole- 
rable in the political world. Large 
bodies of ^mankind never can be 
brought to attend to the feelings or 
the interests of others ; they are in- 
variably actuated by their own pas- 
sions, or tlie consideration of their 
own advantage. 

The operation of tliis principle 
may clearly be perceived in the Bri- 
tish empire, both in past and present 
times. What caused us to lose our 
North American Colonies ? The de- 
mocratic intolerance of England, 
which would not share with its Trans- 
atlantic provinces any part of the 
privileges wliich she herself had 
ivitli so inucli difficulty acquir^. 
Look at the state of public feeling in 
England on Irish alVairs : you will 
there see the most resolute determi- 
nation to maintain the supremacy of 
Great Britain to all the other parts 
of the empire. Look at Ireland : 
you will find the most ardent desire, 
among all the Catholics at least, for 
a repeal of the union, and a separate 
legislature. The people of all the 
great towns in the empire are clear 
for the immediate emancipation of 
the W’est India negroes, which is. 
tantamount to the immediate burn- 
ing of every W’^est India plantation, 
and the instant defilh of every West 
India proprietor ; the inhabitants of 
these colonies are resolved, before 
they w'ill submit to extermination, 
to throw themselves into the arms of 
the slave states in the southern parts 
of America. Amidst such discord- 
ant and unruly elements, the ques- 
tion the statesman lias to ask him- 
self is, what chance is there that the 
vast and uiiwieldly fabric of the Bri- 
tish empire can liold together, sepa- 
rated as its parts are from each other 
by oceans and hemispheres, and em- 
bracing as it dfies the world in its 
arms ? The interests, the passions 
of the different parts of so vast a do- 
minion, are as much separated as the 
of England are from the snows 
ot Canada, or the tornado of the 
West from the monsoon of the East 
Indies. How then are they to be held 
together, now that political power is 
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exclusively vested in the lower class 
of the middling orders ; the very 
men of all others the most arrogant 
and presumptuous in their rule over 
others ? 

. One single example will suffice to 
shew the imminent danger in this 
respect which tlneatens the stabi- 
lity of the empire. Every body knows 
the fierce and intolerant demands 
for the instant eniaiicipatiou of the 
negro slaves, which have been rai- 
sed by the reckless and impassioned 
populace of the great cities in every 
part of the empire. Are the West 
India proprietors to submit quietly 
to be massacred, to give over their 
houses to the flames, and tlieir child- 
ren to the tomahawk, as they did in 
St Domingo? No — warned by llie 
dreadful example to which, witii the 
usual recklessness of revolutionists, 
the fanatical party in this country 
shut their eyes, they are resolved to 
resist, and they have openly avow- 
ed their intention to the governor, 
through the medium of their As- 
sembly. 

“ This House was no party to the 
measure by which an enquiry was 
obt.aiiied in the (k)ininoiis* House of 
the British Parliament, by the West 
India proprietors residing out of this 
island ; nor do we admit that the 
House of (yommons can institute any 
cflectual ciKjuiry in relation to the 
institutions 'of this island, or ils in- 
ternal aftairs. To und(;rstaiid the 
laws of any society, and the influence 
of customs and habits over those 
laws, a personal residence among 
the inhabitants of the country is in- 
dispensable. No evidence can con- 
vey over 4500 miles, those c*ircuin- 
stances which most materially nfl'ect 
the welfare of a people, and which, 
to be appreciated, must he seen. 
Countries might be mentioned where 
the laws, in theory, have been con- 
sidered perfect; but where, after 
centuries of legislation, the people 
are starving and wretched. This, 
we ai'e proud to say, is not the case 
inwmaica, notwithstanding all the 
defects incident to the state of sla- 
very, originally forced on us by 
Great Britain. 

As the House never did recog- 
nise the resolutions of Parliament in 
1823 — as tins House never did ad- 
mit the right of the House of Com- 
mons to legislate on the internal af- 
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fairs of Jamaica, even when thci West 
Indies were indirectly represented 
in Parliament, we never can concede 
that a House of Commons, which is 
to exist upon the principle that ac- 
tual representation should be the 
foundation of legislation, can justly 
claim to leghlaie over us, their free 
J'ellow-countrymen, in all respects 
their C(|uals, but who have not, and 
cannot have, any voice whatever at 
their election, by whom, in cofise^ 
fjuence, we are not represented — who 
are strangers to our condition and 
interest, and whose attempt to dic- 
tate to us would consequently, upon 
their own principles, or their own 
existence as a legislative body, be 
tyranny, and not legislation. 

“ Expcrienc.e pre.v<ints us from 
deluding ourselves with the hope of 
a dispassionate and impartial result 
from the i)roceedings of aisy Com- 
mittee of the ('oimnoiis’ House, in 
relation to tlie West indies; nor are 
Ave strangers to the fact, that pledges 
are now being exacted from candi- 
dates for seals in the new Imperial 
Parliament, to vote, in respect of the 
.colonies, according to popular dic^ 
l<ttion,^iimi not after ample and pa- 
tient examination. 

“ This House has always declared 
that they Avill constantly and rea- 
dily adopt every measure for sub- 
stantially benefiting the condition of 
the slave population, which our own 
local experience i*onviiices us would 
really conduce to their welfare, and 
not injure those rights of property 
which our constituents w^ere forced 
by the British Government to ac- 
quire.” 

Nor is it only in the West Indies 
that the empire is threatened with 
dismeinbennent. Ireland is all but 
in jirnis to obtain it. Ministers, after 
having sedulously nursed the sacred 
flame of democracy in that country, 
by unbounded concessions, and the 
most lavish gift of honours to the 
Grcjit Agitator, now find their pre- 
cepts turned against themselves. 
The machinery they invented for* 
C itholic emaiicipatioTi, which they 
raided to perfection for the Reform 
bill, is now brought to bear upon 
the repeal of the Union. O’Connell 
has contrived, by the aid of this po- 
jmlar and delusive cry, to unite 
not only all the Catholics, but a por- 
tion also of the selfish apd short- 
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sighted Protestants, in the cause. 
The deluded shopkeepers ol Dublin 
think that if they get a Parliament 
ill College Green, they will have un- 
hcard-ot days of prosperity for Ire- 
land. They little dream of the con- 
sequences ; extinction of the Church, 
revolution in the crates, misery, 
anarchy, and wretchedness for their 
country, such as never before was 
felt even in that land of ivoe. 

The organization which, fostered 
by the Wliigs, and by them directed 
to other purposes, has sprung up in 
Ireland, jiiid is now brought to bear 
upon the general fabric of the em- 
pire, is to the last degree formidable. 
Upwards of .5,000,000 of Catholics 
are united in the cause— men all ac- 
tuated by the strongest, though the 
most unfounded resentment against 
this country, perfectly reckless of 
coiisccpionces, witliout any thing to 
los<‘, and accustomed to follow with 
blind obedience the dictates of their 
priests. To direct this immense 
mass of j)hysical strength, is the 
bigoted and ambitious priesthood, 
actuated alike* by ndigious fervour 
and civil ambition — burning to re- 
gain possession of the lost estates of 
the clergy, aiui to restore to the Ro- 
man Pontifl’ the long-lost province 
of the British isles. To regulate the 
movements of the whole, are a few 
able and resolute leaders, perfectly 
acquainted with the means of exci- 
ting popular passion ; adepts in the 
infernal art of agitation ; careless of 
character, wlio live on public agita- 
tion, and would drooj) into insignifi- 
cance under a resolute and stable go- 
veriinieiit. Such is the force arrayed 
against this country, and such the 
power which is wielded at will by a 
party which has never scrupled to 
league with its enemies for its de- 
struction. 

The internal state to which great 
part of Ireland has been brought by 
the agitation so long and sedulously 
fostered by the Whigs in that coun- 
try, is such as almost to exceed be- 
lief, and certainly to be. without a 
parallel in any European nation. It 
is not going too far to say, that in 
three-fourths of the country hardly 
a shadow of government remains. 
Murders, conflagrations, robberies, 
are perpetrated at noonday by bands 
of armed peasants well organised, 
who set all justice at defiance. Pay- 
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ment of tithes has in most places 
totally ceased; paymeuta of every 
kind are in many suspended. ^ The 
persons of proj)crty are, iii the South, 
flocking into the towns with such 
little property as they can save out 
of the general wreck ; the clergy are 
in most places literally reduced to 
starvation. Are some of the murder- 
ers seized by a sudden irruption of 
the armed force in their vicinity ? — 
an infuriated rabble immediately col- 
lect for their rescue, and dozens 
are shot before they can he convey- 
ed to prison. If brouglit to ti iai, a 
mere mockery of justice ensues ; the 
jury, the witnesses, are all served 
with notices, that if they either con- 
vict or swear against the peojde’s 
friends, they will forihwitli be shot, 
or roasted alive in their houses ; and 
if any courage<»us men venture to 
do so, they arc soon consigned with 
their families to the flanlTes. The 
prisoners arc acquitted, and the 
judge, in despair at obtaining justice, 
breaks up the assizes. Such is tiie 
slate to which Ireland has been 
brought by Whig agitation, an<l the 
most coniphqe "application of the 
principles of Whig government. 

To shew that we do not <*xagge- 
rate the distraction, we extraeV at 
hazard from one of the last Ministe- 
rial papers. 

under the usual liead of Irish 
outrages,” says the (h)nri(M’, “ will be 
found the accustomed list of mur- 
ders and atrocities of daily occur- 
rence in tliat distracted country. It 
would h(‘, impossible to present to 
our readers within the limits of a 
iif3Wspaper a full account of the 
cruelties, amounting to ferocity — of 
the disorders, bordering on rebel- 
lion, which now characterise the 
breaking up of the bonds of society 
in Ireland. Foreign Governments 
look on with wonder and amaze- 
ment at the extraordinary aspect of 
thiHthiid part of the British Empire; 
and are almost inclined to doubt the 
value of that political liberty under 
whose garb the agitators of Ireland 
carry on their successful machina- 
tions, 

“ But enough, it appears, is not yet 
done to satisfy the designs of those 
who seek to profit by the excesses 
of their misguided f(dIow-country- 
men. The open murder, and the 
midnight assassination*— the ravaged 
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dwelling, and the hearth made deso- 
late — the letting loose of a spirit of 
fury that spares neither age nor in- 
fancy, sex nor station ; unexampled 
as it is in any age or in any country, 
are not yet enough. These isolated 
acts of outrage are but the drilling 
of agitation to prepare the popula- 
tion of Irelaud for deeper crimes 
and greater horrors ; man has been 
set against man ; but now country 
is to be leagued against country; an 
Irish Convention is to complete 
wliat Irish agitation has begun. 

“ But is there no majesty in the 
law, no power in the government, 
that can awe or control these des- 
perate proceedings? Is agitation to 
be allowed to ripen into mischief, 
mischief into sedition, and sedition 
into civil war; without one vigorous 
attempt on the part of the guardians 
of the public safety to protect the 
commoiiw(ialth from the disasters 
impending ovei* it ? With the cer- 
tainty tliat the present Cabinet must 
f(‘el of l)(‘ing backed by the support 
of every fiietid to peai'o and order 
ill the empire*, surely tlun e can be no 
fear to grapple with tiie dithculty,- 
great thoiigli that difliculty he ? 
Whi*ri*fore is the hesitation? Tin? 
Right Honourable Secretary for Ire- 
land is not wont to he daunted in 
the execution of his duty; neither is 
he fiupj) 0 scd to he delicieut in the 
ability to devis(», or the energy to 
exert the means of asserliug the 
authority of the (Government and of 
llie law. AVhat is the avowed object 
of the agitators of Ireland ? Sepa- 
ration ; — separation from the British 
empire; with the liberty, we must 
suppose, to form foreign alliances 
against England! Why, what an 
absurdity is this ? 

“ It will hardly be believed in 
aftt?r ages, that a proposition so mon- 
strous— lliat impudence so consurn- 
inatc— that a confidence in tlie igno- 
rance of the Irish people so great — 
existed in the nineteenth century. 
Still greater will be the wonder that 
it existed so long unchecked — that 
society allowed itself to be outraged 
— that the law allowed itself to bo 
insulted — that the government al- 
lowed itself to be braved, day after 
day^ week after week, and monik af- 
ter month, by a band of selfish agita- 
tors, whose very insignificance in 
numbers, wealth, and station, was 
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almost an excuse for tbe supine con* 
tempt with which they were treat- 
ed.** 

Every man in Great Britain knows 
that this is the state of Ireland ; but 
it is not generally ki^own, either 
what is the real cause of this dread- 
ful state of things, or the imminent 
danger which it threatens to the 
whole empire. The Whigs, seeing 
tliat their darling system of conci- 
liation and concession has brought 
the country to such an extremity, 
shut theJr eyes to the subject altoge- 
ther, and, without ever thinking of 
the results in Ireland, resolve the 
more strenuously to apply it on the 
most exK'iided scale in this country. 

It is, therefore, of incalculable im- 
portance that it should be constantly 
repeated, and generally known, that 
it is the fFA/V/.s and the Whigs alone 
who hare brought InlaiifL to this 
pass ; that it is ibeir ambition and 
agitation which has for half a cen- 
ttn y disti’iicted that unhappy coun- 
try ; that it is their principles \\ hicli 
have hh«*u disseminuled through its 
ruthless inhabitants; their p4)Iit.ical 
inacliinery vviiich lias b<»en there 
erected with such uiiparallided con- 
se(|uences, and their system of mis- 
rule which has almost extinguished 
every vestige of order throughout 
the land. For thirty years past, all 
that the Whigs recommended and 
contended for has been done for 
tlie Emerald Isle. They recoin- 
ineiided the relaxation of the Catho- 
lic code, and the (catholic code was 
relaxed ; they stnmuously contend- 
ed for Catholic emancipation, and 
Catholic emancipation was granted ; 
they incessantly inctilcated a conci- 
liatory system, and a conciliatory 
system was ])ursued ; they boasted, 
if they had the government of Ire- 
land, they wouUi soon render it 
trninpiil, and they obtained the go- 
vernineni; they contended for a wide 
extension of the electoral franchise 
to the Catholic, and the extinction 
of the Protestant corporations, and 
they have carried both these ob- 
jects. And under this increasing 
system of conciliation, weakness, 
, and concession, Ireland has been 
constantly growing worse, until at 
length, upon the acquiitition of the 
Refdrin Bill and the triumph of de- 
mocratic principles, its state has be- 
come absolutely intolerable, and a 
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disgrace, not only to Great Britain, 
but to Europe. 

There is notliing extraordinary, 
or at variance with what might have 
been expected, in this lamentable 
progress. It was all predicted, be- 
fore the system of concession began, 
by those who knew Ireland best on 
the other side of the water, or who 
had any liistorical information on 
this. Men do not become major 
at a year old : if we expose early 
youth to the duties and the tempta- 
tions of manhood, inevitable luin 
must bo the coiisecpKMice. A nation 
is not fit for free institutions or a 
liberal system in the infancy of ci- 
vilisation. Centuries must roll over 
Ireland before she can bear, with- 
out distraction, the political pas- * 
himis of England. When her people 
are industrious, sober, and rational ; 
when a large proportion of the mid- 
dling ranks have some property and 
homeiliiiig to lose by convulsion; 
wlien practical information is gene- 
rally dillused, and useful know ledge 
8j)r4‘ad among the poor; when they 
liave been ibund, in a word, faitli- 
ful in a very little, then they may be 
made rulers over ten cities. But to 
invest its semiharbarous, destitute, 
and priest-ridden population with 
the same political franchises, and the 
same electoral powers as the sober 
yeomanry of England ; to pour into 
their ardeut and impassioned minds 
the same passions, as it was not 
deemed safe to extend to England 
till the. eighth century of its coustf- 
tutioiial monarchy, was an act of 
insanity, to which there is nothing 
comparable in English history, and 
shews that our rulers are the worthy 
imitators of tlie French National 
Assembly, who had one system of 
government ready for men in all 
stages of civilisation, from the sa- 
vage to the philosopher, and would 
willingly have charged themselves 
with the formation of constitutions 
for the whole human race. What 
has now been done, is not to give the 
least liberty to the people, for they 
arc utterly incapable of either un- 
derstanding or exercising it; but to 
bestow an enormous and despotic 
power upon the priests, and the de- 
magogues, the very men whose am- 
bition has proved the ruin of the 
country. 

That evil, however, has been done. 
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and cauiiot be undone. Tlic point 
for consideration now is, wJiat is to 
be the effect, we do not say upon 
Ireland, but upon the whole empire, 
of this formidable invasion of demo- 
cratic violence, and Catholic ambi- 
tion. Upon this head there is no 
room, wc fear, for any but the most 
gloomy prognostications. Ireland, 
under the misrule of the Whigs, has 
got to such a pitch of anarchy, that 
it will require all the energy and 
power of England to put it down. 
A civil war must be anticipated, in the 
effort to expel from their minds the 
inflammatory doctrines with which 
the Whigs have filled them. And 
when tins calamitous event arrives, 
arc wc to suppose that the other 
powers of Europe will remain un- 
concerned spectators of the strife ? 
Is there no danger of France lending 
the hand of frateruity to the ardent 
spirits on the other side of St George’s 
Channel 't Are we sure that they will 
refuse the proffered alliance and aid 
of the Hibernian Republic *? Are the 
projects of 1798 quite forgotten? 
Has England any certainty from the 
extreme fidelity with tviiich they 
have kept their promise in regard to 
Catholic Emancipation, that the Irish 
demagogues will be perfectly loyal 
to the Crown of Great Britain under 
a separate legislature? These are 
questions which it will become the 
British legislators to ask themselves, 
in anticipation of the events which, 
to all human appearance, will meet 
them at the very threshold of the 
New Parliament. 

In considering this subject, it is of 
importance always to bear in mind the 
profound and inextinguishable jea- 
lousy with which all the Euroj)ean 
powers, and all parties on the Con- 
tinent, regard the naval superiority 
and political importance of England, 
We do not exaggerate when we say 
that this feeling is universal. All 
parties, royalists, republicans, aris- 
tocrats, democrats, vie with each 
other in iheir deep and universal 
hatred of this country. It is hard to 
say, whether it is most virulent in 
the royalist or democratic writers; 
in Lacretelle or Thiers ; or whether 
it prevails most at the imperial or 
the republican courts at St Peters- 
burgh or Paris. They may like the 
English as individuals, they may ad- 
mire their institutions; but they all 
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have the most cordial hatred at their 
political power, and would gladly 
join in a crusade to restore what they 
call the Liberty of tlic Seas ; that is, 
to destroy the English fleet, and w'itli 
it the political preponderance of this 
country. * 

Our West India Colonics also arc 
placed, as it wore, within the jaws 
of a power animated with as hitter a 
feeling of animosity at England, and 
possessed of perhaps greater mcaiiK 
of injuring it. America has long 
coveted Jamaica ; she openly aspires 
to the dominion of the Gulf of IMexi- 
co; and by the possession of the Ha- 
vannah and Cuba, she will ere long 
obtain it. When the evil day comes 
to England, the Southern States of 
America will notbeslow in coalescing 
with our* West India islands; and 
Avith them will fall seven millions 
annually of exported manufactures 
and import duties to tlie Britisli Em- 
pire. It is impossible adequately to 
mea.sure the extent of this calamity. 
National bankruptcy must imme- 
diately ensue from the failure of so 
large a portion of the revenue, and 
unheard of distress must spread 
among our manufactures from the 
extinction of so great a part of their 
export sale; but what is that to the 
llevolulionists ? They never have, 
and never will learn by experience, 
but will ga on in future as in time 
past, deriding the clanger, and re- 
gardless of consequences, till it falls 
upon them, 

Tlie situation, therefore, of tlic 
English empire is very peculiar. 
Two Hirge and important parts of, 
its dominions tire ready to break off, 
to coalesce with any neighbour to 
sever the connexion with thcj mo- 
ther country ; and wc have at that 
very moment placed over our heads 
a legislature, chosen in such a way, 
as to be of all others the least cal- 
culated to hold together the un- 
wieldy dominion. The British cities 
loudly clamoured at the late elec- 
tions for immediate emancipation of 
the negroes; and the West Indies 
have not one representative of their 
interest in Parliament. The Reform 
Bill has effectually disfraneshised the 
colonies ; the East and West Indies ; 
and' Canada put together couM 
hardly muster up five votes. In- 
stead of men identified with their 
interests, acquainted Avith their cir* 
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ciimstaiicea, sliarhig in tlicir feelinga, 
wc havtj the legihlatiire filled with 
the delegates of deluded manufactu- 
rers, pledged to measiives that must 
lead to their destruction. While the 
Radicals of England are clamouring 
for instant freedom for the savages 
of the West liidh^a ; the Repealers of 
Ireland are struggling for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and uncontrolled 
license for the savages of Ireland; 
and the government, whicli lives 
upon expedients and concessions, 
btrives to preserve its ascendency, 
l.-y conceding sometimes to the one 
faction, and sometimes to the other. 
In the midst of sucli ngltatioii and 
vacillation, industry is paralysed, 
and property disappears, in both the 
discontoited ])avts of our domi- 
rdoii; and eviMi tiie well-ahected in 
Ireland and the West Indies, from 
a sense of the intolerable evils they 
are sullering under Rritisl) rule, in- 
sensibly fall into the wishes of 
tliose who represent a separation 
fn>iu the mother country as tlie 
only remedy for the existing cala- 
Is it possible that mjcIi a 
statt‘. of things can continue for any 
length of time; or least of all, that 
it can continue in presence of 
pdweiful and energetic enemies, 
anxious for the first moment of 
weakness to combine against this 
4*ountry, and wia^ak upon (ireat 
i5rit till the fancied wrongs, and real 
jealousie^S of one hundred and liity 
years? 

I’he W higs have been in power 
little more than two years; hut, 
duriiig that time, they Jiave contrived 
to furnish precedents for almost 
every species of disaster ivhicii can 
bo aceumiihited upon the empire. 
Are llu‘ political agitabus ^iolent 
and seditious in their <lesigns ; do 
they threaten the traiiqiii liity or 
peace of the state ; they can appeal 
to the Ministers of State who corre- 
sponded with Political Unions, and 
expressed their humble thanks to 
the president of an assemblage of 
1/)0,000 men, by whom resolutions 
to pay no taxes were passed. Is 
murder or anarchy threatened ; they 
can appeal to a Premier who ad- 
vised the Bishops to put their houses^ 
in order. Do other nations assail 
Great Britain, while torn by its in- 
surgent provinces, and seek to con- 
vert a moment of intestino weakness 
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into one of foreign subjugalion ; 
they have the precedent ot Belgium 
ready to apply to the quarrel be- 
tween Ireland and hlngland, and will 
find ample vindication for all they 
can do in the protocols of Lord 
Palmerston. Foreign eneinks, do* 
niestic revolutionists, Jiavc been 
taught by an unprincipled adminis- 
tration, the lessons which they may 
turn with fatal eficct against the 
peace and independence of the 
empire. W(^ do not say that our 
rulers did these things with this in- 
tention ; what we assert is, that 
they have this consequence ; and 
such always will be the result of 
measures pursucul by ambitious men, 
reckless ofevery thing hut their own 
party purposes. 

The sy^'tem of government pursued 
of late ill Ireland, has been so vari- 
able that it is impossible to say on 
what ]>riiiciple it is founded. TJiey 
Iiave alternately (‘arcssod and fawned 
oil the leaders of agibition, and let 
loose the vials of their wrath on their 
misguided followers. Blond, as Mr 
()'(yoniiel says, has been shed pro- 
fusely in Ireland .''inee Lord Angh?- 
sey’s administration liegan ; and the 
author of all that discord lias been 
placed at the head of llie bar. So far 
as any thing like principle can \ie 
discovered in their conduct, they 
appear to have made it a rule to 
cringe to the revolutionists of autho- 
rity, and rage against the revolution- 
ists of no consideration ; to aet with 
severity towards the poor, and with 
we.akness towards the depositaries 
even of rabble authority. The symp- 
toms of a better spirit were once 
visible, and Mr Stanley’s administra- 
tion began with a vigour wliich made 
tlic hearts of all patriots in the king- 
dom glad ; but the bright dawn was 
soon overcast, and in the tempest of 
Reform, all the promises of the morn- 
ing were overwhelmed. I\lr Boytou 
has well characterized, at one of tho 
late meetings of the Conservative 
Society in Dublin, their proceedings : 
— As long as there was a fair pros- 
pect that by our exertions in the dif- 
ferent counties we might be enabled 
to give that support in Parliament to 
that party to which we are allied, I 
allude to the English Conservative 
party — a party from wliicJi I trust 
the Irish Protestant Conservative 
party never will bo disunited—^ 
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(cheerB)«-a8 long, I say, as there was 
a fair prospect of supporting those 
individuals of our party, by opposing 
the members which were put for- 
ward by government, it was plainly 
our duty to strain every nerve as 
well to return our own friends, and 
failing in that, to oust the govern- 
ment candidates— (cheera.) The po- 
sition in which we are now placed is 
of a twofold nature — first, witli re- 
spect to the Roman Catholics on one 
hand, who are our most formidable 
opponents — (hear, hear.) I do not 
mean the Roman Catholic proprie- 
tors of Ireland generally — for that 
there does exist a body of Roman 
Catholics who possess property in 
this country, and who are as sinxious 
as we are to stem the mighty move- 
ment which is now going forward, 
there can be no doubt. The conduct 
of this body has excited the vvratli 
of the demagogues and their agents 
the priests. Such is the state of 
thraldom in which they are held, 
that thr. Homan Catholic gentry and 
man of wealth are unable to give 
utterance to the feelings l>y which I 
am confident they are animated — 

( hear, hear.) It must be their inte- 
rest to preserve their properties — 
and, if the present movement be un- 
checked, the religion of the party 
possessing wealth will form but an 
indifferent excuse for his retaining it 
•—(hear, hear, hear.) In addition to 
the priests and agitators who hold 
the democracy of tlie country in their 
power, we have also to contend with 
a second foe, namely, the govern- 
ment of this country, which is main- 
ly mischievous by the assistance 
which it affords to the Roman Catho- 
lic democracy in its tremendous 
efforts to upset Protestantism and 
property* in this country — (hear, 
bear, hear.) Government partakes 
of the Manichean principle — namely, 
that it contains an evil spirit and a 
good spirit — an evil principle and a 
ood principle, A disposition has 
eeii recently evinced by certain 
members of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to act upon a conservative prin- 
ciple; and make some effort to stop 
the effects that must follow the as- 
cendency which the democratic par- 
ty have obtained, the first result of 
which must be the separation of this 
country from the parent state— (hear, 
hear.) So far this good principle 
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extends — ^if any thing can be called 
good that emanates from such a 
source — (cheers.) VVe find, hpwever, 
that this slight exhibition to do good 
is controlled by another portion of 
the Irish government — whose exer- 
tions are unremitting to render nuga- 
tory even this trifling tendency to 
repair errors.” 

Of the system pursued by govern- 
ment and its efl’ects, the same elo- 
quent and powerful orator gives the 
following account: — 

‘‘My wish is to unite all classes of 
Protestants, and tliere are many who 
are not members of this Society, who 
are as deeply interested in the inaiu- 
tctiaiice of' order as we are, and who, 

1 believe, begin to see, since llie re- 
sult of the elections has become 
known, the mischievous course they 
liad been pursuing — (hear, liear.) — ■ 

1 should therefore bo. iinxious to sub- 
mit to the Society an address to pro- 
prietors of every denomination in 
this country — not confining it to the 
members oftlu* Conservative* Socie- 
ty, but to those without its pale — 
shewing thorn the necessity of uni- 
ting upon one principle of rendering 
innocuous the eiforts of Mr O’Coii- 
iiel and his party — and to lay before 
the government a plain Htaleinent of 
the actual condition of the country, 
calling upon them to adopt measures 
to give a permanent security to pro- 
perty, and at the*, same time to con- 
trol that agitatiem which has mainly 
been encouraged by llie government, 
and whicii is now in .its results de- 
vasUiting the country — (cheers.) — I 
need not repeat, what 1 said before, 
that it is plain to any person that if 
the same system of government 
which has been pursued for the last 
two years be preserved in, no man's 
life err property will be safe in three 
of the provinces — and property, even 
in Ulster, will not be worth five years' 
purchase — (hear, hear, hear) — there- 
fore any person who has property to 
lose ought to be equally interested 
with us in its preservation, even al- 
though they may not be imbued witli 
BO deep a tinge of party feeling as we 
arc — (hear, hear.) It must be mani- 
fest to the most careless observer, 
« that there is a deterniiiiatiou on the 
part of the democracy to make a 
general attack upon all property in 
the country— it ought to be our care 
to effect, if possible, such an organi- 
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zatiou of Protestant strength as will 
enable us to repel the attack.” — 
(Cheers.) 

From this continuance of suffering 
and anarchy in Ireland, nothing but 
additional anxiety for a dissolution 
ot the Union can be anticipated. The 
Irish see, by bitter experience, that 
it is productive of no other result, 
but misery to them. And how is it 
to be expected that any class in that 
country is long to advocate the con- 
nexion with ago vcrninent from which 
such a result flows ? Can wi; expect 
that the Irisli are to remain loyal to a 
dynasty under whose rule they have 
experienced incessant murder, an- 
archy, and wretchrMlness ? Can we 
expect that the Protestants are to 
retain their loyalty when the daggeris 
jierpetually held to their throats, and 
tlieir lives and properties, even in the 
most trancjuil parts of tlie country, 
are not worth two years* purchase V 
Can we suppose that the Ihiglish peo- 
ple are long to look on llie Irish 
Union as a puhlic benelit, when they 
see that country daily netting worse 
and worse; the army of the empire in- 
cesantly absorbed in keeping it from 
breaking into open insurrection ; and 
its industry constantly uverwlielmed 
by tiie inundation of its indigence V 
Tlie, tiling is ob\iously out of the 
(piestion. Mutual r(».criinination and 
disgust must ensue on both sides of 
the Channel, and the people of both 
countries prepared to relincjuish, 
without a struggle, a connexion from 
which nothing but mutual calamity 
has hitherto ensued, but ivliich must, 
if severed, yirove fatal to tlie inde- 
pendence of both. 

Is there any man in his senses, out 
of the pale of O'Coiineirs dupes, who 
imagines that if the union of tin* 
Parliaments is dissolved, the union of 
the Crowns will long survive the se- 
paration ? With a Parliament chosen 
by the Catholic tea-pouudevs,led by 
0*(*onnell, and iutlamed by the vio- 
lent hatred at this country which is 
unhappily so common in the sisterislc, 
what chance is there that the suprema- 
cy of lingland will be acknowledged? 

' — Will France, which ever since the 
Uevolution has been looking to Ire- 
land as the weak point in the British 
empire, when the point of the wedge 
may be inserted, forego the long- 
wished for opportunity of allying it- 
self with the daring and reckless 


spirits on the other side of St 
Geoi^e’s Channel? And what chance 
has England of maintaining its inde- 
pendence, if pressed by a coalition of 
the Continental States, eager to hum- 
ble the mistress of the waves, with 
Ireland in its rear in a state of fierce 
and implacable hostility? When the 
principles we have inculcated in re- 
gard to Belgium, and the example we 
have set at Antwerp are retorted 
upon ourselves ; vvhen the European 
Powers tell us that we must concede 
to the insurgent province, and that 
a separation of the government of 
the two islands, and a close alliance 
between the rebels and France is 
essential to the peace of Europe ; 
with what moral force will we be able 
to resist the infcTence, with what 
ydiysical strengtli repel the aggres- 
sion ? 

Ireland, tlieiefore, is no longer a 
question from whicb the people of 
iMigiand c.in turn with indifference, 
or banish from their minds as hope- 
less as if it was the affair of a foreign 
state. Our own (‘xistmice as a na- 
tion, our national iiidopendeiice, our 
civil liberties, are at stake. The 
]>enl now staring us in tlie face, may 
produce consctpieiices which all the 
)night of "Napoleon could not effect. 
The great danger which threatens all 
iicinocratic states, is the dismeinber- 
inent of the distant provinces of the 
empire. ^Ve have chosen to multi- 
ply this danger tenfold by the demo- 
cratic constUuliou we have given to 
England, and the free scope to po- 
pular passion vvliich we Jiave esta- 
blished ill Ireland. By Catliolic 
emancipation, w^e have opened to the 
leaders of the Popish hierarchy ac- 
cess to the l^egislature. By the Re- 
form Bill, we have placed the Irish 
representation at the mercy of a fu- 
rious and empassioiied multitude, 
skilfully directed by cool and able 
leaders, who wield the energies of 
that fierce democracy for their own 
private ambition, and the establish- 
ment of an independent republic in 
that island, in which the whole 
power will really be in their hands. 
As the reward of our indulgent and 
libertil conduct towards that coun- 
try, we receive a tierce and haughty 
demand for a separation ; accompa- 
nied with the threat that they will 
never cease to agitate and distract 
both countries till the dismember- 
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nicnt of tlic empire in eflected. We 
long ago asserted that the passing of 
the Reform Bill u^ould ultimately 
prove the death-warrant of the Bri- 
tish Empire. How raphlly are the 
immediate foreseen and foretold coii- 
sequenees of that measure, hurrying 
on the catastrophe ! 

Is tlien the case utterly hoj)eloss ? 
Are there no means, oven after all 
the insanity of the last five years, of 
averting the prostration of the Bri- 
tish Empire ? And are we to be con- 
tent to remain quietly allowing mur- 
der, conflagration, and massacre to 
prevail in Ireland, till the sense of 
unbearable agony produce a convul- 
sive effort, which for ever separates 
the two isJands Y No ! the means of 
salvation still remain : tlu*y are sim- 
ple, easy, and just, of tried eflirac}- 
and established force. If tlio em- 
pire is torn asunder, it is only be- 
cause from the force of political pre- 
judice we refuse to use them. 

Ireland possesses within its bosom, 
a great aral noble race, hound to this 
country by every tic of religion, 
kindred, and interest ^ indomitable 
ill resolution, inexliaustible in re- 
sources; whose organization, under 
the pressure of coiurnon danger, has 
become perfect ; whose courage is 
equal to the rudest encounter. Re- 
peatedly during the last three cen- 
turies, when concession and weak- 
ness had brought the country to the 
brink of ruin, have they interposed, 
and with their mighty arm stayed 
the spoiler. They saved it in the 
Tyrone rebellion ; tiny saved it in 
1708; they arc ready to save it in 
1838. Their interests are identified 
with England ; their hearts are Bri- 
tish ; tlie.y sympathize wilh tlie glo- 
ries of England, and execrate tlio 
infidel triumphs of the tri-color, 
'fhey know that arejieal of the Union 
would speedily be followed by the 
confiscation of their estates, the firing 
of their dwellings, the murder of 
their families. Their feelings, their 
as6ocla;iouH, are all identified with 
England’s glory; tliey recur with 
enthusiasm to the Revolution of KiSH, 
which established oui' national liber- 
ties, and recount with deserved pride 
their heroic achievements in the war 
with the French Revolution. No- 
thing but infatuation could prevent 
tJie English Government and the 
J^ngliali nation, at such a crisis as tho 
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present, from entering into a cordial 
co-operation and union witli this he- 
roic body. 

Of the principles of this body we 
cannot give a better account than in 
the words of the Honourable and 
Rev.rilarciis Beresford at a late meet- 
ing of the Conservative Society- of 
Dublin. 

“ Uly Lord, the Orangemen of Ire- 
land av(i not men who would bi? led 
on by any reckless or desperate set 
of individuals, howe.ver high their 
station, or liowever groat their gra- 
dation in socii'ty, to attempt to mur- 
der a judge of the land, and set in 
flames one of the principal cities in 
his Majesty’s dominions. Neither 
are the Orangemen a body wlio 
would hurry cm revolution for the 
purpose of enjoying the plunder that 
migi»t be llij owii in their wiiy. Nei- 
ther are tlie Orangemen a mol) that 
would stand round the atheist and 
the blasphemer, and cheer him on 
while he was singing tiie ]<raises of 
anarchy and contusion. Neithrn*, my 
Lord, are the Orangemen a body who 
would take away the blessed Book 
of God from the rising generation. 
NeitluM* are ti»e Orangemen a class of 
persons wlio would depiive God’s 
I'oor biimled creatures of bis best 
and rnoi't im'stimable gift — the know- 
ledge of salvation. jNeitber are the 
Orangemen persons wlio wouhl pull 
down the (diiircli — they know not 
Avhy nor wiierefove — unless it were 
to ])lease a reckh’ss, wild, and un- 
godly set of individuals. But, my 
Loril, the Oraijgem(‘ii are a class of 
persons who are always ready to 
support tlie law of the land — even at 
the expense of the last drop of their 
blood. They will repel outrage, but 
not create it. 8’fie Orangemen of 
Ireland are ready to snpjiort the 
Church as by law established — aye, 
and as their fatliers did before them, 
commit their bodies to the flames 
before they would suffer the blas- 
])heinous and heretical Church of 
Home to fill this land once more with 
her abominations. My Lord, the 
tlrangeineii of Ireland arc scriptural 
(8iristians, (’hurcli of England men, 
and Presbyterians — Imt yet one body 
qnited in heart and spirit, and deter- 
mined to support each other in all 
cases of difficulty and danger. They 
are determined to make a noble 
stand against rebellion, revolution| 
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anarchy, and bloodshed— and for the 
truth that has come down to us, and 
which they value more than their 
lives, or any possession vvliicli they 
have under heaven. And l(*t no man 
say that our dear and cherished bre- 
thren, the Presbyterians, do not join 
heart and hand in supporting *our 
('hurcli. Having lived in a mixed 
population oT Preahy ter Ians and 
Church of England men, 1 can bear 
Avitriess tliat when a man in th.e mi- 
nistry is a real minister of tlio Ciiurch 
of England, wlio liolds to the spirit 
of tlie" liturgy and the articles of the 
Christian tiiith, and discharges his 
duty as a faithful steward, then the 
Presbyterians look up to that ninu 
and bless hiiTi,” 

This body in Ireland is not only 
numerous, brave, and energetic, but 
it is united. The iinminciu*e*of tlie 
danger lias produced an organization 
in that country to wliich wc have 
nothing as yet comparahle in Great 
Pritaiij ; and united the nobles and 
tlie people, the high and the low, to a 
degree (»f which we can liardly form 
an idea. When tlie liefonn agitation 
was at its height in Ireland in spring 
183*2, the lead(*rs of this iiitrepitl 
body formed a Society in Dublin to 
counteract the inilnence of the O- 
tholic ])riestliood, and the success of 
tlieir efforts has already exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. To 
tlie efforts, the bohl and manly (dVorts 
of that Society, wc owe the intrepid 
stand made by tlie North of Ireland 
against tiie Reform Hill ; a stand 
which, if imitated in other places 
with tlie same resolution, would liavfj 
prevented that fatal measure from 
ever he.coming tlie law of the land. 
Meetings were there held, attended 
by 50,000 men, to petition against the 
suicidal measure, and Iilarl Roden 
presented a petition against it signed 
by 130,000 persons. It is to orgami- 
zatioii, the admirable organization 
established by the Conservative So- 
ciety in Dublin, that these splendid 
and orderly efforts are owing ; and a 
memorable example docs it afford to 
the other parts of the empire, of 
what can be done, even in the face of 
extreme danger, by the union of able 
and indefatigable leaders with intre- 
pid and enthusiastic followers. 

Of the proceedings of the Society 
which has organized this great and 
patnotic1)ody into its present activo 
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and efficient ftinn, we cannot give 
so good an account as in the words of 
Mr Boy ton. “ I Indie ve, my Lord, that 
wc have not f-o much reason to com- 
plain of the effects ol Rotonii in thin- 
ning our laiil.'s as the Government 
have. We tohi the Goveruraent that 
they would lose all these members, 
and that they would be transferred 
to Mr O’Coniiidi, niid the prophecy 
lias been fulfilled both in spirit and 
letter. We are not, however, to be 
disheartened at any thing that has 
occurred. \Ve have not been taken 
by surprise — all that has occurred 
we fully anticipated — but notwitli- 
btanding, our lorce in the present 
Parliament is nearly as btrong as in 
the Parliament which preceded it. 
It is important to impress the public 
mind with a just idea of the discom- 
fiture whicli the Government experi- 
enced at the eh‘Ctions in this country. 
We have avii])le means to recover 
the position which we once occupied. 
We must iiis])ire the lower orders 
with eoiifidenee. This Society lias 
l^ecn onl(j in existence Jar a sjjace of 
nine months, and I would appeal to 
anp gentleman in Ireland, whether 
there dors not e.risf a spirit in the 
lower order rf the pojmlation on this 
Jirst dag of 18**3, which i/vy %iu- 
Iniown in This Society has 

created that sjiirit, and given a tone 
and intensity unpovalleled in the his- 
tory of the country. And are. wo 
now to think, lliat because the elec- 
tions are over our business is at an 
end f No, my Lord, it is our duty to 
stand Ju n*, not merely as an elec- 
tion committee, l»ut to remain hero 
as the nioulhpieee of the Protestant 
population — as the centre around 
which they are to rally on all oc- 
casions — as tlm head to wliich they 
are always to look for advice — and 
as the arij) to wliich they sliould al- 
ways aj>ply for protection. I recol- 
lect leavin your Lordship iuLondon 
in June and 1 told your Lord- 
ship that I would come over to Ire- 
land and supply for three months 
the enemies of our name and race 
ample materials for digestion. I 
think I kept my word. 1 now pro- 
mise our enemies, whether they be 
found in the. Clastic or the Corn- 
Exchange, that for the coming six 
months they shall have ample mate- 
rials for thCsir consideration. I trust 
wc shall he able to promote a siiii it of 
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confidence among Protestants of eve« 
Tj denomination^ and procure a per- 
fect consolidation of all Protestants 
in the country^ from the peer to the 
peasant. We must place before the 
rrotestant mind of the country, the 
secret of their owm power. It is folly 
to say, that possessing, as they do, a 
vast preponderance of the wealth of 
the country — and in possession of so 
vast a proportion of the surface of 
the land — and the only sound por- 
tion of the population — with all the 
rank, property, and intelligence of 
the country on their side — it is a fol- 
ly to say that two millions and a ludf 
of such people could bo any thing 
else but a powerful and irresistible 
body, and, if not placed under the 
most trying circumstances they 
would have had a preponderating 
majority at the late elections. Where- 
ever a Conservative and a Repeal 
candidate were in the fields the Go- 
vernment invariably supported the Re- 
pealer. It is the manifest duty of 
every Government to support pro- 
perty against population, but in every 
instance at the late elections, the Go- 
vernmenl were invai iabfy found sup- 
portiny the Repealer and the Demo- 
crat against the Conservative candi- 
date^ who was ready and anxious to 
maintain peace, order, and trarupiil- 
lity.” 

We extract from one of the last 
speeches of that intrepid and ])atri- 
otic nobleman, the Earl of lloden, 
the following account of the object 
of the Society ; — 

“ From the first formation of the So- 
ciety, I need hardly tell this respect- 
able meeting, that I have taken a 
most lively and anxious interest in 
its progress. It has been my delight 
to watch over your proceedings 
week after week ; and although at a 
distance from you — detained, in 
some instances by public, ii^others 
by privfcte duty — 1 have waited most 
anxiously for the opportunity which 
has arrived to-day of joining and 
uniting with you personally in that 
great and important cause for the 
maintenance ol which we originally 
combined in this room — namely, to 
support and uphold the Protestant 
institutions of the country. 1 am 
'persuaded, and every day 1 live the 
persuasion becomes stronger, that it 
is to Protestantism in Ireland is to 
be ascribed that liberty of con- 
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science as well as personal liberty, 
which is enjoyed, not merely by the 
Protestants themselves, but by the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of this 
country. It is therefore, sir, because 
I wish well to all my countrymen, of 
every persuasion and denomination, 
that I would uphold the principles 
of Protestantism. I would say to 
you, as I have said it in my place in 
Parliament — and as I am n^ady to 
assert whenever I may be called up- 
on — that I consider Protestantism 
in this country as the nucleus of all 
the liberties we have enjoyed — and 
to that alone we may trust the con- 
tinuation of that happiness and free- 
dom so long enj4)yed by the inhabit- 
ants of this country; and therefore, 
sir, you will not be surprised when 
1 state it to be my determination — 
moving in that sphere of life in 
which God lias placed me, to use 
every ine.ans in my power to forward 
and uphold so great and important 
an object. If we once admit that llic 
truth found in Protestantism is a 
matter of indifference— if we once 
admit that it signifies not to Avbat 
religion a man belong, providecl he 
be sincere in his belief in it — we 
then make no diflerence between 
truth and error. The Bible would 
be a useless book, instead of being the 
charter of a Christian’s privilege, and 
the foundation of a sinner’s hope.” 

The general .object of the Protest- 
ant Society is, to counteract the 
movements, and defeat the objects, 
of the Catholic Revolutionists ; and 
for a description of these objects, 
we willingly turn to a late number 
of one of the ablest of the Conser- 
vative papers of Great Britain. 

" The first objsct of Catholic le- 
gislation,” says the Standard^ “ and 
of the intrigues for which their le- 
gislative power gives them opportu- 
nity, is the overthrow of the Church 
establishment in Ireland ; the over- 
throw of the Church establishment 
in England — aye, and in Scotland, 
too, 7 nu$t follow. Upon this ground, 
though we have higher to conn?, we 
appeal to the clergy of all ranks, to 
the patrons of Church preferment of 
all degrees, throughout Great Bri- 
tain — we appeal to them to aid the 
Conservative Society of Ireland, in 
repelling the first invasion of their 
rights and property. 

The second object of the Popish 
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party in Parliamenti is the extirpa* 
tionof the Protestant religion. Upon 
this ground we invoke the aid of all 
Christian churchmen and Dissenters* 
of whatever denomination, to aid that 
Society which, in resisting the ag- 
gression of this Popish faction, cham- 
pions the vital interests of Christian- 
ity, and literally prevents the dosing 
of the gospel against seven or eight 
millions of our fellow-subjects. 

“ The third object of the Popish 
faction in Parliament, is the osten- 
tatiously avowed one, the repeal of 
the Ihnon, Let the inanufactui’er,. 
the fundholder, the party concerned 
in the Hast or West India trade — let, 
indeed, any man concernod to main- 
tain the power and station of Great 
Britain, hut relleet upon the import 
of these five words — the repeal of the 
Union — the repeal of that Union 
which, thirty-two years ago, was 
elTeeted at sucli a cost, in order to 
avoid apolitical separation; and that 
at a luomeiit whmi the power of 
Po[)ery liad been crushed into the 
dust by its dideat in a recent rebel- 
lion, VV'hat would be the elfeet of 
a repeal of the Union now, when 
Popery lias been jiampered to its 
present liigh and palmy state? Let, 
we say, those who have property, 
particularly funded property, — 
let those who are engaged in any 
branch of commerce — let those who 
have any British feeling, reflect deli- 
lierately upon what wmiilfl follow 
from a repeal of the Union ; and 
then let them ask themselves whe- 
ther they ought not to lend a hand 
to the Protestants of Ireland, who 
are standing in the breach against 
that plague ?” 

Wiien a powerful body, acting up- 
on these principles, is organized f«»r 
the defence of order in Ireland, and 
to preserve its union with this coun- 
try, it is surely the height of madness 
fill* Government to throwaway such 
auxiliaries, to alienate sncli aftec- 
tions, on the very eve of a conflict for 
the dismemhermeiit of the empire. 
Yet this is what the Ministry have 
liiive done, and ar(» doing, by coa- 
lescing on every occasion with tho 
Catholic Repealer in preference to 
the Protestant Unionist, — the fire- 
brand of anarchy, and dismemberer 
of tlie empire, in preference t<? the 
friend of order, and tried supporter 
of the British constitution. 
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Of the extent to which the anarch!-, 
cal meetings, so loudly praised and 
warmly supported at one time by 
Ministers, have gone in Ireland, wo 
cannot give a better proof than is 
contained in the following charge of 
.Judge Joy to the grand Jury at the 
late Longford Assizes : — ” I am sorry 
to learn, that there is an appearance 
of moral disease in your country, 
more fatal and pernicious in its im- 
mediate eflect 8 ,and far more destruc- 
tive. in its general consetpiences, than 
that physical disease which Provi- 
dence htiR already considerably alle- 
viated in your country. Large as- 
sembHes of the people have taken 
place for the purpose of resisting the 
1.1W, exciting discontent, and ob- 
structing those persons who arc ex- 
ercising their due rights, and for the 
purpose of depriving tliem of that 
property which tlie Jaw has given 
them ; and wliich the law, so long as 
it remains as it is, must secure to 
them. Large assemblies liave been 
convoked, for the purpose of enter- 
ing into a combination to resist the 
law, and obstructing those who are 
coming forward in the exercise of 
their just rights. This state of things 
cannot be suffered to exist, for evil, 
you may bo assured, must be the 
result. If it be not checked, there 
is ail end to all social order — to all 
peace — to all protection for life and 
property, and those ties by which 
society are kept together must be 
ultimately severed ;"if such a state 
of things be permitted to exist, no 
man will know what to call his own 
— no man can exercise his will over 
that which is his own, but must sub- 
missively bend to that most despotic 
of nil tyrants — the tyranny of the 
mob. It becomes my duty, there- 
fore, to enter into an explanation of 
the law upon this subject. Persons, 
it is stated, have assembled in large 
bodies, with arms, with flying ban- 
ners, with ensigns, denoting the ob- 
ject of llieir assembling, and thus in- 
spiring terror into the peaceable sub- 
jeets of bis Majesty. The very ex- 
istence of this i at once pronounce 
to be a revolution of the law, wJiich 
calls for, and is deserving of punish- 
iTient. Gentlemen, in some* cases 
they have given specific directions 
as to who should be employed by 
particular persons, and wiio siiould 
not. They have assumed a control- 
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ling iLutlicMTity over the labour of the 
country^ by dictating to those, who 
are necessarily^ obliged to employ 
persons under them ; and have also 
exercised a dictatorial authority In 
saying, * You shall not employ tliis 
man or that man;’ and over those 
unfortunate persons who are obliged 
to have recourse to their labour for 
support, they have exercised an. 
equally dictatorial authority by pre- 
venting them from receiving pay- 
ment from particular men/’ 

That tlm Protestant party in Ire- 
land are a powerful and intrepid 
body, is evident from the astonishing 
stand they liavc made against the 
Catholic anarchists, even wiien de- 
serted by Administration, ami when 
the whole weight of Government 
was lent to support the .j,000,000 of 
Agitators wlio are tearing society to 
pieces in that wietclied countiy. 
It is owing to their efforts, and their 
efforts alone, aided by the cool and 
humane courage of the English sol- 
diers, that there is any thing like 
order or peace left in any part of 
Ireland. Ilut the eloquence and 
ability of the orators of whom it can 
boast, is in Great Britain in a great 
degree unknown ; ami to remove 
the error, and give a specimen of 
the ability which prcMdes over their 
meetings, wc cannot resist the temp- 
tation of adorning our pages by part 
of the splendid speecli of Mr Boy ton 
on the Dutch war; — a proceeding of 
wliich the consequences and the 
punishment arc doomed to be more 
lasting than tlie gallant diTence of 
General Chassd It is not exactly 
on the subject at present under dis- 
cussion, but it is intimately connect- 
ed with it; and Mr Boyton’s elo- 
quence is wortliy of a plac(5 in a 
more lasting record than the perish- 
ing columns of a newspaper. 

I say it is oun duty to employ 
this iudueuce in the way of respect- 
ful remonstrance. It is the unquee- 
tiousible prerogative of the King to 
declare war — but no Minister should 
advise war unless it receive the sup- 
port of the great body of the people 
— for none such can be brought to a 
successful termination. My Lord, 
we object to the war as undertaken 
in violation of the national faith. — 
War is a fearful alternative, but an 
alternative which a people may be 
induced to.^dopt. But the present 


war is to the people of this country 
unintelligible* If it were undertaken 
to support an old and faithful ally— < 
if it were undertaken to loosen the 
chains and establish the freedom of 
an oppressed people— if its objects 
were to curb superstitious bigotry, 
or to crush religious perseciition— 
(cheers) — if the interests of the 
country advised, or the honour of 
the country required, that we should 
draw the sword from out its sheath, 
they might excuse if they did not 
approve' the present policy. But that 
England should unite with her na- 
tural enemy to crush nii ancient 
friend ; that she should join to wrest 
from tliein the hard-earned rights of 
a gallant people, bought by their 
bravery and sealed with their blood 
— that she should ally Jierself with 
infidels against brethren of the same 
lionsehold of the faith— and this in 
defiance of the most obvious inte- 
r(»sts, and in violation of Die pledged 
honour of the country, is tlial 
against which the mind revolts, and 
will call down, I feel assur(‘d, the 
universal reclamation of the eoniitry. 
Blit supposing honour ])erniitted, 
justice must condemn lln^ war — the 
very basis accepted by the King of 
Holland contained conditions of cry- 
ing injustice. Upon the closing of 
the Scheldt, my Lord, Isay the pros- 
perity of the states of liollaml has 
for a long lime depemh‘d. 1 need 
not dwell upon the right vested in 
Holland to elo'«o the entrance of this 
river, ])osae?sing, as hlie does, a ter- 
ritory on either side of its nnhon- 
chure ; but tliis right was scittled by 
special treaty between Philip the 
Fourth and tlie States of Holland 
centuries before; they have since 
strengthened that title by all the au- 
thority ofjpreseription, and by the 
sanction of the States of Europi*. 
IViiy, my Lord, the attempt of the 
bhnperor Joseph to open the Scheldt, 
joined with the equally prudent po- 
licy, by which, through a most ex- 
traordinary coincidence, it was ac- 
companied — iiarneJy, the disman- 
tling of the iron girdle of frontier 
towns, by which the Netherlands 
was separated from France, led to 
that first disturbance in Europe, 
immediately preceding the move- 
men]; at the French Revolution. The 
ground assigned by I'higland for its 
declaration of war against France in 
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the year 17^4, vas the of 

the Scheldt. Ever since the separa^ 
tion of the United Proviiicee' fr^ 
Spain, it has al\irays been the policy 
or Eu^hnul to secure to Amsterdam, 
and tlie4>ther dties of Holland, the 
wealth, and the crmsequent power, 
which Antwerp once dcri r edtVoiri the 
navigation of that btrecun. iJut atr a 
questjoii of policy, too, I condemn - 
this unjust war. 1 cannot be perhua- * 
ded but tliat theye exists a necebsai y 
concatenation between tlieso two 
principles, and that what is unjust 
will ahva} h ho found ine> pedwnt. N 
there any irmn ^o blind who dben 
not see that at this insiaiit lleUpnin 
is a pro\ ince of 1 i anco r l!iit i <*e(»ut- 
ly it foinied a percnl of lle‘ ene,ir«‘ 
— it WMs cut up lilt > I'lc’irli d'U .»(- 
niPiits — it spptk^ th(» I'l^'inb L>n- 
guaee — it i-* aninntpd b\ l’ien<!i 
])rineiples — it oerupii'd b\ \ leiicli 

armies — a d<ui >lilcr < i t'u‘ Uou'^e ot 
Orleans sits ujioii tin* throne— and 
it iw an iriteLMal [lait ot h’ranee in 
<*veiy ibint^ but the mine — nay, 
Frtuicli wiiK'is e\en now lay claim 
to it, (juotinjr as tlieir authoiity tlie 
hist p^Lssaije in the ( ’omnientai ies of 
(’;es,ir: — (jldf/ta (hiisa in paiUs 

tr( i>i qunt mn i/iiam }U hjtv i uUint* J 
ask, was it a wise aet to extend the 
Kreiicli frontier to the Rhine ? 1 say 
to the llliiiie, tor part oi the demand 
made u])oii the Duteli Kini^ is, that 
his rebellious sub j eels, w’bo have 
scorned liis luh*, hball freely iui\i- 
gate tin* inteinal wMters of lioliaiul 
— that tliey shall ba\e a fiee tiaiisit 
aloiv^ those canals w hich join the 
W'aters id the Scheldt to tin* llhine. 
Well can I sympithi/i* with the seii- 
timeiit of the Itutch patiiot, e\}>ress- 
ed not long sinee at a meeting of the 
Stat<*s-(h‘nei.il, that the Ilollamleis 
would never consent togi\e traitors 
access to these* canals, j lauiied by 
the enterprise and dug with tJie tre.i- 
sures of their fcitln*rs. l>ut imagine 
the importance of the Low Coimliies 
to Frain*e ; let any gentleman esti- 
mate its vast population, and consi- 
dering the lightness of its debt — its 
vast liuaneial resoiircr's — the mili- 
tary genius of its p<»ople — every 
inale, from the grand*'ir(* at the lirc*- 
side to tin; youth in. the field, a sol- 
dier — tln*ir uulnmnded ninhltkm ami 
unboiindoel pride — let liiin consider 
that France is tin* greatest miliUiry 
power upon tlie earth, and wants 
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but' matitlmo strength to afmnow; 
as It has aimed before, at universal 
rule. Let him then take a map of 
Europe and observe tlie line of coast 
which the cession of the Netherlands 
adds to this empire — let him weigh 
the augmented resources derived 
from the free Intercourse with tho 
Dutch colonies secured by one of 
tlie articles of the treaty, the possos- 
bion of the internal navigation of the 
(b>ntinent-^tho necessary rise of 
Antwerp and the Nctherlauda, and 
the consequent decadence of the 
Dutch, and ho will rendily sec the 
vast importance of this added terri- 
tory toUie French p**<»ple. I put out 
of tpicsticui novv' th'* demolition of 
the fi<*ulicr ru.l tluit 

I'lancc will t«ovv mi a<l\.im*cd 

ha-e for iK luilir.'iy opci'ilion'^. Fmt, 
I ri'ik, i'l ii \. 1* ** to 1 nt into tin* hands 
ol Slit h a pi‘0[)le as ti (* I'n'iicli, such 
a liver as the Scheldt, aiul sin*li a 
imihoiir, ami mait, and ti>ttieNS as 
Antwei p — a riv i r w ho* e mouth 
opens ov(*r aeainsf tlu* Thames — an 
ai serial selected by the* pei spi{;acify 
of Napoleon as the focus of Jus ma- 
ritime strength, and toitiii(*d by the 
nnitheimitical genius of ('arnoty The 
liver at Antw eip is broader than the 
Thames, and is navigable forlitie-of- 
hattle shi[)s some miles higher. 
Surely nothing but infatuated insa- 
nity, or else a principle far baser, 
could have induced sucli a sacrifice 
as this. We are to he sacrificed to oiu 
natuial enemies tlie French, and foi 
no Ollier inielligihle motive but that 
a disagrreinent vv itii France vv'ouhl 
render the JMiiiistiy of my Loid 
Pliinlvetl and my Loi d ey, — would 

render tlie leiiiii of nepotism and 
impotence — a lew mouilis shorter, 
'riiere is soim'lhing in the history oi 
the Durch nation well w'orthy the ad- 
iiiiraticm of the patiifit and philoso- 
pher. We have iiamled down to iig 
troin ancient times, by the pcets and 
orators who have wondered at and 
celebrated its extraordinary Institu 
tions, the history of the common 
wealth, which atquired no mean in 
lliience among the states of Greece 
and shared no small portion of mi- 
litary renown. Rut it was a C(*le 
hrity and a distinction purchased h\ 
the sacrifice of every finer senti 
ment which sweetens domestic life 
and which w’as essentially f«indct 
upon the slavery and debasement oi 
Q 
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thoir fellow-mcn, Bat the history 
ot* the Dutch people dims iudtM^d the 
lustre, while it transcends all that is 
marvellous in Sj)artnn story. Sub- 
jects of the most povverliil monarch 
of the day, tlu* lord of an eastern 
and western world, Avitli treasures 
the most l)omidli*ss, with armit^s the 
best disciplined, trained to war, and 
liabitiiJited to victory, and led by 
Cieiierals, whose experience and skill 
have been the admiration of after 
times, they rose, against their op- 
pressors. Amid the sorest persecu- 
tion, under trials, the mere rocital 
of Avhich would blanch tlic check, 
neither the violence of aripcd des- 
potism, nor the cruelty ot bigoted 
power, could subdue a people de- 
termined to he free ; deeply im- 
pressed with the tiMiths spread abroad 
at the periorl of the Reformation, 
when their souls were emancipated 
tlieir bodies could not be enslaved. 
In defence of that sacred jninclplc 
which commands every be ing to 
Wiirship his God ns his coiiscitmcc 
dictates, they rose upon their Ingot- 
cd persecutors to a man. The same 
elastic principle wliicli (‘/Tected the 
national independence of liollaud, 
s])read wide itsnational ])rosperity— 
her tleets tilled every harbour — her 
products supplied every market— 
the extent of Inn* enterprise was cir- 
cumscribed only by the liinils of the 
globe — her whalers usurp(Ml tin* Arc- 
tic n*gioiis — her industry drew from 
the northern deeps treasures as 
abundant, and far more blest tlian 
her persecutors could extract, uiidc*r 
the Jash of tyrants, and amid the 
tears of sl^l^« ^ ftoiu the exiiauslless 
caverns J»f * oiosi and Pei u. The 
shores of three (piarlers of the globe 
were interspersed with her settle- 
ments — lier estahlisliments in tJjc 
East were almost as numerous as 
the islands in the Indian Archipe- 
lago; and at some future period, 
iny Lord, Avhen the present state of 
t^e habitable world shall have pass- 
ed away, we know the great ones of 
the earth will pass away, and new 
states arise under His bidding, at 
whose comniaiul nations and empires 
rise and fall, flourisli and decay. 
Suppose, my Lord, when the great 
ones of the earth Lave sunk into 
oblivion, and that some philosopher 
or jy^torlan, or some one dedicated 
to wtiquarian research some thou- 
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sand years hence, shall find the 
names of Holland and Ireland affix- 
ed to regions distant from the parent 
country by a semi-circumference of 
the globe — when he finds in the no- 
menclature of geography a inonu- 
inent of their language, he will na- 
turally eiKpiire, what a wondrous 
country must this have been — her 
po])uhUion, how numerous — her ter- 
ritory, how extensive — her climate, 
how favourable — her soil, how fruit- 
ful — and if, iny Lord, there he any 
old almanack in those days, and that 
a reference is made to it, how sur- 
prised will he be to find this count- 
less people to have been less than 
two millions of souls, and this ex- 
tensive territory not much larger 
than an English county I Perhaps, 
too, ]j(‘ may ipiestioii the fidelity of 
the j>oet, who describes the industry 
of this surprising people as encroacli- 
iiig upon the o(‘t‘au, and creating a 
sphm'C! for its labours by that firm 
connected l>ulwark, wliich 

‘Spreads its long aims amidst the watery 
roar, 

Scoops out an empire and u'^iirpa the 
shore ; 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 
Sees aa amphibious woild beneath him 
smile ; 

Tiie slow canal, the yellow blossom’d 
Vale, 

The willow-tnfted bank, the gliding sail; 
The 'Mowde’d mart, the i ultiv.iied plain — 
A new creation re^'Caed lioiu Jiis reign.’ 

My Lord, there is sonii'tliing in the, 
liistory of the Dutch ]jeo])le calcii- 
Ifiled to attract the inltuest of e\cry 
cukivateil mind. indejMuident of all 
mere abstract cousidmaliuns, wo 
cannot but n I'ollect that the hiight- 
est passages in llritish history A\ere 
those ill v\hicli England and iloiland 
Averc written in tlui same jiage — of 
Elizabeth, tlie founder of our em- 
pire, and the vindicator of our faith 
— -of CromAvell, who inaile tlie namo 
of Englishman respected as ever was 
that of ancient llomau — and the glo- 
ries of Blenheim, and the Itiurels of 
Waterloo, Avere won along with 
Dutch allies, and against French 
foes. On one, one oceasion alone, 
Avere we united with ilie French 
against the Hollanders ; and abroad 
or at home, in our foreign or our do- 
mestic relations, it is the darkest and 
the basest page in the tablet of our 
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histories— I allude to the reign of 
Cliarl(J8 the Second. With a profli- 
gate, an unconstitutional, and a Po- 
j)ish governnieiit at lioine, the name 
of England was dishonoui'cd abroad. 
The Diitch ileets swept the seas, our 
shipping was destroyed even upon 
the wiiter.s of the I’hames, and for 
once in oiir history a foreign lleet 
arrived witlihi a single tide of 
doii bridge. JNor were we absolved 
from our sham(», until we sought 
from j)ers(M*uted Holland a Deliverer 
— ( No idea can he conveyed of the 
eiithusiasni with wiiich this declara- 
tion was r 4 M*ei\ed^— Iroin dishonour 
abroad and desjioiism at home. My 
LoimI, no war can 1>(‘ sale hut sueli 
as is sN})jjorle<l l»y the goo<l-wili of 
tin* people. I a>n assured from (*very 
])rivate acc(iunt — 1 s(*e \i iu (orcedac- 
Knowledmtient of tlu^ hiieling press, 
wlio, however (‘U'^hued to tlic Go- 
vei ument.,are coiistraiuc'd lofihey the 
still higher ladiests of tlu* ]u»pular 
will, tliat in England there is a iini- 
versal reclamation against this war 
— and, my Lord, iu Ireland—iii Ire- 
land, what is tlu*. feeling? It has 
})eeij said by a wise heathen, that a 
good mail struggiing with ad\eisity 
is a spectacle worthy of gods to wit- 
ness. Ihit a gr(*at, and temperate, 
and wi^e prince, struggling against 
unjust aggn’ssiiui — asserting with 
iinnness, and not without modera- 
tion, tIu' iiiujuestionahle rights of Ins 
s»P‘J(*(*ts — supported by tin* sacri- 
fice's and cheeued by the alfeelions 
of a unanimous and eh*\ote'(l jicaple, 
is a sp'’ct:ich‘ u'eli weu’tliy the atimi- 
ration <d' manl-.iiui. My J.onl, euir 
attacliment to tuji King, our devo- 
tion to the laws, is too inujiiestion- 
able, to sillier from llu' impiilalioii 
of the despicable minions of this 
<h‘sp(‘rat*i Government. Ihit we are 
called upon to let that GoviMiinieiit 
know witii what sentimmits this war 
is regarded Jiere. How will tins 
war be. regarded by the Protestaut 
population of I'Ister ? Mark, my 
Lord, the hair upon which the fate 
of the empire now hangs. With a 
population, to whom tin; name of 
England is liateful — who lor cen- 
turies liave l)(‘en averse from Eng- 
lish rule — Avlio have from century 
to century, and from year to year, 
looked forward for some occasion by 
wliieh they might be emancipated— 
one and one class alone^ has 
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the empire been rescued from dis^ 
munherment ; that class, my Lord, 
the Protestant population, have been, 
by the insane idiotey of tin; pre- 
sent Administration, injured y insulted^ 
spurned. But there is one thing I 
would convey to the Governiijent — 
your Lordship, who knows iheNortli 
of Ireland, can correct me if 1 err — 
every afl’eclion of his heart — every 
recollection dearest to him — every 
bright vision which his fancy can 
<le]>icl, is indissolubly associated in 
tlie mind of an Irish Protestant with 
recollections of Hie Dutch people. 
AVhen the Protestants were peri^ecu- 
ted f<u* their faith — when tliey were 
driven from their habitations — when 
they were forced to the dreadful al- 
ternative of misery and debasement 
at liome, or of sorrow and exile 
abroad — they ro(‘ollect that their 
gn^at Didiverer came from Holland. 
Tliey look to lier people as one peo- 
ple willi themselves — that tlie Irish 
iVotestant and the Dutch Protestant 
achieved the one victory at the plains 
of Aughrim and the waters of the 
Bujuie; and altJiough it still should 
please, their Sovereign to continue 
this miprolitable and unliappy con- 
test, they will still maintain to him 
that loyalty and ilevotion with which 
they have, ever been characterised, 
and still lend their best eflorts for 
tlie, maintenance of his dignity and 
crown. It will be, the part of a wise 
minister to recollect, that at a most 
daiiLTcrous jieriod in the history of 
Ireland, when the bond of English 
conneximi Jias dwimlled to a thread, 
wJieii its only seruiilv is found iu 
i)h‘ atUi'hmeut of tin^ Protestants to 
J’lnglish rule, that he advises a Sove- 
reign lo a war coiideniiuHl by every 
thinking and (‘ducated individual of 
that persnasioii; and with respect to 
the lower class4‘s, revolting to the 
strongestprejudici's and mostpower- 
ful emotions of the lieart.’^ 

We make iio apology for the length 
of lids (luotatiou. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that we have the satisfaction 
of <piotiiig such generous seutiments, 
clutlied ill such beautiful language ; 
or of adorning our columns vVitJi so^ 
much historical information, set off 
with sucli lustre of imagery. It is 
by liabituating our readers on this 
side of the water to these flights of 
Irish eloquence, and shewing the 
Conservative leaders there high- 
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ly tlieir efforts are appreciated, and 
with what interest their proceediiii^s 
are watched in tliis country, tliat we 
can beat increase the. mutual esteem 
of the patriotic and the brave in both 
countries, and ])roin()te that cordial 
union {ind co-operation upon wliich 
alone the salvation of eillicr can be 
founded. 

And this union must, it is evident, 
daily b(»conie closer, from tin? s]>rea(l 
of Conservative ])riucipl<»s wilii the 
nearer apj)roaeli of dano:er in this 
country. It is clear that these ]uin- 
ciplcs inustbeeonn^ tlie fixed ]ninci- 
ples of the whole fri(‘iids of order in 
Great Britain ; the the 
Wiiigs must soon be (lestroy<‘d. 
There is no medliun ln»t ween an- 
archy and order, inonaichy and re- 
volution, religion an<l infiihdity, vir- 
tue and lic(‘ntio!j'«ness. Ih* ihai^ is 
not with us is ai'iiin.'^t us; tlie lime 
is fast ap[»roachinq; when the whole 
empire, like Ireland, must be divided 
into two great partii‘.s; the one stri- 
ving to uphold, llie other to destro}', 
the religion, property, and institutions 
of the country. ^Ve may thank the 
lleform Act for having seated in the 
onee united and prosp^u ous realm of 
Great Britain, the veliement passions 
and distracted agitation of that un- 
happy land. 

But, driven as we have been by the 
Whigs to ibis sad extremity, w(‘ most 
set our face to tlie dang(*r, and ex- 
tricate ourselves from the perils that 
surround us, or perish in the at- 
tempt. In this effort there is much 
room both for encouragement and 
imitation in the example of Ireland, 
iVever was the minority in numliers 
of a nation placed in such peril ; 
never were brute stj engtb and popu- 
lar viobmee so openly arrayed against 
])roperty and intelligence; never 
were the forces of rmareliy so ably 
and skilfully Jed ; and never did go- 
vernment in so disgraceful a way 
throw itself into the arms of tin* lle- 
vobjtioiiists. That tin; bold and uni- 
ted baml of the Protestants should 
so long liave been able, unaided and 
iinbefriendiMl to withstand tluj riu- 
nieroii.s and well-drilled forces of 
anarchy, is the strongest proof of 
wbak "can be effected by a body nu- 
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merically inferior to their opponents, 
if supported by tlie education and 
property of tluv countiy, and directed 
by leaders of ability and resolution. 
But ill all these rcvspects, much, much 
remains to be done in Great Britain, 
before they can acquire the elbcieney 
of their Irisli brethren. Tin* nobility, 
chielly, should take example from the 
ein*rge(ic and active boilers of Irish 
pjiiriotism. Where do we see in this 
country tlie noblemen coming for- 
ward with tlie gentlemen, middling 
ranks, and yeomanry, to assert their 
principles, and rouse tlieir infm-iors 
by tlndr example, as they liave long 
done in the north of Ireland ? It is 
by sncii nii*an*i, by ( 'ons(*r\ jUivi^ so- 
cieti(‘s iiiiiling lo|.a‘thi*r tlu* princi*. 
and lir‘ ni'asanf, tluit the Protesi;mts 
of Indaiul ha\(* Ixumi combined into 
th(' magnificent array of patrioti^'in 
and ])u!)lic spirit which tlii‘y now 
exhibit. abiliiy is not wanting 

in tins country, as wo sei* from the 
spei'ches of land .lohn Scott, Lord 
Slonnount, and so many of the young 
nobility; tiie public indejn ndent 
spirit is not wanting, a- is proved by 
the return of tifunni (bniserv’alivc* 
jb'er.s, in opjiosiiion to the mandates 
of tin* Kelbrining 'I'rinisiiry. What, 
then, is wanting to render the patrio- 
tic unions of this country as ellicient 
and ])owerful as tliose of the sister 
kingdom ? A sense of the danger to 
bo ajiprebeirded ; of the reality and 
pressing nature of the danger; and 
of the. necessity of the wise, and the 
good of (;vi*ry jiolilical pm-snasion, 
uniting togetlu'r to n*sist the pro- 
gress of evils which now threaten 
them all with destruction. If the 
sense of the reality of these perils is 
awakened in tbiu», it is just jxissibb', 
that, under the blessing of God, the 
remaininginstitutions of the rouiitry, 
and the national independence, may 
yet be. preserved, ll it is not, and 
the. higher orders do not speedily 
unite, and publicly unflfe, with the 
middling to arrest it, we are irrevo- 
cably doomed to destruction; ami 
the authors of the Reform Bill will 
have the glory of having disme.m- 
liered an empire, which the arms of 
jSapolcou sought in vain to subdue. 
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VlfE l ORREST-KACK KOMANCJi. 


(lxtuactu) from j^apeus dated 1773.) 


I PASSED iny examination Avitli 
some rr(‘(lit, was a])j)oiHt(‘(l as- 
si‘^t.njt-siirij:i‘(in to iny sln[), then i}'- 
iiiiC al Portsnioulli. As she was ex- 
hou'ever, to s:iil c'. ory titles 
to Join the li<‘<^t oil* (Jlnnhoiirfr,’' 1 
A'»as not s(*nt down at oin (*, hut re- 
(M'ivnd ir.^tnielioiis to hf, on bond 
tin" (ioll tender, at Slieerne^s, \\\ 
C‘iu!it days. In llo' nn‘:iii tinu', \vit!i 
ni} appoinl ment, and twcnity iruhiean 
in my ]>oek«‘i, a Insiit and a 

tolerable, liiiort*, 1 went dowii into 
Snrr(*y, to Bromley Kore(», the, s(*at 
ol’an excellent tViend, tV<»m wliom I 
li nl loni' liad an in viiation. i rmind 
the lj(juse iull of \i-iiant^’, ciPudly 
y<amir people about niy awn a:.: xcll 
makisnt merry, and had little dilii- 
cnlty in l)/-int( admitted of their 
crew. I nev(‘r saw so many happy, 
fair and handsome faces toeadher, as 
Avero llierc asM.*mlih*d for tin* next 
Ave(‘k-~l)nt by far the Ioveii(‘st of 
the fair fa<'es, was that of a younj^ 
lady fr<im the west, called Fains ainl 
none, ptn lnqis, was liappier than my 
own, Avlieii b(‘sid(‘ Inn*. She delii’ht- 
<*d in botany; and alrhoueh 1 at that 
time, knew little more of the science 
than would liave enabled me to 
jnake a toleiablt* <z:ness at the dried 
druii; in a irnnlicine-clu'st, yet the 
temptation wa< so i>;reat, that I c-ouhl 
not resist Llie o[)portnnity of be- 
coniinij; lier mon* constant compa- 
nion, by imdertakirn^ tlio olijC(‘ of her 
tutor. My inadiMpiacy must have 
ln*en soon Indrayed ; nevertheless, 
Ave contiumnl to pursue our studies, 
with as remilar aiUanhinci' as (‘ver 
on my ])arl, and as iniplicit alUm- 
tion on hers, till mnlually wa arri- 
ved at tiui tacit mnlm-standini; that, 
provi<leil Ave look<*d at the. llower 
together, it *matt.er(*d little wlndher 
1 assigned it a right or a a\ rong 
place in onr rar(» classification. We 
socni oxclianged the garden for the 
fields and green lanes; and often be- 
fore the Olliers had risen to their 
daily vocations of riding or sailing, 
Ave Avoid (1 contrive a ramble in 


search of some unknown species of 
an uniieard of genus, to the roman- 
tic bordiM s of liolmsdale, wbicb lay 
Avitbin a Jialf mile, of Ihomley, AVilh 
tlie apology of the children tor onr 
giiicb'S, w'Jio I'jirely tailed to find in- 
iliicemeut (mongli in the rabbit- 
warren, or rookerv, leave, us alone 
in our search ihro'imh the glades and 
a\<*nui s of lh(‘ old holm oak and the 
fnize. Jt cannot be expected tlnP, 
with th(*>e oi'casions con-.tanlly tail- 
ini' out, an aubmt youth ot nineteen, 
as ( them Avas, should long conc(‘fii 
b'eliims so fostered by every appli- 
aiiCi* of time and circumstance; noi 
mM*d it l)(" womlered at, that betore 
even the week h.id elap'^ed, 1 l^ati 
avowt^l my ])assion, and had m>t 
b(‘(‘n altogetiier unsnc(‘esstul in eli- 
(*iting a conlession ot its return. 
My exultation on that (‘veiling n^i^t 
liave been very apjiarmit, tor m‘Xti 
morning, jis I eaim* down stairs, Jui- 
ving lain much later than usual, my 
host Air Blniubdl mot me, and took 
my arm, as he bade me good mon> 
ing, thi‘n led mo into the library, 
and, “ ll.irry, my fine fiillow,” said 
he, in his good natnini^l way, ** you 
must the id.D. to your name, and 
make somelhing handsome ot your 
own, befoie you begin to run away 
Avith th(». hearts of our girls here in 
the eounlry.” 

“ 'Poll illy soul, sir,” stainiimred 

l, Avhile I felt myself blnshing to tlic 
eyi's, “ 1 — I — we Averc only pulling 
llowers, sir.” 

“ Ah I my dear boy,” In', sighed 

ac. d Avent on, “ take dire, that wliil(3 
yon pull iVio llowers, you di) not 
]>lanl thorns for bolh iiereatt(*r.” 1 
liad exiiected nothing short of thorns 
for my roses; but he surprised me 
a little when be proceeded: *' FA- 
leii is my Avavd : she is a good girl, 
and will be a rich girl ; and you 
know very well I would not be act- 
ing as a guardian worthy such a 
trust, if I encouraged the addresses 
of one whose fortnm* is still to make, 
and whose attachments, Harry, liave 


* This must have been in 17.! 
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fitill to undergo tbe changes of the 
most fickle time in his life. Come, 
tell me candidly, now, how far has 
this business gone 

Here was a pretty reckoning to be 
run up under a hedge. 1 was silent 
and sheepish for a while ; but told 
him lioiiestly all about it, so soon as 
1 could speak without choking on 
every s(*cond word. 

“ Surely,’’ said he, when I had 
done, “ you must have been aware 
of the great ini])ropriety of trying to 
engage this young lady’s affections 
wiilnuit niy sanetiou — 1 t.ni her 
guardian, you know.” 

** 1 declare, my dear sir, I never 
knew that yon win-e l)er guardian,” 
I exclaimed ; “ J never knew siie Jiad 
any fortune to guard.” 

lie smiled, and asked, “ AV<*re 
you ever in love before, Harry r” 

“ Never, sir, upon iiiy honour — ex- 
cept once — but that was notliing.” 

“ Nothing to this, I suppose,” he 
replied; ** and this, 1 dan* say, will 
be nothing to the ii(*xt. Tut, man ! 1 
was a young fellow once myself, and 
remember many a time wlieii 1 would 
have given my eyes to have walked 
to church with one pretty girl, and 
my head, I suppose, if 1 could, to 
have w^alked home with another. I 
was just your age tlien — what age 
are you now, Harry 

Nineteen sir,” (it was not a 
week since my birthday.) 

“ Aye, aye, I w^as just about nine- 
■ teen myself then — but no matter. 
You would see the propriety, my dear 
boy, of going up to London in the 
mean time, were it not that h’llen is 
obliged to leave us to-day; it is no 
arrangement of mine, I can assure 
you. If I thought it necessary to get 
either of you out of the other’s way, 
I certainly would pack ^ou off, and 
keep Ellen with me ; but the fact is, 
1 arn only joint trustee in this biisi- 
ness : her other guardians insist on 
having her away to the house of one 
of them, to whose nomination 1 have 
been over-persuaded to consent. He 
is needy, and the allowance may be 
an object ; but I would rather pay the 
money out of my own ppeket twice 
told, than let her go down among 
« tlH^m. Howevei it cannot be helped: 
she must leave us. Poorthingl with 
irfuch a fortune and so many connex- 
lons-^eeping myself out of the 
/"cl^estion, without whose sanction, 


thank Heaven, they cannot marry 
lier, there never was a more friend^ 
less dependent.” 

‘‘ And lias Miss Fane no brother, 
no fatlier alive ?” eiKjuired 1. 

“ Mother, sister, and brother, all 
the family are dead,” r(*plied Mr 
Blundell, “ excepting her father, who 
1 am sorry to say, is still alive to 
every thing but a proper sense of 
Ills own res|)ectal)ility and his child’s 
happiness. His last iiistrucliuiis were 
dated London, but what he is doing 
there, or where, or liow lie lives, 1 
cannot tell.” 

He Inul now forgotten niy inis- 
deineamuirs in liis own contideniial 
regrets, and 1 had I’oi gotten iny con- 
fusion in etigeiness to know some- 
thing more orfim* wlio, I bdl, for all 
tlie careful old geiiilinnan’s prinlent 
veto, was not yet (juiti* out of my 
reach; although tin* meiitioii of her 
fortune, wliih* it made the ])rize (wJiy 
should I be ashamed to confess it?) 
much more seiiously valuable, bad 
inspired me with a 1‘ear of failure 
pro[)ortionate, to the cuhaneed rieJt- 
uess of success. 

What a ]dty, sir,” 1 said, going 
cunningly to work, “that t(*stators 
do not attend more to the iuTereslw 
of their l(*gatees in the appointment 
of equally careful guardians, if 
think one not enough.” 

“Ah, it was the iltiiiig of tin*, law, 
not of lier grandfather, idse. Fane 
would never have had the control of a 
penny of it; but had it not been for 
me, he w'ouldiiavff liad ilali. J fought 
her battle stoutly thougli, and kept 
matters square; enough till I was in- 
duced to consent to the admission of 
this other worthy, as a sort of balance 
wlieel to keep our ill-sorted motions 
from bringing e vej y thing to a stand.” 

“ And pray, sir,’' 1 went on, elated 
with my success, “who may this 
vexatious umpire be ?” 1 fairly over- 
Bliot the mark. 

“ That’s no aflair of yours, Harry, 
just now. Go oil with your profes- 
sion, get half-a-dozen years over your 
head, and a decent independence at 
least in your pocket, and then 1 shall 
be very happy indeed to put the son 
of an old friend in the way of a good 
match; but never, Harry, never let 
your wife have to say that s/ie made 
a man of you, while you have head 
and hands, and health, to make a 
man of y/owmV/;” 
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**Dcar sir, you are quite right; 
and believe me, I would never dream 
of acting otlierwisc — only — had I not 
better see about Miss Fane’s hortus 
siccMSy as you say she goes to-day 

“ I liave saved you that trouble, 
Harry : she is gone before you were 
out of bed.” 

1 am afraid I proved but dull com- 
pany during the few hours of my 
stay Jit Bromley Force after this mi- 
scM'able disappointment. I took my 
leave that evening, a7id, to tell the 
truth, came u]) to L(Jiidoii in a fu- 
ming passion, for 1 could get no sa- 
tisfiicliou whatever, imtwithstaudiiig 
my numerous emjulries; I could not 
even ascertain the hoarding scliool 
at wliich she Jiad been in town. All 
I knew amounted to this, that I was 
ill love, and likoly to continue so; 
but with whom exactly, 1 could iiou 
tell, farther than that slie was a lovtny 
girl, an lieiress, and tin' ward of niy 
careful friend Mr Blundell, in cou- 
junction with lier fatlier — a i harao 
ler, f feared, not too v«'s])e(*tahle — 
and soiiKi on<» else of much the same 
eUuiip, with whom sh(‘ now was 
about to bt‘ ])hice(l, not less against 
lier own and Mr Blundell's will than 
mine. But I liad little time, to in- 
dulge ill r(\trrets or speculation; I 
found the Chill with her mainsail 
set at moorings in the M(*dway, tuid 
liiirryiiig on board forgot every thing 
for a while in the bustle <if getting 
the little schooner umler weigh. As 
we stretched out of the Nore, how- 
ever, with a steady breeze and 
smooth water, in the. summer even- 
ing, when the dillie.ulties of crooked 
pilotage and frequent alterations in 
our course had been exchanged for 
the quiet relaxation of fair wind and 
open sea-room ; and when the boat 
had begun ti» take luu* work into her 
own hand, like a strong and willing 
labourer, laying herself to the water, 
and sending the crew from her slo- 
ped deck to lounge about the com- 
lanion, and lean into the sunset over 
le.r high weather-rail, with folded 
arms and half-shut eyes; then, as I 
looked across the gliUeving expanse, 
where the level sun danced upon 
every wave betwc'en us and the hazy 
shore, I insensibly began 'to people 
the filmy and golden-grained air with 
my old familiar image.8 again; and 
long after the failing radiance had 
spent itself in the eastern gloom, and 


long after the waters had ceased to 
roll in even the reflocited splendour 
of the upper sky, 1 continued sowing 
their dim and restless floor with 
waving visions of green fields, and 
flowery plats, and airy coppices, till 
the bright enchantress ot them all 
seemed to be won back to my 
side, and I wandered with her again 
through the long day of siinsbinc, for- 
getful alike of sea, and ship, and sor- 
row, and the fast falling shadows of 
night. 

"The chill breeze sent me below at 
last, and, wearied with a day of iin- 
usiial.^ligue, 1 turned into my berth; 
but was louLi kept awake by au angry 
allereation betwemi llu‘ couunamler 
and bis mate, who were drinking to- 
gether in t!ie main ca])iii. W hat they 
disputed about I could not uiuler- 
htrind, but 1 beard enough to eou- 
\ iiice me. that the command had been 
inti‘usti*(l to li person of no very 
amiable temper ; in fa«*t I bad liardly 
ever in(‘t a more disaureeabh^ imia 
than our pi'lty (‘apuiin, or one on 
whose countenaiiee habit iial vio- 
lence and intoxication had contract- 
ed a more re])ulsi\e. look. 

Ill the morning we were? olVDunge- 
iiess, witli a steady south-easterly 
bre.eze, that gave, us a favourable run 
to J^irtsmouth that evening, llm-e 
we joined three olliers on the same 
desiiiialion, and standing out again, 
made so much of it during tlie night, 
that, when I came ou deck next 
morning, I found ou^^c!ves and con- 
sorts beating up with a light wind, 
abreast of Cherbourg, the coast 
about whieh was just liegiiining to 
be distinguishable. There iiad been 
a good deal of disputing tlie day 
jirevioiis on board the Gull ; and tiio 
captain’s tyrannical conduct bad 
put every one on board in a state of 
angry excitement. For my own part, 
I avoided coming in contact with 
him, except at meals, when 1 could 
not help it, and then I had only to 
dread the want of social humanity 
w hich I never failed to meet ; but it 
was far otherwise with the crew; 
he knocked them about with what- 
ever came, to baud without mercy, 
and openly kept iqi his mastery by ex- 
citing himself to a pitcli ot sufticient 
violence with i|uanlities ot bninil}^ 
We could not yet diatingni^h any 
of tlie fleet; for the wind had come 
round to tiic south, and was still get- 
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ting lighter; but at last wo plainly 
heard the noise of a lieavy oanuoii- 
ade. It was the first time in iny life 
that I had hoard a shot lired in au- 
ger; and as every deep explosion 
came tliroii.i,di the air, iny heart beat 
faster and faster, and, natural fear 
mincfling with natural impatience, I 
stood engrossed in pleasingl}^ fearful 
feelings, till 1 was roused by the 
voice of the mate, crying that there 
was a sliip to windward. As our 
fleet lay between us and the shore, 
we had no fear of its proving an 
enemy, and farther than as an object 
of casual speculation, tlie sail at- 
tracted little notice, till at leni^th, as 
we stood up chaniu'l, with the ship, 
which seemed a large merchantman, 
going full before the wind, that had 
now tVesliencd, under a heavy press 
of sail, about a mile to windward oti 
our bow, the mate gave it as his 
opinion that we ought to speak him, 
and learn how the ih‘(‘t lay. ^^>w, 
about a quarter of an hour bebue 
this, one of the men having grum- 
bled at a cud', the Captain had taken 
me regularly to witness the mutiuy; 
ami going to Ids arms’ chest, had 
stuck a pair of pistols in the breast 
of his jacket, with wld<*.h he had pa- 
raded the deck for a few ininules, 
in tenfold truculence, and had then 
gone below again, where he now sat 
over his articles of war and brandy 
bottle. The cabin light was partly 
open to admit air; and he made his 
enquiries, and gave his orders, with- 
out coming on dock. “ What co- 
lours does that fellow shew, sir r'” 

“ He is canvass to tlm mast-head, 
sir, and 1 cannot si*e Ids flag; but I 
think I know liie cut of his royals; 
he's a iiiercliiiiit \ ictualler, if I don’t 
mistake, belon'^dng to tlie leeward 
division, sTaiiding across to Ports- 
mouth— for stores, 1 supposi'.” 

“ I don’t (‘cJi'e what you suppose, 
sir — what is Ids name ?” 

“ The Piiiice Frederick.” 

“ Ah — eh ! — old Manson’s craft 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« What course do you lie, sir 
Hard upon the wind : if he hold 
on, we will cross his vv.ake close 
astern.” 

“ Well, do now as 1 desire you, 
sir. Let tluj boat away as many 
oints as will ran you under his 
ows — and hold on your course till 
I give you farther orders.” Then,m 


an under growl to liimself, “ Ah, ha, 
he thought he had swamped me 
about that d — d business of his .Son’s 
and tlie Piueuix ; but Til shew the 
old costermongeriiig rogue tliat I can 
cross his hows, both on shore and 
at sea” — Here he raised Ids voice 
again — “ and, hillos, sir ! order him, 
as soon as he comes within hail, to 
run under my stern, and round 
to leeward, till your eomnuuider 
questions him on Ids JMiijesty’s ser- 
vicii. And clear away tliat gun in 
the l)ows lliere, for, by — , if he does 
not put Jiis lielm up, I’ll fire into 
him, as 1 would intt) a huxter’s 
stall !” 

We nccordingly fell away to lee- 
ward, and the vi‘ssels ra])idly neared 
each othtM*. Tlie stranger had stud- 
ding-sails set from the very top-gal- 
lant niyals to the cbain-])lates ; and a 
mori! splendid sight my eyes never 
beheld than he ])r(‘seiited, spooming 
down, swift and steady through the 
frcvsh, green, sparkling seas that 
sheeted oil* round either bow in a 
continuous jet, glassy, unbroken, 
and in colour like the piiri^st ame- 
thyst, till it foamed away down the 
broadside, in white lioiling eddies of 
froth. Wo were now within liail : 
the mate took the trumpet, and 
shouted his orders as he liad recei- 
ved them : tliere was no aiiswiu*. 
The stranger still held on his course, 
right before the wind. 

He won’t alter Ids course, sir,” 
said the mate to the captain. “ What 
is to be done r” 

Hold on, as I ordered you, sir ; 
bring np under liis lee ; and if he 
don’t blacken sail, lire your gun into 
him, and be d — d! Ah, is it lulling 
you are, you mutinous lubber? must 
/ overliaul you V” And InHaid hold 
of a liandsjiike, and came up the 
compaidon,his eyes glaring, his teeth 
set, and a torrent of curses hissing 
through them, hot :ind horrible, lie 
kicked tin*, mate into the scuppers, 
aiid laid hol<l of the tiller, round 
wldch lie lashed its lan-yard with a 
second turn, before he had given 
moie than one look at the stranger ; 
and while knotting the lashings, re- 
iterated his orders with double vehe- 
mence about the gun. If ever tlie 
devil had possession of any man, ho 
was in him then. It all occurred in 
less time than a minute ; but so in- 
experieucqd at sea was I, that 1 ap- 
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preliendcd a fight more than any 
thing else ; although, as the tiller 
was tied, I saw it was next to impos- 
sible for the vessels to escape rutf- 
niiig foul. Tlic s(»aniftn Avere all in 
coiistcruation, crowding from tlie 
bows, and clamouring advi<*e, eii- 
treati(*s, and denunciations, Avith- 
out the sliglii4*st enV*ct, on their 
captain, lie ln*ld a pistol in his 
hand, aiid swore In' would shoot 
tli(‘ first uiutirnM'i* wlio should dim* to 
iiitei fei e. Ihit, at. the si'cond look 
he took ar. tlie tower of canvass now 
stooping d(vwn upo)! us, Avilhin half 
a Stone's llu’ow, h(' dr<jpp(‘d t'ae til- 
h*r, slai'n<Ma‘d hack, and chi])t ix.th 
his hands ovi'i* liis ey(*s. A\ hen he 
AV^iihdre w them to grasp tiu^ tat- 
terel, airain-^L which 1 m^ had ;‘tu;u]>h*d, 
<nie might liav(‘ thought that he had 
l)(‘en smearing liis f.iee with white 
paint, so deadly ])*de was Jie grown 
all on tlie suihlcn ; hut his eyes weie 
li\(‘d and gla/ed, Ids mouth witle 
open, his lips livid, and shaking likti 
jelly, his hair on end, Ids limlis in a 
loose pals 3 % his knees going against 
and over tme anotiier. It Avas a mo- 
ment of drc'adfid confusion. I was 
thrown <lown hy the rushing about 
of the crew; anti, as I looked up 
from among the trampling erowd, 
through \vlu>se feet 1 rolled like a 
log, I saw, all at once, between me 
and the blue sky, over our (]unrlt?r, 
the jib-boom of tlie sliip pusiied 
through the si'vene air AA'ith a smooth 
and e(|u:ibl(*. motion, but swift and 
irrc'sislible in the whole. Aving of Tin* 
Avind. It caught us hy tin' lifis of 
tlu' mainsail, and \v(3 wert' gently 
pushed oxer for an almost imper- 
Ct'ptilde moment ; tiien cauu' a sharp 
crash, ainl tin' main topmast tO(»ph‘d 
down, tearing ami sniasldng every 
Diini: in its de.scenr, and making ihe 
started ])]anks Hy innu stem to sieru, 
as it <lrove right thriuigh tlie deck 
into tin* ca'uin. At tin' same moment 
tiu* slop’s ji!)-i)oom sprung l‘igii into 
the air, ami from among her ]die of 
sails that wi'vi' now bellying out al- 
most overhead, tln'ic' leaped down, 
like ail eagle from his cloud, the 
whole broad-winged fore- top- gallaut 
mast, royals and all, with :i swoop 
upon our deck. All the men round 
tlm tiller Avere struck down ; some 
with broken limbs, and alTdreadfully 
bruised, but none Avas killed save 
tlicir miserable commander ; ho Avas 


killed where he stood still paralyzed 
against the tafferel. I saw him struck 
by the jagged stump of the broken 
mast, as it fell ; he dropped shriek- 
ing over the lower bulwark, and said^ 
with Ids face dowinvards. I saw no 
more, for the bows of the ship liere 
caught us astern Avith a crushing 
shock, that drove the schooner right 
under water, up to tIu' main halch- 
AA^ay, and 1 Avas iloated oif in tlie sea. 
The first thing 1 can rc'inember after 
tliat iMtastrophe, was tlie roaring as 
if of a ihou-and cataracts about my 
ears, and a con'^ciousiu'ss that I Avas 
haiille j through the water like a fish 
in a net. This wc.s indeed the case ; 

I had cntantfhs] in the loose 

Avi<‘('k of rigging that fell cm board 
tlie (bill; and whem tlie ship, after 
grazing lier stern, drew tliese 
masts and sails afti'i* lier, by tlie nu- 
merous ropes that still remained uii- 
broki'ii, 1 was canied along, and 
Avouhl certainly liave pLui^hed, had 
not the liglitiiess of the wreck, and 
the rapirliiy with which it was drag- 
ged, ki'pt me oil tlui surface ; yet, 
even then* T was lu'ver ne.arer any 
thing than suftbeation, from the over- 
Avheltning tumult of tlie broken wa- 
ter Avhieh was now sheeting over my 
liead and shoulders, and falling in 
foam upon my feet like the very jets 
round tlio ship’s eutwator, 1 saw 
th.at 1 must ])ei ish if 1 did not get 
out of tlie rush ; and haxingAviih in- 
finite labour disentangled myself 
from the rope round my middle, by 
Avhicb 1 was lield, made a desperate 
exertion, and sncce(»ded hi drawing 
myself forward, and climbing up the 
coniiecliiig rigging at tlie bows, till 
I got my lie.'ul out of the spray. So 
soon as I was out of immediatt' peril 
I relaxi'd my exertions for a few mi- 
nutes to take' lircatli ; and althougli I 
tr(*«|uently cried for hel])I could not 
make myself heard, for my voice, ss 
Aveli as my strength, Avas almost ex- 
hausti'd, and once or twice l-Avas on 
tile point of giAing up the struggle, 
and <lropping into my dee]) death- 
bed, through pure inability of longer 
hanging on. At last, finding iny cries 
fruitless, and feeling that, Avithout 
some extraordinary exertion,! inust 
face the abhorred change Avitlioiit 
further preparation, I collected all 
the energies of my remaining 
strength, and Avith an effort that left 
me as weak as an infant, drew my- 
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self up by the sheer force of my 
arms, and grasped tl}C 3 fore-cbains; 
then slowly clambere<l to the dead- 
eyes, gained the rail of tlie bulwark, 
doubled over it like a sack, and fell 
on deck jnseiihible. Wien iny senses 
began to collect, and before 1 had yet 
opened iny eyes, [ remember congra- 
tulating myself in my own miml on 
iny escape, and dimly contrasting tho 
oozy bed of the sea with the warm 
berth in which I either was, or was 
about to be placiid. Ibil it was cold 
—cold. I open(*d my eyes ; I tvas 
lying in a dripping coil like a bundle 
of wet sea-weed, tlie deck iiooded 
all round with the water still run- 
ning from my clothes and liair. I 
dried the blinding sjiray from my 
eyes, and, raising myself upon my 
elbow, looked about. There was 
not a soul there hut myself! 

I swallowed a strange pang that 
arose from tny heart, and kmked out 
for sometliing to make a noise wiih ; 
there W'as nothing to be had — tlie 
di'cks >ven‘ free* from m ery thing but 
tar ami tallow. 1 iiad never seen 
such dirty decks liefon*, yet there 
was nothing loose lying almnt. I had 
not yet risen — 1 was afraid to risri— 
so [ pulled oil my slioe, and began 
to hammer on th<^ deck witii th<! heel 
of it; then to call and to whistle, 
There w^as no answer ! I started up 
W'itli anotlier pang that made the 
water gush to my eyes, and ran 
astern without looking either to the 
right or left. 1 stretched myself half 
over the ta/ferel, and looked for the 
schooner. I saw'^ Jier lying far away 
astern, a water-logged w'rtJcK, willi 
the other tenders bearing up to her, 
and signals Hying from all their 
masts. 1 tossed my arms and sliout- 
ed, ill the iviUi hope that 1 might 
still be taken on board some of 
them. Alas! I felt the unmanned 
ship speeding on luu* dark errand 
beyond the liope of being overtaken. 
All the frightful stories of the Hying 
Dtitciunan came back wdth unnatu- 
ral vividness upon my memory. 1 re- 
membered the unaccountable terror 
of the wretched captain of the Gull, 
his horrible fate, and tlie invisible 
agency by which it seemed accom- 
plished. I thought myself in siiper- 
buman hands, and my lieart sank, 
and my breath failed, and 1 swooned 
for fear, as I had already fallen 
senseless from fatigue. Let it be 


remembered that I w^as a very young 
man; although I feel that apology 
need hardly be made for a rear so 
dreadful, and, in such circumstances, 
so natural, that not even at this day 
would the wealth of worlds induce 
me to spend another liour in the 
same ignorance of my situation 
that then alllicted mo. I lifted my 
liead from the deck with a bewil- 
dering recollection of ail that had 
passed, but as my eye rested on 
the tall and shining sails overhead, 
1 could not think tliat a fabric so 
beautiful was made to bear any 
but a human crew, lie her iiaviua- 
tors who they might, 1 kiniw that 
it was tin* same win* I her 1 facanl 
them fore <»r iifi ; sol leaped up, and 
forced myself forward, that I iniirht 
put an end to n\y hoi iible sus|)ense 
at once. fVoiii few, if any, do I ap- 
prehend contem]>t on a(*comiU)f this 
avowal. The awe of pi (‘ierniitural 
agimcy is part (»f ilils life’s natural 
religion; and sanctioned as it is in 
tlie revcaltMl ridigion that lias licen 
vouchsafed to ii>, let no man scorn 
me. for arknovvie{kdng its inlluenre, 
Avhile his own soul must tel) him 
that he is a being existing be knows 
not liow, among he knows not 
W'hom. 1 am not ashamed to con- 
fess, that 1 walkml tin' deck of that 
deserted ves.sel in exci'^sivi^ fear; 
from companion and Jiatchvvay 1 ex- 
pected every inorneni to see some 
inconceivable, horror ascend ; ami 
although I held in my breath, and 
kept myself drawn up in rigid deter- 
mination not to Hinch from any 
thing that a Christian man should 
confront, yet, ’‘vith all tin? ])repara- 
tioii I could muster, 1 felt that the 
twirling of a straw' upon that bare 
deck wmuld liave ujKset me. My 
senses, liowe.ver, were not so totally 
overwlielrncd in a\v(5 and wonder as 
to prevent my perceiving that there 
really was something unusual in the 
appearance of things on deck. There 
were four wide funnels, one under 
each of the main and fore slirouds— 
things I had never seen in any ship 
before. The iiorts were larger than 
usual, and hau, which seemed very 
strange, their hinge's below. The 
decks ivere sme'arcd and slippery, 
as I have before observed, with tar 
and tallow. 1 looki'd up with a 
lightened heart to the yard-arms; 
p— there were the grappling-irons 
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swinging from them one and all I I 
rail into the main-cabin without one 
hesitating pause — I was rushing des- 
perately to be satisfied, and I wafi 
satistied. The cabin was stripped 
of its furniture; troughs were laid 
along eacdi side ; they ran into the 
main-hold, and terininiited in sally- 
ports at either (jiiarter; they were 
stuifed with re(‘ds in sheaves bound 
together with matches, ami steeped 
in composition. It was e\i<lent — I 
was in a liresldp ; it accounted for 
(ivery thing. 1 ran to the sally-port ; 
there was the hi ark track of the 
gunpowder, and the Hjxil plainly 
null ked where the inat(*li ha<l be<‘n 
exiingnished. The ship had misseci 
taking fire, and stood out to sea. 1 
ran out on deck — tlirevv off my 
clotlies to dry — got a remnant of Ji 
sail, and nihhed myself init) life and 
warmth once more; then wrapping 
mys4‘lf in a canvass cloak ^ery fairly 
cut fr<nn the fore stay-sail, 1 lay' 
down in the sunny' scnpptMs, and 
without a single thofight of na\iga- 
ting the vessid — it m'ver ent^Mixi 
my head, oma* Iliad got tin; horrihle 
deceit of my fear removed — gave 
inysi'lf up to the enjoyment of my’’ 
security and rt^st so Insirtily, that at 
last, like a wearied child, I dropped 
involuntarily aslet?p, I could not 
liavo slej)t more than an liour wlieti 
1 was awakmied by the snapping of a 
roy'al stmiding-sail boom, for the 
breeze had been freshening ever 
ftinee 1 came on board, ami was now 
straining spars and cam ass at a 
pitch lliat threatened to carry away 
every tiling. I'lie new dangers of 
my situation rose, in fearful array' 
bebirc me, as 1 considered with my- 
self the prtdiabie conse(]uent es. 1 
was driving right on sliore at a rate 
that must smash the vessel to piec«‘S 
the moment she would take the 
ground ; and liow to sliorttm sail or 
lie to, I could not tell. Everything 
was fast, and my single strength 
could not suffice to slacken away 
any thing of consetpieuce. The ves- 
sel could never be put upon another 
course with all lier yards braced 
»<luaro. There was little or no 
chance of my falling in with any sail 
in the Channel in such dangerous 
tunes. The wind was getting round 
r? again, and 1 saw plainly 

that if It settled there, and still car- 
ried me before it, I must drift to 


the Atlantic, and die of hunger, un- 
less I could subsist on tallow and 
brimstone (since nothing more eat- 
able liad been hd’t on board) till the 
final catastrojihe of going on shore, 
tliat sooner or latin* must befall me. 
Even if I sljouid fall in with a sail, 
how wore they to know that I waa 
in ilistress : ami if they did, how was 
1 to bring the ship to or (unless it 
fell a dead calm) how was a boat to 
b(‘ sent mi boanl me driving at such 
a rate ? I went to tin? whixd to try 
Avhai I could do; not miieh caring 
thongji I shouhl lay her fairly' on her 
beam-tmds ; for, if sht^ should not 
founder outrighr, I tliunght even 
such a siMu' wonid b<* betlei* than 
tin* rapid luitj she was then thrt;at- 
enimr uh' witii. I brougiit lier up 
till I lli<* wind out of her caii- 

Aa^s. Sin* r(‘e]»‘d and st.jggenul for 
a inoimmt like :mJi Ix'ing, then 

all at lier lijluer ^ails were 

taken aback with a slap that beat 
away bi»oms, ami tore down yards 
ami tackling with a suc( essioii of 
crasju‘s, lhj])])ings, ami snaps like 
gnit-sluUs, which tiuew me into such 
confusion, that 1 let go the wheel, 
ami ran for the cabin; in dread of 
having my brains beatmi out by a 
falling spar, likt* the luckless captain 
of tin*, (iuli. 1 sat down in despair 
among th(‘ tubs of composition and 
pih»M of oakum slci'fied in turpen- 
tine, witii whii h the]>Iace was cram- 
med, and listmoMl to the etVects of 
my' rashmvss still sounding overhead, 
and making tlunnselves known even 
Ixdow l)y the mad jiliinges of the 
vess<*l, that pitched me at length in- 
to a corner, wheni I lay till she 
righted, and AvenL off’ dead before 
the wind oneo more. 'I'he rigging 
Avhen I came on deck presented a 
strange siglit. All tlie great sails had 
filled again, but the." lighter ones 
were Hying in lumbering streamers 
from every yard-arm like ribbands 
from a tattered cap ; while booms 
and bUu'ks went swinging through 
the confusion, knocking jigaiiiat the 
standing spars, and adding ai every 
stroke some new disaster to the 
ruinous uproar. I would have al- 
most changed ])lac«»s with Phaeton. 
I W4)uld as soon have laid my Jiaml 
upon the fiery mam', of a courser of 
Die sun, Avith all the zodiac reeling 
underfoot, as have toucJied a spoke 
of that fatal wheel during the next 
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hour. I went brlow again, and got 
botweeii docks by tlio c-ornmuiiica- 
tion from the cabin, wliero I sau’ tJic 
avraugcmcnt of the combustibles, 
wliicli put tlio nature of llu; vtssid 
beyond all doubt. 'Dic^ troughs 
crossed each otlu'r bi'tu'ciui four 
banads of c.omposiiion, placed one 
nnd(*r each of the above nientioned 
funnel-i. Charnbius were loaded op- 
})osite all the ])orts, to bhiw them 
open and give tlie Ihinu* vent. Pow- 
dered resin and sul})hur Avere scat- 
tered plentifully in all dir<u*tions, 
and a mixture of conibnsiibl(»s like 
soft dry paste filh*d tin* bedttuns of 
all the troiiglis, on top of which the 
reeds were tied with matches innu- 
inerabh*. Tin* bret'ze. now began to 
take ofl', atid continu(*d to lull away 
during all the afiernoon, having set- 
tl(*d ai leiiulii at ahojit soutli-east, so 
tint my f(Mrs of drifting past the 
Lainrs-(*ini were now almost at rest. 
1 dressed myself in my dried clothes, 
but dared not kindle a fire ; — every 
sp«)t was ready to start into llaine 
with the meri'st sj)ark; even in the 
after-cabin the berths Avere stowed 
full of old turpentine and oil jars, 
and dustetl Avith meal of resin. 1 
Avalked the deck till evening, and 
Avith d<»parllng light of day distin- 
guished St iMichaeVs Mount, rising 
ill a grey and puiple haze high into 
tlie ruddy horizon. The night fell 
chilly and thick, and I Avent into the 
cabin and tried to make up my mind 
for the worst. But I could not long 
bear to stay there, it Avas so lonely 
and dismal. 7'h(?re AA%as a sort of 
company in the Aviml and the slrug- 
gling sails on deck, hut below, every 
thing was deadly dark and silent. So, 
chilly as it was, [ Avrap])ed my cloak 
of canvass once more about fne, and 
sat down on the forecastle, shivering 
Avith cold and aji-prelnuision, and 
gazing till iny eyes grow strained 
and dizzy into the. monotonous gloom 
ahead. 1 could not see any star, but 
I think it must have bi?en about one 
o’clock, Avhen the heavy washing of 
the seas about our bows Avas broken 
by the distant munniir of breakers, 
liad I heard my death-bell lolling, it 
could not more surely have impress- 
ed mo with the certainty of iny im- 
mediate fate; and yet the very 
growling of that merciless band into 
whose strangling tumult I so soon 
expected to be cast, came upon my 


numbed senses with a rousing and 
invigorating influence; for, the dull 
uncertainty of my former state liad 
been altogidher stupifying. I rose 
and took niy post once more by the 
Avheel, determin(*d to usi* my <*xpe- 
rierict* to the b(*st fidvautage in <*onn- 
teracting or seconding the wind as I 
saw neci'ssary, so far as its very 
limited* command would go. 

The tumult of broken water now 
becann* loud(‘r and louder, but in- 
st<*ad of advancing on my ear as be- 
fore, out of the darkness ahead, it 
growled away down the night on our 
starboard b(*arn in an obrnpie direo 
tion, Avhich I could not account for, 
till, looking ovt*r llie Kt(*rn, 1 sa\A^, by 
the dim gliininer of llu* ship’s wake 
tlint we w en* making rnon* |ee than 
I'.ead-way ; that in fact, tlu^ ship was 
driving broadside on, in a })o\verfnl 
tide race* along a reef of ro(•k^ 1 , 
through some opening in Avbich, or 
past Avhicb altogetlier, T did not de- 
spair of bi*ing yet carried by the cur- 
rent, as I beard no surf loud enough 
to tell of its running any Avliere 
against except^ beyond oin* 

breach in their line, comparatively 
smooth, 'file coast was now dis- 
tinguishable ahead, black, liigb, and 
precipitous. It advanced liiglier and 
higher up the sky, till it almost 
seemed to overhang our forecastle, 
and I now felt the ship swing rouml 
in the sweep of the current, and 
saw the breakers running Avhit(». a- 
storn as Ave sAvept clear of tliem, 
right througli tlie reef. There rose 
presently a rustling sound about the 
boAA's; then a heavy grating all along 
the keel, a dull tuoloiiged concus- 
sion, and the tide ^ roke. on her as she 
stuck — fast in a sand -bank. It Avas 
pitch dark. The breakers w(*re on 
all sides ; hut the ship lay in smooth 
Avater among them. It Avould have 
been madness to attempt swimming 
on shore ; AAdiere, even if I should 
escape the violence of tlie current 
and surf, I must spend the long 
morning on the bleak hill, Aveigbed 
down by Avet clothes, and ignorant 
of my road. Uiidcu* these considera- 
tions, particularly as there was no 
fear of the sliip yielding to any sea 
likely to run there during the calm 
stautof the weather, 1 determined 
to remain on deck till day ; and now, 
considering my safety almost cer- 
tain, I mingled my supplication s with 
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tlianksgivings^ and falling on my 
kiiecrs, blessed God with tears of 
gratitude and delight ; then wrapping 
mj^self up once more behind the 
shelter of the bulwark, tvent to sleep. 
1 8tart<Hl up from a dream of liome, 
for I distinctly heard the stroke of 
oars alongside. I was on the point 
of calling out when some one close 
under tlie (jiiarter said, in a low but 
(to iny morbidly sensitive ear) a 
clear whisjxu-, “ Hy — 1 bcdii'vo tliey 
Z/r/?’/? deserted her! Jhit look slnirp, 
ni)" lads, for you may find ])le)ity of 
them still skulking beliind the bul- 
warks.” 1 heard this with an acconi- 
])anini(‘nt of coc.king fir(*-arins and 
urisliealhing cut.l;i«5^es ; and with the 
horrifying suspicion that they W(‘re 
a gnng of ('ornwall wri‘ckers, I crept 
in r(‘new(!d and redoubled terror 
into tln^ cabin. Just as I concealed 
myself behind tlie door, which open- 
ed on the (piarter-d(*ck from under 
a high poop, the l)oat’s crew sprung 
t)n (b*clv witli lanterns and levelled 
weapons. Two tall and ratlier fine- 
looking men J(‘d tin* party, and so soon 
as tliey saw that t]i(»n* was no tiglit- 
ing for them on deck, drew their com- 
pany togctk(*r round the main-mast 
and proceeded, to itu" iin»xpressihle 
reli(‘f, to take possession of the ship 
in the, name of his Majesty (Jleorgo 
the 1'liird, by virtue of emtain let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, empow- 
ering them, Adam and Hiram Forrest, 
of Forn‘st-Rac(», Csipiires, to set up- 
on by force of arms, subdue, and 
take all ships, vessels, goods, wares, 
munitions of war, &c. ^c. of, or be- 
longing to the French nation. Now 
was my time to discover myself, 
(and 1 confess I liad a thought «>r 
two about iny claim to a share of tlie 
prize-money). — One step I made 
from iny jiosition, but the noise ar- 
rested me with it.s immediate coiise- 
([ueiic.e — half-a-dozen iriuskc‘ts le- 
velled at the door. Ke(‘p togc’tiier, 
men I they are barricaded in the ca- 
bin I — go aft, Hiram, with four bands 
and break open the door, while I 
secure the forecastb*, and hatch- 
ways,” cried the elder leader. His 
associate sprung towards iiiy place 
of concealment at llie bead of four 
fellows, brandishing their naked cut- 
lasses ; and bursting open the door 
with a drive of his foot, rirshed in — 
a pistol in one hand, a drawn 8\Vord 
in the other. 1 thought it most pru- 


dent to keep clear of the first rush 
of their irruption, and so had retreat- 
ed quietly to the after- cabin, where I 
concealed myself in one of tlie berths 
close by the stern port. They soon 
found the cabin equally deserted 
with the deck ; and as they went 
stumbling about with their one lan- 
tmn through the lumber of combus- 
tibles, filled it with exclamations of 
amazement. 

“ Why, liere’s no crew that I can 
see hut a regiment of paint-pots— 
that must liave been a rat that we 
Inward, sir,” said one. 

“ D 11 me, Tom, I say, what 

sort c;f a devil’s drawing-room have 
we lierc V” uiutte.red another, as he 
stood turning over a mop of oakum 
with his toe ; “ and what sort of a 
damnable smidl is this snufiing at 
a box of composition. 

“ The devil’s own smell — brim- 
stone by !” cried a fourth, shak- 

ing a cloud of suipbiir from Ins fin- 
gers; and one fidlow rummaging 
through the troughs pulled up a 
bundle of reeds and tossed them out 
on the floor, exclaiming, “Nothing 
but rusJilii^hts in tliese lim e lockers, 
]\laster Hiram — nisJjJights and 
mouldings of wldte biscuit, as I take 
it — light diet that, I may say, sir, for 
a ship’s company,” Just then some 
lumber getting loose, rolled out of an 
upper berth among them, and tliree 
or four smart cuts were made at it 
before they saw what it was. I bad 
taken them as a hint to lie quiet a 
little longer, when tlndr leader start- 
ed sudden 1}’, and after standing for 
a moment at tli<* heel of the inizen- 
inast, gav(* a strong sJiudder, and or- 
dered the men out of the cabin, 
“ OlV, ofl’ to tin* fo:*(*castle every man 
of you ! — ofl’, T sa 3 ", and send Cap- 
tain Forrest Jiere.” The men with* 
drew, muttering exclamations of a- 
mazeineiit as he drove tliem out on 
deck, whence In* presently return- 
ed, accouqiauied by the other. He 
locked and bolted the door after 
him, and led his com])anioii up to 
the mast, then throwing the light 
full on it, asked in a whisper, that 
thrilled through me where I lay, 
“ Do you know that V” “ What V” 
“ That splinter of steel buried in the 
wood.” The elder Forrest, without 
one word of reply, snatched up the 
lantern and ran round the cabin, 
holding the light over his head, and 
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gazing at every thing with a strong 
expression of aHtoiiislunont; then 
stuck the lantern down upon a bar- 
rel-head^ slapped liis hands against 
his thighs, and excJainiiMl, “ Hah I — 
Now may I be dainiKHl if it is not the 
old Phmiiix come l)a< k again ! — hut 
Uirann I say, by il<‘a\eii 1 cannot 
understand tliis — she is not the same 
boat, and yet slie is — I thouglit I 
knew Jierdeciv although it is strange- 
ly altered— but what is the matter 
with you for the younger one 
Blood pale and trembling, and here 
grasped him convulsively by the 
ami. 

“ VVhat ails you, ITiram ? I say, — 1 
hope you are not afrtud?^ * 

“ Yes, by (with a slow and 

Bolenin as^everation,) “ 1 am afraid, 
Adam Forrest V' J'he other answered 
gasping, “ 1 am afraid, ibr I saw iiiin 
there as j)lainly as i see you, cling- 
ing round the mast as he <iid that 
iiiglit, when he held on till you shore 
througli his wrist with your cutlass, 
and snapped it an inch deep in the 
solid wood bidow ! and if I go in ihere^ 
(pointing to the after cabin without 
even raising his averted la<'e,) it 1 
go in thcrcy 1 will see the others!— 
Come on deck — 1 am sick.” 

“ Stay where you are — you must 
not expose yourselt t<» the men, — tut, 
tut ! — VVliat I after all we liav e, seen to- 
gether, to let a trick of your fancy get 
the better of your manhood in this 
disgraceful way I — ^Vhy,” ami he mu- 
sed for a ino.-uenl,*' it is odd enough 
too, that she should come here witli- 
out hands, and all to gi\ e us a si'cond 
crop oil* Jier old timhers ; hut egad, 1 
have it! Til Jay my life 'Jom has 
been overhauling her in die (’hannel, 
and has sent the old bird adrift, well 
knowing to whose door the llace 
would bring her I — Ah ! poor Tom 1 
many an ugly job he has brought me 
through ; however, they say that 
Hull ihintj that 1 got him tlie com- 
mand of is a switching fast sailer, 
and if lie has but a stancJi crew, he 
may make a good thing of it yet— • 
that is, if he can only keep from get- 
ting more than moderately drunk. 
But come along till we see what this 
after cabin has got for us. We luive 
our letters of inarfjue now, and need 
not bc5 aslianied to sliew our laces 
under that autliority to man or devil I 
and he dragged his reluc- 
ttut lisBOciate almost close to the spot 


where 1 lay, in another and still more 
dreadful relapse of horror. The 
young man leaned against a timber, 
with his head sunk upon his breast, 
and sliuddered violently. 

“ Adam,” said he at length, ** we 
have never thriven in any thing since 
the night we had that business in 
this abominable den of blood. You 
and 1 then were, or ought to have 
been, country gentlemen, and lie was 
no morb than a careless sailor at 
worst ; blit with all the money wc got 
ill Bord(»aux for the fruits of our 
villany, we are three miserable ad- 
venturers to-day, if the damning car- 
go she carries has not sunk the Gull 
already — Mother of God defend me! 
there is young Mansou !” 1 can no 
more account for it now, than I could 
help it then, hut the truth is, 1 had 
risen at this mention of the Gull in 
a sort of reek less frenzy, for 1 had no 
control over either my words or ac- 
tions, and started out on the floor be- 
fore them, a very ghastly and hide- 
ous s[)ectacle ; for i was pale and 
haggard with fear and desiu'ratioii, 
and my face was bloody from a 
scratch I Jiad got in the dark. The 
eyes of the repentant sinner fastened 
on me as 1 rose, and his terror was 
full as hori’ihly depicted on his coiin- 
teiiancts as that of Ids already pu- 
nished associate had been on his; 
lie fell flat on Ids face, and even the 
]iardein*d ruflian at his side leaped 
back with a shout of liorror as 1 rose 
before Jdrn with my hands held u]), 
and a storm of dmiunciatiou that I 
could not control bursting from iny 
lips. VVhnt 1 said 1 <lid not even then 
know, hut it soon betrayed my mor- 
tal nature, and Ju>rrest, with a blow 
of his fist, struck me hack whence I 
had risen, then drew a pistol and 
came close up to me to make sure. 
I prayed for mercy now as wildly as 
I had before denounced vengeance, 
and in the extremity of my terror 
sliut my eyes and i lung to the very 
hoards. A flash lirst came through 
my closed eyelids, and tlien a rushing 
and flapping burst of flame like inter- 
minable lightning. The pistol had 
burned priming, but even that had 
been enough to set fire to an open 
can of turpentine tliat was upset 
from a locker above by the thrust 
he had made after me with the 
weapon. The liipiid starting into 
fire and smoke over the explodiug 
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gunpowder, flowcjd down in a wa- 
ving river of flame, and Hpreading 
on the resin cd doors, and catching 
the loose combustibles all round, 
raised such a chaos of fire, smoke, 
liissing, sputtering, and suffocation, 
that 1 had only po\V(‘rto feel myself 
unwounded, an<I with my coat over 
my head, to 'pitch myself bodily 
against llio port below me. 1 lite- 
rally sank through a little pool of 
dame, but I liursl open the port as I 
had expected, and found myself the 
lu'xt moment in the sea. It was now 
low walea*, and tlie stream llnit I had 
feanMl would sweep me among the 
breaKers was lolally subsided ; bull 
could se(^ nothing clearly for the first 
minute, only a dazzling and Hashing 
of light through the spray, that swept 
over rny heail from the. l)rol\(*ii water 
on the rocks. The first thing 1 saw 
distinctly was a trail of tlame writliing 
like a tail round the stern of the sJiip, 
as if tlie great black bulk liad been 
lashing lu'rself into th(5 furious fit, 
that in another minute burst out 
from ev(u*y vent and funnel in spout- 
ing and nmring jets of fire, that 
bhi/ed up into tin* rigiring as high as 
tlie. lower masts, and pierce<l ilic 
night for miles round, with a splen- 
dour strong as tln^ light of the sun 
at noonday. 1 got upon the nearest 
of the rocks, (l)y the tall of the wa- 
ter they now rose much nearer than 
tlu'y liad before s(‘('m(‘d to do,) and 
rising out of reach of the surf, con- 
templati'd a sjiectacle the grandest 
and most a])paliing I eM*r witnessed. 
'J'he ship had run aground u])ou the 
landward side of a longue of sand, 
that streti'hed (like Jjiilf the stiing 
of a bent bow ) jiartly a(*rossa curve 
of tlie coast, thus iiilerce^itiug \\ hat- 
ev(*r the, current Ironi the opposite 
side might s\vi*i*]) into the bay ; and 
there settling on a rajiidly sln*hing 
bank, bad fallen over as the water left 
her, till her masts ainl rigging lay al- 
imist across the narrow ehamiel be- 
tween. On shore an overbaugiiig pre- 
cipice rose right opjmsite, and close 
under lier lei‘-T-so closi* that her rig- 
ging sloped up to within a stone’s- 
tlirow of the jutted rock. Between 
file base of tills rock and tlie water’s 
edge, tliere was a stripe of green- 
sw’ard, evidently artificial, forming 
a platform of perhaps tlHrty yards 
across, which widened away at one 
»ide into a lawn with bajxocks and 


shrubbery, while there was a good 
deal of planting visible up the back 
of the ravine. An old-fashioned strag- 
gling bouse stood almost under the 
pn*cipice, facing the platform on one 
side, and the lawn on the other. 
Its steep roof of grey slate, and slen- 
der chimneys, made a gaunt and 
spectral show in the ruddy glare, 
contrasted with tlie black mass of 
rock behind, and the boiling fiaslies 
of the surf tossed up almost to its 
fantascic porch before. 1 looked at 
the ship — the fore-Jiatchway had 
torn up with a tremendous burst, 
and ibe massy planks and bars of 
wroiiffbt-irou were scattered on 
either side ; but the black tarpaulin 
rose like a canopy over the body of 
Hame that followed, and was dissi- 
pated into smoke and ashes, without 
ever coming down. And now, tho 
lireeze tossing tliat blaze about 
tbrougli the rigging in rolling and 
lieavy volume, like a great tongue, 
it roared at every wallowing ilap, 
ami lieki‘d up square-sails, stay-sails, 
and studding-sails, as though they 
had I)i*en so much tinder, while the 
port* chambers succes*<iveJy explod- 
ing, tliundere.d and Hashed down 
either br<»adside, then vomited out 
their volume and Haring streamers 
of lire, that curled and climbed up 
into the coiillagratiou till consumed 
amid the ireneral ilame. All tho 
water out of the ship’s shadow blazed 
to the bln/ing pile ; hut wherever her 
Juili nmimuitarily intercepted its 
light, the sea semned to heave more 
heavily, and with a lurid glow like 
blood. 1 he boat’s cn*w iiad now 
pu^lied off from the quarter; 1 saw 
all on board save tin* two miserablo 
beings I had Jc’ft in the flames of tho 
eabin: but the. men had scarce 
pulled the boat’s length from tho 
vessel’s side, when a figure leaped 
up on tin* (juarter rail from deek-— 
he lookt‘(l as if he had risen out of 
hell ; b»r bis bead was singed bald, 
and his face and hands were all livid, 
swollen, and bloody, from the scorch- 
ing. It was the elder Forrest. He 
w*as tossing his arms and howling. 
The men pulled back, the boat shot 
into the shadow of the ship, and in 
the sudden difference of light I lost 
them for an instant; but the great 
flame of the forecastle took a si%'eep 
to windward, and showed them 
agaia, cloae uuder the quarter. AU 
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tbeir faces glowed like copper, as 
theyturned them up to the crimsoned 
figure wavering above, for h'orrest 
had now scsized a rope, that dandled 
still iinconsumcd from the rnizcn- 
yard arm, and was swinging to and 
fro, as the scorching flame behind 
him swayed forward or collapsed ; 
but their faces fell, and a cry of 
horror burst from them all as it gave 
way, and the wretch, after balancing 
a moment on his narrow footing, fell 
back into the fire; — th<*re Avas apuft' 
of smoke and ashes, a long heaving 
roll of the flame, a shriek tliat yiing 
shrilly over every thing, and the sea- 
men, silent and horrified, pushed oil* 
Rgftin, and made for the shore. And 
now the whole rigging was in a light 
fiame, and the dime*' of sparks to 
leeward, Avhere it eddied roiintl the 
chimneys and gables of the old house, 
looked like a great spangled mantle 
shaken out in the sky. Beneath, 
smoke was curling in white eddies 
from every door and window, and the 
fate of the doomed dwelling seemed 
fixed, to burn first, while any thing 
remained in it that Avould burn, and 
then to be swept from its founda- 
tions by the final explosion; out 
of reach of wliich I had all this 
time been painfully making my 
way, sometimes clambering over 
the rocks high and dry, and some- 
times swimming. I gained the dry 
land at last, about three hundred 
yards astern of the vessel, and 
rounding the shoulder of a hill, lay 
down among the gra«s in the sudden 
pitchy darkness btdiind it, till my 
eyes had a little recovered from tluj 
effects of the excessive light, and 1 
was able to see my way into the 
country. I was between two steep 
hills; that behind me was lurid in 
the dim reflection of the sky, but a 
ruddier haze than ever the sunset 
had thrown over it, glowed across 
the track of air above, and bore a 
crown of fire to the top of the higher 
hill opposite, on which ^every stock 
and stone shewed like iron at a 
fprginc heat. Tlirougli this red re- 
gtonl^ad to pass to r(»ach the in- 
pursuing a liorse-track that 
over it, I gained the limits of 
.^Ihrlutiecis a^'in, without once turn- 
ing IO'ldolc»|lt the scene behind — I 
^enough. Suddenly I 
ot hoofs in the vaU 
beheld a 


riderless horse toss up his mane like 
a fiery crest over the illuminated 
mountain, then plunge into the dark- 
ness between. 1 laid hold of the 
reins as he rushed past me, deter- 
mined to use the o])pintiniity of 
escape; and having checked iiini 
with some difiiculty, threw myself 
into the saddle and gave him head, 
lie bore me down the o[)(*n hill like 
the wind ; but whem I got among the 
ynecipices below, through which 
tlie road was intricately cjuricd, f 
was reluctantly obli ged to draw up 
a little for fear td iiceidenls. I was 
unwilling t(» do this, as well from 
the d<*sirc‘ of making my (‘scape, to 
as great :i (]i>tanci‘ as possible from 
the explosion, as front the conviction, 
growing (‘V(M-y moment stroni’cr, 
that 1 beard some on(‘ on horseback 
ill pursuit. Now, I bad iu» doubt 
that the animal I rode bad thrown 
another rider immediately before^ be- 
ing caught by nn*; and i thought it 
most probable, that wboevm* was 
now pursuing, bad been in com])any 
with him when his Imrjic bad first 
run off. Be that as it miglit, I bad 
had enough of Forrest- llaee and its 
iidiabitants, to make me determined, 
if I must b(^ overtaken, to conceal 
myself by the road- side, and let my 
pursuer look after the runaway at his 
leisure. However, I tried to make* 
the most of my chani*(»s in the mean 
time, and puH»hc*d on as rapid iy as 
prudence would allow ; but in ti»u 
minutes more, I found 1 bad no pro- 
spect of escape; 1 lo'ard tlie clar,t«‘r 
of the horsi*, and onc(^ or twice tin* 
cri(‘.s of tlie rider beliiml, ami was 
just j)reparing to dismount, and look- 
ing i)ack to try Avliat I could see, 
wlnm there shot jp a column of fire, 
a hundred fe(*t and more over the 
top of the biglu'st mmnitain, and bill 
ami valley, Voad, rock, ami river, 
leaped out into insufl’crable sphm- 
doiir befon* nu'. Every object, for 
three or four seconds, was apparent, 
ill Ht(?ady and intense light. 1 saw 
the perilous road down which I bad 
conus and wondered bow my liorso 
bad kc»pt bis footing at all ; but iny 
wonder Avas ronsid(*rably greater 
wlien, about half a furlong beJiind, I 
saAv rny pursuer, as plainly as 1 ever 
saw my own mother, to bo a woman 
—dressed, at I(*nst, in a female ha- 
bit, ami liglit as Diana, wliilc* she sat 
Jier rearjng and plunging hunter 
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through the wild tumult of his terror. 
Ihit, before 1 could take a second 
look, down stooped the night again 
in tenfold power of darkness, while 
there hurst through the shaken sky 
such a concussion, as with its tre- 
mendous and stunning violence beat 
the poor animal 1 bestrode, and my- 
self along with liini, Hat down u]»on 
the ground, among the rebounding 
echoes and black darkness. I <‘.scnj)e(i 
from the fall uiibiirt, and the horse 
stood still and trembling, till 1 re- 
mounted, for 1 now was no longer 
desirous of escaping my pursuer. I 
was hardly in the sa(l<lb» again, 
when I h(*ard a sweet voice at my 
side — “ Now, Heaven havc^ nnu'cy 
on us, — this is a fearful night ! — 1 low 
could you leave me in this way, 
(leorge? — Ah! yofi could not help 
it, ])oor fellow — hut did I not see 
you tlirown after tlie gr(' 3 MTin oli*: — 
Why do you not answer, Ceorge — 
ari‘ you liurt *r” 

“ In the name of (lod, l^^lleii Fane, 
what do you do here 1 (‘xclaimetl, 
in a voice that I could Jiardly lliink 
my own. Siie screaimul aloud, for it 
was iijd('cd sin*, and checked her 
horse till li(‘ almost went on his 
haun<*h(‘s; I sensed liim by tbe bridl(‘ 
to k«M‘p him from backing over the 
])recipice. 

“ Keep oflT — keep ofV,” she <*ri(M.l. 
“ Ob, lijue mercy on me if you are a 
mail or a Clirisliaii, for 1 am a help- 
less girl, and in danger of my life ! — 
Ob, only help iiu* to get to Truro, and 
J will ])ra\’^ tor you — ind(*ed 1 will — 
as long as this miserable existeiu'e 
lasts V* 

1 was agitated by contending emo- 
tions — iniuiiiierable — indescribable ; 
blit I made a struggle to compose 
myself, and implored her not to be 
alarmed. “ And, oh, Klleii, l‘211eu,” 

1 cried, “do you not yet know nu* r” 

“Henry! — Mr Jervas !” she e.v- 
claimed, and would liave fallen to 
the ground bad I not drawm our 
horses together and supporleil her 
sinking frame upon niy breast, 'riiere 
was not a sound iu tbe air, that bad 
Ro lately been torn with dreadful 
noises, except tin* low sobs of my 
companion, whose, tears were bow- 
ing unrestrained upon my bostuii, 
and the dreamy phisliing of the river 
lM»side us, as it hastened to drown its 
murmurs in tlie moan of the sea, that 
came heavily at intervals on the wind 
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like a lamentation. The wind that 
was now abroad was barely strong 
enough to lift a curl or two of the 
long and lovely tresses that lay clus- 
tm ing on my breast. All the light in 
the sky was insunicient to shew more 
than tiie dim outline of the hills ri- 
sing black around us against the paler 
gloom of the lieavens. Every thing 
was steeped in profound tranquillity, 
hut tbe uproar that Ibis quiet liad 
succeeded Avas less coiifounding a 
tlioijsand limes, tliaii the tumultuous 
feelings wliicli agitated my heart in 
tlie midst ot that solemn and oppres- 
sive c' Im. 

“Tell me, Fblen, tidl me, is it pos- 
sible that you can have been under 
tbe same roof Avilb this villain For- 
rest 

“ Alas, poor wretch slie exclaim- 
ed, “ be w as burned to death — he 
and bis cousin Hiram.” 

“ ]\lurderous vuHians ! — robbers, 
dogs, and pirati‘s ! wliat better fate 
did tbi‘y merit y” 1 exclaimed, for- 
getting that she w'as ignorant of their 
]»iracv. 

“ Nay, in(lei‘d, Mr Jm'vas, they 
were only doing tlieir duty. You 
know that tliey would have been ob- 
liged to fight with the. crew, had not 
the sUi]i IxH'udesevted. Oh, although 
Mr Forrest Avas a harsh ami seliish 
man, and altbouch I came here so 
much against my own Avislies, yet 
heru've me you Avroug him with these 
horrid names; but tell me, Ibeseeeb 
you, lioAv did j/ini conn* ben* y Surely 
you cannot ba\e conn* all the AA\ay 
from 15n»mley Fo — Fray teJJ me. 

“Couhl 1 sliew you my dripjiing 
chillies, my bleeding hands, my 
scorched and smarting face,” cried 
I, “ you might llieii guess Avbere I 
come fioni — from the midst of 
breakers and fire, out of tbe hands 
of jiirates and assassins, Avbo Avoiild 
fain have* stained Avitb my blood that 
fatal ship that they once before pol- 
luted Avitb the massacre of her crew, 
but Avbicb God iu bis justice has 
guided over the s(*as to be a destruc- 
tion for them and theirs. I came in 
tbe I'rencb lire-sbip i” 

Tliis Avas indignantly, bitterly, and 
tbougbt\i‘ssly spoken ; aird I was well 
rebuked by her placid reply. “ Eet 
us prav to lx* ])roti*cted in our dis- 
tress, for, alas ! I fear you are dis- 
tracted, and I scarcely kuowj^nyselt, 
whether 1 am atvake or not.” 

n 
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“ I would </ivo all I valiir in the 
world, excepi your good wishes, 
Ellen, that this were a dream ; hut it 
is too true — listcai now, (and I so- 
lemnly assure you lliere is no der*e]>- 
tion ill what 1 say,) and 1 will tell 
you all;’' — and so I n^lated to her 
eviTy thing that had oeeurred tVoiii 
the time ot our daneing tlu» last riga- 
doon tog4‘tIier in llroinley horee Hall, 
up tt» our prcsiuit meeting among the 
Forrest-Jlace Hills. 

“ xVud now, Idleu, that tliesc 
wrctclies thinnselves have been toss- 
ed out like hiirn(*d cinders iVpin the 
lire, and that their house has been 
blown stone from stoiui to the foun- 
dation, rail you doubt that tlie liand 
of Providence lias lieen pul Idrth in 
their punishment, as plainly as in our 
reunion after so sudden a separatitm, 
and one which threatened to last for 
years, if not for life ? and ea»i you for 
a inouumt doubt that I h;'\(‘ been 
brought h(u*<‘ llms feai fully and 
strangely to lie a ]n’ot(M tor to you 
now, and :i c}ie» i.dier and [notector 
to you tiii dearii p.^rt 

“ C)li, <lo not bill: <if liaj^plncNS to 
me; 1 ieei that I am doonu'd to be 
miserable, and the cau>e ot misery; 
tiie avengitii: ln:ml iu s J'oavy on ii.s 
all. But let us h;i>teu to 'Tiuro, and 
burry up to Bjomley, aiiJ. ei my 

dear guardian’s adtiet', IxMovi'*' 

sJie burst iiit<r ien<’V’ed teriis, and 
then evelaiinio], /Vlas, ala?', iii-fated 
]\laiy hbrresll youluKi little tlnmglit, 
wlien y^m went to sU'ep to-night, that 
you should he awakened by tin* liglit 
of your iiuslaand's death-lirii !” 

Tije. miserable woman I” I cried, 
wliat has beeome. of Jier V'’ 

“She will soon h(» with lier hro- 
tliers, 1 trust, in safety; they tookJier 
and her baby in llu' boat to Imlmoutli, 
but I was sent olf with George the 
gardener, on Jiorsehack, as you se**, 
for Truro. Poor George lias sidlered 
with the rest; Ids liorsc was fright- 
ened by the, lire and threw liiiii on 
the hill ; let us go hack and see it lie 
is hurt.” 

I with diflTieulty dissu?ided lier 
from delaying us by such a fruitless 
search, and represented my own mi- 
serable condition. 

‘^Ob, that tJjo sky would clear,” 
fihe cried, “aiid shew us how to go ! 
there Je cottage somewhere near 
liB where'^you <*an get dried. You 
ivill p^ribh if you remuiu in wet 


clothes any longer, — hut ean it be 
that you are all iliisiiim* riding bare- 
headed ?”and slie drew up her liorsc, 
and pfdlinga haiidkercliief from her 
neck, tied it, yet warm from her bo- 
som, round iny eold temples and 
dank hair. Every loiieli of her lin- 
gers streamed a tlood of warmlli to 
my heart; my very brain derived new 
vigour from the. comfortable ein(*ture ; 
and ha\ ing kissed Inn* gentle hands 
again and again, I recommenced to 
explore the road witii imiefatigalile 
])ersevm ance. At lengtii, after a te- 
tlious ride over a bleak and almost 
impracticable track, we saw the low 
roof of llie cottagi^ rise lad ween us 
ami the sky. A fc'chh* light struggled 
fora monumt o\er I he ^-ominon as 
-we a})|)roaciied, and tlnm <lisappear- 
<m 1. Ila\ing willi some searching 
found a staki* to wliicli to tie the 
hoives, we advancml to tlie door; it 
opene<l and we entered the cabin’s 
only aparinumt. In one corner, on a 
low tnickl'c, lay an old man hedrid- 
dt‘ri and <lo,.ln In l]!{* inid«ll(j of the 
•looi*, JM'liilfj ol almiJi ei" lit years was 
liglitifii u < andle at llie cinberx of a 
wr^od iire; she scr(‘amedas we stood 
bi'fore ii<‘r, and l](*w to th(‘ bedside 
of lhe‘ (•!i]>})b', who mmnhled and 
moaned at tlie diNiurbance, hut did 
not seem to comprtaiend its cause. 
'J'lie iiiili' girl’s Ijip.^' <buk <‘yes be- 
spoke t(‘rror <nid aiiiazimn'iit till iny 
comji.niion adilressed lier, ‘‘]My pret- 
ty Sally, do you not remember the 
lady ul.o gjne flu* gown to your 
imither, and the money 'J'lie little 
thing then h‘t 20 its hold of the old 
man’s <piill., ajid shading; the. candle 
from the ojieii window, dropped a 
timid 4'urtsy ai d said, “ 'i'iu‘y are all 
gone down to see the burning at the 
Pace, and they toM me. to k(‘ep the 
candle in tlie window till they would 
come back ; Imt the draught blows 
it out, madam.” 

“ Lend me the candle, my dear, 
and we will kindle a nice fire which 
the draught will only make hum the 
hrigiiUu', and ihal will iJo far better,” 
saitl my companion, and ]>(*gaii — beau- 
tiful lieing ! — to ])ile up the wood, and 
clean tlie iieartlistone,wiih as prompt 
and )iouHe wife-like an alertness, as 
though she Jiad iu'rself been a daugh- 
ter of till* careful h'st cottager. TJie 
blaze soon crack kul up through tlie 
gn‘y smoke, and while I stretched 
myself along the eartlieu lloor^ and 
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basked ill the pleasant she 

busied liersell'in the corner with Iho 
little fiirl — liow, 1 eonld not imagine, 
till 1 lieard a riistiing of straw and 
the bleat of a goat. 1 looked round, 
and beheld Juu- Ivne(‘ling on the 
ground, and milking the poor ragged 
aniiiial, with hands tliat look trom 
their pious and eharita!>h‘ employ- 
ment a lovelimvss f.a* purer than e\er 
the dowers of the grcMMi lane at 
Jjromley had shed over them. She 
bore, th(‘ milk warm in a wooden 
l)owl to my lips as J lay ; and ih(‘, 
child broiiii'ht im* brea»l. J ate and 
drank, ami hh'ssed them, ami tears 
gushed trom my (‘ves. 

“ And now, my pietty >«dly,'* ^aid 
my sweet fiitiid, patuni; tin* daik 
lunul of tii(‘ litile maiden, *‘(ln4‘.s not 
your mother ]>iait straw liats 

“ Oh!” erie<l the child, liriiinr up 
})er tiny JnimU, “ Iheie is a indiitijnl 
one ill th(‘ chest lor ''imeu Jones, 
madam; but lie iias^inti* tone a sol- 
dim', ami has got a iail now that 
shim*s like :>iass, ami has ioNidy fm:- 
thers ill it.” 

‘‘ 'rhen giu* it me tor this gen- 
tleman, ami 1 will L>i\<‘ you all this 
inom'v for your motiiei.’ I had my 
own jMirse in nty ]n>ckel, but telt 
that it would uiatilV Jjer n4)t to in- 
ttufere, and did mil. So, alitu* a 
gri'at dt'jd of eoaxin;:, she at huiirih 
]»revi'dled on tin* eluld to ojuui the. 
s.n-red bo\ and laki^ out tin* liat 
with reverential 1. am!-, into ’oldch 
she ])Ul a sum that imnie tin* ])oor 
little ereatnre hold tlnuu np even 
Jdgher than at the mention of the 
admirable Simon Jones. 1 bjuiur thus 
refitti'd and refreslM'd, w(* ju’epared 
to take the road again, liie less le- 
luetantly, as we had already cou- 
suimul the last log ol' wood in the 
liouse. So, after r.iking tln» mnluTs 
togethm* for fear of aecidcml, and 
kissing our little bi mdjn'lress, we 
remounted, ami tiirmsl our horses’ 
beads along the. road tolruro. Here 
wi' arrived before day, ami having 
knocked u[) the people of an inn, got 
admitted with some dillieully. " It 
wuis now my turn to take cave of my 
companion, and 1 did my best to re- 
pay her kindness. I procured re- 
Iresliineuts, saw to tln» horses, and 
bade her good-nig)it,justas the morn- 
ing dawn was breaking. 1 got two 
or three hours’ sleep, and liad my 
clothes thoroughly cleansed and dried 


before the coach arrived in vvliiidi 
we wuu’e to proemui, when 1 ])laced 
the lu»rses at Uvery in the name of 
iVIr I ’oiTcst’s executors, and look tny 
seat besidt! all that was now' dmiiest 
to me in the world. We were twu) 
days and anight on the road, for the 
proprietor of the eoaeli W'ould not 
])eimit it to run on the Sabbath, and 
we lln*r(*fore spmit all the second 
day, which w as Sunday, in tlie little 
V illage where we stopped on the pre- 
vii.uis night. We went to elinrch to- 
gether, .iml after service wandered 
ai)oij* the mivirons. That was the 
iiio^t delightful imuning I had ever 
spmit. it was then 1 persuaded lier 
to pioini^'j^ that if Mr Hluiidell and 
htT fai!u*r ri'bi'^ed to sanction our 
union, '^he w onld nev(*r marry an- 
otlnu'. i had little tliouLdit when ex- 
aeiiug an engagement so important, 
of tlie heavy r»“>ponsihiliry vve both 
undcitook. I though! only tliat the 
pi)'.'^i*^wi(,ii much goodness and 

iieanry — I will not doiiijnstice torny' 
tuil liusiav.in ////v;, ilioinjh \ might add 
“ liclie^" to the list, did this lefer to 
anv otlnu* tlay — would make me the 
iiapiviesi ol liv iiig mi‘ 11 ; and 1 urged 
ami eiureaTed till I madi' as sure of 
tiie ibvim* pri/e, a*^ ever man di<l in 
( onit^nip’s lottery, before the liual 
certainty of lUiu riage. 

We airived at liroinley Force on 
the (*v cuing of Momiay. I iiiu'd not 
ti y to dcM-rihi* how my worthy friend 
stilted when he saw' ns walk in to- 
gi'ilier, whom he had ''cnt little more. 
Ih.jii a week before, as widely asnn- 
ihu* as cast ami west could separate. 
N«*v<Ttheles^ be met his ward with 
open arms. 

** I ’llen, my darling child, weleome, 
back tome! —but what tin* devil do 
j/tdf mean, sir :” cried he, vvitli a lu- 
diirous comminghuneiit of anger 
and goodwill upon his face, vvliile be 
seized my band vvilb the grasp of a 
thief-eateher, and held me at arm’s- 
length in the middle of tlie lluor. 

‘‘ 1 have the strangest story to tell 
you, sir,” 1 began 

“ Some trumpery excuse,” cried 
be, “ for thwarting my desires, and 
neglecting your own business, sir-— 
\Miy have you not gone on board 
5 'onr vessel yet? Ah, I’ll W'arrant, 
you would rather be runniug alter 
heiresses than facing the French can- 
non.” 

Indeed, my dear sir, you wrong 
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Mr Jervas very mucli,” intorruptcul 
my fair friend in good time, for I was 
on the point of making a most indig- 
nant reply ; but she stopped short, 
blushing and ct)nrusedat tlie betrayal 
of any interest towards one in whom 
she took so much, till 1 broke the 
awkward silence width succeeded 
by requesting my host to grant me 
his private ear for a very few mi- 
nutes. 

“ Very well, sir, very well ; here 
is the same spot where you made all 
your fine promises to me not a week 
ago,” (JiehadJed me into the libraiy;) 
*‘so sit down, and let me hear' what 
you have to say for yoursidf in this 
very suspicious business.” I sur- 
prised myself by tin* manliness and 
eoniideiice with Avhich 1 told my 
story, and avowi'd my determination 
never to forego a claim so sanctioned 
by Providence, and so fully rec<)g- 
idaed by the ])arty most concerned. 

“ But trust me, sir, 1 hav(‘ more 
pride than to act otherwise than you 
once so ])rudently advised mtV’ said 
1; “ 1 will return imiiiediately to my 
profession, and y<iu sliall not ajrain 
see me in the character of a sidtor 
till f can come in one that will be 
worthy sucli an errand.” 

I stopp4*d to liear wliat he would 
say to this ; hut he made no leply ; 
indeed, he hardly seeim‘d to ha\4‘, 
beard the latter part cjf my story at 
all, for lie looked utterly bewildered 
and confounded. 

Henry,” at length, said he, ufier 
long rubbing his teinj)les, and twice 
«)i tiu ice ejaculating, ‘Klod lu'lp us !” 
“ you Iiave brouglit yourself into a 
situation where? you will liave neeil 
for all the patience and resignation 
you possess — Sit down,” — for 1 ]ia<l 
risen willj a sudden appreliension of 
something dreadful. “ Sit down, and 
bear this likfj tli(3 man you iiave 
shown yourself to be. You remem- 
ber wliat 1 once told you of Kllen’s 
fatluu— tl at he was living in a man- 
ner disgraceful to us all in Loiidon. 
Well, ll«iiiry,kecp your seat. 1 wrote 
the other day to entjuirc about bini 
from a friend in the Admiralty. You 
arc unwell, Harry ; let me ring fur 
something for you.” 

“ For (iod’s sake, sir,” I gaspe<l, 

tell me the worst at once.” 

“ It is bad enough, Harry, but bore 
it is: — I was informed in answer 
that Mr Fane had obtained the com-* 


maud of tlie tender. Gull, and had 
just saih?d for Cherbourg.” 

By Heaven, it is not possible ! — 
tliat wr(‘tcli the father of T^jlhm ! 
Oil, sir, it is impossible ! it is impos- 
sible,” I reiterated; “ what was ids 
cliristiuied name ?” 

“ Harry, Harry 1” he exclaimed, 

lie calm, I beseecli you, and <lo not 
drive me more distracted tlian I am 
already. Mr Fam‘’s name was Tho- 
mas — Tom Fane. You s(‘e, my dear 
bo}*^, that this is all too true. Bear it 
like a man, or you will make child- 
ren of us both ; and rather try to aid 
me in considering liow it is to be re- 
vealed to ///;/■, than make yourself 
unlit to join in alleviating In*r nd- 
seiy. 1 say nolhiiig now, Ib*nry, 
about your jirojio-als — he that as 
you may think lit heri'after, for siieli 
a ralaitiity as this must alt(‘r every 
thing ; only this I conjun* you to, let 
us not now desiut the innocent girl 
in the time of her alllietion.” 

J5ut 1 could not bejir up against the 
agony of my feelings, as I was at 
length tor(*ed to admit the horrible 
l•()nvietiun. I was uUtnly unabU* to 
take a part in the solicitous cares of 
my friend. In vain did he ])eisuade 
— chhie — denoimi‘(*, — I wejit, and 
groaned in tin? bilt(‘rest and decqiest 
<lespnir. After trying every m(‘ans 
that prudence and huinanily could 
suggest, he l(*d me at last to rny lied- 
room, win’ie he left m(‘, with the 
assuranc(‘ that, in th(‘ iin*an tinn‘, no- 
thing should b(; disclosed to bdlim, 
fin whose presence 1 had not been 
trusted again even Jong enough to 
bid good-iiiglit — nor bad I desired 
it,) and ]>ronds(*d, at parting, to make 
my apoJogi«*s InOow, on tin? ground 
of sudden illn(*ss. 1 spmit a night, 
if possible, more miserable Ilian llie 
evening. iVot oin? ndnute/s sleej), 
not oiH* minute’s respite from hor- 
rible, tliougliis — 1 toss(;(I in btnlily 
fever, and nnmtal disorder still more 
insulferable, tbrougli all the long 
hours, (allbougli but few in num- 
ber,) till the grey dawn appeared 
around me. And now J am going 
to make a sbanu'ful eonfession, 1 
rose with tbelirst light, strong eiiougb 
to show the sliaja* of things, and 
stole like a tbi(*f out of my vvindow', 
1 could no longer bear tlie tliougbt 
of bidijg married to a murderer’s 
daughter, and bad niad(? up my mind 
to lly from Brondey Force. 1 drop- 
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pp(l fitifoly to tlie court, and ran 
across llie lawn, impelled by shame, 
and scUishness, and pride, and turn- 
ed iny steps with a dastardly speed 
alon^ the road towards London. I 
van on till broad day-lii^ht, when, 
after ascending a st(*ep hill, I threw 
myself behind a el uni j) of fur/e by 
the road side, b(*ini^ utun ly exhaust- 
e<l by my inipi'tuons speed and con- 
tending passions. Tlie. briirlit fresli- 
ness of the snnrise ii;litt(*red over 
Avide and rich lowlands beneath me. 
Tlie breeze cann‘ up, heavy with 
meadow sw(*et and ikmv mown hay 
— a di'lieious balh for my iiot fore- 
liead. Tin* siniijinir of l)irds was 
sln>\v<‘n‘d forth fiann ev<‘ry bush and 
blossominir 1i(ujir(‘-row, and a milk- 
white IndfcM- eame low'inii' up a lane, 
and stood pla<‘id and rurniiiatinp^ in 
the warmth Ix'side me. I could not 
help Thinkinii[ of tln‘ Sunday, when 1 
had sat w'ith Idleii on ju'^t such a 
liill, and liad overiookaul jiist ‘>u(*h a 
swe<‘p of imnidows and pastures — 
and conld I tliink of that scene, c'md 
foi i^c't how I had then xowed to che- 
rish and support her thronprh i>‘ood 
and e\il report, and how she had 
promis(‘d that she wamid iieverinarry 
man hul me (’ould 1 forC!^c‘t how 
she laid banul her bosom to tin* bleak* 
wind, that six' minlit hind iny lirows 
Avheii I Avas p(»ris!iiir>- Avitli ctddV 
(’onld T foi’f^ei how she had st()op(*d 
to immial occu]):itions in a ho\el, to 
^•et me lire, and nnait, and diiiik, 
Avheii I w'as Avet, aixl Imn^ry, and 
aliiii^t y And coiibl 1 now he the 
false, the base ;md recia’ant. villain, 
to leave ber in Jier ])remalurr* wi- 
dowhood alone, cxposi'd to ail tlx* 
calamity of sudd(»n abliorrcmce ami 
bereavement? It was beyond tlie 
obstinacy of ]nid(* to resist tin* in- 
llnence of sucli rei](*eti()ns. I found 
uiysidf lookiniif round -at the Avliiti* 
chimneys of Bromley, AvInM*e they 
amonj^ the trees behind me : I 
burst into t(*avs like a child, and, 
Avith a revulsion of feelings as com- 
pb*le, as wlien I lead first f(»It myself 
lonji^inu; to escape from her, I turned 
my stf'ps back a^min towards I’lllen’s 
dw'tdlin'y. 

I Inul hardly descended the bill 
Avlien I m(*t tlie I^ondon coach — I 
Avoiild have niv«*ii twc*nty fares fora 
seat oil it half an hour before ; and 
even now, when the driver checked 
bis horses as he jiassod, and asked 


me, Avas I for London, 1 felt a re- 
newal of the lamflict almost as fierce 
as <*ver ; But rny better genius con- 
ejuered. J coiui lined on my Avay, and 
readied the house airaiii before seven 
o’cdock. I Avisbed to g’et in unob- 
servml, and appear at breakfast as if 
nothini^ Jiad happened, but my host 
liiiiisedf met me as 1 crossed the 
lawn. We excbang(»d a rmdaiiclioly 
salute, and In* turned witli im», witli- 
out evmi asking Avbere J bad been* 
We Avalkefl into tlx* library togeth(*r, 
and 1 look up a book, and turned 
away to avoid bis eye, in Avliicb a 
tear was trembling as wa*ll as in my 
own. lie sat downi to read his let- 
1<*rs, sighing as if bis heart Avould 
break w liih* lx* 0 ])ened one after an- 
oth(»r, till suddenly he caught me by 
the arm, and drmv me close to liirn. 
I bad b(‘en standing in bis light; but 
it was not Z/n// that made liiiii grasp 
me so ( losidy. “ J lany, I larry, thank 
(bid, witli me I” he cried, in a voice 
tremulous w itli joy, ‘‘ slie is safe ! 
sh(‘ is sab* I — our dear girl is safe 
from evem a shadow' of disgrace ! — 
Ihit wdiy do I talk of disg:ra(‘e? — 
Jn*re, read that letter, and thank 
God 

’fliis is a copy of the b'tter, which 
he here ]mt into my hands; 

“ .My 1)K\r V>rrNi)KLi., 

1 have made a sad mistake about 
poor F.un*. 1 Avas called on to visit 
him suddmily this inorning,andfouiid 
him ill his last moments at a mise- 
rable lodgnug in the Barbican, Avhere 
In* expired to day at four o’clock. 
Before his death, in* told me the cir- 
<-unisl:in(*('s ixnniected with the coni- 
in uid oi' the (bill. It appears, iliat 
avIh'u the coniinis'^ion came, he Avas 
unal)l(* to move in its usi* from gout, 
and the eiVects of long dissipation, 
and that tlx* Idrrests of the Race be- 
ing in town, ]ne vailed on him, for a 
trilling sum, to givi* up the papers to 
a vagabond namesake of liis own, 
(but no connexion, as far as I can 
understand,) Avbo bad been an old 
associate of theirs in (’ornwalk This 
felloAA^ AAU'nt down to Sheerness, and 
took the command umjuestioiied, in 
the hurry of preparation for sea, 
anil, as 1 mentioned in my note of 
yesterday, has s{*t sail for the lh*et. 
*Hy-the-by, there are dark reports 
in the Admiralty about the Forrests 
and tlie old Pluenix, (Maiisoii, jun.,) 
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tliat was supposed to have gone 
down at sea two years ago. 'Flic 
story goes, that they and this fellow 
Fane, (against whom an order is al- 
ready issued, on the elder Mansoii’s 
application,) made away with tlie 
crew at tlie Race, into which slie 
had driven at niglit, and gel ring die 
ship off by the Ti(?xt tide, sailed her 
to Rordeaiix, where they sold her to 
the Messrs Devereux’, and out 

their letter of nianjue with the mo- 
ne 3 ^ Of course, this is in conlidence. 
I have often warned poor fallen’s 
father of Adam luirrest, and told liini 
how improper the situation was for 
her, (I /iuofv Forrest designedv get- 
ting her for his cousin,) hut he was 
in the fellow’s debt, and ilu‘refore 
under his control ; so that, although 
he disliked the tliiiiii* as inm h as T, 
my representations liad no ellhct. Ilis 
deatli must he a r(‘li(‘f to us all, >'<‘1 
I cannot hut lament him — bold,ireiie- 
rous, and honourahle lu* always was 
even to the last ; and, now that he is 
gone, let us say nothing of the one 
deforming vice. Believe me, most 
truly yours,” cS:o. 

For five da,vs I liad been torn from 
my former self by a continued seiies 
of disaster and passionate sutl'ering, 
and so constantly and rn])i(lly Innl 
each astoni?nhin(‘Ut siicce<*ded the 
other, that I was herorue, I tliom/hr, 
in great measure callous to the most 
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surprising change that could now 
possibly take place. But licrc I was 
])hiced all at once, and that when 
least of all expcM ted, on the same 
ground as wlien I had parted from 
l^!leIl on tlie niglit before our first 
separation; and all the intermediate 
ordeal of terror and despair was 
past, and from it I liad conu’i out a 
bolder, truer, and happier man. It 
may' well lie credited, then, that my 
thanks to the Providenc<», tlirougli 
whoMi inscrutable hands 1 had been 
thus kindly di'alt with, were full and 
fervent ; and it may well he sup- 
])ose<l how lillen wondi*red, witli 
blushes and doubtful confusion, what 
the embrace, so sadly tender yet so 
ardent, mii.h^ mean, when both her 
guardian ami Imm* lover welcomed 
her, to th(‘ dispersion ol‘ her tlireat- 
enetl t^alamitics, by tlie removal of 
lier father from misery to rest. Nfl- 
Inrnl <^orrow took its course; and 
griid’ lor the ])arent, wretchml as he 
was, claimed its indulgence of time 
and solitmh*. I had not forgotl<*n 
the advi<‘(‘ of niy e\<‘(‘llent friend, 
about making a man (worthy such a 
wife) of myself by my own exiT- 
tions ; and ree«‘i\ing ollicial direc- 
tions to join the ll<‘et, after I had 
jinuh' tlie n(*{'es^ary deiiosilions, I 
left Fllen with Iu‘r tears scarce dried, 
on tlu‘ understanding that 1 slioiild 
return, so soon as of age, and claim 
her for my own. ^ 
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TIIK GK/iVK OJ THE aiETED, 


BY LADY E3IMEU\K STUAUT WOUTLEY, 

A GUVVE for the Gifted — Wierc— whore shall it lie, 

By the eclioiiig sliores of the hollow-voiced sea V 
Oh ! no ! let those ashes at last sink in rest — 

Now the strong Passion-whirlwinds have died in her breast. 

For the Gifted and Beautiful lost One — a grave ! 

But not in the precincts of Ocean’s hoar wave. 

Too much of life’s tempests and tumults she know— 

Let her sleep ’neatli the skies’ gracious weepings of dew! 

Like a bird from the storms, all awearied, o’erworn, 

To a nest of repose he the Lovely One borne. 

Where no loud savage storm sliakes the moon-lighted air, 

But the breeze, a sweet message from Heaven’s shore shall bear I 

A Grave for the Gifted — Where — where shall it be? 

W^here the bright summer treasures yield wealth to tlie bee— 
Where the faint-thrilling voice of some fountain is heard, 

And the rich air is rent by nighPs passionate bird 
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Where old choPtiiuMreos shed round a. of |>looin, 

Whicli doth hallow and inollow the wild-ilowers’ im'eK bloom — 
Where the fragrant spring-rains dance in joy to earth’s breast— 
Sweet earth I— with a blossomy ricluiess oppress’d ! 

Where the whitest of roses iindazzlingly blow, 

IMore. pure and more soft than th’ enwreatlied mountain snow. 
Where the starliglit shall tremblingly signal the Iionrs, 

And throw suddtm gleams o’er the wood-bosojued bow(*rs — 

Where the sun-Ilower shall burn, and the lily shall bend ! 

And the acacia its leaves with the willow’s shall bleiiiL 
Oh ! the old kingly laurers illustrious gloom, 

Oversliadow’d her Hfi — he that far from lier to^nh / 

A ('jlrav<» for the rdfled ! A (have for the Nhu.ng ! 

Sim e seal’d tli4* pnia* bj>s that so thriUbAgly sung. 

Ihit far iron! the Kaur**! — the remiJest — ti;e Isiliow — 

Where si illness is rieepest, ihcrr sprc'ad yii her pilb»w. 


Till. isT.r, ui- jn:\rTY. 

nv L\i)v r^r^fKi.iNK syi \iJT ^\outi.j:v. 

Wiirju: glitters the isle, where the sunny tract glows,— 

All l)apTi/(*d by the odours iliat drop fiom the rose 
Where in PanMlise-];rca1hii?ii.s tlj(» b(>ut)i<!rn-wind bl(>\\'S, 

So rich is tl'o soul of its sighs ! 

Wher4» laughs tin' sw('et isle that is wash’d by tin', wave— 

O’er whose sih cry In'mor no storm dares to rav(' V 
Tlui oblcn V ciius’ hi i'dit haunt I tlie lost Su!i-< iod's warm grave ! 
hik(j soiiui star fallen away from the skies ! 

Litnp by the purple lu'aven’s miglitie'^t of rays — 

’Wt t(‘!ul(‘r tlsc radiance, and soften'd the hla/i"! 

Oh, ])recions its iiiglit"’ are — and beaut(*()us days! 

Ia»ve, Love ! 'tls u realm meet for ihce. 

A glad tumult of murmurs, through copse and iiowerM sliaiie. 
Speaks of life and ol joy — all undiinnihl — undecay’d— 

And, melody-fraught, slnikes each leaf cd the glade. 

Like a faint moaning; siiell of llic sea. 

AVhere the orange-bowers all their lair trensun*s unfold, 

Till tJie grov!? Jiath a starlight of n*d hurning gold ; 

AA iieie in iM'autiful gloom stand the lone f’anesofoid, 

'riie Ftujes of the glorious dead ! 

AAAieve tliviUingly low sing the eelio-voirod doves, 

’Fill music — the awakeiier ! — rullles the groves — 

May blessings fall round yc5 ! Bwoet land of the loves! 

May blessings around yc be shed! 

Yet, is nothing but Beauty in hloow^ 

In that young world of sunshine and llowiws and perfume ? 

All, the (\/;>rcss grows there, as awaiting the tomb ! 

Ill darkness and silence it towers ! 

Thus — thus — whispers of death pierce earth’s tumults of joy / 

All love and all loveliness — strong to destroy ! 

And our life-cup hath t/ierr even its wormwofuballoy 
’Mongst those heaven-broatliiiig ex<piisitc bowers. 
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“A .•'h.iMc, an iina/*i.* gay, 

Ti) li.iMiit, to htaitlc, to wav lay 

« >« 5|t * » 

A iK'iii" broathiiii; thonp.litful broath, 

\ tia\ cllcr bet \u cn life ami tlcatli.” 

\Voni».'.\voni M. 

I SAW liini cTt his sport erowliilo, 

Tliol)rii?ht exulting boy, 

Lik(i suiiiiuer’s lightinng eaine the smile 
or bis young spirit’s joy ; 

A Ibisli tliat \vb(*;‘esoe’er it broke. 

To lift*, uiulreaiut-or beauty woke. 

Ills fair locks waved in sunny play, 
li}" it clear fountain’s side, 

^Vlier(5 jewel-coloiir’d pebbles lay 
Jbuieiitli the shallow tide; 

7 \nd pearly spray at times would meet 
'I'he li lancing of his fairy feet. 

][e twined him wreaths of all spring-flowers, 
Wliich drank tliat stn*ainlet’8 dew; 
lie flung them o’er the wavii in showers, 

Till, gazing, scarce I knew 
M'hich seem’d more pure, or bright, or wild, 
The hinging fount or laughing child. 

To look on all that joy and liloom 
lAlatle bairth orn; festal scene, 

^Vhere the dull shadow of the tomb 
Seem’d as it ne’er bad beim. 

How could om^ image of decay 
Steal o’er the dawn of such clear day ? 

I saw once more that aspect bright. — 

The boy’s meek Jicjad was bovv’<l 
In silence o’er tlie Book of Light, 

And like a golden cloud, 

'riie still cloud of a ])ictured sky — 

Uis Jocks droop’d round it lovingly. 

And if my lieart liad deem’d liiin fair, 

Wlieii in the fountain glade, 

A creature of the sky and air, 

Almost on wings lie play’d ; 

Ob ! how much liolier beauty now 
Jut the young liurnau Being’s brow ! 

The Being bom to toil, to die, 

To break forth from tli (5 tomb. 

Unto far nobler destiny 

I'han waits the sky-lark’s ])lume ! 

I saw him, in tlnat thoughtful lioiir, 

Win the first knowledge of his dower. 

The soul, the awakening soul I saw. 

My watching eye comd trace 
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The shadows of its new-born awe, 

Sweeping o’er that fair face ; 

As oVr a flower niij^ht pass the sliade 
By some dread anffcd’a j)inioii made ! 

TJie soul, tJio Mother of deep fears, 

Oi’ liiLdi liopes infinite. 

Of glorious dr(‘ams, mysterious tears. 

Of s](*(‘pless inner sight; 

Lovely, hut solemn, it arose, 
rnfoJdiiig what no more might close. 

The red-leaved tahlets^^f iindt'filed. 

As yi‘t, 1 )}^ evil thought — 

Oh ! liltl(‘ dreain’d the brooding child, 

Of wiijjt Avhliiii me wrought, 

W iiile /u,s‘ young heart first hurn’d and sfnv'd. 

And (piiverM to the, lAtunal W ord. 

And r(‘verently my s])irit miiglit 
'flu* r(‘V(M*<‘n(*«^ of /i/.s- ; 

A ^ii*ljt\v!th dew of blessing fraught 
'I'o hallow after-days; 

1*0 make, tin? proinl heart meekly wise, 
liv tlie sweet faith in those calm eyes. 

It seem’d as if a temple rose 
l>efon* nn? brighti}' tJien*, 

And in Iln» depths of its repose 
My soul ohu llow’d with jnayer, 
h’eeling a solemn ])reseiiee nigh— 

The ])o\ver of Infant Sanctity ! 

O Father! mould my lieart oiiec more. 

By thy pr(»vailing hreatli ! 

Teach me, oh I teach me to adon* 
lA'n with that pure One’s faitli ; 

\ faith, all made of love and light, 

( hilddike, and, therefore, full of might ! 


' “ All tliiv, Mini than tliN, is now ii}»o!i (In* ) nKl uct'ii tuhlrfsi oi' iwy 

lirart." — ! I \ 


1.1 an or riii: cast. 

nV MKS UOOM IxN. 

jSV hi. 

Tin: Miir.iv’s kevi:n(;i:. 

To Abdallah’s Imit a stranger came. 

And sludtm* craved in tlie Prophet’s name ; 

His cheek was haggard with <*are and toil, 

Ilk* raiment stain’d with the desert’s soil- 

They gave him to drink in a lordly bowl. 

And with pious welcome cheer’d his soul. 
While the damsels’ hands, with zeal and care. 
Heap’d on the board their choicest fare. 

Tlie tent was still’d iu the hour of rest, 

Blit no slumber came to Abdallali’s breast; 

He went forth with the earliest streak of light. 
But his mood was gloomy and dark as night. 
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On tlio desert wide his gaze he bent— 

Anon to the kindling East he sent 
Impatient looks, wliile his wakeful ear 
Harken’d a footstep falling near, 

ITe turn’d, like tlie dauntless stag at bay. 

Or the lion roused at the sight of prey. 

And ho was aware that his guest stood nigh, 

Ga/ing like him on the bright’ning sky. 

TJie stranger said to the Aral) chief, 

“ On tin* iiiow of my lord there is wrath and grief— 

'I'uni not from pathmee thy noble mind, 

Perad venture thy heart its desire shall iind.” 

“No,” cried Abdallah, “ it may not he — 

(dory and power have departed from me ! 

One who lialli blyod of my race on his hand 
Hath escaped the revenge of my thirsting brand.” 

TliC stranger thing olVhls deep disguise, 

And stood roveard to Abdallah’s i‘yes. 

“ Behold in thy grasp thy didVneehvss foe— 

IMy l)Osoni is bared to thy dagger’s blow,” 

The eagle eye of that Sliiek so proud 
(deam’d like the Hash of the thunder-cloud, 

And red as tlic Kamsin’s - lurid hue 
The mantling blood of his dusk cliei'k grow. 

“ llassan,” lie crie<l, “thou hast judged me well— 

Honour and faith with my hold tribe dwell; 

Never iiatli one of my jieople harm’d 

TJie guest that his lumsehold hearth had warm’d, 

“ Take from you valley my lleetest steed— 

Swift from the face of my warriors s|)cM*d ; 

’I'hou’rt sabs while the scarce up-risen sun 
liut lialf Jiis daily course liatli run. 

“ Tliou’rt safe till the shadow the (late-in*je throwfl 
In a lengtlum’d darkness eastward grows, — 

Put 1 swear by the ilasli of my father’s sword, 

To pursue tliee then, and I’ll keep my word.” 

No. IV. 

TIIU CRAVICN IIK.VRT. 

“Hark ! ’tis his hattle-tuy borne on the gale— 

Tjook, from yon lattice high, far down iho y de ; 

How rolls the tide of war — how fares my son — 

Deals he death round as his sire oft hatli done r” 

Thus tlie Khan’s mother spake, proud was her mien, 

AVJiile mem’ry call’d back the days tliat had been; 

Meekly his bride obey’d, gazing through tears, 

\N ith a wife’s fondness and weak woman’s fears. 

“ Hark I ’tis his courser’s step ! — ^bravely indeed 
Hath our young hero’s sword won valour’s meed I 
Say, come his warriors home laden with spoil. 

Maidens led captive, fair docks, corn and oil V” 

Full soon tliat chief they saw speed o’er tlie plain— 

Comnide nor captive brought he in his train. 

Back from the fight came the craven that morn, 

Nought had he earn’d save his proud mother’s scorn. 


* Bruce relates that the coming' of the hot poisonous wind of the Desert is indi- 
cated by the appearance of a dead red halo in the atmosphere, 
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A DOZEN YEARS HENCE. 

I^et ’s drink and be merry, 

Alas ! for old Reverence, 

Dance, siiip;, and rejoice,’*— 

Faded and flown ; 

So runs tlie old carol. 

Alas! for the Nobles, 

“ With music and voice,” 

Tlie Cliiii’ch, and the Throne, 

Had the Jbinl luit survivtd 

When to Radical creeds, 

'Fill the year thirty-three. 

Foer and Fiince must conform. 

IMethinks lie’d have met with 

And (^atliolies diotaUi 

Dess matter for p^lee ; 

Our now Clinrch Jteform ; 

To think what wo were 

While the school inastor swears 

In our days of good •‘Onse, 

’'J’is a uaeloss oxjiense. 

And tl»ii»k what wo shall be 

Which liis class won’t put up witli 

A dozen years 1 10 nee. 

A dozen years licnco. 

0 ! once tlio wide (’ontinent 

Perliaps ’twerc too mm-h 

Rang with our fame. 

Fo rejoice at, th.o iliought. 

And nations grew stdl 

That its authors will shaio 

At the sound of our name; 

In the ruin they wrought ; 

The pudo of Old Ocean, 

Tliat the ti'injiL^-t which sweeps 

'I’ho home (jf the fiee, 

All flicir hctirj-s away, 

'File scourge ol the despot. 

Will hardiy spare Durham, 

By shore and hy sea. 

Or Husmdl, or Orcy : 

Of The lallon and the feeble 

For my part T hoar thorn 

'I'hc stay and detcnco — 

No mali^'c ])repcn«e, 

lJut whore shall our fame he 

But i’ll scarce break my heart for’t. 

A dozen years lieuco ? 

A ilozen years hence. 

The pence and (he jdenty 

Wj»cn (^)bhett shall rule 

'I’liat spread, over all, 

Our /ifiaiiros alone, 

iilitlu* hearts and Inight faces 

And si ttlo all dol>rs 

In Iiamlot or hall ; 

As Ik* settled his own; 

Our yeomen so loyal 

WIh'u llu'.uoshall take charge 

In gieenwood or |)laiii, 

Ol the \;tlii»Kil (’hurch, 

Onr tiue-lieaited hmg tiers 

And leave Ids old tools, 

Wc seek thorn in vain; 

Like the Greeks, in the lurch! 

Vor Loyalty’s now 

Tliey may yet live to ^ee 

In the pJiiptufect tense, 

Flic iu‘\v era commence. 

And *.s the word 

With their vu i* I'inal Pleasure,** 

I'or a dozen years hence. 

A dozen )ears hence. 

The Nobles of Ihitain, 

Already those excellent 

Once foremost to wield 

I rieinis ot the mob. 

Her wisdom in coimcil, 

jMay ta^te tin* fust ri nits 

Her thunder in held, 

Ol Iheir .Ji:roljin Job ; 

Her Jiid{;es, where learning 

SiiK'o i-ach braying jackass 

With purity vied, 

riiat handles a quill. 

Her sound-headed ('‘Imrebmen, 

Kow thugs up his heels 

Time-boiionr’d, and tried; 

At the poor dying Bill; 

To the gitt of the prophet 

And c'omparing already 

I make no pretence. 

The kicks with the pence, 

But whore shall they all be 

Let them think of the balance 

A dozen years lionce ? 

A dozen years hence. 

WIiLMi prisons give place 

To the s 

iwift guillotine, 

And seatfolds aie streaming 

Where churches have been ; 

We too, or our children. 

Believe me, will sluike 

Our heads- 

—if we have them — 

To fiiid our mistake ; 

To find the great measure 

Was all 

a pretence. 

And be sadder and wiser 

A dozen years hence. 
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Till-: stroll "til of tlio (^oii'^orvalirc 
parly iii Kdiiiburgli, iiioliidiiig, as it 
cloos, u'itliiii its ranks, an iininoiise 
majority of tin* proporty, the re- 
8pi*i*lability, and iln* iiitoiligenco of 
1‘kliiibiirgb, is now acknowledged 
oven ])y its ojiponents. I’lio Con- 
Ri*r vati ve meeting of November 1 8:i I , 
ft)!* o\ (*r set at rest the assertion that 
the adherents of Ministry enjoyed a 
monopoly ot Avealtb and inteliigonee, 
as well as of numbers. It proved 
that, to say the least, tlie talent and 
worth of the metropolis were divi- 
ded ; that the property of the capital 
was decidedly 0[)posed to the policy 
of Ministm s ; and that in eveny thing 
which ouglit to give* real importance 
to a jiarty, the (conservatives, in- 
stead of being that insignilicant and 
desponding handful which it was the 
object of the press to represmit 
them, were a body important even 
in mere numbers, con^jiic.uous for 
worth, distiriguisiied in talent, pre- 
eminent in wealth, linn in maintHiii- 
ing, and fearless in avowing, their 
principles. 

Under a bill which professed to give 
to every party in Umj state tlie means 
of ciriciently expressing tlieJr opi- 
nions ill Parliament, it was surely no 
unreasonable or extravagant preten- 
sion, that such a bod}*^ of men should 
claim for themselves the privilege of 
expressing their views llirougb a re- 
jireseiititive animated by the same 
principles, ratlier than by one whose 
whole views and oyiinions, habits, and 
prejudiees, W(*re directly opposed to 
them. l>iit least of all, upon tlic pre- 
sent occasion, could they hope that 
tlieir interests or opinions e.ould meet 
with fair play at the hands of two 
individuals, not only hostile to them 
in general politics, but the mere 
phidged nominees and organs of the 
existing Government. \Vliether as 
Consiirvatives merely, or as citizens 
of Ldinburgh — of Great Britain — 
they equally felt, that even if they 
liad been unable to lind a lit repre- 
sentative of their own, they must still 
refuse their support to those wliose 
free-will was a mere mockery, and 
who, upon every question, could be 
nothing else but the mouth-pieces of 
that Government, with which, by tics 


of olTice, of past favours or future ex- 
pectations, they were hopelessly and 
inextricably involved. 

The Gonservative party knew too 
well the dilTiculties with wliich they 
had to contend, to be sanguine as to 
the result. TIjc events of the last 
two years were freshly before them, 
to prove how little the suggestions of 
reason were lik(‘ly to avail amidst the 
excitement, wliich, for their own pur- 
post*s, the Ministry had seen lit to 
sanction, if not to create. They felt 
liow little it was to he expccte<l that 
moral should yet assert its inlluence 
o\cr pljysical force, when the whole 
object of the Ministry iluiing that 
period, scem(‘d to have been to deify 
the crowd, to fall down l)i*fore the 
image of liriite strength wliich th(*y 
liad set np, to ))aiider to its evil 
propensitu»s, to yialliate its atroci- 
ties, to pervert its natural feelings 
towards its superiors and its lienefac- 
tors. Tln*y traced the extensivi*. 
working of that poison in the general 
relaxation of the prineiph*s of social 
order — in the unmanly abuse yioured 
on the Queen — on the very King, 
wlio, for having introduced the* mea- 
sure of Reform, liad for a moment 
1 ) 1*011 greeted witli tlie title of the 
Eiiglisli Alfred; — in the attacks on lie*, 
persons of our Judges and nobdity, 
in the insults oll’ered to our Jiishops 
within tlni liouse, of God, — in the 
s(?ats and castles of our peerage con- 
signed to the flames, — in tlie palaciivS 
of our Bishoj)M, sacked and plunder- 
ed, — in the tliree days’ conllagration 
and pillage of Tristol, — in tin; riots 
of Derby, of Merthyr, of Coventry, — 
in the. traitorous attempt on the per- 
son of tlic King, — in the disgraceful 
attack on the Preserver of his country, 
on the very anniversary of her de- 
liverance and Ids own glory. They 
knew well that the evil spirit which 
had been thus called into action, 
would not be allowed to lie dormant ; 
that every art would lie used to ex- 
cite and keep up the delusions under 
which the mass of their countrymen 
laboured, both as to the feelings and 
motives of the Conservative party, 
and as to the future results of the 
Bill; that to gain tlie temporary sup- 
port of the crowd, the grossest and 
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most abject flattery of its prejudices, presumption proportioned to the 
its if^norance, its very vices, would be profundity of their ipjnorance, belie- 
resorted to on the part of the Minis- ved themselves capable of sohiiijr, 
try and their supporters. They felt as if by intuition, all the vast and 
bow little likelihood there was that complicated problems of govern- 
tbe still small voice of reason from ment. 

the virtuous and intelligent, should How prophetically has Dryden, in 
as yet make itself beard by those his noble lines, described the con- 
who were daily told by those in duct of our Ministers, and the pre- 
authority, that they were themselves valent doctrines of our time, in an 
th(i wisest, virtuousest, discreelest, epistle to the higs of his day ! 
best, and who, coiise(|ueiitly, with a 

“ Ihit tlu'‘:c new Jehus spur the hotmouthM horse, 

Irjstiuct tlio hcMSt to know Ins niitive force, 

'I'o talvo the hit hetween his teeth, utwi lly 
'I’o the next hendlont^ strep of ariarehy. 

.Alfui^hty crowd, thou slioiteii’st all dispute, 

.I\)wcr is thy essenre, wit thy attrihute ; 

Nor faith, ikm* reason, make thee at a stay, 

'riiou loa])’st o’er all eternal truths in thy l*iudarie way. 

Athens no doubt, did rif^hteously decide, 

When l*liO( iou and when Socrates were tried, 

As righteously tiuy did tlio^e dooms repent, 

Still they were wise whatever way they went ; 

(h’oN\ds err not, thonuh to both extremes they run, 

'I’o kill the fatlier and recall the son !** 

noubiful, howovi'r, as tlic pros- would at once u]iho]d witli firmness 
pect of rcturniiii^ a constitutional the cause of the Constitution, and 
re|)rest*ntarive umhu’ such <’irciini- ])ut to silence the calumny so indtis- 
htane(‘8 miglit be, the (hui'^ervative triously circulated hy tlu' IMinistry 
citi/(Mis of l'aliij!iuri»:h felt it to b<^ and their mocking birds of the press, 
tludr duty to make the attempt. 'I'he that llie friends of that (hmstilutioii 
battle of common smisi* and rational wme the enemies of llte peo])l('. 
libmty, if lost on tlie ])resent occa- Their ellbrts proved unsuccessful, 
sion, they km»\v nmst lu‘ evenliudly 'I'be eleimmts with AvliicU they bad 
won, and its ultimate triumph llu»y to contend wen* y<*t too powerful. 
fi»lt must he promoted hy taking their Vague lH)])es ami wilil expectations 
stand at once, and (‘iiabling the can- in some — gratitude for a supposed 
did and the reasonabh*, by a compa- boon in others — intimidation in one 
risoii of tlie respeetin* supftorters of rjuarU‘r — niisn'preseiitalion in an- 
tlie (hmservative and Aliiiisterial oilier — utter incapacity of judging 
caiididate*^, to deciile for tliemst‘l\es at all in a third ; — such were tin* cir- 
on which side llie ])repon<lerance of cumstances whii-li decided the elec- 
rank, wealth, respectability, and pro- tioii, and returned two ministerial 
pi'i t}’^ ill Mdinliurgh truly lay. nominees as the first members for 

Th<*y looked round for a repre- Edinburgh in the Jlefonn Parlia- 
sentative, and they found him in Mr inent. But disguise it as they might, 
Blair. Born and educat(*d in Edin- the more clear-siglitt*d of the other 
bnrgb, connected on the one hand party felt that in the lolS votes 
with its morcimtilo and banking in- which wore given for Mr Blair, tlu'i e 
terests, and on the other with its lay a world of moral force and in- 
wcallliy and landed aristocracy, bred llueiice, a weight of pro])(*rty wJiicIi 
to habits of business, of admitted left all competition on their ])art 
liigb honour and jii ivate worth, tern- hopeless. The fact was so notorious, 
pt‘i*ately liut lirmly attached to that evi*n among the Whigs tbeni- 
("onservative principles, placed by selves, we have beard but one o]>i- 
fortum*. and situation in a state of idon, namely, the expression of asto- 
perfect imlepmidt'iice, they fbiind in iiisbment and regret at the stat(*inent 
him a representative of their views, wliicb tlie Lord Advocate, with a 
who by bis sympathy with the people singular aliseiici? of that good taste 
and the moderation of his opinions, and right feeling which distinguishes 
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his general conduct, was so left to 
himself as to state, in absenm o f Mr 
Blair and Im friends from tlio li list- 
ings, that among his voters Ijo could 
number 400 who could actually buy 
up the wliole 1618 wlio had supported 
his Conservative opponent. The state- 
ment is so ludicrously and palpably 
absurd, that any contradiction would 
be wasted ou it. WJjcn bis lordship 
condescends on tbetianies of the elect, 
we shall believe it— but not till then. 

But it seems not only wen* the 
Conaervati\es bankrupt in wealth, 
but in character too. His Lordship, 
in the intoxication of bis triAnph at 
the supposed anniliilatiou of tlie 
Tory party, di^scribed the d(‘feate<l 
party as mere ami Ihrm- 

burgh itself, prior to the cuuinuujce- 
nient of the Whig jMilb‘niuiii, as one 
vast emporium of eoriupliun. 'I he 
license of eleelioiis gives a consider- 
able latitude to tin; controversial 
discussions of the press — but I'nuii 
the first law olllcer of tlie ( rowii iu 
Scotland — from the i^eutleman— the 
man of letters, some lemp<*raTice 
of expression, to say mulling of 
truth, might have been expected. 
How strongly does the excitement 
of contest,' particularly, it would 
seem, in addressing timt tlelicate 
monster,” tlie new eoiisritm‘ticy,dis. 
turb the natural candour of an ho- 
nourable mind. ‘‘ ’ fis pitiful — his 
wondrous pitiful !” Did it never oc- 
cur to him, with Jiow imicii more 
plausibility the epithet might he re- 
torted on one, who liav ing notoriously 
advocated up to the latest pm iod a re- 
form of the most limited kind, was 
suddenly found to havi* taken sucli 
a stride in the ])atli ol' democracy, the 
moment the JVlinislry vvithwhicli he 
liad connected himself chose to in- 
troduce a measure so swei*ping as to 
astonish at once their friends and tlieir 
enemies V Did he never think that 
to his parliamentary colleague that 
epithet might have been applied with 
more justice, who, by some unac- 
countable chance no doubt, iiail all 
Ilia life been all things to ull adiiiiuL 
Btrations > He himself, we tiiiuk, m ust 
Jiave regretted an expression so in- 
consistent with Ills usual courtesy, 
could he have listened to the elo- 
quent and indignant terms in whicdi 
it was coinmeiit(*d on by Mr P. Ro- 
bertson, who, in proposing the toast 
of ••The Legitimate Influence of 


Dinner in Ddinhiirytu [Peh, 

Propeu'ty and Intelligence in the 
(Mioice of a lli'preseiitative,” at the 
Public Dinner to which we arc about 
to direct the attention of our read- 
ers, thus adverted to the rash state- 
ment of the Lord Advocate. 

“ I read,” said lie, “ with ineflable 
indignation and conlem])t, the ex- 
])ressioiis which the distinguished in- 
di\idiial to whom 1 Jnive referred, is 
reported to liave used at the hust- 
ings, when lie stated, and stated in 
our {ihsenei*, that with his mighty 
arm, forsooth ! he had slain the mon- 
ster Toryism ; when he described 
this great and enlighteni‘d metropo- 
lis as having bireii, for tin; last se- 
V4‘nty y(5ar>,‘ ‘ the great school of sy- 
eo])liancy and servility, tin* mart and 
em])orium of jobbing, where a vast 
ami jiiosperous trade had been ear- 
rie<l on in conseieiiees and ofliees ; 
where iiidependenee was bartered 
bn* ])lnees, ami where men weri; re- 
cruited to kei*p down jiojnilar rights, 
]>y Uie bounty of promises, and the 
daily ])ay of corruption.” Syeojjlian- 
ey, indeed 1 who are the syei»phants ? 
Are thf*y to be found iu this distin- 
guished asseinhl}, or among the in- 
dependent mtnnhm s of tliat body to 
wJiieh the learned Lord belongs, ami 
who, when he was not in ])ow 4 *r, 
raised liim, by their unanimous suf- 
frages, to the head of the Bar ? I 
deeply lament that he should have 
used such (*xpressions. But he far- 
ther tells us, that not only the great 
numerical strength, tin*, majority of 
weal til, also, is on his side — that they 
can eountgninea for guinea, and acre 
for acre with us, and wo have been 
promised a list, which, however, [ 
Jiave not yet en, wliero, by a cal- 
culation, thisAviJl he? made apparent. 
Since they got into power, the Whigs, 
it seems, have waxed lusty and rich 
lijion our hands, and we have be- 
come poor iu numbers and in purse. 
The result of this has been, that we 
are not only sycojihants, hut exliihit 
that sycophancy by resisting, on the 
one hand, the clamour of an excited 
population, and opposing, on the 
other, the measures of a rash and ar- 
rogant Administration.” — (Loud and 
rapturous applause.) 

But we turn from the observation 
itself to its practical refutation. 

TJie Conservatii e body of Edin- 
burgh resolved to take the opportu- 
nity of a public dinner to the candi* 
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date wlio liad on this ort*asioii been 
tluj represoiitatix e of Constn-vative 
principles, to prove by auotlier open 
display tlie strenf»’th of their party, 
which had just l)eeii represented as 
annilnlated, and the fearlessness, as 
well as the fairness, in whicli they 
were determined to maintain their 
opinions. On the 1 1th of , I anna- 
3*y, a mt‘eting, unparalleled in I'^din- 
burgh for its nunibeis, its high cha- 
racter, talent, and j)roperty, ass(un- 
bled to testify its gratitude to the 
man, who, amidst every disc oiirage- 
inent, liad had sulbcient niaidiness, 
sulVu i(*nt eonlid(‘iie(^ in tli(» ultimate 
prospects of the caus(* of truth, to 
stand Ibi ward as a rallying ])(/uit to 
the friends of the (Constitution; with 
something of tlui same feeding with 
which tiui Homans greicted their de- 
feated general aft*‘r tlu' bailU‘ of 
Canine, and thanked iiiiii btHuiise in 
that moment <>t generttl consterna- 
tion and dest^ondency lie had not 
despain*<l of the slate. 

'The (roorge’s Slre'ct As'-emhly 
Uoom, the lavge'-^t apart iin'nt in 
JCdinburgh, though accoiniiKnlatinir 
abeml 480 gemthujien, was found in- 
hudicient tor tin* purpose*, about a 
humlred inoie having ])e<*i) underthe 
necessity of dining in ila* adjoiiiiiiL^ 
room. \\ e ([iiote lV*uu the A(h<*r- 
tis<*r the follou ing j)aragraph, wbieli 
will give our readeis at a distam‘e 
some idi*a of the genera! eharacte*r 
of the Meeting, and of the strength 
of tJiat fei*ling which could associate 
so many distinguished individuals 
from (*very epiaiter, many of vviniui 
had come to lalinluirgli fioiii a dis- 
tance of a hundred miU*s and u])- 
wards, for the very ]>ur|)ose of testi- 
fying their respect lor Mr Blair, and 
their attacliment to the cause of 
wdiich he was the Jlepi esentative. 

“ Friday, a grand public <linner 
was given in the Assembly llooriis 
to Mr Forbes Hunter Blair, by bis 
friends of tlie Conservative party, 
who turned out upon the occasion 
upwards of five hundred in number. 
Sir Francis Walker Dninimond of 
Hawthornden, Ibavoaet, was in tlie 
Chair. On bis right were placed 
Mr Blair, Sir George (Jlerk, Hon. 
Mr Leslie Melville, Chilonel Lindsay, 
Sir George Leith, Sir .lobu* Hope, 
Mr Allan of Glen, Mr Hainsay of 
Barnton, Mr Blair of Blair, Mr Ar- 
buthnot; Colonel Harvey, Mr Bum 


(Callender, Captain I'ovbos, Mr 
Walk(»r Drummoiul, .lames Strange, 
Esep, J. Atholl M. Murray, I'.sq. of 
Maegregor, James Walker, Esip of 
Dairy, James hartpibarson, Es<i. of 
Invercauld, and Sir .lobii Forbes, 
vice, (In the left of the chair were. 
Sir W illiam llae, Hon. .Tames Bruce, 
Sir John Oswald, Hon. W. Dium- 
inoiul, Sir David JMiIne, Sir John 
Hall, Mr ( ampbell of Blytlisvvood, 
Sir l{ol)(‘rt Dundas, Dr Macknjgbt, 
Mr Balfour of Fernii*, Mr Bonar of 
Kimmmgbame, Mr 'J'rotter of Dreg- 
born, Mr Downier ofAppin, Mr Gor- 
don ol Craig, C-liailes Milling, Esip 
of Ken more, James Oliphaiit, Esip 
of (iask, (Miarles Fergusson, Esip, 
younger of Kilkerran, and Mr 1’rot- 
ter of Ballendoan, rice. 

“ Mr P. Kobertsoii, advocate, act- 
ed a'^ croupier. On his right were 
Air Foibcs of ( alltmdar, Sir John 
(.’athcart, Mr Alure of Caldwell, Air 
Bruci* of J\t‘nnet, (\)loiu*l Bali'our, 
8*Jd Begiment, Mr Dundas ol Ariiis- 
toii, Mr Pringle of W by thank, Mr 
Adam Hay, Mr Scott of Harden, and 
Air Donald lloi n<*, W .S., cu*c. On the 
ielt, Air llichaidson ol Pitfour, Sir 
Jann*s lluhiell, Mr Johnston of Alva, 
Air Ker ol‘ Blackshiels, Mr George 
Wanehope, Air Ogilvii*. of C.besti.'rs, 
Sir Chaib's Ker, Gen(‘ral lllliot, 
Major Oliver, Air Smith C'linning- 
liam. Air Hamilton, Roselle, Air 
Alexainler o! Southhar, Air Hamil- 
ton of Fiiimore, Air Smith of Meth- 
v en, Air Dundas oi Dunira, Air Muir 
AIacken?:ii», and Air Charles JS'eaves, 
advocate, c*rt ” 

'i'he company in general included 
by far the gi etiter luoporlion of the 
Landed (jicntleinen, almost all the 
B.inkers, a \(*ry nuiiieroiiK propor- 
tion of the most eminent of the Bar, 
ainl the W riti'i s to the Signet, of the 
Army and Asavy, of the most mni- 
nent Alerchants and most respecta- 
ble Sliopkeejiers, of Edinburgh. Of 
the enthusiasm, the contidence in the 
cause of trutJi and constitutional 
principles, the lofty and generous 
tone which ])ervaded the proceed- 
ings of the evening, none can liavc 
an idea but those who were witnesses 
of them. 

Ainong many things, however, con- 
nected with this assembly, which 
must June inspired feelings ot ad- 
miration and })ride in every one who 
loves hiu country, there v\^as uttQ 
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feature peculiarly honourable to the 
great and important party of which 
it was the representative — wc5 mean 
the public avowal of tlie generous 
and patriotic ])rincipl<’s by which its 
future conduct was to he. guided, the 
determination cordially to support 
the government of the country in 
every measure which appeared to be 
co]iducive towards the real liappi- 
TU^ss and stability of the state; the 
distinct disclamation of any intention 
to embarrass their policy by unneces- 
sary opposition, or factious union 
with their opponents; and the re- 
solution of the ( 'Onservatives steatl- 
fastly to pursue, with purity'of pur- 
pose and singleness of heart, the only 
object they "had in vi(‘w— the jire- 
servatiou of the country from the 
ruin with whicJi its institutions, its 
glory, happiness, and character, are 
so visibly threatened. 

This is no idle boast— no empty pa- 
rade of principle, 'fhe ( 'Onservati\e 
party may refer to their conduct du- 
ring the past, as a guarantee for the 
future. Had they chosen to coalesce 
with the Radical party Ihroimhout 
the country diiriiig tlie late elections, 
a course wliich the insults, tlie slan- 
ders, the unmanly iiitiiiiidatioii, the at- 
tacks on person and property,! o which 
they have been subjected througli 
tbe active or passive a])probatiou 
of Ministry, would have not uniiatu- 
rally dictale<l to meaner minds, less 
solicitous to merge all individual con- 
siderations in llieir country’s good, 
the seats of the Ministry would )iot 
liave been worth a month’s j)urchase. 
Rut will any one venture to point out 
one instance of this unholy coalition y 
Wc sag fearlcsslg, ihcrc is not one, 
Wliere none hut destructive candi- 
dates came forward, (we thank the 
J(‘w of the Times for teacliiiig us tl»at 
word,) the (hmservatives gave tlnuu 
IK) support. VV'liere a Radical was op- 
posed by a Ministerialist, the Conser- 
vatives, as the least of two evils, gave 
tludr v{)te8 to tlie latter. Was this 
conduct — we will not call it noble, for 
to every real C’oi\};er\ative it a])|)ears 
only natural — was ibis spirit ot fair- 
ness, this anxiety for tbe, good of the 
country, met by a corresponding 
feeling on the part of llie Ministry 
and thtur supporters ? No! To the 
disgrace of the Ministerial party he 
it spoken, at this moment, tlioiigh 
even they themselves perceive that 


it is from the revolutionary and 
movement party alone that any real 
danger to the country is threaten- 
ed,— that all the fancied evils of 
Toryism are as dust in the ba- 
lance, coinj)ai’(’d with the sweeping 
ruin which impmids over the couu- 
tiy, from the new and fatal power 
whicli their policy first called into 
action, — they arc; so blinded by the 
memory of ])arty ])rejudices, — so 
appalled even by the very spectre of 
Toryism, that they rush into the 
jaws of revolution to avoid it. Everg- 
where thrg have supported the liadi^ 
cal candidates viherever iheg were 
opposed to a Consvrcalive^ and 
wherever, from local interests, or 
other co'ctunstances, no tool of their 
own conhl he put for win d with ang 
pio^peet of sucee.ss, 

N'ery diHercuit indeed wore tlie 
sentiments of this distinguished as- 
s(mlbl^^ No feelings of jiarty ran- 
cour could so blind tln^ir reason or 
pervert their sense of duty, as to 
indu(M», thiMU for a rnoiinuit to coun- 
teiiaiu e the id<‘a that tliey would 
enter into any combination with the 
enemies of the constitution, for tlie 
purpost* of slinking from their seats 
even lhos(* who had been tin? authors 
of the ealamiti(‘s of the country. 
They(*xpressed the resolution of the, 
(\)iiser\ativ(’s, to act iu Pailiairient 
as they had acted at tin* tdecrions, 
and to gi\(‘ tlivir cordial support to 
IMinisters, “if satisfied with the tii*- 
forytliey had obtained, they now jire- 
ferred to laki* their stand in defmiee 
of tlie institutions of tin*, country 
against tin* f’artlier selnuiies of the 
Radicals;” and their d(*t.erininatiou 
neither to cornbine with the destruc- 
tive party in lh< state, nor to coin- 
promise one iota of thiur ])rineiples 
liy a combiiiatioii with Ministers 
tlicniscdves. 

Rut if the ex])iessiou of this 
straitrht forward and gmierous reso- 
lution was distinet, not l(*ss firin and 
uncompromising was the avowal of 
their sentiments as to tli(» policy 
which had been hitherto pursued by 
Ministers, and the visibly increasing 
perils which, under a course of alter- 
iiat<*. rtishiiess and weakness, unpa- 
ralleled in the liistory of the world, 
they had brought U])Oii the i‘ouiitr 3 \ 
The \iohitions of tin* autliority of 
the law, and of t}i(‘ dignity of tlie 
tlirone, which they had sanctioned— 
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their recognition and support of ille- 
gal and unconstitutional associations; 
— the attacks which they had made 
on the honour of the Peerage, and 
their abandon iiieiit of the Church to 
its relentless enemies of all religions, 
or of none; — these were commented 
on with the warm and just indigna- 
tion which they were calculated to 
inspire. This was peculiarly obvious 
in the enthusiastic reception with 
which Sir William Rae was received. 
It was a tribute, paid partly, no 
doubt, to the man for his unobtrusive 
worth, but it was still more a homage 
to tlie principle which had guided 
his conduct in oflice, — that of pre- 
serving inviolable “ tlie majesty of 
the law.” Well might the chairman 
remark, that were he called upon to 
give advice to the present Lord Advo- 
cate, as to the line of policy he ought 
to pursue, he could give him none so 
judicious, as that of imitating in his 
public conduct, in all points, the im- 
partiality and the hrmness of Sir 
William Rae. The company felt the 
truth of the observation ; they con- 
trasted the temperate yet determined 
assertion of the authority of the 
Crown, and of the supremacy of the 
laws during the oilicial career of the 
late Lord Advocate, with the license 
given to seditious speeches and sedi- 
tious acts during the present; the pro- 
tection so impartially aflbrded to per- 
sons and property under the one, with 
the insults and personal outrages to 
which all wlio presume to differ from 
the majority, are tamely and passively 
allowed to be subjected under the 
other; and they felt that the gift of a 
light and sparkling eloquence, and the 
ingenuity of the critic or the advocate, 
were but a poor compensation for 
the absence of the more homely but 
more solid qualities of Ids prede- 
cessor. 

It is impossible for us to touch on 
all the numerous topics adverted to 
by the speakers. 

The Chairman, Sir Francis Walker 
Drummond, after the usual loyal 
toasts, proposed, in a speech distin- 
guished alike by good taste and ad- 
mirable feeling, the health of their 
distinguished guest, on whose high 
character, ability, and independence, 
he pronounced a euiogium,*the jus- 
tice of which was acknowledged by 
the prolonged cheers of the assem- 
bled multitude. 
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' Mr Blair, whose rising to acknow- 
ledge the compliment renewed these 
enthusiastic tokens of approbation, 
stated, with a modest self-reliance, 
the grounds on which he had soli- 
cited the honour of being the repre- 
sentative of Edinburgh. “ I will not, 
I trust, be accused of comparing 
myself with the brilliancy of tafetit, 
or literary attainment, which one of 
my late opponents possesses, or with 
the Parliamentary experience of the 
other ; but while I disclaim all com- 
petition with these gentlemen in 
these qualities, 1 hope I shall not be 
arrogifting too much to myself if I 
say, tliat, in one thing, 1 shall hold 
myself their superior — I meatl in 
perfect independence — (loud cheers) 
— being unfettered by any feeling of 
past obligation, or any view of future 
advantage, in conscientiously dis- 
charging my duty to my country. 
For the present, 1 trust, we are far 
from being conquered. We can dis- 
cover who are the truest friends of 
the people; those who would mis- 
lead them by wild theories of govern- 
ment — theories inconsistent with hu- 
man nature — or those who would 
guide them by judgment, study, and 
sound observation. 1 have been stig- 
matised by niy opponents as the 
Champion of Anti- Reform. If by 
tliat term is meant an Anti-Revolu- 
tionist, ail opposer of what threat- 
ens to bear down the bulwarks of 
Die constitution, aud to sweep before 
it every thing great, good, and glo- 
rious in the laud, and wliicli has dis- 
tinguished this nation above every 
other, and raised her to a pitch of 
prosperity almost unexampled; if 
such be the import of the title, I 
glory in it, and conceive it one far 
nobler than Kings can bestow. — 
(Cheers.) But it' by that title is 
meant that I am the opposer of any 
improvement in our constitution, if 
I am charged with any want of kind- 
ness or feeling of benevolence to- 
wards all classes of my fellow-coun- 
trymen, I repel the epithet with in- 
dignation and contempt.” 

Mr P. Rob^'rtson’s able address in 
proposing “ The Legitimate Influence 
of Property and Intelligence in the 
Choice of a Representative,” was 
directed to an analysis of the work- 
ing of the Bill, in reference to the al- 
leged defects w .icfi it professed to 
cure. He shewed that, ui^der the 
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Reform Bill|t^venty-nine of the mem- 
bers returned for Scotland are the 
same as those returned under the 
abused old system, when there was 
no sympathy and little connexion be- 
tween the representatives and the 
people;” that under the Bill, which 
was intended to cure the fatal pro- 
pensity on the part of Scotch mem- 
bers to swell the Ministerial ranks, 
more members in the interest of Mi- 
nisters had been returned than be- 
fore ; that, instead of returning mem- 
bers more closely connected with the 
great landed or commercial interests 
of the country, many of the repVeseii- 
tati ves returned had not a rood of land 
in any county whatever, while the 
care of the mercantile districts and 
burghs was generally committed to 
the tender mercies of lawyers. With 
scarcely a single exception, the mem- 
bers returned, instead of being likely 
to become “ Parliamentary heroes” — 
a strange want, it seems, which was 
felt under the old system— were per- 
sons whose very pretensions to the 
title were calculated to excite inex- 
tinguishable laughter. He contrasted 
the exclusion of Sir George Mur- 
ray with the admission of Mr Kin- 
loch, a restored patriot,” whom the 
lenity of the government he now vi- 
lifies restored to that country from 
which he had been expelled for se- 
dition ; tlie rejection of Sir George 
Clerk, to make way for that “ young 
aspirant for fame,” Sir John Dal- 
rymple ; and concluded with a spi- 
rit-stirring appeal to the principles 
by which the Conservative party 
should be guided, and the extent of 
that moral force by which it was and 
would continue to be supported. 

The statesman-like address of Sir 
George Clerk in proposing ** The 
Health of the Conservative Citizens 
of Edinburgh,” — which was acknow- 
ledged by Mr Trotter of Ballendean, 
with his usual brevity and good 
taste, — was listened to witlj deep at- 
tention. He reviewed the conduct 
of the Conservative party in Parlia- 
ment, in the discussions on the lie- 
form Bill, and pointed out, with 
singular clearness and force, the ir- 
resistible objections to it, which had 
justified their opposition; and the 
impossibility of resisting, upon simi- 
lar guilds, a demand for a farther, 
4ui Inde^uite extension of popular 
suffirage* But the speech to which 
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we would peculiarly wish to direct 
the attention of our readers, was 
the masterly address of Mr Duncan 
McNeill, in proposing as a toast 
The permanency of the Establislied 
Church ;” — a speech conspicuous for 
every one of the highest qualities of 
eloquence, and Avhich we feel it 
would be equal injustice to the speak- 
er and to our readers to abridge. 

“ Till lately I did not believe that 
I should see the day when, at a meet- 
ing of such persons as are here as- 
sembled, there should exist in any 
breast a feeling of serious anxiety 
for the permanency of the Establish- 
ed Gliurcb. I had considered it as 
a political axiom, that every system 
of good and stable government should 
be connected with an estal)lis]ied 
system of pure religion, and that the 
nation should enable its poorest sub- 
jects to partake, as freely as its most 
exalted nobles, of that inestimable 
fountain which yields to both of them 
equal consolation, and reminds both 
of tliem of their common nature. — 
(Cheers.) — But tliosc things which 
we were accustomed to regard as 
political axioms, have, in tlie wisdom 
of modern politics, been rejected as 
political errors, and their very anti- 
quity has been held a sufficient rea- 
son lor rejecting them. — (Applause.) 
—A few short years ago the perma- 
nency of the British Constitution, un- 
impaired, Avas a less doubtful pre- 
diction than is now the permanency 
of the Established Church ; yet with- 
in these few years Avhat invasions 
have been made on the British Con- 
stitution ! — (Cheers.) — It has with- 
stood the assault; though shattered, 
it still exists, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, rather than through the 
wisdom of our rulers. (Continued 
cheering.) But its assailants have not 
yet relinquished their purpose, and 
strong indications have been given 
that among the points naarked out 
for early attack is the Established 
Church. That Church is closely 
identified with the Monarchy, and if 
the Monarchy means to defend itself, 
it must defend the Church; (cheers ;) 
hut if the Monarchy, aided by the 
friends of the Church, shall not be 
strong enough, or wise enough, to 
defend the Churcli, the enemies of 
the Constitution will press their ad- 
vantage with the consciousness of 
power, and the energy which sue- 
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cess inspires, and the Monarchy itself 
must fall a prey to their eftorts. — 
(Cheers.)— I cannot here enunie?;^.te 
all the Indications of hostility to the 
Established Church which have late- 
ly manifested themselves, but I may 
mention some of them. In the re- 
cent elections, we have seen the avow- 
ed rivals and secret enemies of the 
CliiH-ch busy at work, almost without 
exception on one side, and that side 
not the Conservative. TJiat unity of ac- 
tion could not be the result of chance. 
It must have had its origin in pur- 
])ose and design — and when we see it 
directed towards the support of men 
who have now in their hands a pow^er 
obtained by unsettling all establish- 
ed opinions, and exciting a feverish 
anxiety for change, the friends of the 
Established Church might, on that 
ground alone, be excused for enter- 
taining some anxiety as to its fate — 
(Much cheering.) — But the thing has, 
in a certain degree, been spoken out. 
It lias been publicly stated, and 1 have 
not seen it contradicted, that jiledges 
liavc been demanded on the subject 
of Church property, and C-hurch esta- 
blishments, — (cheers,) — and that, in 
one populous town wliioh has lately 
acquired the privilege of returning 
a Member to Parliament, tlie cry of 
‘ Burn the Bible,’ was one of the 
cries of the uneiifraucbised sup- 
porters of the popular and successful 
candidate. — (("ontiiiued cheers.) — 
We all know that in the neighbouring 
kingdom public odium has been ex- 
cited and recklessly directed against 
the venerable Bench of Bishops, to 
the endangermeut of the personal 
safety of some of them, and that a 
sweeping reform in the Church of 
England has been openly talked of 
by the avowed adherents of Govern- 
ment. — (Loud cheers.) — Ido not pre- 
tend to a perfect knowledge of the 
economy of the Church of England, 
but this I know, that it can boast of 
names the most distinguished for ta- 
lent, for learning, for piety, for every 
thing that can give grace and charac- 
ter to any establishment ; — (^Cheers) 
— and 1 feel contident that tlie cul- 
ture cannot be bad which produces 
such fruits. — (Continued cheering.) 
— Standing liero an humbly mem- 
ber of a poorer — a less splendid cs- 
toblishment, I regard the Church of 
England, not as a rival of whom we 
should bo jealous, but as a sister of 
the same family, whoso exaltation 


reflects lustre on us, and by whose 
degradation we also should be hum- 
bled. If the Cyhurch of England falls, 
rest assured our poorer, and, politi- 
cally speaking, weaker Church, can- 
not keep its ground. — (Cheers.) — I 
regard the attacks which have been 
made on the Bishops as a prelude 
to an attempt to separate the Church 
from the State ; and although it is 
possible that the revenues of the 
Church might be better apportioned 
among its members, yet I sJiudder at 
the idea of a general reform of the 
Church of England, concocted and 
coniinenoed in the present political 
temperament of the countiy, and by 
those rash heads and rash liands 
which have caused that tempera- 
ment, and liave already evinced 
too great a disposition to pander to 
the 1‘alse appetite of an intoxicated 
and insatiable mob. — ((.'ontinued 
cheering.) — I confess, however, that 
Avliat appears to me to be by far the 
most ominous symptom of the times, 
is the success, the fatal success, which 
lias attended the eilbrts that have 
for some time been systeniatii^ally 
made to unsettle the prev iously iixed 
opinions of men, to alienate their af- 
fections from the established order 
of things— to destroy their attach- 
ment to all existing institutions, and 
to lead them to believe that whatever 
does not partake of the new system 
is a remnant of corruption and im- 
purity, and that whoever does not 
join in the hue and cry for change is 
an enemy to the interests of the peo- 
ple, and should he dealt vvdtli as 
such. — (Much cheering.) — So suc- 
cessfully has this system been pur- 
sued that I can scarcely call to mind 
one circumstance or one name of 
which England should be proud, that 
has not been so reviled and abused, 
as to make every Briton of right feel- 
ing blush for his countrymeu.-— 
(Cheers.) — The British Constitution 
itself, admired by philosophers, laud- 
ed by historians, envied by the world, 
is treated as a rotten wreck fit only 
to be hewn down for fagots. — (Con- 
tinued cheering.) — Statesmen and 
princes whose names are interwoven 
vvdth the brightest passages in British 
story, are called to recollection, not 
to do honour to their virtuous deeds, 
but to cover their asiics with cold and 
malignant calumny, and to associate 
with" their memories every thing that 
falsehood can make odious. (Cheers.) 
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— The preserver of his country’s free- 
dom — ne whose name stands highest 
among all the living sons of men — 
he whom any nation on earth would 
be proud to call her own, and who 
has won for himself a larger claim to 
British gratitude than Britain ever 
can compensate — even he has been 
reviled, insulted, threatened. — (Much 
cheering.) — On the other hand, the 
names of men whose guilty lives 
were justly forfeited to the offended 
laws of their country, have been 
drawn forth from that oblivion in 
which charity had shrouded Jieir ig- 
nominious end, and they are now 
held up as fit objects for the admira- 
tion, and, 1 presume, the imitation of 
the people. — (Cheers. ) — Even in 
smaller matters, we see the current of 
popular opinion turned from the 
natural course, and running in a false 
direction. We see the exiled outlaw 
— (loud cheers) — restored only by 
the grace of his Sovereign, making 
his exile a boast, and the cause of it 
a passport to the favour and the con- 
fidence of the people. — (Continued 
cheering.) — We see the unenfranchi- 
sed mob dictate to the electors how 
they are to bestow their suffrages. We 
see the beardless apprentices" dictate 
to their masters when they are to 
close their warehouses. We sec the 
unwilling debtor dictate to his credi- 
tor what measures he is to adopt, or 
whether he is to adopt any measures, 
to recover payment of his just debt. 
— (Much cheering,)— One step more, 
and we shall see the public delin- 
quent dictate to the public prosecu- 
tor whether he is to be brought to 
trial.— (Cheers.)— In all these things 
I see a total unhingement of fixed 
opinions — an aversion to the exist- 
ing order of things, merely because 
it is so — and a senseless desire for 
movement and change* Looking to 
the indications I have mentioned, 1 
cannot venture to hope that the 
tide will not also be turned against 
the Established Church, — (cheers) 
—with what success will depend on 
the firmness of the friends of the 
Church, and the firmness of our ru- 
lers. In the foi*mer 1 have implicit 
confidence; in the latter 1 have not 
yet learned to repose the same confi- 
dence.— (Cheers and laughter.)— If, 
indeed, my confidence in them was 
to be at all measured by their confi- 
dence in themselves, it would be 
ample in the extreme.^(Reiterated 


cheers and laughter.) — Their confi- 
dence in their own power and abi- 
lity seems to be such that nothing is 
too difficult for them. One of their 
greatest errors has been their over- 
weening confidence in themselves, 
blinding them to difficulties and 
to consequences. They seem al- 
most to think themselves omnipo- 
tent. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of heathen or barbarous times 
more absurd than the miscalculating 
conceit of the politicians of the pre- 
sent day. — (Cheers.) — When the 
heathen conqueror, exposed to the 
flattery of an admiring and devoted 
people, who had already ranked 
him with the gods, commanded his 
attendant to give him daily remem- 
brance of his mortality, he acted in 
the spirit of philosophy, conscious 
of the infirmities of mankind, and of 
their proneness to forget them. 
When the English Monarch, in an 
age comparatively barbarous, placed 
his chair on the sca-shorc, and for- 
bade the advance of the ocean 
wave, he too acted in the spirit of 
genuine philosophy, reproving a na- 
tion’s flattery, and marking his know- 
ledge of his own weakness. But in 
our day has sprung up a race of 
statesmen, who, rejecting the pre- 
cepts of philosophy, and the lessons 
of experience — forgetting the weak- 
ness of human nature, and surren- 
dering themselves to the intoxica- 
tion of power — vainly think that they 
can ride upon the whirlwind and 
direct the storm— (cheers) — that be- 
cause they can raise the blast of po- 
pular passion, they can direct it to 
a proper end, and allay it at their 
pleasure — that because they can 
destroy, therefore they can recon- 
struct and restore. This is indeed 
the aernt of human presumption. — 
(Cheers.) — The merest child may 
apply the torch, but who shall stay 
the confiagration ? The feeblest 
arm may destroy the functions of life 
in the noblest and most vigorous 
of God’s created beings, but who 
shall reanimate the frame? — (Con- 
tinued cheers.) — Let them think of 
this ere it is too late. Let them 
awaken from that delusive dream 
in which they have been indulging. 
Let them set themselves to work 
to preserve that which still re- 
mains. Let them try in earnest to 
check that torrent of destructive- 
ness which is at present directed 
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with fearful force against all that is 
venerable — all that is valuable in 
the establishments of the land. — 
(Cheers.) — Let them do these things, 
not from mere selfish lust of power, 
and as expedients for maintaining 
themselves in place — (Cheers) — but 
in the pure spirit of sincere and ge- 
nuine patriotism, and in such efforts 
they will have the support of all 
good men, and I do not despair that 
the Established Church, and what- 
ever yet remains of our once-boast- 
ed institutions, may still be saved. 
—(Much cheering.) — I beg to pro- 
pose as a toast — ‘ The Permanency 
of the Established Church.’ ” 

These are the dictates of sound 
philosophy arrayed in the garb of 
impressive eloquence. How truly, 
how forcibly is the developement of 
that principle traced, which lies at 
the bottom of all this restless anxie- 
ty for change — the consciousness of 
power wooing upon ignorance — 
and which shews itself alike in the 
conduct of the apprentice who dic- 
tates to his master when he is to 
close his shop, or the Westminster 
tailor who dictates to the Premier 
when he is to open the Session ! 

Here we must close our notice of 
the proceedings of this remarkable 
meeting, deeply regretting that we 
cannot make room for any observa- 
tions on the energetic speech of Mr 
Dundas of Arniston, in proposing 
the health of Sir George Clerk ; the 
very effective and striking address of 
the gallant companion in arms of the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir John Os- 
wald ; or the speech of Sir William 
Rae,in acknowledging his own health, 
and proposing the memory of Sir 
Walter Scott; a speech distinguished 
by many of the best characteristics 
of eloquence, strong emotion, a spirit 
of the most firm and manly sincerity, 
and the greatest tact in handling a 
topic on which the commonplaces of 
oratory would have been so out of 
place. The single recollection to 
which he alluded— his parting inter- 
view with the great man now taken 
from this scene of contest and trouble 
—was more effectual to call up the 
solemn and hallowed recollections 
associated with the name of Sir 
Walter Scott, than the most elaborate 
eulogy he could have pronounced. 

A word only before concluding. 

The first Session of the experi- 
mental Parliament, big with the fate 


of England, is about to commence* 
We regard its proceedings with 
something of the paventosa speme of 
Petrarch, a mixture of apprehension 
and of hope. Some indications are 
already appearing that, on the minds 
of the more influential and honest of 
the Ministry, the necessity of now 
taking their stand against the torrent 
of innovation is beginning to dawn; 
that the insults and menaces to which 
they themselves have been subject- 
ed the instant they ventured to hint 
at arresting the progress of the move- 
ment, are beginning to produce that 
conviction which me reasonings of 
the Conservative party, and the ex- 
ample of other countries, had failed 
to effect. Wc speak not of the Noble 
Lord, the nominal head of the Govern- 
ment, in whom age seems to have 
deadened every quality save obsti- 
nacy, and to whom the voices of 
the past and present seem to speak 
in vain. We do not allude to the 
cyphers of the Ministry, the Dur- 
hams and Thomsons, deriving their 
sole importance from the units with 
which they are associated. But we 
turn to such names as those of 
Brougham, Althorpe, Stanley, Rich- 
mond; we ask ourselves, can the 
far-seeing and comprehensive mind 
of the Chancellor have read the old 
almanack of history to so little pur- 
pose as not to see, that never yet did 
a nation escape revolution by the 
course which Britain is now pur- 
suing? We ask ourselves if the 
right-minded Lord Althorpe, a man 
too honest for the tortuous policy 
in which he has been involved, can 
look with indifference on tlie ruin 
with which so much that he at least 
must consider venerable and valu- 
able is threatened ; if the high-mind- 
ed Richmonds and Stanleys can re- 
concile themselves to the arrogant 
dictation of those with whom tney 
are brought into contact, or to a con- 
tinuance of that system of cowardly 
concession, which never yet in the 
annals of popular movements produ- 
ced any thing else but increased au« 
dacity of demand ? We cannot per- 
suade ourselves that such can be the 
case. The stream, shaken from its 
bed by a momentary convulsion, and 
polluted by the intermixture of 
fouler waters, must soon begin to 
struggle bac k towards its ancient pud 
natural channel; men of principle 
and intelligence, of energy and ho- 
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Hour, must at no distant j^eriod per- take their stand then ore it be too 
ceive the necessity of reverting to late, — while yet some of the bul- 
tlioso Conservative principles, which, warks of our (^institution stand iiu- 
in an evil hour for thoinselvos and shaken, tliongh.noiunassaiU d — whih*. 
their country, they abandoned. yet our Monarch \v('ars sornotljin^'- 

The Conservative party are cu- more than “ the likeness of a kingly 
titled to demand it of them, not as a crown,”— wl)i!e our hereditary Peer- 
matter of expediency, but of right, age is left to us, though shorn of its 
Jf Ministers were pledged to one beams,— wliile a national ("huiHi is 
party to introduce Peforin, they were left to us to elevate our morality, 
not less deeply and soleinnl}'^ pledged and to lay the foundation for tlie du- 
to the other, that that llefonn should ties of the citizen in those of thc^ 
be a final measure — not the luirald (‘hristian, and wbile our impartial 
of farther change, but the means of and independent tribunals are left to 
satisfying the mass of the ^.umpie us, indt^pimdentalikeof jmpular vio- 
that change was uuiiecessarV and leiic(» or rc'gal influence, to make the 
undesirable. They have kept their majc'sty of the law felt and respect- 
faith to the Hefovmers — shall it b(‘ ed, and to give security 1*) the per- 
broken to us and to the. country r sons and properties of all. 

They have ahattdoned the outworks If, ndlecting upon these things, 
of the (yoiistilution, as indefensible our Ministers even new, jit tliis ele- 
— shall they now os tatnely yield up veiith Jiour, revert to the ])riiiciple^ 
the citadel? from whicli tl\ey liave swerved loo 

One bugbear, which seems to alarm Jong, and evince the same firmness 
them, \vc are flure is an imaginary in maintaining wliat remains of our 
one. They have nothing to fear in the (/onstitution, as they slujwcd rash- 
new Parliament from any combina- iless in assailing that venerable edi- 
tion between the Conservative and fice, th(» pro.spects of Kngland need 
the Radical party, to deprive them of not yet be despaired of. lint if, in- 
tlndr possession of pla<*.e or power, sensible to all the warningH which 
These are not the clays wlieu any are heard around them, they con- 
Conservatives need envy tliem their tinne to pursue in the new Parlia- 
thorny seats, or their uneairv s]>len- ment the eom\''e which they began in 
dour. He vvould indeed be in love tlieold; if one solitary concession be 
witli danger, who would wish at this made to clamour instead of convic- 
momeut to snatch the reins of go- tion ; if one* jot or tittle of the pvo- 
vornmeiit from the hands of the pni- jieHy of the Church he divevtiid from 
sent lioldcrs, when he sees that the its sacrcul destination; if even the 
only path they have left to him runs task of distribution be attempted by 
along the brink of a precipice^ No J an unthinking hc^ad or an ungentle 
The Conservatives will act in Par- Imnd; if the interests of our colonies 
liament as they have acted out of it, are to be abandoned to wild and 
—they will pursue the only object reckless legislation ; if the securities 
they have in view, the good of tiieir of our agriculturists are to be sacri- 
country, turning neither to the right ficed to the interested complaints of 
hand nor the left, — mingling witirno the manufacturing classes, or the 
party, but moving onward in their dreams of political theorists, then, as- 
own straightforward course, like that auredly, the glory of Fngland is gone 
Sicilianriverwliich carries its waters forever. Then, indeed, above the 
fresh and limpid even across the entrance to the Chapel of St Ste- 
Balt and hitter currents of the sea. phen*8,tliat hall whicli w^as once the 
Posterity will never acquit Mini- rountain of wise legislature, the focus 
sters of the deep guilt of having ha- and rallying point of Britisli wisdom 
zarded the safety td* tlie country ; and vvortli, may be written up tlie 
but next to the merit of not having gloomy inscription ovf?r the portal of 
erred, w^ould be the candid ami the Ini’eruo — 
timely confession of error. Let them “ Lnsuiatc ogni spenuj/a voi clC intraie.’* 
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Our readers will observe, that the Political Papers in this Number were 
written before the speechilicatioiis of the present Pnrliament. llis Majesty's 
Ministers, to the delight of the Destructives, have begun the deniolilion of 
the United CIiuitIj. Therefore we presume tliat, in their opinion, it is tl»e 
greatest of all the grievances under which Ireland groans, burns, and mur- 
ders. About a dozen Bishops are to be blown away — the clergy suhjerted 
to an income-tax— and Church lands, to the value of some millions of 
money, confiscated for the fibuse of the State. In our Double Number for 
April, we shall expose the weakness and wickedness of these most imbecile 
and nefarious measures. 

Probably by that time we shall know something defiuiUi of the resolutions 
of his Majesty’s most admirable Ministers n'specting the Church of Ihig- 
land in England. No doubt their announcement in the Honourable House 
will be hailed with loud cheers which will last for several iniuules ; out of 
the Honourable House, and heard above the mouthing of the Moveimuit, 
with execrations wliich will last forages. The C/onservatives in the Ho- 
nourable House are comparatively few ; out of it, “ iii numbers without 
number, numberless,” including, by tbe confession of Josephus, a vast ma- 
jority of the Landed Interest, Jind of all tlie l(*anied and liberal professions. 
The Few must do their duty, as Mr Stanley says, ‘‘to tlui dc^ath and they 
will be supported by tlie Many till the sudden death of misrule, whieh cannot 
be very far off, tiud will be sudden as by sun-stroke. The Conser\alives 
rightly supported Ministers on tlie division on the Address — and so will 
they on the bill for the pacification of Ireland. ‘‘ If for no other reason,” 
well says the Standard in its strength, “ in order to take? away from the 
Premier all excuse for continuing to conuivi* at the progress of murder, 
arson, and rebellion ; but it must also be supported under protest, that the 
Conservatives dislike its tyranny, and see through its dishonesty.” 

Other great questions that have long and oft undergone discussion by 
the Press will again be undergoing it by the l^daver. The removal of the 
Bank Charter, of the Charter of the East India (Jofnpany, the I’anancipa- 
tion of the Blacks, and the Murder of the Whites in our West Indian (>>- 
lollies, Infant Slavery in Factories as contrasted Avith Infant Schooling on 
the scheme of Mr Wildcrspin — these questions, and others of ecjual mo- 
ment, will soon be brought before the (ireat Teii-Poundm-represeiitative 
Debating Society — where is nightly heard the Collective Wisdom of 'I'hrec* 
countries. Wc are no speaker, liaving a natural didect in tlui pnlate, 
and moreover being tongue-tied ; but Ave can write a bit, and ha\e gota 
gross of pens, each as thick as the lady’s little lingm- ilyron speaks ot in 
the Siege of Corinth, and as transpareTit— a keg of ink bright blue as in- 
digo— a pile of paper soft and smooth as silk or satin. So Avoe to tln^ 
Destructives. \Ve smell a tliunder-storm. But Ave are quite* jaii, Wliat 
say you— next month— to a Noctes ? a starry Noctes, on Avhich you can 
hear— or think you hear — the rustle of the Northern Lights, fis from the 
rim of ocean they shoot shifting up and over the innocent but aiigiy- 
looking sky ? And for months— for years— for ages— for centuries to come 
—you and your descendants shall have Literature, and Poetry, and Philo- 
sophy showered upon you in all “the pomp and prodigality ot Heaven,” 
If you have not — then is nut our name 
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Viiv, p(‘cp]u of Engjjiiul aru attarh- 
eil to lib(M ty. Tliuv arc*, n-aule tor it. 
TIiev Iiavo l)y iiatoro a gravity of 
iniiKl wliioh luiids to savu tluMii (roin 
])oliri(*cil rasliiiu^s. They liavu a man- 
liimsH wbicli ro|)<*ls dishoijoiiiMblo 
siilmiission to ton***. sop.'iioi* 

by lluMi* ori”;iiinI t(‘m|a‘raiiK‘iil, aliko 
to llm extrava^ancort ol’ doiuocraty, 
utkI to llHM»(»pn*ssioiis ot‘ (lospotKiri, 
tlo*y alotio, of all I’iorora’nn nations, 
bavu <jnaliliH(l tc» build up Uiat 
Jasl ami rioblost labour of utility and 
viitue, a friM* (’onsiituiion. 

\'ot vvliile, nations aru uomposud 
of nu‘!i, they must bo liable to error, 
riio vast and llurtualimj; \ariotics of 
human o])inion must exhibit tht)se 
furronls and i-hanj^^os \vhi(*h d<d’y or 
astonish the wisdom of tho wise, 
^ow and untriiul hazards iimst pi»r- 
plex their political fortitude, strong 
letiijitatiims to hasty ai;;^randizenn‘nr, 
or rash terrors ot public loss, must 
overbalamte tin* practical ktunvledii^e 
of the state; and Eiiij;Iand, with all 
her experience, vii^our, and \irtue, 
must tak<? her share in those camtin- 
gencies which compel nations to re- 
Vert to first principles, and refiesh 
their declining years by draughts 
from the original fountains of their 
fame. It is for such purposes that 
the lover of Ins (M)untry should value 
liistory. Eor he sees in it not a mere 
museum of the eccentric ities and 
adventures *.f nations, it olfers more 
than an indulgence to mere curi- 
osity. It opens the dopr of that 
great repository of the faults and 
frailties, of the gnuitness and power, 


of ages wiiich have now gone down 
to tlu‘ grave, not to gaze on them as 
curious specimens of the past, but as 
opulent and true instructors of the 
jiresmit. He sees in tludr configura- 
tion the secrets of the living frame, 
the source's of actual public strength, 
the organs of national renown, the 
muscular energy, the fine impulses 
which give ac^tivity and force to the 
whole animated system. But the 
most elfectnal portion of history is 
that which gives down great men to 
the future ; for it furnishes the mind 
of the rising generation with a model 
on which it can shape itself at once. 
The embodied virtue of the cham- 
])ion of truth and freedom stands 
iVefore it ; the progress of gt‘nius and 
learning, of generous ambition and 
failldul principle, is disj)Iayed to the 
eye in all iis successions. There is 
nothing ideal, nothing t<» he made up 
by fancy, or h‘ft to chance. The 
standaid of exc‘ellence is palpable to 
the touch ; and men can scarcely 
look upon this illustrious evidence 
of human capabilities without uncon- 
sciously emulating its labours or sha- 
ring its Mijierioriiy, 

in giving a ra])id \iew of the life 
of the celebiated Burke, we arele.ss 
anxious to render the due liibnteto 
his ability than to his principleH. 
His gt'nins has long gaim d for itself 
the liiyinsi prize ol fame. In an 
age eminent tor intellectual ilistir.c- 
tioii, Burke \ indicated to Idmf'clf 
the admiration of Europe. Owing 
nothing of his elevation to birth, 
opulence, oroflicial laiik, hercipiir- 
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Gd none of those adventitious sup- 
ports to rise and move at ease, and 
with instinctive power, in the highest 
regions of public cflort, dignity, and 
renown ; the atmosphere of courts 
and senates was native to his ma- 
jesty of wing. There was no fear 
that his plumage would give way in 
either the storm or the sunshine ; 
those are the nisualties of inferior 
powers. He had liis share of both, 
the tempest, and that still more peril- 
ous trial, which has iiielu‘d down the 
virtue of so many aspiring spirits in 
the favour of cabinets. Hut Burke 
grew purer and more ])OwC rful for 
good ; to bis latest moment, he con- 
stantly rose nior(! and inori‘ above 
the infliieiici‘ of party, until at last 
the ])o]itician was el<*vated into the 
philosopher; and fixing liiniself in 
that loftier region, from whhdi he 
looked down on tlie cloudy and tur- 
bulent contests of the time, he soar- 
ed upward calmly in the light of 
truth, and became n]4)r(^. splendid at 
every wave of his wing. 

This is no exaggeration of his sin- 
gular ability, or of its course. Of 
ail the nuunorahle imui of his day, 
Burke is the only orator, whose elo- 
quence has been incorporated into 
the wisdom of his country. His 
groat contemporaries grappled tri- 
umphatitly with the eunTgencies of 
the hour, and having achieved the 
exploit of the hour, were content 
with what th(*y had done. But it is 
palpable that Burke in every instance 
contemplated a largcu* victory ; that 
liis struggle was not more to meet a 
contingency, than to establish a prin- 
ciple; that he was not content with 
overwhelming the advi?rsary of the 
moment, hut must becpjeatli with 
that triumph some new knowledge 
of the nutans by which the adversary 
might he overwhelmed in every age 
to come ; some noble contribution to 
that grand tactic by which men and 
nations are armed and marshalled 
against ail diiliciilty. 'riui labours of 
liis contemporaries were admira!)le; 
the mere muscular force of the hu- 
man mind ne.ver exhibited more pro- 
digious feats, than in the political 
contests of the days of Chatliaiii, Hol- 
land, Pitt and Fox. The whole period 
from the fall of the Walpole Minis- 
try to the death of Pitt, was an unre- 
laxing struggle of the most practisejl, 
expert^ ana vivid ability. But it was 
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the struggle of the arena— a great 
rivalry for the prize of the people — 
the fierce and temporary eflort of 
great intellectual gladiators. Wh«‘ro 
they were exhausted or pc^rished, 
others followed, if with inttnior 
powers, with close imitation. But 
no man has followed Burke. No de- 
fender of the truth has exhibited that 
tine combination of practical sigour 
with abstract and essential wisdom, 
that mastJM-y of human topics and 
means with that di\ iiier energy which 
overthrew not merely tlu^ revolu- 
tionary spirit of his day, hut <*nahi«*s 
us to m;iintain the conllict Jigainst all 
its elVortsUx'ome; lik<* the coii(|ueror 
of the l^ython, l<*aving his (»wn image 
to all lini(‘,an (‘mhlcm of (‘qtially un- 
livable strength and grandioir, a 
model of all no!»len(‘Hs in form and 
mind. 

Edmund Burke, like most of those 
men who have inad(» themselves me- 
morable by their inihlic serv ic<*s, was 
of humh]<» c‘Xtraclion ; tlie son i)f an 
Irish attorney. Yet as Ireland is thc» 
land of gen(*alogi(‘s, and <‘very tiiau 
who cares for tlie lionours of an- 
cestry may indulge himself at laig<* 
among’' the wide ol>s(‘urity of the 
Irish lineages, Btirk<»’s biographers 
have gratified their z<*al by searching 
for the fountains of his blood among 
the l)e. Burghs or Bfirgcjs, vvhost^ 
names are foiiml in the list of ^trong^- 
hows, kniglwts in tlm invasion under 
Henry the Second, Ivlmuiiil Buike 
justly seems to have lliounht little 
upon tln^ subject, and contenting 
liimself with being tin; son of Adam, 
pn*pared to lay tin* foundations of a 
iaiiie indepeinhmt of the Norman. 
Hi*, was born in Dublin, Jaiuiary I, 
17:50, old style ; of a ilelicate eonsti- 
tiition, which in liis boyhood he ren- 
dered still niore, delicate Iiy a love, 
for reading. As he was tliri’atcuied 
with consumption, lie was removed 
at an early age from the thic k air of 
the capital to the, house of liisgiand- 
falher at (aistletovvn lloehe, a vil- 
lage ill tlu^ county of ("ork, in the 
neighbourhood of the old castle of 
Kilcolman, once the residmica* of tin; 
poet Spenser, and seated in tin; 
centre of a district reinarkalih* for 
traditional interest, and landscape 
beauty. Early associations often 
have a powerful eflect on tin; mind 
of genius, and it is not imjirohahle 
that the rich and lovely scenery of 
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thin spot had some share in storing 
up those treasures of* brightness and 
beauty, that love for solemn and 
lofty thoughts, which eharacteriaeii 
in siib.se([ueiit life the spirit of this 
extraor<iinary man. 

Krom wandering among the hills 
and streams of this romantic coun- 
try, of which the acknowledged pic- 
ture still lives in the “ Fairy Quetui,” 
Burke was transferred in his twelfth 
ye.ar to a s(‘h(M»l, kept b}'^ an iut<‘Ui- 
gent (Quaker at Ballytore, between 
tiwcMity and thirty miles from Dub- 
lin. Tin* o|)iuiou tlieii formed of 
him was not unlik(* that which we 
might conceive from liis later c<ireer. 
lit* was fond of acipiiriiig great di- 
versity of knowledge, <*viin!ed a re- 
jnarkahle quickness of appr(‘hension, 
and <leli:rht<*d ill the display of me- 
imiry. lie rc*ad many of tlie old ro- 
mances of clii V airy, and much history 
and ])octry. His liabils were almost 
sedeularv, Imt In* was gentle, good- 
natured, and willing to assist and 
oblige. In a ilebate, in I7S(), a(l(*r 
the riots, Burke ad\ erted to bis edu- 
catioujinder tin* roof of tin* qiiaker, 
Abrabam Sliackletoii. “ 1 have been 
Cidiicated,’’ said In*, ‘*as a Frot(‘stant 
oftlie (dmrcb oi' Fiiglainl, by a <hss( 
//7, win) was ail honour to liis sect, 
tliougli tliat sect was considered one 
of the purest, rmbu' bis eye 1 have 
read tin* Bilile, morning, noon, and 
night, and have ever siina* bei‘ii the 
happier ami !n»tter man for such 
reading. 1 afterwards turned my 
atli'iilioM tt) tin* rea.ding of all the 
theological publi(*ations on all sides, 
V, bicb Wi‘re written with such won- 
derful abilily in lln* last and present 
cmiturii's. But liinling at length that 
such studies t(*inled to confound and 
bewild(*r rather than eidiglilen, I 
<lro|)ped them, euiluaeiug and hold- 
ing fast a lirm faith in tiic (diiirch 
of linghiini.” 

Buike was si»iit to the Dublin Uni- 
versity in 1 7 h‘h There he aequirei! no 
]>artirular distiiietioii. In his third 
year he became “a scholar of the 
house,*’ an honour obtained with- 
out much difliculty, after an exami- 
nation in the classical course of the 
C-ollege; and probably one of the 
])remiuii)s at llie general exainina- 
tions of the students. On the whole, 
lie appears to have been either indo- 
lent, or adverse to tin* coufse of read- 
ing pursued in the Irish University. 
Goldsmith speaks of him as an idler ; 


which was probably true, in the 
sense of a taste for desultory read- 
ing. Lelaiid, then om* of the tutors, 
always admitted that he displayed 
ability, but, from his retired habits, 
was unlikely to solicit public dis- 
tinction. This also is probably true. 
The evident fact, on all authorities, 
is, that while in College, he was a li* 
terary lounger, Katislii*d witli going 
through the routine of the reipiired 
exercises, hut enjoying himself only 
over novels and iiewspapejs, plays 
and travels, and the g<*neral miscel- 
hmeoiis publications of tin* <lay ; a 
stvie of Yi'Juling ruinous to all ilie 
direct objects of I'liiv ersitv' iife, and 
which uollfmghut the painful (*xer- 
tions of many an after year, i*veu 
with the most |)owerl‘ul ahiruit*s, can 
retrii*vi*, hut vvliii-h utterly confuses 
and dilapidates iiderior tah‘iils, ha- 
bituates the mind to frivolous and 
diffuse expi‘nditures of thought and 
tiuu*, generates all the gossiping and 
iruicli ol tin* vice of society, ami lills 
the professions witli unemployed 
harrist<*rs, unlearned i lergyinen, and 
liolihling physicians. I^et no man 
Han<*tion his disregaril of the pecu- 
liar lim* of effort pointed out to him 
by tile, 1 nivt‘rsity, under the exam- 
ple of Buike, unless he can atone 
for his folly by the, mind of Burke. 
And let no man look with m*gU- 
gence on tin* prospects opened out 
to manly and \vell-dir(»eted exi*rti()ii 
in I nivc‘rsiiies, unless he is ])rf*pared 
to begin life am*\\^ when he has pass- 
ed without the walls of lliose nolile 
institutions; turn that career into a 
lottery, which might liave been a 
certainty; and prepan*, himself to 
encounter that long pi*riod of anxi- 
ety, toil, ilcfeated ho|)e, and perhaps 
bitter despair, wliicb must intervene 
before he can break through the bar- 
ri<‘rs of professional sunless, and 
pioneer his way tliroiigh the rugged 
ascents and desolatii bleaknesses that 
lie before even the most gifted and 
gallant adventurer. Yet, in the im- 
ineiliate instance of tin* Irish Univer- 
sity, it is unfortunate that the mathe- 
matical sciences form the chief source 
of distinction ; — unfortunate for the 
double reason, that they are not the 
best teachers of a national mind, and 
that they are most peculiarly unpa- 
latable to tin* prominent tastes of the 
Irish mind. The country of Berkeley 
cannot be suspected of wanting any 
acuteness that may be reepiisite for 
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the more exact sciences; but still 
unquestionably the hnest efforts of 
the national faculties have taken a 
different direction. Poetry, elo- 
quence, vii^orous dissertation in the 
sciences of politics, murals, theology, 
and history, have been the tavuurite 
triumphs of the Irish mind. The in- 
dications of natural power in those 
pursuits oii<<ht to have guided the 
system of the Univi*rsity, ami to the 
extent of largely abandoning the? bar- 
ren toils of mathematics ; a science 
in which not one Irishman out of mil- 
lions has ever sought or obtained 
distinction ; a science whjch, from 
its abstractions, sltould make the 
very smallest portion of a national 
course of instruction ; a science 
too, in which, from its p(*ciiliar- 
ity, no individual who is not born 
with an actual and peculiar adapta- 
tion of mind for its study, will ever 
make a prodin*tive progress ; and a 
science, ton, which in its general use 
is not rnendy infinitely below tdl 
those pursuits which cultivate either 
the hea<l or the heart f<»r puldic or 
private life, but tending absolutely 
to repress and repel the faculties 
given for the fulfilment of our duties 
to society. Of all men, the man least 
fitted fora large and liberal view of 
things, is the mathematician. Of all 
men, the man most incapable of be- 
ing reached by any reasoning which 
does not come in tlie shape of his 
science, is the mathematician. Of 
all men, the most tardy proficient 
in all the sciences whi<*h treat of 
the prohaliilities of human con- 
duct, of facts not directly before 
the eye, and of priiK'ipIc^* not disco- 
verable in curves and rii^ht lines, is 
the inatliematiciari. What nation 
would choose the mere mathemati- 
cian for its guide in the intricacies 
of politics, in the difficulties or the 
doctrines of religion, in the emergen- 
cies which demand the persjiicuous 
uuderstaiiding and the animating 
l*)ngueV Yet politics and religion are 
the great concerns of the present 
world and the future. The value <if 
the, exact sciences is indisputable. 
J3ut the primary object of all insti- 
tutes for public edfutaiion should he 
pulilic duty. No l-iiiversity,as such, 
teaches the pivifessions; law and phy- 
sic are left to their peculiar schools, 
or are at best but branches and addi- 
lions to the general course. Let Ire- 
land reflect, by whom has her glory 


been chielly augmented in Europe, 
and while she gives the tribute of 
enlightened and willing homage to 
the memory of her orators, poets, and 
statesmen, her llurkes, f hddsmiths, 
Swifts, Sheridans, and the long line 
of eminent men who have made her 
name synonymous with all that is 
brilliant, vivid, and vigorous in the 
iiiimau mind, let her tlirjvv the whole 
force of her colh^giate system into 
the formation of cliaracters fitted to 
sustain their office, and render their 
servici^s to the empire. 

Some slight records of Ibiike’s li- 
terary prediltM-lioiis at ibis piuiod 
remain. Shakspeare, A<ldi'von, L4» 
Sage, Smollett, and Fielding, were 
his frciment perusal, as they were 
that of every man of his timi*. lie 
praised Demosthenes as the, first of 
orators, declared Plutarch to be the 
])leasantest reading in the whole 
range of Memoirs, prtferred tlie 
(ireek histcuians the Latin, ami 
was attracted by Horace and ena- 
riioiired of Virgil, So far there was 
nothing singular in liis tastes. He 
thought as all tlie world has tliought 
for these two thousand yi'ars. But 
lie also preferred Euripiiles, in all 
his tameness, to the simple vigour of 
Sophocles ; professed his admiration 
of l,*ucretius, desultory ami didactiit 
as he is ; and even ventured to speak 
of the ulOneid, in all its dreary lan- 
guor, ])erhaps the most inanimate 
po(‘in that ever diirused its<‘If from 
the ]U‘n of a real poet, as supeiior 
to the Iliad, of all ihe works of poe- 
try, the most various, \igorous, and 
natural, — tlu‘ model of ii\ ing descrip- 
tion, nohh* sentimcuit, and mingled 
strength and splendour of character. 
On those points he might assert his 
full <daim to singularity. But those 
were tlie opinions of a hoy, jiroud 
and pleased with the first perception 
of deciding for himself, the first un- 
ff‘ttcred plunge into the wilderness 
of criticism. " He afterwards grew 
wiser as he grew calm. 

But, even in liis immature ago, he 
had largelyforiried the taste for which 
he was suhsofiuently so distinguish- 
ml. Milton’s richness of language, 
boundless learning, and scriptural 
grandeur of conception, were the 
first and last themes of his applause. 
Young, from w'hose epigraiiiinatic 
labour of expression, and clouded 
though daring fancy, modern taste 
shrinks, was a favoin ite in Burke's 
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day, and Hurke follo\V(Ml the public 
opinion, and satisfied himself that he 
was culiivatiiijj^ his mind by com- 
iriittiiia; a Inrj^e portion of the dreamy 
reveries of the Night Thoughts to 
memory. He also wrote some traus- 
bilions of the Latin poety, and some 
original verses, which exhibiting his 
command of rhyme, exhibit nothing 
more. 

Burke’s ])rofession was naturally 
mark (id out by that of his father. In 
Irtdand, where no man is c<»ntent(s] 
witi] his own rank, tin? son of a tliii- 
vini; atUirney is utruins.illy design- 
(‘d for tin* bar. liurki* put bis name 
on the list of the future dispensers 
ot j!istic<‘ in tlnil country of lawyers, 
Ireland. But, by a custom <d' the 
Irish bar at that time. In* also (*nter- 
ed himself of the Middle 'l’(*mple in 
London, a m(*:isur<* now untnicessary 
tor the call to tin* Irish bar, but still 
< 4 ’(*nerally adi>ptcd, for its advantages 
in aeipiainting the stud(*iit with the 
h. limits ot tln^ Kngli'^h b<jr, and in al- 
low iiig tin* advocate to transfer him- 
self to haiglish [uactice \v!ien(‘\er 
<*ircum‘^lances slioidd iiidue{» liiiu to 
lea\e tin* Irish (aiurts for \V(»slmin- 
ster Hall. Burke arrived in Tamdoii 
in 17oU. Tt is remarkabb.* that In* 
had alr4*ady, in sunn* d(‘gree, formed 
the political viiwvs which character- 
ised the most eminent and conclu- 
ding period of bis lib* ; thus the fea- 
tiirt'S of bis mind, like the features 
of the body, r«*turn(*d only to their 
iirst expression, and sliew’ed that 
bis politics were bis naturt?. Wbde 
but a student in the rniv(‘i>ity, be 
liad l)c(*n roused, by bis indignation at 
ilctitious y)atriotism, to write a pani- 
j)ldet against Brooke, the* author of 
that miicli ' praised, but inliniteJy 
childish romance, tin* Fo(d of Qua- 
lity, who asj»ire<l to the name of a 
])opular champion, on the credit of 
having composed an insolent and ab- 
surd trag(*dy. His second tribute to 
good order was a letter to Dr Lucas, 
a man who hustled himself into iin- 
portaiK^e with the mob of the me- 
tropolis, and after a lib* of clamour, 
faction, and persevering bdly, of tin* 
demand of riglits that were worth 
nothing, and the comj)laint of wrongs 
that existed only in his own braiii^ 
di(Ml in the odour of rabbVe sanctity, 
leaving his debts ami his family as 
his he(pieKt to popular b(‘nefaction. 

Tin* ohs(»rvani spirit, and ])hil(»so- 


phical turn of his mind, are striking- 
ly evinced in a correspondence 
which he held with an Irish friend. 
He remarks on Ids passage to the 
metropolis — “ The prospects could 
not fail to attract the attention of 
tlie most indiflerent; country seats 
sprinkled round me on every side, 
some in the modern taste, some in 
tin* style of old De Coverley Hall, all 
smiling «ui tlie neat but humble cot- 
tage. Every village as neat and corn- 
p;i‘*t as a bee-ldve, resounding with 
the bu*^y bum of industry, and inns 
likt* p;dac(*s.” 

He. llhui sketclu^s the metropolis, 
intel!i:r(*ntly, y(*l with tln^ ambitious 
and antitlnaical touch of clever inex- 
yx'vience — “ The buildings are very 
liiie,itmay be called tbe Pink of Vice. 
But its hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions, whosei turrets pierce the 
skies, like so many electrical roii^ 
tfarlorsy av(*rt the wrath of Heaven, 
Her inhabitants may be divided into 
two (‘lasses, tin* umloers and the un- 
done ! An Englishman is cold and 
distant at first ; In* ir* cautious even in 
forming an acipiaintarn e ; he must 
know’ you w ell b(‘b)r(* he ent(*rs into 
fiiemEhij) wdlli you; but if he does, 
he is not the Iirst to dissolve the 
sacred bond ; in short, a real Englisli- 
iiKin is one. who performs more than 
he promises; in company, he is rather 
silent ; extremely prudent in his ex- 
pressions. even in politics, Ids favour- 
ite topic. The w’oin(‘n are not (juite 
so reserved, they consult their glass(‘s 
to the best advantage, jmd as nature 
is very lih«*ral in lier gifts U) their 
yuTsons, and even to their minds, it 
is not easy for a young man to es<*npe 
their glances, or to shut his ears to 
th(*ir softly ilow’ing accimts. 

“ As to the state of learning in this 
city, you know I have not been long 
enough in it to form a propiw judg- 
iiieiit of the subject. 1 don’t think, 
however, there is as much respect 
paid to a man of letters on this side 
of tln^. water, as you imagine. I don’t 
find that genius, tlie ‘ rath primrose, 
that forsaken dies,’ is patronised by 
any of the nobility. So that writers 
of the first talents are left to tbe 
capricious patronage of tbe public.” 

All this is like the hotter of any 
other lively observer. But the pas- 
sage which follows, i indicates itself 
as the property of Bnrk(». “ Noiwidi- 
standiniT disc(>iir>iirem(»iu, lit« laniie 
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is cultivated inaliigli degi’ce — Poetry 
raises her enchauting voice to Hea- 
ven — History arrests the wings of time 
in his ilight to tlie gulf of oblivion — 
Pliilosopliy, the (|ueeii of Jirts, ami 
the (laugliUjr of Heaven, is daily ex- 
teiidim; her intelleetualempire — Fan- 
cy s|)orts on airy wing, like a meteor 
on the bosom <»f a summer cloud — 
and (‘v«*n Metaphysics s])iiis her eol)- 
webs and calches .‘•vn/. c ///t.v ” His 
judgmentof that great scene,in which 
he was so early aiids(» long to he dis- 
tinguishe<l, is curious. “ The House 
of (’ommons not unfre(pj(;iitly ex- 
hihits explosions of ekxiinuice, that 
rise superior to tlujse *>1 (beee.eaud 
Rome, even in their proudest days. 
Yet, after all, a tnaii will make more 
by tiui bgures of arithiiii‘tie thaji the 
ligures of rlietoric, unless b(» can get 
into the trade wind, and then he may 
sail se(mr(*ovi*r tlit‘ Pactolean sands.” 

H(*.tlu'i) touches on the stage, which, 
like*, every w<jrshij>per of the tradi- 
tional excellence* of the* drama, he con- 
cludes to ha\(* l'all(*u (dVutt(‘rly from 
its original merits, a co;nj)laiiit re- 
newed in ev(*ry siicc(»ediijg age, and 
prol>ahly with much tin* same forget- 
fulness of the. true state* of the former. 
^V e are to re rin‘inh(*r, too, i hat 15ui ke’s 
lamentation was in tin* days of (Jar- 
rick, Harry, Mrs Yates, and a whole 
galaxy of first-rate* perfoi nnu s ; sus- 
tained by tin* activity, if init tin*, ta- 
lents, of such dramatists as Murphy, 
tlie elder (ml man, Farepihar, and a 
long list of ingenious men, wliokept 
the stage in continued e.xeriioii, and 
whose labotirs, in not a f<*vv instances, 
still survive for tin* ])le*asure and in- 
terest of posterity. ‘'As for tin; stage, 
it is sunk, in my o{)irnoii,to tin* lowest 
degree* ; I iin*an willi n*gard to the 
trash that is exhihit(*d on it. Hut I don’t 
attribute? this to tin? taste of tin* au- 
die?iic(*, for wln*n Shakspe*are warbles 
his native woodnotes, the boxes, pit, 
and galli?ryare erowd(*d,an(l tin* gods 
are true* to <*very word, if preiperly 
wiiig(‘d to tin- heart.” The whole let- 
t(?r is a sti iking picture of his feelings 
on tin? suhp*cis of most natural im- 
prt?ssi vene?^s t«» a young and suscepti- 
ble mind. “ Soon after my an ival in 
town, I visited Westminster Abbey. 
Tin? moment I entered, 1 felt a kind 
of awe pervade my mind, which £ 
cannot descrilx?; tlie very Hil(?nce 
seemed sacred. ^ ^ Some would 

imagine that ail tliose monuments 
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were so many monuments of folly. 
I don’t think so. Wliat useful les- 
sons of morality and sound philoso- 
phy do they not exhibit ! When the 
iiighborn h**atir.y surveys her face in 
the polished Parian, though dumb the 
itiarhle, yet it tells her that it was 
plac«*d to guard the n*inains of as line 
a form, and as fair a fai e as ln*r <»wii. 
’fhey shew, besides, liow anxious we 
are to extc*nd our loves and friend- 
ships beyond the grave, and to snatch 
as much as we can from ohiiv i()n,siu h 
is our natural love, of immortality. 
Hut it is here tliat letters obtain thi'ir 
noblest triumph ; it is h(‘n* that the 
swart liy dauglit(*rs of ('admus may 
hang their Irnpliies on high. Foi 
when all the pride of tin* ehi.'^i*!, and 
tin* pomp of herahlrv% yield to tin* 
silent loucln's of tinn*, :i singh* line, 
a half worn out insciiption, remain 
faithful to tin'ir trust. Hlest he thi? 
man who first introduced these 
strangi'vs into our islands, and may 
tlH*y in‘V(*r want protection or nn*rit. 
I have not tin* h*ast donlu, that tin* 
finest poem in the Fnglish language, 
I mean Milton’s 11 Pi*nsei osi>, u as 
composed in the long resounding 
aish* ofa monideringeloister or i\ y(*d 
abbey. Yet, afu*r all, do you know 
tliJitl would nit}n*r sleep in tin* south- 
ern corner of a iitth* country « luu < h- 
yavd, than in the tomb of the ( pii- 
lets y I <4n)uld like, howi'ver, iliat 
my dust should mingle with kindsed 
dust, 'The good old expie'-sion, ‘fa- 
mily hui ying-grouinl,' l.a-soun thing 
pleasitig ill il, at least to me.” 

At this jieriod <»f his life he ap- 
pears to have spent some time iti 
rainhling throiigli j'.ng^lainl, for his 
recovery f"om a tendency t«i con- 
hum])tion, and to have lingered away 
the rest of his hours in desultory 
reading. In this way lie pas.->ed, or 
perhaps wast(*d, tin*, years from 17.)0 
to 170d. liut sueli a mind must have 
liad many mi'^gi vings in such a course, 
and he was at length stinndated to 
effort, by hearing’ tlmt the Ih’ofessor- 
ship of logic in (llasgow was vacant; 
ami on this prospect he set his lieart. 
The founder, or at h ast the earliest 
ornam(*iit, of tin* metaphysical school 
of Scotland, was an liishinati, lu ancis 
Hutcheson. This cirrurnstance iniglit 
have appeared to Hmke as some en- 
eourageineiit to an attempt, whosf? 
inimt?diate motives, whether want of 
money, want of oc.eupation, or thirst 
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of Scottish celebrity, must now be 
sought for in vain. The attempt it- 
self has been disputed ; but it is fully 
established in evidence, that in 1762, 
or 1 768, he was a candidate for the 
chair of Loujic in Glasgow, and fortu- 
iiaudy for liis own renown, and the 
reverse for that of the electors and 
the college, he was an unsuccessful 
one. His trium|)hant rival was a 
name, whose laurels seem to have 
been limited to Glasgow, a Mr James 
(low. 

He had now given u]) the bar; 
whether through ill lu'alth, disin- 
clination to th(‘ severe rt‘strictions 
(if its tirst sti'ps, or the g(*neral and 
niisc(»llaneo»is styh» of life and study 
which had loM’ome favourite and la- 
miliar 'vith him. He su|)[)ed and 
talki^d at tlu‘ Gre(*inn GoH‘e(‘-house, 
then th(‘ (‘veiling rc'source of all tin* 
cl(‘ver idh*rs of tln‘ Inns of Chnirt. 
H(‘ was a‘-lv«Ml to dinner by (larrick, 
then delighting all the woild, and 
whos(‘ civilities must liav(» bo(‘n 
bi:ih!y l]att(*ring to au ohscure Irish 
student. Il(* iiia(h‘ an occasional 
trial of his po\V4*rs in old Macklin’s 
Debating Society, and in flu* inter- 
vals of his hdsun* he is said to liavt* 
employtnl himsidf in joining the g(‘- 
iu'imI war of [>amphh*ts against thii 
?ie\v castle Administration. 

I>ut this rambling life must have 
bemi insullicient for the vigour of 
Hui k(‘’s mind ; it could scarcely liavi.' 
ret*<dv(‘d much a])[)rol)ation from his 
judgment, ddie iih’a, of shifting the 
‘^ceiu‘ altogether at length occurnnl 
to him, and tlu' prosjiect of a situa- 
tion in America, vvh(‘ther solicited 
by himself, or ollered by bis friemds, 
seems to have erigross<»d him for a 
whih». But his father's dislike to the 
id<‘a of his looking for fortum* in 
lands so remoU* from Ireland, chi'ck- 
ed this cheiished ol)j(!ct; and Burke, 
in a letter which begins with ‘‘ Ho- 
noured sir,” and expresses with bis 
usual grace the feedings ot a gentler 
and dutiful spirit, gjivc up the de- 
sign. 

He lingered two yc'ars longer — 
unknown, but not idle ; for at the 
end of tbes(» two y(*ars, in 1760, he 
published bis Vindication of Na- 
tural Society,” and bis celebrated 
“ Tnvitise on the Sublinn? and Beau- 
tiful.” The “Vindication” deserves 
praise for its authorship, but pane- 
gyric for its intention. Bolingbroke 


bad given, from youth to age, the tm- 
liappy example of genius rendered 
useless, rank degraded, and oppor- 
tunities thrown away. Gifted with 
powers which might have raised or 
sustained the fortunes of empire, his 
youth was distinguished only by sys- 
tematic vice, bis manhood by un- 
principled ambition, and bis age by 
callous infidelity, llis life is yet to 
be written, and it would form an 
unrivalled lesson to those wlio solicit 
worldly distinction, by giving popu- 
larity to crime. It would shew the 
profligate statesman defeated in all 
ids objects, and the still inor(^ ])ro- 
fligatt^ champion of unbelief alikc^. 
stung by thii eimsures and tin? n(»- 
gleet of wis(*r mankind. Bu ike’s 
would have been the ])en to have 
done justii*e to such a subject. We 
should have seen his tine sagacity 
detecting the insidiousness, tlie smi- 
ling hostility and the inveterate ha- 
tred of the (uiemy of government 
and r(‘ligion. His heart would have 
taught him to abhor the sullen ma- 
lignity of the infid(‘l, his loyalty to 
expose the restless disafleetion of the 
rebel, and his sense of virtue to 
scourge the impurity of the man of 
the passions. His singular know- 
ledge of past public transactions, and 
Ids personal (‘xpericnee of the life 
of stat(*sim‘n, would have given the 
foice of maxims to his conclusions; 
and in the piiidshinent of this shevvy 
ii!ipo>tor, vve should bavt* had tin* 
most (‘loi[uent, inaji'slic, and instruc- 
tive of all lessons to the ri>ing mind 
of nations. 

Tin* “ \ indication” was an attack, 
not on Bolinghroki^’s Jaco]dt(‘ poli- 
tics, but on his ineligioii. A gross 
and pel nicions scorn of all the truths 
which man holds sacred, had been 
the fashion of the age. It bad been 
geiH!rat(*d among tlie misty metaphy- 
sics of G(»rinany, and was rapidly 
swelled to its full growtli in tin? pub- 
lic and personal licentiousness of 
the court of France. From France, 
Fhiglaud, disdaining to Ixutovv the 
meanest implement for the meanest 
uses of life, stooped to borrow' the 
favourite notions of party in govern- 
ment and religion, liolingbroke, 
exiled to France for Ids political in- 
trigues, filled up the dr(»ariiiess ol 
bis solitude by copying Freueb infi- 
dedity, and paid bis debt of gratitude 
to baigland by preparing the poisons 
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oi* Bei lin and Paris for the lips of the 
people. It was to the honour of 
Burke, that in his youtli, uud iii the 
midst of a j^eneral deliiHion of all 
who constiuil(‘d the leaders of pub- 
lic taste, he should sacredly discern 
where the truth lay, and niaiduliy 
come forth armed in its cause. Mo- 
niiiially adopting the tenets of Bo- 
linghroke, he puslied them on to 
practical ahsurdity. Applying to so- 
ciety tlie modes of arguimuit wliii h 
the infidel had applied to religion, 
he shewed tliat it justified absurdi- 
ties against which eommoii sense re- 
volts, and crimes against wli^-h the 
common safety arms itsidf; that the 
plea which might serve, to overthrow 
religion, would be etpially forcihh* 
against the existence ot all order, and 
that the peifection of the infidel sys- 
tem would reason mankind into the 
uselessness of a government, as ra- 
pidly as into the burden of a reli- 
gion. 

In a passage, which seems to come 
glowing from the pen of Holinj*- 
hroke, in his hour of triuinpli, his 
young antagonist thus happily at 
once seizes tlie soiimling amplifica- 
tion of his style, and ridicules the 
philosophical folly of his argument: 

“ In looking over any state, to form 
a judgment on it, itiiresents itself in 
two lights, the external and the in- 
ternal. The fli nt, ihat relation which 
it hears in point of enmity or friend- 
ship to other states, Tlie second, 
that relation which its component 
parts, the goviu iiois and tlie govern- 
ed, l)i*ar to each other. # ^ ^ -r 

Tlie glaring side of all national his- 
tory is enmity. I’lie only actions on 
which we ha\ e seen, and always will 
see all of them intent, an^ such as 
lend to the destruelioii of one an- 
otlier. ‘ War,’ says MachiaveJ, ‘ ought 
to be the only study of a prince 
and by a prince he means every sort 
of state, however constituted. ‘ He 
ought,’ says this great political doc- 
tor, ‘ to consider peace only as a 
hreathiijg tiitn», wliich gives him lei- 
sure to contrives and funiishes ability 
to execute military plans.’ A medi- 
tation on the conduct of political so- 
cieties made old Hobbes imagine that 
war was the state of nature ; and 
truly, if a man judged of the indivi- 
duals of our race by their conduct 
when united and packed into nations 
and kingdoms, he might imagine that 
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every sort of virtue was foreign and 
unnatural to tlie mind of man. 

“ The first accounts which we have 
of mankind are hut so many accounts 
of their butcheries. All empires have 
been cemented in blood ; and in these 
early ages, when the race of inan- 
kiiid i.egan hrst to form themselves 
into ]>arties and comhinations, the 
lirst effects of the combination, and 
indeed the end for vvliiidi it seems 
purposely formed and best calcula- 
ted, was their mutual destruction. 
All ancient history is dark and un- 
certain. One thing, how'ever, is 
clear : Thert‘ were cornpierors and 
compiests in those days, and coiise- 
<pieijtly all that devastation by which 
they are formed, and all that o|ipres- 
sioii by which they arii maintained. 
We know of .Sesostris, but that 

be h*d out of b'gypt an army t»f above 
70(1,000 men; that he overran the 
Mediterranean coast as far as ('ol- 
chis ; that in some places he met but 
little* re*sistanc*e, and of e'oursc* slu*d 
not a great deal of blood, but that b.e 
found in eitlnns a people who knew 
the value of ilieir liberties, and sold 
tlnun d(‘ar. \V ho<»v<*r c onsidiMs the 
army vvhi<*h this compi<*ror headf‘d, 
tin* space he traversed, and the oppo- 
sition he freejueiitiy met, with the 
natural accidents of sie'kness, and the 
deaith and badm^ss of ])io\isloii to 
w bicli be must have been subject in 
the variety of climates ami e ountiies 
his march lay through — ii he knows 
any thing, he must know that ev<*ii 
the compieror’s army must hav e suf- 
fered gieally. It will be far tunn 
excess to suppose that one- half was 
lost in the expedition. If this was 
the state of the victorious, the van- 
fpiihlied must have had a miicli hea- 
vier loss, as the grefilest slaughter is 
always in the flight; and great car- 
nage did ill those times and counti ies 
ever attend the first rage of conquest. 
It will therefore be very reasoiiahle 
to allow on their account as much 
as, added to the losses Hf the coii- 
cpierors, may amount to a million of 
deaths. And then w'^e shall see this 
conqueror, the oldest whom w^ehave 
on reconl, opening the scene by the 
destruction of at least one million of 
liis species, utqirovoked but by his 
amhiiion, without any motives but 
pritle, cruelty, and madness, and 
without any benefit to himself, (for 
.liisiiu expressly tolls us he did not 
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maiatam Lis couquest,) but solely to 
make so many people in ho distant 
countries feel experimentally how 
severe a scourge Providence intends 
for the liunian race, when it gives 
one man the power over many, and 
arms his naturally impotent and 
feeble rage with the hands of mil- 
lions, win) know no common piinci- 
])h^ of action but a blind obi'dieiice 
to the passions of ibeir ruler.” 

1'lnis pursuing bis way through 
anci(‘nt history, and still designating 
it as tine eomnion display of misery 
and massaeie, the whole resulting 
from the facts that society exists, and 
that it has rulers at its h4*ad, lu‘ 
com*\s to the. scene whieh b'lirope 
exhibited on the fall of the great 
tyrant tly nasty of Rome. “ There 
have bei'u peiiods when no le'-s than 
universid <lestru<*ium to tlie race of 
iiiankitid seems to liave been ibreal- 
ened. Such was that, when the 
(iotbs, the \"andals, and the. liuns, 
poured into (jiaul, Italy, Spain, (ire<!ce, 
and Afii(‘a, carrying destruction with 
them as they advaneed, and leaving 
liorrid deserts (‘verywlnue behimi 
them. * Vastum ubiqut‘ siUuitiuiii, 
seereti colies, fumaiitia jiroeiil f<‘i*ta, 
nemo exploratoribus ohvius,' is what 
Tacitus calls ‘ facies \ietori<e.* It 
was always so ; but here it was eni- 
plialically ho. From the north pro- 
ceeded the swarms of (l<»ths. Van- 
dals, I bins, Ostrogoths, who ran to- 
wards the south into Afiica itself, 
whieh sulVered as all to the north 
had done. About this time, anotln r 
torrent of barbarians, animated by 
the same fury, and encouraged by 
tin* same suecess, pourtnl out of the 
south, and ravaged all to the north- 
east and west, to the remotest parts 
of Persia on one hand, and to the 
banks of the. Loire on the other, de- 
stroying all the proud and curious 
inonumeiitH of human art, that not 
even the memory of the former in- 
habitants might survive. ^ ^ ^ - 

I slnill only,' in one word, mention 
the liorritl eiVects of bigotry and ava- 
rice in the conquest of Spaiiisli Ame- 
rica; a coiKiiiest, on a low estimation, 
ellect<*d by the. murder often millions 
of the species. ^ \ need 

not enlargi* on tlie torrents of silent 
and inglorious blood which have 
glutted the thirsty sands of Afric, or 
cliscoloured the polar huow', or fed 
the savage forests of America for so 


many ages of continual war. * * 

* J go upon a nuked and mode- 
rate calculation, just enough, without 
a pedantical exactness, to give your 
lordship some feeling of the effects 
of political society. I charge the 
whole of those effects upon political 
sacietf/. The numbers I particulariz-x 
ed amount to about thirty-six mil- 
lions. * 111 u state of 

nature, it had been impossible to 
lind a numlier of men sufficient for 
Kiicl) slaughters, agreed in the same 
bloody purpose. Society and politics, 
which have given us such destruc- 
tive views, have, given us also the 
meaiis of satisfying them. * # # * 

Ilow far mere nature would have 
carried us, we may judge by the ex- 
ample of those animals which still 
follow luu* laws, and even ol those to 
which she lias given dispositions 
more fierce, and arms more terrible 
than any ever she intended w^e should 
Use. It is an incontestible truth, tliat 
there is more havoc made in one 
}eur by men of men, tlian has been 
mad»^ by ail the lions, tigers, ]>anthers, 
ounces, leopards, hyjenas, rhinoce- 
roses, elephants, bears, and W’olves, 
upon their scweral sjiecies, since the 
beginning of the world, though those 
agree ill enough w ith each other, and 
have a tiinch greater proportion of 
rage and fury in their ctimpositiou 
than w'e have. But with respect to 
you, ye h‘gislators, ye civilizers of 
mankind, ye Orjiheuses, Minoses, 
Sulons, Theseiises, Lvcmguscs, Nn- 
nias, your regulations have done more 
ii)iscliit*f in cold blood, than all the 
rage ol the fiercest animals in their 
gieatest terrors or furies has ever 
done or ever could do.” 

He then, from a long and detailed ex- 
amination of the chief pro\ isions and 
orders of socji*ly, draws the conclu- 
sion, that man is a loser by association 
w'itb his kind, by government, by ju- 
risprudmic.e, by commerce, by every 
shape and step of civilisation. But the 
w'ildest declaimer against religion 
w'ill protest against thus sending man 
back to the fori’st, and stripping him 
of all the advantages of society on 
account of the disadvanlages. He 
will protest against arguing from the. 
abuse of society in the hands of a 
certain nuiid»cr of violent men, to its 
vast, general, and beneficial uses to 
tlie iidinite multitude. But the .same 
protest is as din*ctly applicable to 
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the sceptic, who rejects religion on 
account of the casual evils connected 
with its progress, the religious wars 
fomented by imman passions, the cor- 
rupted practices of venal priests, the 
tyranny of jealous persecutors, the 
guilty artifu'e, or the blinding super- 
Htition. If the essential good is to be 
rejected for the sake of tin* accidental 
evil, then must ricilisatioii be cast 
away as well as religion; but it the 
great stock of human good which re- 
ligion bequeaths to niankind, the ini- 
iiieasurable consolations, the high 
motives, the pure guides, llie nohle 
and perpetual stiiimlants reaching 
through all the deptlis of the hiitnaii 
race, and reaehiiig tlirough them all 
undebased by buinaii guilt, and main- 
taining tbe coiiiiexioii of man llirougb 
all bis grad(‘s with Deity, Hr(‘ to 
weigh heavier in tli(» balance than 
the mere tibuses of religion by man, 
tlien let ns acknowledge that tbe ie.- 
fidel is not simply weak, but eriininal, 
that In* shuts bis eyes against argu- 
rnont, and that be is com iet(‘d (»f folly 
by all that remains to him (»f reason. 

Tin* <‘onc]uding fragunmt of this 
essay is curious, as an evidence* of 
tbe early period at wbicb Burke bad 
inatunid bis pen. Tbe style is no 
longer tlu*. bowing and figurativei de- 
clamation of Bolingbroke, it is Burke, 
as be* stood befeere tbe world in tbe 
latest days of bis Iriuiiq)!! over the 
atbe*istie* anel revolutiejnary impulses 
of Bure)pe»; calm and dignibe el, edotli- 
eel in tbe garb of that pbilose»[)bie 
inelane*be)ly wbicb impressed bis 
])ractie‘.al wisde)m so poweirfully upon 
the general bearb 

He speaks in tbe person of Be)ling- 
bre>ke!. “ You are*, riiy lord, but just 
entering into tbe world. 1 am going 
out e)f it. 1 have played long eimugli 
tej be heartily sick of tbe drama. 
\Vbe*tber I have acted my part in it 
well or ill, ])e)sterity will judge with 
me)re candour than I, or than the pre- 
sent age^, with e»ur present j)assieins, 
can possibly ])reteiid to. For iny 
part, I quit it without a sigh, and 
submit to these»ven ign order without 
murmuring. Tbe neare^r we approach 
tu the goal of life, the belter we 
begin to understand tbe true value 
of our existence, and the r(*al weight 
of our o])inionH. We set out, much 
in love with both, but we leave much 
beliind us as we advance. But the 
passions which press our opinions 


are withdrawn, one after another, 
and the cool light of reason, at the 
setting of our life, shews us what a 
false splendour played upon those 
objects of our more sanguine sea- 
sons.” 

TJiis tract is remarkable for its de- 
claration of opinions <m tbe right 
side, when it was the pride of (* very 
man who ])r(*t(*nded to lileraturc*, to 
be ill the wrong. But it is scarcely 
less remarkable, as actually forming 
the model of much of that revolu- 
tionary writing, wbi<*b so nn*klessly 
lalioured to inflame tin* [lopular 
passions, on the tirst burst of the 
Freneli insurgency. Burke, in bis 
ridicub*, bad ])repared an armouiy 
for Faine in bis profligate serious- 
ness. (‘ontemptuoiis flights <»f 

tin* gr(‘at orator bad pointed tin way 
for tin* .laeobin to ascend to tin* as- 
sault of all that we wen* ae<’Ustonn‘il 
to reverend* and value, 'flie evils 
brought upon man by feeble govi'rn- 
ineiit, misjudging law, ministerial 
weaknesses, and national prejiidii*i*s, 
wen* eagerl}' adopted by the cham- 
pions of overthrow, as irn‘fr}jgable 
arguments against tbe altar and tbe 
tlirone ; and Burke must have seen 
with surprise*, or iiien‘as<*d riditujb*, 
tin? arrows wbieli be had shot out in 
sport, and for tbe nn*re trial of bis 
boyish strength, gravely gatb(‘n*<I ii]), 
end fitteel to the Jae'obiii *<tring, to 
be used against fbe noblest and 1110^1 
essential institutions of the empin*. 

The essay attrae-leel eonsiilerable 
notice. (’Iieste*rfn‘ld and W'arbiirton 
were said to have rcfiarded it for a 
while as an aulln*nlie, work of tin* 
infidel lord. The opinion ])revailed so 
far, that Mallet, who, as tbe residuary 
legatee of his bla^.pbemieH, thought 
himself tin* l(»gilimate‘ dt‘fender of bis 
farn e, v ol uii tc* c* r ed a p u bl i c disclaim e r 
on the subject, and tbe critics \v(*re 
tbenccfortb left to wonder on whose 
shoulders the mantle of tbe. noble 
personagi? bad falh*ti. Still Biiike 
was unheard of, but bis s«*eond per- 
formance was destined to do justic(i 
to his ability. In the same y(?ar was 
published the Treatise on the Sub- 
lime *and Beautiful. No work of its 
period so suddenly sprang into po- 
pularity. The. purity, vigour, and 
grace of its language, tbe elearnc*ss 
of its ccmceptiuiiH, and its bold soar- 
ings into the inetapbysic clouds, 
wliicli, dark and confused as tliey had 
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ronilcred all former efforts, were, by 
tlie llashes of Burke’s fine imagiua- 
lioi), turned into l)rii;litiiess and gran- 
deur, attnieted Unix ersal praise. Its 
author was looked for among the 
h‘adi?ig veterans of liuuvitiire. I'o 
th(‘ ])uhlii* astonislniient, lie was 
found to 1)(‘ an obscure stud(*nt of 
utterly uidvnowii, or known only 
by haviiiif attiunpled a eanvass for a 
Scotch professorship, and Jiaving 
faih*d. lie now began to be felt in 
s(vciety. Th(‘ repiitaiioii of his book 
prec**ded him, and he gradually he- 
canu^ on a footing of acciuaiinance, if 
n(»t altogeliier of intimacy, with the 
more rmnai kahle names of the day 
connect‘‘d with life and lileiature; 
I'ultcMiey, l^arl of Balli, ^larkhaiii, 
soon alter Ata idnshop of \'oik, lle\- 
nolds, Soame .lenyii^i, la>rd Little- 
t(m, Warhurton, IIumh*, and .lohn- 
son. 'This wa** a distinction which 
iinj)lied \ery sinking nun its in so 
young a man, unassisted by rank or 
opnlenc(‘, ami with tin* <jriLdnal sin of 
])i‘ingaii Irishman, a formiilahh* dis- 
<jualii'i<‘ation in llu* Jiigher ciia les of 
England tifty years ago. 'riiis tr(‘a- 
tise had been llu*])ioneer to Ids storm- 
ing of the sullen rampart ol laiglisli 
formality. But to iiaxe not only 
cliiidnnl theta*, hut math*, good his 
lodgment, <‘vidcntly impli<'s |>ersoi*.al 
nu'ritsof no oidiiiary Kind. 'Togood- 
humoured and cordial manners, to 
singular extent and vaiicty of knox*/- 
lc<lge, he added great force and t*Ie- 
gance of conversation, JolinsonV, 
even tlu* fastidious Jolmscai's, <s]d- 
nion of 1dm, is xvell kmtwn, as pla- 
cing him ah ead}' in the x ery liighe.vt t:f 
intellect uai tamipatuonship. — ‘‘Biirkt* 
is an extiaordinary man, his stream 
of talk is per]M*tual.’* Another (»f his 
t/ir/a was, “ Buik(*'s talk is tin* ehiil- 
lititm of In's ndmi ; he does not talk 
from a desire of distinction, hut be- 
cause his mind is fidl.” — “ Bnrke is 
the onlfj itum xvltose common conver- 
sation corresponds xvith the general 
fame which he has in the xvorld. 
1 ake up xvhatever topic yttu please, 
he is »‘eady to meet you.” In another 
instance, wh(*re some one had hec‘ii 
paying himself the tribute dm* to his 
memorable poxxuus, he again gaxe 
the* palm to )»is friend. ” Burke, sir, 
is such a man, that if you met him fm* 
the first linu^ in the street, where 
you were stopjxed by a xlrove of 
oxen, and you and he stepped aside 


for shedter but for five minutes, Im’d 
talk to you in such a manner, that 
when you parted, you would say, — 
that IS an extraordinary man. Now, 
you may be long eiiougli with me 
without finding anything extraordi- 
nary.” 

A portion of tliis fortunate ijuality 
nuist he attributed to his fondness 
for general study, and llie xigorous 
memory by xvliicli lie retained all 
that he had ac’cjiiired. But a much 
lai ger ]mi tion must lie due lo that sa- 
lient ami gloxving poxx'i*r of thought, 
that xixid mental si*iziire, by whicli 
all his knoxvledge hecanu* a member 
of his mind; by which cviuy m*\v 
acxpiiMiiou resolved itself inti) an 
incn*ase, not of his int{*ll(*ctinil hur- 
di‘U, hut of the ess<‘iitial actixity and 
-•tn‘ngth of his faculties, lie liad a 
gn‘at assimilating mind. .liihii'-on’s 
often-n‘corded expression, “ that no 
man xif s(‘ii'-e xvould meet Mr Bmktx 
by accidiuit under a gat(*way, to avoid 
a shower, xviihoiii In*iug convinced 
that he was tlu* lir-^t man in hhig- 
land,” found a striking illustration, 
a fexx' years afr(‘r, in tin* lt‘.srimony of 
an utti‘r stranger. Burke, in passing 
through Eitc'htield, laid gone xvith a 
fri(*nd to look at the catlicdial, while, 
his horses W(*re changing. One of 
the clergy, seeing two genth*men 
sonn*xvhat at a loss in this vast htiild- 
ing, politely voluiUeeicd as their ci- 
cerone. 1'lu‘ eonversalion Ih»wed, 
am! lie was spt'cdily stnjck with Mir- 
prise al tin* knt»x\ K dg** and hi illi.mcy 
of one of the strangcis. In his Mih- 
scijucnt account tlu* adx (»nliire to 
some li Tends, xx hornet Idm listening 
along tin* ^tri'ct, ” I have heini con- 
versing*,” .said he, “ for this half hour, 
with a man of tin* most extraordinary 
poxxuTs of mnid, and e\t(*nt of infor- 
mation, which it has ever hi*en my 
fortune to me(*t, and I am now going 
to the inn to ascertain, if ])ossihle, 
wlio the stj anger is.” That strang(*r 
liad completely overlaid the cice- 
rone, even in his local knoxvledge. 
On every topic which came before 
them, whetlier tlie architecture, liis- 
tory, remains, income, learning of 
the ancient ornaim*nts of llu? chap- 
ter, persecutions, lives, and achieve- 
ments, tlu? strangi*!’ was boundless 
in anecdote and illustration. I'he 
clergyman’s surprise was fully ac- 
counted for, by being ro!(] at th<* inu 
that this siifgular companion was iBr 
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Burke, and the general regret of all 
to whom he mentioned the circum- 
stance, was, that the name had not 
been known in time for them to have 
taken advantage of ho high u grati- 
fication. 

But, for three years mure, tliis me- 
morable man was confined to the 
struggles of private* life. He was 
still actively, though obscurely, em- 
ployed in writing or editing a His- 
tory of the Kurupeaii Settlements in 
America, in seven heavy volumes, 
which obtained but slight public, no- 
tice; laying the foundations fur a 
History of lilnglaud, which never 
readied beyond a few sheets; and 
establishing and ediiingdn 1708, in 
conjunction witli Dodsley, the An- 
nual Register. In this work, the 
genius of the author is in disguise. 
We look in vain for the lire, the fan- 
cy, which seemed to he constituent 
features of his authorship. And one 
of the most remarkable features of 
the whole performance, is tlie strong 
self-denial to which the philosoplier 
and the orator had already learned 
to tame down the ardour and ariima- 
tiou of his mind. But the work was 
judiciously conceived : it came forth 
at a time when the public reijuired 
something more than a chronicler of 
the passing day; and, like all works 
which fill up a chasm in public cu- 
riosity, it succeeded to a reoiaikahle 
extent. Five or six editions of the 
earlier volumes were rapidly recei- 
ved. But income from sucli sources 
must he precarious. He had mar- 
ried, had a son ; he had hitherto made 
no advance in an actual provision fur 
life; and a few y«»ars more of the 
natural toils which beset a man left 
to his own extortions for the support 
of a family, would probably have 
driven him to America, his old and 
favouiite spoculation against the 
frowns of fortune in Europe. At 
length the life tor which he was 
made, the stirring and elevated in- 
terests of political and parliamentary 
distinction, appeared to open before 
liim« He owed this rhaiige to an 
Irishman, the Earl of ('diarhornont. 
Ireland still remembers the name of 
that estimable person with gratitude. 
A narrow fortune, and liumble ta- 
lents, did not prevent him from being 
a great public benefactor. He was 
the cncourager of every scheme for 
national advantage, the patron of lite- 


rature, tlie head of tlie chief literary 
institution of Ireland, and of every 
other institution tending to promote 
the good of the country. Tliongli 
jiving much on the (continent, and 
in England in early life., and long as- 
sociated with all that was emimnit 
in rank and talents in Great Britain, 
he generously and honestly fixed his 
residence on ins native soil, turbulent 
as it was, remote from all tlie scenes 
congenial to his habits, p**rple\ed 
wilii furious party, and beggared by 
long misrule. For this detminina- 
tioij, he. seems to liavi* had no otln*r 
grimiul than a sense of <iuty. And 
he had his reward. No man in Iri*- 
laud was reverenci'd willi such true 
and um*qiiivi)c:il public, honour. In 
all the warfare of (»arty, no shaft ('ver 
struck his pure and lofty crest. GUI 
connexions, and the i nstoin of the 
tinn*, which iinnle xn ery man uf in- 
d(*pendent fortune enfer piihlie life 
on the side of o[)position, designali'd 
him a Whig. But no man less bo\v<Mi 
to panisaie.hij), no man inoreelearly 
wahh(‘d the stains ol f.iction from 
his hands, no man was fartlier from 
the insanity of re\oluiion. W ith gen- 
tle, hut nninly iirnuiess, he repidleil 
popularity, fi uni the nioment when 
it (ietiianiied his principles as its pur- 
chase. With gi'iierous, hut indignant 
bcorii, he raised up his voice etjually 
against the insid\ouH zeal which 
would suhslitule an aflected love of 
counlry for a sense of duty ; and the 
iij'^urrectionary rage whiidi would 
cast off the iiiihl dominion of Eng- 
land, for tln^ lust of democracy at 
home. He finally experienciMr the 
fate of all men of honour thrown into 
the midst of factions. His diret-tiiess 
was a tacit reproach on their ohii- 
(piity ; his simple honour was felt to 
be a libel on their ostentatious hypo- 
crisy. He had been elected by the 
national acclamation, to the com- 
mand of the Irish Volunteers, a self- 
raised army of 50, 000 men. He had 
conducti^d this powerful ami peril- 
ous force through an anxious time, 
without collision with the govern- 
ment, or with the people. But, when 
French principles began to infest its 
ranks, he renioiisti*ated ; the remon- 
strance was retorti'd in a tlircMit of 
the loss of his popularity, lie em- 
braced the alternative of a man of 
honour, and resigned. But the ri'sig- 
nation was fatal to the succ{*ss of his 
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tlireateiiers. When he laid the stalf 
out of his hands, he laid down with 
it the credit of the VoIuntecM’s. They 
lost the national corifi<Jeiice from that 
hour. Rode and violent agitators 
lirst usurped tin* })ower, then di\ ided 
it, and then quarrelled for the divi* 
sion. The glaring e\il of the bayo- 
net drawn for political discussion, 
startled the common s<*fise of the na- 
tion, and drove it to take refuge with 
the minister. The army, wliirh ha<l 
been raised amid the shouts of the 
nation, was now cashiered hy its uni- 
versal oiitery. The agitators wt‘nt 
d«>\vn among the coiiimon wierk, 
and, in tin* subsitlence of the gener.d 
swell and uproar of the pitpoiar mind, 
tlie fame and virtues of tln‘ v«*m*ra- 
ble commaiixltu* of tli<‘ ViOmiteers, 
alone lloated uiidiminished to the 
shore. 

Rut, if for one (juality alone, tin* 
name of this nobleman ought t(» l>e 
held in memory. I’erliaps no pub- 
lic individual of his day extended 
such ready andgeneroiis protection to 
men of ability, in tiieir advanceoient 
in th<‘ various ways of life*, lie iiail 
two Imroughs at his command in the. 
Iiish House of (commons, amh in all 
t]u» venality which so daringly distin- 
guish(*d partisatiship in that lienise, 
no one ev(*r heard of the sale of the 
bcu'oiighs of Lord Charlemoiit. He 
applied his inlloence to the manly 
and high-minde*d purpose of intro- 
ducing men of trileiils into tin* l^egis- 
lature. 

An arcidiMital intercourse with 
Rurke, chielly in coiise([m‘ncc of tlie 
c’narae'fer wliicli be derive d from llie 
treatise on llie Suhlinn*. and R<*auti- 
fiil, indu('e*d him to serve his inter- 
ests, by a connexion with tlur Secre- 
tary for Ireland, so well known by 
the name of single-speecJi llandltoii. 

Hami1ton\s character is a piaddein 
to this hour, A single ciflbrt of elo- 
([ueina* had plac(*d him among the 
ho))(‘s of the Rritish senate. He iie- 
\a r repeated it. Its reputation, and 
tlie friemlship of Lord Halifax, tli<*n 
Presidi'iit of the Board of Trade, 
made him a membc*r of llie BoanI in 
Hamilton still continued si- 
lent. In four years after, he was 
made Secretary for Ireland, on the 
appointment of his noble friend as 
Lord Lieutenant. In the Irish House, 
the necessities of his situation, as 
Prime Minister of the Viceroyalty, 


overcame Ips nervousness, and he 
spoke, on several occasions, with re- 
nmrkahle effect. But on his return 
to the Krijrlish Parliament, his powers 
were again shut up; and, by a strange 
pusillanimity, a tenderness of orato- 
rical repute, unw^orthy of the mem- 
ber of an English public assembly, 
during the remainder of his life, his 
voice was never heard. Yet, proba- 
bly no man led a more anxious and 
self-condemning life. During this en- 
tire period, pulilic distinction, and 
distinction peculiarly hy eloquence, 
seiMiiH to have never left his contem- 
pUition. He compiled, he wrote, he 
inaile eoininonplares of rhetoric, he 
w'as perpetually preparing for the 
grand explosioii to vvhich he was ne- 
ver to lay the train. He saw, and 
\V4* may well suppost^ with what hil- 
lt‘r sting« to his vanity, the contem- 
poraries, whose tab'iits he scorned, 
hastening on in the jiath which lie 
longed } et f(‘ared lo tread, and 
Miatcliinif the laurels that had hung 
down, holieifing his hand. He saw 
a new generation start up while he 
poudereil, ami entering upon con- 
tests \vhi)S(» inagnitiKle rendered 
all tlie past trivial, and displaying 
powers whieli threw the mere rhe- 
torician into the shade, obtain the 
most. inagiiiHeeiit prizes of eloq iu»nce. 
Still be coiiiimied criticising, prepa- 
ring foi the great effort that vvas never 
fo be madt*, and pondering on the 
fame which lie had already suffered 
Inqtelessly to (»seape, until he sank 
out tif the remembranee of society, 
and dwindled into the grave. Per- 
liaps literary liistory lias seldom af- 
foided an (‘xample of vanity so eom- 
])letely its own pnnislier; his extra- 
vagant sense of the merit of a single 
<*ffort, strangled every effort to come ; 
lie was stilled in his own fame; his 
vanity was suicidal. 

With a superior of this order, jea- 
lotis, anxious, and severe, it was im- 
possible that Burk(‘*s open tempera- 
ment, and gallant dependence on his 
own great powers, should long cordi- 
ally agree. At the end of two years, 
he. suddenly abandoned tlie private 
secretaryship, to which he declared 
llaiiiilton, in the spirit of tyranny, 
had anm^xed degrading (‘ondilituis, 
and in ITli.*! n*tnriied indignantly to 
England, to take the chances of be- 
gimiing the wmrid anew’’. 

But the world on which he now' 
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fixed his eyes, wore a different aspect 
from llio Imrnble and cheerless world 
which he had so contemplated 
in his closet. His Irish Secretaryship 
had made him feel his faculties fin- 
public life; it had thrown him into 
those waves which might waft him on 
to the most brilliant fortune. He had 
invigorated every inus(*le of his mind 
by the practical labours of olHce. 
Those two years, toilsome as they 
were in tin* passing, and painful in 
the termination, had made him a 
statesman. He was thenceforward 
inark(»d with the stamp of])uhiic life; 
we hear no mor(? day-dreams of me- 
lancholy independence in Ameri<‘a. 
From this moment, he was committed 
to the cause in England. He buckled 
on bis goldeii . j iuour, and entered 
the lists for life within the realm 
which no man more contributed to 
adorn and to sa\ e. Witliiii two years 
after his n*lurii from Ireland, he c<mi- 
menced this career. In l7G.j, the 
Mar([uis of Rockiughaiu was njipoint- 
ed Premier, llurke was recommend- 
ed to hifii as private s<‘cretary, and 
the IMiriister gladly availed himsidf 
of the s(*r vices of a man, already so 
distinsruished for literary excellence 
and ollicial ability. This recommend- 
ation, eipuilly fortunate on both sides, 
was cliietiy due to Mr Kitzherhert, a 
man of liirth and accomjilishment, 
who had known Burke at .h»hriso?rs 
ci'leAiratml club. Of Fitzherliert liim* 
seif, Joliiisou has left the following 
graphiit sketch : — “ rinn’c, was no 
sparkle, no brilliancy in i' itzherhert; 
but I never km^w a man who was so 
generally accejitahh*. He made every 
body<piite easy,overpo\ven*(i noho<ly 
by the superiority of his talents, ma<ie 
no man think the worse of himself 
by being his livjil, seemed always to 
listen ; (li<l not oblige you to hear 
much from him, and did not ojipose 
whnt you said.” 

Burke’s tardy progress to the sta- 
tion for which nature, genius, and 
ac(|uirenient had formed him, is an- 
otb(*r among the ilioiisand proofs of 
the fallacy, that Uileiits make their 
own fiirtuiK!. We. see here a man 
of the highest abilities, with those 
abilities directed to the express la- 
bours of public life, associating with 
a round of leading persons in life 
and literature, Mameless in his pri- 
vate conduct, uruh^gradeil by pecu- 
niary difficulty, ardent in spirit, and 
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giving evidence of admirable quali- 
ties for the service of tin* state ; and 
yet wc see this iman of talent and dili- 
gciicti, of vigorous learning and pub- 
lic virtue, left to linger in oi)scurity for 
ten of the most vivid yearsof his being, 
admired and overlooked, applaiided 
and neglected, down to the point of 
ahandoiiiijg rhiglarid,and fixing him- 
self a reluctant exile in a fineign 
country, and from this fate rescued 
by the mere accident of club com- 
panionship, indebted for the whole 
change in his prospects, for th(» inter- 
position between eminence in Kng- 
land and banishment to Americ a, to 
the casual civility of a goo<l-narured 
man of conversation. 1’he truth is, 
that genius is not the cpialit}- for this 
selficdevation. It is too line, too fas- 
tidious, t<»o dc‘lic;it<‘ in its sense of 
degradation, and too proud in it.s es- 
timate' of its own rank, to lake th(» 
bettei and humiliating cIijuum's of the 
world aloiK'. It has the talon, and 
the plume, and the eyc' tliat drinks 
in the congenial >ph*ndour of the 
sun- But those vc'iy atti ihutes and 
organs an; its discjualilic-aiions for 
the work that is to ln‘ done by the 
mo!e-eyc‘d ar.d sid>t<n ranean and>i- 
tion of tin; routine of public life. 
This is tlie evil of all hmg c'stahlished 
goverinmuits. Pul)lic cunploy, the 
object of the most gcmerojis of all 
and)iUons, is surrounded with a sys- 
t«*m of urlilieial ohsiaeles, cirenm- 
vallation of dcjpendeiiec' through 
which no man can make, his way by 
his single assault. Patronage holds 
the key of every gate of the citadel. 
Family iidliieiice, personal conm'X- 
ioxi, private o!)iigations, all must sign 
llie passport that admits the new man 
within tlie lines xnul ramparts of this 
singnlarly j(;alous and k<*enly guard- 
ed place of strength. It is only in 
the great gcuieral cdmngc's of the 
slate, in the midst of miglity revolu- 
tions and sweeping overthrows of 
established authority, wh<*n the 
old bulwaiks are broken down into 
fragments, that young talent can des- 
pise ancient vigilance, force its way 
over the ruins, and be master, in its 
own right, unindebted hnt to its own 
solitary ])rowess and selfidepetident 
energy. 

Yet all may be for th(' best. Even 
in the restiaints laid upon the sali- 
ency of genius, there may be that 
good which redounds in securing 
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stJitcs from rash ambition, the besot- 
ting sin of powerful minds. It may 
be useful oven to the productive ser- 
vices of Much minds, that they should 
undergo in part the training that be- 
longs to delay and disappointment. 
The pride of talent may be wisely 
taught that tlu^ feelings of a race 
whose mediocrity it would be ready 
to trample, utidt^r its feet, that the 
commonplaces and forms of socie- 
ty, that (!ven the feeble prejudices 
wlncli grown]) with old institutions, 
like the moss and weedy blossoms, 
harndess ornaments round the 
walls of our castles, are entith‘d to 
some slnne of its regard ; that there 
are other ininisUns of good on earth, 
than the i»n]>etnoUH stride^ and htirn- 
ing g]ane,e of genius ; that the general 
gtniial harvests of social life are not 
to he ]»longh('d in by tlie ligldniiig, 
nor reajted by the whiilwiud. At 
le.ast, Ave may w(*ll n-joice it) the al- 
t(‘rnati\e which leaves ns the (juiet 
of so(*i(‘ty, undisturlx'd by revolu- 
tion. To ]);iss in pcoice through life 
is the lirsl gift of goviuaiimnit to 
nations. A few “ Itright jmrlicnlar 
stars” may thus he lost to tin* na- 
tional (*y(*, glittering for a moment, 
and then sunk below the horizon for 
e\er. Ihtt we may well hi* eontent 
with a sky whii'li gives ns the light 
of day and (he seasons in their time, 
nnstattled by the terrors or the won- 
ders of (hose naming jthenoniena 
which, if they descend to inerease 
tlie s])leiidonr, may coiik*, to sliock 
the harmony of the s]>li(‘ie. 

liuike was now brought into Par- 
liament for VVendover, in Ihtekiiig- 
jiamsliire, by tlie inlluence of Lord 
Wrney, anil on July the 17th, !7(>o, 
Fi reived his a])[Miintineiit as private 
seinetary to the Minister. Yet even 
.at this mouient his fortunes were on 
the. verge of wreck. Ilis country 
o|)erated against liim ; and, as in the 
crude concejitioiis of the ICnglish po- 
pulace, every Irishman must he a 
Homan (’atholic and a Jacobite, the 
old Duke of Newcastle, a man who 
through life exhibited the most cu- 
rious combination of acuteness and 
ahstirdity, of address in oHice, and 
eccentricity everywhere else, in- 
stantly ado])ting the wisdom of the 
coffee-houses, hurried to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham to pyotest against 
Ids bringing tins firehraud into tlie 
magazine of gunpowder which then 


composed the Ministry. The Mar- 
ipiis, a simple man, was tenified at 
what he had done; but a straight- 
forward one, he had the manliness 
to mention the statement injmediate- 
ly to his new associate. Rui ke, jiro- 
bably not without some contempt 
for the understandings of both the 
noble Lords, satisfactorily shewed 
that it was even possible to be an 
Trisbnian and a Protestant at the 
same time; and referring to hiscareer 
in the C’oilege, where he had obtain- 
ed a scholarship, —an honour re- 
served expressly for Protestant stu- 
dents, — he at length succeeded in 
a])peiising the trepidations of the two 
Ministers, and establishing the facts, 
thatjheing a ibotestant genileinnn by 
birth, lie was not a Jesuit, and being 
educated in the Irish Pniversity for 
the bar, he was no/ educated for a 
])riest at St Omers. 

Hut it may he easily conceived 
that tins ra])idity of siisj)i< ion was 
not [lalatalile to the feelings nf a man 
like its object. Hi instantly retort- 
ed upon till* Pnnnier; and declared 
that Ids retaining o/Iire was thence- 
forth incoinjijuible with Ids feelings; 
that suspicion so easily roused ami 
so rea<lily ailopterJ, would naturally 
iirtroduce. reserve into their inter- 
course; and that conceiving a half 
confidence to be worse than none, 
he must immediately resign. The 
Maripjis listened, but be was an old 
Lnglisb gentleman. J’he dignity of 
conscious spirit and virtue in Hurke 
attracted oidy bis applause. Ho. de- 
sired that the sulijeei should be en- 
tirely foi gotten, jirofessed Jiimself 
more than e\ er gratified by the man- 
liness of Ids conduct, and refused to 
bear of liis resignation. Burke, of 
cour-^e, gave way to this generous 
refusal, and ])roved Idmself worthy 
of the most ])erfect eonfidence, by 
Ills zeal and services during tlie life 
of bis noble friend, and by many an 
eloquent tribute to Ids grave, lii 
one of his speeches in ParliameiiV 
several years after the death of the 
Marquis, he thus feelingly alluded 
to Ids appointment and his patron ; — 

“ 111 the year sixty-five, being iu 
a very private station, far enough 
from any idea of business, and not 
liaving tlie honour of a seat in tin's 
House, it w'as my fortune, iinknow’- 
ing and unknown to the then iMinis- 
try, by the intervention of a com 111 on 
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friead, to become connected with a 
very noble person at the head of the 
Treasury department. It was indeed 
in a Bituation of little rank and of no 
consequence, suitable to the medio- 
crity of my talents and pretensions; 
but a situation near enough to ena- 
ble me to see, as well as others, what 
was goinsf on. A?id I did see in this 
noble person such sound principles, 
Riich an onhiri^eineiit of mind, such 
clear and sa.'^acious sense, and such 
unshaken fortitude, as hound me, as 
well as others belter than me, !)y an 
inviolable attachment to him from 
that time forward.'’ 

The new Ministry opened the ses- 
sion of Parliament on the 14th of 
January, 170(>. Huike immediately 
shewed the value of liis ac.cession. 
His tirst speech was on American 
ad'airs, and his force, fancy, and in- 
formation, astonished tin- House, 
Pitt, Lord Chatham,) whose praise 
was lame, followed him in the de- 
bate, and pronounced a pam'^yiic 
(a most unusual condescension) on 
the new orator. He observiMl that 
the young niemher had proved him- 
self a very able advocate. He had 
himself intended to enter at lenj^th 
into the details, but he had been an- 
ticipated with so much ingenuity and 
elo(pience, that there was little left 
for him to say. He congratulated 
him oil his success, and his friends 
on the value of tin* ajM|uisilion which 
they had made.” 

The stirring limes througli which 
we have passed, ami tln^ still more 
stirring times wJjich seem to lie b<?- 
fore IIS, llii'ow an air of lightness 
over transactions deemed irionien- 
tous iu the days of our fathers. The 
last (piarler of a century shoots up 
between like the pillar of the Is- 
raelites, covering all behind us with 
<*loud, and all before us with llami'. 
We have become accustomed to a 
larger wielding of power for larger 
consequences, — not armies but na- 
tions marching into the field — not em- 
pires but continents convulsed with 
overtbrow, or i»*joiciiig in the frac- 
ture of their chains, — conspiracies of 
kingdoms, and triumjdis of tlie world. 
To us the strifes of domestic party, 
which excited the passions of our 
ancestors, have the look ol child’s 
play ; we hear the angry declama- 
tion and the prophetic menace, with 
something not far from scorn for the 


men who uttered and the men who 
belie.ved. The whole has too much 
the air of a battle on tlie stage. And 
it must bo acknowledged that the 
mimic spirit of the hostility was 
well authenticated in the perpetual 
changes of the actors, in tlie iiii hesi- 
tating shiftings of their costume, in 
their rapid transirions from banner to 
banner, in their adoption night after 
night of new characters, and tlnur 
being constant to nothing hut a de- 
termination to bo always before the 
public, until age or national con- 
tempt drove them from the scene. 
But other tilings and otliiu* times are 
in reserve for their olVspring. We 
see the gathering oF storms that shall 
try the strength of every institution 
of Lnglanii and mankind. A new evil 
has hemj let loose upon the earth, 
from a darker sourcv^ than any that 
the timid crimes or i*oloiirl<‘ss fol- 
lies of past ages (‘ver opened. hVench 
Jacobinism has spread tli rough the 
world. Its Babel was cast down in 
France, but the tall lias rliminishefl 
nothing of i(^ m ilignily, and notliing 
of its power. Its confusion of 
tongues there has only inductiMl it 
into the knowledge of every lan- 
guage on earth, and the scattered 
strength of atheism ami n*voIt has 
gone forth to propagate llie kingdom 
of violence, and ilui idolatry of the 
passions, roiiiid the globe. The iniil- 
litude in every (piarier of Europe 
are already in the hands of Jacohiii- 
isin. A spirit of fantastic and scorn- 
ful innovation is at this tiiii<; abroad, 
marshalling every casual discontent 
into its le\y against the liberties and 
thrones of all nations; every com- 
plaint of idiimess, of folly, of for- 
tune; of the c uunion chance.s of 
nature; even scarcity, disease, the 
simple inclemencies of the seasons, 
swell the same muster-roll of grie- 
vances with misgovernment; until 
the signal is given, and with rebellion 
ill the van, and rapine in the rear, the 
whole sullen battalion is mo\ed 
against the last refuges of law, go- 
vernment, and religion. Unless some 
hand inightier than that of human 
championship diive hack ihi» temp- 
ter to his dungeon, the ruin of all 
that deserves our liomage is ine- 
\itable. The rise or fall of rival ml- 
ininibtrations will then c.ease to be 
a matter of moment to any living iie- 
ing. Be ibeir merits what they may, 
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they will hold their power hut by 
the caprice of the crowd. If they 
are virtuous, tliey will but raise the 
sraftbld for tluunscdves; if tliey are 
vicious, they will but wash it with 
the blood of otliers. All the. old ge- 
rieious impulses to public s(»rvice, 
all the glowing and lofty as|)irHtious 
which yave iiimi wings in their as- 
cent iij) the .stee[)s of lionour, and 
made the nigg<‘dness of tin* height, 
and the le.mpests on its brow, only 
dearer poriions of the triumph, will 
be at an end ; then! will be Imt one. 
inorivi! to labour, pelf and lust; one 
check to treason, f(!ar. Succe^si\e 
adminisirations will be galbere<l and 
dissolved with the rapidity of a snow- 
ball. I'heir rise and progn‘ss will be 
no more noted, and no mon* worth 
being noted, fhaii the lloatingof bub- 
bles down the striNim. Tin* names 
of Whig and Tory will b* equally 
obnoxious, or etpially forgotten. One 
great faction w'iil absorb all. A hun- 
dre<l-beaded democracy will usurp 
die functions of gov<*rnmeiil, and 
turn ministers into cb*iks, and cabi- 
nets into bureaus for l egisteiing tlie 
])lumb*r, or tribunals for sbed<ling 
the blo<»<l of the nation. Is this an 
imaginary picture of the rub* of the 
imillitude v Or is it some sullen rem- 
nant dug up from the sepulchres, 
wliere the crimes of antitpiily lie, 
fortuiiat<*ly hid from the w orld ? Is 
it not even a creation of our owui 
day, is not its fiery track fell, still 
m ross «*\ cry held of Imhucc V e 
there saw a pow'er, which had no 
name in courts or cabiiicts, start up 
with the sw iftness of an exhalation, 
and spn*ad death through the Ktate, 
iMigland WHS s:i\cd; o\ er lici a great 
]noleclioiMvas extended, A man of 
the qualities that an* made for the 
high exigencies of empires, guided 
her councils, and ajqiealiiig to the 
memories and the \irtU4*s of the 
country, n»scued the constitution. 
Let the successors to his power be 
the snecessors to iiis intrepidity, and, 
no rnatt<*r by what nnne they are 
known, we •<hall lioriour tliem. No 
voice of onrs shall call iJieir triumph 
in question, or he. fretfully raised in 
the general a<tclamation that follows 
their car to the t(*mple of victory. 
But the. time for the old feeble com- 
pliances is past ill every kingdom of 
Lurope. 1'he time for stern deter- 
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minatioD, prompt vigour, sleepless 
vigilance, and sac.red fidelity, is come. 
The materials of revolt are gathered 
and heaped high, and ferment in 
every province of the Continent. 
We know the conflagration that is 
prepared at home, wo have heard 
the insolent menace of the hundred 
tliousandH that are to march with 
banners Hying from our manufactu- 
ring towns to ijii*i‘t tlio insurgent 
million of the capital, and concoct 
law's for King, lnini^te^.s, and nation, 
nmh*r tiu! shadenv of the pike. But 
w'e know, too, liow' such menaces 
wc»rt* met befon*; how the throne 
w'as streiigtheued hy the very blast 
that was to scatter its fragments 
through the w'oild ; how' tin* ti*iiq)le, 
inst4*ad of a ruin, was turned into 
an asylum for tin* grateful virtues 
of tin* land ; how the national terror 
was transmuted into valour and pa- 
triotism ; and even in the rolling of 
the thunders that still shook the 
(continent, iMigland saw' but tin* 
ageney of a power above man, armed 
for the pre**ervation of her emjiire. 

Burke’s early distinction in Par- 
liament was the result of a mind 
remarkably constituted for public 
efi’ort ; but it was also the result of 
that active and masculine diligence 
which characterised him through 
life. (b>ntc*mplating 8l‘rit4*snianship 
as holdiuL^ the highest rank of intel- 
lectual pursiiits, and not unnaturally 
e\cit(*d by the lu^tr(!of il*^ rewards, 
lie lunl frmu an early period afiplied 
bini'^elf tt> tin* study of politics; as 
b.* ad\ance<i neaier to the coniines 
of public, life, he bad adopted the 
]HMctiral means of exerei.se in speak- 
ing, in some* instanees at debating 
clubs, of attending ilie debates in the 
![ons«* (if (’ommons, and of making 
liiinself acquainted with the priiici- 
])al snl)j(‘cts which wen* likely to 
attract discussion. Such was his 
diligem*e, that on the sul)ji*ct which 
must have been the most repulsive 
to his soaring mind, the details of 
the comim*vcial system, he was soon 
conet*! ved to he among the best in- 
formed men in l^igland. 

This was the day of ministerial 
revolution — cabinets were abortions. 
The reign had commenced w ith an 
unpopular ministry, solely sustained 
by the chanicler of the monarch. 
But no ministry can stand long on 
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any istreiigth but its own. Tlie King, 
weary of upholding the Bute cabinet 
against its original tendency to go 
down, at length cast it olV, and it sank 
never to rise again. TJui (ireiiville 
ministry succeeded to its i)lace, and 
its unpopularity. Tt was charged 
with the Bute principles wiihout 
their palliatives, with pur<*hasi ug 
place by the spoilsofthe people, with 
crushintr the national liberties with 
one hand, while it was surrtnidering 
the national lioiiour to foreigners 
with the other; of being a go\ em- 
inent of nejiotisin, fa\<mriti-^ni, and 
secret patronage, a Ibite inhii-.trv 
inastpierade. The geinnal outcry i.t 
once demanded its overthrow, and 
the restoration of IMtl. The Kin >, 
with a ?5ubnii«si\eness whicli fully 
contradicts the charges of obstiinnw, 
now offered the goveinmciit to tlie 
man of the popular choice. 
in a letter to the celebrated h^loud, 
written in I70o,with a hnirable saira- 
city, narrates the course of the nego- 
tiation, and almost pre(li(*ts its results. 
“ There is a strong probability that 
new men will come in, and not im- 
probably tvith new ideas. There is 
no doubt that tlieia^ is a fixed reso- 
lution to get rid of them all, (unh'ss 
perliapaof (jlrenrille,) hut principally 
of the Duke of Bedford, So that you 
v\ ill have much more rca'^on to be 
surprised to tiiid tin* ministry stand- 
iiiff by the end of tlie next vv<*«*k, than 
to hear of their entire removal.” Ilis 
idea of Lord Lhatliam is curious, 
and the ev<*nt shewcfl his know- 
ledge of that memoralilc man’s clia- 
racter, “Nothing but an i\tra(t\- 
Hi.K temper in your friend Pitt can 
prevent a most admirable and last- 
ing system from being put together. 
And lliis crisis will shew whether 
pride or patriotism be predominant 
in his character ; for you may he as- 
sured, he has it now in his power to 
come into tlie ser\ ice of his country 
upon any plan of politics he may 
think proper to dictate, with great 
and honourable terms for birnself and 
every friend he has in the world, and 
with siicli a strength <if ])ower as 
will be equal to <!veiy thing but 
absolute despotism over the King 
and kingdom. A few days will shew 
whether he will take this part, or that 
of continuing on his back at flayes 
taiking fustian! excluded from all 
ministeriaii and incapable of all Par- 


liamentary service. For bis gout is 
worse thiiii evi’r, hut his pride may 
disable him more than his gout.” 

The history amply <*onlirmed tlie. 
conjecture. The Duke 4)1 Chjmhi*!- 
land was sent by the King t4) oiler 
the premiership to Pitt, lie refused 
it. The minivStry, tdatt'd by the dis- 
covery that a suhstituti*. w.is not to 
be found, and indignant at the at- 
t4‘mpt to fiticl 0114*, raised their 
niands upon the King. But the royal 
resoure4‘s W4‘re not yet exhausted, 
and wiiliin two months the Maiquis 
of Rockingham was placed at the 
head of a new cabim‘t. Buik(*’s 
paneiryric on the premier was tin' 
4 *xuberanci* of a glowing fancy set 
in motion by a giateful heart. P-ut 
it was an (‘rror. 'flu* IVlar<juis was 
not till* l(‘a4ler to coll4*4*t the scattered 
e»i4Ugies 4)f party, and shap»4r them 
into syst(*m. Compared willi Bute, 
In* uantinl conciliation, and with 
(Jreiiv ill(‘, knowledge of life and 
business. Formal and fiigi<l, rely- 
ing iip4m ])ers4)nal lank tor 4)iV»eial 
dignity, and for [)nhlic conndeiic4* on 
h(*r4‘ditary pn‘judir4*s, and forgetting 
the new ehunent whii h bad risen to 
disptuse all sm*b pr4*judices, he 
found himself suddf*nly in the rear 
of ])ul>lic opinion, sow e\4‘n liis own 
a4lln*rents starting forwaid ht*f4ire 
liim ; saw his Axhole loree broken 
up, and aft4‘v a struggle ol a few 
months between ])ri4le and feehle- 
nos, retreated fr«)in a held int4» 
whieh he ought nev4*r t4) hav4*. entc'r- 
4 *d. Burke, 4)n this 4»\ent, ])r4»l>ably 
as ;i inatt4n* of duty, wrote his de- 
fi'uee, “ A short History of a short 
Administration,” a W4irk 4if a few 
pages, and dry as it was hri(*f. A 
4!uII epitaph, and only the titter for 
the toiid) that it cov(*red. 

J^itt now eaim*. in in triumph, with 
the pe4)ple yoki'd to his ehavicit ; tin? 
King mtire reluctantly, hut nearly 
as mU4*h y4iked as the j)4H)ple ; In*, ra- 
pidly formed an administration, and 
cominenc4.*d his career with animergy 
wJiich justifie4i the national election. 
Hut with all the qualities Avhich 
C4>uld raise*, him to tlie liighest rank, 
]i 45 w'anted the one important quality 
which could alone k4*4*p him there. 
He made no allowances for the feel- 
ings, tin; habits, or the weakiiess<‘s 
of other men. In a despotic govern- 
ment, perha])s, lie would have been 
minister for life, and the admiration, 
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if not the terror, of Europe; bis 
clearness of political vision, the lofty 
mastery with which he grasped the 
tiiiiiiders of the state, and the unerr- 
ing vigour with which he launched 
them, his natural habits of command, 
his severe integrity, and his brilliant, 
bold, and indefatigable ambition, 
would have achieved all the miracles 
of despotic policy, andraised a small 
kingdom into ])ower, or extended a 
large one into European supremacy. 
J5ut the time for this display of un- 
mitigated strength was past in I'hig- 
land. Iwen in France, ihe era of the 
llich liens and IMazarines was no 
more. Great schemes of independ- 
ent govornment were no longer to be 
v.re.aicd. The minister must work 
with such materials as were sup])Ued 
to liim, and Chatham, wlio, under a 
Philip the Se(*ond, would liavc bro- 
ken down tlie NetlieriaiKls, or stilled 
iheir hostility by throwing the weight 
of the world ujjori them ; or untbu* a 
Henry the Eighth, would have alike 
trampled out the Ueforniation, or 
swept its (»nemi(*s before th<5 breath 
(»f his nostrils, according to the ca- 
pi ice. of his sovereign ; was forced in 
llie day of George tlie 'J'hird, to c<m- 
cede and compromisi', to feel the 
tmure of his power dependent on 
men whom ho could scarcely stoop 
to acknowledge as liis associates, to 
lull last the vessel of the State with 
e\4ui the fragments of fcirmor party, 
and, having done all, to see the Indm 
wrenched from his hand. 

'File dilliculty of forming the new 
cabinet, and tlie disunions which so 
(piickly gave the King the power of 
dissolving it, were popularly carica- 
tured by Eurki*. “ He (Lord (’hat- 
ham) put together a piece of joinery 
so crossly indentiul find whimsically 
dove-tailed, a cabim^t so variously 
inlaid, such a piece of diversifi(!d 
mosaic, such a tesselated pavement 
without cement, here a bit of black 
stone and there a bit of white, pa- 
triots and courtiers, king’s friends 
and republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
r.rcacheious fi lends and optm ene- 
mies, that it was indeed a very cu- 
rious show, but utterly unsafe to 
touch and unsure to stfind on. I’he 
colleagues whom he had assorted at 
the same board, stared at eacli other, 
and were obliged to ask, — Sir, your 
name V Sir, you have the advantage 
me. — Mr Sucli-a-one — I bog a 
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thousand pardons. I venture to say 
that it did so happen, that persons 
had a single oflice divided between 
them, who had never spoken to each 
other in their lives.” 

Burke, on the fall of Ids friends, 
withdrew for a few months to Ire- 
land. He felt, with a just sense of 
his own reputation, that overtures 
would probably be made to him, and, 
with a sense of delicacy sufHciently 
rciniirkable in a young statesman,* 
determining to avoid even the impu- 
tation of waiting to be purchased, he 
took his d(*pariure within two days 
of the ministerial retirement. But 
the changes of cabinets were now 
comparatively unimportant to his for- 
tum^s. He had shewn what he was, 
and he could be forgotten no more. 
He had now rismi to the surface, and 
no fall of ministers could carry him 
down with tliem again. Once set 
tloating on the tide of public aflairs, 
he had within him a buoyancy that 
nothing could ovenveigh ; the pro- 
bability even was, that every swell 
and agitation of the surface would 
only lift Iiim still higher, and make 
Ids <pialities more conspicuous in the 
general struggle. The impression 
made oti Ids friends in London, is 
strikingly recorded in a hotter of 
Johnson to Langton, in 17(>0. “We 
hfive the loss of Burke’s company 
since he has beem engaged in public, 
business, in which he has gained 
more reputation than perhaps any 
man at his iirst appearance ever 
gained lietore. He made two speeches 
in the Hoiisi*, for repealing the Stamp 
Act, which were publicly commend- 
ed by Mr Pitt, and ha\e filled the 
town with wond(‘r. Burke is a great 
man, and is ex])ectcd soon to attain 
civil greatness.” The (Chatham Mi- 
nistry followed tlie fate of its pre- 
decessors. liaised in defiance of 
the throne, it was naked on the side 
of prerogative ; and while it was en- 
gageil in defending itself from the 
new hostility of the people, it received 
a blow against which it had made no 
preparation ; the ministry fell under 
tlie royal haiul. Pitt, too proud to 
capituiate, and desiM't«vl by bis troops, 
gii\e up the contest at once, and left 
his power to be partitioned among 
his descrtiu’s. The Duke of Grafton 
was placed at the head of a cabinet 
formed of recreants of all jjarties; 
and one of the most ineflective. and 
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cliaracterlofis cabinets that Kngland 
ever saw, began its opcM-atioiis, with 
a populace inflamed to the most ex- 
traordinary I'xcesscs, with a Itiilin'!; 
rman<*(», a geti(*r;il eoiixiiNion ot the 
commiMTial system, jmd th(‘ wlmle 
body of th(' colonies in uproar, luirl- 
ni<>f scorn on t!ie mother country, de- 
nying* and (let'} ioir Inn* laws, disputing 
luM'ri'jhfs, and witli tin* same re!)elli- 
oiiN haiimu s wav inir tVom their sliores 
't(» repel the authority oi* r\nL» land, and 
welromo the, alliance of her enemies. 

Burke was now the ackiiowledired 
loaderofthat j)artof opjtosition u hieh 
professed the ])rincipi(‘s of the Mar- 
cjuis of Rockiniihatn ; IMr (Jrenville, 
of that, part which ha^l fallen with him- 
self trom ])Ower. No two men could 
]>ave fewer com*eptitins in cominoti- 
Diflering in all points of ])o]ic> , tht'v 
were ke)»t toi^j^ther only by th(‘ir 
liostility to the weak and wavering 
cabinet, wdms(» overthrow they hotir- 
ly contemplated. At hmgtli, a pnm- 
phlet entitled, “ 'rin* prestml State of 
the. Nation,” w'litten by either Mr 
Grenville, or his former se4‘retaiy 
Mr Knox, un(h*r his di<-tallon, and 
containing soon* sarcasms on the 
Rock i ngh a m M i nistry , 1 1 r o u g h i B u i k e 
into actioti. lie flew to the (hdenco 
of a caiise w’hich lie considered his 
own, and liy his Observations on a 
lat4‘ Stale ol” tin* Nation,” coinpletidy 
rt'torUMl the charges, and added to 
l)is fame all that prtifuund tlmught, 
exact di'tails of the national interests, 
and animated (dotpnmce couhl givi*. 
But the chief excidlence of all this 
eminent jMU>orrs works is, that they 
ar(» for tin* general experience of 
iTiankiml; iIm'v aie imt the arlifirial 
ornaments of tin* hour, hut instinct 
wiili a spit it of life, wdiii h inakt's 
tliem tloiiiish as green as ever from 
generation to gemMati<m. Rapid 
and brilliant as his cor.ceptioiiH rise, 
from the passion cif tin* moment, and 
transitory jis may he eircum- 
stanees of their origin, they have* in 
them nothing transitory, rmthing of 
the tneioor; thi‘y take their place at 
a height ahciv** tin* vapours of this 
dim world, and m’mistm* illumination 
to every age to come, f b*. thus speaks 
of the fatal facility wirli wdiich pub- 
lic men slide into ajxistasy — ( I he 
Bedford party had at thi-i [n*riod se- 
ceded from their old fri<*n<Is, and 
joined administration) — 

" It is possible t(Mlraw, even from 


the very prosperity of ambition, ex- 
amples of terror, and motives to 
compassion. I believe the instances 
are <‘xceedingly raie, of men imme- 
diaUdy passing over the clear, marked 
line ol virtue, into d»*clari*d vi<*e and 
corriiptioij. There* are a soi t. of middle 
tints and shades ln*twe<*!i llie tw o ex- 
trem*‘s; there is Nom«‘thi<ig atu'ertaiii 
on the (‘oniiiies of the tw'o empires, 
which they lirst pass through, ami 
which renders the chaiigi* easy and 
imperc«*ptihle. Tliere are even a sort 
of s)>lendid impositions, so well (‘on- 
triv4*d, that at the very timi* when 
the j)ath of rectitude is (piitte<l for 
ev4U*, 1111*11 seem to he advancing into 
some higher and nobler road of ])ub- 
li(* <*omlu(‘t. Not that sui'h imposi- 
tions are strc.ng enoiigli in tlu'in- 
selves; hut tiiat a ]>owu*rful interest, 
often (*onceali*d from those whom it 
alfeets, woiks at the bottom and se,. 
(‘ures the <iperation. Men are thus 
dehaiieh<*d away from those h*giii- 
inati*, <‘omn*\ions, w hieh they had 
formed on a judgment, (*arly perhaj s, 
but suflicieiitly matiiri*, ami wliolly 

iinl)iass<»<I.” 

\Niih wliat count(*nance might 
some of tin* apostates who carri(*d 
tin* ('alholic ijue^tion look in this mir- 
ror held u)) to them by the frowning 
g<»hiusof Buike ! With what shame 
ami remors<* miglit lliose. vvlio havi^ 
still thi^ power of feeling, s<*<* the 
feature's stamped by that guiltiest of 
all lergiv er.sations ! With ivliat ter- 
ror might those who are be}oiid 
shame S4*e tln*ir eriine bln/.oin*(l and 
thrown into hideous light, tor the 
scoin ami warning of all peisleiity! 
"J’he only distinct ion hetwei'ii Biiike. 
and the reah.iy is, that the aj)nstasy 
which is long to wu<*ak its retrilm- 
titiii on laiglaml, had none of the 
floweiy descants, the smooth ami 
st4*aling lapses, the gentle lahyriii- 
thine circuits into vii-e. There was 
no gradation. The treachery did not 
condescend to wear a mask, nortlie 
vvoo<*r to di'sire one; the crime was 
embraced in all its <leformity, and 
the criminals boasted of tlie. open- 
ness of the intrigue, and made a re- 
])Utatioit of the audac/ity \vit)» which 
they abandoned <*v(‘ry sense of per- 
sonal ami pul)lic honour. 

'J'he pictiin^ of the bond slaves of 
party, wlm begin by san ilicing their 
principles, and then sacrifice their 
fViemIs, is inc(jiri[iarabl<*. “ People 
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not well grounded in the principles 
of public morality, lind a wet of 
maxims in oflice ready made for 
tliem, whirl) they assuiue as natural- 
ly and inevita]>ly as any of the in- 
sif»nia or insti iimoiits of tlie situa- 
tion. A rrrtain 1 nn(» of tlie s and 
prartii'al is immrdiatcly ac(jiiin»d. 
Every ionner |)roh‘s‘^ioll ol puhlit* 
spirit is to be roieddrred as a de- 
baurh of youth, or, at h*ast, as a vi- 
sionary srluMin* ot unattainaljlc* per- 
iertion. 'J'lie very idea of eoroisteii- 
1 exploded. 'Die roii vtuiienre of 
tlie b!l^lm'^^ ol' tlM‘ da} is io Inini^h 
11 h‘ pnnrip)(‘ for ^loino- it. 'fln^n the 
whole miiii^teriiil rant is (juirkly i>‘ot 
b} heart 'I'hie pnnalenee ol Tart ion is 
to b(^ lannmted. All op])o>itioii is to 
be reiraiiied as tlie ell'ert of eii\ y and 
disappointed ambition. All admini- 
strations aie di^rlaied to be ahke. 
J^'latteiiii" thejns(*!\es tliat their 
power is luMMine iier<*shaiv to the 
support f)l ail order am! uon ei ninent, 
every thiii:^ whieii tends to the sup- 
port of that power is saiirtiiied. ainl 
berojnes a part ol the pul)lie inteiest. 

** (Jrowiuij ('V('rv day more formed 
to ollairs, ami ))< tt(*r Knit in their 
liiiihs; wlnui tlie oeeasioii (now their 
only nde) re<jtiir(‘s it, they be(‘ome 
rajiable t)f saerilieint; those \eryper- 
sems to whom tin*}' had before s.'uni- 
fjct'd their oiieinal fi lends. It is 
now only in tin* <#rdiiiary course of 
business to alter an o]nnioii, or to 
betray a connexion. Fre(]uenlly re- 
iimjuisbiri^ one sea. of men and ado])t- 
in<»‘ another, they i^row into a total 
indill’ereiice to Jtuman feeli))i 2 ’,as they 
ba<l Indore to moral ohlitiatioii, un- 
til, at l(‘n<ith, no one oriiiinal impres- 
sion remains on their minds, c*very 
principle is obliterated, e\erv senti- 
ment elVared. 

“ In tin* jneantime, that powei 
which all these rbaiis^es aimed at 
remains still as toUerinj^ 
and uncertain sis ever. 'I'bey ari‘ di*- 
livered up into the bands of those, 
who feel neither respeet for their 
persons, nor gratitude for their fa- 
vours; wlkO are put about them in 
appearance to serve, in reality to 
govern them; and when the signal 
is given, to abandon and destroy 
them, in order to s(*t ii|) some m*\v 
dupe of ambition, wdio. in bis turn 


ft to be abandoned and destroyed. 
Thus living in a state, of e<)niiinial 
uneasiness and ferment, softened 
only by the miserable ronsolarinn of 
giving now and then prefer meiils to 
those for whom th(*y have no vabni, 
tle*y are unliiippy in llicir situation, 
yet lind it impossible to ri'sign ; un- 
til at length, ^ounMl in temper, and 
disa])poiijti‘d ])y the very atiainmeiit 
of their eiid.N, in some angry, in some 
Jiaughty, in some negligent moment, 
they iiu ur the ilispleasiire of those 
upon w hom they have rendered their 
veiy being ilejnuideiit. Then, ‘/ol- 
7 irimtl It /tijtiu (t /{ftitfi. j’iutii they 
are r.ist oil' wllli scorn, eniptie*' of 
all n:4l(ii:d (‘li.uac. ler, <»f oil intrinsic 
worth, of all essentia] dignity, and 
liepiivcd ot eveiy inn^olation of 
ft iendhlii]). liavin^f rendm ed all re- 
treat to old piincipl(‘s ridiculous, 
ami to old regard*. imprt;ctical)le ; 
not being able to cotniteileit j)lefi- 
sun', or to disihaigt* di'.couteiit, 
it is niovi' than a chance, that in the 
(leliriom oi the la-'f st:.ge ot tlndr dis- 
tmiipcred p«»wer, iht'v iiiaKj‘ an in- 
^a)j(» politic;*} tf*stamcnf, by w'hich 
they thiou ail th<‘ii' rcmaiiii;ig weight 
and cotts»M[uenc»‘ into the scale of 
llndr lied. tied eiKMuies, and avowetl 
authors of their (li*stt uctioii. Thus 
they finish ihetr cmirse. Had U been 
possible, that the whole, or iwen a 
great part of tlio^e ell’ects on their 
fortunes, (*oti!d have ap\)eared to 
them in llndr lir^'l de])arriire from 
tin* right, it is certain that they would 
have rejected ev cry temiitatioii with 
liorror.*' 

\\ e ^hall now have to follow Ibuke 
lliiouuh mote vaiious and eh‘vatc*d 
traijsaclivuis ; in which lie was no 
bntger the contein])latist, but a great 
leader of the contest. The sounds 
of war and anarcliy were coming 
from Anterica, they were ri*v erlierat- 
iiig from Irelaml, they were pre-^ 
paring to lie answeieil by a tenfold 
roar from Erance ; every ])rine.iple 
of national stability was to be tried 
in its turn. The cbarai'ter of Religion, 
Loyalty, and (iovernmmit, was to 
undergo the liv'rcest ordeal known 
in history, and at eveij tiicK the ge- 
nius and vvistlom of Ibitki* were to 
among ihi* most consjiiciious 
guides of tin* laieK 
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TOM CBINCiCIj’s UHi. 


(hiAP. XIX. 


BRINi;iN« UP LKK way. 


And I have loved thee. Ocean, and my j(i\. 

Of youthful sports, was on thy bro i^t to be 
Biirne like thy hubbies onward — From a Iwy, 

I wantoned with thv breakers. They to me 
W ere a (lelijjhl ; and if the frediemiiK sea 
Made them a tenor, 'twas a ehildi.sli fear • 

For 1 wa.s as it were a child of tliee. 

And trusted to thy bil'ows far and near. 

And laid luy hand upon thy mane ' 

Chihli ilnt’th/ 


— — — '* Ilea'ien’.s ver}»e extreme 

Heveiheratcs the bombs de^eendin}: star. 

And sounds that mingled lau^h, aiul shout and scre.im. 
'Fo free/e tlie blood, m one dis.-ordant jai, 

Hung to the peehug thuiulcrbolls ol war. 

* ♦ * i 

AVhilc rapidly the inarksinaii's diot provaile.l, 

And aye as if for death some lonely trumpet wailed.’ 

O' itrhili’ i‘t /I /finnin 


Tin in j\lr Band’s neck 

from tlie boardiui^-pikc was not very 
deep, still it was an ugly lacerated 
wound ; and if he had not, to use his 
own phrase, been somewhat bull- 
necked, there is no saying what the 
conBcqueiJces miglit have been. 

“ Tom, my boy,” said he, aft<*r 
the doctor was done vvitli him, I 
am nicely coopered now — nearly as 
good as new — a little stiilish or so — 
lucky to have sucli a comfortable 
coating of muscle, otlierwise the 
carotid would have been in danger. 
So come here, and take your turn, 
and I will hold the candle.” 

It was dead calm, and as 1 had de- 
flired the cabin to be used as a c<ick- 
j)it, it was at this time full of poor 
fellows, waiting to have their wounds 
dressed, whenever the surgeon could 
go below. I'he lantern was brought, 
and, sitting down on a wadding 
tub, I stripped. The ball, which 1 
knew had lodged in the fleshy part 
of iny left shoulder, had first of all 
^struck me right over the collar- 
bone, from which it had glanced, 
and then buried itself in the muscle 
of the arm, just below tho skin, 
where it stood out, as if it had been 
a sloe both in shape and colour. The 
collar-bone vvas much shattered, and 
my chest w^as a good deal shaken, 
and greatly bruised; but I had j)er- 
ceived nothing of all tliis at the time 
1 was shot; the solo perceptible sen- 
sation was the pinch in tho slioulder, 
as already described. I was much 
surprised (every man who has been 


seriously hit heiiig entitled to expa- 
tiate) with the extreme smallness 
of the puu<-ture in the skin througli 
which the ball bad emtered; you 
couhl not have forced a pea through 
if, and there was s(*arct‘ly any How 
of blood. 

“ A very simple alliur this, sir,” 
sai<l the surgeon, as he made a mi- 
nute incision right over the ball, tlu» 
instrument cutting into the cold dull 
lead with a chtepy and then press- 
ing Ids fingers, one on eacli side 
of it, it jumped out nearly into 
Aaron’s mouth. 

“ A pretty sugar- plum, 'I'om — if 
that coilar-)>one of yours had not 
been all the harder, you would liave. 
been embalmed in a ga/ette, to use 
your own favourite ex])reHHioii. But, 
my good boy, your bruise on the 
chest is serioii a ; you must go to bed, 
and take care of yourself.” 

Alas ! there was no bed for me to 
go to. The cabin was occupied by 
the wounded, where the surgeon 
was still at work. Out of our small 
crew, nine liad been killed, and ele- 
ven wounded, counting passengers 
— twenty out of forty-two — a fearful 
proportion. 

At length the night fell. 

“ Pearl, send some of the people 
aft, and get a sjjare scpiare-sail from 
the sail maker, and” — 

“ Will the awning not do, sir ?” 

“ To be sure it will,” said 1— it 
did not occur to me. “ (let the 
awning triced up to the stancheons, 
and tell iny steward to get the beds 
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on dock — a few ilags to Hhut us in 
will make the thing complete.” 

it was done ^ and while the sharp 
t'ries of the wounded, wlio were im- 
mediately under the knife of the doc- 
tor, and the low moans of tho.se 
whose wounds had been dressed, 
or were waiting their turn, reached 
our ears distinctly through the small 
sky-light, our beds were arranged 
on deck, uinler tlie slielter of the 
awning, a curtain of Hags veiling 
our quarters from the gaze off tlui 
crew. Paul Gelid aiul Pep]>erj>ot 
occupu*d the starhoaid side of the 
little vessel ; Aaron Hang and my- 
self the larboard. 15y this time it 
Wfis closti on eight o’chick in the 
evening. I had merely looked in on 
our friends, ensconced as they wiue 
in their temporary liurrican(‘ liouse ; 
for 1 had more work than I could 
acconqili^h on deck in repairing da- 
mages. Most of our standing, and 
great j)arl of our running rigging, 
liad ])een shot away, wliich the tirecl 
crew won* bu‘'ie(i in splicing and 
knotting, the best way th(»y could. 
Our main-mast was very ba<Ily 
woundeal close to the deck. It was 
lislied as scicntincally as our cir- 
cumstances admitted. The fore- 
mast had fortunately 4‘scap(‘d — it 
was untouched ; but tliere were no 
fewer than thirl een round shot 
through our hull, live of lliem being 
between wind and water. 

When <»very thing bad been done 
wliich ingenuity could (Um ise, <»r the 
most determined |)(?rseverance ex(!- 
cute, I returned to our caiivass-shed 
aft, and found Mr Wagtail sitting on 
the deck, arranging, w itii tlie help of 
my Htewanl, the su|>])er equipim-nt 
to the best of his ability. Our in<*al, 
as may easily lie imagined, was fru- 
gal in the extreme— salt beef, bis- 
cuit, some roasted yams, and cohl 
grog-rsonie of Aaron's I'xcelleiit 
rum. Hut I mark it down, that I 
({uestioii if any one of the four wlio 
partook of it, ever made so hearty 
a supper InTore or since. We work- 
ed away at tin* junk until wi* had 
polished tlu^ hone, clean as an ele- 
phant’s tusk, and the roasted yams 
disa]>pearcd in biishels-full ; while 
the old rum sank in the bottle, like 
inercury in the barfniieter, indica- 
ting an approaching gale. 

“ I say, Tom,’* quoth Aaron, “ how 
do you feel, my boy V” 


Why, not (|uito so buoyant as I 
could wish. To me it lias been a 
day of fearful responsibility.” 

** And well it. may,” said he. “ As 
for myself, I go to rest w itli tlie tre- 
mendous consciousness that even I, 
wJio am not a professional butcJier, 
have shed more than one fellow- 
creature’s blood — a trembling con- 
sideration — and all for what, Tom ? 
You met a big ship in the dark, and 
desired her to stop. She said she 
would not. You said,* You shall.’ — 

She rejoined, ‘ Til he d d if I do.’ 

And thereupon you set about com- 
pelling li(‘r; and certainly you have 
interrupted lier course to some pur- 
pose, at the trivial cost of the. lives 
of only five or six hundred human 
beings, whose hearts were beating 
clieerily within these last six hours, 
hut whose bodies ari» now food for 
fishes-” 

I was stung. At your liands, 
iny dear sir, 1 did not expect this, 
and” 

“ Hush,” said he, “ I don’t 
hlatiio //o//— it is all rigiit; but why 
will not lh(» Ciovernment at home 
arrang<» by treaty that this nefarious 
trade sliould be entirely put down ? 
Surely all our victories by sea and 
land iidghi warrant our stipulating 
for so much, in place ofhugger-mug- 
g4‘ring with douhlfiil ill-detined trea- 
ties, specif} ing that you Johnog Cra- 
peaUf and you Jack Spaniftrd^ shall 
steal men, and (h»al in liumaii flesh, 
in sucJi and such a degree of latitude 
onlg, while, if you pick up one single 
slave a league to the northward or 
southward of the prescribed line of 
coast, then we shall blow you out of 
the watiu- wherevt‘r we meet you. 
Why should poor devils, who live in 
one degree of latitude, be kidnap- 
ped, whilst we make it felony to 
steal their immediate iieighbourR ?” 
Aaron waxed warm as he proceeded 
— “ If slavery be that Upas-tree, un- 
der whose baleful shade every kind- 
ly feeling in the human bosom, whe- 
ther of master or servant, withers 
and dies, I ask, who ])lHnted it ? If 
it possess such a magical, and incre- 
dible, and most pestilential <juality, 
that the Knglisli gentleman who shall 
be virtuous and beiieliceiit, and just 
in all before he leaves home, 

and after he rctunis home, shall, du- 
ring Ids temporary sojourn within its 
iidluence, have his warm heart of 
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flesh smuggled out of his bosom, by 
some hocus pocusy utterly uiiintelH- 
glide to any unprejudiced rational 
being, or have it indurated into tlie 
flint of the ncthar inilstoiie, or frozen 
into a lump of ice’’ — 

“ Lord,” ejaculated WagtJiil, “only 
fancy a snuiv-hall in a man’s sto- 
mach, and in Jamaica too !” 

Hcdd your longue, Waggy, my 
love,” continued Aaron ; “ it all this 
were so, I would again ask, who 
planted it? — say not tliat w^; did it — 

I am a plantiu*, hut I did not plant 
shivery. 1 found it growing and 
flourishing, and fostered by the 
govermiieut, and itiade my nest 
amongst the. branches like a respect- 
able coihic. craWy or a ptdican in a 
wild-diick s m^st, with all iny pretty 
little tender black brnadu r.-t hopping 
about me, along with numherh*'«*s 
other unfortunates, ami now find 
that the tree is b(*ing uprooted by 
the very hands that ])lanted and 
nourished it, and sedu<‘ed nii* tolixe. 
in it, and all” 

1 laugh(‘d aloud — “ (^>!ne, come, 
iTiy dear sir, ytni are a [)erfect Lord 
Castiereagli in the conf/rutfi/ of yonr 
figures. How the deuce can any 
living thing exist among the ])oison- 
ous branches of the I ’pas-tree — or a 
wild-duck build” 

“ Get along with your criticism 
Tom — anti don’t lattgh, hang it, don’t 
laugh — but who told you that a cor- 
bie cannot?” 

“ Why there are no corbies in Java.” 

“ Pall —both eraii on — then? are pe- 
licans then; but you knovx^ it is not 
an I7pfis-ir(u% you know it is all a 
chimera, and like tin; air-drawn dag- 
ger of Macbeth, that ‘there is no 
such thing.* Now, that is a good 
burst. Gelid, rny lad, a’u’t it?” said 
Bang, as he driiw a long breatli, and 
again launched forth. 

“ Our Goverijfiierit shall ijuarrel 
about Bix[ience here or sixpeiu’c 
there, of discriminative duty in a fo- 
reign port, while they have I'lapt a 
knile to our tliroats, and a Ihmiiiig 
faggot to our houses, by absurd 
edicts and fanatical iuternn cblling 
with our own colonies, wliere the 
slave-trade lias notoriously, and to 
their own conviction, entii ely ceased; 
while they will not put out their lit- 
tle finger, nay, tJjey calmly look on, 
and permit a traflic utterly repug- 


nant to all the best feelings of our 
nature, and baneful to an incahuiln- 
ble degree to our own M'est Indian 
possessions ; and the suppression of 
which — Lord, what a thing to lliink 
of! — has lUMiiy dt*prived the world 
of the invaluable servic<»s of me, 
Aart)u Bang, h^sipiire, Memher of 
(Council of the island of Jamaica, 
and Ciistos Botuloruni Populoruiii 
Jig of the Parish of ” 

“ Lord,” said Wagtail, “ why, the 
yam is not half done.” 

“ But the rum ts — ah !” dnavled 
Gelid. 

“ D the yarn and the. rum too,” 

ra[rped mit Bang. “ Why, you belly- 
gods, you have inUMitipted such a 
torrent ot eh)r]uem*e ! ’ 

1 h(*ga!i to guess that, mir friends 
were waving [n*pp»‘i y. “ \Miy, g«Mi- 
tlemen, I don’t know how///^^^ feel, 
hut 7 am r(*gul iily done up — it is 
(piite ealm, and 1 hopr* vve shall all 
sleej), so gootl-nighl,” 

\\t» m‘sthMl in, and llu‘ sun had 
risen Irefon^ I was called next morn- 
ing. I ]iop(' 

“ 1 lost* a s.uldrr amt ,\ wi^or man 

( tf»at nn»rn)w\ i 

“ On deck, there,” said 1, while 
dressing. IVlr Peter Swop, one of 
the iMrtdrr.md s maHter-mates, and 
ai’ting- master of the Wave, popped 
in his lu*a<l through the opruiing in 
the flags. “ How is the weatiu'r, 
Mr Swop ?” 

“ (’aim all night, sir; not a breath 
stirring, sir.” 

“ Are the sails sldftcd ?” said I, 
“ and thf‘ starboard main-shrouds 
replaced 

“ They are not yet, sir; the sails 
are on deck, and the rigging is now 
stretcdiing, and will be all ready to 
get ovf»r the mast-Jiead by breakfast- 
time, sir.” 

“ flow is her bead ?” 

“ Why,” rejoined Swop, “ it baa 
been boxing all round the compass, 
sir, for these last twelve boiira; at 
present it is nortli-east.” 

“ Have* we drifted much since last 
night, Mr Swop ?” 

“ No, sir — mueli where we were, 
sir,” vojouied the master. 

“ 'I'here are sev(u*al pieces of 
wreck, and three dead bodi(*s, lloat- 
irig close to, sir.” 

By this time 1 wtia dressed, and 
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liad gone from under the awning 
on deck. Tlie first thing I did, was 
to glance niy eye over the nettings, 
ami there perceived, on our (piarter, 
three dea<l bodies, as l\Ir Swop had 
said, floating,— one a white Spaniard, 
and the others the corpses of two nn- 
fortnnau^ Ati leans, wiio had p(‘rish^ 
ed iniserjil)ly when llie brig went 
down. Tin*, white man’s reinaiiis, 
swollen, as th(*y were, f'loni the heat 
of the cliinaU*, and sudden putre- 
faction conse(|uent tlieK'on, ilouted 
(ptit‘lly within pistid-shot, nioti<niless 
and still; but the l)odirs of tin* two 
negroes were nearly hi<Jdei» by the 
clnsteringsea-birds which had perch- 
ed on them. 'I'here were at least two 
<lozen slnpjnMl on c‘ach carcass, busy 
with their beaks and claws, while, 
on the other hand, the water in tln^ 
imniediati* neiirhlnnnlunKl seemed 
<juit(* alive, from the laisliing and 
walloping of nundiei less lisln*-', uln» 
were tearing tin* prey piecemeal. 
The \ iew was any thing hut pU‘asa*.it, 
and \ naturally turned my e\c‘s for- 
ward to see ’,\ljaL was going on in 
the bows of tin* sch<*om*r. I was 
startled from the iimnher of black 
fact's which I saw. “ Why, Mrlail- 
tackle, how^ many of these poor crea- 
tures have w<^ on hoartl 

“ Then* art* lifiv-uine, sir, uiitlt'r 
hatches in the forehohl,” saitl Timo- 
thy, “ anti thirty-livt* tnt deck ; but I 
Jitipe we shan’t have them hmg, sir. 
It Itmks likt*. a hret /e tt) wintivvartl. 
We shall havt* it before long, sir.” 

At this nmmeiit Mr Ibing eame on 
deck. “ Lortl, 'J'tmi, ( thmiglit it was 
a (It'a-bite last night, but, mercy, 1 
;iiu as stilY and stirt* as a gentlt*nian 
need bt». How tit) g(fn feel r I see 
you have one t)f vour fins in a sling, 
eby” 

“ 1 am a little stifi’, certainly ; how- 
ever, that will gt) off; hut ctiim* for- 
ward here, my tiear sir; conn* hen*, 
and lot)k at this slmt-hoh* — saw you 
ever any thing likt* that V” 

This was the smashing of one of 
our pumps from a rtniml shot, the 
splinters from wliicli were stuck into 
the bottom of tin* lanncb,\vliifh over- 
hung it, forming really a figure very 
like tin* letter A. 

“ Don’t take it to myself, Tom — 
no, not. at all.” 

At this rnt)ment the black savages 
on tins forecasths discovered t)ur 
friend, and shouts of “ Sheik Coco- 


loo” rent the skies. Mr Bang, for a 
moment, appeared startled, and, so 
far as I could judge, he had forgotten 
that part of his exploit, and did not 
know what to make oi it, until at last 
the actual meaning sei'ined to Hash on 
Idin, and, witli a slioiit of laughter, he 
holted in througli the opening of the 
flags to his former (juarters !)i»low the 
awming, 1 descen(l<*<l to the cabin, 
hicaktast having been announced, 
atid sal down to our meal, confront- 
imI by Paul (hdid and Pepperpot 
Wagtail. Presently we beard Aaroji 
sing out, the, sniall skiittle being 
right overlicad, “ Pegtop, come here, 
Pt gtt)]), 1 say, hi'lp me on with my 
nc<-Kcloth— so — thjii will do ; in)W 1 
shall g*> on deck. Why, f’eail, my 
l>oy, what do you want V” and lu'foni 
Pcail (amid get a word in, Aaron 
conliuui'd, “I say, Peail, go to the 
olhtM* end of tin* ^hij), and tell your 
CoromanttM* fnends tliat it is all a 
Imnibiig - -\h;it I am /inf the Sultan 
(*()ct)loo ; fai lh«“i more, that 1 liave 
not a feather in my tail like a palm 
hram h, of the tiuth of whicli l ofler 
to give* them ocfilar pioof.” 

P**arl made his salam. “ Oh, sir, 

I fear lliut we must not say loo much 
on that subject ; wa* have not irons 
for oiu‘-half of thmn •^avage negirs 
the fellow was as black as a coal 
himself ; “ and were they to he nude- 
C(*iv4*d, why, ri‘dticed as onr crew is, 
they might at any time lise on, and 
massacre tin* wlmh* watch.” 

“ The* dev il I*' w(* could hear friend 
Aaron say; ‘‘ oli, ilten, go forward, 
and assure them that I am a bigger 
ostrich than eve*!', and I shall asto- 
nish ihe*m pn*sently, take my word 
tor it. Pegtop, come here*, you 
se'onnelrel,” he continued ; “ 1 say, 
IVgteip, get me out my uniform 
e'oat,” — our fiie*ml was a captain of 
.lamaie'H militia — “so— and my sword 
— liiat will elo— and here, pull ofi* my 
trovvst'i's, it will be me)re* classic to 
pevamhulate in my shirt, in case it 
regally he* ne*ce‘ssary to p(*rsuade them 
that the palm branch was all a figure 
of speech. Now, my hat — the re? — 
walk hefeire me, and fan me with the 
top e)f that he*riing barrel.” 

'rids was a lid of one of the wtid- 
eling-luhs, whie h, to ceeme* up te) Jig- 
inai e'e’s notie)nsof neatne*s8, had been 
iitled with cove‘rs, ami fbrtJi stuiiipe*d 
Hang, pr(‘ce»(h*d by Pe^gtop doing the 
JioiieMirs. But tJic* instant he api»car- 
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ed from beneath the flags, the same 
wild shout arose from the captive 
slaves forward, who, that is such of 
them as were not fettered, imme- 
diately began to bundle and tumble 
round our friend, rubbing their flat 
noses and Avoolly heads all over him, 
and taking hold of the hem of his gar- 
ment, wliereby his personal decency 
was so seriously periled, that after 
an unavailing' attempt to shake them 
ofl^ he fairly bolted, and ran for shel- 
ter, once more, under the awning, 
amidst the suppressed mirtli of the 
whole crew, Aaron himself laughing 
louder than any of them all the 
while. “ 1 say, Tom, and fellow- 
sufferers,” quoth lui, after he had run 
to earth under the awning, and look- 
ing down the scuttle into the cabin 
where we were at breakfast, “ how 
am 1 to get into the cabin ? if I go 
out on the quarter-deck but one 
arm’s length, in order to reach the 
companion, these barbarians will be 
at me again. Ah, 1 see” — 

Whereupon, without more ado, he 
stuck his legs down through the 
small liatch right over the> breakfast 
table, with tlie intention of descend- 
ing, and the lirst thing he accom- 
plished, was to pop bis foot into a 
large dish of scalding hominy, or 
hasty-pudding, made of Indian coni 
meal, witli which Wagtail was in the 
habit of commencing his stowage at 
breakfast. Hut this proving too hot 
for comfort, he instantly drew it out, 
and in his attempt to reascend, he 
stuck his bespattered toe into Paul 
Gelid’s mouth. “ Oh ! oh !” exclaim- 
ed Paul, while little Wagtail Jay 
back laughing like to die; but the 
next instant Bang gave another 
struggle, or wallop, like a pcUocfi 
in shoal-water, whereby Pepperpot 
borrowed a good kick on the side 
of the head, and down came the 
Great Ostrich, Aaron Bang, but with- 
out any feather in his tail, as I can 
avouch, slap upon the table, smash- 
ing cups and saucers, and hominy, 
and devil knows what all, to pieces, 
as he floundered on the hoard. This 
was so absurd, that Wf3 wer^ all ob- 
liged to give uncontrolled course 
to oui' mirth for a minujie or two, 
when, making the best of theiyreck, 
we contrived to breakfast in tole- 
rable comfort 

Soon after the meal was finisiic‘d, 
a light air enabled us once inure to 


lie our course, and we gradually 
crept to the northward, until twelve 
o’clock in the forenoon, after which 
time it fell calm again. 1 went down 
to the cabin ; Bang had been over- 
hauling my small library, when a 
shelf gave way (the whole affair 
having been injured by a round shot 
in the action, which had torn right 
through the cabin), so down came 
several scrolls, rolled up, and cover- 
ed with brown paper. 

“ What are all these ?” I could 
here our friend say. 

“ They are niy logs,” said I. 

“ Vour what’f'” 

“ My private journals.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Aaron. “ I will 
have a turn at them, with your per- 
mission. But what is this so care- 
fully hound with red tape, and seal- 
ed, and iriarked—let mt‘ s(»e, ‘ I'lio- 
mas ()ringh‘, his log-book.’ ” 

He looked at me. — “ Why, my 
dear sir, to say the truth, that is niy 
first attempt; full of trash, believe 
me; — what els(' could yo!! expect 
from so mere a Jad as 1 was when 
1 wrote itV” 

“ ^ Tlie child is father to the mat»,’ 
Tom, my boy ; so may I peruse it ; 
may 1 read it for tlie edilication of 
my Jearruid allies, — Pepperpot Wag- 
tail, and Paul GeTnl, Esquires V” 

‘‘ Certainly,” 1 replied, “ no ohjec- 
tiou in the world, but you will laugh 
at me, I know ; still, do as you 
pleasf*, only, had you not belter have? 
your wound dressed first V” 

“ My wound ! Poo, poo ! just 
enough to swear Iiy — a llesi-bite — 
never mind it; so here goes — 

“Thomas (hingle, his log-hook. — 
“ Arrived in Portsmoutli, by the De- 
fiance, at ten, a. m. on such a day. 
Waited on tlie (’ommissioner, to 
whom 1 had letters, and said I was 
apjiointed to the Torch. Same day, 
went on board and took up my bertli 
in said vessel” — 

“ Ahem, ahem I” quoth Bang ; 
“ stifling hot berth ; mouldy biscuit ; 
and so on.” 

“ Why, nothing very entertaining 
in all this, certainly — let me see,— 
“ My mother’s list makes it fifteen 
shirts, whereas I only have twelve.” 

“ Come,” said Bang, “ that is an 
incident.” 

“ Admiral made the signal to 
weigh, wind at S W., fresh and 
squally. Stockings should be one 
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dozen worsted^ three of cotton^ two 
of silk ; find only half a dozen worst- 
ed, two of cotton, and one of silk. 
Fired a gun, and weighed.” 

“ Who ?” quoth Aaron, you or the 
Admiral, or the worsted, cotton, or 
silk stockings 

“ Oh, botheration ! I said you 
would glean nothing worth having, 
my dear sir, and you see I did not 
deceive you.” 

“ Possibly not,”quolh he, " but let 
me judge for myself, Master Turn- 
//uts.” 

Downs — Goodwin Sands,” — 

“ Hum, hum ! Ah, come, here is 
something continuous. Let me clear 
my harmonious voice. Wagtail, my 
boy — Gelid, dear, lend me your ears, 
they are long enough, — they would 
make purses, if not silk ones. Here 
goes”— 

“ Tom (h'ingle’s first log. — Sailed 
for the North Sea, deucedly si ji-sirk; 
was told that fat ])ork was the best 
specific, if bolted lialf raw; did not 
tind it imieh of a tonic; — passed a 
lerribh*, night, and for four hours of 
it obliged to keep watch, more dead 
than alive. On the evening of the 
third day, wt5 wen* oil’ Harwich, and 
then got a slant of wind that enabled 
us to lay our course.” 

“ liie our course, I would have 
Avritten,” said Aaron. 

“ We stuo<l on, and next morning, 
in the cold, miserable, drenching 
liaze of an October daybrt'ak, we 
passed tbrofigh a fleet of lidiing- 
boats at anchor. ‘ At anchor,’ thought 
I, ‘ and in the middle of the sea,’ — 
but so it was — all with their tiny 
cabooses, smoking cheerily, and a 
solitary figure, as broad as it was 
long, stifly walking to and fro on 
the con lined decki^of the little ves- 
sels. It w'as now that for tlie first 
time I knew the value of the saying, 

‘ a fisherman's walk, two steps and 
overboard.’ With regai*d to these 
same fishiM'iuen, I cannot convey a 
better notion of them, than by dc- 
flcribing one of the two North Sea 
pilots wiiom we bad on board : well, 
this pilot was a tall, raw-boned sub- 
ject, about six feet or so, with a blue 
face — 1 could not call it red, and a 
hawk’s-bill nose, of the colour of 
bronze. His licad was defended 
from the weather by wliat is tech- 
nically called a south-west, pronoun- 
ced sow-west, cap, which is in shape 


like the thatch of a dustman, com- 
posed of canvass, well tarred, with 
no snout, and having a long flap 
hanging down the back to carry the 
rain over the cape of the jacket. 
His chin was embedded in a red 
comforter that rose to his ears. His 
trunk was first of all cased in a shirt 
of worsted stocking-net; over this 
he had a coarse linen shirt, then a 
thick cloth waistcoat; a shag jacket 
was the next layer, and over that was 
rigged the large cumbrous pea jacket, 
reaching to his knees. As for his 
lower H])ar8, the rig was still more 
])eculiar : — first of all, he had on a 
pair of most comfortable woollen 
stockings, what wc<-all fleecy hosiery 
— and the brnatics are peculiarly ni<*e 
in tliis respect, — then a ])air of strong 
feaniaught trowsers; over these 
again are drawn up another pair of 
stoc.kings, thick rig and-furrow, as 
we call them in Scotland, and above 
all this were drawn a pair of long, 
well - greased, and ! ignored boots, 
reacliing half way up the thiglu and 
altogether impervious to wet. How- 
ever comfortabhi this costiwic may be 
in bad weather in hoard, it is clear 
enough that any ctilprit so swathed, 
wouhl stand a poor chance of being 
saved, were he to fall otvrboard. 
'riie wind veered round and round, 
and balHed, and checked us off, so 
that it was the sixth night after wc 
had taken our departure from Har- 
wich before we s«aw Heligoland ligJjt. 
We then bore away for Cuxhaven, 
and I now knew for the first time 
that we had a government emibsary 
of some kind or another on hoard, 
although lie had hitherto confined 
himself strictly to the captain’s ca- 
bin. 

“ All at once it came on to blow 
from the north-east, and we were 
again driven back among the Eng- 
lish fishing-boats. The weather was 
thick as butter-milk, so we bad to 
keep the bell constantly ringing, as 
we could not see the jib-boom-end 
from tbe forecastle. Every now 
and then wc beard a small, liard, 
clanking tinkle, from the fishing- 
boats, as if an old pot liad been 
struck instead of a bell, and a taijit 
hollo, “ Fisliiiig- smack,” as wc shot 
past them in the fog, while we could 
scarcely see tlie vessels at all. The 
morning after this particular time to 
which I allude, was darker than any 
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which had gone before it; absolutely 
you couhl not see the breadth of the 
ship from you ; and as we had not 
taken tlie sun for five days, we had 
to grope our way almost entirely by 
the lead. I had the fonuioou wateli, 
during the whole of whicli we were 
amongst a little fl(?et of fishing- 
boats, although we could scarcely 
see them, hut being unwilling to lose 
ground by lying to, we fired a gun 
e\ery half hour, to give the small 
craft notice of ofir vicinity, that they 
might keep their hells a-going. h>ery 
three or four minutes, tiu* matiue 
drum-boy, or soon* amateur per- 
former, — for most sailors would gi\e 
a glass of grog any day to he allo\vc‘d 
to beat a drum for five minutes on 
end, — hi!at a sh<»rt roll, and often as 
we drove along, under a reefed fore- 
sail, and elose reefed topsails, we 
could liear the answering tinkle be- 
fore we saw the craft from which it 
proceeded, and when we did perceite 
her as we flew across Ihm* st<‘rn, we 
could only see it, and her mast, and 
one or two w<*ll swatlnMl, hardy fish- 
ermen, the whole of the, little vess(d 
forward being hid in a eloml. 

I had been invited this day to dine 
W'ith the (.’aptain, Mr Splinter, the 
first li(‘utenant being also of tlie 
party ; the eloth had hejui with- 
drawn, and we had all had a glass or 
two of wine a-])i<*ce, when the fog 
settled down so thickly, allhouglt it 
was not inon? than live o’ehx k in tin* 
afternoon, that the caj)tain desired 
that the lamp might he lit. It was 
done, and 1 vv^as nunarking the eou- 
trast hetween the dull, dusky, hniwn 
light, or rather the palpable ijotidoii 
fog that came through the sky-light, 
and the bright yelhiw spaikle of ilie 
lamp, when the second lieutenant, 
Mr Treenail, came down tin* ladder. 
We have shoaled our water to 
five fathom, sir — shells and stones. 
Here, Wilson, bring in the lead.’ 

“ The leadsman, in his pea jacket 
and shag trowsers, with the rain- 
drop hanging to his nose, and a large 
knot in his cheek lro!n a jnnk of to- 
bacco therein stowed, with pale, wet 
visage, and whiskers sparkling witli 
moisture, while his long black hair 
hung damp and lank over his fine 
forehead, and the stand-up cape of 
his coat, irnitiediately presented him- 
self at the door, with the lead in his 
claws, an octagonal shaped cone, like 


the weight of a window sash, about 
eighteen inches long, and two inches 
diameter at the bottom, tapering 
away nearly to a point at t«)p, where 
it was flattened, and a hole pierced 
for the line to In* fastened to. At 
the lower end — the hutt-entl, as I 
would say — there was a hoi low scoop- 
ed out, and filled with grease, so 
that, Avhen the lead was east, the 
4[ualily of the soil, sand, or shells, or 
mud, that earner up adlnuiiig to iliis 
lard, indi(‘attnl, along widi the depth 
of waU*r, our situation in tin* Noith 
Sea ; and by this, iinle<*d, wt* guidt*d 
our course, in tin* absc»iice of all 
opportunity of asc(*rtainiiig our j)<»si- 
tion by ol)ser\ ations of tin* sun. Ihe 
(kiptain <*onsulo*d tlie «*li;n't — ‘Sand 
and shells; why, you should liave 
de«'per water, Mr 'rre.enail. Any of 
the fisliing-hoals m ar you ?' 

Not at prt'sfuit, sir; hut wo c«Tn- 
nol be far ofV some of tlieni.’ 

“ ‘ Wjdl, let me know when you 
come near any of tlnuu.’ 

“ A iitih* after this, as he<*ame my 
situation, I rose and made my how, 
and went on deck. By this tiim* the. 
night had falhm, and it was thicker 
than e\(*r, so that, standing fieside 
tin* man at tin* whei*!, you i-otild not 
S(‘<* faitin*!* forward than tin* booms; 
y<*t it was not dark either, that is, it 
was moonlight, so that, tin*, Inizc*, 
thick as it was, 

like a})pejirancf», as if it had ln‘en 
luminous in its'*lf, that cannot he de- 
scribed to any one who has not seen 
it. The gun had been fired just asl 
«*ame on deck, hut n(» responding 
tinkle gav(* notice of any vessel be- 
ing ill the neighhourliood. IVn mi- 
nutes, it may have been a (piarter of 
an hour, when a short roll of the 
drum was heated from the forecas- 
tle, where I w-as standing. At tlie 
moment, I tliougiit 1 heard a holla, 
but 1 could not he sure ; presently I 
saw a small light, with a misty halo 
surrounding it, just under the bow- 
sprit — ‘ Port your }n*lm,’ sung out 
the boatswain ; ‘ port your helm, or 
we shall he over a lishing-hoat !’ A 
cry arose from beneath ; a black ob- 
ject was for an instant distingiiish- 
ahle, and the next moment a crash 
was lieard ; llm s[irit8ail-yard rat- 
tb*d, and hrok<‘ off shar[) at the point, 
where it crosscxl the bowsprit ; and 
a heavy smashing thump against our 
hows told in fearful language that 
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we had nm her down, 1 'hree of the 
1)1 (Ml and a l)oy hnnjy on by the rig- 
gin2f of the bowspiit, and were 
brought safely on board ; but two 
poor fellows p(Mish(Mi, with tlndr 
l)oar. It app(‘ared that they liad 
brol\<Mi iluMr and althougli they 
saw us eomiiiir, th(‘y liad no bettcM* 
nuMiMs than shouting, and showing a 
light, to adveitise us of their vici- 
nity. 

N(^xt niorning tin* wind oikm^ inon^ 
t*hop])ed round, and tin* wcMitluM* 
chMired,aud iiifour-and-tW(Miry hours 
th(;reaft(M- we wimm' oil tin* luouih of 
lh(‘ r"lbe, with iIihm" miles of whilii 
foaming shoals hetwecMi us and tlui 
laud at ( hixhav tMi^roaringandhissing, 
as if ready to swallow us up. It was 
low watiM*, and, as our ohjiM t was to 
land 1h(‘ Mmissaiy at (hi\ha\en, wt^ 
had to wait, liaving no pilot for tlu' 
port,aithougli we had the signal dying 
for one all morning, until noon, wIkmi 
we ran in close to the grtuMi mound 
which coiistitutcMl tin? rampart of tin' 
fort at th(‘ cnlranc(». To our great 
surprise, wlien we hoisted our co- 
lours and p(Minant, and lirml a guii 
to l(‘eward, tlnua* %vas iio dag hoisttMj 
in auswMM' at the, llag-stad', nor was 
tiieia^aiiy indication of asingh* living 
soul on shore to w(*lcome us. ]\lr 
Splinter and tin* (Captain weia* stand- 
ing logeilnM* at tin* gangway — ‘ ^Vfiv, 
sir,’ said the former, ‘ this sil(»iiee 
sonnnvhat sui pris(*s nn* : what say 
you, C'lieragoux to tin* govi'rii- 
inent (*missary or messenger ah ead}' 
uit'urioned, who was peering tliroiigh 
the glass close h)'. 

“‘Why, mi I aeultMiaiit, I (ioifteer- 
tain dal all ish right on soie here,’ 

“ * No,’ said Taplain l)(*ad(*ye; 

‘ why, what f/n you see* V’ 

It ish not so mosh \atl shet*, as 
vat I no s)n‘e, sir, dat tr(’mhh*s me. 
It cannot suiely he possih dat de 
Prussian ail’ Hanoverian troop haxe 
left de ))la(‘(*, and dat, d(*se dem 
FraiUMMiian a,ve advance no far as de 
Kiln* ^/wjf/v/ru.v, dat i.-sluoiice more V’ 
Fr(*ucb,’ said DtMideyi* ; ‘ ])oo, 
nonsente; no Fn'iich ln*r(*al)outs ; 
none neanu’ than those* cooped up in 
(lamhiirgh with Davoust, take iny 
w ord for it.’ 

“ ‘ 1 sail tak(i your vord for any ting 
elst* ill di? large vorld, mi C-apitau ; 
but I see someling glance*, bebinei dat 
vainpart, parapet you call, dat look 
<iern like de slinko of de.* uif'an/ene 


If'gere of dat willain de* iMnperor 
Napoleon. All ! I seei do re*d WMirst- 
ed epaulet of de grenadier also ; 
S(icn\ vat is dat ])of oY vite* smoke.?’ 

“ Wliat it WMis we* soon ase'eivtaine*el 
to our Jieavy cost, for the*, shot that 
had been fired at us from a long ;ig- 
])ound gun, took efleetiight abaft the 
fore*inasl, and killed three* men out- 
right, and wounded two. Si'veial 
other shots followed, but vvitli Jess 
sure aim. Ile*tiirrrmg the fire was of 
no use*, as our carronaeles could not 
have pitched their metal much more 
than half-way ; or, e‘vcn if they had 
been long guns, they w'ould merely 
have plum\nMl the halls into the turf 
rampart, without hurting any one. 
So w e WM-^e*!}' hauled olV, ami ran up 
the* river with tlie young flood for 
about an hour, until we auchore'd 
close* to the llaiioveriati bank, n(*ar 
a gap in the dike*, wdiere w’e w^aited 
till the* e‘ veiling. 

“ As soon as the night fe*!!, a boat 
with mullled oars was manned, to 
cerry the nM‘sse*nger on shore, i was 
ill it; Ml* Tre*eMiail, the* se*e*eni(l licu- 
te*riant, ste*e*ring. We pulled in riglit 
for a hre‘ae*h in the dike, lately cut 
by the Frerndi, in order to inundate 
the Tie*ighl)ourh()od ; and as the Ellie 
at high water is hereabouts much 
highe*r than the* surrounding country, 
w’e w'cre* soon sm*kcd into the* cur- 
re*iit, and had only to keep our oars 
in lli'* \\ale*r, pulling a stroke now 
and them te) give* tlie boat steerage 
way. we* shot through the gap 
into the smooth water l)e*yoiid, wu* 
then e»nc»* inuri* i^axe* way, tin* boat’s 
head being ke{»r in the elire*ction of 
lights that we* saw' twMnkling in the 
distance*, ap|>are'ntly in some village 
beyond tin* inner e*mhankine*iit, wlieii 
all at oittH* we* dashed in amongst 
tlnnivands of w ild-geese*, whieli rose 
with a clang, and a concei t of epiack- 
ing, ^cr^^aming, and hissing, that was 
startling eiiouiih. We skimmed stea- 
dily on in the same* direction — ‘ Oars, 
men !’ W e WM*re* by this time close 
to a small cluster ot bouseis, peM ched 
oil the forced ground or embank- 
ment, and ifte* messenger hailed in 
Cie*rmaii. 

“ ‘ Qni rive sung out a grufl’ 
voice* ; and wa* heard the clank of a 
nmsket, as if some one had cast it 
from his shonlde*r, and caught it in 
Ids hands, as he* brought it elow'ii to 
the cliarge. Our passenger scoined 
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a little taken aback ; but he hailed 
again, still in German. ‘ Parole,* 
replied the man. A pause. * The 
watchword, or I fire.’ We had none 
to give. 

‘ Pull round, men,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, with great quickness ; ^ pull 
the starboard oars ; we are in the 
wrong box ; back water the larboard. 
That’s it ! give way, men.’ 

A flash — crack went the sentry’s 
piece, and ping sung the ball over 
our heads. Another pause. Then 
a volley from a whole platoon. Again 
all was dark and silent. Presently a 
field-piece was fired, and several 
rockets were let off in our direction, 
Vy U'hOSft light We coiiid sec a whole 
company of French soldiers standing 
to their arms, with several cannon, 
but we were speedily out of the 
reach of their musketry ; but several 
round shots were fired at us, that 
hissed, recochetting along the w'ater 
close by us. Not a word was spoken 
in the boat all this time, but we con- 
tinued to pull for the opening in the 
dike, although, the current being 
strong against us, we made hut little 
way ; while the chance of being cut 
oil’ by the Johnny Crapemis getting 
round the top of the embankment, 
so as to command the gap before we 
could reach it, became every mo- 
ment more alarming. 

The messenger was in great tribu- 
lation, and made several barefaced 
attempts to stow himself away under 
the stern sheets. 

“Thegallantfellows who composed 
the crew strained at their oars until 
every thing cracked again; but as the 
Hood made, the current against us 
increased, and we barely held our 
own. ‘ Steer lujr out of the current, 
man,’ said the lieutenant to the 
coxswain ; the man put the tiller to 
port as he ^was ordered. 

“ ‘ Vat you do soch a ting for, Mr 
(3apitan Lieutenant ?’ said the emis- 
sary. ‘ Oh I you not persbave you 
are rone in onder de igh bank. How 
you shall satisfy me, no France m- 
fanterie legere dere, to^ more as in 
de fort, eh ? How you sail satisfy 
me. Mister Capitan Lieutenant, eh V 

“^-Hold your blasted tongue, will 
you,’ said Treenail, ‘ and the in- 
fantiw legere be damned simply. 
Mind your eye, my fine fellow, or I 
shall be much inclined to see whether 


you will be legere in the Elbe or no. 
Hark !’ 

" We all pricked up our ears, and 
strained our eyes, while a bright, 
spitting, sparkling fire of musketry 
opened at the gap, but there was no 
ping pinging ot the shot overhead. 

“ ‘ They cannot be firing at us, sir,* 
said the coxswain; ‘ none of them 
bullets are telling here away.’ 

“ Presently a smart fire was return- 
ed in three distinct clusters from the 
water, and whereas the firing at first 
had only lit up the dark figures of 
the French soldiery, and the black 
outline of the bank on which they 
were posted, tlie flashes tliat answer- 
ed them shewed us three armed 
boats attempting lo force tlie passage. 
In a minute the firing ceased ; the 
measured splash of oars was heard, 
as boats approached us. 

“ ‘ Who’s there ?’ sung out the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘ Torches,’ was the answer. 

“ ‘ All’s well, Torches,’ rejoined Mr 
Treenail ; and presently the jolly- 
boat, and launch and cutter of the 
Torch, with twenty marines, and six- 
and-thirty seamen, all armed, were 
alongside, 

“ ‘ What cheer, Treenail, my boy 
quoth Mr Splinter. 

Why, TH»t much; thoFrench, who 
we were told had left the lilhc en- 
tirely, are still* here, as well as at 
Cuxliaven,not in force certainly, hut 
suflliciently strong to liavc peppered 
us very decently.’ 

“ ‘ What, are any of Jlhe people 
hurt?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said the garrulous emissary, 
^ No, not hurt, hut some of us fright- 
ened leetle piece- -ah, very niosh, Jo 
vous assure' 

“ ‘ Speak for yourself, Master Ple- 
nipo,’ said Treenail. ‘ But, Splinter, 
rny man, now since the enemy have 
occupied the dyke in front, how the 
deuce shall we get hack into the 
river, tell me that?’ 

«c « vVhy,’ said the senior lieuten- 
ant, • we must go jis we came.’ 

“ And here the groans from two poor 
fellows who had been hit were heard 
from the bottom of the launch. The 
cutter was by this time close to us, 
on the larboard side, commanded by 
Mr Julius Caesar Tip, the senior 
midshipman, vulgarly called in the 
8hip/?fl/Ao5,or the art of sinking, from 
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hiH ratluM* unroniantir. name. Here 
also a low moaning evinced the pre- 
cision of the Frenchman’s lire. 

“ ‘ liord, Mr Treenail, a sharp 
brush that was/ 

“ ‘ Hush,’ <j!ioth Treenail. At this 
moment tliree rockets hissed up into 
the dark sky, and for an instant the 
hull and rii^ginj^ of the sloop of war 
at anchor in the river, glanced in the 
blue- white glare, and vanished again, 
like a spectre, leaving us in more 
thi<*k darkness than beforii. 

‘“(Gemini! what is thatnowV’ quoth 
'rip, as we distinctly heard the com- 
mixed rumbling and rattling sound 
of artillery scampering along the 
dike. 

“ ‘ The shij) has sent up these rock- 
ets to warn us of our danger,’ said Mr 
Treenail. ‘ What is to be done ? 
Ah, Splinter, we are in a scrape — 
there they have brought up field- 
pieces, don’t you hear V’ 

“ Splint<*r had heard it as well as his 
junior officer. ‘ True eiioiigli, Tree- 
nail ; so the. sooner we make a dash 
through the opening tlu^ better/ 

“‘Agreed/ 

“ By some impulse peculiar to 
British sailors, the nuui were just 
about cheering, when their com- 
manding oflicer’s voice controlled 
them. ‘ IJark, my brave* fellows, 
sifener as you value your li\es/ 

“ So away we pulhsl, the tide heiiu 
now nearly on the turn, and prt‘seiit- 
ly we were so near the opening llnit 
we i ouhi see the signal-lights in the 
rigging of the sloop of war. All was 
(juiet on the dike. 

“ ‘ Zounds, they have retreated after 
all,’ said J\lr IVeeiiail. 

“ ‘ Wlioo — o, whoo — o/ shouted a 
griilV voice from the sluwe. 

“ ‘ 'J'liere they are still,’ said Splin- 
ter. ‘ Marines, stand by, <lon’t throw 
away a shot; men, pull like fury. So, 
give way my lads, a minute of that 
strain will shoot us along side of the 
old brig— that’s it — hurrah!’ 

“ ‘ Hurrah !’ shout(3d the men in 
answer, hut his and their exclama- 
tions were cut short by a volley of 
musketry. The fierce mustaches, pale 
faces, glazed shakoes, blue uniforms, 
and red epaulets, of the French in- 
fantry, glanced for a moment, and 
then all was dark agaiii.^ 

Fire I’ The marines in the three 
boats returned the salute, and by tlie 
flashes wo saw three pieces of field 


artillery in the very act of being un- 
limbered. We could distinctly hear 
the clash of the mounted artillery- 
men’s sabres against their horses’ 
flanks, as they rode to the rear, their 
burnished accoutrements glancing at 
every sparkle of the musketry. We 
pulled like fiends, and tieing the fast- 
est boat, soon headed the launch and 
cutter, who were returning the ene- 
my’s fire brilliantly, when crack — a 
six-pound shot drove our boat into 
staves, and all bands were the next 
moment sqiiattering in the water. I 
Mink a good bit, I suppose, for when 
I rose to the surface, half drowned 
and giddy and confused, and striking 
out at random, the first thing I recol- 
lected wf.s, a hard hand being wrung 
into iny Tieck<*r chief, while a gruff 
\oice shouted in my ear — 

“ ‘ liendi z vousy mon cher^ 

“ Resistance was useless. I was 
forcibly dragged up tin* bank, where 
both inuslvetry and eannoii were still 
playing on the boats, which had, how- 
ever, by this time got a good offing. 
I'sooii knew they were safe by the 
Torch opening n file of round and 
grape on tin* hc*ad of the <like, a cer- 
tain proof that the boats had been 
accouutiMl for. The French party 
now c-eased firing, and retreated by 
tlie edge of the inmulatton, keeping 
the dike, between them and the brig, 
all exc«*pt the arlillery, who had to 
scanqier off, running the gauntlet on 
the crest of the embankment until 
they got beyond the range of the 
carronad(‘s. \ was conveyed between 
two grenadiers, along the wafer’s 
edge, so loiig^as the sliip was firing ; 
but when tliat ceased, I was clapped 
oil one of the limbers of the lield- 
giiiis, and strapped down to it be- 
tween two of the artillerymen. 

“ We rattled along, until we came 
up to the French "bivouac, where 
round a large fire, kindled in wdiat 
seemed to have been a farmyard, 
were assembled about fifty or sixty 
French soldiers. Their arms were 
piled under a low projecting roof of 
an out-house, while the fire nickered 
upon their dark figures, and glanced 
on their bright accoutrements, and 
lit up the wall of the house that com- 
posed one side of the sijuare. I was 
immediately marched between a file 
of men, into a small room in the out- 
house, where the commanding offi- 
cer of the detachment was seated at 
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a table, a blazing wood fbe roaring 
in the chimney. He was a gfiitci*], 
slender, dark man, wiili vi*ry large 
black inustach(*s, and line sparkling 
black eyes, and had appanMiily just 
dismounted, for the mud was fresh 
on his boots and frowsers. The lat- 
ter were blue,Vitlj a broad gold lace 
dowti the seam, and fasteiied l)y a 
strap under his bOot, from which 
projected a lonir fixed spur’* 

“ Notliirig very noticeable in all 
this,” said Mr Bang. 

** Possibly not, iny dear sir,”'! re- 
plied ; “ but to me it was remarkable 
as an unusual dress for a mUitaire^ 
the' British army being, at the time I 
write of, still in the age of breeches 
and gaiters or tail boots, long cues 
and pipeclay — that is, those troops 
which I had seen at home, all hough 
1 believe the great Duke had already 
relaxed a number of these absurdi- 
ties in Spain.” 

** His single-breasted coat was 
buttoned close up to his throat, and 
without an inch of lace excejit on his 
crimson collar, which fitted close 
round Ids neck, and was ri<‘JiIy em- 
broidered with gold acorn and oak 
leaves, as were the crimson culls to 
his sleeves. He wore two immense 
and very handsome gold opaulets. 

My good hoy,’ said he, alter tho 
oflicer who had captured me Imd told 
biS' story — ‘ s<i your ^ ioviMniiieiit 
thinks theEmj)eror is retreating I roin 
the Elbe 

“l*was a tolerable Preiicli scludar, 
as times went, and answered him as 
well as I could. 

I have said nothing about that, 
sir ; but, from your (picstion, 1 pre- 
sume you command the rear-guard, 
Colonel ?’ 

How stiHing is your s(juadrori on 
the river V’ said he, parrying the 
question. 

** ‘ Thto'e is only one stoop of war, 
sir’ — andi spoke tbfe truth. 

‘f. He looked at me, and smiled in- 
CjredulouHly ; and then coritimied< — 

■ don’t eomiiiaiid therror-guard, 
#if‘^but 1 waste lime — jire the boats 

. •‘He wan^answercd in the afiirmA- 

tivjB; i 

' . “ • Th|A*8et fife to the housed, and 

Jet off {dvIFrocketsf they will see them 
ilMDoxhitVew-T-meii, fall in — march’ — 
all trundled towards the 


“ When we arrived there, we found 
ten Blankenese boats, two of them 
very large, and fitted with sliding 
platforms. TJie four fi<*ld- pieces 
were run on board, two inU) eacdi; 
one hundred and fifty men innbarked 
in them and the otln*r craft, which I 
found partly loaded vvifli sacks of 
corn. 1 was in one of the smallest 
boats wiih the colonel. When we 
W4‘re all ready to shove oil, ‘ Eafont,’ 
said he, ‘ are the men ready witli 
their 

“‘Tliey are, sir,’ replied the ser- 
geant. 

“‘Then cut the horses’ throats-~but 
no firing.’ A few hubbling groans, 
and some lieavy falls, and a strug- 
gling splash or two in the water, 
show4»d thattlu' pimr artillery horses 
ha<i hi'iMi il4'stroy4*d. 

“ The wind was fair up the river, 
anil away we,howh‘d before it. It 
was 4 l4*ar to me that the colomd 
commanding the post had oviuratei! 
our strimgth, and, und(*r the ladief 
that vv(i had cut him 4>fi frmn (’ux- 
liavirn, he Inol 4i(‘t4*rmined on falling 
bai k on Hamhuigh. 

“ \V 1)411 tin* mornir)g!)roke, we wore 
close to the beautiful bank below 
Aitoiia. 1'he trees werp beginning to 
assiiim* the russet hue of autumn, 
and ilie sun shone gaily on the pretty 
\illas and gmtens on the 

hill side, while Iier45 andHtlien* a 
Chini‘S4* pajioda, or other mnciful 
])l4‘asure-hoiis(‘, with its gildi^d trid- 
lisiMi work, and little hells depend- 
ing from tin* eaves of its many roofs, 
glani'ing liki* small goldtui halls, riise 
trom out tin* fast thinning iecess4*s 
of the woods. But there was no life 
ill the scene — ’twas ‘ Creece, but 
livtftg (irei-ca; no more,’ — not a fish- 
inu-hoat was near, scarcely a solitary 
figure crawled along tin* beach. 

“‘What is thatr'’ after we had 
paKS4*d Blankenese, said the colom*! 
quickly. ‘ Who are iJiose ?’ as a 
group of three or four men present- 
ed themselves at a slntrp turning of 
the road, that wound along the toot 
of the hill chise to the shore. 

“ ‘ The uniform* of the Prussians,* 
said one. 

“ ‘ Of the RussiaiiH,* said jinolher. 

” * Poo,’ said a Ihiril, ‘ it is a pic- 
ket of the Prince’s and so it was, 
but the very fact of his having ad- 
vanced his outposts Ko far, shewed 
how he trembled for liis position. 
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After answering their liail, we push- 
ed on, and as the clocks were stri- 
king twelve, e were abreast of the 
strong beams that were (^lamped to- 
gether with iron, and constituted the 
boom or chief water defence of Itani- 
biirgh. We passed through, and 
found an entire regiment uinler arms, 
closer by the (--’ualom-house. Some- 
how or other, 1 had drank deep of 
that John IJuH prejudice, whi(‘h de- 
lights to dis]>arage the ph 3 ’sical con- 
tonnation of our Gallic indglibours, 
an<l hugs itself with the absurd no- 
tion, ‘ hat on one ])air of Ihn^iish 
h‘gs doth march three iMenchmen.’ 
But when I saw the weather-beaten 
soldier-like \eterans, wiio rorined 
this cojiipact l>attalion, ]iart of the 
i'litc of the first torps, more coni- 
nifinding in its aspect from se\cre 
servire having worn all llui gilding 
and lace .;ivvay — * then* wai Hot a 
piece of feather in llu; host’ — 1 felt 
the reality before me fast o\erconi- 
ing iny ]>rec(>ne('ived opinion, i had 
seldtuo or ever seen so line, a ]iod\'of 
m(*n, tall, square*, and mnscular, the 
spread of their shoulders set ofi from 
their large ia‘d worsted epaulets, 
and the solidity of the mass inerea- 
sed by their wide trowsers, wliieli in 
my mind eoiitrasted advaiitag<*ousl 3 ’’ 
with the long gaiters and tiglit, inte- 
guments of our own brave fellows. 

We approached a group of three 
mounted ollicers, and in a few words 
llu* ollieer, whose prisoner I was, ex- 
plained the aflair to tl‘e du/dc butla- 
vvliereupon I was immediately 
]»laced under the care of a ^5ergeantand 
six' rank and file, and inarelu'd along 
the cJiief canal for a mile, win ce I 
could nothelpivtnarkiiig the number- 
less large rafts — you could not <*all 
them boats— of unpaiiitod pine timber, 
which had arrived from the upper 
Islhe, loaded with grain, with gardens, 
absolute gardens, ami cow-houses, 
and ])!gg(*ries on hoard; while their 
crews of 1'i( rUvidcrss, men, women, 
and children, cut a most extraordi- 
nary appearance, — the men in their 
jackets, widi buttons like pot lids, 
and trowsera fit to carry a inontb’s 
provender and a couple of children 
in ; and tbc women with bearings 
about the (luarters, as if they had cut 
holes in large cheeses, three feet in 
diameter at least, and stuck them- 
selves through them— such sterns — 
and as to their costumes, all very fine 
YOIi, XXXIII, NO. ('CV. 


in a Flemish painting, but the devils 
appeared to be awfully nasty in real 
life.” 

“ Ob, Tom,” .,aid Aaron, “ very 
impure figures all these.” 

“ But we carried on until we came 
to a large open space fronting a 
beautiful piece of water, which 1 was 
told was the Alster. As I walked 
through the narrow streets, I was 
struck with the peculiarity of the 
gables of the tall bouses being all 
turm*d towards the thoroughfare, 
ami with the stupendous size of the 
<‘hurches. We halted for a moment, 
ill the. porch of one of them, and my 
notions of decency were not a little 
outraged, hj' seeing it filled with a 
sijiiadron of tlragoons, the men being 
in the very act of cleaning their 
hor&'‘s. At length we came to the 
open s})aee on the Alster, a large 
])arade, fiiced by a street of splendid 
liouses on tlu* left hand, wilii a row 
ortr(*es lietweeri them, and the water 
on the right, 'rhere were two regi- 
ments of foot bi\ ouacking here, with 
their arms ])iled under the trees, 
while th(* men were variouhly em- 
])loyeil, some on duty liefore the 
liouses, others cleaning tiieir accou- 
trements, and others again playing 
at all kinds of games. Ihesently we 
came to a cro\vd of soldiers cluster- 
ed round a pavtlculav spot, some 
laugliing, others crac*kiug coarse 
jests, l>ut nuin* jit all in the least sc-' 
rious. Mi*, coidd not get near 
enough to see. distinctly what was 
going on ; but vve afterwards saw, 
when the crowd had dispersed, 
three men in the dress of respectable 
burgliers, hruiging from a low gibbet, 
— so low in fact, that although their 
heads wert* not six inches from the 
beam, their feet were scarcely three 
from the ground. soon arrived at 
the dour of a large inaiihion, fronting 
this parade, where two sentries were 
walking backw'ards and forwards 
before the door, wdiile five dragoon 
horses, linked together, stood in the 
middle of the street, wdth one sol- 
dier attending them, but there was 
no other particular bustle, to mark 
the headquarters of the General 
commanding. We advanced to the 
entrance — thesentriescarryingarms, 
and were immediately ushered into 
a large saloo)i,ibe massive stair wind- 
ing up along the walls, with the usual 
heavy wooden balustrade. 

X 
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ceiided to tho first floor, whcro we 
were encountered by three aides-de- 
camp, in full dress, leaning with their 
backs against the hard-wood railiiur, 
laughing and joking with eiieh other, 
while two wall-lamps right opposite 
cast a bright flashing liirht on thm'r 
splendid uniforms. 'J'hey were all 
decor V with oin* order or another. 
We ajiproachtMl. 

Whence, and wliohav e we here 
said one of them, a handsome young 
man, apparently not above Iwemy- 
two, as I judged, with small tiny 
black, jet-black, miistaelies, and a 
noble countenaiu*?' ; flne dark 
and curls dark and clustering. 

“ The officer of my escort answer- 
ed, ‘ A young iMiglislnnan, — 
de vaisscatf,' 

I was no such things a ])<»or 
middy has no eonnnis'^ioii, but (uily 
his rating, which e\en lii^ taplfiin, 
without a court-martial, can take 
away at any time, and turn him b(‘ 
fore the mast. 

‘‘ At this moment, 1 iienrd lli(‘ clang 
of a sabre*, and the jingle of spur'-* 
on the stairs, and tin* i'rou]» w:* 
joined by my captoi, t'olonel * ' <. 

“ ‘ Ah, colonel e*\claimed tin* 
aides, in a volley, ‘ where the. de\il 
have you come iioin f We thought 
you were in Krnxellcs at the near- 
est.* 

^‘The colonel pul his hand on ]»is 
lips and smih'd, and then sloppe^t the 
young oilicer who spoke fli'-t with 
Ids glove. ‘ iV(?ver miinl, boys, I liavt* 
come to help you here — you will 
need help before Jong; — but. Jiow 

is Here he made a comical 

contortion of his face, and drew his 
ungloved hand across his throat. 
The young officers laughed, and 
pointed to the door. lie moved 
towards it, preceded by the youngest 
of them, who led the way into a very 
lofty and handsome room, elegantly 
furnished, with some fine pictures 
on the walls, a handsome sideboard 
of plate, a rich Turkey carpet — an 
unusual thing in Geiunany — on tin; 
floor, and a richly gill ]nilar, at tin; 
end of the room farthest from ns, 
base of wliieh contfiined a stovt*, 
which, through the joints of the door 
of it, appeared to be imrning cbeerily. 

“ There were smne very liaridsonn* 
sofas and ottomans scattered tlii ough 
the room, and a grainl piano i»i orn- 
corner, the furniture being cover«*fl 


with yellow, or am])Oi-colour(*d 
velvet, Avirh broid heavy draperies 
of gold fringe*, like tin* bullion of 
an epaul(*t. Tliert* was a small 
roninl tabh* near the stove, on which 
stood a silver candlestick, wiil» four 
hrancln*.s filled willi ^^avtaper‘^; ami 
botlles of w ine, and tflassc?,. Al this 
table sat an i»nicer, apparently abnut 
forty-fi\e ^wars of age. 'I'hcrc* was 
nothing \ery peculiar in his appear- 
ance ; he was a middle si^ied in;m, 
well made apparently. He sat on 
one chair, with his lcj;s supported mi 
atiotln*!*.” 

“ iMl v(‘ry natural,” again said our 
fri(‘iid Aarim. 

“ His whitc-to])ped Imots had been 
taken nlV, and rejibn ed by a jiair or 
s!i]>shod siippeis ; his splashed while 
kerseymen* priTjtr.Iootis, s(*ain(*(l with 
tfold, resliog on tin* nnt rtiyed ^ el ver 
cimhiim ; hii blue «‘oat, covered will. 
rn*li embroidery at t'n* bosom and 
collar, was open, and tin* 1 ip];(ds 
tlu’own bark, ilisplayin'.- a Tn blyem 
broiib-rcfl mims(n» \eKel facim/, am! 
an I'mbroidered scat lei u ai^fcoat ; 
a barge solitary star t>iitU‘rcd on M ' 
bretjst, ami the (iiand (boss of the 
I.egiun of Honour .sgarkletl at hi-. 
butLon-liole ; his bhick nei-kei chief 
bmi been taken olV; and his eueki'd 
hat lay beside him on a s(»fa, nia>- 
-.iv(*ly lae(*d, the edtres richlv orna- 
inentmi uilli osfrii ti down , bis head 
was covered with aied t ap, 

witii a thick .'Told co,d iwi.simi two 
or three tin ns round it, and ending 
in two large ta'-sels of jjcavy hnilion ; 
In; won; very large* e‘paul(;ls, and 
his sword had b(*en inadv(‘i lentiy, a> 
I eorijectured, placed on the table, so 
that the point of the steel scabbard 
rested on the ornamental part of tin* 
metal stove. 

face was good, his hair daik, 
forehead without a wrinkle, high and 
massive, eyes bright and sparkling, 
nose neither fine nor dumpy— a fair 
enough proboscis as noses go.” 

Now,” quoth Aaron, “ very in- 
explicit all this, I'om. AVhy, ! am 
most curious in noses. J judge of 
character allogetlier from iln; no 
I never lose sight of a nian’K snout, 
albeit I never saw the tip of n»y own. 
You may rely on it, ihal it is all ji 
mistake to consider the regular 1^>- 
iimn nose, with a curve like a sbo* - 
maker’s paring-knife, or the straight 
rhecian, with a thin transparent 
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ri(lge, that you ran seo through, or 
the Drutsrh mearschoum^ or tho Sax- 
o?i pump-handlo, or the Srotrh mully 
or any othrr iiosr, that, can he taken 
hoht as ilKi standard gnomon. 'No, 
no; I never saw a man with a largo 
no‘-(‘ who was not a l)lorkh(*ad-'-eli ! 
tjeli<h )ny love? 'Die pimple tor 
nie — ilie roiiuhiv pimple, — ikit at- 
/e/e.” 

“ 'i'liere was an e\])ression about 
ilie npp/n* lip an<l moiilh tliat I (lid 
not like — a (‘onstant runvons sort 
ol lil'iing />l’ Tie- lijj as it w(M‘e ; and 
as ll-.* mu^tarhe appeared to Ioim* 
l>eei) rt^eejitiy s}ia\eii ofV, llnne wa-- 
a widre bhienes'- on tie* iippt‘r lip, 
lliar eoiiLia-'ted unpleasantly with 
daiL tine'* whieli le* had cral- 
l.inlly TvioFi^lit for on tiie i::lowinif 
s*nids (»f I'.gNpt, the hrony.i.'n; ot‘ hi ^ 
g<‘»iej;.0 iVaUn'i s liom ]';err(* “Ons 
an.l pareliin': win'l*-. Hi< bare neck 
.infi liamis ^^.•le tleliealely lair, the 
I'eei-i nri.] Jeei hiu-eu!;u\ iln* iai- 
ter sjio-dei ami tapesin;^, like a wo 
ficnr-'. i [e \e:" i “ading a o 

-onie p»’in|.*d when v’re enter 

« ; ;ind alihoijjli was a toh*r 

ah’e el'i!t'’i O' riMiskeij.., *'abre‘', arn 
: jou’s, he ne\ er onee lit'ted Ids t*\( 
m The diii eeiion wheia* w(‘ stood. ()p 
po- i(e tills I'.ersonage, on a low <‘h>iir 
n iih his ere-'-e'd, a?id eyes rixec 
on tie* a nJics t hat were dia'pping irorr 
l!i<* stov.*, V, iilj Ids brown eioai 
fwiiuiirg [i(Mn his shouiders, >at . 
s).<>ii stoui per.sonage, a man about 
I'hirty \ ears ol’ age, with vciv fair 
fnixen h.iir, a ihuid comph'xion, a 
\/*ry fair sPin^ and massive (h’rman 
ie.iture*^. 'I’iie expression of his fa<;<‘, 
so far as such a couiilenance could 
]>e said to have any characteristic 
(’\pn\ssinn, ^ras tlrat of lixed sorrow, 
lint belore 1 larrild make any other 
observation, the aide-de-eamp ap- 
pioached with a good spieo of fear 
and tia'Uibling, jjs 1 ronld see. 

“ ‘ (’oi{*]iel ‘ ' to wait on your 
I liu'hness.’ 

‘ Ah !’ said tlie otVn-er to whom 
he s]>oke, ‘ ah, c(»loiiel, what do you 
lien* : Ibistlie ibniieror advanced 
again 

“ ^ Xo/ said the olVieev, ‘ he has not 
advanced; hni tlie rear-guard wt?re 

c*nt oil by the Prussians, and tlie 

liglit, vvith the greir.idiers, are 

now in (bjxhav<*i!.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ replit*d the general, ‘ but 
how come here ?’ 


« < Why, Marshal, we were de- 
taelied to seize adejiotof provisions 
in a neighbouring village, and hud 
made preparatior s to carry them olV, 
wlieu vv’’e were attacked throniili a 
gap in the dike, hy some armed 
boats from an Ibiglisli s(|ii;idron, and 
hearing a distant firing at tlie very 
moment, wliicli I eonclmled to be 
tlie ]h-us.sian advance, I conceived all 
elianci* of rejoining tin* main army at 
an end, and tberetorc I slioved otl’in 
the finun-boal^-, and /a/e I am.* 

“ ‘ (dad to s('e yon, however,' said 
tl:e general, ‘ but sorry for tin* (Miinc 
vvliy you me here riilurned. — Who 
have w(*g<)t heie — what boy is that?* 

“ ‘ Why,’ re-'ponded tlie coloin*!, 

‘ that bad is one of the Ihiti’-h oUt- 
cer^ ol tlie forcr that at1a(‘ked ns.’ 

1 la,’ --aid the general again, — 

‘ how did yon ea]»ture him ?' 

‘ d‘he ])oat ( om* of four } in which 
he was in wl:s blown to ])ieet‘S by a 
six-pound ^hot. He was tin* only one 
(»f (ie* e!!'*iuy n ho sv\ mn aslioi e. 1*he 
restj 1 inchiHul to ihiiik, were 
picked np ]»y the otlnu’ boats.’ 

‘ .'^o,’ i^nimbled tin* •."enerai, * Bi i- 
tisb ships in tlie 1 .Ibe 

“ 'file eoKnn*! contiiuied. ' I liope, 
’^Far’ ‘ you wi’i lilow him his pa- 
role ** i", as \ou see, vpiiie a 
( hill 

‘ Parole !’ r<'p]i(*d the ^Taislial, — 

‘ ])arol(‘ ! — siich a mere lad cannot 
know the value of his proini-'e.’ 

A sudden fit ol rasimesst ,une over 
me. i could iievi*r account for it. 

“ ‘ He is a mere boy,' reiti*rated the 
iilnrslinl. ‘ Xo, no-^si'ud him to pri- 
son;’ and he la^sniiiLMl the study ol 
tin* ])rinted paper be bad been read- 
ing. 

“ I struck in, impelled by despair, 
for 1 knew tlie character of the man 
before whom 1 stood, and I remem- 
bered that oven a tiger might be 
checked hy a bold front — ‘ 1 am an 
I’higlisbimm, sir, and incapable of 
breaking my plighted word/ 

“ He laid dovvn the paper be was 
reading, and slowly lilted his eyes, 
and fastened them on me, — ‘ Ha/ 
said he, ‘ ba — so young — so reck- 
less V* 

"* ‘ Never mind him, Marshal/ said 
the colonel. ‘ If yon will graTit )»iin 

his paroli*, I* 

“ ‘ Take it, coh'iiel — fake it taKt* 
his parole, nv>t to go bcyoiKl I o* 
ditch.’ 
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‘ But 1 decline to give any such 
promise/ said with a hardihood 
which at the time surprised me, and 
has always done so. 

w < Why, iny good youth,* said the 
general, in great surprise, ‘ wliy will 
you not take advjintage of the oiler 
—a kinder one. Jet me tell you, than 
I am in the habit of making to an 
enemy ?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Simply, sir, because I will en- 
deavour to’ escape on the very first 
opportunity.' 

* Ila !’ said the Marslial once more, 

‘ this to my lace t Lafontaiiie,’ — to 
the aide-de-camp, — ‘ a fil(‘ of sol- 
diers.’ The handsome young oUicer 
hesitated — liung in the wind, as we 
say, for a moment — moved, as 1 ima- 
gliicd, by my extreme youth. This 
irritated the Marshal — ho rose, and 
stamped ou the lloor. Tlie colonel 
essayed to interfere. ‘ Sentry— sen- 
try — a file of grenadiers — lake him 

forth, and’ liore he energetically 

clutched the steel hilt of his sworfl, 
and instantly dashed it from him — > 
* Sfirre ! — the devil — wliat is that?' 
and straightway lie began to pinmetfe 
on one leg round tlie room, slinking 
his right "hand, and blowing his fin- 
gers. 

“ The oflicers in wailing could not 
stand it any longer, and Inirst into a 
fit of laughter, in which their com- 
manding olficer, afurr an unavailing 
attempt to look serious — I should ra- 
ther write fierce— joined, and there 
he w'as, the bloody Davoust — Duke 
of Auerstad — Piinc(3 of Eckmubl — 
the Hamburgh llobcspierre— tlie ter- 
rible Davoust — dancing all around 
the room, in a regular like to 

split his sides. Tlie luxated stove had 
made the sword, which rested ou it, 
nearly red-liot, 

‘‘ All thi8whiIethequiet,j)lain-look- 
ing, little man sat still. He now rose ; 
blit I noticed that he had been fixing 
his eyes intently on me. I thought J 
could perceive a tear glistening in 
them as he spoke. 

‘ Marshal, will you Intrust that 
boy to me ?’ 

“ ‘ Poo,* said the Prince, still laugh- 
ing, * take him — do what you will 
with him — then, a? if suddenly re- 
collecting himself, ‘ But, Mr 
must be answerable for him — he 
must be at band if I want him.’ 

The gentleman who had so unex- 


pectedly patronised me rose, and 
said, ‘ IMavshal, I promise.’ 

« ‘ Very well,’ said Davoust. ‘ La- 
fontaine, desire supper to he sent 
up.’ 

‘‘ It was brought //?, and my new 

ally and 1 w^ere shewn cut. 

As we w'ent down stairs, we look- 
ed into a room on tlie ground lloor, at 
the door of wdiich were four soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. We tliere sfiw, 
for it was well lit up, about twenty 
or five-and-twenty respectable-look- 
ing men, very English in appearance, 
all to their long cloaks, an unusnnl 
sort of garment to my eye at that 
lime. The night was very w<‘t, and 
the aforesaid garments were hung on 
pegs in tlie wall all round the room, 
which being strongly luxated by a 
stove, the moisture rose iq) in a tliick 
mist, and made tin* fuc(‘s of the 
burghers indistinct. 

“ Th(‘y wxne all liusily enifaged talk- 
ing to eacli other, some to his neigh- 
bour, the otliers acro>s liie laide, but, 
all witli an expression cif the most 
intense anxiety. 

“ * Who are thesi* ?’ s.iid I U> my 
guide. 

“ ‘ Ask no questions /i^rc, said he, 
and we passed on. 

“ I afterwards learned that they wen^ 
the hostages seized on for the tri- 
ding contriliulion of lilty inillions of 
francs, whicli had been imposed on 
the doomed city, and tliat lids vmy 
night lliey had been torn from their 
families, and coo])ed uyiiii tlie way J 
liad seen them, vvliere they wen* ad- 
vertised they must remain until tin* 
money slioiild be f'ortheuining. 

“ As vvt; walked along tlie streid--, 
and crossed Uk* numerous bridges of 
the canals and branches of the riv<‘r, 
we found all tin* houses lit up, by 
order, as 1 learned, of tlie Eiencli 
marshal. 1’ln* rain descended in tor- 
rents, sparkling past the lights, vv liile 
the city w^as a desert, with one dread- 
ful exception ; for we were waylaid 
at almost every turn by groups of 
Btarvhig lunatics, their half-iiakc<] li- 
gurcs and pale visages gliniin(*ring 
in the glancing lights, under ilie drip- 
ping rain; and, had it not been for 
the numerous sentries scatteredaloiig 
ihelboroughfareSjlbelievewe slioiild 
have been torn to ])ieces hy bands of 
moping idiots, now rendered fero- 
cious from their suflerings, in con- 
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of tl.o iiiadliouses liavine^ 
])ecii (‘leanMl oi* their miserable, help- 
less inmalesjin order to be converted 
into barracks for tiie troops. At all 
of these l)rid;^es sentries were j)ost- 
eil, past wliieh iny conductor and 
myself, to rriy surprise, were franked 
by the, sergeant who accompanied us 
giving the countersign. At lengtii, 
civilly touching his cap, altliough he 
did not refuse tin* piece of money 
tendered by my friend, he left us, 
wishing us good ijight, and saying 
tli<^ coast was clear. We proceeded 
without farther challenge, until we 
came 1 {> a very magniiicent lioiise, 
with some line lrec!s before it. We 
approached the door, and rung the 
floor-bell. It was immediately open- 
ed, and we (uitered a large desolale- 
lof»kii)g \esti])iile, about thirty feel 
^ijuare, lliled in tin' centre with a 
number of bales ol' goods, and a va- 
riely of imM’cbandise, while a lieavy 
AV(»odeii "I air, with cliiiusy oak ba- 
lustrade'', nound round the .«ides of 
it. ^V(‘ tiscemled, and turning to tin* 
rigiiS entered a large well-fnrnislnul 
ioom, uitii a tahh* laid (mt for su])- 
])er, with light s and a comfortahie 
sUn at OIK’ end. Thrtt' young of- 
licers of cuiiiC'sic rs, in their superb 
uniform^, whose breast and l>ack 
pieces wcr<> glittering on a neigli- 
iKMuing sofa, and a colonel ot artil- 
Iciy, vvei(* standing round tlic stov<». 
'J'he colonel, the moment we entered, 
ad(ba“^s(’d my conductor. 

“ ‘ Ah, , we are d(*\ilish hun- 

gry — Irh hu\ (If/H rrr/tu)f()t ni — 
anti Wi*re just on the ])oint of order- 
inir in the t)rovend(*r, had y<ni not 
a]>|)enia'd.' A little more tlian that, 
lln)ught I ; for the food was already 
smoking on tin* table. 

.Mine liost acknowledged the 
speech with a slight smile. 

*• ‘ Hut win) h ive we here V said 
one f»f the young dragoons he 
waited a monn*nt— ‘ vous Fran^ 

rtiis I gave him no answer. He 
then addia ssed me in German : — 
‘ Sprrrhen sir grlmijig Ddtfsch P’ 
“‘Why,’ chimed in my conductor, 
* lie does speak a little I'rench, indif- 
ferently euough ; but still’— 

“ ‘ Well, my dear , how have 

you sped with the Prince V’ 

“ I Why, colonel,’ said my protector, 
ill his cool calm way, ‘ as well as I ex- 
pected. I was of some service to liim 
when he was here before, at the time 


he was taken so very ill, and he has 
not forgotten it, so 1 am not included 
amongst the unfortUMate (h'tmus for 
the payment of the line. But that is 
not all, for 1 am allowed to go to- 
morrow to my father’s, and here is 
my passport.’ 

“ ‘ Wonders will never cease,’ said 
the colonel ; ‘ but who is that boy V’ 

“ ‘ Ho is one of the crew of the 
English boat wdiich tried to cut oil* 

Ckilonel the other evening, near 

Cux haven. His life was saved by a 
very langbable circumstance, cer- 
tainljy — merely by the marshal’s 
sword, from resting on the stove, ha- 
ving become almost red-bot.’ And 
lieic lie detailed the whole transac- 
tion as it took ])lace, whicli «et the 
party a-laughing most heartily. 

“ [ will 111 ways bear witness to the 
extreme amenity with which I was 
now treated by the Erencli oHicers. 
1 ’he evening passed over (piickJy. 
About eleven we retired to rest, my 
friend furnishing me with clotlies, 
and warning me that next morning 
lie would call me at daylight to pro- 
ceed to his latjjej's country seal, 
wln*n' he intimated that I must re- 
main in the meantime. 

“ Next moriiinir 1 was roused ac- 
<*ordinirly, and a long, low, open car- 
riage raltb'd up to the door, just be- 
fore day dawn. Presently the /('- 
I'iiil tvas b(*atcn. and answered by 
tln^ djlleiamt posts in the city, and on 
till* vamj>rirts. 

“^^e drove on,mer(dy slicwiiig our 
pa-^s])uit to the seiitiies at the differ- 
ent bridges until we n‘ached the 
gate, wdiere we had to pull up until 
the ollicev on duly appeared, and had 
scrupulously compared our personal 
a]>pearaiu'e with the written descrip- 
tion. All was found correct, and w^e 
drove on. It surprised me very much, 
after having repeatedly lieavd of the 
great strength of Hamburgh, to look 
out on the large mound of green turf 
that constituted its chief defence. It 
is all true that there was a deep ditch 
and glacis beyond ; but there was no 
covered way, and both the scarp and 
counterscarp were simple eaithen 
embaiiknienls, so that, bad the ditch 
been filled up with fascines, there 
was 110 wall to face the attacking 
force after crossing it, nothing but 
a green mound, precipitous enough* 
certainly, and crowned with a lj>w^ 
parapet wall of masonry, and brisN 
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ling with batteries about half way 
down, so that the muzzles of the guns 
were Hush with the ueiglibouriiig 
country beyond the ditch. Still tliere 
was wanting, to my imagination, the 
strengtii of the high porj>eiidicular 
wall, with its gaping eml)i asnros, and 
frowning cannon. All this time it 
never occurred to me, that to In eacli 
such a (lofeiice as that we looked 
upon was inip(>ssih]e. \ou inig;hl 
Iiave plnmjxMl your shot into it until 
y(Mi hail converted it into an iron 
i.nine, hut no <*haMn couhl Iiave been 
foict‘d ill it hy all the ariiilery in 
lairope; so battering in breaclMiwas 
entirely out oF the rpiestion, and this, 
in truth, constitutedthe great strength 
of th<3 plac(». We arrived, after an 
Imiii’s drive, at llie villa belonging 
to ni}^ protector’s family, and walked 
into a larjre room, with a comfortahlt* 
stove, and e\leii'd\e pre])nrations 
made for a comfortable breakfast. 

“ Presently llinxj young ladies ap- 
peared ; they were his sillers ; bine 
eyed, tair haired, white skinned, 
round steriied, pinmji liule par- 
tridge-'. 

• fLtbfti (ffj'/.'L.s/, 'it : 

the e]d(‘sf. 

/V/v t ncof said he in hrencji, 

\\ iti) a smile. Hm, 1 have 

I'M'eug’nt a si 1 mi:.'' here, a young iv.ig- 

olVieer, v, iio was lee- i.tlv c.i,> 
turediri liie. rh ( v.’ 

*“ An i’hu.'lish ofiieer { achiimed 
the three ladies looking at me, a ])oor 
lifti<3 liiity mid^jliipinan, In my soiled 
Imen, uii'hruj.licd dirty tiow- 

sersi and jacket, u iiii my Iiui(' sijuare 
of wiiite ciolli on the cjdir.r; ami I 
lici-an to lind tiie cioijiieii* Inood 
111 !., tliijg in my cimek''’, and tinglli::'’ 
in my e n s; hn'r their Kindiy ieeliij'.''s 
g(;t the IkuIci' oi a gj-ntlt; pro()en-.ity 
to laugh, and the youngest sai<l — 

■;i hfUKHif)!.' ^Vhf‘rl, find if g ihat h(*r 
i hr man w as Hebrew to me, she tried 
tile otio r tn^ !■:. * Pf;//.v aniccz. n 

jfYvpoyy ic <{*}• If Hi i id 

“ Ilowiwer, 1 soon found that the 
moment they wane, ;,-surioi that i 
was irs r(*aiity an l aigii.dnnrm, tiiey 
all spoke English, and exceedingly 
well too. Our meal was finislicd, 
and I was standing a' flic window 
looking out on a small lawn, wl«ere 
'Wergreens of the rnoj»t beautiful 
kind«i were ehe<|UOied witli little 
ydund chimps of most luxuriant 


hollyhocks, and tlie fruit-trees in the. 
iieighbourliood wen* absolutely bend- 
ing to the earth under their loads of 
apples and pears. 

“ J^resently iiiy friend came up to 
me; my curiosity could no Imiger hi' 
restrained. ‘ Pray, my good sir, 
what peculiar cause, may task, have 
you for shewing me, an entire stran- 
ger to you, all this unexpected kind- 
ness y lam fully aware that 1 ha\ e no 
claim on you.’ 

“ ‘ My good hoy, you say trine ; hut 
1 Iiave spent the* gri'atest ]»art of my 
life in London, although a 11am- 
hurgher horn, and 1 consider you 
ilierefore in the ligiit of a coumi y- 
man ; besides, 1 will not conceal that 
your gallant hearing before DaMjii'^t 
riveted my attention, and (‘ugaired 
my good u islie-.’ 

‘ Pul liow ' vune you to iiave so 
iiiucli iniluenci with the moii--';:e- 
neral, I mean r’ 

“ ‘ For seviuT.) r('.iM‘ns,' le ; 

‘ Um* tho.se, amoijgsL ullii r: , \oii lieanl 
the colonel W'lio has taki i Uie '•ojall 
liberty <*f turning un* oul of my owu 
hou-e in Ilamhui'd) Uicntiou le-'t 
liigiit at siJjipc'r; la.t nirin like Ua- 
voost cannot he judg d o| by com- 
inoii rules, lie ha^^, in short, taki'ii a 
lanc}' to m(‘, lor which you may thank 
y»)ur stars —although >our liih has 
been acluailv saviul by the ihlui e 
havinii’ hiii’m d lii •lingci-'. lait iicie 
comes my falluT.’ 

A V euci’ai'le old man eiifCtcu iia 
rooiu, leaniotr on Id^ stir!,. I was 
iioi oduced in uue im >t.>. 

!!'> ii.ul hrcakfav-lcd In Iii', own 
loom,’ he said, ‘ haNlLL*^ laa-u aiiinif, 
Iwil in* conlil not rc'^l tjulelly alter 
In' h.ui iieanl then', .vas ;ju Liialish- 
r.cni in tiie Imnsc uniii j,e },;nl him- 
self welcoiiied 

I siiall never forget the kiudiu ^ s 
I e.xjierieiiced from thi> worthy In- 
mily — for three da\'s [wasted and 
clothed hy them as if 1 had been a 
member of ihi' family. Like u Imy 
as 1 was, 1 had rira'ii (*ariy loi the 
fourth morning at giey dawn, to he 
aiiiing in dragging the nsiopojid, so 
that it inigiit 1)0 cleaned im*. 7 his 
wan an amiiial ainusernenl, in wliich 
the young men and women in the fa- 
mily, under happier ( ireumstam es, 
had b(;eii in the invariable cusloni of 
joining, and, changed as llie.ie vveri', 
they still preserved the fashion. 'I’hc 
seine was cast in at one cud, loaded 
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^ tlje bottojn with heavy sinks, and 
hnoyaiit at the top with rork lloats. 
W\\ hauled it alou/^ tin'- wliole leiij^lh 
of the pond, thereby drivint^ tlie Irdi 
into au eijclosure about twenty feet 
s juare, witli a ^^luir.e towards the 
pond, ejid another fronting the dull 
ditcli liiat ilowed past beyond it. 
Whenever wc' had Iiiinted tlie wliole 
ot tin; tinny tribes (biirrin;:' those 
slip])ery youths the (uds, who, witii 
ail ih(‘ir ciex ernes :, were lid't to dry 
in the mud) int<i (iie toiis, we iiii- 

1 rdl line luhs, ami p-ots and ])rms, 
avHt \(‘^ieis of all kinds and deserip- 
lh)ns, ‘-01 oT liuMi umuuneiible, 
vvilii rue lai Imiiest-lookii\L:' Dnleh- 
i'l ni, th(‘ earp and Unieii, who Vi aily 
"•uhniilied to their ertpiivity wiiti ail 
bn* j’e-'iy nation oi' iijosi; an<*ieiJt and 
ijuiel waieliijn*n, ^ airei*!)' iiniiratiiiu' 
:m\ "Cii'e (U the in.' on ,*ne‘‘j> of 
ii-, d\, 1* ns j»t h/ :i 'ue hi rlu'i’ sluj'- 

.'i'll iL‘|s i,i iln'Ii biuiid iji'jivy tail'. 

“ /i liitn sj-rnni oi lid'' kimi eouhl 

buvi* piiti e .;nioii..-'I <1 ^imip»d 
} <> \\ iltiout 'Hinmtsrd lau^f.'' 

irr, .hid i' Was uoL uind \» »* h.nl 
tiHiylii the \»lH,l<*oi ii*e li it iji bie 
hwinU and pi, ns d bna.i in salety thai 

I iiad leisuis* to Im k aiioul me. The 
( i<y lav ai)ou1 four mih:^ distant trom 

'I lie w/ioie isnintiy about llani- 
l.hn jb i> I, \ el, e M I'pt liie ^ iyht liank 
below it. of the hold, liver Oil wiiioh 

II s;:inds, tl-e Idbe, '\ he housi' wlieis- 

I dondn ibsl ‘>iood on nearly tin* 
ld;'he>t point »d lliis I^ank, \N’hieh iTui- 
tlnaily sbnn d down into a sv\<iinpy 
l:oi!o\». Ileal ly lev i‘i with the river. 

II llusi isi'-.e a'je.in ,t;isitly until tlie 
swell was ei owned with the ln*:iuri- 
ltd b'-.vn o! Aiioua, and iiniin'di..tei v 
fM'yoini anpi'ans! the rampar-.s emd 
i.ill •'pircs (if ilie m/ide eiiy llseif. 

“ 'I'iie morning' iiad heen ildn-k and 
b^juy, but a-i llm sun ro.'ie, tin* vvidie 
•ih^i lltai. iiiul lioaied mer tin* wdioie 
< <nmtr\, ipadually (S(in*eidrate<l and 
st'ii led down into ;]ie iiollow lieLweeu 
US and 1 lainburaii, eoverinj:; it witli 
.'.n imjiervious veil, whieli even e.\- 
lendtul into the eity iis(»]i', lillins: the 
low’er ])art of it wilii a dense vvliite 
L»ank oi t'o/, vvliieh r(».s<* so lii^h that 
lh<* spir(*s alone, w iili one or tw'o <if 
the most lol’ty buihiinp’s, appeared 
ahov<‘ the isdlinj^' sea of wlijte tleeee- 
like vapour, as if it had heen a model 
ol the stronGjhold, in place of the rea- 
lity, packed in white wool, so dis- 
tinct did it appear, diminished as it 


was in the distaiire. On the tallest 
^pire of the place, which was now 
sjiarklintr in the early sunbeams, the 
French lla", the pestilent tricolor, 
tliat I pas-tree, Avaved slugf^ishly in 
llie faint morning breeze.’* 

“ 1 'pas-tree— bad simile, wdtb regard 
to a llag,” grunted Hang; but 1 let 
id in go on. 

it attracted my attention, and I 
{loiined it out to my patron Pre- 
si‘ntiy it was hauled down, and a sc- 
I icr, of signals was in.ide at the yard* 
arm i)f a spar, tiiat had been slung 
arrows il. Who can they be tele- 
giSAjiiim ;- to liiougiitl, while 1 could 
iiolice my host assume a most an* 
aIou'- .'tod Martled look, while ho 
peered down into the hollow ; but ho 
could s.*j» iioiliing, as the fog bank 
still liiicd tlie whole of the space be- 
l weiui tiicciiy audthe acclivity where 
w •* .Muod. 

Wiiat is biat r' -aid 1; for 1 
A\ .ird, or ibou'iht f beard, a low nun* 
Idiu:; lusiiuiu' noise in liie ravine. 
Mr ‘ ' beard it as well as 1 ap* 

p.ireutly, for he put his liuirer to 
lii> lip*, — is-, much as to say, ‘ Hold 
your tmimic, my good hoy — nuus ver* 

/ >nl 

It bicrv n-:. i — the clrittering of 
hor-« > iioolk, and Tm* clang of scab- 
li.irds w as li(*avd, and, in a twinkling, 
the liiis-ar l ap-' of a ?(piadron of 
iiL»iu fir:iiO)mis emerged from out the 
loiT bank, a-*, cliargiiiL^ up the road^ 
pj-^sod the small gate of green 
h.iNkrl'VMuk at a haud-gallop. I 
ou::iil ti) liavc meuiioiied before that 
my friend's imii^e was situated about 
h:bf way Uj) liie ascent, so tliat the 
ii>in^ round bciiiiid it in llie oppo- 
site <iiri*cliou iVoni tiie city, shutout 
oil View touaiais liie country. After 
ti.»* »lragi)oiis passed, tliere was an in- 
b i val of tvv’(> minutes, wiion a troop 
of living artillery, Avith three six- 
pound tiehl'piece.s, rattled after the 
leading sipiadron, the horses all in a 
lather, at full speed, AAith the guns 
bouniiing and jumping behind them 
as if they had been playthings, fol- 
lowed by their < atasons. lb*esenfly 
we could see tin* leading squadron 
tile to ibi* right — clear the low hedge 
— and then disappear t»ver the crest 
of the hill. Twenty or thirty pion- 
eers, who laid heen carried torwarcl 
hehind as many of the cavalry, Avero 
iioAA' seen hiisilv employ t*d in tilling 
up the ditch, and cutting down tlie 
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short scrubby bodge ; and presently, 
the artillery coining up also, filed off 
sharply to the right, and formed on 
the very summit of the hill, distinct- 
ly visible between us and the grey 
cold streaks of morning. By the time 
Ave had noticed this, tin* clatter in 
our immediate neigiihourhood tvas 
renewed, and a group of mounted 
oflicers daslied j)ast us, up the path, 
like a wliirlwind, followed, at a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, by a single 
cavalier, apparently a general oflicer. 
Thes(‘ did not stop, as ih(*y rod<i at 
speed past the spot where the artil- 
lery were in position, but, dipping 
over the summit, disappeared down 
the road, from which they did not 
appear to diverge, uiilil they Avere 
lost to our vi(‘'v beyond the erest of 
the hill. The lium aiul hn//, and 
anon, the ‘ nu'asured tread of march- 
ing men,’ in the vall(»y between u.-> 
and Hambiirgb, still continued. The 
leading files of a light infantry regi- 
ment liow appeared, swinging along 
at a round trot, with tlieir muskets 
poised ill their right liands— no 
knajisacks on tlieir hacks. Tiie}' ap- 
peareil to follow the route of the 
group of niouiiteil oificers, until we 
could see a ]mtr of white smoke, 
then another and a third from the 
field-pieces, followed by thudding 
reports, there being no bigli ground 
nor yirecipitous bank, nor water in 
the neiglibourJiood to vellcct tin* 
sound, and make it emulate Jove’s 
thunder. At this, they .struck across 
the fields, and forming beliind the 
guns, lay down fiat on their faces, 
Avherc they were soon hid from our 
view by tlie wreaths of white smoke, 
as the sluggish morning breeze roll- 
ed it down tlie hill side towards 
us. 

“ * Wiiat the deuce (Mii all this 
mean — is it a review ?* said I, in my 
innocence. 

“ ‘ A 7'f‘connoi^sance in force,’ 
groaned my frien<i. “ ^ The Allied 
troops must be at band— now, God 
help ys !* 

“ The Avomeii, like friglitened 
hares, paused to look uj) in their bro- 
ther’s face, as luj kept his eye stea- 
dily turned towards the ridges of the 
hill, and, when he involuntarily 
jvrung Ills hands, they gave a loud 
scream, a fearful concerto, and ran 
off into the house.” 


“ A loud ficroam — a fearful con-« 
certo,” cpioth Bang — “ Bad phrase, 
Tom ; but let us get along.” 

“ The breeze at this moment 
‘ aside the shroud of battle cast,’ 
and Ave heard a faint bugle call, like 
an echo Avail in the distance, from 
beyond the hill. It was instantly 
answered by the loud, startling if fare 
of a dozen of the light infantry bugles 
above us on the hill-side, and w(‘ 
could see them suddenly start from 
their lair, and form ; while, hetweem 
us and the clearing morning sky, the 
cavalry, magiiific<l into giants in tlu‘ 
strong ndief on tlie oulliru^ of the 
hill, were driven in straggling patrols, 
like chaff, ovt'i* the summit — iheir 
sabres sparkling in the level sun- 
beams, and the reports of tlie red 
llashcis of their pistols crai’kliiig down 
upon UJ*. 

“ ‘ They are driven in on tlie in- 
fantry,’ said Mr Me was right 

— l)ut the liirht battalion immediau*- 
ly charged over the hill, with a loud 
hurrah, after admitting th(‘ beaten 
liorso through their intervals, who. 
however, to give the devils their dm 
lorrned again in an instant, umler the 
shelt(‘r of the high ground. I'ln* ar- 
tillery again opened their fire — tlu^ 
('rivalry oiu'e mon* advanced, and 
presently we (‘ould see nothing but 
the ficl(l-pi(»ces, with iIkmp three se- 
j)arat(» groups of soldieis stamling 
<jui(jtly by them, — a siir(‘ proof 
that tlie (‘iieiny’s pickets were now 
out of (‘aniioii-eliot, and bad been 
driven back on tlic main body, and 
lliat tlie rceounffis^ann. was still ad- 
vancing. 

“ Wjiat will not an habitual expo- 
sure to danger do, even with Uiiuler 
Avomen ? 

‘‘ ‘ Tlie French hav<; advaiic(‘d, so 
let us Jiave our breakfast, Julia, iny 
dear,’ said Mr as we <*ntered 
the bouse. ‘'Flie Allied Forces would 
have been welcome, Jiowever ; and 
surely, if they do come, they will 
respect our sufferings and lielpless- 
iieK«».’ 

“ TJie eldest sister, to Avhom lie 
spoke, shook her liead mournfully ; 
but, nevertheless, betook lierself to 
her task of making coffee. 

" ‘ What rumbling and rattling is 
that?’ said to an old servant 
Avho had ju^t entered the room. 

‘ Two waggons with wounded 
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men, sir, have passed onwards to- 
wards tlie town.* 

“‘Ah!’ said mine host, in great 
bitterness of spirit. 

“ Blit allons, we proceeded to make 
the best ot‘ our time — Ham, good 

' , excellent — eggs, fresli — cof- 
fee, superb — when we again heard 
the field -piin es above us open their 
fire, and in the intervals we could 
di'^tinguisb the distant rattle of miis- 
ki'try. Presently tliis rolling fire 
r^laekcnied, and after a few scattming 
shots here and there, ceased aitoge- 
iher; but th(‘ cannon on the liill 
still continued to play. Wc; werc‘by 
this tirni* all standing in a cluster in 
lln‘ porch of the villa, before which 
stood the tubs with the finny spoil 
of the fi-lepoiid, ouasniall paddock 
of \ civet grass, about forty yards 
‘'jjuare, separated from the high-road 
hy a low ornamental fenet* of green 
basket work, as already mentioned, 
rill* firing from the great guns in- 
cursed, and ('V(‘ry now and then I 
thought [ luMird a distant sound, a•^ 
if I lie reports of lh(‘ guns above us 
had been ndlected from some [ne- 
r’i|)itons liatik. 

“ ‘ 1 did not know that there was 
any echo hi*re,’ said lh(» youngest 
tfirl. 

Ala-;, Janeiu*!’ said lior bro- 
tlu'r, ‘ I fear tliat is no echo;' and 
he ])ut np his hand to his car, and 
iistmu'd in In eathless suspense, 1’lie 
sonnd was repeated. 

.fhe llussian cannon repiving to 
tlios«‘ on 1 he hill !’ said IMr ' ' with 
startling miergy. ‘ (lod Indj) us I it 
<*an no longm- In* an afi’air of posts ; 
ihe heads of the Allied columns must 
lx*, in sight, for the Frencli skirmish- 
ers aic uinpiestionalily driven in.’ 

“ A b'reneh oHieer at this moment 
ratlleil past us down the road at 
speed, and vanished in the hollow, 
taking the diveetion of the town. Uis 
bat fell olV, as bis horse sw(*rvcd a 
little at the open gate, as be passed. 
He never stopped to pick it up. 
Presently a round shot, with a lotid 
ringing and hissing sound, pitched 
ov(‘r the hill, and knocked one of 
the fisb-tubs close to us to pieces, 
scattering the ])oor fish all about the 
lawn. With the reckleseness of a 
mere, boy I dashed out, and was 
busy picking them up, when Mr 
■ called to me to come back. 

“ ‘ Let us go in, and await what 


may befall ; I dread what the ty’— 
Here he prudently checked himself, 
remembering no doubt, ‘ that a bird 
of the air might carry the mattcr’- 
‘ I dread what /le may do, if they 
are really investing the place. At 
any rate, here, in the very arena 
where the struggle will doubtless be 
fiercest, we cannot abide. So go, 
iny dear sisters, and pack up what- 
ever you may have most valuable, 
or most necessary. Nay, no tears ; 
and I will attend to our poor old 
father, and get the carriage ready, 
if, (h)d belpiiie, I dare use it.' 

“ ‘ But where, in the name of all 
that is fearful, shall we go V’ said 
his sf*cond sister. ‘ Not back to 
Hamburgh — not to endure another 
sea’^on of siicli deep d(‘gradatioii— 

not to be exposed to the Oh 

brother, yon saw we all submitted 
to our fate without a murmur, and 
laboured cheerfully on the fortifi- 
caliuns, when cornpelh*(l to do so 
hy that inhuman monster Davoust, 
anlid^t the ribaldry of a licentious 
soldimy, Jiierely b(*cause poor Ja- 
nette had heljied to embroider a 
standard for the brave Hanseatic 
J .egion — you know how we bore ibis’ 
— here the sweet girl held out her 
delicate hands, galled hy actual and 
unwonted labour — ‘ and many other 
indignities, until that awful night, 
when — No, brother, ?/>■ shall await 
llie arrival of tlie Russians, even 
should we see oiiroma* happy home 
converted into a field of battle; but 
into the city u'c shall }}of go.' 

“ ‘ Be it so then, iny dearest sister. 
— \VillieIm, put up the sfu/i/ u'ugcn,* 

“He bad scarcely returned into the 
breakfast-room, when the door o])en- 
ed, and the very hinidsome young of- 
ficer, the aide-de-camp of the Prince, 
whom I had seen the night 1 was car- 
ried before Davoust, entered, splash- 
ed np to the eyes, and much heated 
and excited. 1 noticed blood on the 
hilt of his sword. His orderly sat 
on his foaming steed, right opposite 
where 1 stood, wiping his Moody 
sabre on Ids horse’s mane. The w'o- 
men grew' pale ; but still they had 
presence of mind enough to do the 
honours with self-possession. The 
stranger wished us a good morning; 
and oil being asked to sit down to 
breakfast, he unbuckled his su'ord, 
throw^ it from him with a dash on 
the floor, and then, with all the grace 
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in the world, addressed himself to 
discuss the comestibles. He tried a 
slight approjich to jesting now and 
then; but seeing the heaviness of 
heart which prevailed amongst the 
women, he, with the good-breeding 
of a man of the world, forbore to 
press his attentions. 

“ Breakfast being finished, and the 
ladies having retired, lie rose, buck- 
led on his sword again, drew on his 
gloves, and taking his hat in his 
hand, he advanced to the window, 
and desired his men ‘ to fall in.’ 

“ ‘ Men — what men said poor 
Mr 

‘ Wliy, tile Marshal has had a 
company of supeurs for these three 
days back in the adjoining village — 
they are now here.’ 

“^llere!* exclaimed ‘ vviiat 

do the sappers herc ?^ Two of tlie 
soldiers carried slow matches in 
their hands, while tiieir muskets 
were slung at their backs. ‘ There 
is no mine to be s])rung ben* 

Tlie young otficer lieard iiim 
with great politeness, but declined 
giving any ant-wer. The next nio- 
menl be turned towards the ladies, 
and was making liimself as agree- 
able as lime and circumstances 
would admit, when a shot <ianie 
crashing through the roof, broke, 
down the ceiling, and knocking tlie 
Hue of the stove to pieces, rebound- 
ed from tlie wall, and rolled harm- 
lessly beneath the table. He was 
the only iiersoji who did not start, 
or evince any dread. He merely east 
bis eyes upward and smiled. He 
then turned to poor who stood 
quite collected, but v ery pahq near 
where the stove had stood, and liehl 
out liis hand to him. 

‘ On my honour,’ said tiic young 
^oldie^, ‘ jt grieves me to the very 
heart; but 1 must obey my orders, 
it is no longer an alfair of posts; tlii! 
enemy is pres'-ing on us in forc<?. The, 
zVHied columns are, iu sight; iheir 
cannon-shot have but now penetra- 
ted your roof ; v»e iiave but driven 
in tlieir pickets; very soon they 
will be here ; and in the event of 
their advance, my orders are to 
burn down this house and the neigli- 
buriog village/ 

A audden flush rushed into Mr 
###'g yface. * Indeed I does the 
Prinee rejsJly’ — ^ 

The young officer bowed, and 


with something more of bternness in 
his manner than lie had yet used, lie 
said, ‘ Mr ♦ * 1 duly appreciate 

your situation, and respect your 
feelings; but tin? Prince of Eck- 
muhl is my superior officer, and 
under other circumstances’ — Here 
he slightly touched the hilt of liis 
sword. 

‘ For myself 1 don’t care,’ said 
,t * ‘ Put what is to become of my 

sisters >’ 

‘ They must jiroceed to Ham- 
burgh/ 

“ ‘ Very well — let me order tlie 
sluhl icagt and give us, at all 
events, half au hour to move our 
valuables/ 

<i < Certainly/ said tlie young offi- 
t er ; ‘ and I will myr^eif vsee you safe 
into the city/ 

“ Who says that ct*ls cannot be 
ma<Ie used to skinning The poor 
girls ciuitinued tiieir little jirepara- 
tions with an alacrity and ]neseiicc 
of mind tliat truly surprised me. 
There was neither screaming nor 
fainting, and by the time the car- 
riapit was at the door, they, with 
two female domestics, were ready 
to mount, I cannot better describe 
their vehicle, than by comparing it 
to a canoe mounted on four wheels, 
connected by a long perch, with a 
coach-box at the, bow, and three aig 
bqdies hung athwart ships, or slung 
inside of the canoe, hy lealJier thongs. 
At the moment we wm e staning, Mr 
> • if came dost* to m(», and whis- 
pereiJ, ‘ Do you think your sliij) will 
still be in the river 

1 answered that 1 made no doubt 
she wa!3. 

* But even ii* she be not,’ said he, 
‘ tiie Holstein bank is open to us. 
Anywhere hut Ilarriburgh now.^ 
And the scalding tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

“ At this moment tliere, was a bus- 
tle on the hill top, and presently the 
artillery began once more to play, 
while the musketry breezed uj) again 
in tlie distance. A mounted bugler 
rode half way down the hill, and 
sounded the recall, T'he young offi- 
cer hesitated. The man waved his 
liand, and blew the adcaucc. 

“ ‘ It must be for us — answer it.’ 
His bugle did so. ‘ Bring the pitrb, 
men — tlie flax — so now — break the 
windows, and let the air in — set the 
house on fire ; and, Sergeant Guido, 
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romaia to prevent it being extin- 
guished— I shall fire the village as 
we i»ass through.’ 

“ lie gave the word to faee about, 
and desiring th (3 men to follow at 
the same swinging run with which 
th(i whohi of the infantry had origi- 
nally advanced, he spurred his horse 
against the hill, and soon disappeared. 

My host’s resolution se<*nied now 
taken, 'rurning to the sergeant— 

‘ My good tel low, the rccunnuisaiice 
will soon be returning; 1 shall ])re- 
eede it into the town.’ 

“ 'J'ln» man, a tine vu ilc mou^fac/ie, 
hesitated. 

“ i\iy friend saw it, and hit him in 
a Fi enchmau’s inor>l assailable quar- 
ter.” 

“ \\ hicli is lhat,'i’om said Aurou ; 
‘‘ stem or stern — a ////orq or a 

“ Now, don’t, liiydear sir,” said 1, 
intri*atiiiy ly. il(» r(*aii on, — “ TJie 
ladies, my unod man — tin* ladies — 
\ou would not have them drive 
7u(//\ii with the tro<q)s, eAposed most 
lik(‘ly to the lire of tiie Frussian ad- 
^^m(• *(1 guard, would you r” 

“ 'J in' jiijiii groundsel Jiis niuskei, 
and touche J hv^ eap — * Fass on.’ 

‘S\\»ay we trundled, until coming 
to a C(OHs-rt)ad, we turned down to- 
AVoJ’ds lot* and at ilo* ae.gle we 

could st'i* thick wreaths of smoko 
t up into ihe air, shewing that 

the jjarharous order iiud heeu but 
too t'liectuallv lullilltMl. 

“ ‘ Wh.e i-j tiiaty’ s.iiti A 

lioi' • willi his ridt*r eiilac.L’led, and 
di\:'.:^:etl hy the slirnip, j>a.ssed us at 
I nil ^p(^‘d, loaMiJg a Jong track (d 
Idood tin t.ie load. ‘ \Viio is that r’ 
'The, eucitdiiiian drove on, and gave 
no :>.iis\vcr; until, at a sinnp turn, 
we ciime e.poii the bruised and now 
ln(’athless ])ody oi‘ the young oliicer, 
who had so rec»*,ntly obeyed the sa- 
vage beitosts of liiy brutal conunand- 
er. There was a musket-shot right 
in te.e middle of his line forehead, 
like a small him? point, vrith one or 
two heavy black drops blood 
oozing from it. 11 is pale f(*atures 
wore a mild and placid expression, 
evincing llniL tin* nmnbcrless lacora- 
Tmns and bruises, which were e>i- 
dent through his torn unii’urm, had 
beeniniiiciedona breathless corpse.” 

” Hut what became of the empty 
horse, Tom ?” I laughed. 

“ All, you iinuiicuiB — no interest 


in that noble animal — all tar and 
pitch with you”- 

Mr Bang had b(?fore now been 
awfully gravelled, whenever he 
came in contact with the ft?w words 
of German which had been intro- 
duced into the Log, but at present 
he was nonplussed altogether. Ta- 
king up the thread of the story 
which we have just dropped, the 
TiOg went on to say, “ That the s(uhl 
wagen had carried on for a mile far- 
ther 01*80, but the bring seemed to ap- 
proximate, whereupon our host sung 
out” — “ lAird,” said Aaron, “ what 
a c[ueer dial<*ct ! ^Vhy, deuce take 
me if 1 can ])ronounce it ! I say, 
Thoma.s how do you give this 

“ ^Vhy, as it is written, my dear 
sir ; but stop, i will read it — Fuhrt 
Zuy Schtcagt r — Wir Ktnnintn nicht 
irifkrF ThctcyKhrnc'i^oi ihefiermau 
pronunciation, if he had over heard 
it sptikeri, would have saved all the 
Avortliy leliovv’.s scruples. 

‘‘ Tin* driver of llu* sAuJtl wagen 
skill jeil along, nnril we arrived at 
tlie beautiful, at a mile olT, but the 
bcii'^tly, win*!! cioi?o to, village of 
DIankonesi*.” 

* A’ilo slyle tliat,” again chimed 
in Aaron, absolutely vicious — why, 
Tom’ 

** Now, iny dear sii,” said I, 
“ 1 have repeatedly lold you I was a 
mere boy, and” 

“ Foo, poo/’ (pmtii tiic planting 
;>tt(jrney ; “ l» t me Jog on.” 

*‘\Viien tiio rotfurc sto])ped in the 
\ illagCjtlu're se(‘med to be a nonplus^ 

« tiifn, to coin a wtird for the noucc, 
between my friend, and his sisters. 
I'liey said sometliiiig very sliarply; 
and with a degree of determination, 
tliai startled me. lie gave no an- 
swer. Fre.seutly the Amazonian 
aliack was ri'imwed. 

“ ‘ We shall go nil board,’ said 
they. 

“ ‘ \ cry well,’ said he ; " but have 
paticnee, liave patience.’ 

“‘No, no; Wann icird man sic/i 
vhisclullhi iniissi n 

“ By this time we vv'ore in the heart 
of the village, and surroninled with 
a whole lot, forty at the least, of 
Blaiikenesi* boatmen. We w'ere not 
long in selecting one of the llcetcst- 
looking of those very licet boats, 
when vv<* all trundled on hoard, tmd 
I now witnessed what struck me as 
being an awful sign of the times* 
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The very coachman of the stulil wa^ 
gen, after conversing a moment with 
his master, returned to his team, tied 
the legs of the poor creatures as they 
stood, and then with a sharp knife 
cut their jugular veins through and 
through on the right side, having pre- 
viously reined them up sharp to the 
left, so that, before starting, we could 
see three of the team, which con- 
sisted of four superb bays when we 
started, level with the soil and dead ; 
the near wheeler only holding out 
on his forelegs. 

Wc shoved off at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, and after having 
twice been driven into creeks on the 
Holstein shore by bad weather, wc 
arrived about two n(»xt morning 
safely on board the Torch, which 
immediately got under weigh for 
England. After my story had been 
told to the Captain, I left my pre- 
server and bis sisters in his hands, 
and I need scarcely say that they 
liad as hearty a welcome as the 
worthy old soul could give them, 
and dived into the midshipman’s 
birth for a morsel of comfort, wlicre, 
in a twinkling, 1 was far into the 
secrets of a pork j)io.” 

‘‘ A pork pic !” said Aaron Bang, 

“ A pork pie !” said Paul Gelid, 

“ Why do you know,” said Mr 
Wagtail — I — why, I never in alf 
wg life saw a pork pie.” 

My dear Pepperpot,” cliimed in 
Gelid, we both forget. Don’t you 
remember the day we dined with 
the Admiral at the Pen, in July last?” 

No,” said Wagtail, “ I totally for- 
get it.” Bang, 1 saw, was all this 
while chuckling to himself — I ab- 
solutely forget it altogether.” 

“ Bless me,” said Gelid, don’t 
you remember the beautiful cali- 
peevor we had that day ?” 

“ Really I do not,” said Pepper- 
pot, “ I have had so many good feeds 
there.” 

“ Why,” continued Gelid, ‘‘ Lord 
love you, Wagtail, not remember 
that calipeever, so crisp in the broil- 
ing?” 

“ No,” said Wagtail, “ really I do 
not.” 


** Lord, man, it had a pudding in 
its btllg^ 

“ Ob, now I remember,” said 
Wagtail. 

Bang laughed outright, and I could 
not help making a hole in my man- 
ners also, even prepared as I was for 
iny jest by my sable crony Pegtup. 

Aaron looked at mo with one of 
his (piizzical grins; “ Cringle, my 
darling, do you keep these Logs 
still ?” 

I do, my dear sir, invariably.” 

“ What,” struck in little Wagtail, 

the deuce, for instance, shall 1, and 
Paul, and Aaron there, all be embalm- 
ed or preserved” (“ Say pickled,” 
(|uoth the Ijitter) in tliese said logs 
of yours ?” This was too absurd, and 
1 could not answer my allies for 
laughing. Gelid had been swaying 
liimself backwards and forwards, 
half asleep, on the hind legs of his 
chair all this while, pulling away at 
a cigar. 

“ All!” said he Jialf asleep, and 
bill partly overhearing what was 
going on; “ Ah, Tom, my dear, you 
ilon’t say tliat we sliall all be banded 
down to our poster” — a long yawn — 
‘‘ to our poster”— another yawn— 
when Bang, watching his opportu- 
nity as lie sat oppositt*, gently touch- 
ed one of the fore-legs of the ba- 
lanced chair with his toe, while he 
finished Gelid’s sentence by inter- 
jecting, Mors,' as the Coiicli fell back 
and lioundered over on his stern. 
His tormentor drawling out in wick- 
ed mimicry — 

Yes, dear Gelid, so sure as you 
have been landed down on your pos- 
teriors now, ah, you i.hall lx; handed 
down to your posterity hereafter, by 
that pestilent little scamp Cringle. 
Ah, Tom, I know you— Paul, Paul, 
it will be j)auh post futurum, with 
you, my lad.” 

Here we were interrupted by my 
steward’s entering with his tallow 
face. “ Dinner on the table, sir.” 
We adjourned accordingly. 

We shall take the balance of 
the log to-morrow, Tom, eh ?” said 
el Schor Bang. 
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Tithes — are they not a grievous 
impost — are they not a tax upon in- 
dustry — paid by the consumer? 
Irish tithes — are they not peculiarly 
odious and oppressive, superadding 
to all the other objections to which 
they are liable, this chief one, that 
people of one denomination are com- 
pelled to pay the religious instruc- 
tors of those of another ? These are 
questions much agitated at the pre- 
sent day; and to the consideration 
of wliich we have resolved to devote 
a few pages. 

'J'lie view Avhich we propose to 
take will be strictly ])ractical. We 
will, tlicrefore, consider tithes not 
as they wcre^ Imt as they are ; not 
as they have reference to the rights 
of tlie clergy “ c/i but to the 

exercise of those riglits “ in actu 
our object being to see how the pre- 
sent system actually works, and to 
(uideavour, w ith as mucli fairness as 
possible, to ascertain the value of 
tlie objections that liave been alleged 
against it. 

' In tlie first place, it is to be ob- 
served, tliat a very considerable por- 
tion of the land of this country is not 
subject to tithe. AVe believe about 
one-tbird, at least, may be so reckon- 
ed. Hut the ainomit of this exemp- 
tion is usually measured by the in- 
crease in the rent of such lamb over 
and above the rent of land not so 
exempted. Now, that the tenant can 
be benefited by a mere transfer to tlie 
landlord of proceeds wdiicli w ould 
otberw'ise belong to the clergyman, 
is more, w'e think, than the new doc- 
trines of political economy have as 
yet made plain to the common sense 
of mankind. Hut of this anon. 

It is, in the next place, to be coii- 
hidered, that by law' all lands for the 
first time brouglit into cultivation, 
are exempt from tithes for seven 
years : a provision wdiicli would seem 
well calculated to render that possi- 
ble case, wdiicli is such a favourite 
with our modem illuminees, namely, 
that land which cannot pay a rent, 
may yet be subjected to tithe,- a per- 
fect nonentity in practice. ' 

The case which w’^e are to consi- 
der, therefore, is simply tliis, that 
land which has been at least seven 


years under cultivation, is liable to 
the subtraction of a tenth of its pro- 
duce, which goes into the granary of 
the clergyman, or is by him com- 
muted for money. Now’’, in consi- 
dering wliether this is, or is not, a 
grievance, the first question that oc- 
curs is, does such land, or does it 
not, pay a rent ? For, if it does, it is 
quite clear that its produce is more 
than sufficient to pay tlie W'ages of 
labour and the protits of stock ; and 
tithe can only be a grievance w'heii, 
by a collusion between landlord and 
tenant, a rent is exacted and agreed 
to, which encroaches on the rights of 
the clerical proprietor. In that case, 
he must either forego his just de- 
mand, or enforce it by coinpelliug 
the tenant to pay him his dues out 
of the fund destined to the replacing 
of his capital. For instance, sup- 
pose the produce of the land repre- 


sented ]>y 10 

If w'e represent the w ages of 
labour and the profits of 
stock by 1,; 

There will remain, after these 
are deducted, 30 

Now' the full titlie of the gross 
]>roduce w ill be 4 

So that lierc will remain to 
the cultivator, after tblip is 
paid, 20 


l iiless, therefore, the produce re- 
presented by tliis last number be 
insufficient to remunerate the labour 
and capital employed by rearing it, 
it is clear that tithe can be no grie- 
vance to tlie farmer. And if it be 
insufficient, wliy should the labour 
and capital be so employed ? If the 
former were compelled to cultivate 
under adverse circumstances, he 
might complain. But when he 
chooses to do so, either bis conduct is 
unwise, or his complaint is unfound- 
ed ; and, in neither case, can he or 
ought he, to look for redress from 
the legislature. Should he, however, 
say, that lie w ould be very w ell sa- 
tisfied with the return indicated by 
the number 20, but that a large de- 
duction must be made from that in 
the shape of rent, the answer is ob* 
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vious, as an honest man, he should 
not agree to pay a rent wliicli should 
leave him unable to liquidate a claim 
that was anterior to such an obligation. 

Now, in point of fact, is any land 
subject to tithe, which either does 
not, or might not yield a rent r We 
believe not. M e believe*, that in the 
United Empire none sucli could be 
truly specified. And, if this be so, 
is it not clear to demonstration, that 
tithe is not considered^ either by land- 
lords or tenants, an impost which 
overburdens the land ? Since, if they 
did so consider it, they could not 
demand, or submit, to a rent, with- 
out acting, at the same time, with 
cruelty, impolicy, and injustice. 

When a farmer is about to make 
an ofler for land, lie considers the 
various claims to wliicli it is subject, 
and which must be satislied before 
it can make him any return ; ami he 
either will not, or ought not, to make 
any offer whicli does not leave iiim 
a profit in the concern, after nil pre- 
vious charges have been paid, Now, 
if it do l(*avo him this [irolit, he may 
be glad of his bargain ; and, if it do 
not, lie has no one to blame but him- 
self. 

But the proprietor, he who holds 
the land in fee, is not he a sufferer 
by the exaction of tithes ? Certain- 
ly not. He is possessed of the land 
cither by grant or purchase. If by 
the former, tithe was expressly re- 
served ; so that that portion of the 

i iroduce never was his. If by the 
atter, the amount of tithe was taken 
into account in estimating the value 
of the land, and the purchase-money 
was only an equivalent for its value 
diminished by that amount^ so that 
in neither case can the proprietor be 
said to be aggrieved. 

If, indeed, a tyrannical govern- 
ment were to force upon an honest 
and patriotic gentleman a property 
of three or four thousand a-ycar, 
upon condition of Lis paying tithes, 
we think he would have much rea- 
son to complain. But when he ac- 
cepts the grant gladly upon such 
conditions, we rather think it a lit- 
tle unreasonable in his successors, 
whose rights are all derived from 
him, to set up any claim to hold the 
land without complying with these 
conditions. If theytire discontented 
with the conditions, let them relin- 


quish the land. But, if they resolve 
to hold the land, let them adhere to 
Uie conditions. These are no harder 
now than they were at first.* And 
the tenants of any of these proprie- 
tors might, with as much colour of 
justice, withhold from them their 
rentSy as they withhold from the mi- 
nisters of religion th(3 funds alloca- 
ted for their maintenance, and se(*u- 
red to them by the very instruments 
by whieh the right of exacting these 
rents was created. 

It should, then, be constantly held 
in mind, that tithe is a lien upon 
land whieh precedes rent ; which was 
created before rent was paid ; for 
which a due allowance was made in 
the various arrangements !)et\veen 
landlord and tenant; and wliicli, 
therefore, without any hardshij), 
may, and by common eijuity ought 
to be satisfied, before any r(*nt slionl*! 
be exacted. 

It will, however, lx; said, that, al- 
though neither landlords nor tenant's 
have reason to coini>!ain of tithes, 
the public at large may Iiav(* reason 
so to complain; in as much as tithes 
arc paid by the consumn\ is 

the new form which the qiu'stion 
has assumed, and which has be<‘n 
given to it by the late David llicar- 
do. It deserves, and it shall receive 
au attentive consideration. 

Ricardo’s notidn respeeting tithes 
is a kind of corollary deduced from 
his theory of rent. To understand 
the former, therefore, it will be ne- 
cessary to state the latter. 

The cause of rent ho asserts to bt* 
the varying fertility of different soils. 
And rent itself he defines to he the 
difference between the produce of 
the same amount of capital, wlnm 
employed upon inferior and superior 
land. It will, he says, be the earner 
thing to a cultivator to invest a small- 
er capital in the cultivation of pro- 
ductive ground, and pay a coriain 
rent, as to invest a larger capital in 
the cultivation of ground for which 
he may pay no rent, but which is less 
productive. 

If Ricardo had contented liimself 
with stating this as a fnety without 
proceeding to assign it as a cause*, or 
to make it the foundation of a theory, 
it would beall very well.ltmight evid 
serve to illustrate the Jaw according 
to which rent varies. But it is sur- 
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prising, that it should have escaped 
his penetration, tliat rent would exist 
if there was no difference in the fer- 
tility of laud, provided only its extent 
ions limited : and that it is thaty as 
compared with the vy *»ts of mankind, 
and not its varying rertility, that is 
the cause of rent, which, although it 
may be in many instances meusuredy 
yet is never occasioned by that dif- 
ference of productiveness to which 
by him it is solely attributed. But 
upon this subject we cannot do bet- 
ter than lay liefore the reader the 
clear and conclusive observations of 
(^)lorjel Thomson. In his tract, en- 
titled, “ Th(‘ 'FriK* Theory of Rent,” 
he thus writes — “ In this account, 
the matters of fact stated in the out- 
set are entirely and absj)liitely true. 
Tlie fallacy lies in assuming to be the 
cause, what in reality is only a con- 
sefjiience. Proof spirit sells for a 
c(‘rtain ]iric(», and niore diluted spi- 
rits sell for inferior i)rices till they 
come to tiiat which is wortli no more 
than water ; — tfo rt fore, tlie reason 
Avliy proof sjjirit sells for a high 
})rice is, tliat tliere are weaker s[)i- 
rits Avhieh are selling for a lower; 
and if there liad happened to Jiave 
been no weaker spirits, tlie proof 
s])irit would not have sold at all. 
Tliis is a speeimeti of the kind of 
fallaey involved. Tliere is precisely 
the same millity of proof, that what 
is quite true with respect to the con- 
comitant circumstances wiieu they 
Jmppeii to exist, is therefore the es- 
sential and inse])arabh» cause, with- 
out which the principal phenomenon 
could not liave taken place. Whm 
it happens, or even if it always hap- 
pens, that there exist soils of various 
degrees of productiveness don n to 
tliat which does no more than replace 
the expense of cultivation with the 
necessary profit, and that men are 
moreover acquainted with the art of 
forcing increased crops, by the appli- 
cation of more capital — all that is 
stated w’ith respect to the rent being 
equal to the diff(?reiice between the 
higbest and the lowest returns, is as 
necessarily and undeniably true as 
any thing that has been stated with 
respect to proof spirit. But all this 
is no manner of evidence that these 
circumsttiiices are the c/iuses of the 
principal photionienon, and that it 
could not have existed without 
them, — in one case more than in the 


other. In both cases this kind of 
conclusion is a pure fallacy, a simple 
‘ non causa jiTo causal On the truth 
or falsehood of this hang the merits 
of the whole of what is called the 
Ricardo Theory of Rent, and tlu? 
consequences derived from it.” 

Ill ])o5nt of fact, the inferior soils, 
instead of being the cause why rent 
increases, are rather causes why it is 
limited in its amount. The only effect 
of their non-existence in any given 
case would be, to cause the rent of 
the superior (jualities of land to be 
higher. They are brought into cul- 
tivation for the purpose of reducing 
the monopoly pi ice, which would be 
obtained by the cultivation of better 
land, if there were no other compe- 
titors in the market. 

‘‘ Tlie value of corn,” says Ri- 
cardo, “ is regulated by the ({uautity 
of labour bestowed on its produc- 
tion on that (juality of land, or with 
that portion of capital which pays no 
rent.” Vi indph'< {f VoHikfd Eco- 
noitty. — P, O’J. 

‘‘ The vtilue of corn,” observes 
(’oloiiel Thomson, “is not rei^ulatinl 
by this; but does itself regulate the 
quality of land and the portion of 
capital, that can be brought into ac- 
tion with a profit. The inverted pro- 
position, as given above, amounts to 
saying, that the price of coni is re- 
iruhited by the cost for which it can 
be produced, on the host ([uality of 
land, or with the least jiortiou of ca- 
pital that can be brouglit into acti- 
vity, with a living profit at the going 
jyj'icc ; or, in other words, tliat tlie 
juice is regulated by the price, which 
is reasoning in a circle.” 

“ Again,” Ricardo says, “ nothing 
is more common than to hear of the 
advantages which the laud possesses 
over every other source of useful 
produce, on account of the surplus 
which it yields in the form of rent. 
Yet when the land is most abundant, 
most productive, and most fertiie, it 
yields no rent ; and it is only when 
its powers decay, and less is yielded 
in return for labour, that a share of 
the original produce of the more fer- 
tile portion is set apart for rent.” 

Upon this, Uolouel Thomson re- 
marks. — “ Among the properties here 
assigned as the causes of no nnt, the 
property of alnnuhinccy or of unap- 
propriated land not having begun to 
be scarce, is the only effective one. 
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nlably true, that tithe cannot con- 
stitute any part of the market price 
of com, when that price is regulated 
by the produce raised upon lauds 
that are tithe-free- Ann it must, 
generally speaking, be so regulated, 
when BO large a proportion of the 
lands employed in agriculture is so 
circumstanced. Price rises, iffit be- 
cause tithe is paid, but because de- 
mand presses against supply. No 
man will cultivate his ground merely 
In order to pay a tithe, if he can do 
nothing more. Price must have risen 
in consequence of an increase in the 
effectual demand, before land which 
is subject to tithe will be cultivated ; 
and thus the market price of all pro- 
duce grown upon the lands of a 
better quality will have so far ex- 
ceeded the cost price, as to leave, 
after paying the profits of stock and 
the wages of labour, a very consi- 
derable residuum, which will be 
shared between the clergyman and 
the landlord ; the clergyman separa- 
ting his tenth, and the landlord ap- 
propriating the remainder. 

But we do not agree with this able 
writer, that even if all lands were 
subject to a uniform tithe, /hat bur- 
den could be thrown upon the con- 
sumer in any case, beyond the pre- 
cise point of time when the market 
price was just sufficient to pay the 
tithe, the profits of stock, and the 
other expenses of cultivation. Up 
to that point of time, the land would 
not be cultivated ; for no one would 
consent to cultivate it at a loss. And 
after that point of time there would 
begin to accumulate that residuum 
above the cost price, which consti- 
tutes the fund out of which tithe 
and rent must be finally paid. So 
that the tithe would be thrown up 
upon what may be denominated the 
surplus profits; and, therefore, could 
not, in any such case, constitute any 
portion of the expenses of produc- 
tion. 

This, howefdr, will be said to be 
the question— Would it be thus 
thrown up, or would it be projected 
upon the consumers ? IVojccted 
upon the consumers, say Ricardo and 
bis disciples ; because corn is a ne- 
cesaafy which the public must pur- 
etose, and for which the farmers can, 
a^ordingly, get their own price. 
Now this portion directly contra- 
dicts what we should have thought 


might almost pass for a truism, 
namely, that the market governa the 
farmer^ not the farmer the market. If 
that be true, it is undoubtedly true, 
that the farmer, in taking land, will 
consider not what price he mag be 
able to extort^ but what price the pub- 
lic are willing to give for his produce. 
His bargain with the landlord will, 
therefore, be made with reference to 
existing prices, and he will consent 
to pay only such a rent as leaves 
liim able to pay tlie other burdens to 
which the land is liable, after having 
replaced his capital and realized his 
profits. At least, no prudent man 
would make any other kind of bar- 
gain. It may be added, that if the 
farmer may govern the market so as 
to make the consumer pay the tithe, 
there is no reason why he may not 
also govern it so as to make him ])ay 
the rent, or, indeed, to carry prices 
to any height tliat might he dictated 
by his cupidity. 

But fanners have no such power 
over the market. If they had, it 
would be, ultimately, most injurious 
to themselves. Like other clealers, 
they will consider themselves sufli- 
ciently remunerated if they are able 
to replace their capital, with the ordi- 
nary profits of stock. And like other 
dealers they will only calculate upon 
being able so to do, when a willing- 
ness to give remunerating prices has 
been previously evinced by the pub- 
lic. To act upon any other principle, 
would be to reverse the maxim 
which, in all such matters, usually 
governs the conduct of mankind. 

If farmers may throw the tithe on 
the consumers, in the manner Ricar- 
do has supposed, there is no reason 
why they might not throw upon them 
a sum enuivaicnt to tithe, Hup)posing 
tithe to be extinguished. So that, at 
all events, the public would not be- 
nefit by their extinction, unless far- 
mers may be supposed to bo more 
willing to piy a tax, than to realize 
a personal advantage. 

If the landowner united in his 
own person the characters of land- 
lord and cultivator, it is clear that 
the charge of tithe must fall upon 
him. And we fully subscribe to the 
dictum of Colonel Thomson, “ tliat 
what he cannot keep himself, he can 
never recover from others by ilie in- 
vention of selling it to them with 
their eyes open.” 
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If it is urged,” says the Colonel, 

that such landowners might reco* 
ver the tax from the consumers, by 
raising the price of corn, — the an- 
swer is, that the operation of their 
individual interests will prevent it# 
If they raise the price of corn, it is 
manifest that less must be sold. A 
high price spins out the consumption 
of a deficient harvest, and would 
cause only a portion of equal magni- 
tude to be consumed out of a plenti- 
ful one. But none of the landowners 
would place so much confidence in 
union among his brethren, as either 
to til row away corn already in his 
barns, when he had the option of 
selling it, — or refuse to grow it, when 
by the sale of it he could obtain what 
he considers a reasonable profit. The 
quantity of corn grown and sold, 
therefore, will not be diminished by 
any such combination; and if the 
quantity is not diminished, the price 
for whicli it is sold cannot be increa- 
sed. If tliorc was no monopoly gain, 
the case %vould be very difl’erent in- 
deed. For then the lax would oblige 
the landowners to contract their 
growth, till the price rose to what 
would pay them for their trouble; 
in the same manner as other produ- 
cers do in similar circumstances. 
And the landowners themselves will 
actually do this, with respect to that 
portion of tlieir produce which will 
not pay them the necessary profits 
of stock.” 

His observations are no less valu- 
able or conclusive upon that case, 
which has furnished their most plau- 
sible topics to the advocates of the 
contrary opinion. 

The ciicvnl de hataille of those 
who believe that taxes on agricultu- 
ral produce fall on the consumers, is 
the malt tax. If a tax is laid on malt, 
the price of beer rises till the tax is 
recovered to the dealers ; and it 
would do the same if the tax were 
laid on barley. What then, they say, 
so clear as that the tax falls on the 
consumers ? The fallacy hero is in 
l)ringing forward only lialf the case. 
If a tax is laid on barley, the quan- 
tity of land laid down with barley 
will be diminished, in such a manner 
as according to the guesses of the 
growers will cause the price’to rise to 
what, after paying the tax, will make 
it as advantageous to grow barley as 
any thing dse. And though the 


guesses may be rough and imperfect 
the first year, they will be better In 
every succeeding year, and will in 
the end attain to the greatest exact- 
ness that can be desired. But if the 
price of barley is raised through the 
quantity being diminished, the prices 
of 801]^ other kinds of produce must 
fall, mrpugh the quantity grown 
being increased, — for the land will 
he employed in growing something 
else. The landowners, therefore, 
furnish the tax, and in the first in- 
stance recover it from the consu- 
mers of barley in the price. But on 
the other hand they suffer a reduc- 
tion of the prices of other kinds of 
produce ; which makes a deduction 
from their recovery of the tax, and a 
set-off* to the consumers of agricul- 
tural produce against the increased 
price ])aid for the article taxed. The 
consumers of beer pay a higlier price 
for their barley, and consume less; 
but the consumers of wheat or of 
something else, pay a lower price for 
what they consume, and consume 
more. There is some loss of busi- 
ness to maltsters, brewers, and publi- 
cans ; but there is an increase of 
business to millers, bakers, or who- 
ever are the dealers in the articles 
whose consumption is increased. 
And as no man lives on beer alone, 
the tax will be compensated, at 
all events, in a certain degree, not 
only to the consumers of agricultural 
produce in the aggregate, but to 
every individual consumer of beer 
also. And if it should turn out in the 
end, that the aggregate gwns of the 
consumers, by the reduction of the 
prices of other things, are equal to 
their losses by the rise of barley,-— 
or, in other words, that they have paid 
the same sum for the whole produce 
as before, — the consumers will be just 
\vhere they were, with the exception 
of the altered proportions which 
have been forced upon them, and 
the landowners will have furnished 
the tax without recovery.” 

Nor, upon the assertion that, inas- 
much as tithe has a tendency to throw 
acertain portion of land out of cultiva- 
tion, and thereby create a diminution 
of produce, the price must be raised 
till it makes the produce the same ns 
before , men cannot (jo ivithont 
the. prodnery are his reasonings less 
pertinent or constraining. 

« The fallacy,” he says, « here, as 
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has been mentioned already is in the 
inattention to the nature pt effectual 
demand, and the assumption that the 
produce cannot be diminished. It is 
not true that men say, ‘ we must and 
will have such and such a quantity 
of corn, whatever may be the price/ 
But they say, ‘ we will havea^ueh 
as it is more convenient foi^is to 
pay for at the price for which the 
grower will grow it, than do without 
it/ It is a question of equilibrium, 
between the inconvenience of pay- 
ing a high price, and the incon- 
venience of economizing in the use of 
corn ; and whatever may be the laws 
by which the magnitude of these two 
inconveniences severally vary, there 
must be an equilibrium somewhere, 
at a point short of consuming the ohl 
quantity. That men cannot live with- 
out a certain quantity, meaning there- 
by some quantity, of food, is true ; 
but it is not true that men arc living 
on a fixed quantity, which will not 
be diminished on an increase of price. 
At the siege of Gibraltar, General 
Elliott ascertained by experiment 
upon himself, that a man can Jive on 
four ounces of food per day. If this 
is assumed as the smallest quantity 
on which life can be sustained, it is 
still, in the first place, not true that 
the community, or any considerable 
portion of its members, are living on 
four ounces of food per day; and, 
secondly, even if it was true, the re- 
sult of an increase of price would be, 
not that the same quantity of food 
would continue to be bought by the 
consumers, whatever was the price, 
but that the population \Vould begin 
to decrease by all the modes conse- 
quent on insufficient food, and that 
for this decrement there would be no 
food bought at all. So far from there 
being any necessity that the same 
Quantity of food shall be bought, it 
aoes not even follow that the buyers 
shall all live to buy. But there is no 
necessity for pushing the argument 
to this length. It is sufficient to at- 
tend to the fact, that when there is 
a necessity for the consumption be- 
ing diminished, because the corn is 
i|pt there to be consumed, an increase 
price is the engine that carries 
it into effect ; a clear proof that in- 
of price dimipishes consump- 

Upon this part of the subject it 
can be scarcely necessary to add a 


sentence more. Colonel Thomson has 
settled the question. Tithe is not paid 
by the consumer, even as rent is not 
paid by the consumer. Both are 
paid out of that surplus fund which, 
according to the settled laws which 
regulate the growth and the sale of 
agricultural produce, must be accu- 
mulated,thoiJgh neither landlords nor 
clergymen were in existence. 

Upon the whole, wc are not sur- 
prised at the prejudice which some 
of our political economists cherisli 
against Universities. They must con- 
sider that, by their means, iu the per- 
son of (yolonel Thomson, a most 
hopeful disciple has been woefully 
perverted. Had it not been for his 
pernicious scientific education, and 
his acquaintance witli logic, he never 
would Jiave been a dissenter from 
their views, or led to (juestion the 
soundness of the principles upon 
which tliey proposed to carry on 
their sapinufi and 7uininq operations 
against the f2stablished Church. 

Before we take leave of liim, we 
cannot but observe, that, while we 
are thankful for the instnictionwhich 
his pages have imparted to us, we 
lament tliat Ida discussion of the 
question lias not been some wliat more 
expanded. We fear that many of his 
readers will have reason to consi- 
der him liable to the censure which 
Horace pronounces, wlien he says. 
‘‘ JSrevis cv.vc laboroy absrurtn- fiu,"' 
This cannot proceed from barren- 
ness of imagination. Colonel 'J'hoin- 
soii’s illustrations are as ready ami 
pertinent, as his reasoning is perspi- 
cuous and strong. It is therefore 
solfdy to he attributed to the severity 
of the scliool i t which he has been 
trained, to tlie rigidly scientific ha- 
bits into which his mind has been 
disciplined; and we could wish to 
succeed in persuading him, that, 
without in the least departing from 
academic, dignity and scholastic 
strictness, it would be jmssihle for 
him to convey his thoughts in a man- 
ner much more level to the capacities 
of all sorts and descriptions of rea<l- 
ers. He can have no interest in 
hiding his light under a bushel. 

But we must return to our subject. 
Whether tithes are, or are not, paid 
by the consumer, are they not a tax 
upon industry ? We think not; and 
wo shall give our reasons. Tlioso 
who take the most adverse view of 
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the 8u!>ject, represent tithes as dimi- 
nlshiruj by one^ tenth the fertility of 
land. Now, it is certain, that land is 
of various degrees of fertility ,* that 
one quality of land is by much more 
tliau onc*lentli more fertile than 
anotlior. But has it ever yet been 
contended that this disadvantage un- 
der which the inferior land lies, is a 
tax upon industry ? No. Simply be- 
cause there was iioChurcIi Establish- 
ment to be subverted by such a mis- 
representation. The land which is 
thus comparatively unproductive loUl 
not he enlti rated y until prices rise to 
a height that will remunerate the 
farmer. It is the sjime with land 
subject to tithe. Both causes may 
retard cultivation ; and so far, leave 
industry unemployed. But neither 
can be truly said to tax uidiutry. 
Industry is not exerted Upon the 
land, until its exertion may put it be- 
yond the tax. The industry tliat is 
thus called into action is amply re- 
munerated. The farmer cannot com- 
])lain when he is enabled to pay the 
wages of labour, and to realize the 
profits of stock. And tlie public can- 
not complain when they get what 
they want, at the price for which 
they are willing to procure it. 

When men talk of tithe as a tax 
upon industry, it would be very well 
if they remembered that the produc- 
tions "of the earth arc a bounty upon 
industry; that although they may 
plant and water, it is (3od that gi\es 
the increase. If this truth Avas more 
strongly imprinted upon their minds, 
we should hear less of an objection 
that savours so mucli of impiety and 
ingratitude. A tax upon industry ! 
Why it is just such language as we 
might expect to hear, if they Avere 
themselves the creatu)\s of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and were in- 
debted for nothing to the goodness 
of Providence ! A seed is deposited 
in the ground ; it is returned fifty- 
fold ; and those upon whom the be- 
neficence of God thus overflows, 
think it a bard thing to be asked to 
contribute a tithe of what lie has 
liimself given them to his service! 
Truly may it be said, “ the ox know- 
ost bis owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib ; but Israel doth not know; 
my people do not consider.” We 
shall not at present stop to indite a 
homily upon this; but, if the objec- 
tors to whom we have alluded would 


only imagine what they themselves 
would thinkof individuals who might 
have received from some great man 
a favour, similar to that tor which 
they must feel themselves indebted 
to the great Creator, and yet who re- 
fused to acknowledge it, by making 
som^small returns for his service ; 
appr^riating greedily, and without 
thanks ; and giving grudgingly, and 
of necessity; in a word, cramming, 
while they blasphemed the feeder; 
they would have some faint idea of 
what may be justly thought of their 
own language when they complain 
of tithe as a tax upon industry I 
But we well know, that a considera- 
tion such as this will only provoke the 
sneers of the utilitarians. Upon them 
we urge it not. Against such an- 
tagonists we rest satisfied with Iia- 
V ing proved that tithe is no tax upon 
industry ; a position which they may 
deny, and they may mystify; but 
Avliich they will find it difficult to 
disturb, unless they can shew that 
llicrc is a tax upon industry where 
there is no ttidusfr'y to be taxed; or 
vchere the tjrowers are renumerated by 
cxistlnij prices where any industry is 
exerted. 

It has been said that tithes are an 
obstacle to improvement; and, in 
some few instances, they may be so 
considered. We are, therefore, de- 
sirous to see adopted any reasonable 
and practicable modification of the 
system by which tlie objection might 
be removed. We are sure that, ul- 
timately, it must be for the benefit 
of the clergy as Avell as of the Jaity, 
that the country should be improved; 
that two blades of grass should be 
made to grow where but one grew 
before ; and we are satisfied, that 
no serious objection would be made 
to any jiroposal for abating or mo- 
derating the imposition of tithes, in 
any cases Avhere it could be clearly 
shewn, or for any length of time dur- 
ing which it could be clearly proved, 
that they would be an obstacle to 
improvement. The cases, however, 
are but few in which a relief from 
tithe would encourage enterprise; 
and, tlierefore, tlie cases can be but 
few in which the burden of them 
discourages cultivation. But, bo this 
as it may, we meet the objection 
fairly, by proposing a remedy. Thus 
we test the sincerity of our o])po- 
nents ; to whom, indeed, Ave do less 
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than justice, if they are not more 
tender of their objection than we are 
even of tithe, or if t)iey would wish 
to see the grievance which tliey com- 
jdain of redressed, when it may, here- 
after, operate as Ji lever for the over- 
throw of an oflensive system. When 
an olijectioii is a prclext^ and not a 
cause] it must be sonietliing vei^ dif- 
ferent from truth and reason, that 
can prevail against it. 

When it is said that taxes arc paid 
by the landlord, it must not be sup- 
posed, that they fall upon the indi- 
vidual commonly so called, but only 
that they are taken from a fund which 
is denominated rent, in contradis- 
tinction to the funds which supply 
the profits of stock, and the w'ages 
of labour. The landlord has no more 
right to the tenth, which h(^ merely 
hands over to the party, whether lay 
or clerical, for whose benefit it Inis 
been reservo<l, than he lias to any 
other property of which he might be 
the trustee ; or tliaii liis tenants have 
to the sums which tliey liave stipu- 
lated to pay liim, as considerations 
for their respective farms. And yet, 
even by a respectable writer in the 
Quarterly Review, the matter has 
been thus misrepresented. Tithes 
have been represented ns a grievance 
upon the landlord, from which he 
ought to be relieved ! (vol. xliv, page 
37), as if he had received a grant of 
the land tithe-free ; or took no care 
to be indemnified for its aniount 
when he made the purchase! For if 
he gave for nine-tenths the price of 
the w'hole, he was a fool. And if he 
claims a dominion over the wdiole, 
having purchased but uine-tenlhs, 
he is a knave. In neither case can 
he call for the protection of the le- 
gislature, which should not counte- 
nance his knavery, and cannot pre- 
vent his infatuation. No. it is every 
whit as false, to maintain that tithe 
is paid by the landlord, jis that it is 
paid by the consumer. It constituted 
a lien upon the land before tlic pro- 
prietor came into possession, the 
liquidation of wliich should precede 
rent, which ought to commence onlg 
when that lien had been satisfied. 
So that nothing could be more e(|ui- 
tablc, than to make the owners of all 
lands which paid a rent, accountable 
for the tithe ; for the tithe ought to 
be considered as in their hands, from 
tibo very moment that rent be^ to 
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be exacted. The landlord has no 
righti to appropriate any portion of 
the residuum above the profits of 
stock and the wages of labour to his 
own purposes, until he satisfies those 
who have pi-evious claims ; and^ as 
such, tho law recognises the claims 
of the individuals wlio may be de- 
nominated ecclesiastical luiullords; 
wdiose rights were secured to them, 
at the time when tlie lay proprietors 
came into possession of the fee, and 
which cannot be violated, without a 
fatal departure from the principle, 
by the maintenance of wdiidi can 
property of every other description 
alone be protected. The lay land- 
lords, therefore, in paying tithes, pay 
nothing tlmt may be called their own, 
and, therefore, as far as tliey are con- 
cerned, tithes are no grievancci. 

But, Irish tithes, wlio can stand up 
for them, are they not altogether in- 
defensible ? There, a people pro- 
fessing one religion, are compelled 
to support tlie ministers of those wlio 
profess another ! A little patience, 
gentle reader. We are no ad vocalics 
of what is indefensible*; but, we liave, 
we confess, as yet to learn, that surh 
an epithet is fairly apjilicable to the 
Church of Jndand. 

Let us take the supposition most 
favourable to our opponents, and for 
Avhich Mr O’ Connell, the bitterest 
enemy of thf3 Churcli of Ireland, 
most loudly contends, namely, that 
tithes are paid by the consumer; and, 
we ask, who are the coiiMuners of 
Irish produce ? Tlie answer must 
be, the people of luigland. I’liey arc 
the consumers of Irish produce; and, 
tlierefore, according to the state- 
ments of tho Irish anti-tithe con- 
spirators themselves, t/iey tire the 
payers of the Irish tithes. So tliat, 
admitting their own principle, the 
Irish are not burdened with that ob- 
noxious impost ; and, so far from its 
])eirig true, that the Popish people of 
Ireland are Rupporting a Protestant 
clergy, it is much wore consonant to 
truths to affirm that the Protestant 
people of England are supporting a 
Popish clergy in Ireland, 

And this, in point of fact, is the 
real state of tho case, as would very 
soon be felt if the export trade were 
discontinued. The prici^s which the 
Irish farmers are enabled to obtain 
for raw produce in England, deter- 
mine the price for which it sells in 
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Ireland. There is a monopoly esta- 
blished ill their favour, to the exclu- 
sion of Poland and Prussia, and other 
countries by which they might be 
undersold ; and this has caused de- 
mand so far to gain upon supply as 
to increase, very considerably in- 
deed, that surplus above the expenses 
of cultivation, out of which both rent 
and tithes arc ultimately paid. It 
is, therefore, as false as it is mis- 
chievous to allege, that the sum paid 
to the Established clergy in Ireland, is 
Avrung from th(i hard pittance of the 
lloman ('alholic labourer. That 
labourer would not find his comforts 
one Asdiit increased (whatever they 
might be diminished) if tithes were 
Jiehceforth abolislied. And the 
farmers iir tlie landed proprietors, 
merely hand over to the clergyman 
a sum upon wliirli they cai'i, by pos- 
sibility, have no claim, and Avbich 
Ihey never would liave received had 
not the ])ricos of their pvodu<*e been 
raisiid by English cupilal and Eiiglisli 
( oiisumers. 

^or can it bo said that the people 
of England arc* suffercu’s ]>y being 
thus burdened with (he support of 
the ('liurc’li of Ireland. In whate\er 
d(\groe the export trade has a ten- 
dency to raise the jiric'c of corn in 
lrc‘laiid, it must have a similar ten- 
dency to lower it in England. If 
new lands are called into cultivation 
in the one casc^, old lands must be 
thrown out of cultivation in the 
Ollier. So that wliile the surplus 
fund for the payment of rent and 
lithe, in the one country is increased, 
ill the other it either does not in- 
crease, or diminishes ; and, eonsc- 
cjuontly, the people have less to pay 
in one direction, the more they liave 
to pay ill the other. TJie value of 
their own produce is diminished in 
proportion as that of Irish produce 
is increased ; and by how much the 
amount of the whole falls short of 
what it would In'! if they were the 
sole cultivators, />// j^o 7nnvh must 
they be considered gainers. The 
Ihiglisli only purchase Irish produce 
because it is cJieaper tiiau their OAvn ; 
and while they have the benefit of 
this cheapness, they should not 
grudge tliose to wliom they are in- 
debted for it, the benelit of their 
custom. Neither do they. They are 
wise enough to know what, in this 
respect at least, is their true interest. 


Indeed, if there be any party who 
liave a right to complain, they are 
the Englim clergy and land proprie- 
tors, whose property is diminished 
both in value and amount by the 
same cause which increases the tithe 
and the rental of Ireland. 

The grievance, therefore, of which 
the agitators complain is, that a sum 
derived from Eiiglish capital is receU 
ved and spent amongst themselves! 
It is curious that they do not make 
the increase of rent, which has also 
been tlie consequence of the trade 
with England, a ground of complaint. 
Perhaps it is because it would be 
less palpably unreasonable so to do. 
For rent is often spent out of the 
country ; tithe seldom or never. 
Rent (‘ontribiites to the encourage- 
ment of absentees ; tithes to that of 
a resident gentry. The landlord is 
often felt as an oppressor; the cler- 
gyman generally as a benefactor to 
ids neighbourliood. Indeed, we have 
reason to believe that the poor peo- 
ple themselves are at length begin- 
ning to be sensible of this. It has 
been reported to us, upon authority 
by wldch we have never been de- 
ceived, that the peasantry in the 
county of Kilkenny, where the hos- 
tility against tithe raged fiercest, arc 
at length fully sensible of the folly 
of banishing the clergy from their 
homes. Tlie labourers feel, that, 
whatever (be farmers and landown- 
ers may Lave gained by withholding 
the titlie, they have been no gainers 
by the loss of employment, or the 
absence of that kindliness and those 
courtesies Avhich they always expe- 
rienced from the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church. Let any unpreju- 
diced man go into the neighbour- 
liood of Dr Hamilton, or Dr Butler, 
and witness the keen regret wdth 
Avhich the majority of even tiieir Ro- 
man Catholic parishioners regard 
tlieir absence, let him witness the 
cliarities which have been suspend- 
ed, the good works tvlnch have been 
interrupted, the civilizing influences 
Avhich have been withdrawn, and he 
will be able to form some estimate 
of the mischief which has been done 
by that malignant system of combi- 
nation Avhich has driven these re- 
spected gentlemen, and numbers like 
them, from their several spheres of 
activity and benevolence. We verily 
believe that this system could not be 
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maintained, mn it mt that the poor 

people have mw no adequate protection 
against iL Its san( tions havk now 

BECOME MORE TERKIHLE THAN THOSE 

OF THE LAWS OF THE LAND ! And Cap- 
tain Rock is feared and obeyed, 
while the enactments of the nominal 
legislature are regarded as little 
more than so much waste paper ! 

In the preceding paragraplis we 
liave admitted, for argument sake, 
that it is unjust to call upon people, 
professing one form of religion, to 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
religious teachers of those of another ; 
and" we have been satisfied with 
shewing, that, in point of fact, such 
an objection is unfounded — that no 
such demand is, in reality, made. 
But even if we were unable to shew, 
as we trust wc have shewn, upon 
their own priiu'.iples, that the com- 
plaints of the Agitators are without 
any basis in truth, we could not for 
a moment admit that it is unjust to 
expect of dissenters of every deno- 
mination to contribute to the main- 
tenance of that Church which is by 
law established ; because, to admit 
such a principle would be to strike 
at the very foundation of an Esta- 
blished Church. 

Dissent is not a privilege^ but an 
indulgence. To say that those rvho 
disapprove of the religion adopted 
by the state, are to be exempted 
from any share of the expenses at- 
tending its maintenance, is to pro- 
claim a bounty upon dissent, which 
must render it impossible, in the 
long run, to uphold any form of na- 
tional religion. Thus, a toleration 
of en*or would proceed to the ex- 
tent of an intolerance of truth ; and 
the only mode of faith for which no 
sufficient provision rould he made, 
which might at the same time secure 
its purity and its permanency, vvould 
be that very one which might be 
judged most agreeable to the pre- 
cepts and. maxims of Holy Scripture. 

For, to w'hat purpose is any form 
of divine worship established, if 
eirery individual is at the same time 
told that he^ is at liberty to use his 
own discretion in contributing or not 
contributing his stipend for its sup- 
port, just as he thinks proper ? Even 
of those who approve of it, how many 
will contribute, when they may re- 
fuse ?. In how many will coldness, 
imdiflference, caprice, operate to pre- 


vent or retard the performance of a 
bounden duty ? And if such he the 
case with tliosc whose inclinations 
may be said to be favourable, what 
may not be appreliended from those 
whose dispositions are decidedly ad- 
verse ? To place a Church upon sucli 
a footing, would resemble the folly 
of building a house upon sand. 
When the winds rose, and the rains 
fell, and the floods came, they would 
beat upon tliat church, and it would 
fall, and great would be the fall of it. 

It may be allowed that it certainly 
would be impracticable thus to pro- 
cure a sufficient support forany sys- 
tem of national religion; but that 
no such system ought to be establish- 
ed ; that religion, like everything 
else, should bo left to find its own 
level, and depend, altogether, for its 
countenance or its rejection, upon 
the common sense and the natural 
honesty of mankind. This is the view 
of the subject which we know is ta- 
ken by the great majority of thosi? 
who are loudest in their denuncia- 
tions against tithes, and who, in ob- 
jecting against them, may be consi- 
dered as only carrying into effect one 
of their engines of hostility against 
the Church Establishment But it 
would, surely, be more manly, as 
well as more fair and rational, to 
object to the Establishment in the 
JirU iustanccy and then, if the objec- 
tions should be considered sound, 
proceed to the abolition of tithe ; 
than begin by seeking for such abo- 
lition, althougli tithe may be tlie only 
practicable mode of ensuring a suf- 
ficient maintenance for such an Esta- 
blishment, sho^dd the allegations of 
its defamers prove unfounded. In 
this latter case it mi^ht, perchance, 
he found that punishment rather 
hastily anticipated conviction ; — and 
thus, while the trial of the JCstablish- 
rnent only served to evince its truth 
and its purity, it would be attended, 
contemporaneously, with such a con- 
fiscation of its revenues as must en- 
sure its downfall and its degrada- 
tion. 

But, to advert for a moment ^ for 
we cannot afford space to discuss it at 
any length) to the notion that no 
particular mode of faith should be 
established, because men will be led, 
naturally, to approve of, and to adopt 
that which is the best, it may be 
admitted, that if the assertion were 
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true, tho advice weiie good; as, on 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, 
that the advice is not good if the 
assertion be unfounded. 

This maxim of the free traders in 
Oiristianity would be just, if men 
were as much alive to their eternal, 
as they are to their temporal, inte- 
rests. When men arc in want of corn, 
Avinc, oil, or any other necessaries or 
conveniencies, their wants arc the 
parents of skill and enterprise, which 
soon enable tlicm to procure what 
they desire. But, the tJiore they 
stand in need of religion, the lass they 
are conscious of that need ; and, con- 
sequently, if they most important 
concern is not to be entirely ne- 
glected, there is a necessity for taking, 
in that respect, some better care of 
them than they arc likely to take of 
themselves. 

The very passions, prejudices, in- 
terests, and attachments, which cause 
them to take excellent precaution 
for their well-being in the present 
world, are most adverse to tludr 
w(dl-lieing in the world to come. 
And, therefore, no Avise legislators 
either ever have, or ever Avill act 
upon the principle of leaving reli- 
gion to find its oAvn level, by not 
establishing any particular church, 
or, by removing the muniments and 
abolishing the privileges of one that 
lias be<Mi estaldished ; even as the 
ITollanders Avill not act upon tlic 
principle of suffering the sea to find 
its natural level, by the removal of 
those mounds and barriers by Avinch 
alone tliey have been billicrto pro- 
tected from its inundation. 

On the contrary, Avise legislators 
liave always admitted that they never 
could secure the social and political, 
until they had done Avhat in them 
lay to secure the moral find religious 
Avell-being of the people. Man must 
be regarded in his relation to (iod, 
before the duties can he deliiied, or 
the rules laid down, Avhich should 
determine his conduct in relation to 
man. In this country, the govern- 
ment have been so fully sensible of 
this, that thp Church has been, from 
the very earliest period, incorporated 
with the state, and the leading truths of 
our religious belief as were, 
the corner-stones of our civil polity. 

Religion, which else had been an 

airy nothing,” ** a rhapsody of 
words,” thus obtained “ a local ha- 


bitatfon and a name.’ Instead of 
resembling ‘‘ a voire crying in the 
wilderness,” its ministers taught as 
those “having authority;” and a 
provision Avas made which secured 
adequate instruction, in all things 
“ pertaining to life and to godliness,” 
to all classes included between the 
humblest and the most exalted. 

We are not here discussing the 
comparative claims of diflerent 
churches to the favour or the pre- 
ference of the state. In that matter, 
as in all others, the wisdom of the 
community, as expressed by the le- 
gislature, must decide. We are 
merely contending for the propriety, 
nay, the necessity, of giving a per- 
manent subsistence and an authori- 
zed exposition to whatever mode of 
religious belief may be supposed to 
afford the most adequate represen- 
tation of Christianity. Respecting 
this mode of belief there may be 
various opinions; and it is the right 
of every individual to submit any 
objections Avhich he may entertain 
against it to the judgment of the 
community; but, it is also his duty 
to be obedient to the Ibavs by Avbich 
it has been established, and neither 
to commit nor to countenance any 
violence by Avhich its stability might 
be endangered. While he may do 
any thing AAiiich, hj/ influencing the 
judgments of our senators, might tend 
to its reform or alterfition, he slioiild 
do nothing, Avhich, by acting on the 
fears, the prejudices, or the cupidity 
of the multitude, might lead to its 
subversion. A Aviso and liberal go- 
vernment Avill equally avoid the dan- 
gerous extremes ofprescribing error, 
so that it may not be gainsaid, and 
707)scribing truth, so that it dare not 
be defended. 

But, as surely as a knowledge of 
our duty toAvards God is necessary 
to the performance of our duty to- 
wards man, as surely as there is no 
security that a community will con- 
tain good citizens, unless it also con- 
tain good Christians, so surely is it 
a duty incumbent upon princes and 
governors to provide the means of 
religious instruction for those over 
whom they are appointed to preside ; 
and Avhatcver may be the varieties 
of opinion Avhicli it may be expe- 
dient to permit amongst their sub- 
jects, no one, unless by hisoimclifi^'i 
or through his own fuidt, should DQ 
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left uuinstructed in that more ex^ 
cellent wayi^ which bears the most 
authentic impress of the Christian 
revelation. 

For this great purpose, (which 
combines considerations of moral 
duty with those of state necessity,) 
it is riglit that a provision should be 
made to which all classes may con- 
tribute, even as they contribute to 
the accoinplisliment of any other 
object which may be judged expe- 
dient for the well-being of tlie com- 
munity. And an individual could no 
more plead dissent in bar to the tax 
which might thus be imposed upon 
him for the support of an Establish- 
ment, than he could plead a leaning to- 
icardn republicanism in bar to the tax 
tchich might be imposed upon him for 
the support of the monarehtp In both 
cases, provided dissent proceed not 
to the extent of an open attempt to 
subvert the Establishment, it may be 
tolerated; and provided a leaning 
towards republicanism proceed not 
to manifest itself by any overt act of 
hostility against the monarchy, it 
may be endured. But in neither 
case should either the one or the 
otlier be permitted to disturb the 
settled arrangements of society, much 
less to tamper with the foundations 
of social order. With opinion, a? 
such, the stale will not meddle, as 
long as it does not meddle with the 
state ; but the very moment the laws 
are resisted, or force or violence is 
employed for the purpose of defeat- 
ing their provisions, that moment it 
becomes necessary to take the most 
effectual measures that such force or 
violence shall not be successful. 

But America, it will be said — look 
to America! and we say, look to 
America. In arguing with compe- 
tent judges, we would be content to 
rest the whole (piestion upon the 
practical evidence of the necessity 
of a state religion which the very con- 
dition, both moral and politicsil, of 
America affords. We might refer, in 
illustration of this, to numberless in- 
stances, in which the moral appetite 
has been either starved or pampered 
—either unduly or viciously excited, 
or injuriously or miscliicvously re- 
pelled; and all for the want of that 
steady and fostering guidance which 
might educate piety and repress ex- 
travagance-- thatsober,bonignantma- 
tricuMtion ef the community, which 
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would be effected by a well-chosen 
and a wisely administered Church 
Establishment. But we forbear. Tho 
government of America has as yet 
scarcely witnessed two generations. 
The cup of tlie Amorites is not yet 
full. And events are already has- 
tening forward, which admonish us, 
that before a third generation elapses, 
many, by whom the pernicious mis- 
policy of America, in neglecting th(5 
important concern of religion, is at 
present but too fondly admired, will 
point to it as a warning, and not as 
an example. 

But the absence of a religious 
Establishment, in Si country that has 
never had one, is a very different 
thing from its removal in a country 
where it liad long subsisted. In the 
former case, necessity will hfive given 
rise to many expedients, by which 
its absence may be, in some imper- 
fect manner, supplied. The moral 
appetite will not be altogether ri*- 
pressed, although it may wot be na- 
turally or healthily exercised. Just 
as in individfinls wlio ar{3 born with 
imperfectly formed lungs, the liver 
sometimes performs some of the of- 
fices of the defective organ ; so tliero 
may arise, and there will arise in 
such a community, some mode, how- 
ever imperfect or inadequate, of dis- 
charging the function of an Establish- 
ed (^’hurcli. But in the latter case, 
where a Cliurcli l’]stablishment liad 
long subsisted, and where its influ- 
ence ivas suddenly suspended, witli- 
out any compensatory provision ha- 
ving been made to remedy the great 
derangement whicli must thus arise 
in the moral and tlie social system, 
we recognise one of those instances 
of sudden and fatal injury to a mor- 
tal part — a plucking out, as it were, 
or a laceration of "the lungs — from 
ivhich scarcely any tiling less than 
the dissolution of the body politic is 
to be apprehended. 

Now, such must be precisely the 
cdfect of any violence by which the 
Established ('hurcli In these coun- 
tries may be overthrown. It is co- 
eval with the monarchy. It lias grown 
with its growth, and strengthened 
with its strength. Its ministers con- 
stitute one of the estates of the realm ; 
and its property is held by a tenure 
more ancient and more venerable 
than that of any other property in 
the land. A sudden violence to such 
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an establishment must give a shock 
to society which it could not easily 
recover, even independently of the 
serious moral loss which must attend 
the suspension of its holy and benig- 
nant ministrations. 

“ But arc not these holy and be- 
nignsint ministrations sometimes sus- 
j)ended, or worse than suspended, 
by the unhappy collisions upon mo- 
ney matters wJiich take place be- 
tween the clergy and their flocks 
Here, again, we are willing to meet 
th(». objectors half way, and to ac- 
knowledge the beneficial consequen- 
ces that would flow from an arrange- 
ment, by which the clergy, in what 
regarded their own maintenance, 
might be separated altog(ither from 
secular considerations. The difli- 
culty has been, to combine security 
of ])roperty, with that privilege of 
exemption from the cares ancl an- 
xieties of worldly business, wJiich it 
is so desirable, for many reasons, 
that tlie clergy should enjoy, so that 
eflectual care might be taken, that, 
while their whohi time might be de- 
voted to the great business of tlieir 
calling, the patrimony of the ('Jiurch 
should not be wasted. Now, this 
difliculty is, we think, most satisfac- 
torily obviated, in the ])lan which Dr 
^^ hatoly, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
lately submitted to the Committee 
of the House of Lords, before whom 
lit* was examined upon the state of 
Ireland. He ])roposes, that parishes 
should he congregated into unions, 
and as many as could be conve- 
niently managed, placed under the 
superinteiHience of some experien- 
ced and responsible individual in all 
matters relating to the incomes of 
the iucuinbeiits — his tluty and au- 
thority being somewhat similar to 
that which is at present dischargtMl 
and exercised by the bursars of bur 
1-iiiversities. Tims, the property of 
llie (.'hurch would be as well se- 
cured as the property of our col- 
leges ; and, while the clergy were 
undistracted in the blessed" occupa- 
tion of rightly dividing the word 


of truth,” the stewards, to whom the 
care of their secular concerns had 
been committed, would give them 
their meat in due season.” 

Here, then, is a plan by which 
the objection above stated, may be 
fairly and fully met. But are the 
objectors satisfied ? No. Why ? 
Simply because their allegation was 
a pretext for the destruction of the 
Church, and was not urged with any 
view to the remedying of a defect, 
or the removal of an inconvenience. 
Mr O’Connell now complains more 
loudly of the remedy than he ever 
before complained of the disease; 
and this, and all other objections 
which he and his faction may urge, 
will he cherished with as much more 
lingering obstinacy as a knavish men- 
dicant cherishes his sores, which 
are more ofl’ensive to the eye, than 
injurious to the health, and more 
profitable in the exhibition, than 
painful in the endurance. 

it was not our intention to have 
travelled into any matter not strictly 
referable to the economical consider- 
ation of the question of tithe. Our 
space does not permit us to enlarge 
upon the peculiar claim of the Eng- 
lish and Irish Church Establishments 
to a liberal and independent provi- 
sion ; — but we trust enough has been 
already said to evince the unreason- 
ableness and the futility of the cavils 
which have been raised against the 
mode in which they are at present 
supported. 

It has been shewn that tithe does 
not fall upon the consumer; that he 
does not jiay more for raw produce 
than he should pay if tithe were re- 
moved. For, though it be granted 
that the impositioiT of tithe checks 
production, it must also be admitted, 
that the limitation of production 
checks population ; so that the sup- 
ply will still bear the same relation 
to the demand, and the consumer, 
after tithe has been abolished, will 
have precisely the same and no 
greater facilities for procuring corn 
than he had before.* 


* Colonel Thomson calculates, upon grounds whicli appear to us solid, that the 
loss arising out of prevention of production caused hy tithes, supposing them to he 
universal, may ho estimateil at less than the hundred and twell'ch part. lie then 
proceeds to estimate what the loss would be, supposing the clergy paid hy an im- 
post on manufactures. 

The value,** he says, ‘‘of the whole annual produce of the agriculture in Great 
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It has been ehewn that tithe does 
not fall upon the landlord ; that is, 
that the individual commonly so 
called is not deprived of any thing 
which he could truly call his^ own, in 
consequence of the imposition of 
tithe; which should be considered 
as a pre*existing and paramount 
claim upon the land, the satisjaction 
of which should precede any accumu* 
lationfor the benefit (f the landlord, 
TJic true mode of considering the 
matter would be to suppose that 
there are two kinds of landlords. 
One kind arc obliged to reside upon 
the land, and to perform various du« 
ties, which have an important bear- 
ing upon the well-being of the cul- 
tivators of the soil. The otlier kind 


are not obliged to residence, neither 
is the performance of any duty com- 
pulsory upon them. • Can it, there- 
fore, be the interest of the culti- 
vators to diminish the fund appro- 
priated to the first, when the only 
effect of such diminution must he to 
increase the fund appy'Oprialcd to the 
second? No, surely; unless it be 
their interest to increase wages 
while they diminish service — a para- 
dox which, although it might qua- 
lify economists for depriving of their 
hire the useful labourers in the 
Church, would disentitle them to 
object against the sinecure clergy. 

It is also to be considered, that the 
first class, or the ecclesiastical land- 
lords, as they may be called, hold 


Britain, compared with that of manufacturcp, has been estimated as being one to 
three. If, then, the support of the clergy were to he raised by a tax on the produce 
of manufactures instead of agriculture, the tax must be a third of a tithe, or per 
cent. And the consequence of this would he, in addUiun to the tax paid by the 
comumer, to cause a gratuitous loss, or prevention of production, which, if ten per 
cent may be assumed as the average rate of manufacturing profits, would be equal to 
ten-eleveiitbs of 'U per cent on the whole amount of goods manufactured. And tlie 
value of this would be to the value of the hundred and twelfth part of the agricul- 
tural produce, which is what is supposed to be kept out of existence by the system 
of tithe, as 1- X X ^ ^ divided by eras to ^ or something 

more than 10 to 1 ; — an inequality not to be got over by any conceivable inaccura- 
cies in the numerical assumption. In which it is remarkable, that the result is in- 
dependent of the comparative values of agricultural and manufactured produce, and 
will be the same, whatever is their proportion. The explanation of which is, tliat if 
the manufactured produce is less, a greater portion of it ihust be taken. 

“Hence, the real state of the charge against tithes is, first, that the tax, with the 
exception of a trilling reaction, is paid by the landlords, instead of being paid by the 
consumers, as would have been the case if it had been levied upon manutactures ; and, 
secondly, that there is a satiny of more than nin c -tent Its <f the loss or prevention ofproduc-^ 
liotiy which would have taken place by the othfr moth. When tithes are asserted to be a pe- 
culiarly pernicious and impolitic mode of taxation, these facts are always kept out of 
sight* The proof of the assertion falls to the ground upon examination, like the 
proof of many other popular outcries. As the woodpecker/ tlic rook, and the goat- 
sucker, have been persecuted time out of mind for imaginary injuries, so the eccle- 
siastical rook has been charged with collecting his subsistence in a manner pecu- 
liarly injurious to the public, through clear ignorance or concealment of the nature 
of tile process. Some species of commutation might, possibly, be better still. But 
it is plain that the extended outcry has been made, either through ignorance, or a 
desire to direct the hostility of the community to a particular quarter by misrepre- 
sentation. 

“ If a third part of the land is tithe- free, (as is understood to be the case in Eng- 
land,) one-third must be deducted from the estimate of the effect of tithes. And the 
effect of the abolition of the other two-thirds w'ould be, that the produce of the 
country would be increased by two-thirds of a hundred and twelfth, or ; which, 
if it took place all at once, w’ould cause the price of corn to fall hy a quantity which, 
on account of the comparative smallness of the increase, must be, at all events, not 
very remote from the ratio of the increase ; — or, if corn is supposed at 6Gs. and four- 
pence a* quarter. But this fall of price (being, in fact, the small reaction men- 
tioned under the heads of tithes and taxes on the produce of land, and to which, in 
those places also, the same observation may be applied) will U only temporary. And 
the reason of this is, the certainty that any given permanent alteration in the quantity 
of corfi, will ultimately produce a corresponding alteration in the population that is 
to consume it, and so bring back corn to the old price. 
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whatever they possess in virtue of insurgents? There are nuaiy reasons 
qualifications which may be possess- which render it most important to 
ed by any other individuals in the the Irish in^rgents, that their de- 
community. Is it an evil, that the mands should be complied wiUi ; 
humblest individual may entertain ftnd not the least material oi these is 
the hope that his son or his son-in-law the persuasion under which they 
may.at some future time, he a Bishop labour, that the very instant the 
of Winchester, or an Archbishop of Church is abandoned, the Union may 
Canterbury? What interest can he be considered as repealed. Will 
have in diminishing the chances of this operate as a motive with our 
such an event, by confiscating the governors, to enter into a bond ot 
fixed estates of the clergy, or contvi- sleeping partnership with the mid- 
buting to connect them with a spe- day Mspsins and the midnight in- 
cies of property, to the enjoyment of cendiaries, by whom the Irish clergy 
which neither he nor any one be- have been plundered and proscii- 
longing to him can ^stabliah any bed? Or, are the laws to have their 
claim? Is it any grievance to him course; and is injured innocence to 
that all the landed property of the be protected, and outraged justice to 
country is not locked up in entail,— be vindicated ? Are the unoffending 
but that some portion of it is thrown pastors of an unoffending people to 
open to enlightened competition, be outlawed, and hunted from their 
and made attainable by means of homes ; or, are the murderers to be 
moral and intellectual qualifications? arrested in their career of blood, and 
It has been shewn, that the outcry made to feel that there is at length 
against Irish tithes, whether pai<l by a limit to forbearance, and that atro- 
tiio landlord, or paid by the consu- cities may no longer be perpetrated 
mer, is altogether unfounded. It is with impunity, because the objects 
not true that the Homan Catholics of them are distinguished by the 
of Ireland are burdened with the evangelical virtues ? These are ques- 
support of the Protestant establish- tions which we will not prejudge, 
meut. If titlie be paid by the con- Wc have joined issue upon them 
sumer, as the demagogues contend, with the disturbers of the public 
the people of England are saddled tranquillity ; and the case is at pre- 
witli that tax; and not only with sent before the Reformed Parlia- 
Ihat, but also with the stipend, what- merit. .,But we can have no hesita- 
ever it is, by which the Popish pea- tion in saying, that the decision to 
sant maintains his own clergy. If it which they may come upon it will 
be paid out of the fund denominated determine the fate of the empire, 
rent, it is merely handed over by the For our parts, we have done out- 
land proprietors, who are, generally duty. VVe have stated our case with 
speaking, Protestants, to tliose for freedom, and witliout partiality. We 
whom it has been received in trust, are not conscious of having courted 
namely, the Established clergy. It popularity, or of having truckled to 
is also to be held in mind, that this power. We have done our best to 
fund is chiefly created by F.nglish examine the question at issue, with 
competition for Irish produce; and, minds unbiassed by favour or pre- 
tlierefore, in reality, falls much more judice ;— and if those before whom 
upon the land in England than the it must shortly come for a final hcar- 
land in Ireland. ing, can mdy say as much, we have 

The case, therefore, is clear. The no fears for the result; — if it should 
only question is, will the Govern- be othenvise, (which may Heaven 
ment so consider it,— or will they avert!) utron their headsbe the guilt 
surrender the Irish Church to the and the misery which must necessa- 
demands of the Irish demagogues, rily flow from their mispolicy and 
and the fierce hostility of the Irish injustice. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


The time is fast approaching, when 
the state of Ireland will force itself 
on the consideration of the most re- 
luctant legislature. For a quarter of 
a century past it has been a subject 
to which the attention of Govern- 
ment has been constantly directed, 
and on which unnumbered reports 
have been made by Parliament, but 
which, from its complication, its dif- 
ficulty, and its apparent hopeless- 
ness, has never led to any important 
measures. Constantly enquiring 
about Ireland, they have never done 
any thing effective, and the country 
has gone on from bad to worse, un- 
der the system of concession, first 
recommended by the Whigs, since 
acted upon by the Tories, and at 
length carried to an extravagant ex- 
tent by Ministers, till at last all sem- 
blance of order has disappeared, and 
society has reached a degree of 
anarchy unparalleled in any Chris- 
tian state. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Ireland will no longer be considered 
as a subject of party contention. It 
has been so much too long, both 
among its own fervid inhabitants, 
and toe great parties who divide 
Great Britain. The extravagance to 
which faction has risen in that un- 
happy land, is one great cause of the 
toM absence of an^ great legislative 
measures, or any nrm steps for the 
tranquillization its inhabitants; 
and until it is looked to in a cool dis- 
passionate strain, by the English le- 
gislature, and all the enlightened 
classes in this country, no efficient 
measures for its relief ever will be 
adopted. It is a remarkable but me- 
lancholy fact, that while the Irish 
are continually complaining of the 
oppressive nature of the English go- 
vernment, and the vast injury they 
have sustained from the ascendency 
of the Protestant party, they have 
never been able to point out any 
sp^fic or intelligible plan for the 
of the prevailing suffering. 
‘The lower orders of the peasantry 
seem to have only one plan on all 


occasions, which is, to shoot every 
man who attempts any practical im- 
provement in the country, and burn 
any witnesses who depone against 
them in a court of justice, while the 
better classes of the Catholics con- 
tent themselves with eternal decla- 
mations on English injustice, without 
proposing any thing whatever for 
the removal of the evils of which 
they complain. O’Connell, indeed, 
and the Repealers, have a clear re- 
medy for all these grievances, which 
is to repeal the Union, and subject 
Ireland to a separate legislature. Bm 
Avithoiit stopping to dwell on the 
impossibility of such a measure be- 
ing carried, fraught as it obviously 
is with the immediate dismember- 
ment of tlic empire, the establisli- 
ment of French influence in the sis- 
ter island, and a helium ad interne^ 
cionem between the two countries, 
it ‘is sufficient to observe, tliat our 
sprightly neighbours do not as yet 
possess within themselves the ele- 
ments requisite to form a useful le- 
gislature. 

They forget, when they make this 
demand, that the experiment has 
been tried for many hundred years, 
and totally failed. Till the Union in 
1800, Ireland was governed by a lo- 
cal legislature ; ana yet the country, 
on their own shewing, was all along 
In the most miserable state; and 
certainly the degraded habits and 
redundant numbers of the poor, suf- 
ficiently demonstrate that no mea- 
sures for their practical improve- 
ment ever were adopted by their 
Irish rulers. Arthur Young observes, 
that the Parliament of Ireland, in 
one of those fits of inmnity, to which 
they were occasionally subject, once 
passed a resolution, that any lawyer 
who lent his aid to any process for the 
recovery of tithes, should be debar- 
red from practising in the courts of 
law ; and such, in truth, was too fre- 
quently the character of their legis- 
lature. Like all rude and uncivilized 
but impassioned nations, their mea- 
sures were characterised by vehe- 
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ment resentment at individuals, but 
no measures for the general benefit. 
These Parliaments, it is true, were 
chiefiy assembled under Protestant 
influence ; but it will hardly be as- 
serted, that the wisdom of their de« 
cisions is likely to be much increa- 
sed by the admission of O'Connell 
and his band of Catholic Repealers ; 
and, in truth, such is the exaspera- 
tion of the parties in Ireland at each 
other, and the vehement passions 
which they bring to bear upon pub- 
lic aflairs, that it is apparent that the 
dissolution of the Union would be 
instantly followed by such extreme 
measures as would speedily rouse a 
civil war, of the most sanguinary 
character, over the whole country, 
and terminate in the re-establish- 
ment of English ascendency, after 
years of suftering, as the only means 
of saving either" life or fortune out 
of the general wreck. 

Holding it, therefore, as a propo- 
sition too clear to admit of dispute, 
that the amelioration of Ireland is to 
be based on British connexion, and 
founded on the measures to be 
brought forward in the British Par- 
liament, we sliall consider the means 
which exist for the alleviation or re- 
moval of Irish grievances, and by 
wliicb ultimately the state of that 
country may be rendered somewhat 
more tranquil than it is under its 
present distracted rule. 

We have already stated, in the first 
paper of this series, that the great 
and lasting misfortune in Ireland 
has been that they have received in- 
stitutions in Imitation of England, 
for which they are obviously disqua- 
lified, and which are adapted to a 
totally different state of society ; and 
that, in consequence, the administra- 
tion of justice has become defective, 
the protection of life and property 
imperfect, and impunity been prac- 
tically afforded to criminals and anar- 
chists of the very worst description. 
This is an evil of the utmost magni- 
tude ; striking, as it obviously does, 
at every bpecies of industry, or the 
growth of any habits of subordina- 
tion or regularity, and tending to 
continue that state of anarchy in 
which the country has so long been 
plunged, and which perpetuates the 
redundant and miserable population, 
which has so extensively overspread 
the British isles. 
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The obvious and only remedy for 
this deplorable state of things, lies 
in the establishment of a vigorous 
and efficient government, so orga- 
nized as to meet and curb the wick- 
ed in all their enterprises ; and that 
by such means the disturbances of 
Ireland might be effectually quelled, 
and order completely re-established, 
is evident from the success which 
has attended similar undertakings in 
other countries where the case was, 
to all appearance, still more hope- 
less. Scotland, in was very 
nearly in as bad a state as Ireland is 
now. Its whole population was not 
1 ,000,000 ; and of these 200,000 were 
sturdy beggars, who lived at free 
quartern on the inhabitants, and, as 
Fletcher of Saltoun said in his 
memorable speech on the subject, 
feared neither God nor man. The 
country was divided by religion; 
had been the seat of civil war for 
seventy years; and its nobles, in- 
stead of being disposed to co-ope- 
rate with Government for the resto- 
ration of order, were almost all 
leagued together to place a rival fa- 
mily on the throne. How then was 
this state of anarchy checked in that 
country? By an admirably orga- 
nized system of criminal law, and a 
resolute executive, which gradually 
extinguished the private feuds of 
the inhabitants, rendered hopeless 
the system of intimidation and vio- 
lence which had so long prevailed, 
and at length established order and 

S uillity throughout a kingdom 
1 had been desolated by feuds 
and civil wars for three centuries. 
Ireland is doubtless in a deplorable 
state of anarchy; but it is nqt so 
bad as La Vendee aud Britanny were, 
after a million of Frenchmen had 
perished in the desperate conflict of 
which that heroic land was the 
theatre, and every family mourned 
several of its members cut olEF by re- 
publican vengeance ; and yet by the 
able efforts of Hoche and Carnot, 
followed by the wise measures of 
Napoleon, peace was completely re- 
stored to its infuriated inhabitants. 
It is evident, therefore, that the thing 
may be done ; the only question 
is, whether Government have reso- 
lution enough to go ou with the ne- 
cessary measures to effect the object. 

The root of the whole evils com- 
plained of in the administration of 
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point of fact, althougli the law has in ge- 
neral proved sudlciently strong and elfec- 
cual fortbe ultimate suppression of Whiru- 
boy associations, it has not been tdVc. 
tual in affording protection to the public 
against being exposed to the crimes and 
atrocities of those conspiracies for a con- 
siderable period previous to their being 
completely repress'd. 

“ The first object of the law which the 
Committee recommend to be passed, is 
to give power to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, if a case of violent disturbance 
of the peace by a Whiteboy association 
shall actually occur, to issue his warrant 
tor a special assembling of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, at a period when, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of the law, 
it could not assemble ; and if the ocea- 
sioti should seem to require it, to appoint 
a person of high standing at the Imr to 
act as Assessor to the Court. The Court 
to try ail prisoners cliargcd with Wliitc- 
boy and other offences below tlie rank of 
capital felonies; and to continue to sit by 
adjournment from time to time until tiaii' 
quilliry shall be restoied.** 

An able oflicer, C'oloncl Sir John 
Harvey, holding a high situation in 
the Irish polire, gives the following 
decisive evidence in favour of a pub- 
lic prosecutor in Ireland : — 

** Do you think thar the English principle 
of Uw', that the person injured shall he 
the prosecutor tor the ii»jury, and incur 
the expense of seeking redress, though 
the injury is lonsuieied to be an //j,'Uiy 
to the public, sbouni be applied to Ire. 
land ?>— No ; I think it should alwtij/.s 
Uentcd as an injury to the public, and a 
public prosccutar appointed i that mighc 
remedy the evil. 

“ If there was a public oflicer rliar 
should take charge of the inforfiiations 
laid before the magistrate, and superintend 
laying the bdls befoin^ the grand jury, and, 
if found, see that case was properly 
conducted in court ; if all that was con- 
ducted by a public officer at the public 
expense, would that tend to give the Jaw 
full effect?— Yes, and it would lead to 
create a respect for tlic law, which docs 
not now cjcist. 

Is there not now so much impunity 
that the p^Rplt^ are careless of commit- 
ting offences ?-— Such lius long been my 
im^ession. 

May not the impuiuty lilowed in 
those smaller crimes in ordinary times, 
forna the basis and tend to the extefision 
afin||f|iyecl^onary crimes, when attempted 
CO p^^hitfdduced by some factious or 
Wuittfeet parry?— Yes, I think so. 
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** And that the present laxity amounts 
to a sort of bounty upon crime ? — Yes, it 
relaxes the morals of the people, and 
makes them indifferent to the cominis- 
sion of petty crimes; whereas if they were 
properly purli^lled, we should have a very 
different state of things in Ti eland.*' 

Here again we have exp<*i*ieuce hi 
Ireland, leading to the adoption of 
the same system, which for three 
centuries lias been established with 
the )ia)i[)ieNt effects in Scotland, 

The CbiiiHuitlee have been most 
meritorious in the labour they have 
bestowed on the accunnilation of 
evidenc e on this suhje-ct; but their 
recoinuiendations, in many respects, 
are tinged by a detrree of timidity, 
arising from an unwillingii<‘ss to de- 
viate from old institutions, evidently 
unsuitable to tlie circumstances of 
the country. The recommendatioii 
just (juoted is a signal proof of this 
uLser\ alion. For an evil of acknow- 
ledged magnitude, of long iitandintr, 
ami universal they profiose 

only till* iiiadeijuate remedy of the 
assembly of an extraordinary (’onrt 
of f juarlm* Sessimis, by proclaiuaiicni 
from the l-ord Lieutenant. Siieh 
temporary and 4*asual ini*:isijres will 
n4»\er be attemhMl with’ any lastina 
g4)4)(l 4‘fiecl ill a 4*ountry S4) gri4‘V4MJs- 
ly distraetetl as Ireland is, and wImmm* 
tli4' p4*4)ple have so long beim aeeus* 
tonied to coiiipjiaratiici inipnnity for 
4*V4»ry species 4»f oulraiie. 'I’o ^triki' 
lerrm* into a dis4)rganized, disafb ei- 
4nl, ami almost insurgeiil jM'asantry, 
it is irnlispeiisable tlmt tiie otdinmp 
courts and tin? eoinmon law slmiihi 
be able to r4*a4di ihiMii at all Innis. 
Siudi a syst4'in W4iul4l b(» an net of 
Iiier4-y Ui the deb^dinl wr4*l4*lies thmn- 
S4dves ; feu* Imw' often does it happen 
that a few striking examples at first 
are siiflicieut l4i put a stop t<i a sys- 
tem, which, if allowed to risi* to a 
head, the transportation of hun4lr4*ds 
can hardly extinguish ? 

To grapple with this dreadful evil, 
which li4\s at the root of so many of 
the disorders of fr4dand, we vv4)uhl 
propose that there should l)4‘ esta- 
blished iu every county pmiiianent 
magistrates, paid by tlie ("row'ii, se- 
lected frcmi men of 4‘haraf;ter and 
eininimce at the bar, wlm should be 
authoriseii at all tiuics to summon 
juries for the trial of oiremh^rs against 
the public jieace, and to inflict any 
punishment short of tleatln The in- 
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fluence of such a local authority al- 
ways sitting, and which can apply 
the vigorous arm of the law to the 
commencement of disorders, is incal- 
culable. Its efTicacy has been abun- 
dantly tried in Scotland. Though 
the Sherifl* in that country is not 
vested with the pow(;r of transport- 
ing criminals, yet the steady and in- 
cessant application of the punish- 
ment of iijiprisonment has almost 
powerful effect in repressing dis- 
orders ; and when combined with 
the severer sentences imposed by 
the judges on th(‘ (■ircult, complete- 
ly keeps under the tendency to anar- 
chy ill that well-regulatetl country. 
Larger powers would be re<juired 
for tln^ Irisli Sheriffs, on a<‘eount of 
the more disturbed stat(» of tlie coun- 
try ; but with these, and a vigorous 
and ellicient police, we have not the 
hligliti'st rloubt that by th(‘se mc‘ans 
Iramjuillity miglit ultimately be re- 
stored e^^^n to iis worst provinces. 

'riie ('ommittee liave n'jiorted, 
that it is the long interval between 
the crimes ami tindr puiiishmeiit 
which leads to the enormous hciglit 
to wliitdi \\ liiteboy outrages gene- 
rallyarise in Ireland, before they are 
repr(‘ssed by the terrible examples 
of the Special Commissions or the 
Assi/<‘s. What is the appropriate 
remedy for this e\il ? h^\idenlly to 
have a local court estahlislied in 
evi’i-y county, wliich could try crimes 
ns soon as they wen* committed, and 
might transport the oileiiders as fast 
as ilieir outrages were perpetra- 
ted, months before the tardy Coaiid 
Jury bi’gan to assemble, or the autho- 
rities ill Dublin could be moved to 
issue a special commission or procla- 
mation. 11ic expedience of such an 
establishment might be inferred a 
prfo/'i^ from a consideration of the 
principles which govern the unruly 
part of mankind ; it is abiiiuhmtly 
proved by the example of Scotland ; 
and, without any knowledge of its 
establishment in that country, it has 
been strongly i*ecoininended by all 
the witnesses best aeipiaiutcd with 
tiie real state of Ireland. 

Mr Barrington, Crown Solicitor 
on the Munster Circuit, states this in 
the strongest maimer. Being asked, 

^ •* Before you have a special commis- 
sion, must not there be a considerable 
extent of outrage ?— 1 would issue it 
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if there were only liulf-a.dozen persons 
to try for such offences, I recollect Mr 
Sauriri saying, in 1815, that he would 
send down a special commission if there 
were only tw'O cases ; and he did send 
one down to Limerick when there were 
few cases, and it was quieted. 

But before a single case could be pre- 
pared for trial, might not such a gang as 
you have alluded to, by their power of 
intimidutiuri, bring the county altogether 
into a state of disturbance ? — Certainly 
ilivy iniffhl , but the more time allowed 
the greater the disturbance. 

“ Arc the means that magistrates pos- 
sess such as enable them at all times im- 
mediately to apply the law that is caleu- 
liCed to suppress insurrection?—! think 
there ought to be in every county in Ire- 
la!id a police magistrate, a stipendiary po- 
lice magistrate, whose duty it would be 
to watch every offence, and the moment 
an outrage occurred, to enquire into every 
particular relating to itfand report it to 
the crown solicitor or law officers. I 
wSlild have the chief constables not ex- 
actly as they are now, but of a lower class, 
such as sergeants in the army, and the dif- 
fereiice of expense would make up for the 
payment of the stipendiary magistrate. I 
know instances where chief constables 
having been captains or majors in the 
army, gentlemen at whose houses they 
dined, did not like to ask them to go on 
duty to patrol after dinner. This would 
not be the case il they were taken trom 
men in a lower rank. 1 would have a 
police stipendiary magistrate for the wl^ole 
county, and the difference of expense 
would, in my opinion, be a great saving 
to the county. 

“ If the present magistrates of a coun- 
ty were to do their duly vigilantly, would 
these ^tipell(i^ary magistrates be neces- 
sary? — I think you require some person 
in eaeh county, whose duty it would be 
to enquire into and report on every out- 
rage that occurred ; for instance, a gen- 
tleman may be absent when an outrage 
occurs in bis neighbourhood. There is 
in Limerick and Kerry a district of fifty 
miles without a single magistrate. 

“ You say that if the first symptom is 
not immediately met and the parties 
checked, that it goes on so rapidly that 
it becomes next to impossible lor magis- 
trates not being stipendiary to intertero 
with effect?— Yes ; it goes on till it ar- 
rives at what you have seen in Clare and 
in the Qiieen’s Count)'. 

“ Has not *this been the case, tliat 
\vherevv*r an attempt has been made by 
any party to introduce these insurree- 
tionary proceedings, they have so far sue. 
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ceeded that it has generally taken two, 
threCi or four years before it has been en- 
tirely suppressed ?— ‘In Clare, the whole 
disturbance teas suppressed in a feio 
monthsy to the astonishment of every 
body. Last year, it it had not been for 
the activity of the police magistrate in 
Limerick, Mr Vokes, I question whether 
that county would not have been us bad 
as ever (JIare was, 

“ WiMild iM)t similar results follow to 
those which you liave described in other 
counties, tiotwiihstnndiiig there might he 
every disposition on the part of tlie ma- 
gistrates to do their duty ? — Certainly ; 

I think had there ban a Inrul magistrate 
in the Qntvns (\mntjiy whose duty it 
was to watch the incnpient outrage, that 
he might have chcchvd it, and in the 
ocher counties also which have been dis- 
turbed. I would therefore have a police 
magistrate, as well in the peaceuhle as in 
the disturbed coujities, who should he re- 
sponsible; and mi Che first outrage oc- 
curring, let the whole force of the govern- 
ment and the law officers, iiivestigatelhie 
case till they came to the root of it.** 

Every one practically acquainted 
with Ireland, knows how niacdi the? 
administration of justice is disfigun^d 
or prevented by the party spirit 
which prevails on both sides. Mr 
Barrington justly considers the ope- 
ration of permanent judges, free from 
such local influence, as oue gre.at ail- 
vantage to be derived from the pro- 
posed perinaiieut magistrates. 

“ You have given as one of your rea- 
sons for the appointment of a permanent 
stipendiary magistracy, that the resident 
magistrates in Ireland were generally un- 
der the influence of party spirit? — 1 did 
not say so; I said we conld not get a 
local agent except from one party or the 
other. 

“ That is not the case with respect to 
the magistrates at all?-— Party is much 
more in some parts of Ireland than in 
others. 

** Do you consider a stipetidiary ma- 
gistracy would be so regulated as to be 
free from the influence of all party consi- 
derations?— I do; I judge of it from the 
mode in which I see some police magis- 
trates act. 

“ Would you propose to give to the 
stipendiary magistrate the civil jurisdic- 
tion of all ordinary magistrates, or confine 
his jurisdiction to crimii)^! npfttters?— I 
would give him the full power of all ordi- 
nafpil^istrates, and the commission for 
every^eSunty adjacent to the one in which 
he isrv'rfding; this man being responsible 
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to Government, there is no great danger 
that any party feeling would prevent him 
from doing his duty. 

“ You originally said that in Ireland 
there was a tendency among the common 
people to create disturbance, unless they 
were checked? — I think the great fault 
in Ireland is, that the people are not in- 
dined to appeal to tlie laws as they do in 
this country; the great object is to make 
Irishmen attached to the law, and that 
can only be done by perseveringly prose- 
cinin-r every case, no matter of what de- 
scription. 

You would have a stipendiary ma- 
gistrate in every county ? — Yes ; and he 
should take out of tlie h.inds of the parties 
themselves tlie administration of the law. 
If a homicide occurs at a lair, instead of 
the peojde coming forward to prosecute, 
they Walt fill the next fair, and tin ii com- 
mit, ill rctalintion, a murder on the other 
sid<‘. I would take the prosiriition out 
of their hands ; 1 would not wait till they 
gave the information ; it should be the 
duty of the luagistiate to force lorward 
the prosecution, 4ind punish the jicrsons 
who had committed the first homicide.’* 

The same cluuige is strongly re- 
comrnciKled by (Colonel Jolin Rocli- 
fort, an active and intelligent magis- 
trate ill Queen’s (’oiiuty : — 

“ Ilow do you account for the lower 
orders of the people being nbletocstuhlish 
such a formidahic association, ui>d cumntit 
such out luges for so long a period, with- 
out it being checked in the fust instance? 
— It was the want of a snflicicnrly nume- 
rous police in the countty. I think tlicre 
are some legal arrangements wanting that 
may check the commencement of these 
outrages. 

“ Do you think that the quickness 
with which the parties commence a sys- 
tem of outrage and establish iiitimidution, 
leads to the making it so tormidablc at 
once, as to counteract the open tlTorls 
the magistrates are able to make ? — I 
think in die present state of Ireland 
there is a general intimidation over the 
vountry ; the moment, a Uockite notice is 
served, or a demand for arms made, inti- 
midation commences, though it has been 
in a perfect state of cpiiet before, 

“ Do you conceive that the ordinary 
powers of magistrates, with the best dis- 
position to suppress any thing of this kind 
in the first instance, are suthcieiit for that 
purpose, or can be applied in the instan- 
taneous manner necessary to stdp the pro- 
gress of it? — No, I think not; I think 
there is something wanting to enable us 
to check the commencement of the out- 
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rages, for they commence by small be- 
ginnings; a single man quarrelling with 
his own family about the division of some 
property, is enough to set it agoing ; he 
gets in some people fiom the neighbour- 
iiig county, they serve a Rockite notice 
and commit some outrages, and iuiimi- 
dution follows, nohody knowing where 
(he blow will fall next. 

“ Tiien with the view of preventing 
the rt’currence of this system ol associa- 
tion in the (iueen’s County, are you of 
opinion that some amendment is wanted 
with regard to the power possessed by 
magistrates giuieraily, wirh respect to the 
means of adininistei ing the law? — 1 think 
the first commission of crime might be 
preveiiled by a moic* ready administration 
of the law ; l»y the Crown sulieitor having 
aeleik or a partner residing in each county 
town, who should have an ortice open 
ready to receive all applications luid in- 
formation upon the subject, and whose 
duly it should he to collect the evidence, 
and do every thing in his department 
in the olVice ; and I think that the quciricr- 
sessititis should he, in theea^e of atiy dis- 
turhaiiee, not aiijouriied over for three 
months togetlier, but no lo/u/tr thou o 
wevh or it jhrtni<}hf. according to the 
exigency of the ease, so that prompt 
jiistifu* might be adiuini'-tored, 

“ Your object would be, in having this 
dcputy-soheitor of the Crown, to watch 
the early proceedings, and assist the ma- 
gi '.trates in taking steps ro jiut a stop to 
ii ? — Yes, and to assist individuals who 
aie attacked, and cannot alfurd to go to 
a solicitor tlnnn selves,’* 

But it is not sulliciciit tliat the re- 
coniiMeiidations contained in these 
depositions, and embodied in the Re- 
port of the (.-ommit tee, are adopted 
l>y (iovernmeut; it is also iiidispen- 
Huhle that some provision be made 
for the. protection of witnesses who 
speak against the, Wliiteboys, and of 
the. jurymen who are summoned to 
their trials. As matters now stand, 
they are so eompletely intimidated, 
that conviction too ofttm is impos- 
sible. I'he only way to meet this 
dreadful evil, i.s to authorize Govern- 
inoiit, upon a report from the Judges 
on the (circuit, that juries will not 
convict from intimidation, to suspend 
that mode of trial al togetlier, and 
convict the criminals as in courts- 
inartia]|l))y tlie Judges alone. Provi- 
sion at the same time mukt be made 
for the emigration, at the public ex- 
pense, of all witnesses, with their fa- 
milies, who are deemed worthy of it 
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by the court, and consider their lives 
or properties endangered if they re- 
turn to their houses. These are 
strong measures; but strong mea- 
sures alone will he attended with 
any eflfect in a country so distracted 
as Ireland. It is in vain to apply to 
a peojde on the borders of the savage 
state, the institutions or franchises 
of a highly civilized society, or which 
work well under a training of cen- 
turies of tranquillity and p<*ace. The 
system of intimidation which checks 
any attempt even at justice, is thus 
described by Colonel Rochfort 

** Is it not the fact, that the class of 
welI-cli>posfcd farmers are perfectly cog- 
nizant of tfie nightly proceedings of the 
disaffi'cted persons in the part of Ireland 
where yoif live, and are afraid to give any 
informarion ?— Y’es. 

Bur they conld do it if they pleased? 
— Yes; 1 am not sure that the evidt;itce 
tlfby could give would lead to a convic- 
tion heloie a jury, hut it would be sulii- 
cieiit to direct our searches. 

Bur the system ot terror is now such, 
that they would he afraid to come for- 
ward and tell what they saw?— Yes, cer- 
tainly; and that is very reasonable, as 
ihfir propryf:/, ami (heir otrn lice^j and 
that of (heir fauiilusy arc in the power of 
antf rnllian. 

‘‘ Tiieii a man worth L. 100 or L.200 
a-yeav, is it not natuial he would conceal 
any olTences he saw, rather than come 
forwiud as a prosecutor ? — Certainly.** 

It is needless to comment on this 
state of things ; till it is removed, 
there is an mid of order or protec- 
tion to life in Ireland. 

It is e\ident that great part of the 
licenru)usm‘ss of Ireland has arisen 
from the administration of justice by 
the country gentlemen ; in other 
words, by one of llie parties in the 
slate o\er the, other. All the wit- 
nesses examined before the Com- 
mittee concur in stating that there is 
a Uiorongli distrust of law' in every 
part of tlie country, and a settled be- 
lief that the courts are nothing hut 
the engiiu* by which the ruling party 
wreak tlieir vengeance on their ad- 
versaries, Tlie length to wliicli this 
party spirit is carried, is such, that 
ill the opinion of the most competent 
judges, it ill a great measure disqua- 
lilies tlie better class of the people 
from taking an active part ivith any 
good elli’ct, in the suppression of 
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disorders. Sir Hussey Vivian’s opi- 
nion is decisive on this point: — 

“ Do you think there is any class of so- 
ciety, farmers /or instance, so exempt from 
the spirit of party, in the agitated coun> 
ties, that it would be safe to put arms in 
their hands ? — Undoubtedly not. I think 
there is that party spirit, that it you put 
arms into the hands of one party, yon in- 
cur the animosity of the other; and we 
know of the arming of the yeomanry in 
the north, and there is no doubt that that 
has led to organization, and to a ceitain 
extent arming, of the lUbbonmcn ; there 
is, I conceive, in conse<iuence, more dan- 
ger of collision in tlie north than in any 
part of Ireland. I have no doubt that 
the yeomanry conH put them doivu if they 
came to hlofvs ; but still tliere is more 
danger to be apprehended from the very 
circumstance of both parties^being to a 
greater extent better armed than in any 
other part of Ireland. 

" That is, where the arms are put itito 
the hands of those of a particular cre^ ? 
— That may have produced the effect 1 
have stated. 

** The question was this — Supposing a 
case where the only distinction ot indivi- 
duals was the interest which was pos- 
sessed in the district, measured by the 
amount of property possessed ? — In order 
to do that, you must re-orgaiii/e the minds 
of the people of Ireland. 

“ Supposing, in the Queen’s County, 
tlie most respectable class of fai mers were 
armed, do you ^hink they arc so exempt 
from the spirit of disturbance in the county 
as to afford a sufficient guarantee that they 
would u'-e their arms in support of the 
constituted authorities? — I sliouhl doubt 
very much whether, in case of a disturh- 
ance, they would not use them against 
each other. I know there is a violent 
party spirit that must be overcome to pre- 
vent their so doing, and this pervades all 
Ireland.” 

The same intelligent officer, wlujsc 
command and opportunities of ob- 
servation extend over all Ireland, has 
given equally decisive evidence as to 
the superior efficacy and impartiality 
of the police, in the discharge of their 
arduous duties. 

** What is your opinion of the conduct 
of the police? — My opinion of the con- 
duct of the police, formed after the en- 
quiries I have made, is, that it has htun 
yeni rally excessively good; and I believe 
the police has been most efficient, for iio- 
tbiug can be better than the manner in 
which they have conducted themselves 
where the troops have had to do with 
them* 
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** Can you state the feeling with which 
they are regarded by the people ?— With 
a very great degree of animosity in most 
parts of the country. 

** Docs that animosity extend to the 
regular troops? — No; on the contrary. 

“ To what do you attribute that ? — Wc 
act in support of the civil authority ; they 
are the civil authority; theirs is a sort of 
system of espionage, and they have many 
duties to perforin which occasion their 
being disliked by the people. 

“ Can you suggest any irnprovenu nt in 
the constabulary establishment in Ire- 
land ? — 1 think liiat is not within my pro- 
vince ; the police force seems to me a 
very good one ; they generally conduct 
themselves admirably well. 

“ Do you consider that the hostility of 
t'lo people to the police is any impeach- 
ment upon the police? — Certainly not. 

“ You would say, perhaps, the mca- 
Mire ot hostility was the measure of their 
utility? — Ce.rtuinhp in a yreutdeyree.'^ 

In tlio testimony of these compe- 
tent judges, we have a clear ]>Ian 
pointed out for tlie pacification of 
the disturbances of Ireland 

— a vigorous and efficient clerk of 
the Oown, or ptiblic ])rosecntor in 
each county, with a proper establish- 
ment of efficient clerks, to investi- 
gate cast*s, and take* evident'e at all 
tiiiies—a local nuigisirale of charac- 
ter and laluiit, selected from the 
higher grades of the bar, to try trans- 
p'orlablc^ cases at all times, and su- 
perintend the preparation of the ca- 
pital ones for the Cirruit .fudges — an 
extension of the police, \v)io now dis- 
charge tlieir duty with such praise- 
worthy fidelity and forbearance, and 
their establislment in such force as 
to make resistance impossible. Sucli 
is the sysUun recommended by the? 
practical rrum in Ireland, afl(‘r cen- 
turies of suffering and disquietnde, 
uiHler institutions framed on the Kng- 
lisb model ; and it is precisely tb(5 
same as was establisluMl three ceii- 
liiries ago by the wisdom of the Scot- 
tisli legislature, and to which th<3 
long tran(|uillity and orderly liabitR 
of that country are inainly to be 
ascribed. 

But groat as would be tliese im- 
]»rovemrnta upon the criminal prac- 
tice of Irelaricf, and absolutHy indis- 
pensable as they are to any thing like 
a tranquillization of that distracted 
country, it is evident that Hometliing 
more is necessary to put down the 
organized insurrection which now 
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prevails in so many of its proviiicen 
— which has so much increased since 
the labours of the Committee were 
closed, and now tlireatena to sever 
the ronnexion bt?tween the two coun- 
tries. 

fii investij^atin^ the evidence on 
this important subject, there are four 
conclusions, to winch every impar- 
tial mind must arrive, and wliich are 
amply supported by the testimony 
of witiiessiis, on both sides of poli- 
tics, above all suspicion. 

I. Til at the ordinary disturliances, 
prior to the a:>itation on the Catholic 
Question, arose from merely bu-al or 
a:j:rarian causes, and liad no connex- 
ion witli ])olilical dihconteiit, or the 
government of (jireat liritain. 

*J. That diirini:^ Tiie (/atliolic Ques- 
tion, this discontent was seiziM* liold 
of by tb<' Agitators, and turned to po- 
litical purposes. 

-b That the maebim^fy erected for 
agitation or emancipation, is now ap- 
to the ulterior objects of C‘a- 
lliolic airibition, hlxtinction of Tithes, 
the Repeal of tlm I'nioii, anti the Re- 
sumption of the I0stat<*s of the Pro- 
testants ; and that tlm country is 
thereby in a eontimial state of out- 
rage and intiinidatioii, utterly de- 
Htrii<*ti\<‘ to all tlH‘ purposes of good 
government. 

4. That the supim» indift'erence, or 
tacit enciMjragiunent of iMiiiisters to 
tills agitation, is the circumstance 
which lias brought it to its jiresent 
alarming height. 

INfr Rarriiigton, the crown-solicitor 
for Munster, declares — 

'J’lio Wliiteboy *5ysieni Inis, for the 
last fixty years, ei'iitimied under dilferent 
iniines ; a<s, IVep-o'day-boys, 'I"fira;<liers, 
Wliiieboys, Hi^diters, l^irilcrs, Sliauavats, 
lloekites, I»l;ick-bens, Ki^kaval- 
las, llibboumeiijfbe L»idy( Hares, the Terry 
Alts; these latter were tlie names they 
as«<umcd last year in Clare. Now we Iiave 
the Whiteteet and IhaektVet. The tmt- 
rages h ive been ef tlie same kind fur the 
last sixty years; the only variation is, that 
the horrid torture called ‘ eariling’ has 
not been used at all latterly ; a few years 
back that system (wliich was a dreadful 
mode of torturing a person whom tliey 
tliey wished to punish) was in frequent 
practice. 

“ As^ooiations have been formed for 
regulating the prices of land, attacking 
houses, administering oaths, delivering 
threatening notices, taking arms, taking 
horses at night and returning them again 
in the morning, taking away girls, mur- 
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dels of proctors and gaugers, preventing 
exportation of provi-ions, di.t;giiigiip land, 
destroying fences, houghing cattle, resist- 
ing the payment ot li:;hes, and other out- 
rages similar ro tho^e which have occur- 
red in Clare last year, and wliich are now 
the subject of investigation in the Queen’s 
County. 

“ A few of these cases will, I think, 
give much more inlormation to the Com- 
mittee than any genera! observations or 
opinions. I have traced the origin of al- 
ino'st every case I prosecuted, and I find 
that they generally ari«e from the attach- 
ment to, the dispossession of, or the 
change in the possession of land ; hatred 
of tithe proctors prifir to the Composi- 
tiuTi Ae«^, and i'nm\ tlic passing of that 
act, until tlie last yea»*, wh had not in 
?.ruMster a single outrage relating to tithe; 
previous to tlie Composition Act we had 
several murders of proetors. Then the 
compelling the reduction f>f prices of pro- 
si4ons, the want of employment, and in 
Clare tlie want of potato gioiind ; the in- 
trod ml ion of strangers as workmen. One 
of the outrages at CHare, for which four- 
teen men were convicted, was that of a 
Kerry man going to get work in Clare ; 
his house was attacked and prostrated. 
I have never known a single case of di- 
rect hostility to the government as a go- 
venirnent, although hostility to the law 
leads to hostility to the government ; hut 
us to direel opposition to the government, 
I never knew an instance of that being the 
object.” 

Of the mode in which those out- 
rages were coininitted,and the height 
to which they have risen, the fol- 
lowing account is given by the same 
witnc.-'S : 

“ t’.in you state wlmt means are taken 
l»y these gangs to propagare iliese sys- 
(em«, as you have given the t'ommittee 
to uiider'^tand that iliere is a willingness 
on the part of the peasiiiitry to commit 
crime ? — 1 do not wi^li the Committee to 
understand any such thing. I believe the 
greater mimher join through terror and 
necessity, from tlie kind ot houses they 
inhabit, and the retired situation in which 
they are placed. The parties to the mur- 
der of iNIr Blood went to the houses of 
many poor farmers to compel them to go 
with them. Some of these farmers fold 
me that they were delighted to hear of 
tlfbir execution ; i/iet/ so secrc/h/, 

knowing 1 would not dixdose it ; they 
frequently made them join wlieri tliey 
went out at night. Captain Uock ( the 
man Dillaiie, who I have alluded to) told 
me tliat he has been obliged to threaten 
to fire at his own men to make them at- 
tack a house. 
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** What are the means by which they 
exercise these systems of intimidation 
over the lower orders? — By going to their 
houses at night, and swearing them to 
join, and be ready whenever they may be 
called on to take arms or to attack houses. 
If they refuse, or their wives and lami- 
lies should in any way prevent them, they 
were formerly curded, but latterly wofind- 
ed or dogged, or some other purushment 
indicted on them. 

Is punishment nearly certain to fol- 
low the non-execution of what is ordered 
to be done ?— certain! t / ; and the 
consequence is, the whole pvasnntry of a 
county, not harhnj any nuans of resist^ 
ance, are ohlujcd to join. When this sys- 
tem commences, the whole county is soon 
in a dame, it it is nut discovered and in- 
stantly checked. 

“ In the drst instance, the gang obtains 
tbe support of a great number of indivi- 
duals? -Ves 

“ Does this intimidation operate fur- 
ther, so as to check the administration 
of the law? — It does; they are tiireaten-^ 
ed if they attempt to prosecute or give 
any information, and they swear them not 
to do so. In 1821, the county of Cork 
and the bounds ol Kerry were in a most 
dreadful state, the King’s troops were at- 
tacked, and the people took possession of 
a town; there was a regular batrle be- 
tween tlic people and the light int'mitry 
and yeomanry of the county, at De•^hure, 
The gentlemen took the ride brigade be- 
hind them on horseback, and purMieri the 
insurgents. A special commibsion was 
sent down, which quieted those counties 
at once,*' 

Such was the origin of the systora 
of outrage and intimidation in Ire- 
land, ami, the means hy which it rose 
to the formidable height which it has 
assumed of late years^ But still, till 
taken advantage of by the political 
Agitators, it never assumed a general 
aspect, or acquired, except in 1 7f>8, a 
political character. But it was of this 
Inflammable and reckless state of the 
public mind, in the lower classes, 
that the Whigs and Agitators took ad- 
vantoge to o^anize ablation, on the 
subject of Catliolic Emancipation, 
and which is now applied with ho 
much efficacy, to effect the suppres- 
sion of Tithes and the Repeal of the 
Union. * 

Col. Rochfort declares that he 
was a firm friend to Catholic Eman- 
cipation. He was asked, ** what do 
you conceive to be the reason that 
that measure has not had tbe eflTcct 
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in tranquillizing the country you ex- 
pected V— 1 think, that the agitation 
raRed to carry the Catholic Relief 
Bill, has been transferred to other 
ohj^xtsy 

** You remember some publications in 
the sliape of pnstorals that emanated Iruin 
high authority ?— Ves, certainly. 

Is it your opinion that they preceded 
the resistance to tithe, or produced the 
resistance to tiilie? — I think they had a 
considerable effect in oryanizmy the re- 
sistauce to tithe ; but wlictlier they took 
the opportunity of the general feeling 
which iht y tound pievailing, or led it, is 
more tlian I can say. 

“ At any rate, the publications were 
anteiior in their date to the present dis- 
tui bailees, and the associations guiding 
those distm hances ? — Tliey were anterior 
to tlie general meetings.” 

Sir Hussey Vivian, whose means 
of infunnution are perhaps more ex- 
tensive tV«in»iboKe of any other in- 
dividual in Ireland, on account of IiIh 
military command, contirins this? 
testimony. 

From the information yon have le- 
ccived, do yon conceive that the organi- 
zation against tithes is a rpsii»t;;nce that 
has sprung up among the peasantiy, act- 
ing upon the result of tlieir own feelings 
on the injuslice ot it, or a resistance that 
is promoud hy Agiuitors? — It is haraly 
possible to say : I think it was in the 
Jirsf instance a ljurstion that arose out of 
the irritinm and ptinctplcs set Jorlh hy 
Ayifntors ; hut it has got such a hold 
among tlie peojilc ol Ireland, 1 do not see 
tbe way out ol it; like other great ques- 
tions, it has heen taken up too late. Since 
I have been in Irchu.d, ] liave been all 
over the country ; I have been in almost 
every military stati'Ki ; and 1 took a great 
deal of pains to endeavour to ascertain 
the feelings of the people of Ireland, and 
to sec what it is that excites them, and 
whether they have any grievances to com- 
plain of. 1 have bf^^n in 500 different 
cottages, and 1 have setn and heard a 
great deal of the cottagers and farmers, 
and ascertained their opinions. One day 
when out hunting, I said to a farmer, * I 
wish 1 had a large landed estate here, 1 
would soon settle this quest ion of the 
tithes, as far as my property was con- 
cerned.' He said, ' How would you do 
it?* I said, * You should never hear the 
words tithes or church-cess,’ (which, by 
the way is a greater grievance with the 
people than the tithes). * I would say, 
there is my land, will you give me L. 150 
a-ycer for that farm, and 1 will settle all 
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the claims of the church ?’ He said, * Do 
you suppose that that would settle it ^ do 
you suppose that if 1 paid you 35s. an acre, 
that 1 should not know that 5s. an acre 
went to a parson professing a religion that 
1 do not profess : do you think 1 should 
not know, that it you dxl not pay the 
parson, 1 b/tould fniw it for 30a, instead 
v/'35s. an acre ** 

Of the length to which this com- 
hiriation against tithes has gone, it 
is unnecessary to multiply many 
proofs. Tiiat which M. Diipartl says 
of Qiiceii’s ('ounty, may serve as a 
specimen for the whole country. 

“ Have at»y tithes been recently paid 
in the (i.necrrs County ? — No. 

“ Ate the}^ likely to he paid ?— Never ; 
they will never pay tithe. 

** Do you tliink that the resistance to 
tithes extends to Protestants as well as 
Ccitliolics ? — '['he lower classes of Protes- 
tants have been intimidated from paying 
tithe ; they have been ser#d with notices 
not to pay. 

“ Wliieli do you think will ultimately 
prevail, the system of inlimidation, or the 
terrois ul the special eoiiiini'-sioti ? — 1 
thin/i thp]/ hiiie no renjicf for (he lan's at 
ail. 

“ Docs this association for rni-ehief 
prevail throughout the ocnnitry ? — Yes. 

“ There liave bten murders and rob- 
bcM’ics committed under it ? — Yes. 

** So that the county is in the posses- 
sion ot that paiucular absociatiou ? — Yes, 
nearly so. 

“ What do yon conceive to he the object 
of this nssocMtioii trom youracipiaimufiee, 
which IS considerable, witli what is going 
on ; what do you coiieeive to lie the ob- 
ject ot the assocuiiioii ? — It is a complete 
resistance to the cMsting law's; some 
of them say, fhn/ u ill have ali the iunds 
i?t the count f’f/ in thiir hands at/ain ; 
some ot the VVhitefeet and Pluckteet say 
that. 

“ Why do they seek to get arms in the 
way they do ? — 1 heard for some time it 
was tor the purpose of opposing the levy- 
ing the tithe**. 

“ Have they any system of manage- 
ment, any committees ? — Yes, they have, 
amotigst themselves; they meet in public- 
houses. 

“ Do they inve.stigate the cases and 
decide what house they will attack, or 
what individual they will ill-treat ? — Yes, 
they decide it some days previously to the 
attack. 

** When there is an attack made upon a 
man to give up his land, is it the result of an 
investigation of the case, and the decision 
of the committee, and an order that the 
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person shall be turned out of his land ? 

Yes, that is decided at a meeting of the 
committee previously concerted some 
days.” 

And it is not the less material to 
observe, that these outrages com- 
menced at a period, when there were 
an unusually small number of real 
grounds of complaint among the 
people, and in counties where there 
was a very great number of resident 
gentlemen, and the Jaws were admi- 
nistered with unusual lenity ; when 
rents were low, wages high,^and the 
peo])le comfortable; decisive evi- 
dence, that it was not the redress of 
real evils, so much as the arts of AgU 
taiors, and the democratic spirit ex- 
cited by the Fuitich Revolution and 
till* Reform Rill, which has thrown 
tile country into its present distracted 
state. Col. Rochfort put this in the 
clearest point of view. 

“ Huve the gnodneHS to describe short- 
ly to the Cornriiittee in what state that 
county is with respect to riisiurhance ?— - 
It has been in an exceedingly disturbed 
state; all kind.s of nutniges, vvimt we call 
iieiiiTcct ionary or Whitehoy outrn^eSy go- 
ingon ; .serving no* ices fogive up land, and 
that upon tin* penalty of ha ving their houses 
hiirned, or their own persons being mur- 
dered. 

“ Is it general through the county?— 
Yes, 1 think it is ; some parts are more 
atlVcted by it than others. 

“ At wbat lime did they first establish 
tlic'Uiselves ? — I was abroad the whole of 
1 8*^:8 and lh’?9, and great part of 1S.30, 
but 1 understood it began in 1820; it 
was then checked, and began again more 
extensively in 1831. 

“ To what do you attribute it ?— Re- 
mote ly, I should say, to the general feel- 
ing of hostility between the ancient Iiish 
and English, which has hern transferred 
to the two religions, and that excited by 
various causes ; the agitation fur emanci- 
pation and tithes, and the various things 
ol that kind, and (he rcvolutio 7 is of Paris 
artd Pfltjiunu 

** Then you mean there is a kind of 
indigenous spirit and feeling on the part 
of the people, originally hostile, and con- 
tinuing as Mich, to the law ? — Yes, and to 
a great extent. 

“ The Q'leen’s County, till the peiiod 
you refer to, was generally very quiet ? — 
Yes, it was very quiet ; and a great num- 
ber of respectable gentry rosiiHrig in it. 
1 think one |»art of the object of the Agi- 
tators was to overturn as much as possible 
the influence of the country gentry.* 
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“ Is not tbo county conspiruoxu for (he 
mimher of resident gentry? — Yes. 

** And the good understunding that ex- 
isted between them and the people? — 
Yes. 

“ And free from complaints of the 
conduct of the magistrates? — Yes; quite 
free from that, and rery little cause of 
complaint of any other kind. 

*• And the duty of the magistrates very 
hiirly and honourably performed? — Yes ; 
I t/<f m)t think they could have been better 
]'crf 'ormed in any part of the irar I (L 

“ Then with regard to the rent, what 
has been the conduct of the gentry to- 
wards their tenants? — I tliink the rents 
charged by the head landlords are in ge- 
neral moderate ; and 1 think the gentry 
!:ave in very few eases acted against their 
a* I in none where there were 
not great aiuurs; and wlierc they have 
done so, in all the cases tJmt fiave come 
to my knowledge they have leniurierated 
the tenants, and given them the means 
to quit the land or transport themselves, 
and left them nothing ti coniplam of' rca- 
sonobfij, 

“ 'I'liere were no grounds of complaint 
then in the county, of the conduct of the 
gentry in removing tenants? — No rca- 
sonab/e grounds^ in my opinion ; where 
any were removed, consideration was had 
for them. 

“ Against what class are their efforts 
directed ?— Against all the lower farmers 
who have arms ; a portion of the White- 
feet might have gone for arms, but a tjreat 
many committed robberies and burglaries, 
which ail fall upon the poor. 

“ In other cases, the attacks were upon 
farmers holding a tew acres of ground ?— 
Yes; and frequently in the same hunily, 
when there were disputes in the family, 
mostly about a small quantity of ground. 

“ Was there any committee managing 
and directing those proceedings? — I know 
nothing of my own knowledge; hut it is 
impossible such a system could go on 
without it. 

“ 1)0 you think that the peasantry 
would have entered into this conspiracy 
themselves unless acted upon by external 
causes ?— No. 

“ You have stated that at no other time 
has improvement made greater progress ? 
— Ye«*. 

“ Do you not think that is a very omi- 
nous feature in the character of the 
present distnrlwnce, as it remnvnt U 
from any feeling of distress cer- 

tainly^. 

*• And when every exertion has been 
made by the magistrates and gentry to 
make themselves as serviceable to the 
popiilAtton as they can? — Yes, I think 
they have* 
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** And that therefore the present chasm 
that separates the two extremes of socie - 
ty, the gentry from the peasantry, has 
produced this result; that their authority 
as magistrates is entirely dependent upon 
causes that have nothing to do with any 
grievance connected with the conduct of 
the gentry?— ^Certainly. 

** Do you think that the feeling against 
tithe just now is greater in the abstract 
than it has been upon former o<‘t*Hsions ? 
— Yes J think it is. 

“ Would you ascribe it to a growing 
conviction of the odiousness of this im- 
post, or to the result ot agitation ? — To 
Oilitatiun, and belter organization.*'' 

Tlie prejudicial eflect of the agi- 
tation sf‘t on foot to carry Kinarici- 
pation, with the hittiu* di^aj)j)oint- 
nieiit which lias followed the passing 
of the measure, is adinilteil hy its 
warmest advocates. Listen to Mr 
Dillon, the secretary to the. (’atholic 
Association 4n Quecirs County, on 
tiie subject. 

“ You liave stated ilmt the people 
were riisaj>[>ointed hy the results ol the 
ICmancipation ; state, what was included 
in their iioiion of what was likely to le- 
sult from it. — 'I'hey expected the aboli- 
tion of tithes ; it vva^- not lield out to 
them ; I do not tliink it was held out to 
them dining the struggle for emancipa- 
tion, but I am sure they expected it, and 
a reduction of rents, arul a revision of the 
grand jury law's, and dirVerent other ad- 
vantages ; I would be inelined rf» *:'iy that 
the peasantry thems(‘lves had rather a 
vague notion of the htnefits to result 
from it ; that •ifiine benefits would result 
tliey conceived, hut their notions were 
ill defined. 

“ A general iiKh‘finitc good? — Ye«. 

“ Do you not think in that they inclu- 
ded a repeal of the Lnion ? — No, I do 
Tiot think that, they thought of it at that 
tiinr*. 

“That is a sub^efjuent thing? — Yes, 
with the peasantry of the country certain- 
ly; not with others. 

“ Do you not think that the distip. 
pointment of the peasantry at the settle- 
ment of the question of Kmancipation has 
produced a feeling of exasperation on 
their minds which has determined them 
in agitating for themselves ?— -T think it 
is because tliey found no iniinediate bene- 
fits to follow. 

“ And because they find no immedi- 
ate benefits resulting from it, they ore 
now resolved to ngitate for themselves 1 
Yes.“ 

This is exactly what wo always 
miiintaincd would take place, and 
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what historical iiifonnation would 
load every one to export. Where 
any roii(‘e8sion is made to popular 
agitation, disap])oi!itment is sure to 
ensue when the object ifl gained, and 
tliis <i[ily makes the people more 
<lisronterited, and aiigiiieiits the ge- 
neral (‘xasperatiou whicli prevails. 
Tiie machinery erected for one ob- 
ject, is applied witli more angry in- 
cliriatious to another; and thus one 
roiircssioii to democratic violence 
leads to another, till the whokj insti- 
tuiions of society ar<* at length melt- 
ed <io\vn in the revoliitionaiy ciuci- 
ble. 

Of the ultimate objects to which 
th4- Associatiini, now so g(*iieral 
throughout Inland, is direcieil, we 
Imvr/ the following account from 
lloMMiden Stapleton, I^(j, a barris- 
ter, and inagistrau^ ol’ (^tieen’s 
County. 

“ How do you aocount for this :isso* 
ciiition for illfgh pinpo>,ts spreading so 
exten^'Wely ?—- It i>!ioi surfjriving it should 
spread so muL^i in the colliene^, the po- 
ptiiati(*n being V“iv great; the collier*, are 
constantly in the Irihit of <*ombuung lor 
H rise ot wages ; they drink excessively, 
and they are a people most easily conta- 
minateil, and likely to ho led into such a 
system. 

To what objects have their opcni- 
tions been directed? — Tn the first in- 
stance, the taking of arms ; during 
it was almost entirely confined to the 
taking of arms ; utter tliat there was some 
cessation, but m the last year their object 
seeyis to have been the settlement and 
disposition of laud and property of aimost 
every kind. 

“ Do you consider that as tlieir ulti- 
mate object ? — Their iiitimaLc oh;rct / 
tonciirc tn be the (liUjnimtion ami i^eitfe- 
ment to prevent any landlord 

taking land fiom a teiiant, or preventing 
him doing what he pleases with lus 
land. 

Is the system governed by commit- 
tecb ? — 1 have reason to think that it is. 

I think there is what they call a head 
committee, composed of seven members, 
who sit and discuss all matters; then 
tIuTe is «i sub-committee under them, 
who receive orders from the liead com- 
mittee. The body at hirge are sworn to 
commit wliatever may be ordered.’’ 

Of the conduct of the priests in 
the excitement of this agitution, the 
same witness gives the following ac- 
count:— 

“ Did the priests take no part in the tithe 
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question in exciting tlie people to oppo- 
sition? — I believe a very strong part; 
but the tithe question did not come into 
my part of the county; it was in the 
county of Carlow and the county of Kil- 
kenny, where it seems to have been put 
an end to. 

“ Hut the Roman Catholic clergy did 
take a very active part in exciting oppo- 
sition to tithe ? — V'en/ active indeed* 

“ Do you not think that that strength- 
ened the general feeling of insubordination 
through the country ?— Of course. 

“ Are not the priests a little alarmed 
at the loss of inlliienee they are beginning 
to feel? — T am sure lliey are. 

“ And they are beginning to feel a lit- 
tle uneasy lest the people should get 
out of their hands altogether ? — Probably 
'*0. 

“ Is that the motive that influences 
the pric-*ts? — I cannot say that. 

‘‘ Do you think, if the llornmi Culho- 
lic pne‘*ls had been as active to repress 
the first outhreakirg as they were to en- 
courage it. that any dUturliarire would 
now cxi‘*t ? — I think that they couid have 
che<‘ked the distnrhances in the l ogin- 
ning in my paiish, liad they co-operated 
with tin? magistrates. We liad a very 
large meeting ol magi-tratcs very* close 
to the residence of the Catholic priest. 
Sir John Harvey came from Dublin, and 
(’oionci Kvans from Kilkenny, on the 
part of Government, and several magis- 
trates and gentlemen attended ; and 
tlnmgh the meeting was opposite the 
priest’s house and he at home, he did 
not attend nor give his assistance; we 
inenioiialized tile Government for troops 
ami additional police, which displeased 
him vtjy much. 

You say that the tithes are extin- 
guished ; does that extend to church pro- 
perty as Mich, or the mode of paying it; 
du you think there is as much opposition 
to the payment ot tithe as 11 rent- charge, 
us in the usual form ? — Yes, 1 tliink in 
every shape. 

So tl'.at in fact it is ehnrcli property 
they consider to be extinguished ? — They 
have got rid of the payment of the tithe, 
which is the only church property in my 
district.” 

The supinencss of Government m 
diecking these outrap^es, niul the 
consequent head which iusiibordi- 
naliun and disorder have acquired, 
has come out in spite of all their ef- 
forts to repress it, even from the wit- 
uesbcs whom they theniaelveB cited. 
Mr Tlovendeu fully explains this 
subject, 

“ Do you attribute the want of har- 
mony and concurrence between the Go- 
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vernment and the resident gentry to any 
political feeling?-— I do think the gentle- 
men in that part of the country have some 
political feeling against the present Go- 
vernment ; I have none. 

** What does that arise out of?— They 
think there is a want of energy in the 
Government. 

“ To what does that extend? — 
le/ the country come into a state almost 
of opefi rebellion u'ithont adopting ener- 
getic mcasurts, 

“ Did not that state exist in other 
parts of Ireland under former Govern- 
ments? — Not in the Queen’s County. 

“ If it existed in Clare and other coun- 
ties, w'hy sftould you accu^^c tlic present 
Government, if former Governments have 
been equally guilty ?— The disturbances 
ill Clare commenced in the present Cio- 
vernment. I am acquainted with the 
county of Clare, having property there, 
and 1 know the feeling amongst the ma- 
gistrates and gentry there is the same as 
in the Queen’s County; that it was in 
corl^equence of the supineiiess of Go- 
vernment that disturbances got to such a 
head there. 

“ May not former Governments have 
been equally culpable in this matter? — 
The jsfate of Ireland was not so much 
convulsed inahr former (iovenimnits. 

You were asked whether that want 
of concurrence may not bo attributable to 
political feelings ?— Yes?, 

“ You have been asked wbetber tlie 
present disturbed state of the country is 
not owing to tiie rni*<condiict ot forn»cr 
Govern rue fits ; have former Governments 
ever in so marked a way held up the gen- 
tiemen of the country and ibe magi«.rrates 
of the country, as objects of reprobation, 
in the manner tfiat the present Govern- 
ment liave done?— I know that the 
Queen’s County has never been in a state 
like the present under former Govern- 
ments, nor at any foimer period have I 
known the same want if confidence in. 
the Govfrtniorit ns the magistrates now 
have. 

“ Has i^ been the conduct of^former 
Governments to depreciate the conduct 
of the yeomanry and Ut»dlord«i ? — No ; I 
think that breach is wider than it 1ms 
ever been bt*ff)re ; there is that want of 
confiderice and co-operurion between the 
Government and tfie inagistrares, wliicb 
I do not remember in former times. 

“ f)o you find that this hostility to 
the present Government exists among 
those who have been their political 
friends, as well as those who are known 
to be tWr political opponents?—! think 
it is ve^general." 

Major-General Cratvford, who wa% 
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present, both at the rebellion in 1798, 
and the disturbances in these times, 
and who is, consequeintly, so well 
able to mark the features of resem- 
blance betw'een them, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the 
iiifiiience of the priests over their 
flocks, and the share they had in 
exciting several of the worst dis- 
turbances in the county of Kilkenny. 

“ Y'ou have stated that, in 1708, in con- 
sequence uf the peculiiir position in which 
you were, as presiding at several courts- 
inartiHl, you had an opportunity of judg. 
ing of the character of the Catholic clergy, 
and from those opportunities you have 
formed the worst npinicui of them ? — 
Undoubtedly, I speak of rfiut. 

“ Have you any grounds for consider- 
ing the Catliolic clergy of the piescnt 
day to be similar m cbaracicr to those 
you observed, admitting that what you 
state is correct, in 1 ? — I was a mem- 
her, not president ol the courts-mairiHl. 

I have a ''trong impression on my mind 
that they are e.racfly siiollar in t>olnt of 
prinviph to llu>sr of and I fiave 

had private iiitormiUi«)!i fiom people in 
whom 1 think I could confide, that their 
plans are to overturn the Protestant in- 
terests ot this country, and to possess 
themselves of Protestant property, and 
raise their church upon the ruin of ours; 
and that is my firm impression. 

“ Have you any facts upon which those 
inapressions are giounded ? — 1 liavc intni- 
tioned that 1 received private information 
upon the subject, which I could not with 
any degree of lioiiour or propriety divulge. 

“ Tiien the whole of these impression.s 
are grounded upon private informatiori ? 
— No; tliey are grourided on the former 
rirciimstances, in udditiuu to private in- 
formation, 

“ What are the rirc nnstances of their 
conduct to which you lefer in speukiiig 
of the clergy of the jirescnt day ? — Prom 
their great influence over their flocks, I 
am persuaded that no improper conduct 
could ‘originate in their parish without 
tlieir approhation. 

“ You think that every single crime 
coinmirted by any Catholics in any parish 
in Ireland must solely be attributed to 
tlic influence that the parish priest has 
over them ? — I am sure lie knows every 
crime committed, from cord'ession, and 
1 am sure he could prevent it if it W'as 
hU wish to do so. 

“ Do you believe he knows every 
crime before a person goes lo confession? 
—How could that he possible? 1 am 
sure until after confession he could not 
know it ; but from the general informa* 
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tion he receives, he will know of things 
going on in the parish. 

** Do you think that the present com- 
bination against tithe is likely to extend 
to other objects? — Yes, I do; I think it 
will extend to rents vtrif speedily^ and 
every species o f property, 

“ Do you not think tliat the present in- 
terference in the letting of farms and the 
management of property is the begin* 
ning of It ? — Already they will not suffer 
any persons to hold lands in the neigh- 
buiiihoud of Ca^tlecorner, but with the 
ajiprobatiori ot the Whiteteet. 

** Do you think that a transirion to the 
non-payriieiit of rent i'l veiy naiiiral ?— 
Yes; 1 think when one law is iiilrirtged 
on with inip'jiiity, otiier laws will iicees- 
sanly be intringed. 

** Do you think that the tolorafion of 
any aggression is u ro!('rurioii and a 
bounry upon farther aggression?— Yes ; 
1 think it ixcires to it. 

Do you rhiiik that the present combi- 
nation will proceed, wlieii it ha*' di-posod 
of one claim, to settle anollu r ? — 1 am 
satisfied ot it. 

Do you think that the powers of 
the law which can now be brought to 
bear upon the pie^ent comlnriaf mn, are 
sutli<Ment to refne*'s it — Xo, not now; 
if thry had hem defu iniuati ly tnteil oil 
in the Jirst inittanre, they would have 
hem suj/ieirnt ; bur 1 tliink that they 
have gamed a head that makes it impos- 
sible to do it now. 

“ You have spoken of the piiests licing 
at the head of the mobs, and that they 
were actually leading the inolis at that 
time ; was tliere any doubt at all about 
it? — Not tfie least, in the town, nor 
among the Piorestantsgtiierally of ("asile- 
comer, though there is a doubt, it seems, 
in the miiuUof some ol this committee. 

-M. WiiJ there any doubt cxprC'sed by 
at^onc at the time ? — Nut the least un- 
der the sun ; it was clear us nooii-d«y. 

“ Did anybody at that time doubt that 
the priests could instantly have qiiuslied 
this disturbance at the outset ? — The 
people would not have assembled with- 
out their excitement ; and they cotdd 
have quash d d with as much ease as / 
lay down my hand; gentlemen here may 
not believe v\hat I state, but 1 atn per- 
fectly persuaded of it. 

“ Do you conceive there is any simi- 
larity between the present combination, 
which appears to have been entered into 
on the part of the disturbers, and other 
combinations during other disturbed pe- 
riods in 17% or ITUS?—! think that the 
present coinbiiiation is different to 1798 
considerably. 
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“In what respect ?— They were then a 
very mixed body; tjie commencement 
was with the Presbyterians ; it extended 
to some of the Established Church, but 
very few, and when it came into the Ro- 
man Catholic country it W'as embraced 
by them very warmly ; but the presnit 
combination is amomj the Roman Calho- 
lies, and it seems to gain ascendency 
in the country, and that the object is to 
yairi the property of the Protestant pos- 
sessors^ and to make this an independtnt 
Catholic country ; this is my impression. 

“ What was the object of the tumul- 
tuous meeting at Ca^tleccmer in January 
last? — It was to get rid ot the tithes. 

“ Was that the beginning of it? — Not 
altogether the commencement ; they had 
assembU'd in two or three instances be- 
fore ; they had assembled at Loughlin 
lliidge and at Dr Sutler’s, and at two or 
three other places, I believe; but the 
great asNernbliige was at the two bridges. 
Did the priests appear, from the re- 
sult of that meeting, to have obtained a 
considerably inei eased dominion over the 
people ? — There is not the least doubt 
of it, Irtirn tlie proceedings ol that day, 
that their influence over the country was 
paramount; in fact now, except in the 
ga» risen towns, they are the only legis- 
lators. The Whirefcet laws are enforced 
either hy severe beatings, or by attempts 
at assa^sinatiori or murder, so that the 
common law has no effect whatever. 
Out ol the gairi^f)!! towns the whole of 
the country is under tin* influence of the 
mub ; no gentleman cun go out unarmed 
with saleiy. 

“ Under the influence of tliat descrip- 
tion of persons you describe as having as- 
hciiibled at Casilecointr ? — It originated 
from that mob. I think a general com- 
bination has taken pi ice since thar, and 
a mure dangerous kind of conspiracy has 
originated. 

** Df what sort ? — I think that at that 
peiiod the ol«jccr was to get rid of the 
lithe. Since that their ulterior objects 
are to compel the Piotestants to quit the 
country; and to get rid of the EngHsli 
connexion. I think the object is separa- 
tion., I think these are the ulterior ob- 
jects that they did nut think of in the 
first instance. 

* “ Do you think that their success upon 
the subject ol tithes has encouraged them ? 
—Yes, 1 am sure ot it; and that was my 
inipres^ion at the time. 1 should rather 
have put down their apparent success, 
and not have allowed them to acquire a 
now character/' 

This gentleman was an eyewit- 
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ness to the efforts of tbc Catholic 
clergy in exciting the efforts of un- 
ruly mobs oa various occasions. He 
swears — 

“ Has not Captain Rock’s law against 
tenants coming in been directed against 
every class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Protestants? — I do not know that ; but 
I know the ivholc r> influenced hy the Cu- 
thulic priests. 

“ How do you know that ? — By seeing 
them head it, and seeing their induence 
over them. 

“ How often did you see a priest at the 
head of a mob?^S/r or ^ eight time^ in 
different situatims. 

“ What was it you saw that convinced 
you that the priests were heading the 
mob for misebn-t? — 1 saw them heading 
the mob, ami I saw by their sign^ and 
signals they were accelerating their move- 
ments instea<l of repru'.sing them. 

“ What were their movements ? — I 
saw them winking and nodding at them, 
and apparently encouraging them. 

“ You tlunk it perleetly possible they 
might be winkifig at them to di^perM* 
them? — 1 do not think that; indeed the 
whole demeanour was mure like e.vcitn»g ; 
and they could, if they would, have dis- 
persed theffi at the two bridges. 

Is there any other instance connect- 
ed with their demeanour ? — Yes ; I think 
their whole uppeJirance was hostile. 

“ You have told tlie committeefyou 
saw one of those piiests winking; did 
you «!ce any other particular act dune by 
those piicsts be‘‘i(1es the winking — any 
particular act you can state ? — I saw him 
dourksli this way with hi*, hand to the 
people to come fivneiny^ hh harpl ; 1 saw 
him do other things that made me thn.k 
be was rather eAciting than retarding 
them in their operations. 

“ What was the result of a meeting 
when the priest beaded the mob in that 
way? — ft ended in giving » consequence 
to the mobility, that induced a great num- 
ber of others iliat would not to have 
joined them, and to give a solidity and 
btrerigth to their party, and give them a 
character, which in Ireland is every tiling. 

** Did you remain there tlie whole of 
that time? — Yes, I did, till they disper- 
sed.” 

Such has been the terror excited 
bjr these proceedings that the J^ro- 
teatants are generally quitting Kil- 
kenny, unless forcibly detained by 
their landlords- The same witness 
adds'^ 

** liave the Piotestanls in that neigh- 
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bourhood in any numbers emigrated since 
the time of that meeting?— A very great 
number, and many more are going, and 
those w'ho cannot go are sorry they can- 
not. 

“ Then you think that the Protestants 
who remain in the country continue in 
the country because they cannot ulford 
to pay their passage ? — Not that exactly, 
but because they cannot dispose of their 
property. Many of them could pay their 
passage, hut they cannot dispose of theii 
property ; lor the landlords have said 
they shall not dispose of their farms, and 
there they must remain. 

“ Do you mean to convey to this Com- 
mittee that the same pei'-ons who are 
coinbinators against the payment of tithes 
are the persons who, under the name of 
Blackfcet and Whitefeet, have been dis- 
turbing the (luc(‘n*s County ? — It is pos- 
sible there may be a dilferent system ; 
but I think ill giuieral principle, and in 
the desciiplion of people, they are thi. 
same.” 

With wliomthc opposition to titlu* 
origitmteii, and by wliotn it was orga* 
nized, is fitlly known ; an<i to ednei- 
dato it, we shall quote an authority 
which the (Uuholit* aginuors will 
Jiardly controvert, tliat of Dr Doyle. 

“ You have written strongly upon the 
suhjert of tithe, and in a trumner very 
much ealeulaled to inlluenee the juclf- 
ment ot those wlio may be inlluenccd, 
either by your wjitings or the authority of 
the writer ? 1 rejoice that any mem- 

ber of the Committee should think so 
favourably of my writings. 

*• Da you not think they were very 
much calculated to move the people ? I 
should be a very unlit person to judge of 
any production ol my own. 

** Did it nut happen itiat within your 
diocese this oppo- dion to tithe tirstc^i- 
inniced, and to which it has been nearly 
as yet confined ? 1 think the fit st opposition, 
to tithe oritiinuted in m// diouwe. — What I 
wrote gut into the new.-papers, and 
through them into the hands ui the bulk 
ot the people, and from that period, no 
doubt, iny writings may have contributed 
very much to the opp'»sitiofi. Instead, 
however, of endeavouring to exculpate 
myself from this as matter ol blame, / 
take m stmll eredit to mtjself for huving 
comnicnctid Uiu I opposition ^ though 1 i egret 
exceedingly that it is attended w ith disas- 
ters or breaches of the peace. 

“In that wmik did you not express 
yourself to this effect, that you hoped 
the opposition of tbc people to tithes 
would fje 09 liisUnt* us their love of ju stive 
A very happy foiiii of expression whicii 
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occurred to me^ and which I like exceed- 
ingJy. 

“ You published a pastoral letter after 
this other writing, in which you advise 
the people, though not to a breach of the 
peace, yet by every art and ingenuity in 
their power to prevent the payment of 
tithes ? I itduisad than to exercise ilieir wit 
and ingawUij iti that ua^. — Certainly in 
writing pustoruKs, 7 tirvcr look to the go- 
vernmaU (ts a goL'crmnent, 1 have always 
a view to the petu e of the coufitry, and 
the uuihuriiy of tlie law. I leel myself 
toUU!^ uiico'UicclL'd with governinrnl ; and 
tinuigli boufiil us a subject in duly, to 
gi\e [liciii any siippurt in my power, 
mif f'n.dnrss in sucu-/// has no rtjcrt'ncc fo 
than ; so tliar in writing pastorals / took 
onli/ to the nilei ( ':/» id t idiij.iony iiud to the 
pood ul the people over whom I am placed 
l>i->liup, thiouglithe Piov»ileiicc‘<it t>od.*'* 

Dr l)oyl(.» adds, «*irid adds truly, 
that in these ianioii.s pasioinls, wliit ii 
<*oiniiU‘ut*<*d iln‘ iuMirrectioii against 
tithes, lie reioniineiidetl to the peo- 
ple to abstain troiii vioieiire and 
outrage. W illi what succ ess siit li a 
recoinineudatioii was Jiki‘ly to heat- 
tended, we lea\e thosi*. iii judge wlio 
know the ler\id character of the 
Irish, and can a))j>ieciate tin* justice 
ol the ftdlowing en}])i'iatic stateuienl 
from that very coiiipeteul witness, 
Sir Hussey Vi\iaii. 

In otlering an opinion on tin* srate 
of Ireland, lliere is one thing I should 
wish to i-oiice, and tliat i^, 
dinayjf ea^i/, 'sni id' huni 'ii U'-' ' in i.-i 't 
the lowrr < I liave endeaNt»urtC, 
UH liir us pu^Mh'.c, to lied out whence it 
arises tliaf men who appear mi kind in 
their di*'|JOviiions, so pialetul lor any lit- 
tle kindiicss hesfowtil iipuri them. Us*' ilie 
lower class of Irish generally are, should 
exhibit such little apparent relnetauce to 
destroy Ibeir fellow cieature'. I nave 
asked the Cutbolic eb rpy ; I have ex- 
pressed my astoiiK'-limt’iif that they, wlio 
have such power and inlluence over the 
minds of the lower cla^-ses, do nor pre- 
vent it *, but neither they nor others I 
have spoken to oiUhe subject pretend to 
account for it. 

Do you not think it may be o»ving to 
the abject staf e in which they exist, which 
makes their Jives of little value ? — Yes. 
1 can understand that as applying to them- 
selves, but not us applying to the lives of 
other persons ; it is u most reiiiurkubl^ 
thing. If you go into their lioiises, ana 
you arc kind to them, they appear grate- 
ful beyond meusuro, and I believe really 
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are so, and yet those very persons w'ould 
have no,^ort of hesitation in taking up a 
stone and committing murder. The 
cause of this readiness to sacrifice lite is 
one of those things that ought to be in- 
quired into, and if possible, the feelings, 
by which they are influenced, eradicated 
from the minds of the people.'* 

And it is to this arderiV reckless, 
and iniftasbioned people, so perfectly 
careless of life, and reckless of blood, 
that Dr Doyle addresses the ‘‘pasto- 
ral letter,” exliorting them to “ ex- 
ercise their wdt and ingenuity in 
resmting the payment of tithe,” 
and hoping that “their opposition to 
it would bi* as lasting as their love 
of justice.” It is not surprising that 
after such injunctions, carried into 
clVect, as they are proved to have 
been, by the jniesis heading the 
mobs, the state of Ireland should have 
lieconn* so desperate, that, as express- 
ed in the King’s Speech, “ tlie execu- 
tion of the law hits hecoine inipracti- 
<ahle,” and universal anarchy pre- 
vail. 

\\ e iiiiglil extend these interesting 
quotations tfi any length ; but we 
must foibear, Ijovv strongly soever 
we may be impressed with the con- 
viction that tlie salvation of Ireland, 
pos>ihly the fate of tlie empire, de- 
])eiids on a general appretiatiou of 
the truths they contain. 

The valin‘ of this testimony will 
not he duly appreciated, unless it 
i-^ lectdlected that it was hrouirlit for- 
Wiird by ,‘i big (’omniittce*, and 
came onl inanNWer to questions put 
by W liigs, and fi om v\ itiiesses select- 
ed by them. I he C'oiiimirtiM^ was 
almost entirely i-omposed of W bigs 
anti Agitators. It embniced Mr Stan- 
It*y, .’^ir Henry Parnell, Lord Lbriiig- 
toij, Mr OT.oimel), Lord Killeen, 
Lord Duncaniion, the Karl of ()s- 
sory, Mr Jjinies Ci rattan, and all the 
leiuling gentlemen of the Ministe- 
rial parly from Ireland, 'fhey look 
tin* direction in summoning the wit- 
nesses, and the labouring oar in con- 
ducting tlie examinations, as must be 
evident to every one from the ques- 
tions put, which were generally cal- 
culated, and obviously inteiideil, to 
bring out an answer favonrahle to 
tlie proceedings of government. ViU 
from their witnesses and their ques- 
tions has come out the evidence 
which has now in part been detailed. 
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ta|^Qi| whicb thp Whiga »o4 Agitators 
' luj^exfiiaed up of fata fears for party 
purpoaea. to force 

tbonc Ememdpatiuuupoa a reluctant 
legislature, t4<^ disturbauces of Ire- 
laud, bo^ gteat and<^ distressing so- 
ever, bad never acquired a political 
character, or baeoiUe formidable to 
the stability of the empire f but arose 
only from local causes, and discon- 
tents owing to the administration of 
landed property. 

52. That when Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was urged as the groat moans of 
overthrowing the Tory administra- 
tion, the Wiiigs and Agitators took 
advantage of the liory spirit which 
these local grievances had occasion- 
ed, and turned it into the new chan- 
nel of political discontent ; and crea- 
ted a complete organization throu£?h- 
out the Catholic party to the last 
degree lorrnidable to any regular 
goveruoient. 

d. That when it was found that 
Euiancipatton was a mere delusion, 
and no practicable benellt had ac- 
crued from it to the people, their 
discontents and exasperation rapidly 
increased, and under the guidance of 
the Agitators, were directed to fresh 
demands, the extinction of tithes, 
and the repeal of the Union. 

4. That in exciting this new insur- 
rection the people were Htiinulated 
by the direct advice and exhortations 
of their dignified clergy ; and pro- 
ceeded on a system direcle<l, orga- 
nized, and completed by the Agita- 
tors ; and that in arraying these un- 
happy persons in this manner in 
direct hostility to the government, 
they are morally responsible for the 
terrible consequences which have 
ensued from wliatthey knew of the 
icnpetuoiis passiouH of the people 
wlth^ wdiom they had to deal, and 
tbeif total disregard of liiimau life. 

5* That the weakness of Govern- 
ment, in rewarding and patronising 
the Agitators, and doing nothing to 
suppress the insurrection in its com- 
mencement, have brought it to its 
prssent unexampled height, when. 
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mep^tes must be reworted tn, and 
the most violent steps adopted, to 
stifle a state of anarchy which threat- 
's the empire with dissolution. 

6. That the ultimate object of all 
this disorder and orgauizatiun is to 
establish the Catholic religion, di- 
vide the. church lauds, resume the 
forfeited estates, and massacre the 
Protestants, or drive them out of the 
country, and establish a separate 
government in close alliance with 
France. 

7. That the only chance of pre- 
serving the empire from disineinher- 
ment, is instantly to put down tliis 
atrocious system of agitation, and 
deprive the Irish for a time of those 
political rights, which they have 
shewn themselves unfit to enjoy, and 
employed only to tlicir own and their 
neighbours* ruin. 

8. That such a system requires a 
firm and rescdiite executive, and can 
never be carried into eflectwiib any 
chance of suc’cess, unless it is based 
on the cord nil co- operation of the 
Protestants and yeomanry; a body 
against whom no di^orders have 
been proved ; whose interests and 
afiectioiis are identified with those 
of Great Britain; and whos<* con- 
duct, under the most trying ciri;uin- 
stances, when deserted by the Go- 
vernment, and assailed by tin* Ca- 
tholics, has byen at once dignified, 
humane, and heroic. 

9. That the Catholic priests have 

slipvvn them‘'elves unworthy mem- 
bers of a Christian Church ; nM’kiese 
and audacious agitators, wlio have 
not s(Tiij)le<l to M*t u nation on fire 
to gratify their spiritual and tempo- 
ral ambition, and are answerable to 
God aud man tor tlie unnumbered 
crimes which have been committed, 
in the frantic career into which they 
have impelled their ^ocks, and all 
the blood which to be 

shed before the restoratiou of order 
is effe(!ted. 

10. TJ#at having done this to re- 
press the disorders tif freland, Go- 
vernment must instantly proceed 
with BOiiie realij/ hculimj anti benefi- 
cial measures ; and that of these the 
very first is to remodel the adminl- 

i^tration of the criminal law ; take its 
execution, in a great iiieaHure, out of 
the hands of the local magistrates, 
and establish a system of vigorous 



whose operatioDS never arc suspends affHatton> Catholic ambition, and Bli- 
ed, similar to that which has so nlsterial weakness, have reduced this^ 
long been in operaUon, with such unhappfoouutn^ there is no open, 
admirable effects, in the northern ing for hope, which wo can see, but 
part of Great Britain. in the vigour, patriotism, and coti- 

The state of things is growing' so rage of the Protestant part/, and the 
rapidly worse iti Ireland under the admirable organization which they 
anarchy which, under the agitation have ri^ined finder the direction of 
of their demagogues, and the weak- tbeCohscrvativoSociety* Theham^s 
ness of their government, has grown of the 'founders ahd leaders of that 
up to so extraordinary a height, that noble establishment cteserve to bo 
the preceding picture, higlily colour- enrolled in the records of their coun- ' 
ed as it is, now falls greatly short of try’s fame. The able and^phtriotie 
the truth. To demonstrate tliis, we JMr-Gcorgti A. Hamilton iVasthe first 
sliall transcribe the catalogue of country gentleman “Aidio joined it, 
crimes reported to Sir Hussey \'i- and as such ricldy deBei"ixs the elo- 
vian in I«i0, and contrast them with «juent euloginm ]>Vv)TH)imccd on him 
tlie list, fiirnislujd hy Mr Stanley, byMrBoytoii; and his example has 
from the. two ctmnties of Queen’s been followtul now by almost all the 
and Kilkenny ahne^ within the la'‘t patriotif* or noble of the land. In 
twelve mouths.*' their patriotism and energy, is to be 

We are by no means insensible to found the last sheet- anchor of their 
the many real evils of IreLand, and distracted country in the tempest of 
shall, in aucceeding Numbers, exa- revolution ; and we rejoice to find, 
mine the causes of tlie prevailing from the altcued tone and intentions 
distress, and the means by which it of G6vorninent on Irish aflairs, that 
may be alleviated. Of thi’.se, the they are at length awakened, in 
cstablisJmuMil of poor’s laws, anti of words at least, to a senst' of the only 
a vigorous system of government, means which nunain for tlic salva- 
works calculated to give bread to tion of the country ; and if they once 
those who are dispossessed of their einbract* the riglit feelings, they can- 
farms, and rtdieve them from the tH>t fail soon to enter into a cordial 
grievous distress to which tht*y are union with tin* intrepid party who 
now subjecttul on such an event, )ia\e so long, and with so little ex- 
form the, most conspicuous. But ternal aid, stemmed the progress of 
these are too important subjects to disaster in their country, 
be attempted in this paper. r.ih)thn'*ffu n 

In tin* tmribJe state to which Whig 


'31 Miinlors. 

* From .Tilly to Aiij;ust 1S>3. j 106 IVrsoiis ^hot at. 

In Ia‘iiistt’ 1 ’ province, including Kilkonny, f Houses robbed of .trms. 

\Vr\ford. C'arlow, Kildare. (.Queen’s J* Arts of Incendiarism. 

County, WJvklow. Aleatli. and l.onth, [ 3? ('aftle maimed. 

J 116 Houses attacked. 

'I'o Kn^lish leaders, this appears a pretty formidable catalogue, for a single pro- 
vince ill one year ; but it sinks info nothing, compared with that wdiich Mr Stanley 
lias reportctl of Qu<^cii’s (.'ounty and Kilkenny ahtt- for the last twelve months. 


Kilhcmni^ Queen’s Cotni/y, 183^. 


Murders, 

, , 

.33 

Murders, .... 

60 

Houses Ibr’nt, 


:n 

Burnings and Burglaries, 

626 

Burglaries, 

, , 


Malicious Inj nines. 

115 

Houghing ('attle. 


30 

Serious Assaults, 

200 

Serious Assaults, 

. , 

ITS 




The I Ton. I^Icmhcv added^ 'fhat this list, frightful as it is, cMiiiaineil only a 
small portion of the olVoiices which had been coinmiifcd against the law. ard were 
reported to the police and the other aothorilies, lie would ask ihu House, wbetbei 
the law was obeyed, when thffe who were the victims of the outrages Midere«I in 
silence, und refused to become prosecutors, from the fc.vr of being dcnoiiir*«:<I cm lines 
to their covLixtryV'^Dtha/o on AdJfcsfi, Feb. ISS.S. 

VOL, xxxnx, NO. CCV. A 
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A LAST APPEAL TO KINO, LORDS, AND COMMONS, FRO>f ONK OF 
THE OLD CONSTITUTION. 


When our dearest interests are 
risked upon the Issue of a ** perilous 
experiment;*’ when fear and a thrill- 
ing sense of insecurity drive cheer- 
fulness from Our hearths, and sleep 
from our beds; and the hope of safety 
rests upon sacrifice, and therefore un- 
willingly admitted, and upon break- 
ing asunder the sacred bonds that 
have linked us to kindred, friends, 
and country, — and we look abroad 
into the wilderness of the world for 
an uncertain, and at best an uneii- 
deared sludter, it is no wonder if 
powerless indignation against the 
authors of the calamity is succeeded 
by entreaty, and in our despondency 
of other means, we appeal to the 
very persons who seem engaged to 
effect our ruin. The victim in his 
last agony entreats mercy eyen at 
the hands of the merciless assassin. 
We reason with the unreasonable, 
and wojild s way the insane by gi\ iug 
them credit for judgment. ’ Nor is 
this a time to tax an individual effort 
with vanity. I feel that it is mi/ home 
that may be invaded, mg property 
that mag be legally plundered ; that 
it is mgsef/may be persecuted, under 
the popular ban, for my political oph 
nions ; that in a revolution that 1 sec 
more than probable, my Rwn ilesli 
and blood, my children, helpless fe- 
males, may be w^orse than destitute — 
though of the class of the people — a 
proscribed race to be hunted to tor- 
ture and death by a fiendish rabble. 
These fears will obtain pity from 
some, (whose incredulity is a noble 
eulogy upon our old constitution,) 

‘ and ridicule or affected contempt 
from the many. But I cannot shut 
my eyes to the horrors of the first 
French Revolution, nor can I tK)S8i- 
bly exaggerate the miseries suffered 
by thousands of my own and my 
children’s coiidilion. I know from 
the history of the world, and parli- 
eularlyof that Revolution, that cruelty 
is progressive ; and that mankind are 
not aware to what point of savagfs 
ness and atrocity their own natures 
are capable of being directed. 1 arn' 
not deceived, because the surface of 
the ^arth does not still shew unhu- 
iried bones of the thousands mas- 
r S4cre4 In Uiose bloody days, nor be- 


cause their cities and towns still have 
the common stir of life in theii 
streets, and the green of tree and her- 
bage is still smiling on their land* 
Externa] nature does not exhibit the- 
past agonies of the dead. But still 
the record is writttm ; history re- 
mains the monument of the buried, 
and our admonition ; and if it do 
not shew us sucli horrid spectacle 
as the Roman Li^gions belieid when, 
six years after the defeat of Varus, 
they broke in upon the seem' of mas- 
sacre of their countrymen, it will 
still paint enough to make us shud- 
der, and reni‘ct upon the principles 
by the practical force of which hu- 
manity has been rendtued thus fero- 
cious. Iknow what France — hut a few 
years before,happyFrancc,the land of 
amenity and cheerfulness — acted, 
witnessed, and sulfered; ami I see 
no charm in tln» chara(‘t(»r of lOugland 
that will protiMT us it we follow the 
same principles. I believe the po- 
pulace of this country may be reii- 
clered as cruel, as bloody-minded as 
tin* same class were in France. I 
believe no country lias any r<»al pro- 
tection from llie natural \ iolence of 
man, capable of frightful exaggera- 
tion, but its government, its coiiHii- 
tutiou ; and it is to the altered charac- 
ter of our own, that 1 confess I look 
with iuclescribable fears. 1 am not 
duped by the late comparative calm 
after our tempestuous struggle. Wo 
wait but as spectators, seated in ex- 
pectation of the drawing up of the 
curtain ; our deep^ interest, the 
agitation of our paswBrm, will be bet- 
ter exhibited when the action of the 
important drama, be it tragedy or 
otherwise, shall opmirnuKre. My 
worst apprehensions are still alive 
within me. Yet would I make an ap- 
pt III, a last appeal, — I say a last, be- 
cause 1 am convinced that the fate of 
Erig1nnd,.J| in the hands of the pre- 
sent Farlmtnent, and I am convinced 
from all history, that a further indul- 
gence in demoiTati** principles must 
overthrow every vsiliied iusiitulion, 
and the very name of our limited 
monarchy. 1 appeal to all c.unjunc- 
tively, and to eacfi separate estate of 
the rojidm. May they well cmwider 
their real position, why they are so 
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placed— not for themselves alone, 
but for their country, and through 
their country for themselves. They 
are responsible to God and their 
country for their high trust, and may 
they exercise itasmea uiiomustgive 
an account of their stewardship. I 
make my appeal to King, Lords, and 
(h)rninons, for lliey stilljexist in form, 
and 1 will commence with the last, 
as that estate from wJiich aggression 
is universally threatened and' expect- 
ed. 

In addfossiiig this body, I must 
preface thus. If I could help my- 
self, I would not acknowledge your 
autliority to legislate. For 1 must 
reniin<l you of facts. Your title is 
derived from a suicidal Parliament, 
acknowledging its own legislfitorial 
incompetence — and even that Par- 
liament was c'ollected by means I 
must ever think unconstilutional, by 
the basest intimidation, by before 
uiiheard-of exercise ot luinisierial 
irilluence ; while the sol»cr \ oi(‘e, and 
j)ower of election in great bodies of 
the peoj)le wen' ke[)t down l)y arm- 
ed infuriated mobs. But let that pass. 
'Fhe same base arts liave been pra<*- 
tised in your election, and too many 
of you are not representatives to 
consult for the good of the whole 
community, but delegates of Politi- 
cal Unions, declared to be illegal, yet 
left by the Whig Ministry, for their 
own pai'ty ends, in the full exercise 
of tlieir usurped power. Yet even 
ibeii, as a lleform Parliaineut, you 
have not been established without a 
violation of another estate of the 
realm, who, unforerdy would never 
have sanctioned the law by which 
j"ou stand congregated ; many, there- 
fore, think that you want that ronsti^ 
tutionfiUy U ij<d sanvtion that ought to 
render you a Parliament. Thus 
again they think your title defective. 

But there you are in Parliament 
assembled, though many think esta- 
blished by a tyraani/y to legislate for 
us, and we must submit, 

Tims constituted, I kaow a large 
part of you lo be. pledged to obey 
the dictation of societies, the leaders 
of which, in times of wholesome 
Ooverumeni, would have been tried, 
perhaps hanged, for treason. From 
such of you it would be madness to 
expect any thing good ; a waste of 
words to remonstrate. You a^e, liow- 
cver, miserably deceived, if you think 
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your own safety one jot more secure 
than that of those you may be willing 
to doom to destruction. You your- 
selves form too many competitions, 
and out of your class these are more 
numerous, ad infinilumy to supplant 
you in the career of democratic 
ambition. The ready way of sup- 
planting is by setting aside, nor will 
your rivals be nice in the manner; 
and when you fall, you will meet 
with no sympathy, but the execra- 
tions of the people as the perpetrators 
of evil. 

There is among you a Conservative 
body ; to them 1 need not appeal ; 
they will do their duly, and 1 trust 
and believe, tiiere will be now no 
• trimming, no wavering among them. 
The rest of you are new, or Ministe- 
rial ^^'higF. \Vith you party is all. 
h'or how can I think you moved by 
any other spirit, when your acts are 
diametrically opposed to the former 
published sentiments of the most 
talented of you, and organs of your 
party, and to your opinions even now 
owner f in privatt ? It is from this 
dream of party security 1 would liave 
you to awake, ere by your acquies- 
cence in revolutionary schemes, you 
involve yourselves and every interest 
in thi3 country in one common ruin. 
You hate the Tories, and your liatred 
wars against your interest. It is un- 
questionably your interest, and your 
liouour is deeply concerned in it, to 
attach yourselves as much as possible 
to the Conservatives, that you may 
make available their sure aid against 
the enemies of the monarchy. Those 
enemies, whom you have hitherto ta- 
ken as your masters, as you have been 
coarsely reminded by their paper 
2Vie Times. You have allowed them 
to put the saddle on your backs, and 
their bard bit in your mouths, and 
you have not power of yourselves to 
shake them off, anti they can use both 
whip and spur, and boast that they 
gall your sides. But if you are dis- 
posed to take your stand, and in sin- 
cerity accept, adopt the good sense 
and good intentions of the" Conserva- 
tives, who have retilly no present 
ambition to supplant you in office, 
you may obtain a power, which, 
though I think you ill deserve, 1 for 
one shall rejoice to see in your 
hands. 

You arc fidly forewarned as to the 
dangerous point.s to which you will 
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be urged. Against all of these you 
must make a resolute stand. They 
are the downfall of the CIiuitIi, the 
abrogation of the CornLa\vH,sacritice 
of ^he Colonies, destruction of Cur- 
porationSf and the Ballot. 

With the downfall of the Church, 
you iimst know, tliere will be an end 
to tlie Monarchy, and it is for that very 
end that it is urged upon you by the 
destructiil' Republicans. With the 
degradation of the Church, will be 
the degradation of the Monarchy, 
and of the Peerage i ami England, t or 
a time, however unlit for the chanye, 
will be a republic, and perliaps, as 
such, wholly and entirijly such, for 
a short j)eriod, more str<»ng ami 
sound than a justly limited monar- 
chy inuiiiaied ; ami this will rccoii- 
cile many friends of the Monarcliy 
to that change. Rut this, as ia tln^ 
fate of all republics, that are rt ally 
such, not in iianie hut in fai-t, will 
be succeeded by the \ilest demo- 
cracy, ever outrageous in its bloudy 
tyranny, in its time to bi* Mi(‘ceed»»d 
by a military despotism. 1 believe this 
to be the natural sficcession, alter the 
first desfructioii has Ix'en efleclecl. 

The Church is so interwoven with 
the general ties that l>ind and secure 
all pHjperty, that in clVecling il^ 
downfall, or its degradation, you must 
infringe upon the great law of pro- 
perty, and there!))' admit a principle 
that must, if pursued, lead to con- 
fiscation ; and it is important for you 
to consider, that you will m*ver per- 
suade the people to a belief that this 
conduct towards the Church is not 
intended as npunishmeiUyn proscrip- 
tion, for the political opinions of the 
clergy. Are you prepared to estab- 
lish such precedent, such law of pro- 
scription, of punishment; and will 
your own estates, some of them per- 
haps former Church plunder, and 
held on Church tenures, whicli you 
may condemn as invalid, be safe 
from the principle which you are 
called upon apply to the acting, 
the working Church ? 

I say nothing of such a contem- 
plated interference ^ing an irreli- 

§ ious act, and in the^ighest degree 
emoraliziug in its efiect. You liave 
so 4^ng borne enmity to the Estab- 
lishment, courted into Jjostility with 
it, and taken part with the Dis- 
senters, that you will ever remain 
either blind, or seeing, indifferent, to 


these consequences. Isay, simply, 
look to the titles ^ your estates. 1 
know it is a doctrine you have long 
encouraged, that the property of the 
Church is public properly, and may 
therefore be resumed. You may use 
this doctrine, in your enmity, to raise 
a cry iigaiiist, and intimidate tlie 
cl€‘rgy, who have always consciemti- 
ously opposeci you, but you do m)t, 
and cannot believe, that it has any 
foundation of truth or justict*. 

You kmav that tithes and otiic 
C’hurch property were never a grant 
from Parliament, and, tlierefore, can- 
not be vf sUfiniL Force may usurp, 
seize, l>ut not l•(*sume wliat it iie\er 
gave. Such property w»*re grants 
to the ch‘igy by the original proprie- 
toi ^ <»f the ^fmd'^ ; have been acknow- 
ledg(M), sanctioned, and protecti'd by 
tin* laws ol Paiiiamenls, Rut Par- 
liaments gave them iu>t. nor liad th(! 

to give, noi' rail havi* the ru/ht 
to away. N.»y, you ha\(‘ no 

iijoia* fifjht even to <‘hanire tliis pro- 
perty, or any pari of it, b>r another, 
than you have to (‘otnpel ]\Ir ( (»ke 
to give his projterty to Mr limit, or 
3Ir ('ohliett, or Mr Hume, because 
it is convenient lor tliem to have it; 
and to lake in lieu lhert*or any otiu r 
propfu ty, or perhaps ati aniiuity from 
the Ftmds. 

Rut llu're is a very large* body 
most deeply intere*'te<l in the prestu- 
vation of tin* (.’hiirch in all rights 
and privileges, whom, as the 
runs, it may be dangerous to injure, 
— the poor. How w ill the cry, “ Ltd 
those ])ay the Chiircli who want its 
offices” suit them They now have 
all tin* advaulageH, and they are 
many, without paying one farthing. 
Th(*y have resident tdergy spending 
tlieir incomes amongst them, ready 
with their means, their example, and 
their personal attendance, who arc at 
the sick man’s bedhide, and then the 
eye of the poor man blesses the cler- 
gyman. You will perhaps say that you 
mean not to effect a downfall of tJie 
Church ; l^ut look well, that your 
confidence that such downfall will 
not be eftected by your measures, be 
not founded in mere conceit. Where 
is the necessity for the “ perilous 
experiment?” W'lio are they who 
demand it ? Not the tiiJie-paycrs, 
but the city deinagogiies and union- 
ists, who pay nutbiug, and desire the 
mischief, because they have no riv. 
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lisfion, hate it with a deadly hatred, 
and ery “ down with it ! down with 
it, even to the ground !*’ detest the 
pure unoffending clergy, as the un- 
just citizen who condemned to death 
Aristides, because he was allowed 
to be just. They know that the up- 
rooting religion will prepare the 
way more surely for the democracy 
they do mean to establish. Will not 
the poor consider themselves rob- 
bed with tlie clergy, robbed of their 
dearest propertj", their rights, a word 
of so large acceptation, and so wild- 
ly misapplied by the demagogues V 
for tlie diabolical attempts of the 
press liave not yet rooted relijrion 
from the hi*arts and afiections of the 
agricultural population. You say 
y(ui have no sucli intentions; but 
are you sure you are not under 
masters who have, and will do their 
utmost to drive, you to this accom- 
plishiinmt ? 

1 repeat that the agricultural ]»o- 
pulation wish no alteration, their 
names are used by an e\il press, 
town <lemagogues, some designing 
dissenters and unionists ; but collect 
the, wishes of farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers fairly, an<l I am con- 
fident you will find tliey demand no 
cliange, — that they dread and fear it; 
and well they may, for they will be 
the greatest suflerers. The labourer 
says, “ I pay nothing for my church, 
and have* it to go to; and the cleriry- 
man is my benefactor, iny friend 
the farmer says, ** With whom can I 
make a better bargain llum with the 
parson ? 1 know Jiow much more I 

pay my landlord for lands that arc 
titlie-fre(», and f <lo not want (io\ern- 
nnuit collectors wlio will take the 
full value.” 

'itie null attack is upon religion ; 
and [ assuiiu' that the first ekamje 
you effect, will ultimately lead to the 
conlisration of ('hiircli ])roperty, — 
and from that inevitably to other 
confiscation. When your masters, 
“ the, people," falsely called, have 
olitaiiuMl a Parliaineiitiiry sanction 
to their dogma that (^hundi property 
is p»ib)ic pnipeity, and you shall 
have, uihler liieir direction acting 
upon it, made the distriliutiou ac- 
cording to your discretion, .will they 
not tind that the pr«»piM*ty of the 
Peerage, and it may he one reason 
tor decl iriug the Peerage useless, 
btauds in the same relation ; and that 


the law which justifica a more equa- 
ble distribution of the one, will jus- 
tify and demand a more equal dis- 
tribution of the other ? Will they not 
then soon discover that aristocratic 
wealth is injurious to the people, 
and find a precedent at hand for con- 
venient mulcts ? For remember that 
tlie whole income of the 26 Bishop- 
rics put together is under L. 165,000, 
(it is .easy to find many a two do- 
zen of commoners whose incomes 
amount to more, and offer an equal- 
ly tangible temptation,) and that few 
of these, except twelve of the best, 
from the necessary expenses atten- 
dant on the office and station, pay 
tlieir own expenses. But your eco- 
nomists attempt a nice distinction, 
for wliich they have their secret ob- 
ject. Church property is an unfixed 
property, they say; not like an estate 
devolving from father to children, 
hut distributable among uncertain 
persons, therefore tho public, there- 
fore disposable for the public. Now 
this principle, if admitted, will sweep 
till corporation funds, all charitable 
funds fur uncertain persons, into 
those rapacious hands. The estates 
bequeathed for almsdiouses for the 
poor must then be confiscated, and 
ruivei Kity foundations. 

But Cliurch property is rnagnifietf 
into a mine of wi‘allh wherewith to 
pay the national debt ; or if that ho- 
nesty can be aioided, to furnish all 
expen'ies of guveriiijient. Xow the 
amount is not worth mentioning. By 
calculations jiiadc from n*turns laid 
Indore Parliament, it is certain that 
in ISl-J, when wheat was L.12 per 
quarter, the whole income of paro- 
chial cltMiTV from tithes, and laud iu 
lieu of title’s, wasL.*J,0 16,457, Os. 5.Vd. 
And in wheat at L 6, 10s. *id. 

per ijuarter, the whole income was 
L. 1, 604,0!) I, 6s. 7-^bi., and cannot be 
so much now. This sum divided 
among the parishes would give to 
each clergyman about L.150 per an- 
num. There are 11,34*2 livings in 
ICngland and Wales, not four livings 
worth L.4000, not thirty in all Kng- 
iand worth L,20()0 a-year, 4361 un- 
der li.I.jO each. 

Tlie total amount of ('athedral 
pro])erty Is uniler 1 j. 30O,000, which, 
divided among Deans and Preben- 
daries, would not produce L.5(^0 a- 
y ear to eatdi. Many prebeiidal stalls 
arc not worth any thing whateicr, 
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conferring merely honorary titles. 
Sum up all these together, bishop- 
rics, tithes, and cathedral property, 
it amounts to little more than 
L.2,000,000 ; and if this sum was di- 
vided, unjustly abolishing Deans, and 
Chapters, and Bishops, among all the 
parishes, each clergyman would 
barely receive L.2()a a-year. 

Then, calculate the expenses ne- 
cessarily attendant on clerical edu- 
cation ; that preparation without 
which not even a poor curacy can be 
obtained, much less a living, which, 
to many never falls, and to few be- 
fore thirty years of age; the expen- 
ses of an education that ensures to 
the poor eompettmt teachers, and 
diffuses its kindly and polisldng in- 
fluence among those classes that 
have little coniinuiiicatiou with the 
higher; and you will find that the 
clergyman, perhaps generally speak- 
ing, might have piifehased a better 
annuity for his money. Th(»u again, 
in fair honesty tell the people, that if 
there be, as you say, j)ri/es, good 
things in the (liurch, that they are 
not liereditary, but are geiierall}', or 
may in a great measure be made to 
be, the rewards of the learning and 
piety of the middle and lower among 
^hemselves. They are not prizes in 
a chance lottery, and if they were, the 
chances would be to the people ; 
but they are generally rewards, ami 
the necessary preparation and quali- 
fleation for order provides, as well 
as human means can ’’devise — and if 
not, let the wisdom of the legislature 
be directed to that jmint — that those 
on whom the prizes fall shall be tit 
to receive them, and the public be- 
nefit by the acceptance. 

But the ” ('hiirch of Englaiur" is 
likewise tin* Church in Ireland, and 
let not the predicament of the ("hurcli 
there induce you, while you pro- 
fess to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, to give such a preredent to 
the Repealers for annulling it as you 
must do, if you sarn'lion tin* n’ roga- 
tion of the fun<!ainental law of that 
VtifOn,the recognition of one and the 
mme (yhiircii in all its rights and pri- 
vilegCH. If yon are repealers f or tlie 
Church, you cannot complain if other h 
are repealers for the State' It is said 
to be the intention of Earl Grey to 
bring in a bill, making it high trea- 
9011 to propose the repeal of the 
Union; with what face can he do 


this, and preface the act by the an- 
nulment of its fundamental article 
But it will become you honestly and 
boldly to tell the people vyhat you 
know to be the origin of this state of 
things in Ireland ? Why the Church 
is there so audaciously and Hysteiiia- 
tically attacked, and how the weak- 
ness or mistaken policy of Govern- 
ment has emboldened, and brought 
into fearful power, the priesthood 
and Catholic population ? Would it 
not be honest to tell the people from 
your seats in Parliament, that such 
has been the zeal and pious toil of 
the Protestant clergy in Ireland, as- 
sisted by Protestant Education and 
Bible Sochaies, and the bnihling of 
churches, that the superstitions of 
Catholicism were yielding to the 
gospel light and spirit of truth ; that 
the priests becauu» alarmed, as with 
the superstitions must fall their 
povviu* and advaiitage r lake the 
priests of old, “ the rulers, eld- 
ers, and scribe's,’* “t!u‘ high [)riest, 
and as many as tvere of llit* kind- 
red of the lliirli Priest, were gathered 
together,*' and “ beholding the irtan 
and standing among then», 
they ct»uld say nothing against it;” 
and “ conferred among tiiemselves, 
sayintr, wditvt shall we do to these 
iiiCTi? for that inde€*d a notabli* mira- 
cle has btM’ii dom» by them is mani- 
fest to all, and we cannot deny it 
but that it spr(?ad no furlln r among 
the people, let us straitly ihrcMten 
them, that they speak henceforth no 
more in this name ; and they com- 
manded them not to speak at all iior 
teach in the name of Jesus.’* '['he 
man fualod was the sight they cotild 
not b«‘ar, of oid as now. Tlu'y feared 
their IJagori would frill on hisj;ac<», 
bfd'ore the presence of the ark, with 
the loss of h(>.ud and handa. They 
knew how easily their cnngregalioiis 
were to he infiained ; they turned them 
from religion to politics, they preacli- 
rd not even their traditions, but se- 
dition, and bloodthirsty sysUmiutic 
\ illainy from the very altars ; Indd out 
to the poor, whom they had reiuler- 
ed poorer and more wretched by 
their agitation, prospei ts of the pos- 
se.nsion of estates, enjoyment of pro- 
perty, and directed their first attack, 
as a necessary prelirnniary step, on 
tithes, the surest defeat of their op- 
ponents; and upon the Protestant 
clergy, whose property was to Be 
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plunder, “lawful” plunder. Left 
free from af^itatlon, the mass of the 
])('ople would he converted to the 
Protentant faith ; no matter, then, if 
y.i^iUition produce robbery, murder, 
and cru<*ltie8 that would dingrace the 
verh'Kt HavagOH. I’lKjy must be irri- 
tated by constant agitation, kept up' 
to their execrable works by the most 
infamous j)roiriises. The price of 
blood was prorlaitued. And in this 
mischief, the Catholic priesthood 
met with more than government 
protection ; they felt encouragement. 
Tim Protestants alone were dis- 
couraged, Bible education almost 
pndiihited, the Protestant magistracy 
insulted and degraded, law and the 
fear oFit set aside, uni versa! terrorism 
•*stiihlislu*d ; lawh‘ss perjured i?iso- 
lence aud wick<»(lness preilorninant. 
Ami it is to these scoundrels, with a 
vain l»ofK‘ that you cun reconcile 
the liemN hy the sacrilice, that you 
would yield up the lights and ]»nvi- 
leges ot tin' \ hm cli, tiijnh* oin*, hy the 
Inmd of the I'nion, with the (’irurcli 
of l''nglan(l f Ami you think that agi- 
tation will then cease^ and that you 
can conquer an insatiable spirit, by 
yielding in part to its demands? that 
you can extinguish llaine by feeding 
it with find V 

'I'lie demon well know'^ his king- 
dom to he insecure, until there is a 
total sejiaration from, or extinction 
of Protestantism. 

(huieral plunder, peiliaps general 
massacre, for so it has hemi, inay be 
now in the schemes of the rebelis. 

Infidels, anarchists, and republi- 
<‘ans, in Knglaiid, will be glad to 
a<lopt wlial part of the precedent in 
Ireland suits tlieir views, and in their 
lime l)y similar agitation, and per- 
haps similar results, give the la.Nt 
blow to our mutilated empire. TJie 
Pieud of ///^ rishennnUf escaping from 
Jiis glass case, will sweep across the 
('liaunel in his expanded volume of 
smoke, assume on this laud some 
new gigantic form ; and then what 
power will charm him back into his 
prison, and sink him again in tlie 
deep y 

You have mm to grapple manfully 
with rtdtelliou, to yield notinng ; and 
you will be responsible, fur all the 
dreadful corisetpiences, if you shew 
further impotenee, and put not fortli 
your insulted strength. You must 
secure the Catholic population fron|^ 
the Catholic priesthood ; you must 
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suppress agitation; and tlie Pioteatant 
seed, which has been, and will be 
again widely scattered, will spring up 
and give increase. This you must en- 
counige,aiid the blessing of God will 
reward your labours; — a contrary 
conduct will be your crime, and your 
punishment Be not deceived— the 
Churches of England and Ireland are 
one. The blow that levels the one 
will level the other. I know that, 
ultimately, the “ gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her.” Her tein- 
orary removal or degradation may 
e permitted in punishment of a 
guilty nation. 

Y our ty rant masters of the Unions 
will likewise demand of you the ab- 
rogation of the Corn Law's — and to 
this they will mainly be instigated 
by two motives. They hate the aristo- 
cracy, all aristocratic distinction, and 
will go great lengths to injure the 
great landholders in their property ; 
they will do what they can to bur- 
then it with taxation, and reduce its 
value; and in their selfish and short- 
sighted policy, they will demand 
cheap bread, simply because th(?y do 
not grow it. They have been en- 
couraged in their selfishness, and have 
been taught that they might enrich 
themselves by the. villainous game 
of “beggar my neighbour.” Knowing 
this system must lead to the desired 
confusion, the republicans and an- 
archists have hy all means promoted 
it, and dignified their impudent dog- 
mas with the title of philosophy. 
But I said, it is a selfi shaiid short- 
sighted policy. The manufacturer’s 
l>est customer is his home customer ; 
he is the safest. Effect the ruin, or 
eurlail the means of the agriculturist, 
the great Imme customer, and vvherfe 
ill the end will shopkeeper and ma- 
nufacturer be? The manufacturer 
will look in vtiin to markets whose veal 
interests, or compulsion of Govern- 
ments, or high duties, may keep him 
out of, aud ho will have cither lost or 
injured his best and readiest. But 
this is not all. Even those classes, 
the agriculturists, will not, with the 
nutieucc , expected of them, suffer 
long. The operatives aud manufac- 
turers liave now' the greatest facility 
in corahiiiing against the fanner, land- 
holder, and agricultural labourer ; 
but neccBsity, distrust, and engen- 
dertui hostility, may teach the art of 
combining, and create facilities for 
the purpose among the latter also. 
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They way be taught by their ene- 
mies, and shame it is they should be 
their own countrymen I The fanners 
and their labourers begin to be alive 
to their interests, and to form them- 
selves into societies and clubs of 
protection. They have hitherto seen 
their ricks and barns burnt by re- 
volutionists, with a patience it has 
required all tfie .art of the Reformers 
to keep in good trim. But they now 
susjiect there was more in the plots 
than they were made ac<|uainted 
with ; a few more barns aiid lioiises 
burnt over their heads, under the cry 
of cheap bread,” may drive tliein 
to meetings, and retaliation wliere 
they find the cry raised ; ami luig- 
land liave, after the example 4)1* 
Ireland, hvr ‘‘ Volant ami ma- 
nufactories may blaze. Tlie town 
operative mobs may agffin rush foith 
with tlieir revolutionary banners to 
set fire to the castles, mansions, and 
farms of the aristocratic landowner ; 
and the ^farmer ^ and labourer sim» 
no security for themselves in that. 
The work of demolition is a tearful 
thing, and the cry of “ cJjeap bread” 
may be driven back to tlu^ manufae- 
tory In irresistible fiames; and the 
injured, insulted country population 
carry tktir firebrands into the towns, 
and to the very ships tliat shall con- 
vey the foreign corn to our shores. 

1 know this cannot be? of long con- 
tinuance while there is law, (ami 
pray that it may never be, for it is 
dreadful to <'onteiiiplate, the very 
possibility shoithl be a warning,) 
but democratic li<‘ense may attain a 
violence tliat may d<dy law. If in- 
terest is perpetually set against in- 
terest, class against class, (under a 
j^ood government lliey ar<^ but one 
Interest,; -the nation must become 
bands opposing (‘ach other, and tiio 
many will lie robbers, plunderers, 
and incendiaries, to be suppressed 
hj nothing but the strong btuid of 
military law and despotism, a die ba- 
torsbip to be hailed as a mercy, and 
forced upon the p4'ople,inade willing 
by tijip necessity. 

Tiiese are views ul wretcluMlnesK, 
but they are the exact conscipience 
of mea.Hure« that have been so ojieni- 
tive in FrancQ, and which we appear 
too much inclined to pursue. Much 
is the ftitural course of .s(*,^fish, siis- 
pjj^uty mean democracy. 

W deny not that there are many 
'WoU^weaning persons, but bovvil- 
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dered, self-called philosophers, who 
very sapicntly and graciously enter- 
tain the abrogation of the Corn Laws; 
but I have never been able to under- 
stand how their minds can be duped 
by their ruasoning. They appear to 
have lain in bed the greater part of 
their lives, and dreamed of human 
society. They know not what it is. 
They take the oddest whims and 
fancies for wisdom. Sir II. Parnell 
asserts tlnit the country will save 
L. I *2,000,000 a-year by abolishing the 
(bun I/aws! What! at no loss to 
any t Yes, be, admits the laiuhiwners 
will be to some extent suflerers ; 
that many lands will be out of cul- 
tivation ; but never mind, proprietors 
will l) 4 » the only siifl’erers, and some 
must be sacrlliceil, (and will they 
not lose exactly tliis 1^.12, 000, 000 y) 
But what does be say of the fann- 
ers and the labourers tbrow'ii out, 
and the capital no longer so em- 
ployed? “ () rem incredibilem” — 
K 4 ) much the belter, they are. all to 
go to the manufactory. The? inanii- 
tactiirer, W4)ndf*rful word, is con- 
vm*tt*d by instantaneous metamor- 
phosis fr4)m the rough hide, with an 
exultation as if be were tbu^Gieal; 
Mogul of the C'Otton Empire, — the 
real “ Monarch of all he surveys !” 
Here is a knowb^dge of human na- 
ture, particularly of the, habits of the 
agrieulturiMl The robust farmer, 
with his sturdy and colossal stride 
a<*ro.ss bis furrows, and with lusty 
i lings that emulate the bellowing of 
his own bulls, to be chained <lowii to 
a loom and wheels ainl spinning- 
ji'imies, to be kicked, iMuhaps, by the 
asinine lioofs of the puniest, and cuf- 
fed for bis inexperience by the slip- 
per ol some dwindled abortion of 
the IV.litieal rnion, that will threaten 
him into submission by the mention 
of committee or inquisition ! Over- 
production is of course, an impossi- 
bility. “ The castles in the air” 
bav<* their inmates to he supplied, 
and, living on air, want not to be fed, 
and will take, off the stock vvorrder- 
fiilly, and steam may reach the moon, 
and NubJutiar markets scarcely be 
thought of, *Tis the most egregioi^s 
and consummate folly that ever dis- 
graced the human hraiii. It invests 
with comparative wisdom the school 
of Iinputa,aud jji ojectors^of Lagado, 
wJio, while tlieir ]>rojec.tH were ri- 
pening to perfection, had nothing else 
mi earth rlpeniiJg, but let their whole 
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r.oimtry lio miserably waste, and 
the more they tailed were the more 
violently bent on prosecuting their 
absurdities. These our philosophers 
are worthy of precedence in the 
court of Queen Whims, and to be 
fed gratuitously on categories and 
abstractions all the rest of their lives. 

I do trust, that, as you must see 
the folly of those schemes, you 
will advance one stop furtlier, and 
see that it is wickedness that will 
urge you to gratify these incurables 
phih>sophers; and that it will be nn- 
pardonabh*. in you to yield to the 
seliish clamour of your present 
iiifistors — an<l a wretcluMl policy too 
— for th(*y will brinir the punishinont 
on you, when tliey lind that you 
have, injured them, by attending to 
their demands. But if they now 
prevail on you to accede to their 
views in tliis n^spoct, they see that 
Rhip])ing will b(‘ wanted to convey 
aTI this foreign corn, to fe<‘d ilng- 
land with, to our shores; certain, of 
course, that foreign nations will let 
ns have at all times, j>eace or war, 
tills corn, and allow our vessels to 
bring it. The Ooloiiies now employ 
hhi|)ping; Mc/v/orc, that sliipping 
may be to S}>arts you must sacrifice 
tin* ('oloiiie'*, and yiehl to the fana- 
tic’s wicked cry for einaiicipation of 
slaves, though it lead to the <*ortaiu 
ruin of the planters, massacre of tiie 
Av bites, and destruction of the ne- 
groes 1)} th(‘ hands tif each other. 
And tluMi, ihoiigli se\ou millions of 
exported maniitacturt^s and impoit 
cluiies he the loss, tin* sliipping, they 
fondly think, may be emj)loyed in 
their new corn trade. But lui sucli 
\essels Avill e\er be so employed, 
nor will foreign Powers (/nn allow 
it, to save all tlie Wliig Philosophers 
and Political iMumomists in the oni- 
pire from starvation. Tiie (’oloiiics 
will he gone, inauutacturers ruin- 
ed, innumerable and therefore the 
more starving, as they are become 
by the addition of the loom-driving 
fanmuft. The agric ulturist, in this 
case, lias been ruined, ottr suprema- 
cy at sea aniiihilal(»d, — and cooped 
.np in our island, the “nation of 
shopkeepots** will have neither eus^ 
toinei’H nor bread. 

I talk not to you now of the injus- 
tice to tlu> (k)louies; that horrid word 
has been hid out of sight, covered 
by the mantle of fanatic! sin ; and 
there are state reasons of the new 


philosophy, why it should be called 
sanctity and righteousness. You 
may so call it, but you will mean ex- 
pediency. But 1 tell you, that when 
your Colonies are lost — the large 
empire dismembered — the people in 
agitation, bankruptcy, beggary, and 
all kinds of distress — and the whole 
power of the state consequently 
crippled, a new attempt may be 
made by France, shaking oft’ her 
present despicable government, and 
again, uirder the influence of their 
genius and military despotism, to 
establish a universal dominion; and 
(jlreat Britain, the glory of nations, 
if it succeed, may come under her 
bond.age, lier long sought, and most 
liatcfl of her Provinces. You are to 
eiHiuire of yourselves how you are 
provided with defence. 

You will likewise, possibly, be im- 
mediately called upon to infringe 
upon the integrity of your “final 
measure,” Iw yielding the Ballot, the 
mischief b*which is confessed by 
Lord John Ilnssell — who is neverthe- 
less pn»pared to entertain it — to be 
incalculable, beyond the conception 
of the people, and his power of 
shewing. And in the spirit of tlie 
Ballot, all corporations are to be re- 
inoclelled, that the management of 
their property may fall into needy 
luinds, and that brawling and bank- 
rupt demagogues may bo perpe- 
tually distill biiig the peace of towns 
and cities, with corporation funds 
at their disposal, maintain a danger- 
ous, overawing, magisterial author- 
ity, bowing (filly to the supremacy 
of a I)in»ctory or Political I'liioii. 
I do notask you if the cliarity funds 
will fall into safiu* liands, be bet- 
ter disiriluited, or more even-handed 
justice dealt, especially when the 
new dogma sliall be established, that 
corporation ])roperty is public pro- 
perty, .and may be confiscated for 
public purposes, of which the dis- 
tributors may take upon themselves 
to be judges. You know quite other- 
wise, and that those funds, and this 
power, are sought both for their oavii 
value, and for" the purpose of ma- 
king and keeping in pay political con- 
verts. 

1 hope you will nut all these se- 
veral schemes together, and see that 
they are of coniiexioii with each 
other ; that they are all of the >%ve- 
ineiit, of the Old (Corresponding So- 
ciety, United IrisUmeu, and other 
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Unions^ and that they are intended, 
under the promise of your engineer- 
ing ability, to lie brought to bear 
against the Monarchy ; and that may 
be as powerless as the old fortress of 
Antwerp, which the Whig Ministry, 
by the assistance of an immense 
French army — ever to be at command 
•—have so successfully assaulted. 

In all these schemes I have simply 
considered your assent or dissent. 

1 have not asked of you what will 
your conduct be, if, assented to by 
you, they should be opposed by both 
or either of the other estates of the 
realm, the House of Lords and the 
King. The question must be put. 
Are you prepared to insist upon 
your own supremacy^ to resist, and 
to recommend resistance to the pay- 
ment of taxes ? Are you prepared 
again to demand the suppression of 
i^thfcj|®g|tlmate voice of the Peers ; or 
to demand of the King the virtual 
abdication of bis power, or delega- 
tion of it into your hands, and an 
unconstitutional use of hu preroga- 
tive, tyrannically stretched to meet 
your oppression ? If you are so far 
prepared, you will do well to con- 
sider before you if usurpation, 
if tyranny, be only words applicable 
to princes, when their subjects may 
wish to dethrone them ; or, if you 
think them the realities pToclaime(i 
against in all the declarations of Whig 
principles, very constitutional trea- 
son, and rendering the perpetalors 
of them amenable to the sternest 
justice. 

I confess, it fills me with fear, it 
creates a sickness, a loathing of the 
profession of political principles, to 
hear the daily discussions on " What 
will the Reformed House of Com- 
mons do 'r” However insane the 
schemes conjectured are, and even 
admitted so to be, no one seems to 
dream of the existence of any legis- 
latorial check, in cither the House 
of Lords or the King. This is fear- 
ful, as it is an indication of two 
things, an admitted irresistible power 
of tho^ Movement party, and theapa- 
thyf^ or cowardice rather, of the com- 
munity that can tamely bear it. But 
80 it is,, and yet the House of Peers 
jhttve .their duties to perform. Will 
tlioy peiq|(nrm them ? What does ex- 
pellee tell me ? Cover it as you 
proudest liave submitted. 
'Ttey hare been too careful of their 
^ fhejr bare preserved it 
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from some present pollution, but 1 
cannot disguise it, that they liave 
taken a stain upon themselves, and 
yet have scarcely preserved their 
Order from pollution, certainly not 
from insult, which, suffered, is akin to 
it. 1, as bearing allegiance to the 
Constitution, have nothing to do 
with their Order, but as a constitu- 
tional body of protecting power. 
The moment they consider their 
Order their caste, it becomes nothing 
to me. If it have no power to pro- 
tect me from popular fury, or the 
encroachment of sovereign power, 
it is simply an exclusive class, and 
my pride rises against it. If they 
submit to a republican power, will not 
the honour of their mere Ordar be 
justly contemned? 1 admire the spirit 
of the Earl of Caernarvon, entreat- 
ing to be restored to the civil power 
of a commoner, being striy»t of that 
of a peer. J^^Tie one has, at least, tlm 
dignity of an aspiring and active am- 
bition; the other, thus st»*lpt, the hu- 
miiiatiou and impotence ot (legrnds- 
lion. 

The House of Peers is again called 
to the defence of what remains of 
our (constitutional Fortress. In alarm 
and almost expectation of a total de- 
molition, with the fall of which, the 
safety of myself, as one of the people, 
and all 1 hold dear depends, I would 
thus make iby earnest appeal to 
them : 

I would wish to address you thus: 
— My Lords Spiritual and 'temporal, 
— but I regret that I am compelled to 
address you separatidy, for it is one 
of the favourite schemes of tlie day, 
that the Lords Spiritual should be 
ejected. Then, my fiords Temporal, 
as this scheme may, I know not how 
soon, be broiiglit before you, allow 
me to suggest a doubt, if one party 
have a right to eject the other. If 
it be the right of King, (commons, 
and Lords Temporal, to eject the 
Lords Spiritual, would you ac- 
knowledge a right in the King, Com- 
mons, and Lords Spiritual, to <>ject 
you? You would not. Have you 
not then only equal right to your 
seats ? Neither you nor tbe<))eop]e, 
in their senses, can acknowledge any 
power of ejection. If done, you will 
admit it to* be in violation of all law. 
But suppose you do sanction such 
violence, will you not thereby sanc- 
tion the other House, should they 
declare your ejectment, should they 
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declare Parliament supreme without 
youV So, likewise, should you sanc- 
tion the new distribution of the re- 
venues of the Lords Spiritual, ac- 
cording to fancies of your own, or 
of the other House, may not this 
riglit be stretched to reach your own ? 

It is very ])robable that you will 
be at issue with the Reformed Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. It is 
very probable, there will be again a 
cry to suppress your voice. What 
will you do*? If you are to be de- 
graded, if your order is to be pollu- 
ted, let it not be with your own con- 
sent. For there is more real degra- 
dation ill yielding to intimidation, 
than ill the actual contamination of 
your order by a disgraeeful influx. 
Let the aet be the act of those who 
dare do it. If you would retain the 
respeet of the p(*o])le, as well as 
your proper usefulness, for which 
yon were ( r<‘«'ited, yield not one step. 
Whal(‘ver lie the conseipiences, be 
firm in honourabh* duty, and in due 
time you will brand the Ministers, 
who <iar(* achisi* such an act, with 
infamy, and you may in tlie end 
rescue your couniry. 

In the permanent security of your 
titles, privileges, and estates, 1 see 
the safety of my own little means 
and rigliUi ; and be assured the peo- 
)ilo will in the end support yoit, if 
you will .stand firm in your post, 
wliere you are placed for their good. 
I cannot but think tin* ri'solution of 
subinission and retireinmit, some of 
you look, most unfortunate. You 
should bavi* made no comj)roniisf\ 
The conseipieiice now is, that you 
are too niuih passed by in public 
calculation and imlilical estimation. 
Your voice is not tiiougbt of. “ What 
Avill the lairds dor” is not now ask- 
ed. May you recover your true* dig- 
nity and power, for to you must we 
mainly look. If you again retire from 
any one contest, and surrmider what 
yet remains of tlie ( onstitulioii, will 
not the people justly think your Or- 
der uimecessary, ami olVeiidiwg their 
pride ? 

It is not necessary to entreat your 
forbearance with respect to those 
other schemes, the subject of my 
appeal to tlie other House. I am 
satisfied that none of them will ori- 
ginate wUli you, or obtain your sanc- 
tion. I can only entreat you to main- 
tain the integrity of your constitu- 
tional power^ and to give your dfa- 


sent, BO that if a despot Minister be 
determined to carry such measures, 
let the acts be donfe by his menials 
and wretches, marched in files into 
your House, with honours that dis- 
grace in the giving, as taking, and 
not by yourselves. Stand aloof from 
the iniquity, and the time may come 
when a better sense of public justice 
may separate the assassins from your 
Order. 

My Lords Spiritual — Tliere was a 
time when seven Bishops remonstra- 
ted Avith their SoAoreign, suffered 
imprisonment in the ToAA'er, and 
trial, and would have endured mar- 
tyrdom, rather than assist in the de- 
gi*adatioii of the OJiurch. England 
IS now grateful to the pious memo- 
ries of those men. Had they con- 
ceded, they would have been spurn- 
ed by the people, who almost adored 
them,* and they saved the Church, 
thrr/ saved the nation from tyranny. 
There are none wlioin it more be- 
comes, liy your firmness under per- 
secution, to shew tlie zeal and effect 
of your religion, than •yourselves, 
whether jiersecution be in etui re- 
port, or personal danger, or both. 
These are times Avheii it becomes 
you to manifest boldness, not only 
ill the resolution of your minds, hut 
in your speecli. ^fecd intiy be, that 
you “ cry aloud and spare not.” I 
knoAA^ another practice is enjoined 
you: You are reminded daily, hour- 
ly, of Christian meekness, and insults 
are lieajied ii]>ou you to try your ac- 
quirmmmt of the lesson. Tlie fenile 
of the “sfhoolmaster” is raised above 
tin* crosier ; and you Iiave been told 
in your places in Parliament to “put 
your houses in order,” “ for you shall 
dir, and not live ! * Some of you want 
not due energy, courage, and com- 
manding eloquence, to make the 
proud instil tor quail ; and, therefore, 
you will oven from high <piarters be 
again recommemled all Cbristiau 
meekness and forbearance, and to 
lay yonr cheek to the smiter’a hand, 
aiurto use most gentle terms in re- 
ply. You may tell them this is no 
i'hristian duty, perhaps a relinquish- 
ment of duty ; that you are to “ he 
angry, and sin not.'* When St Paul, 
by" command of the High Priest, Avas 
smitten on the month, he called the 
smiter “ a Avhited wall.*’ Yet you 
dare not imitate the Apostle, but 
must use soft words. What was oc- 
casionally the language, and bearing, 
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too, of your Blessed Lord and Mas- 
ter Woe unto you. Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye hypocrites, for yo are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and all uncleanness;” and did not 
He whip the offenders out of the 
Temple ? It maj" be thought conve- 
nient to smite //oti also o?i the mouth, 
that your iiioutli may be silent; but 
boldness, unsparing boldness even 
of speech, may be a Christian duty, 
when meekness would be no virtue. 
Generally, your timidity or apathy 
has been <]uite appalling to the 
Christian community. Had you made 
some appeal to the (’hristian public 
conjointly, warning all men against 
infidel attacks, and tlic consetpicnces 
of degrading the Church, and shew- 
ing forth the truth, you would have 
raised a spirit that might have defit'd 
the malice that is now so powerful 
against you. Your mistaken forbear- 
ance and timidity, with an exception 
on the part of the Bishop of h^xeter, 
gives despair to the whole (’hurch. 
i would not see his («race of Canter- 
bury a Becket, but a trifle of the 
courageous bearing of a Becket 
would be no great evil. We should 
not have witnessed the wavering, 
the conceding — the bringing forward 
measures, and postponing them and 
withdrawing them, and Ijeing foiled 
by the wiles of craftier politicians. 
Nor would the general clergy have 
been so utterly kept in the dark with 
regard to proposed irieasure» ; and 
they Diight with advantage have been 
consulted. 

At your hands, my Lords, utnler 
Providence, the Church looks for 
defimee for the presort ation of all 
lier rights and privileges; demands 
of you that you make no compro- 
mise, no barter. If you succeed not, 
you are to suffer all that persecution 
and malice may inflict, that your 
Church may triumph after you, and 
in you. 

•>Give not the people the least rea- 
aoti to suspect that you \alue a ///e- 
laterest above the pernianent inte- 
rest of the Church. Stand upon the 
titles of the estates of the clergy ; 

any power of Interference. Al- 
low not tile forbearance of the clergy 
in not claiming the full amount due 
to tbetn, if it be a merit, to be taken 
from Item,, and be m^e tbe basis of 
n commutation. Strip them not of 


tills grace of their forbeartmee. Even 
if a secure com mutation can be made,' 
it must be upon the equity-value of 
the clergy’s rights, not according to 
the measure of their contentment, 
that bears with it the grace of giving. 
Yet is this forbearance made a plea 
for a low valuation, but it is iniqui- 
tous. If a kind landlord have taken 
low rents, or have thrown back a 
portion, is there any equity in for- 
ciufj him for ever to accept a some- 
thing in lieu, estimated from his le- 
nity y This would he robbery esta- 
blished by law. Yop can never ac- 
quiesce in any such measures that 
would ])rove you bad .stewards of 
the Church. I can make no distinc- 
tion between th.e Church in England 
and in Ireland. You cannot sever 
them, and you must see that preser- 
vative justice is meted etpially to 
both. They are one — indissoluble. 

Ido notlxdieve so ill of you as to 
suspect that any selfish consideration 
will induce any one of you to parti- 
cipate in the revenues or emoluments 
violently taken from another. 

With sentiments of resj>ect and 
loyalty, I now make my appeal to Ilis 
Majesty, Sire — The de4‘p interest I 
take in my country’s welfare, now 
at fearful hazard, and tlie conviction 
that all 1 hold most disar U at pm il, 
with the bohliiess of one who wmild 
entreat to have tin* danger averted, 1 
a*idress myself to th«‘ Constitutional 
Father of his Fi*o|)le. It is a maxim 
of our Consiitution, that the King of 
England can do no wrong. — Ilis Mi- 
nisters are responsible. Your Ma- 
jesty’s Whig Ministers have reversed 
this law, ami bv a public and dis- 
gusting use of your name, thrown 
“ the wrong,” or tlie respont»ihility, 
upon your Maj«»sty. 

You are invested with privileges 
or a prerogative important and ex- 
tensive, for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Three hNUites of the 
realm. The ohject defines and liinits 
the use. It was never thought ne- 
cessary to provide against an abuse, 
manifest by being destructive of the 
object ; yet your VVhig Ministers 
have put a violent construction on 
your prerogative, and, by persiiaNioii, 
Iiave obtained your ac^quiescmice in 
a despotic abuse of it, by which, 
f^ainst your Majesty’s most ardent 
wishes, they have suppressed, or 
forced, the constitutional voice of 
the House of Peers, All tUolr acta 
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have been paraded with your Ma- 
jcftty’s name ; and what has been the 
consequenre ? — Disgusting flattery 
and mock loyalty to cover most evil 
and disloyal intentions from the mass 
of wretches, whose known senti- 
ments are, and ever have been, re- 
publican; and by the unpunished 
working of seditious poison, real 
substantial loyalty sickened, and de- 
caying, in danger of anniliilation. 
The change that has taken [dace in 
the sfuitiments of the people, sim^e 
your Majesty has taken your ])resent 
Minist- rs to your councils, is almost 
incredible. 1 was present, a short 
time since, at a large and crowded 
theatre, where, when the national 
anthiuii, “ God save the King,” was 
[)layed, lliere wert» not thn‘e. heads 
uiH‘over(*d. I well remember the 
lime when this could not have hap- 
p(*m*d. During the reigns of your 
lionoiinMl father and brother, 1 have 
heard the very wretches, wlio have, 
with evil design iu their hearts, call- 
ed f/ou their beloved King, turned 
out of theatres for their niarkc‘d dis- 
r<*spvct to lo\alty. The democratic 
spirit ift fawning and ser^jle to ob- 
tain a purfiose; but it is an adept, 
too, in mock(‘ry, and can, like the 
dea<lly imp, — 

“ eouit within tile Iiollow crown, 

That romels the moriai tcnipU s of a 

Km^;. 

Ami tilde the tiiuic sir«, 

Scolliag lus stale, and grinning at liis 

])Ofn p, 

Allowing him u breath, a little “icene 
'i’o iiioiiarchi/e, be fear'd, and kill with 
looks 

Infusing him W'itli self and vain conceit, 
As ii this ilesh which walls about our 
life 

Were brass impregnable; and humour'd 
thus, 

Comes at the last, and, with a little pin, 
llores through liis castle w’all, — ami- 
farewell King.” 

Your Majesty has experienced 
much relaxation of this strained po- 
pularity. Your title to be a “ second 
Alfrc'd” vanished in a day. IMajesty 
should hold the (‘lu‘ck, a little re- 
strain all parties, and not be too po- 
pular. A sudden and forcetl loyalty 
seldom lasts, and brings discicditby 
its decline on royal state* and digni- 
ty. It is often but a short step from 
honour to contempt. The unsteady^ 
people fly to rapid changes. It Is 
from the Palm branches to the Cross 


— from ‘‘ Hosannah,” to Crucify 
him ! Crucify him !” A mortal mo- 
narch may scarcely expect to fare 
better than his Redeemer. 

I who was born of. most loyal pa- 
rents, and from my cradle to man- 
hood taught maxims of loyalty, and 
to reverence the nam(3 and sacred 
person of a King, cannot, dare not, 
charge upon your Majesty the wrong, 
that has produced this change in the 
people — this fearful state of things. 
Hut I dare to remind your Maje.sty, 
that your throne has been beset with 
enemies, false friends, dangerous 
advisers ; and that they liave partly 
eiigcndertttl, and partly fostered 
without, a Kirong feeling iu favour of 
Revolution; that daring schemes 
to subvert all the good institutions 
iu the country have, been set afloat, 
and slanderously sent forth with the 
sanction of your Majesty’s name. 
Kv il intentions have b(*.ea put forth as 
goui' inuoilion*-. In tJie list stands 
the <iownfall of the ('liurch. Slander 
spared not your Majesty’s name ; 
for, ere your royal brother was well 
cold, it was the boast of the infidel, 
and often did I hear it, and indig- 
nantly deny it, that your Majesty 
had ass(»rted of the Jiishops, that 
you would ” unfrock the lawn-sleeve 
gentry.” rhis was a base and a mis- 
chievous slander, and ptuhaps in- 
stigated those wretches at Bristol, 
who W4)uld liave. burnt the churches, 
and declared that in six weeks ” there 
should not bo one standing in the 
land,” and who did burn to the 
ground a Bishop’s palace. It was a 
base slander. I only remark it, to 
shew the objects to which you were 
to bt‘ urged, and the danger of the 
use of your Majesty’s name. 

That your Ministers should in any 
way have used it, is surprising, be- 
cause they are in your confidence ; 
and it argues a betrayal of that con- 
fidence, or something worse than 
even tlmt. A system of agitation, 
under the authoritative command, 
“ Agitate, agitate, agitate !” was set 
on foot, that has raised another 
power unknown to the ( -onstitution. 
The deliberations of your Majesty’s 
(’ouiicil and Parliaments liave been 
threatened by anotluT and more nu- 
merous aiul mob parliament else- 
where. It was in vain that your 
Maiesty issued your prohibitory pro- 
clamation. The illegal I'nions were 
courted by your Ministers. 
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New in your reign> you must have 
been disgusted to hear and read your 
royal brother's and father’s names 
reviled, and to have been advised to 
bestow your royal favour on those 
who had most reviled them. Could 
either honoured spirit return, witJi 
power of utterance, lie might say 
from Shakspeare’s Henry l\'., 

** Only compound mo with forgotten 
dll •it. 

« .f IK «■ * 

riiick down my oilicers, break my de- 
crees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at 
form. 

* ' Up, Vanity ! 

Down, royal state — all you sago coun- 
sellors, hence.*’ 

“ O my poor kingdom, iick with civil 
blows ! 


conflagrations, massacre of troops, 
and Death sitting triumphantly un- 
der a Republican banner, upon the 
Crown, the Sceptre, and the Bible. 
Such things are, and too numerous 
to mention. 1'hey have their ohji'ct. 
They are unnoticed — have free 
scope ; and the minds of your Ma- 
jesty’s suhjocts are poisoned, and, of 
the weak, j)repared for violent revo- 
lution, as the fiat of destiny. 1’he 
loyal, who would tlare support the- 
inouarcliy with life and property, 
fear the establislimeiit of Repuhli- 
canism. And, it must be ctmfessed, 
there are many admirers of tin? oUl 
limited Monarchy, with its uliole- 
some power aiitl restraint, who be- 
gin to doubt if an impru'fe.et and mu- 
tilated one may not advantageously 
yield to another torm. 'I'hey ne\er 
entertained these doubts before. 


When thill my cure could not withhold 
thy riots, 

What ivilt thou do when riot is thy care V 
O, thou wilt be a wilderness agon, 
Peopled with vvohes, thy ohl inhabit- 
ants !” 

Under a system of agitation raised 
by the Aliuistry, your Sfajesty’s best 
and greatest subjects have been as- 
saulted; tlieir iiouses barricaded 
against the fury of mobs ; castles and 
mansions of your nobility have been 
attacked and burnt ; and the second 
city of the British Empire in part 
sacked, and in dreadful conflagra- 
tion. All this, too, in the name of 
your Majesty and Reform. This 
must be charged upon your Minis- 
ters. 

Your Christian people fear that 
the same Ministry, with their in- 
tended Church Reform, will actually 
effect the Church’s downfall. The 
wisest and the greatest persons in 
your dominions, have declared in 
both Houses of Parliament, that the 
Monarchy itself is in extreme peril. 
The first outcry, during the sitting 
of this Reformed Parliament, may 
demand the Church. Does your 
Majesty think that the infernal Cer- 
berus, with his riKiny sleepless heads, 
will be satisfied with one sop ? The 
truly loyal fear that the sacrifice <»f 
your crown will be ultimately d«!- 
manded. It is already demanded. 
Perhaps the daily published sedU 
• tioosi^db not reach your Majesty. 
The Papers, the Pamphlets, the 
sAlntai|pes, the Prophetic Messeii- 
'‘^ers, ' wh^e may be seen coloured, 


That they shoubl }onn be entertain- 
ed, and with fair publicity, is an e\i! 
syibptom. 

But now' all tilings go wrong — 
principles seem at fault. The pub- 
lic mind, raw with wxalioii, and 
constant irritation— -is allowed no 
rest; and class is made to W'ar 
against class. Perpetual tempestuous 
agitation has driven peace from the 
land ; every thing seems inseciiri*. 
^Ve dread a disinmnbered empire, a 
ruined, or, at best, a degraded 
Churcli, a despis’ed and falling mo- 
narchy, and the despotisiii of mobs. 

I am satisfied of your Majesty’s 
kind and fatlieily inteulions towards 
your people, but you have unfortu- 
nate wretched advisers. Much mis- 
chief has been done that cannot be 
undone ; but still there are lengths 
to which, in good conscience, your 
Majesty cannot go. If exhorted to 
sacrifice any tin* smallest interest of 
tin* Established Churcli, or in any 
part of your dominions encourage 
Popery, may not 3'our Majesty pro- 
test, (and your CUjriKiiaii subjects 
will hail it with joy,) that you have 
sworn “ to the utmost of your power 
to maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the (h»spel, arni 
the l^rotestant Reformed Religion 
established by tlie law ; and to pro- 
serve unto the Bisliops and (Clergy 
of this realm, and to the cliuridies 
committed to tlufir charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do 
or sliall appertain unto them or any 
of them ?” 

# Peb. 0, 1830 . 
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TURANPOT. A PilAMATlC FABLii:. 
BY COUNT CARLO GOZZI. 


It is a curious circumstance, that 
the dramatic*, literature of Italy should 
])e absolutely the poorest in Europe, 
Ave mean not in the nuinber, but in 
the (quality of its productions. In 
iminbers, indeed, we question whe- 
ther any country in Europe can <*.om- 
pare Avith il. iliccrobini lias append- 
ed to his History of the Italian Thea- 
tre, a list of about .jOOO dram-as, 
])rinted from loOu to IVoO, and Apos- 
tt>lo Zeno had himself collected a 
Dramatic. Library of iOOO Italian 
Plays, Avhich are now, strangely 
enou:ih, in the hands of the Domini- 
cans at \"eiiice. Bui of tin* authors 
of these hoAY many an* knou n to the 
Avoild ? How many (!ven to the Ita- 
liiins tln*m.selves r Ten iiam(»s, per- 
haps, out of as many hundreds, riie 
drama of ltal\ , of Ihi* \(*ry laml wliic h 
one would at (irsl be disjsoM'd to se- 
lect as the peculiar seat and “ pro- 
ereant cradle ” of the dramatic art, 
is of all otheis the coldest, dullest, 
and most contemptible. 

Look at the Italian in real life, with 
Avliat vehemt'iice he seems to leel, 
Avilh uhal energy he expresses him- 
self, as if trying by bow many senses 
at once be can give vent to his emo- 
tions ! Obserte the morra players 
in ibe streets of Rome, glaring on 
each other as fiercely as if they had 
set their lives upon a cast, Avhen the 
bolc (piestion is, wliether they are to 
tliruKt out two fingers or three. JSee 
the Lazzaroni listening, as if spell- 
hound, to tin? narrative of the itiiie^ 
rant story-telli*r, in tin* streets of Na- 
ples ; the women of Malamocco and 
Piih*strina, sitting on the sea-shore, 
and hailing their returning husbands 
and lovers with songs, as twilight 
darkens over the Adriatic, Look at 
that group of peasants from Albano, 
listening with the rapt soul sitting in 
the eyi's lo some strain from the 
sweet south, breathed before the 
roadsidi^ altar ; or yonder procession 
i>f banditti just caught, and moving 
up with tlieirgay embroidered saslies, 
ear-rings, and rosaries, to their pri- 
son in St Angelo — carrying the wild 
8cem»H of the middle ages, as it were, 
into the midst of the civilisation of 


the nineteenth century. Then, add 
to this the recollections of antique 
grandeur, by which they are inces- 
santly surrounded ; the more mo- 
dern remembrances of glory and 
crime; the infinite contrast of man- 
ners, habits, and feelings, produced 
by the separation of Italy into so 
many dilferent states j the distinct 
division of ranks, which from the 
earliest rnomeutbas pervaded society 
in Italy; a language musical as is 
Apollo’s lute, and a power of ex- 
]>reN*-ioii and action suited to the 
Avannth and vivacity of the emotions 
it lias to t'xpress ; and hoAV shall wo 
account for tlie barrenness and cold- 
ness of the Italian drama ? Where 
life itself seems acting, Jioav conies 
tlie representation of tliat life to be 
so wan, so woeliegone, so spiritless? 
Down to the time of Alfieri, their 
tragedies are Hat ami dn»ary as tlieir 
own Tampagiia, of Avhieh Uie only 
ornament is liere and there some 
mouldering fragment of antiquity. 
Not a trace of modern feelings, man- 
ners, or passions, do they present ; 
over the minds of their authors, 
the Middle Ages, Avith their iiuav 
creeds, religious, moral, or pliilo- 
sophical, seem to have passed in 
vain ; so that, in reading tlie classic 
dramas of Trissino, Ruccellai, or 
Speronc Speroui, one might almost 
believe lie was perusing some new ly 
discovered tragedies of Seneca, ex- 
cavated from l^mpeii or Hercula- 
neum. Nothing but the difiereuce 
of language makes us aware that 
they are the production of the 16th 
cmitiiry. Their comedies, lifeless imi- 
tations of Plautus and Terence, no 
more reflect the manners or feelings 
of the time, than the annual Latin 
play does the sayings fihd doings of 
the Etonians. If the heap of rub- 
bisli which Apostolo Zeno bequeath- 
ed to the monks, were to be sulyect- 
ed, like Don Quixote’s library, to a 
purification by fire, avc realfly think 
the only work we should ioterterc 
to preserve would be ^e Mandra- 
gola of the accomplished politician^ 
historian, novelist, aiiii, dramatistr-- 
MaochiavelH, „ r 
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Things had come to the very worst 
about the middle of the 18 th cen- 
tury. Poor Apostolo Zeno had by 
this time gone to swell with his ten 
octavos the heap he had beciueathcd 
to bis monkish executors ; lie had 
been gathered to his fathers, and the 
Abate Pietro Chiari reigned in his 
stead. The Abate was churt poet at 
Modena, aiul being of opinion that 
the trade of a court poet was verse- 
making, he sot to work conscienti- 
ously to do as much for liis salary as 
it was in the power of any Jiard- 
working versemau to perforin, lle- 
ing well read in niylliological mat- 
ters, and having on the whole a turn 
for rhyme, he continued to pour out, 
or rather to hammer out, one tragedy 
and comedy after another, all utterly 
destitute of a single spark of genius 
or poetic tire, but regular as a regi- 
ment in line, moral to the last de- 
gree, and stately as a Lord Mayor’s 
procession. His favourite verse was 
the Alexandrine; lie apprehended, 
and with some justice, that any other 
would break down under tlie weight 
of his diction. It was tlie style of 
Marino and the Seccentesti applied 
to the most trivial and vulgar, as 
well as the most important or touch- 
ing concerns of the stage, and em- 
bodied ill versificHlion the most un- 
musical and monotonous. Yet, not- 
withstanding all Ihib, the Abate, from 
the mere absence of competition, 
maintained for several yeftrs ibe un- 
disputed possession of the Italian 
stage. 

It was scarcely wonderful then, 
that, at sucli a moment, the appear- 
ance of Goldoni, though certainly 
no star of the first magnitude, should 
have been hailed with an admiration 
bordering on enthusiasm. Looking 
back at the present moment to Ids 
plays — in which we perceive little 
except a series of agreeable conver- 
sation pieces, and early pictures of 
nadonal mjmners, with a pervading 
gaiety, railffr than humour or wit, 
which runs through them ; but with 
utter absence of any thing like 
elevation or depth of feeling; plots 
whiclia^ivhere they rise, above the 
commonplace incidents of the day, 
run into all the coniplexfUes of tlie 
^anisb tjpeatre ; and incidents and 
JaHj^uago of^ii the most trivial or 
tulgaf^ — oiie'*^wlio has not paid a 
little alte^ion to what had prc^iedcd 
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him, almost feels at a loss to account 
for that extreme popularity wfiiidi 
conferred on the author the title of 
II gran Goldoni. But the truth was, 
the public were so tireef of the arti- 
ficial and affected, that nature in any 
shape, however ])rosaic, was felt to 
be a relief, and Goldoni undeniably 
possessed the art of seizing and de- 
picting national manners with singu- 
lar truth, and liveliness of imitation. 
Wliile, accordingly, his more senti- 
mental attempts are uowcuitirely anil 
deservedly forgotten, his ski'tches 
of Italian character in such pieces as 
Le Baruffc (,’hiozzotle, ( The Sipiah- 
bles of (‘hiozza,) still excite, on tin' 
Italian stai^e, nearly ihii same lively 
interest as that with which th(‘y were 
originally greeted. 

Still this was far enough from 
very elevated or distinguished aim, 
and amusing as (ioldoni’s comedies 
at first aiipeaied to those nccnsionnnl 
to the emphatic nothingness of tin' 
Abate Chiari, the want of a liii:her 
object, ajid of more poi'lical elements 
ill the drama, began by deirn*<*s to 
make itself felt, (lad (ioldoiii been 
very attentive to llm siirns of the 
time.s, lie might liave jierceived tin* 
growth of this feeling ; but conlideiit 
in bis own inexhaustible fertility, 
and in the success of the last fifteen 
years, tin' blow which overturned 
for evi'r bis literary supremacy, came 
upon him almost as suddmiy as a 
thunderclap in a sunny sky. 

Had a stranger about Uiis time 
been present at any of the sittings of 
the Academia de Granelleschi at Ve- 
nice, Ids attention would soon liavi* 
been arrested l>y tliij appearanee of 
one of its inembei H. Lroiii bis meagre 
figure, bis melancholy features, and 
a certain care-worn look which lie 
Wore, lie would liave set liim down 
for some plodding autiipiai’ian, whose 
body, adapting itself to the constitu- 
tion of his mind, seemed t<) be fast 
ajiproacbing the condition of a mum- 
my. He would have anticipated from 
biiii some adust essay on a Homan ])a- 
tera, or tlie genuineness of a copper 
Otlio. What would bavebeeri Ids asto- 
nishment, to find that the very sjdrit 
of Momus himself lurked heneatli 
this sepulchral exterior, and insteail 
of being wearied with an antiquarian 
dissertation, to listen with tears (of 
laughter) in Ids eyes, to the “ 'far- 
tana degli Inilussi per rAiinu 1767 ,” 
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or some other piece of ludicrous and 
cutting satire, directed again.'^t the 
unliappy Abattj Cliiari, Goldoni, and 
the other apostles of had taste and 
unnational feeling. I'ho oftener he 
liad repeated his visits, tlie more 
would his admiration have increased 
for this siiigular being, who, witli a 
boundless and careless prod iga lit}', 
S(M5nied to thron' of]*, day after day, find 
almost without an elVort, the most 
ingenious, and freijueiitly the most 
profound \iews in criticism, or llie 
most cutting and efrecii\o v;ain» 
against Uiose admirers of l’’n.‘ncli 
taste and brench jdiilrisoj)])}', who 
were attempting at once to introduce 
a dramatic and a moral rc^volution 
in Italy. "J1iis was fount (';»rl() 
Co/zi. 

it was siMnndy po'^^ibh* to cf>ii- 
cei\i‘ a more compl(‘t*' contrast tn 
Goldoni, (io/zi saw c\erv tliiii'r on 
its j)(u‘lical, as (hildoni <!id on it*- 
prosaic sidn. Tlic hatter lived, lucotMl, 
and l>n‘ath(*d in tin.* prc-^cnr, adojC- 
e<l its pr<‘iu(iic«‘s and its new opi- 
nions, liatnu'ed it*- prcvailin^^' 
and seemed to lliiiik Jn* was c(‘iifer- 
riiiii an iiu'stinuibh* Ixuiefit oa th(‘ 
literature of Idis eomury by stibjeet- 
ing it to tin* principles ol h'reneh cri- 
ticism. 7’in* lorim*r, ol' e\avtly the 
oppt)r.ite turn of miinl, v.iili 

regi(*t and anxiety the \isiMy im- 
pending (’liaijges in socii'ty uliidi 
tin* inllmmee of the French philoso- 
])heis was already bc'ginniii'; to biiri}^ 
int(» oj)eration, ainl disliking tin* {»r' - 
seiit, and despoiuliug as to tin* fu- 
ture, tlirew himself the more euthu- 
siastically into the arms of tin* pa^f. 
It neenn'd as if tin* s])iril of the Mitl- 
die Ages, the diivalrous fua* of the 
1'assos and Ariostos, exlinet in tlie 
breasts of tin* Italians <»f the 
century, still lingereil in that of 
<o)zzi. Hut perceiving with thet 
delicate tJicl which was a j)eculiar 
characteristic of his mind, that the 
representation of such subjects suit- 
ed better with the epic and narra- 
tive than the dramatic form, he turn- 
ed to the brilliant fabh's of tin* F.ast, 
as to a iifwer and m<»rc untrodden 
field, for the materials \Nildch he was 
to iuv(*st with tin* genial and roman- 
tic colouring of his 4)wn mind. On 
these Oriental subjects Jm has pour- 
ed tlic elevating and S()ft 4 *ning light 
of those leelingH which (’liristiaiiity 
has inspired, the motives, the vir- 
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tiies, the hopes and fears, wliich it 
has introduced ; a tinge of the spi- 
rituality and religious enthusiasm of 
(jalderon, combines in his bunds, 
with tlie more scmsual character of 
Oj-iei^tal poetry, and gives to the 
( 'alafs and Jennaros of Oriental fic- 
tion, som(*thiiig of the solemnity and 
^e]r-df*votionof a “('onstant Prince,’’ 
or iliC grandeur of thc5“ Magico Pro- 
digit)so.” 

'file sourci; to whicli Count Gozzi 
resorfed in order to realize these 
conceptiou*^, was the old, much- 
ahus<‘d, .and now almost expiiring na- 
tional comedy of Italy, — the Connne- 
fi'xt di'^C AiUy in which, with the ex- 
ception of a certain number of ohhli^ 
fjitto character*:, and the general ar- 
raugemcnl of tfi* incidents by an 
outiine, cailiMl a 'ifitinrlo, all, or 
iwariy all, tin* dialoirue, was left to 
!>c fili.'d up at tin* moment, accoid- 
imr toth<* \s it, ini»cnuity, orcloqiieiice 
<»i r'n* a'goi'i. Nutvijcrc, peihaps, 
r.Nccj't in Italy, n licri* a natural eio- 
ijueirct* and <*oniic humour, with a 
*'Uc^oj!ar ^piickuci's and power of ex- 
prn'-*Hio?p, arc c]iruar t(‘ri-tic 4‘ven of 
the low(*^l ranks, could exliihitioiis 
‘^ncli }»sth(*se ha\e attaim^d yr main- 
tained that asi eudency o\ er the ])ub- 
lic, which, F‘i' two ci‘ntuvirs ])rior to 
G»>'nl<)ni, the ( //ti df //Cl had 

done o\i'r the pt^pnlar mind in Italy. 
'To the <*aM''('S t»f their success too 
nsust he ;ol(ival tin* -satirical interest 
ti‘ey [>o>ve‘.;:cd, lr(nu tlie circum- 
stance* that tlu* characters were ge- 
nevaily the* n' presentations of the 
piovcr])iid \ ices or ahsurdiiies of the 
dilVen*iit ^'tates into wliich Italy was 
disided. I he Neapolitan came to 
enjoy the caricatuvo of the Venetian 
I '.erchani, tlie Pantalone of the Ita- 
lian ctmicdy ; tlie \ enctian liad his 
ri*\enge in the exposure of the Nea- 
politan llobadil Spaviento; the Ber- 
gainask came to sneer at the Fer- 
rarese pimp, Brigbclla, or the Apu- 
lian toper, Pulieinello ; wldle these 
again were enabled to clear accounts 
by laughing at the knaveries of Sca- 
])iu, or the blunders of Arlecchino, 
the roguish or silly representatives 
of Bergamo. These, how'ever, were 
but a small ])art of tiie nationsl ca- 
ricatures in which the Cdtnn'cdi.i 
tU IP Artt dealt. Home sent a n’lcc- 
sentation in (Selsomino, Bologna in 
its Doctor, ('ahibrin in its (Ji.iugur- 
gole,Sp;mi (which, during tin* palmy 



Things had come to the very worst 
about die middle of the 18tli cen- 
tury. Poor Apostolo Zeno had by 
this time gone to swell with his ten 
octavos the heap he had bequeathed 
to his monkish executors; he had 
been gathered to his fathers, and the 
Abate Pietro Chiari reigned in his 
stead. The Abate was court poet at 
Modena, and being of opinion that 
the trade of a court poet was verse- 
making, ho set to work conscienti- 
ously to do as much for his salary as 
it was in the power of any hard- 
working versemaii to perform. Be- 
ing well read in mythological mat- 
ters, and having on the wliole a turn 
for rhyme, he continued to pour out, 
or rather to hammer out, one tragedy 
and comedy after another, all utterly 
destitute of a single spark of genius 
or poetic hre, but regular as a regi- 
ment in lino, moral to the, last de- 
gree, and stately as a Lord Mayor’s 
procession. His favourite verse was 
the Alexandrine; he apprehended, 
and with some justice, that any other 
would break down under the weight 
of ills diction. It was the style of 
Marino and the Seccentesti applied 
to the most trivial and vulgar, as 
well as the most important or touch- 
ing concerns of the stage, and em- 
bodied in versification the most un- 
musical and monotonous. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the Abate, from 
the mere absence of competition, 
maintained for several years the un- 
disputed possession of the Italian 
stage. 

It was scarcely wonderful then, 
that, at such a moment, the appear- 
ance of Goldoni, though certainly 
no star of the first magnitude, should 
have been hailed with an admiration 
bordering on enthusiasm. Looking 
back at the present moment to his 
plays — in which we perceive little 
except a series of agreeable conver- 
sation pieces, and early pictures of 
national mimncrs, with a pervading 
gaiety, ralffir than humour or wit, 
which runs through them ; but with 
iln utter absence <if any thing like 
elevation or depth of feeling; plots 
whic}i 4 i^vhere they rise above the 
commonplace incidents of the day, 
run into nil the complexilties of the 
l^anlsli t]pnatre ; and incidents and 
la^ttdge oft|n the most trivial or 
tfj^^one who has not paid a 
little attei^ion to what had preceded 
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him, almost feels at a loss to account 
for that extreme popularity wfiicli 
conferred on the author the title of 
11 gran Goldoni. But the truth was, 
the public were so tired of the arti- 
ficial and affected, that nature in any 
shape, however prosaic, was felt to 
he a relief, and Goldoni undeniably 
possessed the art of seizing and de- 
picting national mariners with sincru- 
Lir trutli, and liveliness of imitation. 
Wliile, accordingly, liis more senti- 
mental attempts arc now entirely and 
deservedly forgotten, bis sketcJies 
of Italian character in such pieces as 
Lc Baruffe (liiozzotte, (The S(|nab- 
bles of Ghiozza,) still excite, on tln^ 
Italian stage, nearly the same lively 
interest as that with which iliey Avere 
originally greeteil. 

Still tins was far enougli from 
veryele\ated or distinguished aim, 
and amusing as Goldoni's comedies 
at first appeared to those ar<‘UstO!ne(i 
to the emphatic iKdhingrnvss of the 
Abate (’liiari, the want of a Idgher 
object, ajid of more po(*tical elements 
in the drama, began by d(*G’rees to 
make itself felt. Had Goldoni been 
very attentive to the signs of tll(^ 
times, he might have ])erceived the 
grovvtli of this feeling; but confident 
ill bis own inexhaustible fertility, 
and in the success of the last fifteen 
years, the blow which overtiirm»d 
for evi'r Ins litojary supremacy, ranie 
upon him almost as suddenly as a 
thunderclap in a sunny sky. 

Had a stranger about tins time 
been present at any of the sittings of 
the Academia de Granelleschi at Ve- 
nice, his attention would soon have 
been arrested by tlie appearance of 
one of its members, h rom bis meagre 
figure, his melancholy features, and 
a certain care-worn look which lie 
Wore, he would have set liim down 
for some plodding an thpiarian, whose 
body, adapting itself to the constitu- 
tion of his mind, seemed to be fast 
approaching the condition of a mum- 
my. lie would have anticipated from 
iiim some adust essay ona Roman pa- 
tera, or tlie genuineness of a copper 
Otho. What would havebeen bis asto- 
nishment, to find that tlie very spirit 
of Momus liimself lurked beneath 
this sepulchral exterior, and instead 
of being wearied with an antiquarian 
dissertation, to liat<;n with tears (of 
laughter) in his eyes, to the “ Tav- 
tana degli lullussi per I'Anno 1757,*’ 
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or some other piece of ludicrous and 
cutting satire, directed against the 
unhappy Abate Chiari, Goldoni, and 
the other apostles of ]>ad taste and 
unnational feeling. The ofterier he 
had repeated his visits, the more 
would his admiration have increased 
for this singular being, who, with a 
boundless and careless prodigality, 
seemed to tlirow off, day after day, and 
alinust without an ehbrt, the most 
ingenious, and frequently the most 
profound views in criticism, or the 
most cutting and e/h*cti\-c satire 
against those admirers <if lM*(‘tieh 
taste and TrencJi pliilosopljy, udio 
were attempting at once to iiUrodnce 
a (Iramatie a»id a moral iMnoJulion 
in lial3\ I’his was (‘ounr (.‘arlo 
Gozzi. 

It was scarcely j)()s>ilde to con- 
ceive a more c-onipleti^ contrast to 
Goldoni. (4o:^/i saw every tliiii!^ on 
its piMUical, as (ioldoiii did on its 
prosaic side. Tln‘ latter lived, move<], 
and brealhcil in tin' present, adopt- 
ed its ])rej?i(iici' i and its new 
nions, llattennl its prevailing ta^ t**-, 
and sinniied to think J»e was conler- 
ving an inestimable heuelit on the 
lilerattire of Ids <*onnlry by subjeet- 
itig it to llie principles of French cn- 
ticism. 'I’he, formt'r, of exactly tin* 
opjtosiu^ turn ot miinU ‘'aw with 
regret and anxiety the visUdy ini- 
ijending changes in soeieiy whi( h 
ti)e inlluenco (d’ tlie I’n'in'h philoho- 
])h(M*8 was already ]><*ginning to In ing 
into operation, and disliking the nr**- 
seiit, and desponding as to tin* fu- 
tiir*', threw himself llie more eulhu- 
siastically into the arms of the 
It .s(»enied as if tin* spirit of the Mid- 
<l]e Ages, tin* chivalrous lire of the 
1’assos and Ariostos, extinct in tin* 
breasts of tlie Italians of tlie I^^th 
centniy, still lingered in that i-f 
<io/zi. lJut perceiving witit that 
delicate tact which was a peculiar 
characloristie of his mind, that the 
representation of such subp*cts suit- 
ed better with the epic and narra- 
tive than the dramatic form, he turn- 
ed to the brilliant fables of tin* Kast, 
as to a wer and more untrodden 
lield, for the nial4*rials wdiicii he was 
to iuv(*st with tlic genial and roman- 
tic colouring of his own miiuh On 
these Oriental subjects he has pour- 
ed the elevating and aortening light 
ot those feelings which Christianity 
has inspired, the iiiotivcs, the vir- 
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tiies, the hopes and fears, which it 
Inis introduced a tinge ol the spi- 
rituality and religious enthusiasm of 
(Jalderon, combines, in his hands, 
with the more sensual character of 
Oricr\tal poetry, and gives to the 
(,\ilafs and Jennaros of Oriental fic- 
tion, something of the solemnity and 
self-devotion of a “ Constant Prince,” 
<»r the grandeur of the“Magico Pro- 
dig ioso.'* 

The source to wliich Count Gozzi 
ro.orted in order to realize these 
co!icej>liojH, was the old, much- 
ahuHe(i,aud now almost expiring na- 
tional comedy of Italy, — tin* Cumme- 
th(i ihV' Artvy in which, with the ex- 
eeplioii of aci'rtaiii number of ohhli-^ 
tjaio cliaracters, and tlie gcnoral ar- 
rai\g(»ineiir of the incidents by an 
outline*, cjdl(*d a sernarw, all, or 
nearly all, the dialogue, was left to 
be tilled uj) at tlie moment, accord- 
inir to tlie wit, ingenuity, or eloquence 
ol tho acloix. Nowiu're, perhaps, 
cx'cpl in lt?dy, vvhori* a natural elo- 
q'lenee and comic liumour, with a 
.'•ingiilar <]iiickneps and ])ow(‘r of ex- 
prcvsidij, air* characteristic even of 
tin* lowest ranks, could exliibhions 
such as these have attained yr main- 
tained lliat asri*ndency over the pub- 
lic, \sbich, for twocentiuies prior to 
< loUloni.tUe Im r/c/ZCIr/rhad 

done o\cr the ptipulav mind in Italy, 
'lo the caiisr-s of tlieir success too 
must In* iirhicd tlir* satirical interest 
tlu'v }>OHvj«ssed, troin the circuni- 
stnnee tliat the c]iara<‘tevs were ge- 
m*rally llu* represt‘nlations of the 
proverbial \ ices or absurdities of the 
rlilVermit States into uhich Ital.v was 
dixided. I’he Neapolitan came to 
enjoy llie caricature of the Venetian 
merchant, the Pantalonc of the Ita- 
lian comedy ; tin* Venetian had his 
rexenge in the exposure of the Nea- 
politan Pobadil Spaviento ; the Ber- 
gamask came to sneer at the Fer- 
rareso pimp, Brighella, or the Apu- 
lian toper, Pulicmello ; while these 
again were ciiahled to clear accounts 
by laughing at the knaveries of Sca- 
piii, oi* the blunders of Arlocchiuo, 
the roguish or silly representatives 
of Bergamo. These, however, were 
but a small part of the national ca- 
ricatuiTs in which the Coao.ooo/ 
tftir Artv dealt. Rome eeiita repre- 
sentation in Gelsoiniiio, Boh»gnn in 
its Doctor, Calabria in its fiiangur- 
gule, Spam (wliich, during the palmy 
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state of the Italian national comedy, 
Qnjoyed an extensive intcrcours**. 
with Italy, from its NonpoUtan con- 
nexion,) in its Captain I'mc^o y 
Sangre; in short, as any new fValiirr 
of national character bccanie promi- 
nent in any of the Italian prf>vinf‘€»s, 
it immediately fouml a reinvseiita- 
tive in some of those cinnic ma^ks 
which composed the personnu^es of 
the national <lrama; and thus, al- 
though the movements of eacli cha- 
racter, in its leading feat ores, uan-t*, 
like those of pieces at chess, chalked 
out beforehand and inxariahle, vet, 
from their power of combinalit)n ami 
contrast, and from the variidy and 
point wliich might he given to th*‘ 
dialogue, by actors of nl)ility and 
imagination, rjk h as tin* t olalii, 
Zanoni, Fiorelli, Saccid, ami other -, 
this uirnjne and carnix alexjiie dra- 
ma never failed, before the time of 
Goldoni, to HU the iheatr< s, and 
to form the dcliglit <‘f an I'ulian e.o.- 
dience. 

Goldoni liimstdf, had, at the on?' 
set of his career, been well aware of 
the capabilities of the Italian ma^'K-^, 
and had fretjuently wtitren <lramris 
ill which they were. iiUrtabieed : 
though, in general, by tmcinir out 
minutely for them beforehand the 
whole turn of the dialogm*, he d«*- 
prived the national comedy of what 
was at once its most remarkabi** 
feature, and its peculiar anrcK tioii, 
— the improvisation which made 
every actor at once a poet as well as 
a player. Latterly, liowe\ er, as the 
imitation of French models became 
more and more visible in his man- 
ner, the hapless masks were gradual- 
ly laid aside; the crowds which Innl 
once flocked to witness, with shouts 
of laughter, the hCtise^ of Arl<’<jiiin, 
or the jokes of Truflaldino, imie sat, 
as Wordsworth tnihlJy says, ‘‘all si- 
lent and all damned,*^ during the re- 
presentation of the Donna <ii (birho; 
and the Sacehi (bunpany at Venice, 
at that time the most celebrated per- 
formers of the masked drama, found, 
with infinite annoyance both to their 
purse and feelings, iludr octmiielion 
gftte. 

Charity, good taste, and ])ersonal 
feeling, therefore, combined to en- 
list Count Gd*zi in tludr behalf, lie 
, wished to humble a little the pride 
of the present dictators of the Ve- 
netian stage, — Cbinr! aml*(bildoni, 
— who triumphantly poinfed to their 
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crowded theatres, ns proof of their 
superior talent, --to revive the taste 
for a sj»ccies of scenic r<>pre8eiita- 
tion, which be j?istly coiishlrrcd as 
tlu‘ most original and characteristic 
Avhicli Italy iiossessed, to pave lho« 
way for tlie i?itroduction of those 
more poetical view*> wliich Ik* him- 
self entertained of tin* objects of 
tiie Drama, by exposing the tiivial, 
vulgar, and ]n’osaic naiun^ of that 
which they bad been 1au^^ht to be- 
lieve so rbissical and so ioirenious; 
and, ai the same time*, torestnie from 
ptu'crtyand distress a. ih*ser\ iiii: body 
of men, who b;Kh*mbaiked tln‘iralliii 
that \ery national romedy which liad 
been thus suddenly discountenan<‘ed 
and su]K‘rsr‘d('d. Me accdi dingly ]n-e- 
<*njed wiili a diianiatic*. ski*tcli 

ui\der the title of tin* Lo\es ot tlte 
'rbree tli^mgc’- — in wbieb lie )iad at- 
t«‘mpt('d to unite, as iiinrli as p<;s- 
sd»h', ih(‘ir ditfert ht siews. 

n m*\v pier*' was fn 

ich('vti-<‘d by liic ^.na-hi ('nnipai;), 
!)!'> e n repntntioo t(»r la- 

b-nt and satiri(i«l linmonr, srcnr^al 
brilliant and nnmei'ons attmidan.n* a- 
the theatro of ^uiniel, thtni tin* 
r<*^id#*nc(‘ of ibe company. Many 
were proba])!)" awan* that some sa- 
tiri( al e.xplosion iuiked under this 
wliiitj'’.T<'al tilh*. Sonn* carm* to n it- 
n4‘ss a Ao/zr/ J'nfr nui'-iny tab*, oiln-rs 
to see w*bai a m;»n of tabnit ronid 
possibly make of a tbeiiK- -o i xtr;.- 
tatrant and inmonprehensibb*. 'i'lic 
curtain rose to soft mtisic ; a pro- 
logue directed against the weak 
points of his opponents, pnt the 
audience njioii the prop<‘r scent, ant] 
this strange capriccio, wldch liad 
forriK'd tie* **tihject of conversatitm 
in \’enire» for weeks l>i‘fore, com- 
menced. 'fhe King of Diamonds, 
dres.sed like; his fir<>totyp(* uport a 
j»ack of c*ard*^, was discoi en»d in' 
deep coin ersation ivitfi his prime mi- 
nister Jbmtalon, (the tiine-hoiiotir(‘d 
Pantaloon of the. iMasked (‘orwedy,) 
on the critical condition of his son 
Tarlagliii, who ljn<l falh*n into a sbife 
of incurahh* mehuiclioly. ^ A thou- 
sand specilics are .snjrirested by Pan- 
talon, ejich rnibodving amne ]>iece 
ol satire agfun.st, some nottul Venetian 
ipjack, — hut all in vain. He even 
\entures to iirdnuate some luntn as 
to tin* possibility of the. Prince’s 
malady being owing to the youth- 
till indlscreiions of tho moinivch 
liirn«f?iK though hts majesty irnme- 
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diately " roprobatos tlic idea” ^ in 
some spirited scnitences, in wiiicli 
lie vindicates bis conjugal fidelity, 
and general correctness of deport^ 
nient. lie assures Pantalon, tliat his 
Ipori’s malady is mental, not corpore- 
al, and that his only chance of reco- 
very consists in his being induced, 
by some. <levice or other, to enjoy a 
hearty laugh — a coiisuinmation of 
which ho began to despair. Panta- 
lou endeavours to console him, ad- 
vises him to have recourse to Truf- 
faldino, an experienced practitioner 
in tlie art of laughter, and recommends 
a cours(3 of festivals, tournaments, 
plays, and other expedients, as the 
only means of comliating ilie fatal 
melancholy of the heir-ap])an*nt. 

Me.'intime, a counterjdot, in wliich 
the lemling actors are (‘larice, the 
niece of the King of DiamomN, and 
Lean<h‘r,tln' Knave of Diamonds, and 
prime rninivster, is inalm ing, iIh* ob- 
ject of which U to poi.MUi tliC lador- 
lunatc prince witli a conrsi* of Aiex- 
nndrine v<*rses, to niake way for 
J^eandiM*, to whom Clarice attach- 
ed. In this di'testable sclnmn* they 
are abetted by the Fairy organa, 
who iiates the. King of Djamonds on 
aci’ount of tlie monies slie has lost 
upon his painti'd Imagi', but favours 
the Knave, heeause by means of 
iiiiii sh<; had ])iirtly recovered her 
losses. The news of the arrival of 
'rnifialdiuofthe representative of the 
Masked ('omcdy) strikes the con- 
sj)irators with dismay; but learning 
that he has been supposed to ]>e sent 
by the Magician ("elio, (the repre- 
sentative of (ioldoni,) tliey coiisoh* 
themseh es by thuiking, that by form- 
ing a coalition with liirn, they may 
])utaiiend entirely to the formidably 
comic powers of Trullaldiiio. 

The scene changes to the chamber (»f 
the invalid. The unfortuuate Prince 
of Diamonds was discovered seated in 
an arm-chair, attired in the most extra- 
ordinary raiment, and vvitli an array 
of phials, ointments, pills, boluses, 
draughts and spit-boxes spread be* 
fore him iiiim)stndmired disorder. He 
lamented, iii mock-pathetic strains, 
filled with the most hidicrous techni- 
calities, his wretched situation, when 
TrufFaldino was introduced for the 
purpose of making the first experi- 
ment on his risible muscles. A scene, 
entirely aW improvista, which, if it 
did not produce tlio projier cflect 


upon the Prince, at least convulsed 
the audience with laughter, follow- 
ed. Trufialdino, by smelling to the 
Prince’s brefilh, at once discovers 
the odour of the uiidfgeRted Alexan- 
drines, wliich he had been feloniously 
induced to swallow. The Prince is 
seized witli a cough — a copious ex- 
pectoration follows. Truftaldino ex- 
amines the contents of the vessel— 
and detects, beyond all doubt, a quan- 
tity of seiniputrescent Alexandrines 
in a most aflensivc state. The main 
cause of the Prince’s disorder is now 
evident; ointnumts, boxes, and phials, 
are forthwith thrown out of the win- 
dows, and TviilTaldino laying hands 
on the, indolent and unresisting 
Prince, drags him away, almost by 
fiirce, to witness the scene of gaiety 
wliich the King has arranged as a 
sj)i‘cifir for liis cure. 

The Prince is ’placed on a balcony 
to witness th(‘ \ari«>u> spi*ctacles in 
tin* court below; nia'-ksofall sorts, 
^oint* ludicrous^ >onie melancholy, 
;in* '.eni n:o\ing sibout, performing 
till* ino>t extraordinary antics, under 
tli(‘ direction of IViiflaldino. Among 
oth(*i>, the fairy Morgana has found 
admittaiu*c under the disguise of a 
hideous old woman, with^i view to 
dc.-.troy the Prince ou the spot by 
some new attack of melancholy. The 
gambols of Tru (laid i no’s troop are in 
\aiu; the Prince weeps, and desires 
to be ptit to bed. At last a mimic 
* 5 culHe takes place among the J^opu- 
lace, round the two fountains in the 
court, one of which disrharges oil, 
and tliC other wine; and in the course 
of fills contest, .Morgana, in the cha- 
i.u tcr of the old woman, is suddenly 
o\ erturned in a position so ludicrous, 
that the Piiiice, to the delight of the 
court, bursts otit into a ftt ot laughter. 
Morgana ri^es, ami copying exactly 
the style of (-liiari, discharges on the 
head of the Prince some bombastic 
stanzas, of whicli the import is, that 
the Prim e, is condemned to fall in 
love with three oranges, and his life 
to be spent in their acquisition. 

The remaiiulcr of the piece, in al- 
most evei y scene of which some of 
the weak points of Chinri or Cuildoul 
were exposed, followed, in iugcueral 
outline, tlie fairy tale from which 
Goz/i had talen the hint of the piece. 
It would lieusch'ss to analyze a series 
of prodigii's, mingled with llie niost 
whimsical c u icatures and allusions 
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to passing events ; it is sufficient to 
observe, that the deep attention and 
delight with wjiich the audience lis- 
tened to the fairy wonders of the 
tale, satisfied Gozzi that he had not 
overrated their natural sensibility to 
a style of poetry, in wliicli imagina- 
tion, rather than prosaic pictures of 
actual manners, sliould l)c the load- 
ing feature. 

Venice in the mcantiino was in an 
uproar. The partisans of Chiariand 
of Goldoni united in abusive attacks 
on the Count through the newspa- 
pers. Goldoni himself, unable to bear 
‘‘ the deep damnation of his taking 
off,” began to think of taking himself 
off, on pretence of reforming the 
Italian opera at Paris — a project 
which th^j continued and increasing 
success of Gozzi 's pieces, soon after 
induced him to carry into effect. The 
next of Gozzi’s l)ramatic Fables 
(Fiabe Teatrali), shewed that be did 
not require the art of satirical allu- 
sions, to excite a deep and general 
interest It was called II Corvo, (The 
Raven,) the hint being taken from a 
tale in the well-known Neapolitan 
Collection, the Pentamerone. Tlie 
Loves of the Oraiigeshad been a mere 
outline, no part of it being written 
except the burlesque verses and pa- 
rodies occasionally uttercid by the 
representatives of the. Abate or tlie 
Advocate ; but on this occasion, the. 
whole of the tragic scenes, and the 
greater part of the comic, were com- 
posed* and written out with care. 
Fraternal love is the mainspring of 
the piece ; one brother, to avert a 
fatal prediction from the other, sub- 
mits to be suspected by liiu), imj)n- 
soned, and at last turned into a living 
statue. Out of this sulqect Gozzi has 
produced a piece of the most vivid 
interest, transporting the reader, with 
the magic of genius, into those im- 
aginary regions of Frattorabi’osa 
where the scene is laid, and making 
the most improbable marvels springs 
of emotion, curiosity, and pity. He 
now shewed that the mind so acutely 
alive to the ludicrous, was not less 
master of the pathetic and irnpas- 
Bioned ; and that, while be cc dd dis- 
play,with all the comic talent * \Ruz- 
ante, the capabilities of the masas, he 
could, with cqiuil ease, eclipse the 
Maffeis and Ru^ellais in the more 
regular and serious drama. 

But Gozzi was. annoyed to hear 


it constantly reiterated by the gen- 
tlemen of the press that the secret 
of bis success lay in bis fairy pa- 
geantry ; in bis speaking ravens, his 
men transformed into statues, his 
statues into men; and that, without^ 
the aid of the supernatural machin- ^ 
ery, he would find himself unable to 
sustain tlic interest of a dramatic 
piece. This led him to select from 
the Persian Tales the story of the 
Princess of China, who imposes on 
lier suitors the necessity of solving 
three riddles as the condition of ob- 
taining her hand — tlic disagreeable 
alternative, in case of failure, being 
that the unsuccessful candidate was 
to atone for his presumption with 
his head. The (’oimt, however, in 
his preface, is ratlier too anxious to 
magnify the diffi(‘ulties of his task, 
hy representing the fable as one af- 
fording in itself little materials for 
tragic interest. Three riddles and 
two names,” says he, “ are hut a 
slender basis for a theatrical vvoik, 
whicii was to engage for three hours 
the serious attention of a cultivated 
audience.” A stjuabhle. about a 
pound of (h'sli, ami a lottery- draw- 
ing scene at llelmonl, it might as 
well ]>e said, are but slemh’r mate- 
rials for a tragedy. (Jozzi should 
have launembered that life and love 
depend on the solution of those riiJ- 
dles, as they do on Iho bargain for 
the pound of llesli, or lh(‘ choice of 
the caskets. The truth is, tin? story, 
as every one fnust rectdlect, is higli- 
Jy dramatic, stimulates curiosity in 
the highest degree, and hy its grace- 
ful close salisiies evtTy condition of 
a well-constructed plot. We have 
accordingly sel(***ted this as the fable 
mo.^t likely to interest onr leaders, 
and give an idea of Gozzi’s dramatic 
talent. As such it appeared to Schil- 
ler, who has translated it for the 
German stage, occasionally shorten- 
ing and improving the dialogue, 
which, from the rapidity ol the 
Count’s composition, and a certain 
difluseness into wliich tlie fatal fa- 
cility of th(5 Italian iambics is apt to 
lead, is frecpiently marked by a great 
degree of carelessness and want of 
condensation. 

The piece opens before the gate 
of Pekin, above which are seen 
grimly frowning the heads of the 
unfortunate aiiitors of Turandot, 
who have already unsuccessfully at- 
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tempted to solve tlie riddles. Calaf, 
the son of the kin<^ of Astracan, en- 
ters, and is recofftiised by Barak, the 
former prime minister of his father. 
He relates to Barak his misfortunes 
since the sudden invasion of Astra- 
can had compeljed him to fly with 
his father, Timur, and his mother, 
El maze ; his temporary residence in 
a menial capacity at the court of 
(’heicobad, king of the Saracens, in 
or<ler to prociiv(*. a miserable sub- 
sistence for his parents; the attach- 
ment formed for him by Adelma,the 
daughter of Cheicobad ; the defeat 
of C/lieicobad, and supposed death of 
Adelma, by order of Altoum, lum- 
per or of Chinn, and father of Turan- 
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dot; and at last his own arrival at 
Pekin, after having procured an asy- 
lum for his parents at the court of 
the king of Barlas. He comes de- 
termined to win fortune and rank in 
tljc service of the Emperor, or to 
die. He lias licard of the beauty and 
cruelty of T'urandot, but at first dis- 
believes the tale. His doubts, how- 
ever, are suddenly put an end to by 
tlie apyx^arancci of Ismael, the gover- 
nor of the young Prince of Sarnar- 
caiid, who enters, w'eeping, to an- 
nounce that his young master, like 
his predecessors, had this instant 
suflVred the penalty of his impru- 
dence. 


(Jo 2 'urandot. 


SCEMJ il. 


1 .n t K i , . — C a 1 . A — Bar ak . 


Isoiavl {hh eiclu fi ntii /tis hnthl io Darahy ivt^Ppiiig 
'I’is done — the stroke of death liath fallen. Oh! why 
Fell it not rallii'r on this useless iioail ! 

Bara/i, Merciful Heaven ! — But wJiy pennit the Prince 
I'o lempL his doom in that unhlest divan ? 

IshifK /. Thiiik’st thou my misery needs this new reproach ? 
Had I not warned, implored, and struggled with him 
As duty dictated, as love inspired f 
111 vain — my friendly voice no more was heeded, 

His evil destiny imyielled him on. 

BaruJi, () ealin thyself! 

Jsmat I, ('aim! sayestthouV Never ! never! 

Barak, Tve seen liim die. 1 stood beside liim, 

I caught th(‘ glance of his last living look, 

1 Inward his latest parting words, that picrceil 
fiike pointed daggers deep into niy heart. 

“ ^Veep not,” said he, death hath no terrors for mo, 

Since life denies me her I loved so well. 

’IMy father will forgive me that 1 left Jiim 
Without the comfort of a last embrace, 

Tt could not be. He never would have granted 
His sanction to my deadly yiilgrimage. 

But shew liiin this.” 

\/Jfi draws a bmall ini nia hire by a rdmud from his breast, 
“ W hen he beholds its beatity, 

His heart will pity and forgive his son.” 

With hurning kisses and with sobs deep drawn, 

Ho pressed the hateful picture to his lips, 

As if he could not cpiit it even in death ; 

Then down he knelt, — and at a blow — the thought 
Curdles the very lifeblood in my bones — 

I saw tlie blood spout forth, the trunk fall down, 

The dear head quiver in the headsman’s liand ; — 

In horror and despair I rushed away. 

[Dashes the picture with indignation on the ground. 
Thou baleful image, curses rest upon thee ! 

Lie there, and be*thou ti*odden into dust. 

O could I trample on the original. 

The tiger- hearted, as I do on thee i 
Why did I over bring thee to my king I 
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No I — Samai'cand shall see my face no more, 
ril hie me to the wilderness, and tliere, 

Beyond the reach of human ear or eye, 

Bewail my much-loved prince’s early doom* [ExiL 

, Scene III. 

Calae and Barak. 

JBarnli {jifu r pause.) 

Prince, thou hast heard the tale. 

Calaf, I stand at once 

.Struck dumb with wonder, horror, and confusion. 

How can this senseless image, the creation 
Of human hands, work witii such magic spell ? 

[Goes to lift up the miniature, 
liarak (hurrijinj (o prevent him.) 

Great Gods ! wliat wouldst thou do ? 

Calfff (smilint/.) Notliing, but lift 
A picture from the ground. I would but look 
Gil this same murderous beauty. 

[Stretehes toirnnls the ULininiore^ and lifts d up. 
liar ah (holding him hack.) Hold thy hand ! 
lb*Uev to gaze into IMcdiisa's face, 

Thau look upon this tleadly countenance. 

Away ! away u ith it ! ft shall not be. 

Calaf Art in thy sc'iises ? If thou feel'st so weak, 

Not such am 1. JN’o woman’s charms have e’er 
Had j)ower to touch mine eye, far less my heart. 

Well then — if living beauty failed to move me. 

What from a lifeless painting should I fear? 

Barak, tby fears are folly, sadder things 
Lie nearer C’alaPs heart than tlioughts of love. 

ils about to look at ihcnunialt rt. 
liaraL O yet, my prince, T warn thee, do it not, 

('(daf ( imjHitienlh;.) 

Hold off, I say, old man, thou troublest me. 

[Draws him hachy gazes at the miuiaiurCy and juh 
fixed ill astonishment. After a paustj 
What do I sec ? 

liar ah (^wringing his hands in despair.) 

Woe’s me — O wretched chance I 

Calaf (seizing him hastily bg the hand.) Barak! 
llarali Bear witness. 

Ye gods, for me — I, lain not to blame. 

Bear witness that 1 could not hinder this. 

Calaf. O Barak ! in these gentle dovelike eyes. 

In this sweet form, these softly speaking features. 

The savage heart thou hpeaVst of cannot dwell. 

Bar ah. Unhappy prince, what say’st thou? fairer far 
A thousand times than aught this picture shews. 

Is Turandot herself j her beauty’s bloom 
Could never mortal colours counterfeit; 

Even so, her pride and cruelty of heart, 

No ixiortal tongue or language can proclaim. 

O cast it from tliee, this accursed picture, 

„ Away with it--let not thine eye drink in 
The deadly poison of its murderous look. 

Cali^. Hold off! thou seek’st to startle me in vain. 

Celestial grace — O warm and glowing lips ! 

Eyes bright as love’s own goddess wears! What heaven 
To call this paragon of charms my own I 

[lie stands for a moment lost in contemplation of the mit iature^ 
then turns suddenly to JSurakp and grasps his hand. 
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Bvitray mo not, O Barak ! ISow or iiovlm. 

This is tlio crisis that decides my fate. 

A\hy slioiild 1 spare a life I loathe already? 
hearth’s briglitest prize let me at once jmsscss, 

And einpin' with lior, or this irksome Jite 
At once a])ai:(loii. Loveliest work of nature, 

VIede e of iny bliss, sweet object of my liope, 

Am)tJier sacrilice stands ready for thee, 

Aii«l presses witli impatience to the altar. 

Deal not too barsJiIy with him. Barak, tell me, 

Slmil I, bed’ore [ <lie, in the Divan, 

Beliold in Irulb llie bright oriHinulr* 

I Ttic JhjHi t iifthc Exct'utioiif r tuashed Is srcniipp^'nrnuj above 
Uh f it ij-if ate. JI(‘ j)/act s a bbjodjj head beside the others* 
Sntnul nj' muffled djtim.s* 

/iarah. <) liorrible ! look lliere, dt‘ai jinrice, and shudder I 
I’ll, re s»iiuds the bead of tin* uii]iapi>y youth. 

Look bow it £<liires on us : .uni those same bands 
That jilaced it yondt r only w'ait for thine, 

( ) yet, ri turn — “Oo lunnan wit 
t an solve tin* . iddb^s of this Tnnu-.^s; 

I s« (‘ ill biin y th\ beloied iiead, 

Aiiotiier wa^nihu l<t ad v <*ntuvi>iis ^ooiiis, 

111 that '.id I'lrcie hiackeniniC in tin* siui. 

( tduf { (fjh !' >nt (ti tUi' heatl u if It t uOtLOll. I , 

O iiaples*- \ (;uth ! \‘^ krt daiksonn? |;ower imptds me, 

Mysterious, it resisrca *, isUo 
ftn* fatal tcilowsiiii) of tin*, n and tln-e! 

//. / / ttmn; > e unu:t( ifo n fur/is to J)u?'af\. 

\V'i»y "i‘, ( ep\t tiioii, Ihuak ? 1 lasL timii not alreaiiy 
Wf'pl lor liji* u j'or on<». iony dead f (-onee, come, 

Disrlost* my nann^* to en>M<*. Berclnniee tlui irods, 

\leai \ of perseeuiion, may leward 
Aly dating with success, — with happiness, 
ff not. wiiat has a desperate man to lose? 

If 1 sur\iv<.* lv» read iljose riddles, Barak, 
i. will be irratefiil for tby ioM*. barewell. 

|A>d. 

'file second Act opej.s wi d:e 'f iie adv rnturoiis C'aiaf has claimed 

die trial. riH* Ibnjieror, uioved by ids nobb* asjiect and tlejiortnient, eiidea- 
\ours to dissuadi^ him from the li'^k, but in vain, 'liie only iavour ('alat 
ri:(|no>is is, iliat in* Wuiy In* ai)ovr4*<l in tiie meantinu* to conceal bis name, 
merely assiirini; tin* hhnjieror tJmt he is r prince and a luoiiarch's son, and 
the h'lnjieior, irii-niny’ to his a?,:iiirau« e, yrant - tin; rctpiest. 


r S i V . 

i A ULii re/:, 'f m 1 1* a . n /A. t ht. foj lim J'^unachs ) adcaud s, his sciindar on 
his shovith / j ft)(bnred bj JHutbs, find bj/ .'secrrid lAuiale S/avts beating 
drums. ij'Lt r thi ll! Aum.ii v o/ni Zcijaia, the former in Tartar costume^ 
both rt'Ht'd. 7 .v\ IMA b(f/rs o irag with rarious scalml pajtns, TiU'i’i al- 
lux amt the jd/uuchs }h asirafc lliemse/tns before the ICMrnnoa as iheg pass, 
an ft then ii.se u/> ; the Fi.nadc Slain h hneei with their hands on their forv'- 
heads. At i 'Hiith apptors Ti itAM)oT, vcihd^ in ilch Chinese costume, leifh 
a haughifj and inajesdr air, 't he Counsdloi s and Doctors throw themselves 
down hr tore her, wifh their faces to the <arth. Altoi m rises; the Fiim 
cess inalii's an obeisance to him with /nr hand, on her brow, and thin suds 
/lersr/J' upon Ju y throne. Zkli.ma (aid. Addcma (ahe their places on cavft 
side oj her, the latter ne^ircst to the. spectators, Taui i Ai.OiX iidas the 
tray from /klufa, and distributes with comic ceremony the billets among 
the J)octor$, then retires with the same obeisances as before, and the march 
ceases. 
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Turandot (after along pause.) 

Where is this new adventurer, who tlms, 

Despite the sad experience of the past. 

Would vainly strive to solve my deep enigmas, 

And comes to swell the catalogue of death. 

AUoum (pointing to Calaf, who stands as if struck with astO'- 
nishnieniy in the centre of the Divan.) 

There, daughter — there he stands, and worthy too 

To be the husband of tliy choice, without 

This frightful test, which clouds the land with mourning, 

And fills Avith sharpest pangs thy father’s breast. 

Turandot (after guying at him for some lime — aside to Zelima.) 

0 heaven, Avhat feeling’s this, my Zelima! 

Zelima. What is the matter. Princess ? 

2htr undot. IVcvor yet 

Did mortal enter this Divan, whose presence 
Could move my soul to pity, until now. 

Zelima. Three simple riddles tlion, and ])ride farewell ! 
Turandot. Presumptuous girl, d(»st thou forget my honour ? 
Adelmn (who has in the meantime hetn regarding the Prince 
wi ih. asion Uhin eni — aside, ) 

Is this a dream, (jrieat god, what do I see ? 

’Tis he, the youth wiioiii at my lailier’s court 

1 knew but as a slave. He a prince, 

A monarcli’fi sou. ?dy Iicart foreboded it, 

Lo\e’s dcM»p preseiilimeiUs are ever sure. 

l^urandot. Still there is time, O Jhiiice; abandon yet 
This wild attempt — turn from this hall for ever. 

Heaven knows tliose tongues belie me that accuse 
My heart of harsliiicss or of cruelty. 

I am not cruel, 1 would only live 
Tn freedom, — would not be another’s slave ; 

That right, which ca en the meanest of mankind 
Inherits from his mother’s womb, would 1, 

The daughter of an ICmperor, maintain. 

I see, throughout the Past, unhappy woman 
Degraded, bent bcneatli a slavish yoke ; 

1 will avenge my sex’s injuries 
On haughty man, whose sole advantages o’er us 
Lies, like the brutes, in strength. V(\s, nature’s self 
Hath armed me witli the wea])ons of invention 
And subtil ty, and skill to guard my freedom. 

Of man Pll Jiear no more. 1 Jiate him — bate 
His pride Jind his presumption. Every treasure 
He grasps with greedy hand ; whate’er, forsooth. 

His fancy longs for, he must stivdght possess, 

O ! why did J leaven endow me Avitli these graces, 

These gifts of mind, if noblest natures still 
Are doomed on earth to be the mark at which 
Each sav^age hunter aims, while meaner things 
Lie tranquil in their insignificance ! 

Shall beauty be the prize of one ? No, rather 
Free as the universal Sun in heaven. 

Which lightens all, Avhich gladdens every eye. 

But is ^hc slave and property of none. 

Calaf. Such lofty thought, surli nobleness of soul. 

Enshrined in such a godlike form I O, who 
Shall censure tlie fond youth who gladly sets 
His life upon a cast for such a prize ? 

The merchaijt for a little gain will venture 
His ships and crews upon the stormy sea ; 

The hero hunts the shadow of renown 
Across the gory field of death ; and shall 
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Beauty alone be without peril won, 

Beauty, the best, the brightest good of all ? 

Princess, I charge thee not with cruelty. 

But blame not thou in turn the youth’s presumption— 

() hate him not, that with enamoured soul 
He strives for that which is invaluable. 

Thyself hast fix’d the treasure’s price ; the lists 
Are open to the worthiest. I am 
A prince, — 1 have a life to hazard for thee, 

No happy one, but ’tis my all, — and had I 
A thousand lives Fd sacrifice them all. 

Zelhua {aside to Turandot.) 

0 Princess, dost thou hear ? For heaven’s sake. 

Three siiflple riddles — he deserves it of thee. 

Adchtui {aside,) What nobleness, what loving dignity ! 

() that he might be mine, — that I had known him 
To be a prince, when at my father’s court 

1 dwelt of 3 ^ore in freedom and in joy ! 

How love llames up at once within my heart, 

Now that I know his lineage equals mine ! 

(Jourage, my lieart ! 1 must po‘<scss him still. [To TurandoL 
Princess, thou art confused — thou’rt silent. Think, 

Think of thy glory, honour is at stake. 

Tiirandih (aside,') 

And none till now had inovinl me to compassion— 

Hush, Turandot — thou must suppress thy feelings. 

Presum])tuous youth, so be it then, prepare ! 

Altoxim, [’rinc(‘, is tliy ])iirpose lix’d ? 

Calaf, Fix’d as the pole. 

Or death, or Turandot. 

Altoxim. I’lien read aloud 

The fatal edict; hear it, Prince, and tremble. 

['fARTAoi.CA ialiCs the Booh of the Law out of his hosom^lays 
it on his hrcasly thui on his forehead, and delivers it to 

P \NTAr.OX. 

Pnntalon {receives the Booh, jn'ostratcs himself, then rxses^and 
reads (dofd,) 

'fhe liand of Turandot to all is free, 

Put first tlivee riddles must the suitor read, 

Who solves them not must on the scafibld bleed, 

And his liead planted o’er the gate sliall be. 

Solves he the riddles, then the liridi* is won. 

So runs the law, — we swear it Iw the sun. 

Altoxint {raisiinj his rifjht hautf, and laijinij it upon the Booh.) 

O, bloody law, sad source of grief to me, 

1 swear by hk) that tlioii fulfilled sliall be. 

[Takt voLiA jaits the Book (Kjain in his hosom^a long pause* 
Txirandul (rising, and in, a declamatory tone.) 

The tree within whose shadow 
Men blossom and decay. 

Coeval with creation, 

Yet still in green array;— 

One side for ever turneth 
Its branches to the sun, 

But coal black is the other, 

And seeks the light to shun. , 

New circles still surround it, 

So often as it blows ; 

Tlio age of all around it. 

It tells us as it grows ; 

And names are lightly graven 
Upon its verdant nna, 
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Whicli, wlicn its bark grows slirivell’d, 

Man seeks in vain to find. 

Then tell me. Prince — this tree, 

Wluit may its likeness be r' 

[Siis down. 

Ccdaf (ctfCcr considcyinff/or a time, with his eyes raised, makes 
his obeisance to the Princess.) 

Too happy. Princess, wouhl thy slave be, if 
No riddles more obscure than this await him. 

TJie ancient tree that still renews its verdure. 

On Avhich men blossom and decay, whose leaves 
On one side seek, on the other llee the sun. 

On whose green rind so many names are graven, 

\Vhicli only last so long as it is green, • 

That tree is Time, with all its nights and days. 

Fantalon (^joyfully. ) Tartaglia, he has hit it. 

Tartfif/Jia. To a hair I 

JJoclors (In'cakitKj open the sealed fmeket.) 
t)ptime, optime, optime. Time, Time, Time, 

It is Time. [Music. 

AUoum ( joyfully i) The favour of t lie Gods go with thee, son, 
And help thee also through the other riddles. 

Zelima. Oh Heaven assist him ! 

Adchna {aside.) Heaven assist him not, 

Le^t it not be, that she, the cruel one, 

Should gain liini, and the loving-hearted lose. 

Turandot (in anycr.) And shall lie coinpier, shall iny ]ni(le be 
li 11 in bled V 

No, liy tlie Gods ! — 'fhou seii-conlented fool, { To Calaj.) 

Joy not so early. Listen and interpret. 

(liises a/jain, and declaims as befin'v.) 
jvnow’st thou the picture softly rounded 
Tliat liglits itself with inward gleam, * 

Whose hues are every inoment changing, 

Yet ever fair and perfect seem ; 

Within the narrowest paunel painted, 

Set in tlie narrow^t'Ht frame alone ; 

Yet all the glorious scenes around us 
Are only througli that picture sliewn ? 

Or know’st thou tliat hi*n nest crystal. 

Whose briglitness shames the diamond’s blaze, 

That sliines so clear, yet never scorcJies, 

That draws a world w ithin its rays ; 

The blue of heaven, its bright reflection. 

Within its magic mirror, leaves, 

And yet the ligJit that sparkles from it 
Seems lovelier oft than it receives ? 

Cftlnfi htndnuj loto io the Princess, after (i short consideration. ) 
Ghidft rmt, exalted beauty, that tliy st»rvant 
Thus dares again to hazard a solution. 

I’his tender picture, which, with smallest frame 
Kneompasscul, mirrors even immensity ; 

The crystal in which heaven and earth arc painted 
Yet renders back things lovelier even than they ; 

It is the eye, th(», world’s receptacle — 

Thine eye, when it looks lovingly ou me. 

Pantnlon (sprinyiny up Joyfully.) 

Tartaglia, by my soui he Jialh hit the mark, 

Even the centre. 

Tartaglia. As I live His true* 
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Doctors (^opening the packet.) 

Optime, optime, optime,— the fiye, the Eye, it is the Eye. 

[Music. 

Altoum. What unexpected fortune I Gracious gods. 

Let him but reach the mark once more ! 

ZeUma. O that it were tlie last! 

Adclma. Woe’s me, he conquers I he is lost to me ! 

[2'o TurandoL 

Princess, liiy glory is departed. Caiist thou 
Submit to this; shall all thy former triumphs 
Be tarnished in a moment V 

Turandoi (rising in the higha^t indignation,) 

Sooner slmll 

i’hirth crumble into ruin. No. 1 tell thee, 

Presumptuous youth, 1 do but hate thee more, 

Tlie more thou hop’st to con (pier — to possess me. 

AVait not iiiy last enigimi. Fly at once. 

Leave this llivan for evin‘. Sa\(‘ thyself. 

tUddf. It is thy hate alone, adored Princess, 

'riiat could ai)pal ov agitate my he.ai t ; 

Let my unhappy head sink i’ tlnj dust. 

If it iinwoilhy lu' to touch thy bosom. 

Ahouin, <) yield, beloved son, and tempt no farther 
Tlie gods, who twice have favoured thee. Now safe, 

Nay cr(»\vmHi witli honour, tlmu canst leave the hold. 

1\vo coiupjests nought avivil tli(»e, if the third. 

The all-dccihive, he not won. The nearer 
The summit, still the heavnu- is the tail. 

And tlnui — O, Inj content witii this, my daughter; 
l)(‘sist, and try him with )io mon^ eiiigunas. 
lb* hath dom^ what never prince before iiim did — 

Give him thy hand then, he is worthy of it, 
y\n(l cud the trial. 

[ZL/inui /tUiiiCs inguoring, and Adclma menacing 
gestures to IhiraudoL 
Turandot, End the trial, say’si thou ? 
flue him my handy No, never. Three enigmas 
The law hath tiaid. llie law shall take its course, 

Calaf, Ja'I tlie law take its course. My life is placed 
In the. gods’ hands. Death tlicu or Turaiidot, 

Tnrandot. Death be it then — Death. Dost thou Jiear me. 

Prince r I Abvo///, and pt o^^ccding to declaim as before. 
What is tiiat W(*apon, prized by few, 

WJiieli in a monarclf s liand we view, 

Vfbose nature, lik(‘. the niurdiuous blade, 

To tiample and to wound seems made ; 

V'et bloodless are the wounds it makes. 

To all it gives, from none it takes; 

It makes "the stubborn earth our own, 

It gives to life its trainjuil tone. 

Though mightieiU empires it hath grounded, 

Though oldest cities it hath founded, 

'Ihc llanie of war it never lit, 

And happy they who hold by it ? 

Say, Prince, wbat may that weapon be. 

Or else farewell to life and me ? 

[With these last words She tears of ' her veil. 
Look here, and if thou canst, preserve tliy senses, 

Die, or unfold the Riddle ! 

Calaf (confu^edy and holding hi s hand before his eges,) 

O dazzling light of heaven, O blinding beauty! 

Altoum. O God, he grows confused — bis senses wander; 
Compose thyself, my sou, collect thy tlioughts. 
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Zelima. How my heart beats ! • 

Adelma (aside.) Mine art thou yet, beloved, 
ril save thee yet. Love will find out the way. 

Pantalon (to Calaf. ) O, for the love of heaven, let not his 
senses 

Take leave of him ! Courage, look up, my Prince — 

0 woe is me, I fear me all is over ! 

Tartaglia (with mock gravitg to himself.) 

Would dignity permit, we’d fly in person 
To fetch him vinegar. 

Tarandot (looking with a steadtf coimienance on the P7 ince, 
who still stands imniovahle.) Unfortunate I 
Thou wouldst provoke thy ruin, take it then. 

Calaf (who has recovered his comjiosttrc^ turns icith a calm 
smile and ohcAsancc to Turandot.) 

It was thy beauty only, heavenly Princess, 

That with its blinding and o’erpowering beam 
Burst on me so, and for a moment took , 

My senses prisoners. I am not vanquished. 

That iron weapon prized of few, yet gracing 
The hand of (china’s emperor itself. 

On the first day of each returning year ; 

That weapon, which, more harmless than the sw ord, 

To industry the stubborn earth subjected; — 

Who, from the wildest w^astes of Tartar}', 

Where only hunters roam, and shepherds pasture, 

Could enter here, and view this blooming laud. 

The green and golden fields that w'ave around us, 

Its many hundred many-peopled towns. 

Blest in the calm protection of the law ; 

Nor reverence that goodliest instrument, 

'fhat gave these blessings blrtb, the gentle plot ciii. 

Pantalon. O God be praised at last ! Let me embrace thee ; 

1 scarcely can contain myself for joy. 

Tartaglia. God bless his majesty the hlmperor ! All 
Is over ; sorrow has an end at last. 

Doctors (breaking open thi paediet.) 'fhe .Plough, the Plough, it 
26’ the Plough ! 

(All the instrnrnentsjoin m a loud crash, Turandot 
sinks upon her throne in a swoon. 

Zelima (employed about Turandot.) Look up, my Princess. O 
compose thyself. 

The prize is his, the lovely Prince lias coiuiuered. 

Adelma. (asidcy) The prize is his, and lie is lost tome. 

Lost, said I? No. Yet there is room for hope. 

[Altourny overpowered vnth joy^ descends from kis throne^ assisted 
by Pantalon and Tartaglia. The Doctors rise from their scats, 
and retire towards the tmekgronnd. All the doors are ojtened, 
and the people are .seen without. The music continues.] 

Altoum (to Turandot.) No more, thank lieaven, shalt thou re- 
main ray torment. 

Unnatural child. The fearful Y>enalty 
Of the law is paid. Misfortune hath an end. 

Come to my heart, beloved prince. With joy 
I hail thee as my son-in-law'. 

Turandot (who has recovered her senses, rushes in despefation 
from her throne, and (ln*ows herself between them.) 

Stay, stay. 

Let him not dare to hope to be my husband ! 

The trial was too easy. He must solve 
Three riddles here in the divan anew. 

They took me by surprise, vouchsafed me not 
Time to prepare as I had wished to do. 
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Altown. No, cruel daughter— thou art caught, and hope not 
By artful doubles to escape the toil. 

The law’s condition is fulfilled, and so 

The assembled council shall pronounce their sentence. 

Pantalon, Nay, by your leave, most stony hearted Princess, 
No need to coin now riddles, nor to cut 
New heads off. There — there stands your man ! In brief, 

TJie law hath had its course. The banquet waits 
To have iu course. What says my learned colleague ? 

TarUitjlia, TJie law has liad its course. No more beheading. 
Joy follows grief. Let marriage follow both. 

Altoum, Let the procession towards the temple move ; 

The stranger tell his name, and on the spot 
The nuptials be performed. 

Turandot {throu imj hcrbcif in his way.) Delay, O father, 

A brief delay ! 

Altoum. Not for an liour. I am 

Resolved, Ungrateful girl ! Too long already, 

To mine own grief and torment, have I yielded 
A forced obedience to thy cruel will. 

Thy sentence is pronounced, it stands recorded ; 

Writ ill the blood of those ten sacrifices, 

Whom thy remorseless pride hath doomed to .death. 

I have kept my word, do thou keep tliine, or by 

The sacred head of Po, I swear 

Turandot ( throws herself at his feet. ) () father ! 

Allow me but a day. 

Altnum. !So, not an hour! 

ril hear no furllier; to the temple — on. 

Turandot (despau inyly). 'rjien shall the temple be to me a grave I 
I cannot, and I will not, be his bride. 

IVl soonm- die a tliousand deaths than bend * 

In sad submission to this haughty inau. 

1'lie very name, the \ery tliougbt ot being 
ITis slave, seems in itsedf aiiuildlation. 

Calaf. 'J uou pitiless, inexorable being, 

Rise uj) — what mortal could withstand thy tears ? 

( To Altoum.) Sire, be entreated. 1 myself implore 
This favour. Grant her the delay she asks. 

How could 1 e’er be happy while slie iiates me V 

I love her far too tenderly to bear 

Her grief, her agony. () thou insensible, 

If the true love ot a true heart a\ail not 
To touch thy heart, tliiiie let the triumph be ; 

Mine thou slialt iie\erl)e against thy will. 

But couldsl thou look into this bleeding heart, 

1 know thou wouldst feel pity. Dost thou still 
Thirst forniy blood? So be it. Let the trial. 

Sire, recommence. Welcome to me is d(‘aib, 

For now I am aweary of existence. 

Altoum. No,,iio, it is resolved. Forth to the temple ; 

Tempt me no more with prayers, iinjuiid nt youth. 

Turandot. J'o the tem]iie,\heii, but at the altar will 
Thy daughter know the way to die. 

Calaf. Die ! heavens ! 

No! Kre it come to that — hear me, O Kiiiperor, 

This only favour let thy kindness yield. 

Let me in turn, in this august divan. 

Prescribe for her a riddle to interpret. 

’I'is this : Wh^it is the name and race of him, 

The Prince, who, to preserve a weary life. 

Was doom’d a while to drudge a lowly slave, 

And now, upon the pinnacle of hope, 
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Is yet more hapless than hh was before ? 

To-morrow, cruel one, in this divan 
Declare this Prince’s and his father’s name. 

If thou canstnot, here let my sufferings end. 

Let this dear hand be mine ; but if thou canst, 

Then with my life I pay tlie penalty.* 

TurandoU I am contented. Prince. On this condition 
I am yours. 

Zelima. 1 begin again to tremble. 

Addma. And I to hope anew. 

Altoum, But I am not 

Contented. I permit it not. The law 
Shall have its due fulfilment. 

Calaf {falls at his feet) Mighty Emperor ! 

If prayers may move thee — if thy daughter’s life 
And mine be dear to thee, oh, grant the prayer ! 

May Heaven forbid that 1 in aught oppose 
Her pleasure : If she wills it, let me die. 

To-morrow, if she caii^ in the divan 
Let lier resolve my riddle. 

TarandoL Heavens ! he dares 

To mock me, dares to set me at d«diaiice ! 

Altoum, llntliinking youth, tliou know'st not wliat thou ask’st ; 
Know’st not her de])tli and suhtilly of soul. 

But be it so. Let this new trial be ! 

I free her of lier pledge, if that to-morrow 
In the divan she can tlechire those names. 

But come what ma}', at least no more of murder. 

Let her succeed or fail, thou shalt depart 
In peace ; too much of blood lias flowed already. 

Follow me, thoughtless Prince— what hast thou done ? 

YThe march recommences^ Ai.toum goes out majesticallg hij one 
dooTy with the Pa inck, Pantalon, Tautaolm, the l)ocTons, 
and the Guakd ; Ti ravdot, AoLi.:uA, Zki.imx, and the female 
slaves on the other, • 


The ingenuity of Turandot at once 
perceives that the enigma of Calaf 
relates to himself, but, ignorant of 
any clue to his birth, she almost de* 
spairs of detecting the secret ; but, 
by the incautious disclosures of 
Skirina, the wife of Barak and mother 
of Zelima,the Princess ascertains the 
residence of the unknown with Ba- 
rak, and, instigated by Adelma, who, 
for purposes of her own, promotes 
in the meantime the views of the 
Princess, Barak is arrested at the 
very moment that he is in conversa- 
tion with his former master Timur, 
who has just reached Pekin in search 
of Jiis son. The conduct, the lan- 
guage of Timur, excite suspicion, 
and both the exUed monarch and the 
ex-minister arc brought together in- 
to the presence of the Princess. The 
whole deportment of Turandot shews 
that Calaf has made an iminession 
on her heart ; but wounded vanity 
contends with love, and, aided by^ 
the jealous and interested counsels 
of Adelma, determines her, if possi- 


ble, to discover the secret, and, even 
at llie cost of her own happiness, to 
humble the successful CLdipus, Avho 
had solved her riddles. She en- 
deavours, by threats, to extort from 
Timur tlie secret of Calaf’s name 
and birtl)'; in the violence of his 
emotion Ik? betrays bimself so far as 
to shew that Calaf is his son, but no 
menaces can jxtort from him any 
thing farther. Adelma, however, 
now steps forward, and undertakes, 
by some device or other, to ascertain 
ere the next morning the name and 
family of the unknown. Her secret 
purpose is to disclose her love, and 
either to persuade the Prince to fly 
with her iinntcdiately, or if she find 
him inexorable, by betraying to Tu- 
randot the important secret, to en- 
sure his rejection by her ; as she all 
along indulges the hope, that if the 
Prince were once freed from his pas- 
sion for Turandot, her own attach- 
ment would meet with a return. 
The Princess, inspired by her confi- 
dcncC) recovers her hopes, and di- 
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reels her to use every effort to* get cuses Tnrandot of a plot to murder 
possession of the secret. She even him next morning on his way to the 
resists tlie entreaties of her father, divan. Kven this cannot cure the 
to whom, in thcMueantimo, the infer- passion of the unfortunate Prince ; 
ination of CalaPs name and rank has he continu(*s to love, even while he 
been accidentally communicated, sliiitlders at the supposed barbarity 
and who offers to impart to lier the of his beautiful idol. But, in the 
secret, so as to ensure her triumph vehenieiujo of his agonized feelings, 
in the divan, if slu* Avill only pledge the names of his father and himself 
lierself to give her hand to Calaf'at — the })apless Timur, and yet more 
last. Pride still i)revails over affec- liaplcss (^alaf — escape hinn Adelma 
tioii, she rejects her father’s oiler, is now in possession of his secret, 
and throws liers(df ii])on the iiiv<‘ii- Kiiiding every argument A'airi, she 
tion and enterprise -of Adelma. h'aves him to communicate it to her 

With this \i«‘w c\ery scIkmiic is inistrc’-s. And now, {is Calaf fondly 
put in rcijuisition. I'or security’:’) hopes tlmt his interruptions are at 
sake, Cwlaf lias been by the Kiiipo .an eiid, and tliat tired nature’s sweet 
ror’s directions v(*movc(l to the pa- {(“^torer is to bi; Ins for an hour or 
huas and strict orders given tliat no two, llio olliccrs of the seraglio enter, 
one should he admitted to his apart- to say ilnit daybreak is at hand, and 
ments. He has laid himself wtN'uy that li(» must prepare for tlie divan, 
and anxious on his couch, in liopes A rapid and almost breathless in- 
of beiii^ able, by rest, to cmnjxjse lerest 'pervades this act, from which 
lilmself tor the agitating scene* of the we slionld have most willingly (pio- 
morrow. His rest, however, soon ted, if we laid not already indulged 
broken, for the guard‘d lia\e been at such leniZtli, and if the catastrophe 
corni])ted by the agtuicy of Adcdrna. of the story - tin* scene in the divan 
hirst Skirina endeavour.') to extract — did not yet renniin. 
the secret from him by a bdgned The iiftli af*t opens in llio divan. 

of Ids iatlier’s dangcu*, and Ids Calaf expresses liis surprise that lie 
anxiety to receive froin him a note lias readied it without the threatened 
Avritten Avith his own liand. This attempt being made upon his life; 
shallow device, however, Oalaf im- but a deiip feeling of anxiety and 
mediately penetrates, and Skirina is di»spondency rests on liis mind, 
soon dismisseil. Her datighter Ze- which all his (dTorts, and the encou- 
lima, wdio succeeds her, fan-^s no rairenieiit of the I’mperor, cannot 
liettcr. The poor tormented Prince enable 3dm to shake off. Some j)re- 
lias again tbroAvn himself on his sentiment within seems to foreAvarii 
couch, wdicii his slumbers are in- liim that 'rurandot has discoA'ered 
teiTupted a third time by the en- Ids secret. At this moment a me- 
trance of a more formidable tempter, Inijcholy march is Jicard, and the 
Adelma. She discloses licr name, Princ(»ss, Avitli her attendants, all in 
her rank, her passion, and urges the deepest mourning, enter the hall, 
every possible motive to induce Turaiulol ascends liei* throne, amidst 
C^dtif to abandon his hopeless pas- ])rofoiuid silmice and deep anxiety 
sion ; but in vain. Calaf feeks gra- .among the audience, then turns to 
titiide. to her, but to Jove Jiis heart is (\'dal^, and speaks, 
inaccessible. She even at last ac- 

These mourning garments, Unknov n PaiNcn— -the grief 
Tiiat clouds the countenances of my train, 

To thee may seem a welcome spectacle. 

I see the altar all bedeck’d, the priest 

Stand ready for tlie bridal. I can read 

Scorn in each look, and I could weep for bitterness. 

What art and deepest science could effect. 

To will the conipicst from thee, — to avert 
This hour which shames iiiy glory, I nave tried 
In vain, — and now I bend me to my fate. 

Calaf, (’ould Turandot but rca<l my licart, and see 
How much her sorrow overcasts my joy, 

Her wrath w’oiild be disarmed. Was* it a crime 
To strive for such a prize ? Would it not be 
A greater still to yield it dike a coward y 
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0 Prince. ^Tis novr h^i* turn to yield; and whether 
‘She yield with graceful dimity, or struggle 

With all her sears way wardness-^the nuptials 
Shall straight proceed*. What, ho ! Let joyful music 
Proclaim to all— — 

'IhirandoU Patience, not quite so fast. 

' {Rising and turning to Calaf, 

My triumph is complete. I did but raise 
Thy' heart unto the pinnacle of hope, 

That 1 miglit plunge it deeper in despair. 

[Sloirly, and with an elevated voice. 
Hear, Calaf, Timuk’s son : — Quit tins divan. 

Both names my deep invention hath discovered. 

Go seek another bride, and woe to tliee 
And all that dare contend with Turandot. 

Calqfl O miserable me ! 

Altoum, Gods ! is it possible ? 

Panlalon. O holy Catliarine ! 

Tartatjlia, By the head of Fo, 

My wits are at a stand. 

’Calaf, All lost— all hope for ever gone ! — Ah ! where, 

Wlicre shall 1 turn for comfort ^ None can help me. • 

1 am myself the suicide ; I lose 

My love because 1 loved her all too well. 

WJiy did 1 not, of purpose, fail to solve 

The enigmas ? Then my head to-day had found 

A quiet pillow on the lap of death, 

This suffocating heart a breathing room. 

Why, gracious Emperor, wouldst thou mitigate 
For me the bloody ordinance of the law, 

That with my head I might have paid the forfeit, 

If she had solved the enigma. Then at last 
She had been satisfied, and I at rest. 

{A inurmnr of disftpjuobcd ion amoiuj the peojde in the harkg round, 
Altouni, (’alaf, my tottering age can bear no more ; 

This unexpected thunderstroke has crushed me. 

Turandot {aside to Zelima,) His silent angpish moves me, Zelima, 
No longer can 1 steel my heart against him. 

Zelima {aside to Turandot,) O yield thee, then, at once. Sec 
there — tlie people 
Already grow impatient. 

Adelma {in extreme agitation.) Life and death 
Depend upon this moment. 

Calaf, But what needs 

The sword of the law to end a life already 
Intolerable ? 

[He advances to the throne of Turandot, 
Yes, relentless Princess ! 

Here stands that Calaf whom thou kiiowest, — that Calaf 
Whom as a nameless stranger thou didst hate. 

And now, no longer nameless, hatest still. 

Now, cruel Princess, thou shalt have thy will. 

I will no longer with my presence darken 
The sun to thee. Here — at Uiy feet— 

[Draws a dagger and is about to stab himself. At the same mo^ 
ment Auklma mahts a motion to prevent Jiim, and Turandot 
rushes from her throne. 

Turandot ( falling upon his arm with a look of terror and love,) 
Oh I Calaf! 

[Both continue for some time immovable^ and gazing on each other. 
AUoum. What do I see ? 
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Calaf (/if Ur a 2 i(msp.) 

Thoa ! Thou wouhlst prtivent iny «h-rith ! 
Is this tliy pity ? Wouldst thou have mo live 
A loveless, lifeless, comfortless existence ? 

Think’st thou thy charms even can control despair ? 

Here ends thy power. Kill me thou niayst — thuu canst not 
Compel me to live on. Off — let me die ; 

And if a spark of pity still survive, 

Jles(»rve it for my fatiier — he is here 
In Pekin — he hath need of comfort, since 
The staff of his old apje is gone, since fate 
Bereaves him ol* his dear and only son. 

i Atjain tiUempls to stab himself. 
Torandol (^throwing herself into his arms.) Live, (/alaf. 

Thou shalt live, and live for me. 

T am conciuerM. I disguise my love no longer. 

Ply, Zelima, to those nnfovtiinates ; 

C'arry them news of comfort, freedom, Joy. 

Zelima, Ah, me ! liow gladi}’. 

Aflelina. It lime to die, 

Since hope is at an end. 

Calaf. (iods, do I <lream V 

Turandot. J will not shhie in borrowM glories, Prince, 

To whicli I have no claim. Know, then — and let 
The whole world know it — to no skill of mine, 

To (.hance alone and thy surpri'^e I owe 
The secret of lliy iiani<‘ and ra(*e. 'I'hyself, 

Last night, declared tlnnn to my slave AdeJma, 

Botli namcM unwittingly escapcnl tliy Ii[)b. 

Through her 1 liave ol>tained them, d lioii art thereforcj 
'I'he victor. Thine alone the ])raise should be. 

But not alone that Juhtice asks it, — not 
111 forced obeilience to llie law. — T no, Prince, 

But mine own hearPs uidetlerM impulses, 

1 give myself to thee. That heart was tl'.ine, 

Lveii from the earli(»st moment that 1 ^aw lluic. 

Add nut. () martyrdom beyond compare ! 

Calaf (irhu has stood dnrnaj all (hi^ Innr as if in a dreamy 7iow 
apj/( itrs for the lane to rona to liimsel/^ and clasps the 

Ctinccss u'ilh cesfo'-f/ in his ann'^. ) Thou — mine I 
Let me not die with tliis exress of Idi -s. 

AUoum. The lilessing of the gods be with thee, daughter, 

Since thou at last bringst comfort to my agf\ 

Tiiitall our former sullerings l)e forgott^cM. 

'Pliis moment heals all wounds. 

Van f (don, A marriage, then ! 

A marriage, bo ! l\lake room, 3'e learned doctors. 

Tartaalia, Room — room, t.herc; ltd their faith forthwith 
be plighted. 

Adehna, Live, then, hard-hearted man; live happy with her, 
^Vhom from my inmost soul I hate. [To Turandot, 

Yes, know 

I nevm* loved thee, that I hate thee, and. 

Through hatred, only counterfeited love. 

1 did disclose those names but in the hope 

To tear thy love from thee, and with the man 

Whom I had known and loved, ere thou Inid fc seen him, 

To lly to happier lands. This very night, 

While in thj^ service ^appeared so active, 

I tried all arts, cve.n calumny' itself, 

Lo make him lly with me. Ft would not be. 

Ihose names which in his agony escaped him 
L* XXXlll. Ko. Cdv, " 
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I did betray, in hope that, banish’d from thee, 

He’d throw Inmself into Adelina’s arms. 

Vain hope ! he loved too tenderly, and chose 
Rather to die for thee?, than live for mo. 

My eiforts were in vain. One thing alone 
Remains within my power, f, like thyself, 

Am come of royal lineage, and must blush 
That I liave groan’d in slavish bonds so long. 

Of father, mother, brothers, sisters, all 
That to my heart were dear, thou hast deprived me ; 

And now thou dost bereave me of my love. 

I'ake then the wretched remnant of our race. 

Myself, to join the rest. I’ll live no longer. 

[She lifts the dagger^ which Tuuandot had wrested from 
(•ALAI*, /cow/ the ground. 

Despair it was that drew this dagger ; now 
It liiids at last the heart for which ’twas destined. 

Ciddf (^clasping her hg the arm.') Adelina, O be calm ! 

Adchna. L(‘ave me, ungrateful one; 

WJiat, see tliee happy in lier arms V — xvo, never ! 

Catof Thou shalt not die. ’Tis to thy fortunate 
Deceit 1 owe it, that this noble lieart. 

Foe to constraint, hath voluntarily yielded 
To make me ha])py. (iracioiis Emperor, 

If iny warm prayers Jnive any weight with thee, 

J3cstow on her once more the gift of freedom ; 

Let the first jiledge of haj)pines'=‘ for O'- 
Re, to make others liappy. 

Turandot. 1, too, fatlier, 

Unite my prayers with his. 1 must appear 
Too hateful to her. Me she could not pardon, 

Is^or would she think my pardon was sincere. 

Let her go free, and if a Idglier favour 
Re yet in store for her, let it be granted. 

Too many tears wert? made to flow before. 

And now must haste the more to scatter joy. 

And now, we ask our readers, of in degree, 'but the same in kind with 
whom we suppose one in every two that of our own English dinmatists 
hundred may perhaps have heard of of the days of Elizabeth, we have aU 
Gozzi’s name, wliether the Venetian ways thought that in these almost 
be not a man of imagination and ta- forgotten dramas, instinct as they are 
lent; whether the drama from which with poetical lire, abounding in na- 
ive have quoted so liberally, and turnl and forcible dialogue, adorned 
others not inferior to it, be not anima- with the richest and most varied co- 
ted by a dramatic interest, and a poe- louring of Imagination, passing so 
tical spirit, more analogous to the free- gracefully froni the tragic to the 
dom and toree of our own dramatists, comic, and, above all, carrying along 
than to Mie colder character of the with tliem the sympathy and inlertvsi 
continental stage V Has he not con- of the readers, amidst all their wau- 
trived to impart to the fantastic cha- derings beyond the visible diurnal 
racter of (Oriental fabh*, the earnest- spliere, the Italians might have found 
ness, the ceep feeling, the renliry of perhaps a better model of dramatic, 
the poetry ot ih<j West, ait, thiiii iu the monotonous beauty 

And wonders of .WabiMiut* com. Metastasio’s operas, with his all- 
bined pervading principle ot pastoral love, 

With Gothic imagorv of darker sluule ? ’ " his machinery of suspended dag- 

^ ‘ gers and indispensable confidantes. 

For our own part, we cannot hesi- who knew every thing before ; or in 
tate to say, that though we do not the sententious pomp and meagre 
look upon his works as characteristic abstractions of that man of one idea, 
lof.the Italian mind, hut rather as and that too, that least susceptible 
indicatingageniusjnferior, no doubt, of dramatic variety,— Victor Alfieri. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP WOMEN.* 

No. III. 

characters or passion and imagination. 

SlIAKSrEARE. 


W HAT is Passion ? Tlie art and act 
of snllVring. Wiat is Imaginnliou ? 
The art ami act of creating. I’lie two 
tofy ether ? Poetry, dealing witli inor- 
lal |) I ensure and pain, and tliereby sn- 
])liming evtni while it saddens, beau- 
tifying even while it troubles life 
and death. Dwell they in more ini- 
p(‘ria] pow(‘r in inan’s or woman’s 
heart V \N e who are every inch a 
man, say in woman’s — you who are 
e\(*ry inch a woman, say in man’s, 
iirighlly burn they botli in both, tvhen 
lair bosom meets bold, and saints or 
•dinners fee! 

'I’ji.it I.ove heaven, arid heaven is 
.Lo\e.’' 

( haractt'vs of Passion and Imagi- 
nation ! Where dwell they now-a- 
<hiys in this world In madhouses. 
'I'iie {)<*oj)le without ke('])('rs, in this 
intellectual age, aekiiowledgo not 
1h(*ir dominion. 'J'hey are all good 
and loyal sn])jects of Common Sense. 
He is “ rnonareh of all he surveys.” 
Bi()(nl-h(*at is now i educed to the 
temperature of milk and Avater in a 
dairy at p('ep of dawn; and not a 
])nlse in male, or feniah' wrist beats 
noire than sivty to Ujc minute. That 
btranpe sensation whieh is even yet 
sometimes felt, called iliittering at 
the heart, is so called by an elegant 
misnomer. ’Tis but flatulence or 
acridity in the stomach. Indurated 
is the white and <*ke the brown mat- 
t('r of the Inain ; and duliiess dwells 
ill lh(‘ der(‘plion t»f agrand develope- 
ment. “ They lliat look out at tlie 
Avindows are daikeiied.” Dim is the 
Palace of the Soul. Pia mater has 
IonI all sense of religion. Sin herself 
Inis groAvn stnjiid, though she sprung 
from the head of Satan ; and Virtue 
looks as il‘ she Avere her twin-sister, 
she who of yore Avas a seraph, and 
drew her de..cent from lieaveii. 

The world is in a bad way. Youth 
used to be clothed, as with a gar- 
ment, Avith genius and innocence, and 
AAnilkedthe earth in joy, unconscious 
or Its oAvn glory, as stars 'Avalk the 


sky. But now nobody is young ex- 
cept the old. “ TJiere are young wo- 
men in these days,” says tlie Lady to 
whose delightful book about Shak- 
spearc we return, “ but tliere is no 
wsucli thing as youth — the bloom of 
existence is sacrificed to a fasliioii- 
able education, and Avheve v\"e should 
find the rose-buds of the spring, Ave 
see only the full-blown, Haunting, 
precocious roses of the liot-hed.” 

If we ever marry, it shall be an 
old woman — a woman who, whetlier 
fat and fair or not, shall at least be 
fort}'. Not a “ full-blown, Hauiit- 
ing, ]Hecoci(>us rose of the hot-hed,” 
but ail evm*-blooming, modest Christ- 
mas rose, that mi'ets you at the door 
with a snowy shower of blossoms. 
Canker W(»rso than the smut in Avlieat 
soon eats away the one, if fiost not 
Mights it till it wither; the heart of 
the other is sound as its leaves arc 
smiling, even like the tree that 
floAvers hut in Jicaven, immortal 
amaranth. 

Yet one sometimes pi(*ks up on 
the streets Sybilline h‘aves, seribbled 
Avitli warninga for the youth of this 
enlightened age, against the dangers 
of romance. Tliey may as well be 
bill go armed against the GrifHn and 
the Arimaspin, " 'Phe days of chivalry 
are not gone, for Avlien hay is at 
eiglitpeiice a-stone, every Cockney 
keeps his ’oss; but the age of ro- 
mance is gone, avc* understand, even 
among milliners, avIio have betaken 
themselves to useliil and enlertain- 
ing knowledge, “ Where are they,” 
Mrs Jameson asks, “ these disci- 
ples of poetry and romance — these 
victims of disinterested devotion 
and believing ivuth — all conscience 
and tenderness — whom it is so ne- 
cessary to guard against too much 
confidence in others, and too little in 
themselves — Avhere are they r” And 
the celebrated echo, Paddy Blake, 
ansAvers, “ Nowhere !” 

lloniaiK'c of old had, what (Cole- 
ridge so finely calls her “ C'JoudlaiuI 
gorgeous land” hovering at mui- 


* CImracterisiics of Women, IVtoral, Poetical, and Historical ; with fifty vignette 
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rise or FUiiset— nay, all day long — 
over (/lod-land till the grass grew 
greener in the emerald light, or the 
violet more “ deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue” in llio cerulean smile 
that tinged earth with lu'aven. 

Dissolved is all that sweet or so- 
lemn pageantry— and tlie lovely fe- 
minine adorers of poetry and ro- 
mance, are only to he found now 
“ wandering in the Elysian lields, 
with the romantic young gentlemen, 
who are too generous, too zealous 
in defence of innocence, too enthu- 
siastic in the admiration of virtue, 
too violent in the hatred of vice, too 
sincere in friendship, too faithful in 
love, too active and disinterested in 
the cause of truth !” 

The favourite philosopliy of the 
day is — utility — tilias expediency — 
alias s(‘llishness — alias what-you- 
may. And all the evils of that heart- 
less creed are. encouraged and in- 
creased by tlie forcittf/ system of 
Education — a system wJucli,oiir fair 
friend (if slie will permit iis to call 
her so) indignantly says, “ iiiundales 
us with hard, clever, sophisticated 
girls, trained by knowing mothers 
and ali-accoinplished governesses, 
with wliorn vanity and expediency 
take place of conscience and afl'ec- 
tlon, (in other words, of romance,) 
‘ frutto senile in siil giovenil fior(‘ 
with feelings and passions suppress- 
ed or contracted, not governed by 
higher faculties and purer principles; 
with whom opinion — the same false 
honour which sends men out to tight 
duels — stands instead of strengtli 
and the light of virtue within their 
own souls. Hence th(3 strange ano- 
malies of artiiicial society — girls of 
sixteen, avIio are models of maimer, 
miracles of prudence, marvels of 
learning, who sneer at sentiment, 
and laugli at the Juliets and Imogens ; 
and matrons of forty, who, when tlie 
passions should he tame and wait 
upon the judgment, amaze the world, 
and put us to confusion with their 
doings.” 

Laugh at the Juliets and Imogens ! 
They will laugh next at Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

Yet think not that, after jill, we 
disbelieve in the existence of many 
maids and matrons, as fair and good 
even as the ladies Sliakspeare saw in 
his dramatic dreams. “ Millions of 
spiritual creatures walk,” not “ un- 
seen” in shade and sunshine^ or sit 


like Ophelias sewing in their clo- 
sets.” Most of them are readers of 
Maga; and we never write such an 
article as this without the happiness 
of knowing, that in many a sc^crc^t 
place the pages will lie illumined by 

'J\vo of the fairest stars in all the hea- 
ven,** 

as Romeo calls the eyes of his Juliet, 

Come, then, — we exiJuim in tiui 
beautiful language of the vv'ork be- 
fore us — “ O Love ! thou Teaclier — 
O Grief! thou tamer — () Time 1 thou 
healer of human hearts! bring liitlier 
all your deep and serious revelations. 
And ye, too, rich fancies of uiihrui- 
sed, unbowed youth — ye \ isions of 
long-porislied hopes — shadows of iiii- 
borii joys — gay ccilourings of the 
dawn of existence — wliatever me- 
mory hath treasured up of briglit and 
beautiful in nature or in art — all solt 
and delicate images — all lovely forms 
— divinest voices, and entrancing me- 
lodies — gleams of sunnier skii»s and 
fairer climes— Italian moonlights, and 
airs that ' breathe of the swt‘et south’ 
— now, if it be possible, revive to my 
imagination — live once more? to my 
heart. C’omo, thronging around me, 
all inspirations that wait on jiassion, 
on power, on beauty; give me to 
tread, not bold, and yet nnblam<‘d, 
within the inmost sanctuary of Shak- 
sjieare’s genius, in Julhit’s iVIoonlight 
Rower, and Miranda’s I'liielianied 
Isle.” 

\Ye see Juliet but for a very short 
time before ho.v first meeting with 
Romeo at the mas(|uerade, and she 
speaks but a very few words; of 
Romeo we see and bear much, and 
we liave begun to regard Iiim with 
kindness and admiration. Hi: i.s i\ 
Luvi:! 

He knows not yet of Juliet’s ex- 
istence, or if he does, lie has eillim* 
never beheld the fair child, or her 
beauty has glided by, over the sur- 
face of his eyes, without hav ing sunk 
into his lieart. JJoes not that often 
happen ? Aflcction gazes on its ob- 
ject in the hour of fate, and thence- 
forth breathes and burns but for it 
alone in a changed world. As yet 
Juliet has no lover but the County 
Paris. And he, though a fond lover, 
and aproper man, is nothing to her un- 
avvakened bosom. He looks joyfully 
forward to tlie mascpierade, for sake 
of Juliet, Romeo for sake of Rosaline. 
Capulet wishes Paiis to wed Ju- 
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li(*t ; but rciiiiiids him tliat “ slio is 
yet a stranger to tlie world,” and 
“ bath not seen the change of four- 
teen years.” 

“ J-.Lt two more summers wither in their 
pride, 

JOre wc may think l>er ripe to he a bride. 

Pans. Younger thati slic are happy 
mothers made.” 

]\rean\vhile lloineo has hecMi con- 
\ersing with J5envoIio about his own 
love for llosaline, and we already see 
in him, though his speeeli he “ liigh 
fantastical,” tlie noble, gallant, Iwave, 
and willy. 

'riu*. Maskers are not yet nsseni- 
bled; and w e get a glimpse of lier 
w hom b('r father calls “ tlie. liopeful 
lady of my earth.” The fair child, 
called by her nurse, answers to the 
name of “ liamh ! Lady-bird I” and, 
like a child, asks, 

How now, wlio calls ? 

\arsi\ Vour rnijtlier. 

Jolu't, Madam. \ am Iicre. 

AVliat your will ?" 

'riien ensues tJiat famous liaraiigiK* 
of the old iMii'se, of which tin; <*oarse- 
iiess WMuld he insidferahly disgust- 
ing, wuTo it not so curiously cliarae- 
toristic ; and did it not r;erve to shew, 
by eonirast, the ]mrity of the crea- 
t!ire, of whose infanc}’^ the not iiii- 
aneetioiiate liag k(‘(‘ps so tediously 
prosing away about a most sense- 
ii -'sand inirselilv(‘ ane(‘dote. 

“ WiJt thoa antf Jitlr * It stinted, and 
said— 

.luhiJ. Ami stint thou, too, I piaytliee, 
nurse, say I.” 

We imagiin* Juliet, since her mother 
suffers it, sulferiiig it too; and yet 
iH*itli(*r heeding nor lieariijg the 
imnining of the no doubt often le- 
pealed uarrali\e — or if she do hear 
and uudcustaiid, “ to the ])ure all 
things are ]mn* and she stops the 
mouth of tlie beldame with perfect 
good-humour, letting us feel at once 
that no harm had been done to the 
delicacy and iniiueeiice of her na- 
ture by all that had ever fallen from 
the coarse lips of a vulgar domestic. 
And to lier lady-mother’s question 
how simple the reply ! 

Cap, IVll lue, daiiubtcT Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to he inar- 
vifd ? 

t/«/. it is an honour that I dream not 
of.'* 

Lady Capulct tlien draws ,^1 llatter- 
ing picture of Paris, and Juliet art- 
lessly says, — . 
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‘‘ Til look to like, if looking liking move ; 
I5ut no more deep will 1 endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strcngtli to make 
it fly.” 

Mrs Jameson alludes, in a few well 
chosen words, to the unobtrusive 
simplicity of Juliet’s lirst appearance, 
the quiet manner in wliiclishe steals 
upon us, as the serene graceful girl, 
her feelings as yet unawaken’d, and 
her energies all unknown to herself, 
and unsuspected by others — and to 
the delightful charm of her silence 
and filial deference to her mother. 
Alas I in a ftjw hours, rather than tliat 
lloineo were banished, the same 
creature almost impiously wishes 
that both lier jiarents were dead 1 

Put the scene shifts — and Juliet 
doubtless lovelily arrayed, and not at- 
tended too closely no\v»^ liy nurse and 
mother, is shining starlike at her first 
masquerade. She has not yet come 
oa ! — but her beauty glorjli(»s the lialls 
of her father's housi*, and Romeo i.s 
struck through the lieart by an eye- 
sliot wound. 

Love at iirst sight! And the more 
natural — think you — on the part of Ju- 
liet or of Romeo ? Wiiy, Romeo was 
in love with Rosaline. i3ut Rosaline 
was cold as moonlight on snow — 
Juliet is warm as sunlight on roses. 

‘‘ She whom 1 love now, 

Dotli grace for grace, and love for love 
allow ; 

'Hie other did not so.” 

IMost natural, therefore, u as it for 
Romeo to forget the Dian who would 
“ not be hit with Cupid’s arrow’,” 
and bury his whole being for ever in 
the bosom of that “snowy dove.” And 
though ill his first fit of oinpassion- 
ed u’onder, he calls her “ beauty too 
rich for use, for earth too dear,” and 
soon afterwards fears “ to profane 
with ni}’ unw’ortliiest Iiand this Jioly 
shrine,” yet while “ kissing her,” he 
feels that her lips are not "“ toh rich 
for use,” and that they have sent a 
stream of unoxtinguishable fire into 
his life. 

As for Juliet, an hour gone, when 
asked “how stands your disposition 
to be married,” she answ ered wdth 
perfect truth, “ it is an honour thati 
dream not of hut now she sees her 
husband in Romeo, and so changed is 
her whole being in a moment, tJiat 
“ If lie be uiarricd. 

My grave is like to be my w’cddi/ig-bed !’* 
And intenser is her love in its “ pro- 
digious birth,” “ that she must love 
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a loathed enemy.** Like two beau- 
tiful birds are they on St Valentine's 
day, that come fluttering from oppo- 
site sides into the heart of a grove, 
and from that first mutual touch of 
their sliivering plumage, are mated 
for ever after in calm or storm, gloom 
or sunshine. A rn)"sterious sympa- 
thy of nature links them together — 
-—an irresistible attraction — an in- 
stinct Jiolier in its innocence than 
Ileason's self — and such in the hearts 
of Juliet and her Romeo is — Love. 

Tiien liow elegant and graceful 
the <lemeanour of the P^ir! Romeo 
is privileged by the law and custom 
of such a festival, to make love after 
a somewhat warmer and bolder fa- 
sh ioti than perchance he would have 
ventiired on anywhere else than at 
a m:is<pierade. He plays the Pil- 
grim — the Palmer — andslie the Saint. 
Fancy hallows the ])as^ion which it 
emboldens, till it looks like — what it 
is — religion. Our fair critic says 
beautifully, “ They are all love sur- 
roumhwl with all hate: all liarmony 
sijrrouiided witfi all discord ; all 
])iire nature in the midst of polished 
and artillcial life. Joliet, li’:\ ’."or- 
ti-j, is the fo^Lcr-Ciiiui or (»piih*nce 
and spieiidour; she dwells in a fair 
city — she has been nurtured in a pa- 
lace — she clasps her robe with Jewels 
• — she braids lier hair with lainbow- 
tinted pearls ; — but in herself slie ha> 
no more connexion with the trap- 
pings around iier, than the lovely eX' 
otic, transplanted from soim* Eden- 
like climate, has with llie carved and 
gilded conservatory whi<*li has rear- 
ed and sheltered its juxuriant beau- 
ty.” 

“ T he use of the Chorus here,” says 
Dr Jolinaon, “ is not ea^^ily discover- 
ed ; it conduces notliing to the pro- 
gress of iIh 5 play, but ndates what is 
already known, or what the next 
seem* will shew, and relates it with- 
out jubling the improvement of any 
moral seutiinent.” All very true — 
and yet we like tlie (’horns. It 
comes in well, witli a sort of sweet 
solemnity, at the close of the night’s 
festivities, like a preternatural voice 
heard in the hush. 

Sudden as is the change in Juliet 
from child to woman — for under the 
power of pasBion the change is no 
less — it is not startling ; we remem- 
ber that she was marriageable, though 
she had never dreamt of that honour ; 
her mother bad told her to 
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Read o’er tlic volume of young Paris' 
fare, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s 
l>en ; 

Examine every married lineament. 

And see liow one another letida content ; 
And what obscured in this fair voluiTic 
lies, 

Fiinl written in the margin of bis eyes 

and Juliet has “fallen to sucli peru- 
sal” of the face of Romeo; an apt 
scholar, at a few glances she has got 
the whole volume by heart ! 

The Second Act is so full of the 
Passion of Lc»ve, that tlu‘ very night- 
air seci»is sultry — yet as pure as it 
is voluptuous ! We knew that there 
could be no rest that night for Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 

“ Iltiivolio, Romeo I my C'ousin Romeo! 

Murnlin, He is wi'.e, 

Ambon my life, iiiith sioieii auMV to bed.’* 
Rut M(‘rciitio is much mistaken, with 
all his wit, wh^ii iie sa\ - — 

1 coni'll e thee, hy llo'-al'c’" Inr^lit 
J>y lior bi:di torcln'ad, ami iser M-.uiet iln, 
l!y lu.r due /oot, sti'iiight le;^," (s:c, 

r il ll«' uc<» Ins liic l)(‘st of tlu» j<-'kc 
wiu'ii from ( apuli'l’s g.uslcii lie In*- 
liolds his “ snowy dove'’ at a win- 
dow — 

Rut j^ofr, what din'in'li yonder 

wmuow l<reak-<. ! 

It Till*: Fa's!, ano Jl Ia I'm. Srs." 

He is a ])oet — and ; jx'aks like 
A]k>1]o. hb is Juliet. How truly 
and finely does our lady critic ^:iy, 
“ tliat cveiy circnmstanc/*, and «‘\eiy 
personage, and every sliade of cha- 
racter in each, tends to the d('\elop(i- 
ment of the sentiment which is the 
subject of tbe drama. The poetry, 
the richest tliat can possibly be con- 
ceived, is intcrfusi*d through all the 
characters; the most splendid ima- 
gery is lavished upon all wdr.h tiui 
careless prodigality of ;;enius; and 
all is lighted up into such a smiii}’- 
brilliance of elVect, as though Sliak- 
Piieare had really transportiul liim- 
self into Italy, and had drunk to in- 
toxication of her genial atmo*-phere.” 
The picture in “ Twelfth JSiglit” of 
the wail girl dying of love, “ who 
pined in thought, and witli a green 
and yellow melaiuholy,” nev<*r oc- 
curs to us, she adds, “ \*. hen think- 
ing on the enamoured and impas- 
sioned Juliet, in whose b isotn love 
keeps a fiery vigil, kiinlling ten- 
derness into enthusiasm^ enthusiasm 
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into passion, passion into lieroisin. And theyfipeak,butof themselves only 
No ! Tlie whole sentiment of tin — “ they see only themselves in the 


play is of a far ditl’erent order. It 
is Hushed with the t^^enial spirit of 
the South ; it tastes of youth, and of 
the essence of youth ; of life, and of 
the very sap of life. Tn the delinea- 
tion of that sentiment which forms 
the groundwork of the drama, no- 
thing in fact can equal the power of 
the picture, hut its inexpressible 
sweetiu^ss, and its perfect grace ; the 
passion which has taken possession 
of Juliet's whole soul, has the foice, 
the rapidity, tlu^ resistless violence 
of the torrent; but she is Jjcrself, 

‘ as moving delicate,’ as fair, as soft, 
as pliable as tin* willow that bends 
over it, whose light leaves tremble 
4*ven with the motion of the current 
which hurries beneath them.” 

No lady surely <lid ever in this 
world, before or since, so l>lessedly 
make, unasko<] b}' words, and but by 
eyes ft ]>rornise, or rather pro])Osal of 
marriagi*. 

dtti, I'ftrit /. chilli 

good ingilt iudcctl i 
ii lliut tl\y bent ot love be iiounumbic, 

Tiiy pill pose iuau iage, bt^iid me woid to- 
inorrow, 

I’.y <MU; that J’il ])iOOUie to come (o tlite, 

\\ lien*, uiul what time, thou wiit jiciform 
the 1 ite ; 

And all niy loi tune*:- o.t thy loot i J1 lay, 
And toliow thee, niy Lord, throughout 
tile vvoiid.” 

And wliere in ail liiunan Jaiigtiagc 
av(* there two linos so hrimful of ten- 
derness, alfection, and passion, as 
llomeo’s farewell — 

'* Sleep dwell upon tliinc Cjos, peace uu 
thy breast ! 

11 I tvei'L f>I( rjt tuui ' >n .su'ea fc 

/IS//” 

The truth is, that Jtomeo was not 
only as ])assiouate, but as jmre as 
Juliet. So she says — and it was true 
— ill one line of her soliloquy, wlieu 
expecting him in the bridal chamber. 
There is not one word breathed from 
Ids burning lips, that is not as reve- 
rential as enamoured; a delicious 
glow warms and colours ail liis 
speech ; and .fuliet iunocoiitly speaks 
of bluslies at her own words — not at 
Ids — 

“ Thou kiiow'Ht the mask ot niglit is on 
rry face, 

Llsc would a maiden blush bcqiaint my 
clioek, 

Tor that which thou hast heard me speak 
to night.” 


universe — all things else are as idle 
matter. N ot a word they utter, thougli 
every word is poetry — not a seiiti- 
moiit or descriptioi:, though dressed 
in the most luxuriant imagery, hut htis 
a direct relation to themselves, or to 
the situation in which they are placed, 
and the feelings tliat engross them.” 
In the second scene, in Cajiulet’s 
Imuse, when Juliet is waiting for the 
Nurse, who had gone to Romeo to 
fix the marriage hour, what purity, 
innocence, and artlessness in her im- 
patience ! How beautifully does her 
j>assioii express itself in poetry! 

‘‘ Oh 1 MIC i*? liiiriel love’s licialds should 
he thoughts, 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun- 
beams, 

Drivoig hack ^hado^vs over lowering hills; 
riiercfore do nimbleq^iiiioned doves draw 
iove, 

And tiicrelore hath the wind-svvift Cupid 

wmgM 

iS(j\v i*' the siiri ictjoii the inghmost hill 
Ot tills (J.iv’s iewniev,” fvc. 

Ti iar Lawrence hinis(*ll, as he sees 
her entering his c(‘ll, forgets tlio phi- 
losophy h(* Jiad been preaching to 
Romeo — liis advice to ” love mode- 
rately.” 

’Ihtre vumes the lady; O, so light a 
foot 

Will ne’er weai out the everlasting flint; 
A lover may bestride the gossamers 
liuit idle 111 the wanton .-ummer air, 

And yet not fall — so light is vanity.” 

ruii/fn ! nay — not vanity, good La- 
ther iiiiwience — nor i/tt vexation of 
spirit. Imvo deservt's a beltei name 
— and so thou thinkest in thy heart— 
though old, not dead to holiest hu- 
manities — as thou sayest i‘ompassion- 
alely - 

“ t oiiic, curne \\ itii me, and wc will make 
r-hort workj 

Lor, by your leave, you sluill not stay alone, 
Till holy elnirch incorporate in one.” 

Juliet is now a bride — longing for 
tbe approach of her bridegroom ; and 
Shakspeare does not fear to let us 
bear her breathing forth her virgin 
longings in a soliloquy. I^et a wife 
sj>eak of that soliloquy — an English 
wift^ — who knows and feels what is 
modesty, and what is virtue. And 
let maidens read what matrons PJ*0“ 
noiince blameless — let them read it 
as it was spoken— alone — in company 
only with their own pure thoughts, 
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and watclied over by tlu'ir j^uardiaii 
aiigcl. They will hot lind it, we 
fear, in the Family Shakspeare — but 
in any good edition. Then let them 
read this coinentary. 

The liimoiis soliloquy, * (JaiJop apace, 
yc fiery-footed steeds,* teems witli luxu- 
riant iiiiap;ery. The fond adjuration, ‘ Come 
night! Come llomeo! (.'ouu' thou day in 
nit/hl y* expresses that fulness of entluiiiiahtic 
admiration for her lover, which possesses 
her wdiole soul ; but expresses it as only 
Juliet could or would have expressed it, 
— in a bold and beautiful metaphor. Ix t 
it be remembered, tliat in this speech, 
Juliet is not supposed to be addressing 
an audience, nor even a confidante. She 
is thinking aloud; it is the young beait 
‘ triumphing to itself in words.* 1 confess 
I have been shocked at the utter want of 
taste and refinement in those who, with 
coarse derision, or in a spiiit of piudery, 
yet more gross and perrerse, have dared 
to comment on this beautiful ‘ Hymn to 
the Night,* breathed out hy Juliet, in the 
silence and solitude of her eham’uer. It 
is at the very moment too that her whole 
heart and fancy are abanduned to hlivsful 
anticipation, that tlie Niir>e enter.** with 
tlie news of Hoineo’s banishment ; and 
the immediate tiansition from rapture to 
despair has a most poweiful effect.’* 
Hitherto all has been Passion. But 
Romeo ainl Juliet have now been in 
bliss ; and Shakspeiire, the 1 ligh Ih iest 
of Nature, has drawni a veil over Ikt 
holiest mysteries, liow sacred, as 
lie paints it, is their wedded Jov<‘! 
Sadness and Sorrow' arc now seen 
tvaiting on Joy ; and may we not \ eii- 
ture to quote the Parting Ilour r 
“ Kilter llO-MLo and Jri,ii i. 

JaL Wilt tliou be gone? it is not )ot 
near day : 

It was the nightingale, and not the Imk, 
That pierced the leailiil hollow of thine 
car ; 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate- 
tree : 

Believe me, Jove, it was the nightingale. 
lionu It was the lark, the lierahl of 
the morn, 

No nightingale look, love, what envious 
streaks 

Do lace the seveiing clouds in yonder 
cast : 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops ; 

I roust he gone and live, or stay and die. 
JuL Yon light is not daylight, 1 know 
it, I : 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch- hearer, 
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And light thee on thy way to IVlantiia : 
Tiierelore fcUiy yet, tliou necd’&t not to 

be gone. 

7ia/u. Lot me he ta’cn, let me he put 
to death ; 

1 am content, so thou w'ilt have it so. 

I'll say, yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

*Tis hut the jiale rellex of Cynthia’s hi ow ; 

Nor that is not the laik, whose notes do 
beat 

The vanity heaven so high above our 
lieads : 

I have more care to stay, tlian will to 

go 

Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills 
it so. — 

How ib’t, my soul ? let’s talk, it is not 
(lay. 

Ju/. It is, it is, hie hence, he gone, 
away ; 

It is the lark that sings so out of tunc, 

•Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing 
sharps. 

Some say, the lark makes .sweet divi.sion ; 

'This doth not so, for she divideth us : 

Some say, tlie Jaik and l«jathcd toad 
(di.ingc eyes ; 

O, now 1 would they had changed voices 
too ! 

•Since arm froiu arm that voice doth us 
a flVay, 

Hunting thee hence with hiints up to the 
day. 

O, now he gone ; more liglit and light it 
j.rows. 

Moic I'ght and light?— more 
dark and daik our wt‘t*.s. 

Kutcr Ni Jivi . 

Madam! 

JoL Nur.**!* ? 

AW.v, Your lady ir.othcr’s coming to 
your chamber . 

ri.e day is hioke ; he W'ary, look about. 

\ ICa'it Nriisr.. 

,/td. riicn, window, let day in, and let 
life out. 

/iijiu. Farewell, farewell ! one Kiss, 
and I’ll Jescend. 

[ ItoMi.o descends. 

JuL Art tliou gone so ! iny love I my 
lord ! my friend ! 

I mu.st hear fiom thee every day i’ the 
hour, 

For in a minute there are many days . 

O ! hy this count 1 shall be much in 
years, 

Fre I again behold my Romeo. 

Horn. I'^arcwcll ! I will omit no oppor- 
tunity 

That may convey my greetings, love, to 
thee. 

Jid. O, think’st thou, we shall ever 
meet again ? 

Korn. I doubt it not; and all these 
woes shall serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
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Jill. O liod ! I have an ill-diviiiiiig 

soui : 

Motliinks I si^c tlieo, now tliou art below, 
As Due dead in the bottom of a tomb : 
iOither iny eyesight fails, or thou look*st 
pale. 

lioiu. And trust inc, love, in iny eye 
so (io yon : 

Dry SOI row drinks our blood. Adieu! 
adieu! \Ej:U IIOxMKo. 

,////. (3 fortune, fortune ! all men call 
thee fickle ; 

It' thoii art fieklo, what dost thou with 
liim 

I'hat is lenown’d for faith.-* lie fickle, 
fortune ; 

for then, i hojie, thou will not keep him 
long, 

Hut send him back.” 

How well now do Ave know llic 
elianietei* of .hili(‘t ! niid no one has 
helped ns to see into it so well as 
the Jiady \vhos(» work we. liave boon 
stiivlyini^ —not eritieisiiig — for tliat 
W(‘re idl(‘. In tlie dialogue between 
Jnlb'tnini hiM* parents, she observes, 
and in tiu' s(‘enes with the nurse, we 
seem to have heforo us the. wliolo of 
her jirevious lulucation and liabits ; 
we set' her, on tin* one liand, kept in 
severe subjeerion by her austere pa- 
r Mils; and on tlie other, fondled and 
spoiled by a foolish obi nurse — a si- 
tuation perfectly ai'e.ordaiit with the 
manners of llie tiin<‘s. The Lady (^a- 
pulet comes swe(‘\>inL^ by, wilh her 
train of velvet, lier black hood, fan, 
end los iiy, the very beau-ideal of a 
proud Italian matron of the fiftecntli 
ceut'irv, whose <ilier to poison Ilomeo, 
in n‘\(Mige for the death of 'lybalt, 
s‘amps liev wilh one vi*rv characte- 
ri^tic. trail of the age and country. 
Yt*t slie lo\es her daughter; and 
th(*re, is a loiich of remorseful ten- 
d«*rness in ]j(*r lanKUitalioii over Jier, 
whicli adds to our iinpn»ssiun of tlit^ 
timid softness of Juliet. (’apulet 
is tin? jovial, testy, old man, tlie self- 
willed, violent, tyrannical father, to 
whom his danghler is but a proper- 
ty, the ajipanage of bis liouse, and 
the object of his pride. And the 
nurse ! She, says this critic, acute 
liere as at other times delicate, — in 
the prosaic homeliness of tlie outline, 
and the magical illusion of tlie co- 
louring, reminds us of some of the 
marvellous Dutch ])aintiiigs, from 
Avhich, with all their coarseness, we 
start back as from a Reality, Her 
low humour, lier shallow garrulity, 
mixed with the dotage and petulance 
ot agp^ her subserviency, her secre- 


cy, and her total want of elevated 
principle, or even common honesty, 
are brought before us like a living 
and palpable trutli. 

“ Among thcFe harsh and inferior spi- 
rits Juliet placed ; her haughty parf lUs, 
and her plebeian nurse, not only throw 
into beautiful relief her own native soft- 
ness and elegance, hut are at once the 
cause and the excuse of her sub.'^cfpient 
conduct. She trembles before her stern 
mother and Iier violent father ; but like a 
petted child, alternately cajoles and eom- 
niands her nurse. It is her old foster- 
mother who is the confidante of her love. 
It is the woman who cheribhed lier in- 
fancy, who aids and abets her in her 
ciandestine marriage. Do \vc not per- 
ceive how immediately our impression of 
Juliet’s cbanicter would have been low- 
ered, if Sliakspcare had placed her in 
eoiiiiexioii with any common-pbicc dra- 
matic waiting' woman ? — even with Por- 
tia’s adroit Nerisj.a, or Desdemona’s 
ICmilia? Hy gi\ing her tlic Nurse for her 
confulante, the sweetness and dignity of 
Juliet’s character arc preserved inviolate 
to the f.iney, even in the midst of all the 
lornaneo and wil(uIne''S of pa‘*bion. 

*• I’he natural result ol these eA»^rcmes 
of subjection anil independence, is exhi- 
bited in the character of Juliet, as it gra- 
dually opens upon us. We hi hold it in 
the mixture of self-will and timidity, of 
strength and weakness, of eoniidei.ee and 
reserve, which are developed as tlie ac- 
tion ot the play j)rocetds. We see it in 
tlie find cfigeine'=:s of the indulged girl, 
tor whose impatience tlie ‘ nimblest of 
I lie lightning-winged loves’ liad been 
too slow a messenger ; in lier petulance 
\\ith her nur‘''e ; in tlio^e bursts of Nclie- 
incnt feeling, wbicli prepare us tor the 
cliiiiax of pas‘‘ioii at the catastro}djc ; in 
lier iiiveetives against Ilomeo, when 4»he 
hears of tlie death of Tybalt ; in her in- 
dignation when the Nurse echoes those 
ixproaehcs, and the rising of her temper 
against lui wonted contradiction : 

* -N/'/ii. Shame come to Uomco 

Jtfhtf. Bli^terM he thy tongue 

For such a wush — he was not horn to shame !' 

“ Then comes that revulsion of .strong 
feeling, that burst of magnificent exulta- 
tion in the virtue and honour of her lo- 
ver : 

* upon brow Shame is asham’d to ‘•jf. 

For ’tis a throne where Honour inuv he ciown’d 
Sole nionari h of the uniNcrs.il earth !’ 

“ And this, by one of those quick 
transitions of feeling which belong to the 
character, is immediately succeeded by a 
gu^sh of tendcrncs.s and self-reproach — 

‘ All, poor iny lord, what tongue .shall smooth thy 
name, ^ , 

When J, thy three hours’ wife, have nianglect it 
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** With the same admirable triilli of 
nature, Juliet is represented as at first 
bewildered by the fearful destiny that 
closes round her ; reverse is new and ter- 
rible to one nursed in the lap of luxury, 
and whose energies are yet untried. 

* Alack, alack, that heaven sliouM practise stra- 

tagems 

Upon to soft a subject as myself ! ’ 

While a stay rcnriains to her amid the 
evils that eriooinpass her, she clings to it. 
She appeals to her father — to her mo- 
ther — 

* Cdocl fathnr, T besrcch yon on iny knees. 

Hear me witli patience biit to speak one word 

« >* 

All, sweet my mother, ea^t me not awjy • 

Delay this mania^e for ;i month,— a week !’ 

“ And, rejected by both, she throws 
herself upon her nurse in alltlie helpless- 
ness of anguish, at con/iding alfcction, of 
hiihitiial dependence — 

* O («od ! O nnr«e ! how ■^hall tins be prLVcntcd ; 
Some comfort, nur^c I’ 

Tiu* old woman, true to her vocation, 
and leaiful lest her share in these events 
should he discovered, counsels tier to for- 
get lloineo and marry Paris, and the 
moment wliich unveils to Juliet the 
weakness and the baseness of her c-onfi- 
dante, is the moment which reveals her 
to her‘‘elf. She does not break into up- 
hraidings; it is no moment for anger ; it 
is incredulous uma/emerit succeeded by 
the extremity of bc<nn and abhorrence 
wliich take possession of her mind. She 
assumes at once and asserts all her own 
supcrioiity, and rises to majesty in tlic 
strength of her despair. 

* Speakesl rhou li'Uii lay heart i 

\u, s, , Aye, and from my .-jOuI luo;— or c.'su 
IJe<.hrew them iMitJj ! 

Juhit, Amuv ’’ 

This final revering of all the old fa- 
miliar ties of her childhood — 

' fio, eouH'-c I lor ! 

'Fliou an-l in\ bw-oin lien* efoilli aluiU be twain ' 
and tiie calm, concentrated force of her 
resolve, 

^ It* .id ei'C trill, — my.'tU’ hav», power lo die ' 

h'li'-c a sublime pathos. It appears to mo 
alM> an admirable tourli of nulure, con- 
sidering the mastt r passion which, at this 
momenr, lules in diil'u-i’s .'■-ouK lliat .she 
is as much .shocked by the Nurse’s dis- 
praise ol her lover, us by her wicked, 
time-servir»g advice, 

“This scene is the crisis in the cliarae- 
ter; and henceforth \vc see Juliet assume 
a new aspect. The fond, impatient, ti- 
mid girl, puts on the wife and the wo- 
man ; she has learned lieioisrn from suf- 
fering, and subtlety from oppression. It 
is idle to criticise her dissembling submis- 
sion to her father and mother ; a liigher 
duty has taken place of that which she 


owed to them; a more sacred tie ha.s 
severed all others. Her parents are pic- 
tured as they are, that no feeling for 
tliem may interfere in the slightest degree 
with our sympathy for the lovers. In the 
mind of Juliet there is no struggle be- 
tween her filial and her conjugal duties, 
and there ought to be none. The Friar, 
her spiritual director, dismisses her with 
these instructions : 

' no home, — bo merry, — give consent 

To marry I’aris;’ 

and slie obeys him. Death and suffering 
in every horrid form she is ready to brave, 
without fear or doubt, ‘to live an un- 
stained wife;’ and the artifice to vvhieli 
she has recourse, which slie is even in- 
fdriicted to use, in no respect impairs the 
beauty of the character : we regard it 
with pain and pity, hut excuse It, as the 
natural and incvi Table consofjnenee of the 
situation in which she is plared. Nor 
should we forget, tliat the dis'^imuhilion, 
as well as the courage of Juliet, though 
they spring from passion, are justified by 
jiiineiple . — 

* Myliusbaii'l is on t*artM, in / l.utb m In.i'.cn : 
il'ivs- nJiiH iny f;mb oliirn K'.mi tiM ulli, 

that liu'.batsil "liki jI me lri*m luaven ” 

In her pueeepsivc* apperl]^ to ht r lather, 
her mother, her nur«c, and the f 'liar. she 
seeks those remedies which would fust 
.sugge.st themselves to a gentle and \ii*- 
tuous nature, and grasps her dagger only 
as the lust resource against dishonour and 
violated faith — 

'C.ofl join’d my licart with Uoinco thou <nis* 

bandF. 

And t'lc llus li.uicl, by locn lo f{rin.*-o '.i .as’d, 

Miall bcilu* I.'ilicl 1% anotbrr dt'»‘d, 

Dr my I rue he.irr, nifh tie.i. hrri’us rt-volf. 

Turn lo anofher, — //./i shall slay tlu-iu bnih ’• 

“ Tims, in the very tempest and vvliii l- 
wiinl of passion and terror, jireserving, to 
a certain ilegiee, that moral and feminine 
dignity which harmonizes with our best 
feelings, and commands our nnreproved 
sympathy.” 

Wp poulfl add notliiiig to thisnolile 
passage, nor could wo to what i« 
said of tlje catastroplio. 

“ .Soft you now ! 

I'jif J-’aiu ( ))‘iiri.iA !” 

fii lipi* all iiitpllectual en(M*gy, saifb 
our fair critic well, aiitl ail moral 
energy too, are in a manner latent, 
if existing; in her love is'an uncon- 
scious impulse, and imagination lends 
the external charm ami hue, not the 
internal power; in liei* llie feminine 
cliaraeter appears resolved into its 
very elementary princJples— modes- 
ty, grace, and ten(l(»rn(»s.s. Shak- 
speare has sliewii ns that these ele- 
mental feminine fjualities, when ex- 
panded under genial influences, suf- 
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ficc, tt) constitute a perFoct and hap- 
py liuman creature, Miranda; when 
thrown alone amid harsh and adverse 
destinies, and amid the trammels and 
corruptions oF s(K*iety, without ener- 
uy to resist, or will to act, or strength 
t<> 4*n(lare, the end must needs be 
desolation, as with Oplielia. Nothing 
can he more IjeautiFul in its truth 
tliau the Following elo([ueiit strain. 

Ojtln’liu — iHMu' (.) Tiir ii»o 

‘.Ml, HMi to.> r.ili', to ]»' cast ;»inoiin 

tln‘ lorir-, t>t' thi" \voi y world, ;ui(l 

I'.'iil aiid Idci-d (ipoii tho tliorii'N of lit'r ! 

Iml ■nIioU !)(' '.aid of lo-r / for floqiioiire 
• iiiui*’ lo forc liri‘ ' Idle,' .1 siiwiii <»f ‘'0(1 
■ o.it \\ lurij toinrs Sid.Ciiiij by ii^ 

1)11 tur win*;' of JiJul and 

Inrli u*‘ i.ulo*r f<‘rl lliati bear — like the 
rxb.d.ition of »lif violrt dyin-^ ovrii upon 
tin* it. rliaiio'' — likr llic "iiow-ilako 

d»«"dl\Mi in air biM*or«‘ i< bii*' rrni'^lit a 
Main of ••;irlb - li(\.‘ tin* 11:^111 ini f 'i vrrod 
litiin (iji‘ Inlloa, wlii^b.i bi .\a li di-fa rsrs 
- anil f. Iln* (bar.oirr <•( (ifilndia. -u 
» '.(jOiMirly dclii.'itc, il .mmip. a- tt<itourii 
woiiM i( , oo -nniiin'd lit oiir 

'in* l.i-l <nd ofbiioi.ui 

iMii*'. toll w«' -r.irf i'l V oa'W' to MOf-idri- i«. 
t-H) tlfi fty 'I Jn‘ !c\r o( Ojilndia, V\ fiirli 
s!i»* ,a\<'i on< ' t.wjlrsM’v, iIKt' a s*M*rot 
bi( b a t* d,,'. r* .to!(‘n from iirr, and \vbi«‘h 
oMjiii io < li* ojn.n tiiir Iwai'ts .ts upon lor 
own. ll»i' MO’i'ow' ask'' io.i \ror»ls but 
t.-o - , a?id b*'i niadn''s., iia- ffriM-Kriy Hu* 
'.aiiO- rib'fi ibai a'<)uld brpiodurrd by the 
'prciarb* oi’ s r.il ins.iniJ y, if biouglit br- 
foi n ' ; r. r Ifs-l in< iiiOMi to t(u 11 away aiol 
,iol ooi’ in i*i'\ rii'iuial i»i(y. and loo 
j aim'nl .y !)■)>. il iiy. ' 

i )piieiia, hK(* ( 'oroelia, not oneu 
or Iniiii' heiore our horlily ey<* ; iuit 
she has h('r ahidirii^-place itiourpiti- 
iul iieart. h'rom the iir^r, hai)py as 
she is hersell' iu her peiFt'ct iiino- 
< eiie(‘, we eneirch‘ her with an air 
of sadness ; and are haunted willi 
hn ehodini^'' <d' a rli.-'inal Fall*, ‘^osne- 
iliiuLT sorrowFul Irmgs over her sim.. 
]iliciiy ; and we Ft'ar For the liird oF 
(\ilin amid ghnnu tiarkening into 
tmiipesl. Wlien she, is hrought to 
the* ('ourt, “ ‘'lu' se'ems,"’ says jMrs 
Jameson, witli e.vepiisite Fee'liiig oF 
her chiiracter and comlition, “ like a 
sera|)h iliat had \vamlered out of 
txmnds, and yet breathed on earth 
llu^ air of paradist*.” When she is 
divided troin her perfect mind, in- 
supportable almost is tlie sight oF 
her innocence singing* in insanity; 
there is a woFul beauty in Iier 
d(*ath; and pathos that “ lies too 
deep lor tears,” about her burial. 


("an such a simple creature indeed 
love and be beloved by Hamlet ? 
Her brother, Laertes, warns her not 
to believe in tlu^ permanency of the 
Prince's passion, calling it 

“ a toy in bbiod, 

A vlolrt in tho youth of priiny itainr**, 
'I’hc ppi’fuine and supplianco of a minute ; 
Xo more.'’ 

And she merely answers. 

No more but so 

Not that, she yields up her faith; but 
licr £r(‘ntle nature knows no stronger 
ilenial ; and in her humility slie is 
not unwilling to admit that it may 
he e\ en so — “ sw(‘et,but not lasting.” 
How beautifully are w(* told of her 
exln*rne youth in these lines ! 

'I'bc eatikri')L*a]ls the infaiits of tliespring, 
r4)o olt before their buttons be disclos’d ; 
Atul in the morn and liquid dew ofyoutli 
(‘oiUai.MuiiS bi,i''tincnts are mo5.t irnmi- 

it( lit.” 

Vet e\mi the :ientie Ophelia spi^aks 
to iier admonishing brother with the 
-W(‘ei. tict'dom oF a sister. 

* I hit, my brother, 
t>o not, as soino ungiaeimis jmstors do, 
Shew mo t)u* 'teep and thorny way to 
heaven ; 

V' l*i!st, liken gi’uif and rta Idc^s hbertine, 

I Iniiselt' llie piiiniose path of dalliance 

tit lids, 

And ifcks ijiit Ills own road,” 

To her Father how full oF reverence 

is the child ! 

*• ]*•>/, mins, W bat is’r, Opilclia, he bath 
''aid 10 y*tu ? 

t'li/fdnt. S> pita**)' yti'i, .something 
tonriiirig the lord lliunlet. ’ 

.'\ml tlie*n, uitliout any disguise, she 
toils iier father all. 

Ho lacij, my lord, 01 late, made many 

ti-inio; .s 

^>1 ills aiVi‘etii)n to me. 

i\,/(m ns. JDo you believe liis tenders, 
ns y<«u call them ? 

(tpJirlur. I du not know, niy lord, what 
1 should tliliik. 

'My lord, he liath importunM me with love, 
In horioiirublc iashion. 

• t -i 

And hath givi'n eouirionaiice to his sjioceh, 
my loid, 

Witii ainio*'l a'l tlio holy \ owa of heaven. 

« ' * * 

1 shall obey, my lord.” 

Those are all the words sJie utters 
didi'ing tlie time we hrst see her, and 
yet, taken in connexion with wliat 
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her brother and her father say to 
her, liow they reveal lier sweet, soft, 
gentle, innocent and pious nature ! 

It is the helplessness of Ophelia, ari- 
sing merely from Iier innocence, and pic- 
tured without any indication of weakness, 
which melts us with swell profound pity. 
Ophelia is so young, that neither lier mind 
nor her person have attained maturity ; 
she is not aware /)f the nature of lier own 
feelings; they are prematurely developed 
in tlicir full force before she has strength 
to bear them, and Jove and grief together 
rend and shutter the frail texture of her 
existence, like the burning iluid poured 
into a crystal vase. She says very little, 
and what she does say seems rather in- 
tended to hide than to reveal the emo- 
tions of her heart ; yet in those few words 
we are made as perfectly acquainted with 
her character, and witli wliat is passing in 
her mind, as if she had tlwown forth her 
soul with all the glowing eloquence of 
Juliet. Passion with Juliet seems innate, 
a pai t of her being, ‘ as dwells the gather- 
e(i lightning in the cloud and we never 
ftincy her but with the dark splendid eyes 
and Titian-like complexion of the south. 
While in Ophelia we rcfognize as dis- 
tinctly the pensive, fair-hnired, hluc-eyed 
daughter of the north, whose heart seems 
to vibrate to the pa'jsion she has inspired, 
more conscious of being loved than of 
loving; and yet, alas ! loving in the silent 
depths* ol her young licart, far more than 
she is loved.*’ 

It is finely riinifirkcd by Mrs Jaine- 
son, tigit iKiilber to her brother nor 
to her father does Ophelia say a 
word of licr love for Hamlet ; she 
but acknowledges the confession of 
Hamlet’s lov(*. for Jhm* ; Die whole 
se(?ne is managed with inexpressible 
(lelie.aey; it is one of those instances 
rommoii in Shakspeare, in wideh 
we are allowed to ]>erceivc wliat is 
passing in the mind of a person with- 
out any coiieeiousiiess on their part ; 
only Ophelia herself is unaware*, that 
while she is admitting the extent of 
Hamlet’s courtsliip, she is also be- 
traying how deep is the impression 
it lias made, how entire the love with 
which it is returned ! 

Next time we sec Ophelia, it is 
wlicn she has been alarine<i by the 
distracted appearance of Hamlet. 

** Ophelia. O, my lord ! my lord ! 1 have 
been so alf righted ! 

Pohnius, With what, in the name of 
heaven ? 

Ophelia. My lord ! as I was sewing 
in my closet, 


Lord Hamlet with his doublet all un- 
braced. 

No liat upon his head, his stockings 
foul’d, 

Ungartcr’cl and down-gyved to his ankles. 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knoeking each 
other. 

And with u look SO piteous in purpoit, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 

To speak ot liorrors, he comes before me. 

Ptilonms. iVfad for thy lov*' ? 

Ophf'Uii. IMy lord, I do not know ; 
But truly 1 do fear it. 

Polonum. I am sorry ; 

What? Have you given him any hard 
words of late ? 

Ophdia. No, my good lord ! but as you 
did command, 

I did repel liis letters, and denied 
Ills access to me.” 

Oplielia would not, of her own nr- 
cord, liave attributed Hamlet’s appa- 
rent madness to love of her, had luu- 
father not asked the rpieslion ; but 
(luestioued, she speaks the triitli, he- 
sitatingly and linmbly — as if it were 
presumption even to fear that one*, so 
high could bo “ sore-distraught” for 
sake of one so lowly ! “ Hard words” 
indeed! Hard words from Opludia 
to Hamlet! O, Polonius, ** shrewd, 
wary, subth*, pompous, garrulous 
old courtier” as thou wast, little didst 
thou know, clear as she wtis unto thee, 
of thy daughter’s heart ! 

Of all Shakspeare’s Female ( ha- 
racters, not oik*, says Mrs Jameson, 
ingeniously, could liave loved Ham- 
let but Ophelia. 

“ Let us for a moment imagine any one 
of Shakspeare’s most bcauiilul and stii- 
king female characters in immediate con- 
nexion with Hamlet ; the gentle Desrde- 
moiia would never have despatched her 
household cares in haste, to listen to his 
philosophical speculations, his dark con- 
llicls with his own spirit.^ Such :i woman 
as Portia would have studied him ; Juliet 
would have pitied him ; Rosalind would 
have turned him over with n smile to tlic 
melancholy Jacfiuc.s; I^eatrice would have 
luughedathimoutriglit; Isabel would have 
reasoned with him ; •Miranda could but 
Iiave w oiidercd at him ; but Ophelia loves 
him. Ophelia, the young, fair, inexpe- 
rienced girl, facile to every impression, 
fond in her simplicity, and credulous in 
her innocence, loves Hamlet; not for what 
he is in himself, but for that which ap- 
pears to Iier — tlie gentle, accomplished 
prince, upon whom she has been accus- 
tomed to see all eyes fixed in hope and 
admiration, ‘ the expectancy and rose of 
the fair state,* the star of the court iq 
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which she moves, the first who has ever Articles ou Shaks[)eavo, gently takes 
whispered soft vows in her ear ; and what us to task tor that o])itiion, and we re- 
call be more natural ?’* linqiiish it for her sake. “ 1 do think,” 

Wo once said— Jong ago- —that she Kays, “ that tlie love of Hamlet lor 
there is nothing in OpJieJia which Ophelia is deep, is real, and is pre- 
could make lier the object of an en- cisely the kind oi love which such a 
grossing passion to so majestic a spi- man as Hamlet would feel for sucli a 
i it as Hamlet ” The lady, to whose woman as Oplielia. Our blessed reli- 
woi k we are indebted for almost all gion, wJiich has revealed deeper inys- 
that may give pleasure in these our leries in the liiiman soul than ever 

* “ It has often struck me tliat the behaviour of Hamlet to Ophelia has appeared 
more iucoinprehon^ihle timn it really is from an erroneous opinion generally enter- 
tained, thnt \u^ love for her was profound. Though it is impossible to reconcile all 
])arts of his conduct towards her with each other, on almost any theory, yet some 
great ilithcnltics are got over, by supposing that SUukspeare merely intended to de- 
.scribe :i youthful, an accidental, and transient aiVection on the part ot llunilct. 'Hiere 
was nothing in Ophelia that could make her the engrossihg object of rassion to so 
majestic a sjiiiit. It would appear, that what captivated liini in her, was, that be- 
ing a creature of pure, innocent, virgin nature, but •^till of mere nature only, — sho 
yet exhibited, in great beauty, the spiritual tendencies of nature. Tlierc is in her 
frame the ecstasy of animal life, — of breathing, light-seeing lire betraying itself, even 
in her disordered mind, in snatches of old songs (not in her own wordh), of wljicli 
the associations belong to u kind of innocent voliiptuon>ness. There is, I think, in 
all we ever see of her, a fancy and cliar.ietcr of her alfcctions suitable to this ; that 
i<, to the polity and beauty of almost material nature. To a mind like Hamlet’s, 
which is almost poifectly spiritual, but of a spirit loving nature and lite, there must 
have been somctliiug touching, and delightful, and captivating in Ophelia, as almost 
an ideal image of nature and of life, 'I’hc acts and indii’ations ot his love seem to 
be lULiely suitable to swell a feeling. I see no one maik of that love wliich goes 
even into the blood, and pc^sesses all the regions of the soul. Xow, the inonieiit 
that his soul has sickened even unto the death, — that love must cease, and there 
can remain only tenderness, sorrow, and pity. We should aN'o remember, that the 
sickness <?l liis soul arose in a groat measure fiom tin* momentary sight he has liad 
into the dojiths of the invi'-iblo world of female liollowness muriirupirty. That other 
profoundcr love, which in my opinion he had not, would not ha\e been so atfected. 
It would eilher have iv.'iifited and purged olf the baser fire vii‘toriou>ly, or it would 
have diiveu him raving mad. Ihit he seems to me to pait with his love without 
much pain. It certainly has almost ceased. 

“ His whole eunduct (at least previous to Opheliii M madness and death), is consis- 
tent with such lecling<. lie felt that it became liim to crush in Ophelia’s iieart all 
hopes of his love. Invents had occurred, almost to obliterate tfi.it lov6 from his soul. 
He sought her, therefore, in Iiis assumed madness, to shew her the fatal tiutfi, and 
that in a way not to humble her spirit by the consciousness of being forsaken, and 
no more bcloveil^ but to prove that nature herself had set an insuperable bar between 
them, and that when reason was gone, there must he no thought of love. Accord- 
h»gl}> his fii'ht wild interview, as described by hei, is ot that character, — and after- 
wards, ill that scene when he t<*lls her to go to .a iiuimery, and in which his languuge 
is the assumed language of a mind .struggling between pretended indilftrence and real 
tenderness, Ophelia feels nothing towards him but pity and giief, a deep inehuicboly 
over the prostration ot his elevated spirit. 

' O what a noble mind is here o'erthro^vii r 

“ Here the genius of Kemble seemed to desert liim, and he threw an air of fierce- 
ness and anger over the mien and gestures of Hamlet, which must have been far in- 
deed from tlie imagination of Shakspeare, It was reserved for Kean to restore na- 
ture from her profanation. In bis gesticulations tliere is nothing insulting towards 
such an object. There is a kind of wild bitterness, playing towards her in the words 
merely, — that she might know all was lost, — but, in the manner of delivering those 
spoeclies, he follows the manifest intention of the divine Ikird, and gives to them that 
mournful earnestness willi which a high intcilectu>il mind, conscious of its supeiiur- 
ily, and severed by pain from that world of life to wliicb Dphelia belonged, woiiid, in 
a situation of extreme distress, speak authoritative counsel to an inferior soul. And 
when, afraid lest the gentle creature whom he decjily pilic.s — and whom, at that 
moment, it may well be said, he loves,— might ;n her heart upbraid him for his cruel- 
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were dreamt of by Philosophy, till which, in darker times, was paid to 
she went hand in hand with Faith, the manifestations of power; and 
has taught us to pay that worship to therefore do I lliink, that the mighty 
the symbols of purity and iimocenee intellect, the rapacious, soaring, ])0- 


ty, in spite even of the excuse oJ his apparent madness, — Kean returns to Oplio- 
lia, and kisses licr hand ; wo then indeed feel as if n hurst ot liglir broke in uj>on 
the darkness, — and truth, and nature, and Shakspeare, were at once revealed. 

“ To you who are so familiar with this divine drama, J need not quote passages, nor 
use many arguments to prove my position, that Shakspeare never could have infemU 
ed to represent Hamlet’s love to Opiielia as very profound. If he did, how can wc 
ever account for Hamlet’s lirst exclamation, when in the churchyard he learns that 
he is standing by her grave, and beholds her colli n ? 

' What, the (;\ir O^ihcli.i 

‘‘Was this all that Hamlet would have uttered, when struck into sudden conviction 
by the ghastliest terrors of deatli, that all he loved in human life had perish.ed ? NVe 
can with diJHculty reconcile such a tame ejaculation, even with extreme tcndeuio>\s 
and sorrow, lint had it been in the soul of Shakspeare, to sliew llaujlcL in the agony 
of hopeless despair, — and in hopeless despair he must at that mornerit liavc !)et‘ri, had 
Ophelia been all in all to him, — is there in all his writings so utter a failure in the at- 
tempt to give vent to overwhelming passion ? When, aiterwarcK, Hamlet. len]»s ini<> 
the grave, do wc see in that any power ol love ? I am sorry to conte^^s, tliat I lie whole 
of that scene is to me merely painlul. it is anger with Laertes, not lo\e lor Ophe- 
lia, that makes Hamlet leap into the grave. Laertes* conduct, he alfei ward^ tells u •, 

‘ put him into a towering iia**^!^*,* — a state of mind whicli is not very t a^y to recor- 
cile with almost any kind of sorrow for the dead Ophelia, l^erhajis, iu tiiis, Shak- 
speare may have departed from nature. 15ut had he been attempting to describe the 
behaviour of an impassioned lover, at the grave of his beloved, i should be cojnpelled 
to feel, that he had not merely departed from nature, but that he hadoiftred her the 
most profane violation and insult. 

“ Hamlet is afterwards made acquainted with the sad liistory of Ophelia, — he knows, 
that to the death of Poloniusand his own imagined madnesq is to be attributed bm* 
miserable catastrophe; Yet, after the burial scene, he seems utterly to ha\e ti>rgot- 
ten that Ophelia ever existed ; nor is there, as far us T recollect, a ‘.ingle alluvion to 
her throughout the rest of the drama. The only way of accounting lor tliis seems 
to be, that Shakspeare liad himself forgotten her, — that with her last lites she \.t- 
iiishcd from tfie world of his inemoiy. 13iit this ot itself shews, tluit ir was not his 
intention to represent Ophelia as the dearest of all earthly things or tl-o.iuhtv to 
Hamlet, or surely there would have been some melanclioly, some mivcrable bannt- 
ing.s of her image. Hut even us it i^, it seems not a little unaccountable, that Hamlet 
should have been so slightly affected by lier death. 

“ Of the character of Ophelia, and the situation she holds in the action of the play, 
I need say little. Kvery thing about her is young, beautiful, artlcivs, innocfiit, and 
touching. She comes before us in striking contrast to the Queen, who, fallen av she 
is, feels the influence of her simple and happy virgin purity. Amid the liivoliry, ll it- 
tery, fawning, and artifice of a corrupted court, she moves in all the unpollnteil love- 
liness of nature. She is like an artless, gladsome, and spotless shepherdess*, with the 
gracefulness of society hanging like a transparent veil over her natural hcaut)'. Hut 
we leei from the fust, that her lot is to be mournfiiJ. 'flic w'oild in v\hieli viM« lives 
is not worthy of her. And soon as we connect her dt'vtiny with Hamle!, v.r fiiow 
that daiknes*, is to oversliadow lu*r, and thatsadiiesR luid sorrow will j-tep ’.n bi-lwet ii 
her and the ghost-lmiiTited avenger of his father’s murder. Soon as our jiify is < \- 
cited for her, it continues gradually to deepen; and wheJi she ujijiears in lur mad- 
ness, we are not more prepared to w'eep over all its most patlienc movements, than 
we afterwards are to hear ot her death. l\*rhaps the devcrifition of th:d cat.istiophc 
by the Queen is poetical ratherthan dramatic; hut its ixquiviie beauty pievails, and 
Ophelia, dying and dead, is still tlie .same Ophelia that fust won our love. IN iliups 
the very forgetfulness of her, throughout tlie remainder of the play, leaves the soul 
at full liberty to dream of the departed. She has pRs^ed away Irom the laith like a 
beautiful air^a delightful dream. There would have been no ]ilaco for lier in the 
agitation and tempest of the final catastrophe. We are .vativfied tiiat she is in Ju r 
grave. And in place of beboiding her involved in the shocking troubles of the elo- 
aing scene, we remember that her heart lies at rest, and the rcmcminance is like the 
returning voice of melancholy music. XL ^ for I’thruanj lb lb. 
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netrating gonius of Hamlet may be 
l oprcseiited, without detracting from 
its grandeur, as reposing upon the 
tender virgin innocence of* Oplielia, 
with all that deep delight with whicli 
a superior nature contemplates tlio 
goodness which is at once perfect in 
Itself, and of itself unconscious. That 
Hamlet regards Ophelia with this 
kind of tenderness — that he loves 
lier with a love as intens(» as can be- 
long to a nature in wliich tlunc is (I 
think) much more of conteni])lation 
and sensibility ilian action and pas- 
sion — is the feeling and conviction 
with which 1 have always read the 
plfiy of Ifamlet.’* It shall henceforth 
be "the feeling with wlii<*h we too 
read it ; and we shall heruMC Itanilet 
when he writes, “ Tu (ho celestial and 
ni]j soups idol, the wo<>t beautified 
Ojdn ha^ ISur shall we say with Po- 
louius, “ that’s an ill ])Iirase, a vile 
phrase </ is a vile phrase.’* 
lb* loved her when he wrote “ in 
her esLiilf/it \chiie ificsi — 

Doh'Ij/ tilt '^frns (O c J>rc ; 

Doubt, ihut tlir i,)ni doth uu>e( ; 

Doubt truth e, !jr a hut ; 

Jiut net ()' doubt 1 lort, 

“ O, dear Ophelia ! I am ill at these 
numb(.t\> ; I hai c not arl to reckon my 
groans; hut that 1 love thee hest^ O 
most hesty hi Here it. Adieu! Thine 
errrm(>re, mo<t dear L((dy,whdst thi'i 
muehine is to him, And we 

helicve him wlum, with the wildest 
vehemence, he exclaims, on coming 
out of lici grave, into wlVieh he hail 
lea})t — 

I loved Ophelia— forty thousand bro- 
tlicrs 

( 'ould not, nith all their quantity of low, 
Make up my sum 1” 

Alas ! what then must liave ])ccn the 
misery of Ophelia, on being used as 
follows by him who loved her better 
thiui forty tlionsaiid brothers! 

Soft. yt»u, now ! 

'J’ho fair i — Nympli, iii thy ori- 

sons 

r»c all my hins remomberM. 

Ojik, Hood my lord, 

I r<»w dors your bonour for this many a 
day ? 

Ham, { buinbly thank yon ; wrll. 

Opli. My loitl, I have roinembrancrs 
of yours, 

That I havo longod long to'rc-doliver ; 

J pray you, now rcreivo tliorn. 


Hnm, No, not I ; 

I never gave you aught. 

Oplt, My honour’d lord, you Utiow 
right well, you did ; 

And, willi them, Avorris of so sweet hroath 
compos’d, 

As made the things more rich : their 
perfume lo'^t, 

Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts Avax i)oor, when givers prove 
unkind. 

Tlu-re, my lord. 

Dam. II:i, ha ! are yon lionest ? 

Opfi, My lord f 

Jlaai, Are you fair ? 

Oph. ^Vhat means your loidship? 

Ham. That if yon l»»* honest, and fair, 
you ‘‘hould admit no discourse to your 
beauty. 

Oj/h, ( mild beauty, iny lord, have 
better Lommerre liifiii Avith honesty ? 

Jfam. Ay, truly; for the power of 
beauty AA'ill sooner transform honesty 
from Avhat it is t<» a bawd, than the force 
of honesty can tran>late beauty into lii.s 
;ikene*-s; this Avas some time a prif;n/ov, 
but now the time gives it proof. 1 did 
luxe yon oiu’e, 

OpI(, Indeed, my lord, you niailo me 
b. iievi* so. 

/lam, \tni sboiild not liaA’e believed 
me : lor virinc cannot so inoculate onr 
oltl stock, hut Ave shall relish of it i I 
loved you not. 

Op/i, T was the more deceived. 

Ham, fiet thee lo a nunnery ; ^Vhy 
AA’oiild’st llion he a breeder of sinners i I 
am myself inditferenl lionesi ; but yet J 
could acou'*e me of sinli things, that it 
Avere better, my jnother had Jiot borne 
me : T am very proud, reA engeful, aiubi . 
tious ; with more olfenees at my beck, 
than I have thought^ 1o put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time 
to act them in : M hat should such fel- 
lows as 1 do crawling betAA’’eeu earth and 
lie.iACfi ! M'e arc arrant kmiA’cs, all ; be- 
lie\e none of ns ; do thy Ava\s to a nun- 
nery. Where's your father ? 

Oph, At hojue, my lord. 

Horn, bet the doors he sliut upon liini ; 
th.it he may play the fool nowhere but 
ill’s OAA u house. FareAvell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sweet heavens’ 

H%tm, If thou dost marry, 1 11 give 
thee this plague for thy dowry; lie tliou 
as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny ; dot thee to a 
iiuiiiiery ; larewell* Or, il thou AA'ilt 
needs marry, marry a fi»ol ; for wise im u 
know AA'ell’ enough, Avhat monsters w>u 
make of them. To a nunnery, go ; and 
quickly too. FareAA'ell. ^ 

Oph, Heavenly powers, rector.' him I 
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JIanu I have heard of your paintings 
too, well enough ; Gud hath given you 
one fiiee, and you make yourselves an- 
other ; you jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nick-name God’s creatures, and make 
your wantonness your ignorance : Go to. 
I’ll no more of ’t ; it hath made me mud. 
I say, we will have no more marriages : 
those that are married already, all hut 
one, shall live ; the rest shall keep as they 
are. 'Jo r. niiruiery, go. 

IIami.ft. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here 
o’er thrown ! 

The courtier’s, soldier's, scholary, eye, 
tongue, sword ; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form, 

The observ’d of all observers ; <(uite, quite 
down ! 

.\n(l I, of ladies ino^t deject and wretched, 
That Slick’d the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that nohle and most sovereign 
reason. 

Like sweet hells jangled, out of time and 
harsh ; 

That uninutch’d form and feature of 
blown youth, 

Tllasted with ecstasy ; O, woe is me ^ 

To iiave seen what 1 have seen, see what 

I !*’ 

Shakspearo and Mrs Jameson were 
right. Ophelia herself knew that 
Hamlet loved her; — and Hamlet 
knew that Ophelia know that ho 
loved her, and therefore he used her 
thus; for no beJiaviour of his, he wrts 
well assured, rould ever make his 
‘^soul’s idol” “ doubt he loved.” That 
doubt would have broken her heart. 
But Harnict wished not to break 
Ophelia’s heart, whatever else Jic 
may Jiave wished; and what he 
wished is “ Iiard to be scanned.” 
Oplndia by all this seeming harsh 
usage, (Oh, most harsh ]) feels not 
herself ill-used; no word of upl»raid- 
ing escapes her lips; all she feels is 
— pity ! She is “ of ladies most de- 
j<xtand wretched ;” but not because 
no more she “ sucks the honey of 
his music vows;” but to see “ Oh! 
what a noble mind is liere o’er- 
thrown 1” And never was wreck of 
mind so sublimely painted in words 
as by her, the simple of heart! 
when at last she exclaims, O, woe 
is me !” The woe is — “ to have 
seen what I have seen I see what I 
see !” O sinless being ! uplifted by 
tliy self-forgeiting innocence to a 
loftier height of humanity even than 


that from which in tlie meekness of 
thy lamenting sorrow thou behold’st 
“that noble and most sovereign rea- 
son” fall like a star from its sphere I 
But hear another speak, who always 
speaks well : — 

“ Wc do not sec him as a lover, nor 
Opheliii first beheld lilin ; for (lie days 
when be iinporluned her with love were 
before the opening of the drama — before ^ 
Ills father’s spirit revisited the earih ; but 
we behold him at once in a sea »>f trou- 
bles, of perplexities, of ngoiiie.>, of terror". 
A loathing of the crlmi; he is called on to 
revenge, whiidi revenge is again abliorrenf 
to liis nature, have set him at strife with 
himself; tlie supernatural visitation loi" 
perturbed his soul to its inmost depths ; 
all things else, all interests, all hope-v, all 
alVectiuTih, appear as futile, when the ma- 
jestic shadow comes lament ing from its 
place of torment ’ to sliake him with 
thoughts beyond the roaches of his soul I’ 
Ills love for Ophelia is tln*n ranked by 
himself among those. iri\ial, fond reeiu iK 
which he has deejdy sworn to erjisi* from 
his heart ami brain. He has notlioiight 
to link his terrible destiny with her"; be 
eaiinot marry her ; he cannot re\e,il lo 
her, young, gentle, iilnot'ent as slo* i-*, 
tlic terrific iniluenei^s which have chan- 
ged the whole current of his life ami pur- 
poses, In hij: distraction, he overru’ts the 
painful part towliieli he had tasked him- 
self; he is like that judge of the Aieopa- 
gusjwho, being oee.tqded witli graver io..1- 
ters, thing from him the little bii<l 
liad sought refuge in his hosom, and that 
with smdi angry violence, that unwilling- 
ly he killed it. 

“ In the scene with 1 ramh‘l, in which he 
madly outrages her and nphr.iids himself, 
Ophelia says very little ; there are two 
short sentences in which she replies to his 
wild, ah nipt di jcuiirse-— 

‘ Ihnn, 1 ilitl love yon once, 

(fph. liiderd, iny Imd, you m;ub* me believe su 

Hum. ^ oil ‘iliouK. nut liaM' lM'lii've<( im* : for 
virtiH* eaniiot so iiiornl,it<‘ our old "toek , but e 
shall relish ol it. I loved you not. 

1 \vu-> the inoro dereiAeil.* 

“ Those who ever heard IVIrs Siddons 
read the play of Hamlet, cannot forget the 
world of meaning, of love, of sori*ow, ol' 
despair, conveyed in these two simple 
phrases. Here, and in the soliloquy af- 
terwards, where slic says — 

* And I of ladies ino^l dejeid aud wretidied, 
'J’lial sueked the hunny ot hii inusic vow‘,’ 

are the only allusions to herself and her 
own feelings in the coui’m; of the play ; 
and the.se, uttered almost without eon- 
seioiisiiess on her own part, contain the 
revelation of a life of love, and disclose tlie 
secret burden of a heart bursting wiili its 
own unuitercd grief, She believes Ham- 
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let crazed : she Is repulsed, she is forsa- 
ken, she is outraged, where she had be- 
stowed her youiitf heart, with all its hopes 
and wishes ; her father is slain by the 
hand of lier lover, as it is supposed, in a 
puroxv'^jn of iiiisaiiity ; she is entangled 
inexti'ie.ably in a web of horrors which 
slje cannot even comprehend, and the re* 
.suit seems inevitable.” 

Opliflifi would havo forgiven Ham- 
let every thing, but it seeuis she had 
nothing to forgive. Therefore at the 
Play we ran imagine her again hap- 
]iy, since Hamlet seems to liis sweet 
senses rtistored. 

“ iituuht. Lady! Shall 1 lie in your lap? 
( f.i/infj (Intel! (it Oeiiia.i.v’s /a /. ) 

dltlnlin. N»>, my lord. 

Udiiilcl. T mean my head upon your 
Imp. 

Ophiba. Aye, my lord.” 

We must not find fault with 1 lam- 
let’s wit thrcHighout this seem*, for 
though Oplu'lia «*ould not choose hut 
wonder, yet she was not critical on 
what sIk^ (lid not more than lialf-iin- 
clerstaud ; and tliougli Iku* Hamlet 
might seem to her to speak strangely, 
li(> was not i1h» iJamleC who friglilmi- 
(*(1 her when sewing in her clos(*t,” 
lh(' Hamlet for whom sh(iy,rie(l, “ O 
woe i-> nu' I” in 1 lie room in the castle, 
llali’-glad and half-sad was she now 
to h(» ahhi to say, \'ou are merry, 
my lord.” 

Aftm* tlial ni-ht W(' se(i Ophelia 
in her right wits ii(*ver again. It* 
Wiir^ W(*ll lor Hamlet lliat, the slayer 
of her father saw In'r not in the state 
to which that slaughter, and other 
causes comiectiui with him, had re- 
duced her ; for surely Jus had then 
»)C(‘ii more dismally derangt'd by 
such image, than exen by his father's 
ghosl. 77/0/, re\ isiting tlie gHmps(*s 
of the moon, made night liideoiis ; 
thhs would indeed liave darkiuied the 
sunlight, or rather made the ceru- 
lean viiult of Heavcni lurid as the dun 
cope of H(*ll. Would lie llnm, to 
use the palliating language of Mrs 
Jameson, “ have runLcil hia love for 
Ophelia among thofie trivial fond re^ 
cords which- he has devplg sworn to 
erase from his heart and brain 
Alas ! methinks to drive one’s young 
tiu (5 love mad by wild words and 
rash deeds, though not so wicked, 
was more lamentable than to pour 
the juice of cursed hellebore from 
a phial into the car of an old sleep- 
ing king ! But we are relapsing into 
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our heresy of 1818; and have sworn 
by the book to be orthodox. 

We have looked on Ophelia as 
God made her, let us see her as she 
was made by Hamlet — 

Divided from herself and her fair 
judgment.’* 

She liad seemed formerly in the 
court, “ in Inn* loveliness and puri- 
ty, like a seraph that had wandered 
out of bounds, and yet breathed on 
earth the air of paradise.” Behold 
lier now ! 

‘‘ Qioni r will not speak withlicr. 

Hitr, Sbi* is importunate ; indeed, dis- 
tract ; 

Her mood uill needs be pitied. 

QiKcn. AVliat would ^>hebave? 

7/or. Slie speaks mueJi of her father ; 
says, she ln*ars, 

'riicrij’s tricks i’the world ; and hems, and 
bleats her hisart ; 

.Spllnl^ on\ iously at straws ; siicaks things 
ill doubt, 

'i'hat carry but half sense : lier speech U 
iiolbiiig, 

Vcl (be uiobajied iisti of it doth move 
'I’lie hearers to colleetion ; they aim at it, 
>\n{l botidi the woiwhs up lit to their own 
tlimights ; 

Which, as her winks, ami nods, and ge.s- 
tiires, yield them, 

Indeed would make one think, there might 
he Oionght, 

Though nothing sure, yet much unhap- 

vily. 

''rwere good she were spoken 
with ; for she may strew 
D.i.ig' ro.is conjectures in ill-hreediiig 
minds ; 

Let her eome in. [ Cvit Horatio. 

'J'o my ^iek soul, as sin’s true nature is, 
Ivuh toy seems prologue to some great 
amiss ; 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 

It .>pills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Itr-rntf r TIor\ti« with Oitielia. 

Oph, Wliore is the beauteous majesty 
of Denmark ? 

Queen, How now, Ophelia? 

(>ph. How should I your true love 
know 

I'rom another one? 

By his cockle hat aiid staff. 

And his sandal shoon. {^Singing, 

Queen, Alas, sweet lady, what imports 
this song ? 

Oph, Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

lie is dead and gone, lady, 
lie is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass*greeu turf. 

At his heels a stone. 

D 


O, ho ! 


o 
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Queen, Niiy, but Ophelia, 

Oph, l*ray y(»u mark. 

White his shroud jis the muuiituin miou-. 

[ 

Enlvt' 

Queen, Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph, Larded all with sweet /l(»wers ; 
Wliioh bOAvept to llie ^ravc did ^o, 
Witli true-Iuve showers. 

A'tnp, How do you, pretty lady V 
Oph, Well, God Mold you ! They say, 
the owl was a baker’s <la\ii;hler. J.ord, 
we kiioAV what we are, hut know not 
what wc may he. (iod he at your table ! 
Kimp Goiieeit up»)n her lather. 

Uph, Pray, let os have no W4>rds of 
this ; but wluui they ask you, wh.it it 
means, s.iy you tliis : 

(.hxal unuTow, '(is St \'alentine*s <Iay, 
All in the luin'iilu^ hetiine, 
y\nd I a inaiil at youe v/iiidow, 

To be your Valentine: 

"J'lien up he n»«e, and dim'd hi - » lotlu’s, 
And <luppM lh(‘ ehaniher <]oor ; 

Let in the maid; that oid a nt.iid 
Never de)Mrted more. 

jKiiKt. JVett\ Ophelia! 

Ojih, Indeed, ’without an t»ath, ill 
make at) end oii’t ; 

lly Gii, and by Saint (’harii\. 

Alack, and ry(‘ lor >dianie I 
YoiiTi^^men will do’t, if they <*oim* toh ; 

JJy e('<‘k, lh<‘y are to Idume, 

Quoth she, llel'iu'e you tumbled rr.e, 
You promised me to ’wed: 

lie 

So would 1 ha’ d(Uie, by yonder .sin;, 
An thou hadst not come to my bed. 

A7>///. IJow lori^ Itath shebeen thus’/ 
Oph, 1 Jjope all w'ill ho well. AVi 
must he ]»ati4*iit : but I cannot iJioose hut 
weep, to think they should lay him i’thi* 
oold ji^round: Aly lu'other shall knoAv of 
it, and so 1 thank you for your «oud rouu- 
S5el. (Juine, my coach! (iood ni;;ht, 
hulies j i;ood ni;;i;ht, sweet ladies, j.'<iod 
nijs^ht, f/ood nij^ht. [LT<7.” 

“ Tmvi'. How now ! W'liat noise is that? 
JZntcT Oem.i I \ , fnnfualtvalhj dressid with 
sli'ittvv and j/iacrrs. 

O heal, dry up my brains ! tears seven 
tirno.s .salt. 

Burn out the sense and viituc of mine 
eye !— 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid 
with weight. 

Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of 
May ! 

Dm maid; ]und.si»tcr) 8wc«t Opliellal 


O heavens ! is’t possible, a young maid’s 
w’its 

Should he as mortal as an old man’s life ? 
Nature is line in love : and, where ’tia 
fine, 

It sends some precious instance of itself 
After tile thing it loves. 

Oph (lift. 

They horo him baief.ieM <u) the l)i«‘r ; 

Hey no iioniiy, nonny hey nonuy ; 

And ill his i;rave raiiiM many a (ear; 
Tare you well, my dove! 

Jaii/'. Hadst thou tliy wits, and ilidst 
persuadi* revenge, 

It eouhl not move thin, 

(>jh. Vt>n must sing, J)o,(^n-fi-du/i-/p 
uti uou i'li/l him (i~doH')i-a, O, how the 
wheel becomes it' It is ili*' laha* sti-w^ard, 
that Ntole his master .s daughter. 

Jaaj, 'lliis mdhiiig’s inoi’e th.ui mat- 
ter. 

0]‘h, 'rher(''s rosi'Ui.n’ liial’" Ibi* re- 
inemhr.mee ; ]u ay you, lo.e, n'mi-Tulou* ; 
aiu] there i>» ihi.t > fin* lh.(.»j;'ht„ 

I.nvw A dua nment in madn:*'-.- tJ.«;nvhls 
jumI reinemhi.tJuM- 1i»ted. 

{}ph, riieie’s leiinel Ihr j(Ui, .'.Fid (ai- 
lu.iiidne-, 1 hert‘’s me to?* ,Non; Jiml 
hen ♦•oan* for me : — w e may i ;ill it, lu'i’h 
of gra.’c o’ Sniutax s : — yon nuiv w« .n* \ oiir 
rne with ;i ditrenum*. - d’here’s :i thiisj : 
— i A\<snid il’Im* no.! ‘•urn.* Aiolet^; l)ut 
they withered all, uheF» );iy l.»lher died: 

— 'I’hey N.iv, he m.?ue .a ■ oud 4*nd, 

Tor bonny sweet, itohin is all my .ioy, — 

I Si.ms\ 

i./jti, Tluujglit and ajiUci.cu, p.e-'sion, 

hell i(-.,df. 

Siic iFirns lo i'civoui, and to jnettliies^, 
Si/h/s. 

Opii, Ami ’will he not eoino .'ig.ain r* 
Ami will he not ctune ag.'iin ? 
Nt», no, lie i- 4lea4l, 

Go ti> thy dealli-hf'd, 

He Mevi'i* will <’om« agaiir. 

His Ix'.ird iv;is as white as .snow. 
All ll.ixen w’as his ]Mdl : 

Ho is g«>ne, he is gone, 

And w»; cast awaiy mojui ; 

God ’ll mercy on Ills soul ! 

And of all Christian .souls! I pray God, 
God bo wi’ you ! ( AT <7 ()enhi.iA. 

Jjacr. Do you .sec (bis, O God ?” 

No hint had boon c:ivon of what 
had happenod to Opholia. Perhaps 
thore wore nono to take iiotico of the 
chanpje thatoame gradually upon her 
-—perhaps in one liour or Joys, she 
bocames insano. Her father had been 
killed by Hamlet ; and Hamlet was 
moralizing far off on tlic ‘‘ imminent 
doatb of twentjr tlioui^and meat”, 
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Her brother had in secret come 
from France,” but “ kept himselt in 
clouds,” and knew nothing of his 
sister till he cried “ How now ! what 
noise is that V” 'J'lie weak and wicked 
quecni, though she may have looked 
“ wMth a kind of melancholy com- 
placency on the lovely being she had 
destim^d for the bride of Ikt son,” 
was but heedless of ln‘r w(^al or woe, 
and at tlie bc?giiiniiig of this sad scene 
says “I will not speak with lier;” 
and then — “ ’twere good she w»ne 
s])oken with ; for she may sow <lan- 
gerons conjectures in ill-hr(M‘ding 
minds.” That “ cut-ptirse of tlie 
empire,” who fears th<‘ bubbling of 
her insanity, had not heart e\eu to 
iihe ()j)Iielia, when “ sewing in her 
closet.” Neglected had she. beeuhy 
one and all— all hut Horatio, that 
nohh'. soul of unpretending wortli, 
and lie knew not what ailed her till 
she was past all cure. He it is who 
fe(‘lingl\, and poetically, and indy 
d(‘scril>es llu‘ maniac ; he it is wlio 
brings her in ; lie it is who follows 
her awjiv — dmuhaH the while! And 
who with righ< souls hut must lia\e 
been sjx'echles-'. amidst tliese gentle 
ra\inu^s y Tin* adultiaous and inces- 
tuous only it is that speak, How 
iiou , Ophelia “\ayl hut Ophelia,” 
so minceth tin' ijueen. “How do you, 
pretty lady'r” “Trelty Ojihidia!” So 
sUiLlen'tli till' king, luiugh ! the noi- 
some and loathsome liy [)ocrile‘- ! So 
that her ])oor lips were hut inutt*, 
Imth would have fain seen them 
sealed up with the blue mould of 
the '„r;iv< ! Hut Laertes — In* with all 
jiis faults and sins has a riolile heart 
— Ills words are patiietie, or pas- 
sionate — 

riniUi:!;i ami .‘iIHIcI I s'll u- 
.. li. 

»Sh<' ^tirn . In lavoiir, ;iiul to " 

I )o you »• tins, <) 

Horatio says, “ her s])eecli is no- 
thing.” It is nearly nothing. Hut 
the snatches of old songs, they are 
iiomelliing — as they come do wing in 
music from tlieir once Iiushed rest- 
ing-]>laeea far within her memory, 
wliicii they had entered in her days 
of earelesH childhood, and they have 
a meaning now that gi\ es them dole- 
lul utterance. It is Hamlet who is 
the ManiacV V ahuitine. “ Voii are 
inerry, my lord,” is all shn said to 
him as he lay with his liead ou her 


lap at the play. She would have 
died, rather th<au sing to Hamlet that 
night the songs she sings now — yet 
she had not sung them now, had she 
not been crazed with lovii ! “ Where 
is the beauteous iMajesty of Den- 
mark She must mean Hamlet. 

I It: is chad and gone, ladijy 

lie is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-gram turf 

At his hods a stane,'* 

IVIcans she luu- fatlnu- ? Perhaps— but 
most likely not. Hamlet ? Jt is pro- 
bable. Mayliap but the di^ad man of 
the song. Ihioiigli that it is of ileatli, 
and burial. Or to that verse, as Imply 
to others too, she may attach no 
meaning at all. A sad key once 
struck, the. inelanclioly dirge may 
How on of ilsidf. Memory and Con- 
sciousness accompanying not one 
another in her insanity ! “ They say, 
tlui owl was a baker’s daugliter. 
Lord, we know what we are, but 
know^ not what we may be. (iod be 
at 3'our table.” 'i'he King says, 
‘‘ concm'l. iipuu lier father.” Adul- 
terous l)(*ast! it wm.s no conceit ou 
Iier father. Th(» worda refer to an 
ol<l ‘story often lelated to children 
to deter them from illiberal belia- 
\iour to poor people. Our Saviour 
went into a hakei’s shop, and asked 
for bread to eat — the baker’s daugh- 
ter cried, “ lieugh I heugli ! heugll !” 
which owl-like noise nuule our Sa- 
riour, for her wickedness, transform 
her into that bird. Ojihelia had 
learnt tlie stoi \ in the nurseiy, and 
she who u as alu ays charitable tliiiiks 
of it now — God only knows wliy— 
and .Sliakspear(‘, wlio had heard such 
dim Immaniiies from the living lipsof 
the derantiinl — as many Jiave done 
who are no Slnikspeares — gave them 
utterance from the lips of the sweet- 
est phnutoiu that ever wailed her 
woes in hearing of Ji poet’s brain. 

I’he mildewed imr who blasted his 
wliole.som(» brother,” shews his vul- 
gar stupidity by asking considerate!}", 
“ How long lialh she been tliusV” 
But Ophelia’s soul is deaf to all 
outward sounds — all but lier owu 
sweet voice ! And now shtJ does in- 
deed think for a moment, and but a 
moment, of her father, and nobody 
else. “ I cannot choose hut weep to 
think tliey should lay him i’ the cold 
groiimi. My brother shall know ol 
it.” She has forgot that JIaiiilet 
killed liim— for Jiad site tliouglit of 
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that, fihe would not have told Laer- 
tes. The darker clouds vanish — and 
Ophelia, who, when in her senses, 
cared nought about coaches, is plea- 
sed, when out of them, witli this 
world’s poor vanities ! and gaily bids 
good night to a bevy of court ladies ! 

Horatio was a wise kcej)er of the 
insane. He did not seek to restrain 
her in her harmless fancies. So 
Ophelia re-appears, fantastically 
dressed with straws and tlovvers. 

O rose of May ! 

Dear niiiid ! kind sister ! sweet Ophe- 
lia!" 

She is somewhat more composed 
—perhaps by that act of wild adorn- 
ment. She is conscious of iwesences ; 
and it may be that there is something 
litting in her floral gifts — her floral 
emblems. “ There’s rue for you, |the 
Queen,] and here’s some for me. ^^’e 
may call it herb of gra<*-e o’ Sun- 
days,” contains a Avorld of woe ! 
“ You, madam,” says Ophelia to the 
Queen, “may call your rue by its 
Sunday nanne, ‘ herb of (jracc,^ ami 
so wear it with a difference^ to dis- 
tinguish it from mine, whieli can 
never be any thing but merely rue — 
that is — sorrow.” Well said, 

VENS. “ I would give you some vio- 
lets, but they wither’d all when my 
father died.” She is sorry for the 
violets. They are not worth giving 
away — but they are wortli kee])ing — 
and she will keep them, though she 
soon forgets for what they withered, 
for now “ Bonny sweet Robin is all 
my joy.” Hamlet om-e more — but for 
a moment; and she who was so 
strong in filial piety, again chants 
about lier father, and sees the com- 
mon conclusion of monumental in- 
scriptions — “ And of all (Christian 
souls, 1 pray God ! — God be vvi’ 
you!” 

Of her subsequent madness what 
can be said ? What an astonishing— 
what an affecting picture of a mind ut- 
terly, hopelessly wrecked ! — past hope — 
nast cure I fhere is the frenzy of ex- 
cited passion — there is the madness 
caused by intense and continued thouglit 

there ii the delirium of fevered nerves ; 
hut Ophelia’s madness is distinct from 
these ; it is not the suspension, but the 
utter destruction of the reasoning powers : 
it is the total imbecility which, as medi- 
cal people well know, too frequently 
follows some terrible shock to the spirits. 
Constance is frantic ; Lear is mud ; 


Womtiu No. IIL [March, 

Ophelia is Insane. Her sweet mind lies 
in fragments before us— a pitiful specta- 
cle! Her wild, rambling fancies; her 
aimless, broken speeches; her quick 
transitions from gaiety to sadness — each 
equally purposeless and causeless ; Jjcr 
snatches of old ballads, such as perhaps 
her nurse sang her to sleep with in her 
infancy — are all so true to tlie life, that 
we forget to wonder, and run only weep. 
It belonged to iShukspcaie alone so to 
temper such a picture that we can en- 
dure to dwell upon it — 

* Thou/;ht aim! aPfliction, i)a‘;sion, bell 
She turns to favour and to prcltini'ss ’ 

“ That in her madness sIjc should c\- 
rhaiigc her bashful hilciice for empty 
babbling, her sweet maidenly demeanour 
for the impatient restlessness that spurns 
at straws, atid say and sing precisely 
what silt* never would or could have 
uttered had she been in possession of lier 
reason, is so far frr)m being an impro- 
priety, that it is an additional stroke of 
nature.” 

Who but Sliaks])earo could liaAO. 
found a lilting tlcuth for Ophelia ? 
She kinnv not what deatli to hei''ell 
did mean ; dim and strange were 
ber llioiights of death even to tliern 
wlio had disappeart'd. She knew' 
not tliatdire, w'onld burn, that water 
Avould d row'll. For she was wdiat 
« we grave, livers do in Seollan<r' 
call “ an Innoc<*nt.” The, Qu(‘en w'as 
alVecteil, alter a fashion, by tin* pie- 
tiir(*s(pje mode of her death, and 
takes more pleasure in deserihing it 
than any’one would w'ho really had 
a heart. Gertnnle was a gossip— 
and she is gross even in her grief. 

“ Queen. Voiirsister’sdrow iiM 1/iurte^. 
Liter . Drown’d ! O, wlicre ? 

Quern, There is a willow' grows a‘-- 
eaiinl the brook, 

That shows his Jjoar leaves in the gla?‘'y 
stream ; 

Therewith lantastic garlands did she 
make 

Of crovv-llowers, nettles, dui^def^-, and 
long purples. 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name. 

But our cold inuids do dead men’s fingers 
cull them : 

There on the pendant houglis her coro- 
net weeds 

Clambering to hang, an tnv/ons sliver 
broke ; 

When down her w’cedy trophies, and licr- 
setf. 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes 
spread wide ; 
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And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her 
up : 

AVliicli time, she chanted snatches of old 
tunes ; 

one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and cnduM 
Unto Unit element ; but long it could not 
be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their 
drink, 

rull’d the poor wretch from her melo- 
dious lay 
To muddy death. 

Lorr. Alas then, she is drown’d ? 
()nriu, Drown’d, drown’d. 

Af/iv. 'roo much of water Jiast thou, 
po(>r Ophelia, 

And lln refoie 1 loibid my tears ; T>ut 
yet 

Tr is our tri<*k ; nature her custom bolds. 
Let sljaiiie s.iy what it will ; when these 
arc gone. 

The woman will he out.” 

Audio! licr fiiiioral ! 

.Kiifo' Piursis, ijNc. //i 7^'c'Vsw* : ///c 
f '(»/•/ >.sc ft/' Orni MA, L\Kiiri.s (/mi 
Afutir/ur'y /rffmctnij , Kin(., (it tin, 
f/u’u fi r/n/N, ,s ( . 

li'tm. The <juccin the courtiers ; Who 
IS ilus tliey tollow ? 

And wit!» such maimed rites I This 
doth betoken, 

'I’m* corse, tliey lollow, did with despe- 
rate luuid 

I'urdo its own life, MAvas of some es- 
t.ite : 

(Auieli we a while, and mark. 

I I\( fii intj iritf* I loilATlO. 
f.ncr. What ceieuiony tdse? 
t/(ffn, is Laertes, 

A veiy noble youth : Afaik. 

/.(•i-r. Wi..it < oremohy else? 

I /*///■'/. Her oi)'‘e»iiiie.s have been as 
k»r enlari^M 

\s we h:iv(* winranty. Her death was 
dijubllul ; 

biK that great eomniiiTid o’ersways 
Ihvi order. 

She shoiilil in ground un‘:aiictiried have 
lodg’d 

Till the las^ tiumpot; for chaiitablc 
ju avers, 

Shards, ilniis', aiid pebbles, should be 
tlirnwii on her; 

V' I here slie is allowed lier virgin craiits, 
I ler maiden sti ewinents, and the bringing 
home 

or bt‘11 and bin ial. 

/.u.-r. Aliist iliere no more be done? 

1 No mure be done ! 

AV 0 should profane the service of the 
dead, 

lo sing 51 nyuirm, and such to re.st her 
As to peaco-purted souls. 


Laer. Lay her i* the earth ; — 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh. 
May violets spring ! — I tell thee, churlish 
priest, 

A minist’ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham. Wliat, the fair Ophelia ! 

Queen. Sweets to the sweet: Fare- 
well ! 

Scattering Flowers, 
1 hop'd thou shoiild’st have been my 
Hamlet’s wife; 

I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck’d, 
sweet maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 

J./nr, O, treble woe 

lAill leu times treble on tbal cursed bead, 
AVhose wu^ked deed tliy most iiigenioiis 
sense 

Depriv’d tbee of !— -Hold off the earth a 
while, 

'J'ill I have caught her once more in mine 
arms; [Le//y>s' into the grace. 
Now pile your dust upon the <tuick ami 
tleail ; 

'J'ill of Ibis Hat a moiuitaiii you have 
made 

To o’c*r-tt>p old IVlioii, or the skyksh head 
Of blue Olymjius. 

Ham, t^Adcaacing.) AVhat is he, whose 
grief 

Jlear.s Mich an emphasis ? whose plirase 
of Aori'oiv 

Conjures the wanirring stars, and makes 
them ^tand 

lake wonder, wounded hearers? this is 1, 
J laiiilet the Dane.” 

Ami so vanishes for ('vcm' from our 
oyos, slu? wliorn Samuel Joliiisoii 
tenderly calls “ Ophelia, the young, 
llie beautiful, tiu; harmless, and the 
pious.” 

Away! Away! with us, far, far 
from the courts of Sin and Sulfcring, 
lo that hhichaiitcd Isle, where jMikan- 
\) \ is walking on llower.s or shells, and 
Aitu:!. winnows the pure air around 
lier head with wings lovely as the 
rainbow. Tlie Bermuda Isles, in 
which Shakspeare has placed the 
scene of the Tempest, were described 
by Sir George Somers, who was 
wrecked there, as “ a land of devils,” 
“ a most prodigious and enchanted 
place,” subject to continual tempests 
and supernatural visitings ; and sucli 
was the idea entertained of the “still- 
vexed Bermoothes” in Shakspeari^’s 
age. But later travellers, says Airs 
Jameson, describe them “ as pmfect 
regions of enchantment in a far dif- 
ferent sense ; as so many fairy ]vh*ns, 
clustered like a knot of gems upon 
the bosom of the Atlantic, decked 
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out In all tlie lavish luxuriance of 
nature, with shades of myrtle and 
cedar, fringed round with groves of 
coral; in short, each island a living 
paradise, rich with perpetual blos- 
soms, in which Ariel might have slum- 
bered, and ever-verdant bowers, in 
which Ferdinand and Miranda might 
have strayed. So that Shakspeare, 
in blending the wild relations of tlie 
shipwrecked mariners with his own 
inspired fancies, has produced no- 
thing, Ijowever lovely in nature, and 
sublime in magiCfil power, which 
does not liarmonize with the beauti- 
ful and wondrous reality,” 

There has been shipwreck — the 
hurly-burly’s done — and in the calm 
before their Cell, lo ! Prospero, the 
Mighty Magician, and his daughter. 
The Wonderfll. 

O ! I have suflferecl 

With those that I saw suffer ! a brave ves- 
sel. 

Who had no doubt some noble creatures 
in her, 

Dashed all to pieces! Oh, the cry did 
knock 

Against my very heart I Poor souls I they 
perished I 

Had I been any God of Power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or 
e'er 

It should the good ship so hare swallow'd, 
and 

The freighting souls within her !" 
Already we love Miranda. “ (Con- 
trasted with the impression of her 
rehned and dignified beauty, and its 
effect on all beholders, is Miranda's 
own soft simplicity, her virgin inno- 
cence, her total ignorance of the con- 
ventional forms and language of so- 
ciety. It is most natural, that in a 
being thus constituted, the first tears 
should spring from compassion, suf- 
fering with those that she saw suffer.” 
With what intent interest do we lis- 
ten, all tlie while gazing on her mira- 
culous beauty, to her father’s narra- 
tive, then first told to her, of their 
strange eventful history !” Tiie Isle 
is felt to be indeed enchanted, ere 
we have a glimpse of Ariel, wlio, to 
answer his master’s pleasure, is ready 
to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds.** 

Each touching sentence of the tale 
brings out some delightful trait of 
nature in Miranda; and in the soli- 
tary place, as up grew that living 


flower beneath Ids ©ye,” we feel how 
liappy Prospero must have been in 
watching the unfolding of her wo- 
man’s heart. Ignorant of how she 
canflB there, and often wondering, no 
doubt, at her own wondrous life, yet 
had she never once asked her father 
to explain the mystery. 

Prospero. IMy dear one ! thee, my 
daughter ! who 

Art ignorant of what thou art, nought 
knowing 

Of whence I am ; nor that I am more 
better 

Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater fatlier. 

Minmda. More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts.** 

But as more — as all is told her — liow 
lier thoughts — her feelings rise ac- 
cordant to all tliose of her beloved 
father ! How beautifully she speaks 
of her dreamlike n^mtunbrauces of 
some otlier evanislicd life, when else- 
where she was a child! How pity 
and grief and indignation alternate in 
lier simple heart, as her father un- 
folds the story of his wrongs, his 
perils, his escape, and his banisli- 
ment I 

Pro'>pc.ro. There they hoist us, 

To cry to the sea that roar’d to us ; to 
sigh 

To the winds, vdiose pity, sighing hack 
again, 

Did us out loving wrong I 

Mirandif.^ AtacU / K'haf Iruuhlc 

UVv / then to yon f 
Prosptro. O, a cherubim 

Tiiou wast, that did preserve me I Tliou 
didst smile, 

Infused witli a fortitude from heaven ! 
Mirtinda. flow came we ashore? 
.P/'ffsptro. Py Providence divine. 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, 
that 

A noble Neapolitan, Conzalo, 

Out of his eharity (who being appointed 
Master of this design) did give us ; with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and neces- 
saries, 

Which since have steaded much ; so of 

hib gentleness, 

Knowing I loved my hooks, he furnish’d 
me, 

From my own library, with volumes that 
1 prize above my dukedom. 

Miranda, Wovhl I mi(/ht 

JBaf. fvi r see. that Man ! 

Prospero. Here in this island we ar- 
rived, and here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee 
more profit 
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Than other princes can, that have more 
time 

For vainer hours, and tutors not so care- 
ful. 

Miramhu IJeavm thank ther fafL" 

Yes ! she lias Lad a noble education. 
And she is grateful to Heaven for iier 
fiitlier’s love. She is now — as we 
gather from the narrative — in her 
fifteentli year — one? year older than 
Juliet, “ alike, but oil I how clitfer- 
ent” from that other snowy dove !” 
Never had she seen a man hut lier 
father. Hut she had read of her far- 
oil’ kind, and when the shi]) went to 
l)iec(»s, she said, “ who had no doubt 
some noble ereaturesin Inn /’ Much 
had slie pored, no doubt, over her 
father’s hooks, and tin* f.ady of the 
Kn<*hant<*d Isle liad bright id(*as of 
her own,sw<‘et imaginings of all that 
breathed an<l moved in the great 
<*iti<‘s of the remote world beyond 
h(*r own waves. Idiantoms all ! 
yet clear as she looked on tin* silent 
letters to h(*v human heart. Hut let 
oin; of lier own sex draw her eliarac-- 
ter. Had Shaks])enre, sin* says, 
never created a Miranda, w<* sliould 
iievcn* Jiave he(*u inadci to feel Jiow 
completely tin* pur<*ly natural and 
the purely ideal can blend into each 
other. 

Tlic character of *Arira)i<Iii resolves 
itscll into the very £«l(*iin'iils of vvoniiui- 
Jior)d. Sl)e i'j heauliluJ, ;^nd t(‘n- 

tler, ami ‘■lie is Ihc^c* (Uily ; they ftnr;])iivo 
lier whohi being, ^ \leitial ami internal. 
Slic is so peilectly iui> 0 |>ln.‘«l lealed, so 
delii-utely u'liK'd, that she all hut elhe- 
veal. Let Us iunit^ine any udier woman 
})laeef! beside ^Mirainla — even one of 
Sliak*«p<’are’s own lovcliesi aim sweetest 
crentioMS — there is not one ul liieia tJiat 
could snstain tin* compaii-en for ii ino- 
iiicnt, not one that would not ajjpear 
souicwlnit coaise or artiliciul wlieii 
hronglit into iinincdiafe contact with this 
pure ('Iiiid of riatuic, (iiis * Kve of an cn- 
c/iantcd I’aradise.* 

‘‘What, then, lias Shakspearc done ? 

‘ () wondrous slviil and sweet wit of the 
nuiii !’ — lie has removed Miiuinla far 
from all comparison with her own sex ; 
he has pl*i ‘cd her between the demi-dc- 
inoii of earth and the delicate spiiit of 
air. The next step is ii'to the ideal and 
siijicrnatural, and the only being who ap- 
proaclies Miranda, with whom she can 
he contrasted, is Ariel. IV^sidc the subtle 
essence of this ethereal sprite, this crea- 
ture of elemental light and air, that ‘ ran 


upon the winds, rode the curVd clouds, 
and, in the colours of the rainbow, lived* 
— Miranda herself appears a palpable 
reality, a woman, ‘ breathing thoi.ghiful 
breath,* a woman, walking the earth in 
her mortal loveliness, with a lieait as 
frail-strung, as passion-touched, as ever 
lluttercd in a female bosom, 

1 have said that Miranda possesses 
merely the elementary attributes of wo- 
manhood, but each of these stand in her 
with a distinct and peculiar grace, fihe 
re.'icmhio nothing upon earth ; but do 
wc thcrcfoic coin|)arc her, in onr own 
minds, with any of those fabled beings 
with which tlie fancy of ancient poets 
peopled the forest depths, tlic foimtuin, 
or llic oci'un ? — Oread or dryad fleet, sea- 
maid, or naiad of the stream? Mo can- 
not think ol them together. ^liianda is 
a consistent, natuiai, liiim.in being. Our 
impression of her nym})h-liko beauty, her 
pi'crless grace and purity of soul, lias a 
distinct ami iridividual charactiT. Not 
only slie is ixnuisitcly lovely, being what 
she is, hut vve are made to fed that she 
ic/fh/ not j)o‘*sibly be otherwise than as 
.‘he is portra)cd, »!)he has never beheld 
one of lufi' ow n sex ; she has never caught 
from society one imitated or aitiliciul 
gra( 4*. I’iie impulses whicJi have come 
to her, in hrr enchanted solitude, are of 
lioavcn and nature, not of the world and 
its vanities. She has spiung up into 
beauty beneath the eye ol her lather, the 
piinccly magician ; her companions have 
been the rocks and woods, the many- 
shaped, many-tinted ilouds, and the silent 
slais; her i)I:iymatcs the ocean billows, 
that stc)o})cii tlicir tcainy crests, and ran 
ii})iiling to kiss her tttt. Ariel and his 
utUMidant spiites lio\eied ov^r her head, 
ininisrcicd ilutcous to her eveiy W'isli, 
; imI j>ivsentod behne her j>.»geants of 
hcaury ainl grandeur. The very air, made 
vocal by her l.u tier’s art, iloated in music 
around her. II w'O can prc-suiiposc such 
a situation with all its circumstances, do 
we not behold in tlie chaiaeter of Mi- 
randa not only the credible, hut the na- 
tural, the ijcce.ssary results of such a si- 
tuation ? She retains her woman’s heart, 
for that is imaltcrublc and inalienable, as 
a part of her being ; but lier deportment, 
her looks, her language, her thoughts — 
all thc>e, from the supci natural and poe- 
tical circumstances around her, assume a 
cast ol the pure ideal ; and to iis, wdio 
are in the secret of her human and pity- 
ing nature, nolliing can he more charm- 
ing and cmisiNtcnt than the clfect which 
she produces iiiion others, who never 
having beheld any thing resembling her, 
approach her as ‘ a wonder,* as some- 
thing celestial.** 
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Where is there in poetry any thing 
equal to the first scene between Fer- 
dinand and Miranda ? Lured on by 
the invisible Ariel, playing and sing- 
ing the wildest of songs, the noble 
^Neapolitan approaches Prospero and 
his daughter. 

Mirn. What is’t ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks uboiit! Jlelieve me, 
sir, 

It carries a brave form ; — But ’tis a spirit. 

iV(». No, wench; it eats and sleeps, 
and liatli such senses 
As we have, sucli : This gallant, which 
thou scest, 

Was in the wreck ; and but he’s some- 
thing stain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou 
might’st call him 

A goodly person : he hath lost liis fellows. 
And strays about to find them. 

Mira, I might call him 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

Pro. It goes on, Aside. 

As my soul prompts it: — Spiiit, fine 
spirit! I’ll free thee 
Within two days for this. 

Fer. IVIost sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend! — Vouchsafe, 
my j)niycr 

May know, if you remain upon this island; 
And that you will some good instruction 
give, 

How I may bear me here : My prime rc- 
<piest. 

Which 1 do last pronounce, is, O you 
wonder ! 

If you be maid, or no ? 

Mira. No wonder, sir ; 

But, certainly a maid, 

Fer. My language ! heavens ! — 

1 am the best of them tliat speak this 
speccli, 

Were I but where ’tis spoken. 

Pro, How! the best? 

W'hat wert thou, if the king of Naples 
heard thee ? 

Fer, A single thing, as I am now, that 
wonders 

To hear them speak of Naples; Ho does 
hear me ; 

And, that he does, I weep : myself am 
Naples ; 

Who with mine eyes, ne’er since at ebb, 
beheld 

The king my father wreck’d. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy! 

Par, Yes, faith, and all his lords ; the 
duke of Milan, 

And his brave son, being twain. 

Pro. The duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter, could con- 
trol thee, 


If now ’twere fit to do’t At the first 
sight [Aside. 

They have chang’d eyes: — Delicate Ariel, 
I’Jl set thee free for this ! — A word, good 
sir ; 

I fear, you have done yourself some 
wrong : a word. 

Mira. Why speaks my father so un- 
gently? Tliis 

Is the third man that e’er I saw; the first 
That e’er I sigh’d for : pity move ray 
fatlmr 

To he inclin’d my way ! 

Fer, O, if a virgin. 

And your affection not gone forth, I’ll 
make you 

The queen of Naples. 

Pro, Soft, sir : one word more. — 
They arc both in cither’s powers : hut 
this swift business 

I must uneasy make, lest too light win- 
ning [jtside, 

IMake the prize light. — One word more ; 

I charge thee, 

That thou attend me : thou dost IilM'c 
usurp 

The name thou ow’st not ; and hast pul 
thyself 

Upon this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t. 

Ju'r. No, as 1 am a man. 

Mira, There’s nothing ill can dwell in 
such a temple ; 

If the ill spirit have so fair an house. 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 

Pro, Follow me.— [To Ferd, 

S])rak not you for linn ; he’s a iraitor.— 
(ome, 

1*11 maTiaele thy neck and feet togctlu r : 
SiM •watershaltthoudririk, thy food sliiill he 
The fre‘'li-brook musclOwS, wither’d roots, 
and hu'^ks 

Wherein the acorn cradled ; Follow. 

JW, No; 

I will resist sucli entertainment, til! 

Mine enemy has more power, [lledran's, 

Mira, O dear father, 

•M.ike not too ”asli a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 

Pro, What, T say, 

T\Ty loot my tutor 1 — But thy swoid up, 
traitor ; 

Wlio mak’st a show, but dar’st not sti ike, 
thy conscience 

Is so po>scss\l with guilt : come from thy 
ward ; 

For T can licre disarm thee with tliis stick, 
And iinke thy weapon diop. 

Mira. Beseech you father ! 

7V/>. Hence; hang not on rny garnKiits. 

Mira. iSir, have piiy ; 

I’ll be his surety. 

7Vo. Silence ; one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate the e. 
Wlmt! 
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An advocate for an impostor ? hush ! 

Thou think*st there are iio more such 
shapes as he, 

Haying seen but him and Caliban ; Fool- 
ish wench ! 

To the most of men this is a Caliban, 

And they to him are angels. 

Mira, JNIy att'ections 

Are then most humble ; 1 have no am- 
bition 

To sec a goodlier man. 

rro. Come on ; obey : [ To lanh 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again. 

And have no vigour in them. 

iV;-. So they arc ; 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound 

lip. 

INIy father’s loss, the weakness which I 
feel, 

The wreck of all my friend?, or this man's 
threats. 

To whom 1 am subdued, are but light to 
in?, 

Might 1 but through my prison once a-day 
Ilchold this maid; all corners else o* the 
earth 

Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
Have 1 in such a piison. 

Pro, It works; — Come on 

Tliou hast done* well, fine Ariel ! — Fol- 
low me.— 1 To Fi.hi). ttnd Miu, 
Hark, what thou else shult do me* 

[To Arii:i.. 

Mira, Be of comfort; 

My father’s of a better nature, sir, 

Than he appears by speech ; this is un- 
wonted, 

Which now came from him. 

J^KK Thou slialt be as free 

As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Af'i, To the syllable. 

Pro. Come, follow’ ; speak not for him.” 

Juliet is thrilled to tho heart’s core 
by the first kiss of Romeo. Her Life 
is ill a moment Passion. Slie must 
possess him or slie dies. If he be 
married, niy grave shall be my wed- 
diiig-bed I” Sleep flies lier till she 
rest in Romeo’s bosom. Yet is she 
pure. His blood, too, is turned to 
liquid fire. And from transient bliss 
they are hurried on by fatalities at- 
tending their passion to death. It 
burns to the last — the full flame is 
extinguished all at once in the tomb. 
Miranda as suddenly loves ; but with 
licr ’tis all imagination — save the 
sweet impulse of innocent nature, 
passion there is none. Surprise, 
wonder, adiniration,de]ight — in them 
she finds a new being,rand it all ga- 
thers upon Ferdinand. Pity and fear, 


too, have their share in her bosom, 
for her father’s anger seems kindled 
against him who she thought might 
be " a spirit.” No tumult is in her 
veins — though her heart be beating 
— and when Ferdinand says, 

“ My prime request, 

Which I do last pronounce, is, O you 
Wonder ! 

If you be maid or no?” 

Her simplicity calmly answers, 

“ No wonder, sir ; 

Rut certainly a maid !” 

She says, indeed, “ tliis is the 
first mail that e’er I sighed for !” 
Rut how gentle must have been that 
sigh ! Its sweetness but made her 
pra}’' — “ pity move my father to be 
inclined my way !” and at the close 
of the scene, when she bids Ferdi- 
nand be comforted, for that “ my 
father’s of a better nature, sir, than 
lie appears by speech,” lier looks, no 
doubt, like lier language, are those 
but of pitiful and "sorrowful aflec- 
tioii — all that yet she knows of Love. 

** Pntcr FriiDiNANj), beating a log. 

Per, 'Fiicrc bi> siime ‘sports art* painful ; 
ami th(*ir labour 

Delight ill them sets olf : some kinds of 
baseness 

Arc nobly undergone; and most poor 
matters 

Thiiiit to rich ends. This my mean tusk 
A\ ould be as heavy to me, as odious ; but 
The mihtres**, whieh I serve, qiiiekeus 
what’s dead. 

And makes my labours pleasures : O, she 
is 

Ten times more gentle than her father’s 
crabbed 

And lie’s composed of harshness, I must 
remove 

Some thousands of these logs, and pile 
them up, 

L’poii a sore injunction ; My sweet mis- 
tress 

Weeps when she sees me Avork : and says, 
such baseness 

Had ne’er like executor. I forget : 

Rut these sweet thoughts do even refresh 
my labours ; 

Most busy>leas, when I do It. 

Enter Miranda ; and Prosvkro at a 
Jlistancc. 

Mira, Alas, now ! pray you, 

AVork not so hard : I ivould, t)ie light- 
ning had , 

Burnt up those logs, that you aVe enjoin’d 
to pile! 

IVay, set it down, and rest you : Avheii 
this burns. 
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•Twill weep for having wearied you : My Besides yourself, to like of: But I prattlo 

iSomething too wildly, and my father’s 
Is hard at study ; pray now, rest your- precepts 

self ; I therein do forget. 

He’s safe for these three hours. Fcr, lam, in my condition, 

l^cr. O most dear mistress, A prince. Miranda : X do think, a kin*? • 


The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

JXIira. If you'll sit down. 

I'll bear your logs the while : I’ray, give 
me that : 

I’ll carry it to the pile. 

Fen No, precious creature ; 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my 
back, 

Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mira, It would become me 

As well as it does you : and I should do it 
AVith much more ease ; for my good will 
is to it, 

And 3 *ours against. 

Pro, Poor worm ! thou art infected ; 
This visitation shews it. 

Mira, You look wearily. 

Fer, No, noble mistress ^ ’tis fresh 
morning with me, 

When you are by at nig lit. I do beseech 
you, 

(Chiefly, that I might set it in my pray- 
ers,) 

What is your name ? 

Mira, Mirand.'i : — O my father, 
I have broke 3 ’^our best to say so! 

Fer, Admir’d IMiranda ! 

Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What’s dearest to the world! Full many 
a lady 

I have cy’d with best regard ; and many 
a time 

The harmony of their tongues hath into 
bondage 

Brought my too diligent car ; for several 
virtues 

Have I lik’d several women ; never any 
With so full soul, hut some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she 
ow’d. 

And put it to the foil : But you, O you. 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best. 

Mira, I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman’s face remem- 
ber, 

Save, fron^my glass, mine own ; nor have 
I seen 

More that I may call men, than you, good 
■ friend. 

And my dear father : l^ow features aro 
abrdad, 

I am skiJC^ss of; but, by my modesty, 
(The jcwel^n my dower,) I would not 
' ^ * wash 

- •jjtpy oomphnion ih" thte WoHd but you ; 
'!^{oYvclal.'tlnagtIlation form a shape> 


(I would, not so!) and would no moro 
endure 

This wooden slavery, ihan to suffer 
Ihe flesh-fly blow my mouth.-— Hear my 
soul speak ; — 

The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your servieo ; there resides, 
'lo make me slave to it; and for your 
sake, 

Am I this patient log-man. 

Mira, Do you love me ? 

Fer, () lieaveii, O earth, bear witness 
1o this sound. 

And crown wliat T proles*; with kind 
4* vent, 

If I speak true ; if hollowly, iin 4 'rt 
What best is l«Mh*tl me, tiMiiisehief! I, 
Beyond all limit of what «‘lso i'thc worhl, 
Do h»ve, prize, honour yon. 

Mira, 1 aui a f<»ol, 

To weep at what I’m ghnl 4)r. 

Pro. Fair encounter 

Of two most rare aflections j Heavens 
rain grace 

On that whitdi breeds betwctni them ! 

Fer, Wherefore Aveep yon ^ 

Mira, At mine uiiwortlnness, that dare 
not offer 

What I desire to give ; and mucdi less 
take. 

What 1 shall die to Avaiit ; But this !■< 
trilling; 

And all the more it seeks to hide itsidf. 
The bigger bulk it sliov/s. Ilejuv, ba^l^.. 
fill cunning ! 

And prompt me, jd.iiii .'nnl ln»Iy inno- 
cence ! 

I am your wifi*, if yon avIII marry me ; 

If not, I’ll die your maid; 1«» bo your 
fellow 

You may deny me ; hiit I’ll he your ser- 
vant, 

Whether you will or no. 

Fer, JNIy mistress, dearest, 

Anil I thus humble ever. 

Mira, IVIy Imsbaiid then i 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as vvilling 
Ah bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my 
hand. 

Mira. And mine, with my heart in’t ; 
And now farewell, 

Till half-ftii-hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand ! thousand! 

[Ej-ruut Fiiii. atid Miiia. 

/to. So glad ol this as they, I cannot 
be, 

Who are surpris’d with all ; but my re- 
joicing 

At nothing cim he more. I’ll to my book ; 
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For 3’et, ere supper time, must I perform 
Mucli business appertaining. [Exitf 

What celestial servitude is that of 
Ferdinand ! The lo^-hearer is a god. 
For “ tny sweet mistress weeps when 
she secs me work.” No wonder she 
weeps to sec so “ brave a form” sla- 
ving like Calibfin. Tlie young Prince 
had never carried logs till now — nei- 
tlier assuredly had Miranda — but she 
oilers to do so now — and even thinks 
it fitter that she should than “ the 
first m.'in she ever sighed for” — she, 
the daughter of the Clreat Magician, 
who in his own country had, she 
knows, been the greatest of the great, 
and who is now obeyed by the ele- 
nnnits, and the creatures of the ele- 
ments. ’'J'is almost a pity Ferdinand 
allowed her not one trial, she had 
looked so more than beautiful under 
llic bunhm. Aye — Miranda now 
knows love. Prospero says so— 
“ Poor Avorin ! thou art infected !” 
She too — like Juliet — ])ro])oses mar- 
riage. Hut she knows not so well as 
that other warmer Italian what mar- 
riage means ; and if he will not mar- 
ry luM* — she believes it possible he 
will not — then is she content** to die 
his maid.” And in saying so she 
said the holy truth. Had Juliet said 
so to llomeo she had surely lied. 
Hut heaven jireserve us, arc? we indeed 
so foolish as to idly dream of bring- 
ing out beauties! Of rubbing with 
our coarse clumsy liands, to bi ighten 
their lustre, gems in their own 
native splendour eyeing the sun in 
lieaveii that wonders at their unre- 
llected light ? No — we are but admi- 
ring them — and so is the lady whose 
commentaries are written in the same 
spirit, and who finely says of tliis 
matchless scene, — ** In Ferdinand, 
who is a no])le creature, we have all 
the chivalrous magnanimity with 
wliich man, in a high state of civili- 
sation, disguise's his real superiority, 
and does humble homage to the 
being of whose dc'stiny lie disposes; 
while Miranda, the mere cliild of na- 
ture, is struck with wonder at her 
own emotions. Only conscious of 
her own weakness as a woman, and 
ignorant of those usages of society 
winch teach us to dissemble the real 
passion, and assume (sometimes 
abuse) our unreal and transient pow- 
er, she is equally ready to place her 
life, her love, her service," beneath 
his feetf Her Whfulaees/’ it is else- 


where said by the same fine obser- 
ver, “ is less a quality than an instinct, 

it is like the self-unfolding of a flow- 
er, spontaneous and unconscious.” 

Enter Prospero, FERinyAiCD, and 
Miranda. 

Pro. If I have too austerely punish’d 

you, 

YoiiP compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have ^iveii yon here ci tlircad of mine 
own life, 

Or that for wliich I live ; whom once 
again 

I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were hut my trials of thy love ; and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test : here, afore 
1 leaven, 

T ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
1)(, not smile at me, that 1 boast her olf. 
For thou shalt fiinl she will outstrip all 
]»raise. 

And make it halt behind her. 

l'n\ I do believe it, 

Against an ora el c. 

Pro, Then, as my gift, and thine own 
acquisition. 

Worthily purchased, take my daughter ; 
Hut 

If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite he minister’d, 

No s%veet aspersion shall the heavens let 
fall 

To make this contract grow ; hut barren 
hate, 

Sour-cy’d disdain, and discord, shall be- 
strew 

The union of your bed v.'ith weeds so 
loathly, 

That you shall hate it both : therefore, 
take heed, 

As Hymen's lumps shall light yon* 

l\r* As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue, nud longlife. 
With such love as ’tis now ; the murki- 
est den. 

The most opportune place, the strongest 
suggestion 

Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
IVIine honour into lust ; to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration, 

When 1 shall think, or Phuebus’ steeds 
are founder’d. 

Or night kept chain’d below. 

Pro, Fairly spoke i 

Sit then, and talk with her, slic is thine 
own.— - 

What, Ariel ; my Industrious servant 
Ariel! 

Enter Ariel, 

Ar%. What would my iiotcnt master? 
here I am. 

PfO» Thou and thy feUQWa 

youl* last icrricQ 
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Dill worthily perform ; and 1 must use 
you 

In such another trick : go, bring the rab- 
ble, 

O'er whom I give thee power, here, to 
this place : 

Incite them to quick motion ; for 1 must 
liestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art ; it is my pro- 
mise. 

And they expect it from me. 

Art. I’rescntly? 

Pro, Aye, with a twink. 

Ari, Before you can say, ('ome, and go^ 
And breathe twice; and cry, so, so; 

Each one, tripping on his toe. 

Will be here with mop and mo we : 

Do you love me, master? no. 

Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel : Do 
not approach, 

Till thou dost hear me call. 

Ari, Well I conceive. 

[EAt. 

■ Pro, Look, thou he true : do not give 
dalliance 

Too much the rein ; the strongest oaths 
are straw 

To the tire i* the blood : be more abste- 
mious, 

Or else, good night, your vow! 

Fvr, I warrant you, sir ; 

The white cold virgin snow upon my 
heart 

Abates the ardour of my liver." 

Prospero possessoH, from first to 
last, not only our respect, but our 
aifection. Through the magician we 
always sec the man — and in the man 
the father, lie loves his daughter 
better than all his books, yet his 
library to him is life. His wand is 
waved but for her delight; all his 
harshness to Ferdinand is but seem- 
ing ; to that noble slave it is the source 
of divinest happiness ; and, looking 
forwards to their marriage, he will 
then resign his dominion over all the 
spirits, and let the disenchanted and 
forsaken Isle settle down into com- 
mon daylight on common sea. Mrs 
Jameson thus speaks of Prospero— 

“ As Miranda, being what she is, 
could only have had a Ferdinand for her 
lover, and an Ariel for her attendant, so 
she could have had with propriety no 
other father than the majestic and gifted 
being, who fondly claims her as * a thread 
of his own life — nay, that for which he 
lives.’ Prospero, with bis magical powers, 
superhuman wisdom, his moral worth 
•and grandeut, and his kingly dignity, is 
*one of the most sublime visions that ever 
swept with ample robes^ pale brow, and 


sceptred hand, before the eye of fancy. 
He controls the invisible world, and 
works through the agency of spirits; not 
by any evil and forbidden compact, but 
solely by superior might of intellect-— by 
potent spells gathered from the lore of 
agesi, and abjured when he mingles again 
as a man with liis fellow-men. He is as 
distinct a being from the iiecromaiicers 
and astrologers celebrated in Shakspeare’s 
age, as can well be imagined ; and all the 
wizards of poetry and fiction, even Faust 
and St Leon, sink into common places 
before the princely, the philosophic, the 
benevolent Prospero." 

O Miranda ! how miicli happier 
wert thou in a father tliaii Juliet or 
Ophelia ! Think of ('apulet or Po- 
lonius along with Prospero. Yet 
they too IovckI their father — and one 
of lluMu went mad — so some said— 
for his sake. Good girls always 
love their father, even though he ho 
fool and knave — for piety is sweet 
to female hearts — and though sin or 
folly may make them sad as tliey 
look at the autlior of their being, yet 
sire is still a gracious name, and 
round tlie brows of parent to pure 
filial eyes seems ever to be wreatli- 
cd a lieavenly halo. 

In tbis'seene there is perfect bless- 
edness. Was there ever so tenderly 
paternal line as 

“ I have given you here a thread of mine 
own life!" 

Let no father fear to praise Ids daugh- 
ter to her face — if she deserve it. If 
she bo beautiful and good, let him 
tell her and heaven that her beauty 
and lier goodness do make him blest. 
Both will breathe more sweetly, burn 
more brightly, at his smilQs and his 
words — even as did Miranda’s now in 
the lime-grove-weathei -fended cell 
in the Enchanted Isle. But hath 
Prospero no fears for licr virgin in- 
nocence, as she and her lover roam 
at their own sweet will among the 
solitary places silent but for the sea- 
murmur on the yellow sands, and 
the music of the invisible Ariel, in 
cloud or sunshine? Not fears-— 
hilt the shadows of fears— for Mi- 
randa, though divine, is human, and 
the bright-eyed Prince is a “child 
of strength and state,” and of passion. 
But the expression of such shadowy 
fears serves only to heighten the 
image of the perfect purity of Mi- 
randa. The shipwrecked sailor is 
too noble ^ creature for the ain of 
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Ingratitude ; but without thinking of 
what he owes to his benefactor, " the 
thread of mine own life” is holy to 
his heart — holy that “ white, cold vir- 
gin snow.” Freely father and lover 
speak — giving and receiving solemn 
advice ; but Aliranda is mute — she 
sits listening in her simplicity — the 
sweet subject of their discourse- 
arid as she hears her Ferdinand 
speak hope “for cpiiet days, fair 
issue, and long life,” unmoved in 
her innocence as an angel. The while 
Prospero has heeil giving his orders 
to Ariel, the lovers have met in an 
embrace — before their father’s eyes. 
“i>e more abstemious.” Hut it was 
not in nature, for Ferdinand to he so ; 
and as for Miranda, *as well might a 
rose in tlu^ wildernc‘ss turn away her 
fragrant blushes from th(» sun that 
loves the leaves he heautihes. 

The Aerial Mascpn* got up by Pro- 
spero “ a contract of tnu^ love to ce- 
lebrate, and some donation freely to 
estate on the blessiMl lovers,” is in 
beautiful keeping with all the rest of 
the Fuclianted Island life. Iris, 

“ Maiiy-coloiirtMl 

That JieVr must di-subry (he wife of Jii- 
• piter,” 

in riidiest language calls Ceres 
to leave all h(*r other domains, 
and to come and sport “ here on 
this grass-])lot, on tliis very place.” 
C'mvs comes, and asks if Venus and 
her son attend Juno, for llual slie has 
forsworn “lierand her blind hoy’s 
scaudal’d company,” ever siiic.e they 
did ])lot the means “ that dusky Dig 
her daughter got but the Heaven- 
ly How tells (’eres not to be afraid 
of her society, for that she 
“ jMft hi’r d4'i(y 

Cut ting tli« clouds towards Haphos ; and 
lit*r soil 

Dovc-drawii with Iicr ; hero thouj'hi they 
to have done 

Some wanton charm upon this man and 
maid, 

\Vhos(s vows are, that no bed-rite shall be 
paid 

Till riymeii’s torch he lifjhted.” 

How delicately the Phantoms, the 
Apparitions of Goddesses, commend 
Ferdinand and Miranda for their 
modest and chaste nfl'ection; Pros- 
pero thus again counselling them, 
through visionary lips, ‘‘ to be abste- 
mious.” Juno joins Cetfes, and they 
sing an antenuptial song, which may 
serve as a model for all such songs 


as long as there is marrying and gi- 
ving in marriage. 

80NG. 

Juno. Honour, riches, mnrriage-hlessuuj^ 
long continuance, and increasing^ 
Hourly joys be still upon you I 
Juno sings her blessing on you, 
Cer. Earth's increase, and foison plenty ; 
Earns and garners never empty ; 
Vines, with clusVring bumches 
growing ; 

Plants, with goodly burden bowing; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest^ 
In the vay end of harvest ; 
Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
i'ervs' blessing .so is on you, 

I'tr, Tills is a most majestic vision, and 
ITaniiunioiis charmingly : May I be bold 
To think these spirits ? 

I*rn. Spirits, which by mine art 

I have from their confines call’d to enact 
IMy present fancies. 

/vr. I.et me live here over ; 

So rare a woiuler'd latber, and a wife, 
iMiikethis place Paradise. 

[JcNO and Ch.Ki s a'hisper, and send 
Iris o/i enipbn/nient, 

Vro, Sweet now, silence : 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 
There’s something else to do : hush and 
be mute, 

Or else our spell is marr’d. 

7/75, You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the 
wand’ring brooks, 

AVith your sedg’d crowns, and ever harm- 
less looks, 

liCave your crisp channels ; Juno docs 
command : 

Come, teinperate nymplis, and help to 
celebrate 

A contract of true Jove ; he not too late. 

Ilntt.r certain jXijniphs. 

You suii-hwrn’d ssickleineii, of August 
weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be 
merry; 

iVIake holy day ; your rye-stgtw hats put 
on. 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every 
one 

In country footing. 

[7V/('/i enter verlain lieapers, p?7);)cr/// 
habited ; they join with the Hyjiiphs in 
agraefal dance ; towards the end whereof 
Prospero starts suddenly, and speaks; 
after which, to a sharp, hollow, and con^ 
fused noise, they heavily vanish,^* 
Prospero is disturbed, magnifi- 
cently moralizes, and Ferdinand and 
Miranda, wishing liini peace, walk 
away in their happiness wJierever 
love* may lead, into other enchant- 
ments. 
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In dreams .we never— ^wonder. 
Happen what may— all seema in tjio 
course of nature. Without wings we 
fly* nor think wetiiat motion strange 
though most delightful; down we 
sink without diving-bell, to the roots 
of coral rocks, and, unsurprised, bid 
good day to the Queen of the Mer- 
maids; realities seem to people what 
we know not then to bo the realms of 
imagination. Shakspeare jis Somniis 
—and the Tempest is a dream. We 
wonder not to sec the brave vessel 
by Prospero “ dashed all to pieces,” 
by Prospero rebuilt, launched, mast- 
ed, rigged anew, 

—in all her trim IVcslily bolicM 

‘ Our royal, goild, and gallant ship.” 

Most exquisitely beautiful is Ariel, 
gay creature of the element; but 
“ seeing is believing,” and we are 
prepared to bear him play and sing, 
visible himself or invisible ; witli lifin 
“ whatever is, is right.” Caliban him- 
self is unquestioned where all is en- 
chantment, and we say not a word 
on ..being told that a detnon was his 
sire, and a witch his dam. Iris 
— Ceres — Juno — Ts^aiads — spirits 
in the sliape of hounds — reapers 
brought from far-oJf climes — and 
nymphs not native to tin*. Isle — they 
come and go; nor startled are we — 
such over onr wlude being Is th(5 
.power of genius — by llu? magical 
masque, more than by natural pa- 
geant of sunset-clouds ! \>'ho gave 

Prospero bis magic book and stall? 
We.ask not — nor care to know. One 
jBeing alone commands our wonder 
through our Jove. The Jiuman Prin- 
cess of the Isle of Glainoury ; and 
she will bo the world’s wonder, till 
the world’s self hath passed away 
with all its dreams. 

Heavens ! what lias become of all 
the rest of the shipwrecked? We 
have forgotten them all as entirely 
as Ferdinand and Miranda have done 
—but the scenes we have stolen are 
not all “ The Tempest,” We daresay 
you have all of you heard it said and 
seen it written, that the beauty and 
urity of Miranda are miraculously 
eightened by contrast with the hi- 
deousness of Caliban.., Ho is, indeed, 
the most hideous of all monsters 
(oA^.%xcepted) ever miscre^ited or 


misbegotten;— and eveti Miss — 
herself would look less revolting if 
set near the hairy hide of flesh so 
iishified. But we had forgotten the 
hag-born; and Miranda 

** Was yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light,” 
without the aid of any contrast. She 
needed no foil — any more than a 
star, “ when only one Is shining in 
the skjr.” 

Why, really some of the drunken 
sailors are little better than Caliban. 
Trinculo has more wit, for he was 
educated at Wapping College, but 
Stepliano is about on a par, as to in- 
tellect, Avith the son of Sy(*orax. As 
a moral being, the “ poor monster,” 
if we take into account his birth and 
parentage, is not worse than either 
of tlic tars — and all three are alike 
ripe and ready for rape and murder. 
Wliile they are ])lotting the death of 
Prospero and violation of Miranda, 
Sebastian and Antonio were con- 
spirators against the life of the King 
of Naples. Ibit the punishment of 
the guilty has beeji preparing by the 
magician ; and, therefore, the break- 
ing up of the beautiful ])ageant in 
honour of the contract. Amazement 
and fear fall on noble and knave; 
all 1, cleared up; all is reconciled; 
and all eyes, at the close, arc fixed 
on Miuanoa. 

“ Mininjlt(, () \roNi)i;R " 

How MANY i.OODLY l'Kl.ATtJUJ:s AI115 
Tni.ui. Ill Ki’. ! 

How JJF Ar'l’JA>rs MANhlNDlb! O IJRAVK 
M,\v woiao! 

That ha.s slui rr.oi'T.r in’t ! 

J ^ ro , m;w to thf.i:.” 

The whole wide world is hemce- 
forth, in her imagination— Paradise. 
Oh ! did it not once seem so to one 
and all of us, — when our bliss bade 
the sun burn bright on a day of 
clouds ; when wo. could change at will 
gloom into glory; when at tlie sight 
of a few daisies, the earth seemed 
all oversiiread with flowers, and 
flowers that knew no withering; when 
the inarticulate voice of streams 
murmured to ours their own un- 
wearied joy in the wilderness ; wlicn 
we did say in our liearts the very 
words of the magician’s child ; when 
thou hadst thine own Ferdinand, 
and we our own Miranda I 
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muck parts of macliluery as are female sex! But instead of that, it 
^indies. Thousands are but cogs, was doubled in many cases, beyond 
The ' more delicate parts of ma^ what the moat athletic and robust 
chinery soonest wear out ; and men in the prime and vigour of life 
these are boys and girls. You can can with inuniuity sustain. Our an- 
have no conception of the waste of cestors would not have supposed it 
infants* The weak wretches aro possible, exclaims this benevolent, 
•oon worn out and ilung away. True enlightened, and eloquent Statesman 
that they are not expimsive. They —posterity will not believe it true, 
are to be purchased from their pa- that a generation of Englishmen 
rents at a low price. Tho truth is, could exist aliat would labour lisping 
they are too cheap. Tlieir very infancy, of a few summers old, re- 
bodies aro worth more than they gardless alike of its Muiies or tears, 
bring; and then tliere is one error in and unmoved by its unresisting 
the calculation, which, great as it weakness, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
seems to us, has been seldom iiotji- fourteen, sixtec^i, hours a-day, and 
ced, — seldom has buyer or seller ilirough tlie w’eary night also, till, in 
thought of inserting their souls. the dewy morn of existence, the'bud 

This brings us at Wee into the Fac- of youth faded and fid I ere it was 
tories. It Hvas the introduction of iinfoldc^d. “ Oh I cursed lii‘'tof giddl” 
Sir Richard Arkwright’s invention, — Oh! the guilt wJiich i*!ngland was 
Mr Sadler remarks, in Ids noble contracliiig iii thc‘ kindling eye of 
Speech on moving the second read- Heaven, when notiiing but i xulta- 
ing of the Factories’ Regulation Bill, tions were heard about the perfec- 
— that revolutionized the entire sys- tiori of her machinery, tiie want of 
tem of our national industry. Pre- her manufactures, and tlie rapid in- 
•vlojisly to that period, the incipient crease of her wealth and prospe- 
manumetures of the I'ountry were rity \ 

carried on in the villages, and around Ves — true it is and of verity,” 
the domestic hearth. That invention that f«*w of our political economists 
transferred them principally to tin* have sufTcred tlndr eyes to sec such 
great towns, and almost confined things; and in that voluntary blind.- 
them to wiiat are now' called Fac- ness have their hearts been harden- 
tories. Thus children became the ed. But the wonder and tlie pity 
principal <H)eratives ; and they no and the sliaine is, that tlie people, of 
longer performed their tasks, as be- England havosuftered tlieruHelves to 
fore, under the parental eye, and be bood-wdnke<l by such fals(? 
bad them affectionately and con- friends of humanity.” I'Jiey have 
eideratcly apportioned, according among them wiser instructors. Still 
to their health and capacities ; but they pin their faith to the dicta that 
one universal rule oi labour was drivel in dust from the cold hard lips 
prescribed to all ages, to both sexes, of an oracle of dry bom^, such as 
and every state and constitution. Peter Macculloch, wdien they may 
But a regulation, therefore, it might hear, if they will but choose to listen, 
bavr been expected, would have responses from 'he inner shrine of 
been adapted to the different de- the sacred genius of William Words- 
grees of physical strength in the worth I 
young, the delicate, and especially the 

* * I have lived to mark 

A new and unforeseen Oration rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land, 

Wielding her potent Enginery to frame 
And to produce, wdth appetite as keen 
As that of War, which rests not night or day.. 

Industrious to destroy I With fruitless pains 
Mighlt one like me now visit many a tract 
Which, in his he trod, and trod again, 

A lone Pedestriatfwith a scanty freight, 

Wished for, or welcome, whereso’er he came. 

Among the Tenantry of Thorpe and Vill ; 

Or straggling of ancient charter proud. 

And dignified by battlements and towers 
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Of some stern Castle, mouldering on the brow 
Of a green hill or bank pf rugged stream. 

The ^ot-path faintly marked, the horse-traek wild, 

And formidable length of plashy lane, 

(Prized avenues ere others had been shaped. 

Or easier links connecting place with place,) 

Have vanished, •-^swallowed up by stately roads. 

Easy and bold, that penetrate the gloom 
Of England’s farthest Glens. The Earth has lent 
Her waters. Air her breezes ; and the Sail 
Of traffic glides with ceaseless interchange. 

Glistening along the low and woody dale, 

Or on the naked mountain’s lofty side. 

Meanwhile, at social Lidustry’s command, 

How quick, liow vast an increase ! From the germ 
Of some poor Hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge Town, continuous and compact. 

Hiding the face of earth for leagues — aud there, 

Where not a Hahitatlon stood licforo. 

The Abodes of men irregularly massed 

Like trees in forests— spread lhrou£?h spacious tracts, 

O’er which the smoke of unremitting llres 

Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 

Of \apoiir glittering in the morning sun. 

And, wlieresoe’er the Traveller turns liis steps, 

He sees the barren wilderness erasc^d. 

Or disappearing; triumph that jnoclairns 
How much tluj mild Directress of the* j>lough 
Ow(3s to alliance with tho'^e new-horn Arts I 
—Hence is the wide Sea peo]ded, — ami the Shores 
Of Britain are resorted to by Ships 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
With th<i world’s choicest product*. Hence that sum 
Of ketds that rest within her crowdi*d ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds aud bays ; 

'Hiat animating spectacle of Sails 

AVhich through her inland regions, to ami fro 

Pass wdth the respirations of "the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous ! Finally, 

Hence a dread arm of floating Power, a voice 
Of Thunder, daunting those who would approach 
With hostile purposes the blessed Isle, 

Truth’s consecrated residence, the seal 
Impregnable, of Liberty and Peace. 

“ ‘ And yet, O happy Pastor of a Flock ! 

Faithfully watched, and by that loving care 
And Heaven’s good providence preserved from taint ! 
With You I grieve, when on the darker side 
Of this great change I look ; and there behold, 
'rhrough strong temptation of those gainful Arts, 

Such outrage done to Nature, as compels 
Tlie indignant Power to justify herself ; 

Yea to avenge her violated rights 
For England’s bane. — ^When soothing darkness spreads 
O’er hill and vale,’ the Wanderer thus expressed 
His recollections, ‘ and the punctual stars, 

While all things else arc gatWritl^' to their homes, 
Advance, and Iq the firmament of heaven 
Glitter — ^but undisturbing, undisturbed, 

As if their silent company were charged 
With peaceful admoultiens for the heart 
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Of all-beholding Mail, earth’s thoughtful Lord; 

Then, in full many a region, onre like this 
The assured domain of ealiii hirnplieity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 

Prepared for never-resting Labour’s eyes, 

Breaks from a many-windowed Fabric huge ; 

And at the appointed hour a Bell is heard — 

Of harsher import than the Curfew-knoll 

That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern behest, 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 

Disgorged arc now the Ministers of day; 

And, as they issue from the illumiiied pile, 

A fresh Baud meets them, at the crowded door, — 
And in the courts — and where the rumbling Stream, 
That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled Spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, Maidens, Vouths, 
Mother and little children, Boys and Girls, 

Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this Temple — where is offered up 
To Gain— the Master Idol of the Kealm, 

Perpetual sa<-rifice, Even thus of old 
Our Aucestiirs, within the still domaiu 
Of vast Cath<;dral or Convenlual ( Inirch, 

Their \igils kept; where tapers day niid night 
On tliediin altar hurinnl eoiitinually. 

In token that the Iiousf‘ was evermore 
Watchim: to fiml. Heliirious men were tin*}'; 

Nor would tlieir ll(-ason, tutored to a'*})ire 

Aho\e this transitory worhl, allow 

That thei(i should pa^s a moineut of the year, 

When in their laud the Alinigoty’s 'Service ceased. 

“ * Triumph who will in these profaner rittvs 
\Miicli We, a generation self-e\tolh‘d. 

As zealously perform I 1 cannot sliaia^ 

His prottd complacency; yet I exult. 

Casting reser\e away, exult to see 
An Intellectual mastery exercised 
0’c?r the h’ind Elements ; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted — to brute Matter. 1 rejoice. 

Measuring' the force of those gigantic powers, 
Which by the thinking Mind have been (‘ompelled 
To serve the Will of feeble-l)odied Man. 

For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating liope that time may come. 

When slrenglheued, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over Nature gained, 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
fn due proportion to lh(‘ir (’ountry’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests. 

All pnaise, all safety, and all liappine.sH, 

Vpon tlie Moral law. !’'.gy])tian Thebo.s; 

Tyre by tlie margin of th«'. sounding waves; 
Palmyra, central in the Desart, fell ; 

And the Arts died by winch they had been raised. 
— Call Archimedei trom his hnried Tomb 
Upon the plain of vanquished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 

How insecure, how ha5fek»8s in itseJIi 
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Is that Philosophy, whose sway is framed 
For mere material instruments : — how weak 
Those Arts, and high Inventions, if iinpropped 
By Virtue. — He with sighs of pensive grief. 
Amid his calm abstractions, w'ould admit 
That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetfulness.’ ” 


'riiereyou have Poetry, and Moral 
Philosophy, and Christianity, and 
J’oliiicai Economy, all in one — Truth 
— the j)iire bright ore of Truth. 
Vou know where to go for tlie dross 
of faisehood. 

V\ lint, then, is the objtjcL of that 
Bill, which Mr Sadhus alas, in vain I 
iinphired the Hou^e. to ham tion with 
its authority? The liberation of 
children and otiier yoniiir persons 
ciiiphiyed in the mills and facto- 
ries of the United KinL'dom, from 
that ovt*r-e\enion and long con- 
finement which coininoi) sou'^e, as 
well as experienci*, liiis .‘•hewn to 
])(* utterly inconsistent with the iin- 
pro\einent of their niiinls, the ]ne- 
ht'i vatioii of llieir iiioiaN, and tin' 
maintenaiie(‘ of their heallh — in a 
word, to re.s(*iie th(‘in fiann a of 
suneriiig and degradation. And,u ould 
you l)eii(*vo it ? many ])orso!is who 
belie.te tin* existence ot the evils he 
has brought to light, opjKts* him (ui 
principa l The wist‘aere8 are rtdue- 
tant to legislate on sueh matters — 
they hold all such iut4*rf(*r(*uce to be 
an evil. Tli(*y ba\e h*arijed a few 
words of Freneb, ami eaeh ])arroifroiu 
Ins perch, as be keeps swingiinr him- 
self to and fro in liis glittenni: rage, 
t‘j;ieuiate‘j, l/.iissc/ nous f lire !" 

Mr Sadler coii(ie‘‘'ceiid-* to argue 
with these weaklings of the floek. 
lit* challenges them to ^lu'w a eas(‘ 
wliii'h has^tionger claims tor the in- 
terpoNiti(»n of tlie law, whetlierne 
reg.ard tin' nature of the e\il to be 
abated, as it afl’eets tin* indiviiluals, 
society at lartre, and poj>terity ; or 
tin* utter lndplessness of those on 
whose behalf we are called on to in- 
terfere ; or the fa('t,wbic]i i'xperience 
has left no longer in doubt, that if 
the law does not, there is no other 
power lha* can, or will, ade<[uately 
protect them. But the same, and 
other ])ersons, likewise ground their 
opposition on the pretmici* tliat the 
very principle of the Hill is an im- 
proper interference between the em- 
ployer and the eiiiploye<],aiid an at- 
tempt to regulate by law the market 


of labour. Words — words— words 
— the mere mocking repetition of a 
doctrine of wliich llieyhave not caught 
a glimpse, and yet blindfolded 
wotild apply! Men are free agents 
— cpio’ they. Mr Sadler seeks to make 
them slaves. Free-agerits ! dragging 
at their }u»els the clank of inextri- 
cable chains. Of whom do they 
speak? Of the full-grown ? Then 
innst tin y maintain, that in this coun- 
try tie* (b*man(l for labour never 
fully e(jUri)s the supply, ^^’ere that 
tlu* ca^-e, tlie employer and the cm- 
jiloyed meet oil equal terms in 

the maiki‘t for labour. Bui as it is, 
must Mr Sadler, wlio is no Political 
Ecojinmist foi'^ootb, (tlie cross-bred 
curs that doi: tlie lieels of Ricardo 
•-liripjiishly bark uiraiust him , ) reiniiid 
them that the unequal division of 
luaqierty, or rather its monopoly by 
the few, leav(*s the many notliing but 
t\hat they can obtain by their ilaily 
labour ; Uiat iliat very labour cannot 
becoim* available for the purposes 
of daily ‘'iibsi'^tcnce, without the 
consent of tlie ca]>itali8ts ; that 
the materials, the elements on which 
labour t an la* bestowed, are in 
their piws(»..sion r \M11 they not 
but “ will id raw the fringed cur- 
tains of their eye<. .and tell us 
who comes yonder ?'’ (’rowds of 
people over-worked, — followed by 
crowfls wlu> l»a\e no work at all. To 
u^'O 3lr Sadler's more forcible ex- 
pre‘-sion«, — one part of the commu- 
nity reduccil to the condition of 
sl.'ncs by tivor-exertion, and another 
part to that of ]>aiipers by involun- 
tary ulleiic‘'S. I'nily does he say, 
that wealtli, still more than know- 
ledge, is power; and power liable to 
abiise wlierever vested, is least of all 
fret* from tyrannical exercise, when it 
owes its existence to a sordid source. 
Hence have all laws, buman or di- 
tine, atteinptetl tt> protect the la- 
b<»urer from the iiijiistice and cruel- 
ty which arc too often jiraclised upon 
liim. V<‘N I IMiat rise are Provi- 
sioiis for tlie I'oor ! They too, in- 
deed, come under the ban of all who 
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swf»ar by non-interfereuce. They 
must hold the Truck-system to be 
best. Why should not wages bo 
paid in soap and tallow ? But of all 
interference between master and 
man, the most odious, because the 
most imperative — the most tyranni- 
cal — must be the? institution of the 
Sabbath. The following sentences of 
Mr Sadler’s Spoecli deserve to be 
written in letters of gold. 

“TlieSabhatlnsaconstiintly-rccur- 
ring example of interference be Ween 
the employer and the employed, solely 
and avowedly in favour of the latter : 
and I cannot lielp regretting, tliat al- 
most every other led-lettor day has 
been long ago blotted out from tln^ 
dark calendar of labuiivino: poverty, 
whose holydays are now too ‘ few 
and far Ijetween’ to cIumm’ tin' ‘spirits 
or recruit the health i»f our indu*?- 
trious population. It was promised, 
indeed, and might liave Iumui expect- 
ed, that tlic great inventions oi’ re- 
cent times would Ii?i\e restored a 
few of these ; — would ]nv(3 some- 
what abridged luunan laloiir in it^ 
duration, and a]>atrd its intensity : 
and it is only by eliecting this that 
machinery can justify its very <leririi- 
tion, as consisting of inventions to 
shorten human labour. I look for- 
\vavd to the period when inaehinery 
will fully vindicate its pretfjnsimis^ 
and surpass, in its b<‘nelfcial effects, 
all that its most <5anguine advo< ates 
have nntieipnted : wlieii those inven- 
tions, whether so eomplirnle and mi- 
nute as almost to supplant th»* ijumaii 
liand, or so stupendous ns to tame 
tJio very elements, and yoke them to 
the triumphal car of human iiidustry, 
shall outstrip our boldest expecta- 
tion*, not so inneli, indeed, by still 
further augmenting the Ruperfluities 
of the rieh,as by increasing the com- 
forts t'i^d dirninii^hing the labour of 
the poor; thereby le-jloring to t)»e 
mass of our fellow-leungs those phy- 
aical enjoy men that degree of lei- 
sure, iho'^e meannof moral and men- 
tal improvement, whteh alone can 
advance them to t)iat state of liappi- 
tie«H and dignity, to which, I trust, it 
is their destiny to attain, iliilierto, 
however, I repeat, the effect has been 
for different The condition of the 
operative maTntractur4u.s has been 
rendered more and more dependent 
Jtnd nfecniious : their lalmiir, when 
employed, is in many cases so lu- 


creased, as to he utterly irreconci- 
lable with the preservation of health 
or even life ; infancy itself is forced 
into tlie market of labour, where 
It becomes the unresisting victim 
of cruedty and oppression; wliile, 
as might bo expected from such 
ail iniiiatural state of things, the re- 
muneration for this increasing and 
excessive toil is regularly diminish- 
ing, till at length multitudes among 
us are reducou, in their physical con- 
dition at I(?ast, below the level of the 
slave or the brute.” 

But what think ye of free agents 
in the shape of children from four to 
nine years of age, and, if you please, 
upwards ' What is the real condition 
of these sons and daughters — those 
boys and girls — these infants of li- 
berty f ()ut of sigljt out of mind, 
— for the present if you choose — 
with bastards and orphans. 'Ihe 
c<munon}>lace objection, that tlie pa- 
lents are fre(» agents, and that, tliere- 
fore, the children ouj^lit to be re- 
garded as sucli, will hardly apply to 
orphans, — and too often bastards ore 
orphans at the. best, — for too often 
better would it hav<3 been for them 
had their father been hanged before 
tlieJr birth, and had their mother 
died in childbed. The Factories are 
too full by far of such free agents ; 
nii<l Tvlr Sfuller can see no harm in 
letrislating for their protection from 
those showerw of mils and kicks to 
wliich m^w “ their naked frailtlos 
suifer from exmj.mire." But Jet us 
look at the legitimates, lie sefiaratcs 
tlie parents, who, in tlieir free agen- 
cy, send tln'ir children to infantile 
davery, i»ito two classes ; those who 
by extreme imligence are driven to 
flo so with grea' reluctance and bit- 
ter regret ; those, who dead to all the 
instincts of nature, insteail of pro- 
viding for tljeir oflspriiig, make their 
oflspring provide for them, and not 
only for; their necessities, but for 
their intemperance and profligacy. 
11ie first clAfes, say we, are not to he 
pitied only, but to he protected; 
tliey must not he blamed ; their po- 
verty hut not their will consents ;** 
aiifl many, perhaps most of them, do 
wlinl they can to cheer their chll- 
dren’s lot, hut they Jmve little in 
tlu'ir power. They see them often 
f<o utterly wearied and worn out at 
night, that they have to beat them to 
keep Uiein from faIJitig asleep belTofo 
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tlioy have had their scanty supper. 
The most affectionate heart ceases 
at Jaat to send up to the eyes useless 
tears, llie well-spring itself is dried 
up, and wliere all is arid, love weak- 
e?iH and dies. The other class, Mr 
Sadler strongly says, count upon 
their diildreu as upon their cattle, 
and they make the certainty of having 
4>ffspring the iudis})eiisablii condition 
of marriage, that they may breed 
what he calls a generation of slaves 
—-what im-n, in their own conceit 
wii«(’r than he, call a raeo of free 
agents. Such is the disgusting state 
r>f degradation to wliicdi the systeiri 
b'ads. It slicws us fathers “ tvilhout 
tlie stonjc of tin* beast or tlie feelings 
of the man and all this wickedness 
and woe must, ])e s»illercd to wav 
wider and wider, ratlim* than r(‘Voke* 
the ])rincipie ijf non-interference ! 

Not Ko ilionght tin* tat<' — imt so, 
we \entine to allii in, thinks tin* pre- 
sent — Sir Uol)«rt Peel. 'J'he form(‘r 
lias re(‘(ir(led his delinerate judg* 
nientujion tlii-» ‘•ubjei't in a document 
which in* deli\ ered to the rnninjitlf*<' 
o»i the Bill lie introduced in I^Md. 

“ Surli indistw'iminate and unlimited 
(•injihitnneiit of tin* paior, consi*uing 
of a great ]h*0]mu tioii of tlie inhabi- 
tants of the trailing districts, will lie 
attended Aviih i‘ne( t'^ to tin* ri-ing 
generation so serions and alarming, 
tiuit I (‘unnotcorit nnphite t!iem with- 
out dismay. And thus that great 
clforl of Uritisli iu icnniry, whereby 
tin* macbiin ry of our manufacturers 
has been brought to siu h ])erfection, 
instead of bein^* a blessing, t\ill he 
conterted into its bitterest cur*u»,'* 
I'hirly in this century, he obtainefl 
the first act for the prot(*i*tion of the 
]iooi* ehihlreii employed in eotton 
factoric's ; and sixteen years after- 
wards, he carried anotluT ni(»asure 
of a simiiar luit more eompveliensi\ e 
natui'i*. Sir John lloblumse, the ses- 
Hion before last, obiaiucfl ntiothcr act, 
having tin* eame benevolent object 
in view. l>ul, alas! on every oeea- 
ftion sellisb opposition has virtually 
Rucrcedcd in defeating the original 
Intentioii of those who have siicces- 
Hively proposed such measures. It 
has succ«»cded in lengthening the 
term of infantile labour, in connect- 
ing every 'art to one particular 
branch of the buslneas, in introdii- 
cltig proviHionn which have rendered 
them liable to constant evasions, and 


it is well known that the whole of 
the.se are evaded and rendered little 
better than a dead letter. Hut Mr 
Sadler was not discouraged by all 
those failures. He Ims not been dis- 
couraged by his own defeat. The 
report of the Committee, of which 
he was chairman, is before the pub- 
lic. Lord Morpetli, it would seem, 
has felt himself compelled to give up 
Ills Bill, an Kleveii or Twelve Houra’ 
Hill, introduced in opposition to 
Lord Ashley’s T(?n Hour Bill, in an 
unparliamentary and even ungentle- 
immly manner, (wliich wc should not 
liave expected from liim,) and we 
shall not suffer ourselves to fear that 
Mr Siid}(‘r’s triumpli will yet be 
complete in that of his Noble Suc- 
cessor, in the cause of humanity, li- 
bel ry, and justice, 

Mr Sadler is too good and too 
wi-^e a man to d«*al in violent and in- 
disciim'matr* abuse of the men who 
uphold and net upon the present 
factory system. In contending for 
the iiece'^sity of his measure, he does 
not iinjilii atc tin* conduct of tlie mill- 
o*’vner‘« gcncrnlJy; many of whom he 
i'i well caavinced are among the 
most Immnnc and considerate of 
(‘inployers. Their interests, as well 
ns the welfare of the children, great- 
ly domaud leLdslalive protection, and 
lie respectfully inscrilios his speech 
to .lobu Wood, lCs(|.. junior, of Brad- 
ford, .and those mill-owners, who, 
like bun, earnestly wish for the 
regulation of the preMcnt factory- 
system. riie great invention of Sir 
Hichard Arkwright, originally used 
for tlic spinning of C(»ttoii, has at 
h*n«rth be<'n applied, with the ncces- 
nary adaptations, to a similar process 
in all our manufactures; andhe holds 
that it would be the grossest injus- 
tice, as well as insult, to argue that 
those engaeed in the cotton-trade 
(whore Parlianiciu has several times 
seen it necessary to regulate the la- 
bour of children) Avere one whit less 
Inimane and considerate than those 
engaged in spinning any other ma- 
lerinl. The same law should apply 
to all. It is neainst the Mysteni he 
fights— not against the men iviio have 
got involved in it by the operation 
of causes hard to resist, and ivhlch 
he thoroughly understands. The evil 
has been j>rogressive ; competition, 
not with foreign markets, but be- 
tween capitnlist.s at home, has car- 
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Tied it io a height which it cannot 
perhaps exceed, for it has reached 
the limit set by Natnro/s self, and 
ilesh and blood would “ thaw, and 
resolve itself into a dew,” under any 
severer misery. 

The evidence in the lloport will 
be <‘alled cj: parte, TIjc biinie learn- 
ed persons, who iiave be<‘n quoting 
French, are now quoting J^atiii ; and 
liaviiig attracted little attention by 
the senseless cry of Lriissez nous 
fairc,'* they are entitled to be heard, 
and they will be heard, when, claim- 
ing the privilege of a fair liraring, 
they rationally say, “ audi alternni 
jHirtcm.'" Meanwhile, we deal with 
the evidence before us— and it is 
such as we cannot by any power of 
fancy imagine to be rebutted. If it be, 
we shall nqoice over the delapidatetl 
falsehood as it falls into rulibish. 

No desire have we — any more 
than Mr Sadler — to make out a ease 
Ofjcihist the mill-owners. So far from 
it, we freely and fully admit that 
there are many evihs necessarily in- 
herent in the labour in factories, 
Tlicy will endure for ever. No le- 
gislative enaciuieiit — no regulations, 
jjowever wise and Immane — will en- 
tirely remove them — wliile tlie be- 
ings working tliere breathe by lungs, 
and their blood circulates from their 
liearts. The atmosphere must be hot, 
and dusty, and pollute<l ; and there* 
fore does humanity demand for them 
who must inhale it, a few more gulps 
of fresh air. Sickness and sorrow 
enough, and too much, will tliere be 
under a Ten Hours’ liiil — hut many 
will tJieii escape dcatli, who now 
wither away out of a languid life, 
old-looking dwarfs though yet in 
tlieir tr*eris'. 'Die engine will, under 
any bill, clutch up hoy or girl, and 
dash out their brains against the 
ceiling, or crush them into pancakes 
by ])n-i*<ure against the walls, or 
seem to be devouring them, as, in 
liorrbi entangleinent, mutilated body 
and detorine<l limbs choke the steam- 
fed giant, till, for a few moments he 
coughs— rather than clanks— over 
his bloody meal, ami threatenn even 
all at once to stop, when away he 
goes again, free from all impedi- 
ment, as if fresh-oiled with that liba- 
tion, and in scorn of his keeper, who, 
in consternation,' has been shivering 
amidst the shrieks like the ghost of 
a paralytic. But we shall not have 


to shudder so often at the thouglit 
of “ some sleeping killed nor bo 
then justilicd in e.xclaiining, “ All 
murdered 1” 

It is impossible, Mr Sadler tells 
us, to fiirniKsh any uniform account 
of the hours of labour endured by 
children in the Factories, and he is 
careful not to represent extreme 
cases as general ones. Vet is it the 
bounden duty of Parliameiit to pro- 
vide against such extreme cases, just 
asit provides ngainstatrocious crimes. 
The following" were the hours of la- 
bour imposed upon the children em- 
ployed in a Factory at Leeds the 
summer before last. On Monday 
morning, work commenced at six 
obdock ; at nine, half an hour for 
breakfast ; from half-past nine till 
twelve, work. Dinner, one hour ; 
from live till eiirht, work ; rest for 
half an hour. From liiilf-past eiglit 
till twelve (midnight), woik; an 
hour’s rest. From one in the morn- 
ing till live, work ; half an hour’s 
rest. From lialf-past five till nine, 
work ; breakfast. From half-past 
nine till twelvi*, work ; dinner ; 
from one till half-past four, work, 
llesi half an liour; and work again 
from five till nine on Tuesilay eveii- 
incr, when the labour terminated, 
** and the. party of adult and infant 
slaves^ are dismissed (or the night, 
after having toiled thirty-nine hours, 
with brief intei\als (amounting only 
to six hours in the whole) for re- 
freshment, but none for sleep. On 
Wednesday ami Thursday, r/uy-trorA 
only. From I'liday iiioruiiig till Sa- 
turday night, the same labour re- 
peated, hut closed at five — to show 
that even such masters can be mer- 
ciful. This is o.ie of the extreme 
cases — but they are not of very rare 
occurrence ; ordinarily the working 
hours vary from twelve to fourteen ; 
they are often extended to sixteen ; 
hut in some mills (are we right in 
Hjiying so V) they seldom exceed 
twelve for children. 

The length of labour varies accord- 
ing to the humanity of the employer, 
and the demand for his goods at par- 
ticular seasons. Tlius sometimes 
the operatives, mostly children, are 
worked nearly to death ; at other 
times, they are throwif partially or 
totally out of work, and left to beg- 
gary or the parish. Averaged 
throughout the year, their work may 
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not 80 om excosRivo. But is it just, 
asks Mr Sadler, that the owners 
hliouUl be allo^ved to throw out of 
c'ujploymtnit all these children at a 
few (lays’ liotieo, and to work them 
at an unlimited number of hours the 
moment it suits tlmir purpose ? Just 
or unjiist, it is—say we— a lam(;nt- 
alile condition for th(‘ children — and 
wes do tliink with Mr Sadler, that, if 
tlie elh'ct of his bill were in some 
measure to tMjUulize the labour, and 
lIuMeby ]ir(*ve]it those distressini^ 
fluctuafioiis, distressinpr bi both ex- 
treme- , it would so far accomplish a 
moKt benelieial object. 

Man is said t(i be distinguished 
from the olh(‘r liviiiir kinds, by bein^ 
a laui'birujj animal. \Vhile Mr Sadler 
was dwelliiifij willi distrust and indi2^- 
niuion on the shocking; cruelty of 
forcin-j i:iri‘^ ap])rojn liiinr to puberty 
to work far beyond tlieir stremrtb, 
and w.is di'^i-ribiiiir the mist'ralde 
elVccrs of such on their per- 

son-^and constiiutioiis^a !)i|»e(l, whose 
I'cMtlici's were all in his nest, \ainly 
alteinjiJed t<j j)i*o\e that he u'as in»l 
a dtin^hill ft)wl, hy — lautildni,'. His 
laij‘rl), lio wcv(*r, was so innch like a 
chuckle, or a clack, that it failed e\ ea 
to est;n)livh iiis sex. His lisihility 
was excited hy hearinc: that the dan- 
ger and didieulty of childhearinir 
w(‘re theiehy increased; and that 
Siiunci- wives, w)jo Jiad all cliildhood 
and irirlhood lonpr been forced to 
siand at tlteirwork for perbajts tour- 
treu lioiirs a-day, ntu a irreat risk of 
I'erisbiiii^' miserably in parturition, 
lie maili' tliat statement <»ii the au- 
thority </f Hr Llewellyn Jou<'s ]»e- 
fore the Lords' (hnniniltee of ISIS, 
who .■'.dd that duriii'r the short pe- 
ri«id <»f his practic(» at Holywell, 
(uhert^ iheii* w«Te extensive c(»tton 
lactories, ) he met with iimn? dillicuk 
ainl daiii>;er()us cases thaii a {gentle- 
malt of irr<Nit practice in liirmineliam, 
Mr I'reer, had met with in the whole 
ctmvse of his life. 'This sounded so 
t»xct‘s>ivcly fiuiuy to our two-letrs^ed 
leirislator, that “ he could not retain 
his laughter for aftectioii,” just as 
certain gifted individuals are said in 
Shakspeare to IcKse the power of a 
slightly different kind of retention, 
“when the bfurpipe plays r iheirnoae.” 
Indeed, Mr Sadler’s speeeh, from be- 
ginning to end, must have been to 
Jiim a Kourre; of infinite amusement. 
We advieo him at a friend to be cau- 


tious how he reads the report, (600 
folio pages,) for such arc the horrors 
and the miseries it relates, that, be- 
fore he gets lialf through, he will die 
of laugiiing, in giggle-convulsions. 
W’hat can be conceived more ludi.. 
crous, in parts, or as a whole, than 
tlie following picture painted by us 
from the life ? 

A Factory child — say, a smalty girl, 
“Simon’s sickly daughtcu'” — must be 
at her work — say at four o’clock of 
a snowy winter-morning — else she 
will l)e cursed — fined — or strapped. 
Her father’s house is a long mile 
from the mill — and has no clock. 
To ensure ])unctuality, the smally 
sickly wretch (“ nature,” says !Mr 
Sadler, luufjhahlij^ “ is not very wake- 
ful on a short night’s re^t, after a long 
dayV labour,”) has been rousetl 
iriucb too early, by one of her pa- 
rentM ^hakinu: the sleeper, “ more in 
sorrow than iu auger ;” and with the 
sleet in Iier fa(*e, away slie sets off to 
the town ju^t as the cock, after Jus 
first few faint crows, has again put 
his head under Ids wing, on ids perch 
between his fa\ourite partlets. ’Tis 
iHi uncommon case; “ whoever,” says 
Mr Sadler, “ has lived in a manufac- 
turing town, must have heard, if he 
lia])pened to bi‘ awake many hours 
before light on a winter’s morning, 
(fic fttttfrr oflittlt patten^ on thr porc- 
lasting ]>erha|>s for half an 
liour together, though the time 
appointed for assembling was the 
same.” Slu^ worK^ for s<une Jiours 
before breakfast, after what some 
folks would have railed no supper— 
and then what a breakfast — covered 
with dust ! Nor is she allowed to eat 
it, such as it is, sitting; but must 
swallow .1 mouthful novv and then as 
best she may, standing and working 
at the beck of that engine. Her work, 
it is true, may not be of a very hard 
or heavy kiiul. Nay, it is even light. 
But her eye must be cpiick, and her 
liand nimble, and her mind on the 
alert — for if she have “ a bad-side,” 
smack comes the strap across her 
shoulders. It is not so much the 
degree of tlie wretch's labour that 
wears lier out, as its duration. M'ea- 
risonie. uniformity, continued posi- 
tion, constant and close 4 ’onliiUMnent 
— these are cruel to body and mind, 
and these are lier portion. A cockney 
ill a counting-house “ wielding his 
delicate pen,’* as he pens a stanzt^ 
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while he should engross,” is wearier 
at nightfall in his embroidered vest, 
than the naked coal heaver who has 
hoisted from the hold of a Newcas- 
tler a ton of black diamonds to each 
of his twelve pots of ])oi ter. At mid- 
day “ to dinner with what appetite 
she may,” and some Jioura after, a 
cup of thin sujifavless tea, for nothing 
else will stay on her stomach. There 
is a demand— and work must go on 
till midui^'ht. She gets drowsy, and 
lies down on the floor to snatch some 
sleep. The overlooker espies her 
white face upon her thin arm for a 
pillow — blue ey(di<ls shut — ])al»^ lips 
apart ; and, to cure that lazy trick, 
diish(»s over her head, and neck, and 
breast, and body, a bucketful of water. 
Well may our legislator laugh at the 
rei'ital, for all the imps there lauirh 
louder than he at the reality, and it 
cannot be denied, that tlie practical 
joke is of the first water. And now 
the whole gang of small sweaty sickly 
slaves is at work in spite of tlie stu- 
por of fileepiiicss,— and how think ye 
do they contrive to keejj iheniseives 
awake y Jly all manner of indecen- 
cies of look, speerli, an<l action, pO'»- 
sible in jnniraKiry. rathers have 
sworn to it, and wi'^hed they had 
been childles'^. Weak, si«‘kly, rick- 
ety, chicken-breasted, evooke*!, <lc- 
crepit, spine-distorted Sally, scarcely 
nine years old, to that leering de- 
formed dwarf baniel, answers oli- 
Fceriity to obscenity, at wliich thci 
.Hreet-walkinir prostitnU* would 
sliTiddor, tind fear the downfall of 
the day of judgment! 

Vet it is maintained by some that 
the faetories arc hcalUuh Let us 
speak first of the health of tlic body 
—afterwards of the soul. 

^Ve hold in the highest honour the 
medical profession. But it contains 
ftonjc (jueer practitioners. We have 
before us “ A Summary View of, .and 
Extracts from, the h^ideiict*” of cer- 
tain medical genilerncti, who attend- 
ed as wilnw'seH against the Hill, in 
1818. l.et UH hear lira Richard 
Holmes, Henry Hardb*, Ivlward <«ar- 
buU, Surgeons Thomas Wilson, Wil- 
liam Jamea Wilson, James Ainsworth, 
Thomas Turner, and Samuel Hnrton, 

Hr Holmes Is thus addressed 
** Suppos/^ 1 wcrc3 to ask you, whe- 
ther you thought it injurious to a 
child to he hepl stanriing three^amU 
tmnty hours ^ut of Uiefour-md-iwen-‘ 


should you not think Jhat it must, 
necessarily be injurious to the health, 
without any fact to rest upon, as a 



seems to he any thing but a poser. 
But the Doctor, putting his gold- 
lieaded cane to hU under lip, and 
shaking lits head like a Mandarin, 
replietli in slow and measured 
speech, “Before I answered that 
(piestion, 1 should wisli to have an 
rv>i)nination to aeeJiow the ni<ie stood. 
If there were such an extravagant 
thing to take place, and it should ap- 
p4\ar that tlie person was not injured 
liy having stood three-and-twenty 
hours, 1 should then say it was not 
i)iConsist<'ht with t hr health of the p* r- 
son so nnjdoyrd /’* 1’here is a block- 
head for you of a ( L. (I.ib) M.D. 
]iowev indeed ! If the Doct(»r be yet 
alive, we beg to ask him, “ Do you 
think it injurious for n child to fall 
out of a window in the third story?” 
We are prepared for liis answer. 
“ Before 1 answer that (jueslion, 1 
should like to have an exnminaliou 
how tlu‘ cn«(* stood.” Well— he has 
ati examination; and, strange to say, 
not a b())ic‘ in the child’s body has 
been broken, and so little the worse 
was the litt)(» lively fellow of the ac- 
cident, that he went to school trund- 
ling his }i('(»p, that very aftenioon. 
Tlie Doctor, palming tlie fee, with his 
wisest face delivers Ids opinion 
that Tuinble-down-Dick is none the 
worse— we deliver ours gratis^ tliat 
Jin wjis iniicli the lieller. Hut that isnot 
the (juestion. 'I he f|uesiioii is, “ Is 
it likely to bo injurious to a cliild to 
fall out of a window three storica 
Idgh on jiavcment?” We assert tlint 
it is Idgidy so — tl.o Doctor must have 
an evrtmiiiatioii to see how <*ach par- 
ticular c«s<* stands or rather falls— 
and no doubt should he find a hoy’s 
lirains scattered about, Ik*, will pro- 
nounce them ba«l symptoms. The 
Doctor was next askod in the Lords* 
( ommiUee,“ Is it your opinion, as a 
medical man, tliat recreation and 
exercise in the open air are neces- 
sary for growing children ?” He 
answered, “ 1 cannot certainly give 
.nil opinion upon that.” Poo-poo*—* 
Doctor — you might certainly have 
given an opinion. (/Oitld a mouse 
nourish allHiimmer iKdowan invert- 
ed toddy-tumbler ? There is no say- 
ing; but surely ho would be happier, 
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and ^'obably fattei*! were he living 
in a ineal-garneL Dr Hardic was 
C(|ually cautious. 

“ At what ago do you think it 
would 1)0 ptM-foctly safe to the con- 
Htitution of an infant, working in the 
toinporature of to work eighty 

hoiirw [KT week y— / Ae/iv; no fact 
to gui(l (5 ino in replying. 

“ How tunny Jiours in the day do 
you think chiltlron, from six to twelve 
years of age, may he employed in a 
tein|ennliire of at an einjtloy- 

n«;;ut whieli re([uireK IIilmti to stand 
iiiUi h the gn'ater ])Mrt of their time, 
eonsi^ieiitly with safety to their eon- 
sMintioii? — I eaniiot answer that 
iim'Mlion. / fun r no fact todireet me 
to any r->ric hision. 

“ Supposin'.*- ileit one net ofehil- 
dren are em|iloy('(l eontiinially to do 
iji;dit-\vork, ami imotlno’ set (‘mploy- 
cd |.'j do* day- work, as a medical man, 
do yon think there ianild hi* any nia- 
fei ial dill’erencj* in tlie edVet on their 
Inovltii IS ^[wctively r — I In^n nn fluf 
to and til ‘ix'foie n l'i\ e 

an opinion/’ 

Never was a man ‘a, dc*^lifnte oi 
fads Dr llenr; llaidie, lhaven 
Mess liim! Had he ue.ver Insird In'- 
loie Ms e\ainiuation, of the \ IVta t 
t>r <iiH‘ererd deiirees of lennu-rature 
on tin* hninan Innly f Of the 'Torrid 
/one ‘f Of tin* .'tiitnrciic ('ircie ami 
r-o foi'ih*. I', ''ince igin*rtint\‘ he 
'lis lolly li!* wise, h.» niU'^t Inue 
li\ ed on the ia \he tliinl hea- 

ven. On that ]nin(‘ipie, II on no 
otlirr, a^^nrediy he is no fool. 

>ofnet!>ii»(f has li-'cn Id ahani; 
(iii'l ;oid Tine; are yuo (»f opinion 
that the Toi<» ami w;cnn‘ of cotton can 
l)(^ inh'ded into tin’ lungs so as to he 
injmions ? —No, I am not.’' 

'Tlionins \\ dson, surgeon and apo- 
tliecary, delivins tin' same o])ini<»n 
al'ont Inngs. 

“ '•'‘honhl you think it a dangerous 
tiling to a yonteg |.er '^ oti to he from 
ilay to day inhalmg tin* tin(*r pe.rticleh 
of tin' lilaments ol cotton ‘r — No. 

“ You think it wonid not V*e inju- 
riouf^ ftt nil, to ho receiving day after 
tlay, those particles of cotton 'f — No. 

“ J)o you think if wonhl ]no<luce 
no efi’ect at ail upon the lungs of a 
young person ? — I think not— -verv 
little. 

** He HO good as (o rih\te how the 
coiHtitiition would ho iimlei 


such circumgiances, from receiving 
those things into the lungs? — £x- 
PECTOUATIO.N IS OCCASIONED, W HICH 
imiNCS IT UACK AGAIN. 

Is not a constant state of expecto- 
ration injurious to health ? — No. 

“ Would not a constant state of 
expectoration bo injurious to the 
health of a very young person?— 
Not a sLioiiT expectoration.*' 

Who said it was slUjhC^ 

“ Is it not, ill your judgment, as a 
medical man, necessary that young 
persons sliould have a little recrea- 
tion or ainuaernent during the day ? 
— 1 do not see it is necessary.” 

Now, gentle reader, whieh of those 
two, ilu* (h)ct(»r or tlie surgeon, do 
you think the more andacious block- 
hoail (all T^dward (jarhutt. (En- 
ter Dr (jailjiitt.) 

“ Do you think that (diildren from 
to i\\ eh e years of age, being em- 
ployed from thirteen to sixteen hours 
in a cotton fm tory, in an erect posi- 
tion, and in a teni[)erature of about 
Me*, consiNtent with sifety to the 
coiiNiitution — Not hating examined 
( ldl(in*n un(J(*r these circumstance?, 
i am totrdly unable to give an an- 
‘ wer to ibe tjUt^-iion.” 

Supjiose we put Ibe (piestioii tlius 
— Do you tldnk lliat children from 
four to six, being em])loyed from 
fdirliteeii to twenty boursiu a cotton 
facioiy, in an erect position, con- 
‘-taully expectorating llie tilameuts 
of ci*u< n, ami i!i a temperature of 
]•/(}'-’, is likely to make them rosy 
ami rohusi r ’* I'lie doctor’s answer 
umild 1/0 il)e Slum* — “ I am totally 
unable to give an answer to the (pies- 
tiiM.” 

'Tlie^'e ibroe blorklieads would ap- 
ar to be e\c<»ei!ed by a fourth— 
.fames Ainsworth, surgeon. 

*‘ (\in a child of six years of age 
io twidve be employed for tliirtciMi 
to iiftetm hours (laily, in a tempera- 
ture of and in an erect position, 
coiisistenlly with safety to its con- 
stitution r — I never saw au instance 
of the kind vs \ i act brought before 
me, and therefore ermnol say. 

“ I am supposin': such to be the 
fact, and ask you your opinion upon 
it V — 7‘//<v) 7 niu^f i/ur/ thnt rcUk a 
sup/'*(tsihcn n'hirh I io nroifi. 

.'VMiat can tiial he:] 1 liove >0 
r\« r, >!}' t'xperiema* does not en- 
idde me It) aii'^wer (hat ipu’sfion# 
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' You ore lncftpa1i>lo of auawerlng 
t}ip.<i^ijiMtiou»npt naviBg before you 
tKe tact of 0 <^ild so situated V—1 
iiAVi^NQ PACTS, and must, therrfore, 
. bog leave to decliocrgiviugaii opinion. 

You are equally incapable, whe- 
ther the question be thirteen, four- 
teen, or fifteen Jiours ?— There must 
be a limit, but witli that limit 1 am 
unacquainted. 

“ You soiisihly say, and properly 
so, there must be a limit. If a per- 
son about to institute a cotton iiia- 
iiufai’tory, were to ask your opinion, 
for humanity’s sake, how many hours 
he might t,*mploy cliiidreii from six 
years to twelve, in a temperature of 
and in an erect position, and 
this day after day, in as inu(‘Ii as there 
is a limit, what limit would you re- 
connnend ? — I ifiy not thinh that ani/ 
man I am acf^naintrd with frotthl 
put such a f/Ufstion to uu, ; tl is <nic 
that I could not think it prop(r to rc* 
phf to niiif hiau, 

“Is it that you feel incapable of 
even reconuneudiug any limit un- 
der those circumstances ?— -Iv < o.m- 
,MON (ownasAiioN 1 Miori.o Ti.i.n 
HIM, TiivT III: A.>.Kn) mi; a vi:a\ 

STU\N<.i: u\ l>Tlo>, \NU S<» >1UM Ll> 
TIJUN MV HACK ICuN HIM IMMI.HI- 
ATKLY. 

“ Supposing that I had tlie honour 
of your piivate actjuaiutance, and 
were to i)Ut tliat question, what 
would be your answer? — I siioti.u 
m:avk yot 

Call I'liomas Wilson, surgeon and 
apothecary, (enter Thomas. ) “ iJo 
you think it would hvnej'it a chdifs 
health of vujht years old to hr hpt 
tun ire hours upon its Icys'^ — Rkali.v 

1 AM >OT PRT^iCAiaiU TO A\SM TR THAT 
tiCIlSTION. 

“ Wliat do you think of it? — F 
really cannot tell you. 

“ your iuc*dical skill so limited, 
that you ran form no ophaon whetJjcr 
or not it would Ixj injurious? — I 
conceive that would he quite « nnit^ 
4er of upiru on I ! 

“ I ask your opinion. — As I iiavi; 
NO l to go hy, I do not feel 

prepared to answt r the question. 

You cannot form aii o])iii:on 
whether a child of eiglit years’ old 
being kept standing fourteen hours, 
without iuiermirfsion, wtiuld he in- 
jurioua to Jiis health or not ? — 1 
HAVK NO PACT to guide me. 


“ What la your opinion ? — * 
should think you would wish me to 
have some ground: I havk no 
oRooND for that opinion, and there- 
fore do not wish to form it. 

“ But from your knowledge of a 
child’s structure ? — I havk no 
kNowlkd(;e to (iriDi*: mk. 

“ Do you think it would be too 
much for the physical strength of a 
child to be kept fourti^en hours a-day 
upon its legs? — 1 am not prcparc<l 
to answer t(» tin; i \ct. 

“ I ask not to the facts, but to 
your opinion. I ask of a medical 
gentleman, a man who ])rof«',sses me- 
dical science, and would wish to ho 
thought so, what is his opinion ? — 
You would not wish me, or any 
other man, to advance an oj)inioii 
WITHOUT wv i vi'is t(» found that 
opinion on ? 

“ If you tell me, as a medi'-al gen- 
tleman, that you { an form no opi- 
nion at all, that you are not compe- 
tent to form an opinion at all iqxm 
till* subject, I am sntislied. — I am 
not compineijt, from not being in 
po'.si.nsion oi tin; \\u is. 

“ Should you not expect tliat the 
persons employed in heating l otton, 
from which a yreat quantity of ilrlc- 
trriuHs dud and dirt ivsnlts^ would 
be alVeeted by it? — I havi: no rivA- 

SON TO THINK so. 

“ And, with reference to a young 
person, you have never formed any 
opinion of the efl’ect on iiis health, 
of being kept twelve hours, willioiit 
intermission, in a room of the tem- 
perature of 7 ? — 1 n \vh NO 1 Vi Ts 
TO oo nv.” 

This fiftli hlockhead appears to 
bear oil' the cap and hells from all 
competitors, lie stands like “ Tene- 
rifl’e or Allas urir(*moved.“ And 
all who follow seeni hut small iusig- 
niticant ninnies in comparison. 

A Lords' Committue is one place, 
and a (Jourt of Jusiiee ^ another. 
Had tliosi; doetors, surgeons, and 
apothecarieH, been cabl’d to give evi- 
dence. in a court of justice, and spo- 
ken with such obstinate insolence 
and jgiioranee, .lud^e, Jury, and 
Counsel, would all have more tlmn 
suspected their honesty, and they 
wouhl not have left the witness’ box 
with Hying colours. It is a libel, we. 
understand, to call almost any medi- 
cal man, from phyniciau to the king, 
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down to horse hedge^doctor, a 
quack. Therefore we do not call 
any of these Galena, Esculapiuses, 
or Hippocrateaes, quacks. But we 
call them once more — dead or alive 
— audacious blockheads. 

Mr Sadler alludes to sucli evi- 
dence as w'e have now quoted ; and 
Idnls that much of the same sort will 
be forthcoming soon ; nay, that cer- 
tificates and declarfitions will be ob- 
tained from divines and doctors as 
to the morality and health whiidi 
the present system ])roniotes and 
secures. It Avas said before the 
Committee of IHIW, that the children 
who were worked without any regu- 
lation, were not only equally, hut 
more healthy and better instructed 
llian those not so occupied ; tliat 
iiight-labour was iti no way ])rejudi- 
cial, hut actually pr(‘ferred ,* that the 
artificial heat of th(» rooms was really 
advantageous and (juite ])lea^ant ; 
and that nothine’ could equal tlu* re- 
luctance <jf tlu* cliildrcn to lia; e it 
abated ; that sf) far from htuiur fa- 
tiginjd with, lor e\anij)le, twelve 
hours’ labour, the i’Ijildreii ]>eiform- 
ed even the last iuuir’s U4uk willi 
greater interest and liiaii any 

of tlie rest ! 

Medical men, however, of a very 
tliner<'nt stamp \\*t‘ree\aniiiu'd before 
the ( oinmittee of 1 h|s — \\ instanley, 
Ashton, Graham, \\ ard, Bellot, Dean, 
Diidh*y, lh)Ulfiow<*r, Simmons, Jar- 
void, and Jones — all highly respect- 
able, some of them id the Iiighe-t 
eminence. 'I'hey spokt* out like ho- 
nest and skilful men, and gave their 
opinions which were wanted ; ami 
they stated facts, too, and m(‘lam lu>ly 
ones — “which made them shudder. ’ 
Dr Wiustanh*}" says, lluU in general 
tlie cliildn*!! in (kittoii luu tori(*s are 
sickly atul ^niall in stature, and un- 
hetiltliy in their general appearance, 
with sallow complexion, shewing a 
great debility t)f constitution, anil a 
want of muscular strength ; that, on 
examifiation of about a hundred of 
them in a Sunday scliool, he found 
forty-seven liad received consider- 
able, three vi'ry considerable, and 
others greater or less injuries; and 
that when the Factory children were 
separated from the rest, the dillVr- 
c?uce in the appearance as to health 
and size was striking flt first sight. 
Dr Ashton gave in a report, sheAving 
that, ill six Factories Jio visited with 


other medical men, the aggregate 
number was B24, of whom U53 wete 
liealthy, 240 delicate, 43 much stunt- 
ed, 100 with enlarged ankles or knees, 
and 37 distorted in tlie inferior ex- 
tremities, and 2o8 unhealthy ; and he 
took alternately a dirty and a dean 
Factory, in order to satisfy himself— 
three reported to be tbc cleanest, and 
three the dirtiest,inthetown of Stock- 
port. He visited Church-gate Sunday 
school, containing 1 1 13 children. Of 
that number there Avere 201 girls 
and 27.J boys employed in Factories ; 
and their countenances betrayed 
such sickliness, Avaiinoss, and ill- 
healib. that lie could at once distin- 
guisli, without giving the masters the 
trouble to separate them from the 
r(*st employed difl‘(»rf*inly, who Avero 
blooming and ruddy. All tliose au- 
tb«»ritit*s a"n*ed tiiat employment 
in ( 'olton l actories briny:s on disease 
and shortmis life. Dr Simmons says, 
that the children look so inucli woi>e 
ihim others, that, in the i::eiicral po- 
piikition of Manchester, lie ci»uld al- 
rno-'t unerrirmiy point lhv.*m otit (»u 
the '^treet-s. J’Jiey art* ail in po'.sej»- 
bioN or l Ai Ts; but, independently 
of facts, they all deliver opinions 
fotinded on their kno\vU*d.gt‘ of the 
nature of thlnszs, without hesitation 
ami vvilluMii iloubt, t4> the perni- 
ciou'i ami d.tadly (‘IVect*' of those tic- 
< upatiou", en vv hich the ah-ove auda- 
cious blockheads pt'rsisied in decla- 
liiiL^ their im'aj)actty to form any 
judgment. Dr lh*rceval, “ a nanu? 
equally dear to ]>Iiilo‘'Ophy and phi- 
lanthropy,'’ who ‘‘aw the rise, pro- 
ctiTss, and e fleets of tin* system, and 
closely connecieil thouijh lie Avas 
Avith many who were making rapid 
fortunes by it, expressed himself 
upon tlie sub}t‘ct, says Mr Sadler, as 
;i professional man and a patriot, in 
terms of the strongest indignation. 
He says, even of the large Factories, 
Avhich some siqipose need little regu- 
lation, that they “ are generally inju- 
rious to the. constitution of those 
enqdoyed in them, even Avlieii no 
particular diseases prevail, from tlie 
close confinement Avliich i'^ enjoined, 
from the debilitaiinix ciVects of hot 
or iinpnre air, and from the Avant ol 
the aetiv(* exercises wliich nature 
points out as c>si niiai to childhood 
and youth. The untiiiiely labour ol 
the night, and the protra4’t4*d labour 

of the day, not oidy tcn<l to tlimiuisU 
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future e^ectation as to the general 
run of life and industry, by impair- 
ing the strength, and dontroying tin* 
vi&l stamina of the rising generation ; 
but it too often gives eiicoiirage- 
ment to idleness, extravagance, and 
profligacy, in the parents, who, con- 
trary to the order of imtiiro, subsist 
by the oppression of their oft'sprin^.*’ 
He afterwards asserts the necessity 
of establishing ” a general system of 
laws for the wise, humane, and equal 
government of all such works.*’ 

The evidence of the distinguished 
Medical Men examined before the 
Committee last summer, is all to the 
same effect. Mr Samuel Smith, sur- 
geon in Leeds, says, that the digestive 
organs of the children are soon ma- 
terially impaired in their powers — 
extreme debility and lassitude follow 
—80 that although the body is not 
reduced to a state of actual disease, 
and though there may not be any 
decided organic change in any parti- 
cular viscera of the body, yet still It is 
very different from a state of liealth. 
They are " out of condition,” and 
when the body is reduced to that 
state, there is a continual tendency to 
disease, lie has no Iiesitation in 
saying, that if a number of Factory 
cliildren should be attacked by t!i<‘ 
cholera, the mortality woubl be 
greater and more sudden than among 
the same number of cbildreu in other 
employments. There U m^ver a ye.ar 
passes — but he sees several instances 
where children are in the act of 
being worn to death by thus working 
at Factories.” Nor does lie hesitate 
to confess his belief, after much 
scientific detail^ as laid before the 
Committee — that if the same causes 
continue to operate a few generations 
more, the manufacturers of Yorkshire, 
instead of being what they were fifty 
years ago, as fine a race of people as 
were to be found throughout the 
country, will be a very diminutive 
anddegenerated race. Mr Thackrah, 
surgeon, I^eeds, says, in reference to 
the more dusty oexupations, that the 
lungs are sooner or later seriously 
altered In their capacities, and the 
power of respiration diminished ; 
that after middle age, inflammatory 
affections or change of structure arc 
found in the lungs and air tube, and a 
number of malaoiea of other parts arc 
eoimecUid^ith or result from those 
ehongee m the pulmonary organs. 


He found men who had attained the 
ago of from forty to fifty (in dusty 
occupations) uliiiost universally dis- 
eased. With respect to tiie cliildren 
ill mills, if you ask them, “ Are you 
pretty well ?” Tiiey say, “ Yes.” 
They have not any particular ail- 
ment, but if you examine tlieni they 
have not tliat degree of h(?altli, that 
muscular power, ami that buoyancy 
of spirits to be found in cliildren not 
confined and congregated in mills. 
The iiisuflicieiicy of the jieriod of 
sleep he thinks a A'ery great cruelty 
of the system. And the same time 
of labour in mills he thinks more 
injurious tlian it would bo in private 
houses, or llie house manufacture. 
In the present state of things he 
iidnks that physical education, or the 
improvement of health, is most ur- 
gently reipdred ; and that is imp(>s- 
sihlc without some regulation that 
could give air ami exercise. 

The evidence of Sir Anthony ( ar- 
lisle shews a master mind. At every 
blow lie knocks'the right nail on tin* 
hea<I. From forty years* observation 
and practice, lie is s.atiftficd that \ igur- 
ous Jiealtli, and the ordinary duration 
of life, cannot be generally maintain- 
ed iiuder the circumstances of twelve 
hours* labour, day by day. lie speaks 
not of children, but of adults, llul 
during the growth and fonnaliou <»f 
the young creature, its liahility to 
deviate from the natural standard is 
much greater than in the adult. 1. n- 
less the young creature be duly ex- 
ercised and not overlaboured, duly 
fed and properly treated with regard 
to the needful regulatioriH of life, ail 
will go wrong. All domesticabul 
creatures that an kept in close con- 
finement, arid worked at too early 
an age, or too severely, become de- 
teriorated in form and vigour, and 
are more or less injured, so as to un- 
fit them for the performance of their 
ordinary and hanitual labours. And 
arc the young of tbebuinan race an ex- 
ception from the general law of life ’c* 
We must not, be saya, be deluded by 
outward shew, (’lilldren brought 
up from^ early^life in warm rooms 
may enjoy an apparent degree of 
health until almost the age or matu- 
rity, but they never obtain vigorous 
health. They are unfit to carry on 
a succeeding generation of liealthy 
human beings; nor is thtu cany tiling 
more hcreuitary than family ten- 
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dencies, particularly such as are en- 
gendered by sucb habits as arc hurt- 
ful to the first formation of physical 
structures. 

When atked if he does not think 
that the general custom of society 
which abridges the duration of la- 
bour during half tlie year, six winter 
months, (in factories how small tJie 
difference !) is dictated by llie nature 
and condition of Iminau beings— he 
answers, that it arises from tlie T^aw 
of Animal Life. In the wime.r season 
the whole animal creation requires 
greater rest than in the summer sea- 
son. Tlie whole creation, man, ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, insects, rise, if 
tiiey be day-(*r(‘atures, witli the rising 
sun, and go to rest witli the Hetiinii* 
sun, \vint‘*r and summer. Lveu the 
nortiirnal rrealures do wan(l(‘r 
all night; they only go out at twiliuht, 
and early in lln*. morning. DurinL'* 
the htillness of inidiiiglil, tlie whole 
creation is at rest. Dr llluiiflell, on 
the same' subject, ‘•eys {'imply and 
finely, “ day-hihour, I think, more 
consistent with health than ni-ht- 
laboiir. .Mniiv iminnils an' Ijy luiture 
nocturnal; man is not; to lliem the 
star-light is, 1 pn'suiiu', agre(‘ahle ; 
hut man finds it a pleasant tiling to 
belio]<l the light of the sun.*' 

All theiie are truths wiiicli it might 
heem any one might know; but enun- 
ciated by men of science, they strike 
tlie sides of a had systi'in like caimoi!- 
Imils. Do you think that a child 
under nine' years of ago ought to be 
doomed to habitual long labour in a 
J'actory ‘r Vnu or 1 say no — ami em- 
ployers laiigli at us ; JSir Anthony 
Carlisle says no — and they frown and 
bite tlioir lips. But he says more 
tlian — no; he says, “ iBy own opi- 
nion is, as a matter of feeling, that to 
do so is to condemn and treat the 
child as a criminal ; it is a punish- 
mctit which inflicts upon it the ruin 
of its bodily and moral health, and 
renders it an inelficient member of 
the community, both as to itself and 
iU progeny. It is to my mind an 
offence against nature, which, alas ! 
is visited upon tlie innocent creature 
instead of its oppressor, by the loss 
of its health, or the premature de- 
struction of its race.'* A sixty-two 
pound shot — from a rarroiiade — 
at point-blank distance — whiz — 
through the Factories. Ciiildren de- 
mand legislative protection, in Ids 


opinion, for their own sakes, and for 
the sake of future generations of 
EngUsli labourers ; becauK every 
succeeding generation will be pro- 
gresbi\(dy deteriorated, if we do not 
stop these sins against nature and 
Immanity. Nature has been very 
wise in punishing all the offences 
Ave commit against lier in our own 
person. If young jiersoiis betv»/een 
nine and eighteen are worked longer 
than twelve liours, including two for 
meals, their emjiloyers, he adds, mui>l 
consider them machines or mere 
animals, not nn>ral beings. Sir An- 
lliony dt>es himself Lu-eat honour by 
the spirit in wliich he speaks of lUe 
poor. On "Sabbath lei the children, 
}n» says, go t<» churcli — let the cliiirch 
be wtdl ventilated, and there from a 
good scholar and divine, let them 
derive instruction, moral and reli- 
gious. lie cannot, as inntu-rs now 
are, approve of Sunday schools. It 
i only chtOJging the w'eek-day labour 
of the body, for tin* Sunday labour 
of the mind. Li't tlie litth' worii- 
<>U( creature^ Jiave .-ome little lime 
for ri'po>e, for domestic enjoyment 
and inc-truction, and tor the e\er<*iso 
of llie dinnesiir and kindred Mfec- 
lioir^. ]'or 

“ ( rav-;!}' mvs t)»c miM physician,” 

1 am of opinion that tlie instinctive 
and natural {.iVcctions of tlie imluh- 
trions classes of socituy are mure 
j)ui4*, more sincere, and more active, 
than among the educated classes ; 1 
have witnessed sacrifices on the‘]vart 
of peojde in the lowest eondition of 
life, wlik h 1 never savv^ among peo- 
ple educated jutilicially from the 
commencement of life. Tiie yearn- 
ings t»f those people after their pro- 
geny, and ilieir filial affections, dis- 
paragt* the lieartless manners and 
colcl moraUi which too often prevail 
in fasliionabh* life.'* And is it not, 
in great measure, for sake of people 
in fasldonable life, with their “ heart- 
less manners and cold morals,^’ that 
the Factory-System, by its unnatural 
labours, dulls and deadens those af- 
fections in the hearts of tlie j)oor, 
which this man of experience and 
wisdom so truly and beautifully dt'- 
scribes 't 

Dr Blundell, on being asked what 
he thinks of some of the extreme 
cases of long-continued labour, with- 
out ijiterimssion for sleej), which 
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have sometimes occurred for months 
together at factories, involving chil- 
dren and young persons, n^plies^ 
that to convince him that it could be 
endured without great injury, would 
require evidence unbiassed and cu- 
mulative, and of several consentient 
witnesses ; and that, after all, he 
would wish for the evidence of his 
own sight and touch. Sir AV iJIiatn 
Bliggard, we perceive, on being ask- 
ed a somewhat similar question, 
answers, “ Horribly so.** From such 
labour, and from labour not nearly 
approaching it in continuance, such 
as is common in factories, Dr Bluu- 
dell would expect dyspeptic symp- 
toms, and all its consequeip*es ; ner- 
vous diseases ; stunted growtii ; lan- 
guors,* lassitude; general debility ; 
and a recourse to unusual stimulants 
to rid the mind of its distressing feel- 
ings. ‘‘ I look,*’ says he, “ upon the 
factory towns as nurseries ot feebh* 
bodies and fretful minds.” 

TJie evidence of Dr Parre is at 
once a medical and a moral lecture; 
nor is it pos>ihIe to peruse it without 
loving and venerating tlie man. To 
the usual questions about air and 
exercise, with due intervals fur rest 
and meals, he says all that need 
or can be said in one line — “ they 
are so essential that without them 
medical treatment is unavailing 
and tlien he says solemnly — “ Man 
can do no more than he is allowed 
or permitted to do by nature, and in 
attempting to transgress (he bounds 
Providence has pointed out to him^ he 
abridges his life in the exact propor- 
tion m wlpch he transgresses the 
laws of nature and the Divine com- 
mand.” There is to us something 
sublime in its simplicity, in the fol- 
lowing answer to the question, if 
twelve -hours -a- day labour be as 
much as the human constitution ran 
sustain without injury ? ” It depends 
upon llie kind and degree of cjxcr- 
tion; for the human being is the 
creature of a day, and it is possible 
for the most athletic man, under tlic 
highest conflicts of body or mind, 
and especially of both, to exhaust in 
one hour the whole of his nervous 
energy provided for that day, so as 
to be reduced, even in that short 
space of time, to a state of extreme 
torpor,^ confounded with apoplexy, 
resemUing, and sometimes teriniim- 
tiog In death* The injury is in pro- 


portion to the exhaustion of the sen- 
sorial power. Let mo take the life 
of a day to make myself clearly un- 
derstood. It consists of alternate 
action and repose ; and repose is not 
Budiciout without sleo]). Tlie alter- 
nation of the day and the niglit is a 
beautiful provision in the order of 
Providence for the liealing of man, 
so that the night repairs the waste of 
the day, and he is thereby fitted for 
the labour of the ensuing day. If 
lie attempt to live two days in one, 
or to give only one night and two 
days’ labour, he abridges his life in 
the same, or rather in a greater pr<»- 
porlion — for as bis days are, so w ill 
be his years.” 

Dr Parro was in Iiis youth enga- 
ged in medicnl practice in the West 
Indies — in the island of Barbadoes. 
lie informs us, that there the labour 
of children and very young ])ersoiis 
consisted in exercising them in ga- 
thering in the green crop:^ for the 
stock — not in digLdng ov c*arrying 
manure. Such long continued la- 
bour as that by \\ Inch the children 
in our bu tories are enslaved, would 
not have lieen credited in Barbadoi's. 
I’he employment of the Negro c*hil- 
dren was used only as a tniiniinr for 
health and future o(‘cupation. l*er- 
liaps the sellishness of the owneis 
saved tlunii from sacrifice. Bt* it so. 
Here tlie belfishin^ss of the eni|dov- 
tu's sends lliem to saerifieo. Dr 
P'arre boldly speaks the liulh — In 
Phiglish factories every thing whielt 
is valuable in manhood, is saeiifn'cd 
to an inferior advantage in childhood. 
You purchase your advantage at the. 
price of infanticide ; the profit tlins 
gained is death to the child.” Poli- 
tical PN:onomy,he urges, ought not to 
be suffered to trench on \ ilal Ph'ono- 
iny. The voice of thc^ profession would 
maintain that truth, and never assent 
to life being balanced agaimti. health. 
That the life is more than the meat, 
is a divine maxim, which W(* are 
bound to obey. The vigour of the 
animal life depends upon the perfec- 
tion of the blood, and the* balance 
preserved between the pulmonary 
and aortic, circulation; but in the 
aortic circultition, there is also a ba- 
lance betw(‘eii th(3 arterial and the 
venous systems, and the heart is the 
regulating organ of the whole. If 
tJie arterial circulation be too much 
exhausted^ an at^cunnilatioii takes 
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place on the venous side — tlio blood 
is deteriorated, and orgJinic diseases 
an^ produced, which abridge IH’e. 
Hut there is another, and a higlier 
eflect, tor man is to be considered as 
sometliing vastly better than an ani- 
mal ; ami the eflect of diminishing 
tlie i>o\ver of the heart and arteries, 
by ov(»r-]ahour in a confined atnio- 
s))liere, is to deteriorate tlie blood, 
and thus to excite, in the aniniul part 
of the mind, gloomy and discontented 
trains of thought, wliich <listurb and 
destroy iiuman haj)pim»ss, and lead 
to hahits of over- stimulation, 'i'lie 
ronectingor spiritual mind gradually 
becomes debased ; and unless edu- 
cation interpose to meet the dilVu-ul- 
ti«‘3 of the case, the being is neces- 
sarily ruined, both for the ])resent 
and tor future life. A entilation, ex- 
ercise, ami dimiiiislied exeriio]i in 
lh(‘ Factories, are tluM cfoia* the ino'^t 
oh\ ions im»aiiH of doimr so, joim d t<» 
tli(‘ chaiiLo* of ideas r(‘'‘ijlting from 
an education adajUml to tlie spiritual 
nature of man. Dr Fame ihen fore 
views nunission ol the Jjours of la- 
bour iiii])osc(l upon (‘liildreii ami 
younu’ |n'rs(jns in Factoiies, not only 
as a btmefn, but as a duly ; and em- 
phatically adds, that, speaking not 
<mly as a ]>hysician, a ('hristian, and 
a par(*iit, but also Irom the c<»mmon 
sympalliies of a man, llie State is 
bound to afford it. 

I'lie sentiments and o]>inions of Mr 
Surgeon < in-en, of St Tlionia^V Hos- 
pital, are equally excellent. 'I hey do 
Jionoiir to his hiuul and heart. He d«»- 
nounces the system wliich demands 
uniform, loiig-contimied, unimcrinit- 
ted,aml thercfoia' wearisoim% though 
perhaps “ light” work, from childreu 
(or adults), w ithout air or exercise — 
and wdlh meals hurried ami oftmi 
scanty. He draws a frightful picture 
of the maladies that must be engen- 
dered by such a kind of life — and 
fears, that this c()untry will have 
much to answer for in permitting 
the growth of that system of em- 
ploying < Jdldren in Faetories. They 
shotdd not be sulTered to become 
“ victims of avarice.” AV«‘ do not 
believe tliat there is a medical man 
of any character in Britain, wdio 
would hesitate one moment to de- 
clare his belief, that the average la- 
bour, the year through', bir a fuU- 
grow^n, strong, and iienlthy man, 
ought not to exceed twelve hours, 
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meals included. From nineto twelve, 
Mr Oreen thinks six hours in the 
tw'enfy-four eiiougfi ,* and that from 
tw'elv(‘ upwards, the hours should be 
gradually increased to the maximum. 
All the eminent medical men, whose 
evidence is giviui in tlie re])ort, are of 
oni* opinion rc'^pectiiig inlaut labour. 
Fight Iiours’ work, eight hours’ sleep, 
and eight liours’ recreation, is the. 
allotment of the twenty-four, wdiicJi 
seems most agreeable to nature to 
some of them, for adult.-*. But to the 
great majority of employers of all 
kinds of labour, such a Inimanc divi- 
sion of th(» day must seem very pre- 
])Osterous ; for as man w^as born to 
trouble, an the sparks fly upw'ards, 
so, according to their erec<I, was he 
])oni to lahour, as tlie sweat drops 
ilowuiwarcls. Are not tiie poor the. 
“ W'orkiiiij elas*-es‘r” Then let them 
W'ork — work — work. If they are to 
rest hours and liours on w'eek-days, 
]>ray, w luu is ilie us(i of tjo* Sabbatli y 
Work the (,liief j*!nd and wJioh* 
DiitN' of .Man. 

Ao]>ody dreams, tliat in ibitain 
lahour can now he a]>p(»rlioned to 
men, w'oiikui, and cldldrtui, accord- 
ing to tin* laws of nature. AVe are 
in a most unnatural state. But W'e 
ought, nevertheless, to remember 
that tlnu’c are laws of nature; and 
sometimes in extremity even to con- 
sult them, that nature may not, see- 
ing w't* lutNc flung ofl* our allegiance, 
abdicate the throne, and leave ns to 
grope onr groaning way tliroui'Ii the 
empire t>f C haos and old Xiglst. 

It is a general rule wdtlionl excep- 
tion, that all writers are blocklieads 
who sign theinselvi*s A'index. 'I'Jie 
Adiulex of the Halifax and Hudders- 
liehl Ivxpress, is tlie First Blockhead 
of his year. There has been imicb 
said, says he, ** about the length of 
the liours of lahour. 1 will, for the 
infonmation of the public, lay before 
you an account of the customs of our 
inaiiufaeturing neighbours of both 
continents. In the Stales of New' 
York, Ohio, Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
generally thiough the United States 
of America, tin* hours of labour in 
mills are from sunrise tosiniset. 'flic 
bell rings at three o’clock v. .m., the 
mill begins to run at four, and t on- 
tinues till eleven m. ; they rest two 
hours during the heat of the day, 
(which they do no! in Halit. 
H.itldersfieldDand run t'vonionc 
r 
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to seven p.m. or thirteen hours per day. 
In the winter lialf-year, they com- 
mence atlialf-past five a. aj., and run 
till twelve o’clock; dinner one hour, 
and run from one e. m. to half-past 
seven r.M. i.t\ thirteen hours auda-half 
per da.v.'’ ^’ery well— they niii too 
loiitr.and probably too fast— and what 
does all this runnjn|g^ prove as to the 
right time and ratio of running V 
.But Vindex thinks he has gained a 
great victory over something, and 
thus brays the Ass of tlui Express. 
“ This is the routine in the laud of 
liberty and eijuality, the chosen land 
of freedom and independence, wliere 
personal and public liberty are en- 
joyed in a perhaps greater extent 
than ill any other nation of the world.’' 
Is he sarc^astic on Jonathan ? No I he 
is as serious as a chamberpot — as Mr 
Twiss. Ill the chosen land of free- 
dom and independence,” men work 
from sunrise to sunset, thirteen 
liours all summer, and half an hour 
longer all winter — and tlierefore it is 
right. Does lie noi s(*e, that by bis 
owm statement they are steam-di i\ en 
slaves ? 

In Germany, the Netherlands, and 
France, again, he says ‘‘ they run 
from five a. .m. till eight \\ .m., with 
one hour interval — foiirteiMi hours 
per day. They receive their wages 
every fortnight, on Saturday after- 
noon, when lh(*y stop at live i*. m.; 
but on the alternate Saturdays they 
work up the tliree liours, and actu- 
ally run till ten o’clock at ni^ht. 
This, let it bo noted, is seventeen 
liours’ labour for that day.” 

Yes I let it be noted. We hope 
— we suspect— that it is not true. 
If it be, who set them running seven- 
teen hours every alternate Saturday r 
and who desires not that they should 
stop ? They beat the “ routine in 
the land of liberty and equality” all 
to sticks. 

“ A manufacturer,” who last year 
published a letter to Sir John Cam 
Hobiiouse, is a queer Friend of the 
Poor. “ Necessity demands it of 
them,” he says, “ and necessity sel- 
dbm gives any other reasons for its 
orders.” The labouring classes,” 
he continues, “ know this truth in- 
stinctively. Th^y are seriously im- 
pressed with it from childhood ; 
they know it in manhood by expe- 
rience! and they think it not a 
hardship to labour, but a hardship 


and an imputation on t^ieir charac- 
ters to be idle. It is a reproach 
among the respectable of the lower 
classes to live without visible occu- 
pation, which is at once an imputa- 
tion upon their honesty, and a slur 
upon their character. When, how- 
ever, 1 come to reduce these aspira- 
tions and beiievolout wishes to prac- 
tice, and when 1 come to consider 
the practical coiisequeiices of such a 
measure, even itt ii.s most modified 
application, upon tho'^e whom it 
proposes to heiietit, I find such phil- 
authropy as lids ipiite until for daily 
wear — a mere closet Ky.steui of phi- 
losopliy — a dreamy abstraction — ami 
as mistaken and galling a kiIldlle^s 
as it would be to cJolbe the working 
classes in purple velvet, or ljroca<le, 
and regale them with the elegancies 
of high life, umiilbUhe <*alls of want, 
and the cries of poverty.” Does a 
“man live without visible employ- 
ment” who is seen working in a fac- 
tory l4‘ii iioiirs a-day ? Would it lie 
“ a serious imputation on bis cha- 
racter” to be seen constantly so 
occupied r An “ imputation on his 
honesty ’ A Bill to secure ten hours’ 
lahuiir, “ a dreamy abstraction !” “ A 
mistaken and galling kindness,” to 
equalize the labour in Faclories 
with ail labour out of them I CJieek 
bldrt, canvass trt»vvser8,and no stock- 
ings — f(>r such will continue to be 
their dress — likened “ to purple vel- 
vet and brocade I” The man's name 
must be Vindex. 

What a Bet of lazy, idle, disrepu- 
table, dishonest fellows are mas<»ns, 
bricklayers, and carpenters ! The 
wonder is, how any house is cmt 
seen rising from the foundation. 
The average of actual agriciiliuial 
work is not, through the year, uim? 
hours. In harvebt time, it is, no 
doubt, long and severe ; and sorely 
wearied often are men, women, and 
children. “ A manufacturer” is fa- 
cetious on the clod-hoppers. Ail ar- 
gument, he says, founded on “coun- 
try air, a temperature of hOdejjrees, 
south aspect, dry feet, brjiwny limbs, 
and rosy cheeks, is, to say the least 
of it, ‘ a most lame and impotent 
conclusion.* ” Agiicultural labour- 
ers, such as drainers and ditchers, 
stand on very weak ground when 
priding themselves on “ their diy 
feet;” bu^ on very strong, when 
pointing to their brawny limW “Tlio 
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human frame and constitution will 
become,” he says, acclimated” to 
any thing ; and, no doubt, they will ; 
but thougii there may be health in 
the factory, as well as the field,” it 
lias been proved tliat tliere is not so 
much. It is cruel to tell little boys 
and girls that they will he “ aedi- 
mated” to any thing; and then slmt 
them up for fourteen or fifteen hours 
a-day in a sort of oven. Such treat- 
ment is more ]>hilosophical than 
(Jhristian. Lest “ justice Rliotild 
degenerate into cruelty,” it has been 
enacted, that no convict condemned 
to hard labour shall work above ten 
liours a-day. And we have iieard 
of Inuievolent indiv idiials iuisying 
themselves about tiie hulks, though 
there the actual labour is in summer 
considera])ly less than ten, and in 
vv^inter than <‘ight hours; and healthy 
liiilking jellows lliey are iii conse- 
{jueiice; n<»r, iu (Uir opinion, would 
it he ami^s to add to tlieir labour tlie 
hours tiuil, uinler Mr Sadlers 
IVill — or iny I.ord Ashley's — will be 
taken from tliat of hone*-t men, wo- 
men, and diiidreii iu the Factories. 

We liave read a Pam]>hlet by Dr 
Jarnea Phillip Kaye, on the Moral 
and Physical ( 'ondition of the Work- 
ng ('lasses employed in the Cotton 
Manufacture iu Manciiester. It is 
rather too formally written, and ra- 
ttier too dogmatic. The writer, more- 
over, is a Political l>onom!st, and 
all for Free Trade, lie is of opinion, 
‘‘ that tlio?o political speculators 
(Mr Sadler among th(» number ) who 
propose a serious reduction of the 
hours of labour, tinprecodcd by the 
relief of commerrial burdens, and un- 
accompanied ])y tile introduction of 
a general system of education, ap- 
pear to be deluded by a theoretical 
cliiriiera.” We have perhaps written 
enougli already to shew, that it would 
lie more correct to say, that they are 
“ alarmed by a practical chimera” — 
namely, the Factory System. A ge- 
neral system of education would ap- 
pear, at present, to be your only 
true delusive “ theoretical chimera.” 
Is it not too absurd toprojvose to delay 
the correc’tion or removal of a posi- 
tive and particular evil before your 
eyea, till a blessing shall be realized, 
now floating at a dietanep before your 
imagination ? A general system of 
education indeed ! Let us first have 
some education on a small scale — • 


here and there — and especially 
among the Factories. It would be 
well were all capitalists IHce Dr 
Kaye’s friend, Mr Thomas Ashton 
of Hyde, of wliose establislimont we 
perceive Mr Co-een (surgeon) also 
speaks in terms of the highest praise, 
in his evidence before the Commit- 
tee. But we respect Dr Kaye’s cha- 
racter, and we admire his talents, — 
and shall enrich our Article with an 
extract from his Pamphlet, He thinks 
that tlie evils affecting the vv'orking- 
chisRos in Manchester, so far from 
beiijg the nece>5-ary results of the 
manufactory system, furnibh evidence 
of a di‘^ea*-e which impairs its ener- 
gie*-, if it does not threaten its vital- 
ity. The iiH‘rea‘^e of the manufac- 
turing csliihli-hmenls, and the consc- 
(pient colonization of the district, 
liave lieen exceedincrly more rapid 
than Oic growth of it*' civic establish- 
ment«. And lie then dwtdls forcibly 
on the immigration of IrisJi as one 
chi(‘f source of the demoralization, 
and con‘'e(jiient pliybicnl depression 
of the ])eople. ft is one; and no- 
body lias slie wn that so well as 3Ir 
Sadi(M\ Hut when Dr Kaye says, 
“ tliat, some years opo, tlie internal 
arraiitremcnls of mills {nrnc so much 
iitiprov^ d^') as re«:nrded temperature, 
ventilation, elearilinrs^, and the pro- 
per separation of the sexes, wcic 
such as to be extremely objection- 
able” — we stop. That is indeed 
blinkiiiir the Bill. Settiiiir aside, how- 
ever, for the ])rebent, the differences 
of opinion as to the causes of the con- 
dition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion of 3laiu‘hester, we tliank Dr 
Kaye for the following powerful pic- 
ture : — 

“ Political economy, though its ob- 
ject be to ascertain The means of in- 
creasing tlie wealth of nations, can- 
not accomplisl) its design, without at 
the same lime regarding their hap- 
piness, and, as its" largest ingredient, 
the cultivation of religion and mora- 
lity. With unfeigned regret, we are 
therefore constrained to add, that the 
standard of morality is exceedingly 
debased, and that religious obser- 
vances are neglected amongst the 
operative population of Manchester. 
The bonds of domestic sympatliy are 
too generally relaxed ; and as a con- 
sequence, the filial and paternal du- 
ties are uncultivated. Tin* artisan 
has not time to cherish these teel- 
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ings, by th(^ familiar and grateful 
arts which arc their constant food, 
and W'khoiit wliicJi nourishment they 
perish. An apathy heniimhs his spi- 
rit. Too frequently the fallier, en- 
joying perfect health, and with ample 
opportunities of employment, is sup- 
ported in idleness on the earnings of 
Jiis oppressed clnldren ; and on the 
Ollier hand, wlien age ami deerepi- 
tude cripple the energies of the ])a- 
rents, their adult children abandon 
them to the scanty inainlenance de- 
rived from parocliial ndief. 

“ That religious observances are 
exceedingly neglected, we have had 
constant (ipportiinities of ascertain- 
ing, in the performance of our duty 
as Physician to the Ardwick and Aii- 
coats Disiiensary, wJiich frequent- 
ly conducted us to the houses of tlie 
poor on Sunday. \V ith rare <‘X( ep- 
lioiis, the adults of the \a‘'t popula- 
tion of i^.t,l47, contained in Districts 
Nos. 1, i!, 3, I, spend Suinlay either 
in supine sloth, in sensuality, or in 
listless inactivity. A certain p<ution 
only of tJie lahoiiriug classes enjoy 
even heal thtui recreation dh that day, 
and a very small ii umber fre(|uent 
the plac(^'^ of worship. 

Ila\ing eminieratcMl so many 
causes of plivwieal <iepression, ])er- 
liups the most <iire<‘t proof of the ex- 
tent to which the etVect co(*xists in 
natur.al tdliance witli ])f>verty, may 
be derived from t)ie records of the 
medical ciiariiies of tin* town. Du- 
ring the year prei-ediu;; July, Is.'U — 
patients were treate d at the 
Jioyai Inlirmary — 47J at tin* 1 louse 
of ilecovery — at the Ardwick 
and Aiicoats Dispensary, of which 
< subtractingorie-sixth as belonging to 
the townsliip of Ardwick wei e 

inhabitants of Manchester — perliaps 
at ilie Workhoust* Dispensary, 
and l.jOU at the ('hildren’s, making 
a total of 'J.SSO J, without including 
tin; Lock Hospital and the I’ve In- 
stituli<in. ‘It to this suru,' says Mr 
Kolxftton, engaged in inakirig a si- 
milar caleulation, ‘ we were 1 ur! her 
to add tin* ineornparabJy greater 
amount of all ranks visited or aclvi- 
scd a» private patients l)y the whole 
body (not a Hinall one) of ])rofes- 
hloiial men; those prescribed for by 
cbemhitM and diuggists, scarcely of 
iDferlflr pretension ; and by lierb 
clocUirf) and quacks ; those who swal- 
low patent medicines ; and, lastly, 


the subjects of that ever flourishing 
branch — domestic medicine ; we 
sliould he compelkd to adtnit tliat 
not fewer, p(»rhapH,tlian three- fourths 
of the inhabitants of Mimchester an- 
nually are, or fancy they are, under 
the necessity of submitting to me- 
dical treatment.’ 

Ingenious deductions, by 3lr 
Iloherum, from facts contained iji 
the records of the l^yingdii-Hospital 
of JMaiichester, prove, in a dilVerent 
manner, the extreme dependence of 
the poor on tin; charitable institu- 
tions of tlie town. The average an- 
nual nuinbtu* i»f births, (deducted 
from a comparison of the last four 
years,) attended by tlie olhcers of 
the Lying-in (’liarily, is four tliou- 
sarul tliree biindred ; and the iiuni- 
her of births to the population may 
be assumed as one in tweiity^eigbt 
inhabitants, 'fliis annual av erag** id' 
births, therefore, represenls a jMqm- 
lati-m of PJtjbsh and assmnintr that 
of Manchester and the eiiv Irons to 
be more than om*-half of its 

iiihabitaiits aie, therid'ore, <»itJitr so 
<lestitutii or so degraded, as \o re- 
(piiri* the assistance of ]>uhlic, charily 
ill bringing their olfsyiririg into the 
world. 

“ 'file children thus ndrqded by 
the public, are ofti u neLdected l)y 
their parmils. The early age at 
which girls are admiiteil intf> the fai*- 
torie^, prevtmts their insjuirinir miu’li 
knowl«‘d.re of domestic economy ; 
and, even Mipposinir them to h‘i\<* 
ha<J accidental oppoi tunitii'S of ma- 
king thi- acquisition, the extent to 
which women are employed in the 
milN, does not, even after marriage, 
permit the gencual afqdlcatioa of its 
jirinciples. "J'he infant is the victim 
of the system ; it has not livril long, 
ere it is abandoiuul to the care, of a 
liireling or nei:rhhour, whilst its mo- 
tlier pursues her aiauistomed toil. 
Sometimes a little girl has the charge 
of the child, or even of tvyo or three 
collecleil from iieiglibouring houses, 
I’liUH abandoned to one wliose sym- 
pathies are not interested in its wel- 
faie, or vvdiosi* lime i.s too often also 
occupied in houseludd ilriulgiuT, the 
child is ill-fed, dirty, ill-rlothed, ex- 
posed to coltl and neglect ; and, in 
coiiseipuuice, mon* than one-half of 
the ollsprihg of the poor (as may be 
proved by tlie bills of inortnlity of 
the town) die before they have com- 
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|)leto(i their fiitlj year. I'he stronp^ost 
survive; l)ut the same eauscs whh*h 
destroy the weakest, impair llie vi- 
f^our of the more robust; and hence 
the children of our manufacturing 
population are proverbially ])ale and 
sallow, though not generally emacia- 
ted, nor the aubj<.M‘ts of disease* We 
cannot subscribe to those exaggera- 
ted and unscientific accounts of the 
pliysical ailnients to which they arc 
liable, Avhich Jnive l)eeji lately revi- 
ved with an eagea inissand haste equal- 
ly unfriendly to taste and truth; but 
vv^e are convinced, that the operation 
of these caus<*s, continuing uncheck- 
ed through successive ginuMatlons, 
Would tend to <leprc health of 

the peopli' ; ami that consequtnit 
])hysical ills vv(»uld accumulate in an 
unhappy progression. 

“ W’e hifv (' avoi(h‘d allud.ing to e\ i- 
di‘Jic«‘ which is fouinhnl on ifcneral 
opinion, or dj^i^nids merely on mat- 
ters of perception ; and lia\4' chielly 
a\ ailed onrselv<*s of s»i» li as mlmit- 
ti'd of a st<itislica cl;;s-iii< ation. We 
may, however, ' perinitunj to add, 
that our own (*xp<M ieucc, confirmed 
*»y that of those nnniihers of our pro- 
fessioji, on wli(»se judgment, we can 
rely with tlie i:rcat(‘st conlidence, in- 
duces us to conclude, that diseases 
assuuKi a lower and imua* clironic 
type in Mancln‘stcr, lijaii in smaller 
towns and in airricultural ilistriclH ; 
and a residtuwe in the llosj)ii:tls of 
l aliidnjrgh, and ]>raclicc in the Dis- 
jieiisaries amoiiLr^'t Uie most (iehaMul 
part of its in’ialfitanl^, enable^ us ti» 
adinn with • ojifnlcnce, that the dis- 
eases occurring hen* admit of less 
active antiphloji'tii' or de|)h»t(»ry 
treatment, than those incident to tin 
<h‘g^ra<i(Ml pojmlaiion of the old tiwvii 
i>f that city.” 

Wt‘ have iea<l i\Ir Roherton's ex- 
cellent tract, “ Remarks on the llcailh 
of I'biglish Mamiracturcrsf ’ and he 
does indeiul denu»lish i\Jr Senior’s 
assnmj)tion, founded, as Mr S.nllcr re- 
marks, on a series cd’ gro^'s mistakes, 
that a great iinproAement has taken 
place in the health of our tmimifac- 
luring populatiim. 'Fhe persoic- ])rc- 
Mimptuously calling tln'inseUes, par 
crce!lvnvt\ the rolilical Ixconomisls, 
are, with the ex4*(*ption of 'rinunsou 
and Torrens, grossly, Khaniefully ig- 
norant of statistics/ I/iki the wor- 
thies wo were <lealing with a few 
pages back, tlioy iiavk no i acts; but. 


unlike the wortiji4xs they theorize 
without tliem, and out of two or 
tbrecj ]>uny observations, proceed, by 
Avay of inductiorijto establish general 
laws. Sucli genera 1 laws last longer 
than rniglit be expecU^l, perliaps a 
few nionths,and afterwards are never 
more Jieard of on this side of tJie 
grave. Tlie indefati^jablti Political 
Kconomist.s forthwith set about ma- 
king’ a fresli bab-li of general laws, 
which tliey shovel out of their oven, 
in a strange state, at once doughy 
and crusty, hard to the irums, and 
sour to tlie palatt*, and by tliat small 
portion of the ]mblic, iufatuatedly 
addi<“ted to attiiinpts at fan* which, if 
not im[n aclicaljl(’, would prove fatal, 
“ with ‘^iiutUu ing noise rejected.” A 
liistory of their geiii*ral law s of po- 
jnilatimi, would atlbrd a rich treat to 
ih“ 'ujveis of tln‘ int*onNisient, the 
contradii tory, and the irrc‘concilable; 
ami ihv‘ mo't illu-uious suicides in 
that line aia ■^•nior and Macullocii. 
I itra-mulish ami ''Upera'^siuiue in 
oli-stiuacy a^ is the a pig being 

i.i compari-'on (‘a^y of p'U’sua**! on,- 
yet jwen lie has hc' u known, under 
the iiitlin'iice ol‘ the ‘•luUir oil his 
hurdles,” {.limiy to change Ids po- 
sition, and of a sudihui to turn his 
fail toward^ the smnh, that Icul long 
been alVromed l.y his ‘^nout. The 
hhiglisli PoorsLaws did he fora dozen 
yiuns angrily aceux' of beiiiL*' the. 
accuriJcil caux'ufall the horrors of 
an cxct*'''i\i jnrpulafiou; and for 
fiuir v ears ha'^ he lieeii as earnestly 
ass(uVmg-, that tliey have been the 
chief caU''C of keepin^'' population 
down — two as''(Mli<#ns tupially widi* 
of tie' truth, lie and Si'idor are at 
}>res»*ni deUghled, but not astonish- 
ed, ill tiic liealih and longevity of the 
inhabitants of Mauclu'ster; and great, 
mu'.i be tlu'ir scorn of ilndr admirer 
lb* Kayi*. .^lr Roberlon lias proved, 
that the nature of the present em- 
]>h»ymeat. of the pi'ople of Manches- 
lor renders existence itself, in tbou- 
saiuls of iustanres, one Kuig disease.’* 
Wo have soon in ibo oxtracl from 
]>r Kayi‘'s ])ampblol, from proofs 
given by Mr Roberton, lh.it during 
ISoO, the ]iatieiils ailinilled at the 
four great dispensaries amounted to 
indeptMidcntly of those assist- 
ed at other charitable institutions, 
.such as the Inlirmaiy, aimninting at 
least to U>,()00 more. To tin's lie 
adils many other calculations, winch 
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bring him to this conclusion, that 
** not fewer, perhaps, iluin three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester annually are, or fancy they 
are, under the necessity of submit- 
ting to medical treatment.’* To the 
evils of the Factory System his ob- 
servant eyes are wide open, and 
especially to the “ astounding ine- 
briety.’* The present inaniitacturing 
system, he shews, “has not produced 
a healthy population, but one, on the 
contrary, where there always exists 
considerable, and soinetiines general 
poverty, and an extraordinary amount 
of petty crime ; that in several re- 
spects, they are in a less healthy, 
and a worse condition than at any 
period within the two last cen- 
turies.” 

Dr Kaye, roren ing to the trei[iient 
allusions that have been made to tin' 
supposed rate of mortality in Man- 
chester, as a standard by which the 
health of the manufacturing popula- 
tion may be a’^certained, well ob- 
serves, that from the mortality of 
towns their comparative health can- 
not be invariably d(*(luced. I'or there 
is a state of piiysifral depression 
which does not terminate in total or- 
ganic changes, Avhich, however, con- 
verts existence into a prolonged dis- 
ease, and is not only compatible 
with life, but is prov(?rhially pro- 
tracted to an advanced senility. Hut 
even were this untrue, he tells us 
that there exists no method of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the average pro- 
portion of df?aths in 3fancJiester. The 
jrapcrfeclioii of the n‘i/i>ters is cucli 
as to baffle the ingenuity of the most 
zealous irnpiirer. 

This is perfectly conclusi vr (iffumst 
Senior and Maculloch — an«l for Mr 
.Sadler. Tlie (piestion of health is 
disposed of— atnl so we humbly thirdv 
is that of longe\iry— by Mr KayeVs 
own pamphlet. Hut “ the ingiumity 
of the most zealous inquirer” is not 
to be baffled even by the “ imperfec- 
tion of the registers” in Maiiebester. 
Mr Sadler, the best statistician in 
Britain, has studied the ri'gisters 
auch as they are, and dispose<f of the 
assumed longevity in unanswerable 
s^le. He takes the whole parish of 
Manchestei (thereby doing great in- 
justice to his own argument, as that 
parMi contains nearly thirty town- 
ships and chapelries, somi! of wliich 
are prfncipally agricultural), and ho 


finds that in the collegiate churches 
there, and those of Charlton, now part 
of the town, in the two churches of 
Salford, and in the eleven chapelries, 
including the Homan Catholic and 
other dissenting burial-grounds, there 
were interred, between the years 
18'2r and 1830 inclusive, 50,377 indi- 
viduals. Tlie mean population dn- 
riijg that time was i>28,u.‘iJ, giving a 
proporli(ai of I in 37 9-lotlis, as the 
annual mortality of the extended dis- 
trict included in the entire parisli of 
Manchester. In Salford the nunihiu* 
of deaths during the same term was 
006, the mean population liaving been 
or 1 death in every ;32'.. Yet 
it has l>oen stated over and over 
again, that the mortality iiad kept 
diminishing for half a c.uitijry ; that 
in ISll it had fallen so low as one in 
71, and that in 1821, the ]>roportioii 
was still smaller! In a peiititm from 
the mill-overseers of Krigidy against 
.Mr Sadler's Mill, lliey content them- 
selves with statin^^ tin* pri'portioii as 
1 in 5S ; and by way of heigfit(*niiig it 
by contrast, with gross i«*norance and 
assurance, they state that of Middle- 
sex as I in 26, having gone* ha'*k, we 
pre-<nTne, to the Sweating Sickness. 
Mr Sadler could not irel at all the 
burials; several hurial-t^rtninds, and 
among tliem St pL*t(M's,aie left out in 
his cah’ulation ; so that we may fairly 
state the proportion of deatlis iiry I in 
35 — a sad mortality for all FiiLrland, it 
lieallh and longevity are tt) he found 
in ])rightest bloom and most patriar- 
chal hearing in iVlanchester. 

ft is to he reinemhercd, too, that 
this iiioilality is fouinl in a popula- 
tion increasing immensely l»y imnii- 
t?ration. Vhe annual immii:irants are 
probably in the active period of lift* ; 
therefore, the cfiminunity will exhi- 
bit a correspomling dirninnlion in tln^ 
proportion of deaths, without that 
circumstance at all prciving any real 
iiicreaHe in the gcmeral liealth and 
longevity of the place. Farther, it is 
admitted on all haiuls, that the lon- 
gevity of the wealthier ela.sse« has 
all this while li<*en greatly improv ed ; 
therefore a vast excess of this mor- 
tality rests upon the poor. In Paris, 
where the mortality may he stated 
as 1 in 42, Dr V’illerrne found that 
in the first arondisseirnuit, where the 
wealthier inhabitants principally re- 
side, it was hilt J in 52; while, in 
the twelfth, principally iiilmbircd by 
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the poor, it was 1 in 24. Apply that 
to Manchester, and of the poor (alas ! 
how numerous !) take the poorest, 
and what a dismal despotism of 
death ! 

But Mr Sadler ^(oes into the very 
heart of his melancholy subject, and 
compares the proportion of those 
buried under and above the age of 
forty in Manchester (that part of it 
in which the registered burials are 
given together with the ages of the 
interred) with tlie corresponding in- 
((‘nuents of the immensely larger 
cities of l.ondon aiul Paris. What 
are the results ? To every 100,000 
interments under forty, there would 
be above that age, in London Git, 000 ; 
in Paris ori,l(M>; in IVlaneliester only 
— 7 // othn' wor(h^ 1 0,07.‘j /V/o' r 
v'aald s^/rrivrd that prrioff in 

M(inrhr,>ii r than in Landau, and 1 7,'^ 1 
fcu'vr than in Pan<, 'I'lie operative 
spinners contplain that lew of tlieni- 
sel\'<‘s survive forty ! ft is (joite true. 
(’alcMilalin:! the tne;m duration of life 
from rjiortality regisfi*!'^, it is in Lon- 
don about ‘>2 year**-, in Paris ;U, in 
Manchester lit years only ! fn other 
li.wns wljcre the same systmo pia*- 
N ails, it is still les** ; in 'siijckport, it 
is yt*ars <»nly, that town not ha- 
ving increased so rapidly as Man- 
cliester from imndjrration. 

We liave already touched incident- 
ally on the Crui'ltii'- p(*rpeirnte(i in 
the Factories. NN'hat is a biily-iadler ? 
A billy-rnllor i*^ a heavy rod, from 
two to three yards lonir, and <»f two 
inches diameter, with an iron i»i\ot 
at <*ac]i end. Its j>iiniary and pro- 
per function i** to nni on tin* top of 
the eording ovci tlie leediuij: cdoth. 
fts secondary and improper Omctitui 
is tf» ra]) litth* chililreu “ on llie head, 
making their heads crack, so ilnit 
you may hear the blow^ at tin* dis- 
lam‘e of six or eight yards, in spile 
of tlie dill and rolling iif the ina- 
cliinery.” Mr Wliiteh(‘ad, clothier 
at Si*.hoh*s, near fbdmdnh, a most 
vespectahle, and trust-worthy man, 
tells the ( 'ommittee, that often when 
a child, so fatigued as not to know 
whellier it is at work or not, falls 
into some error, the billy- spinner 
takes the billy-roller and says, 
“Damn thee, little devil, close b,** 
and tlieu smites it overjiead, face, t»v 
sliouldcrs. ft is very dilbcult, he 
adds, to go into a mill iii the latter 
part of the day— particularly winter, 


when the children are weary and 
sleepy— and notto hear some of them 
crying for being thus beaten. A 
young girl lias had the end of a billy- 
roller jammed throujrb her cheek ; 
and a woman in Holmfirth was beat- 
en to deatl). Wo have been taking 
another glance over the cruelties, as 
described by scores of witnesses, 
not a f(‘w of whom had been sufFcr- 
er«,butany detailed account of them 
would be sickeniiiff— -so \vc refrain. 
Suffice it to say, that unless the wit- 
nc*''‘ses be all liars of the first magni- 
tude, the billy-roller is in active em- 
ployment in many factories— that 
blac‘k-strap at frefpient work in 
them all — that ciifl^ from open and 
blows from clenched haIid:^ are pleii- 
tihd as b]ack]K‘nies — that ‘*ajnples 
are sh(‘wn of (‘very ‘Species of slia- 
kin'.r — and that tlu*r(* is no dearth of 
that perhaps mo^^t brutal ot alibca-lly 
]»uni''hanMit, kiekin;.*. 

'f o Ik* MPy-rolici cd or r*rrap))ed, 
alter pm haps haviii;,^ lu cri bucketed 
b/r failiuir ash ep, is had to endun*; 
still it to !;(» iiisjuisale matter 

lliat the pain— wood or leather. 
A blow frmii the fist is hateful: yet 
the iiaiid being in common use, the 
dec^radalittu is not in such cases 
utter, ihe boy \vi[K*s liis bloody 
nose, anil lie forL:iv(*s the fist of 1)10 
overlook(u-. Bui a foot— al;ir<:e,stink- 
iiiLft splay-foot— iiuiiLr suddenly out 
“ /r/fh (i i'lma,"' ere a hoy leas tinui 
by crouching to l iude or supplicate, 
"ava^o* as it is, y<'t more irj>uliinu'‘, 
and sends tti tiic coia* of tlie lieart 
the •'hame nf -lavtuy, that can 1 m* cx- 
iin_:ui'*lM‘d hut hy undying hatred 
and (h*adly revenge. \\ e wonder 
tliert* are no murders. But what if 
the Kicked he* — a girl! \\(.‘ do not 
mean a little girl, eight or ten yeai’A* 
old, for that is not the ])recise kind 
of brutality we are thinking of in a 
kicking to sucli a one as slie ; tlie 
worst of a kick in her case is, that it 
may kill her on the spot, or make her 
a cripple for life. We im an a girl 
w'jio, approaching to puberty, and iu 
lbos(^ boated regions they too soon 
lU’ach it, has something of tin* pride 
of sex, yierhaps of lM*auty ; and in 
])resence of her sweotlu'art, she lier- 
8 elf being chaste and not immodest, 
and many such tluuv are (*\cn iu 
Factories, feels her whole h(u»g (hv 
graded beneath that of a brute- beast, 
in her person suddenly assailed by 
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such shameful outrage from the 
lioof of a fiend grinning the vvhile 
like a satyr. Mr Sadler — exhibiting 
some black, Iieavy, leatliern thongs, 
one of them iixod in a sort of handle, 
the smack of which, Avhen struck 
upon tiu' table, resounded through 
the House — exclaimed, “Sir, I should 
wisli to propose an additional clause 
ill this bill, enacting, that the over- 
i»e(T who dares to lay the lash on the 
almost naked body of tlie child, sliall 
be sentenced to the tread-mill for a 
month ; and it would be right if tlie 
master, who knowingly tolerates the 
inilietion of this eruelty on abused 
infancy, this insult on parental feel- 
ing, this disgrace on the national 
character, should bear him company, 
though lie roll to the house of cor- 
vectiori in Ids chariot.*’ A montli in 
the tread*mill I Wliy, many a dis- 
lionest fellow gets that and more for 
but picking a bumpkin’s fob of his 
watch, or the pocket of his great- 
coat of a purse at the door of the 
tlieatre. I'he niaii who kicks a girl 
must not be suflered to pollute the 
steps of a tread-mill, or to violate the 
feelings of \ai:rants, llt‘ must bc‘ 
flogged privatedy and publicly, liis 
raw back denied plaster, his heail 
sliaved, and his carcass rlotlied in 
some ingeniously ignominious dress, 
of a substance guited to be ‘‘pit upon, 
and a board adjusted to liis posteri- 
ors, that his life may not be sacriliced 
by the continual kicking legalized by 
the legislative wisdom of the State, 
nor yet the feet of its inllictors soil- 
ed by contact with the “ sliame- 
ful parts of his coiistitulion.” 

If there be truth in Tnc? account we, 
liave tlius far given of tlie Factory 
vSyhtem, what must be the Moraliry — 
w(* mean the immorality of the boys 
and girls ! Mr Drake, a wortliy ma- 
Tiufactiirer, says, “ As far as 1 liave 
observed willi regard to morals in 
the Mills, tliere is" every thing about 
them that is disgusting to every one 
conseious of eoi rect inoralily. 'I'heir 
language is very imlecent ; and both 
Hcxes take great liberties with each 
Other in the Mills, without being at 
all aaharned of their conduct.” An- 
other ivitnesH aays, “ They are im- 
moral in all their conduct, doing 
to the Factories is like going to a 
Bcbooi, but it is to learn every thing 
that is bad.” Mr Benjamin Brad- 
shaw^ a witness of gi'cat intelligence, 


and a pious man, a preacher among 
tlic Methodists, says, “ They arc, ge- 
nerally speaking, ignorant and wick- 
ed, proverbially so; to liear them in 
the Factory, and see their conduct, 
would move any body with commi- 
seration that had any thing like a 
feeling of concern for the morals of 
his fellow-creatures; tliey are, in ge- 
neral, bad loan extreme.’*’ — But here 
the iletails arc far more painful than 
of the cases of cruelty, and some of 
them truly horrible. Many Faidories 
are the worst of brotiuds. Vet has 
MacCulloch many limes ]>uhlicly 
avowetl his belief, that females so 
employed are more virtuous than 
tliose who lead a rural life I lie, and 
others like him,shulting tlieir If^adeu 
eyes on all other facts familiarly 
known to all the rest of the world, or 
stupidly ‘^taring at them witli dogged 
determination" to misrepresent all 
they s(‘e, have fomided th(*ir misbe*- 
lief on tlie comparative number of 
illegitimate cliiblren. The simplest 
persons examined before the (’om- 
inittce know too well tin; caii^e of 
that elfecl, 'I rue it is, that “ that 
ellect defectivi* conies by cause.” — 
“ I have yet to learn,” sa\ s one wit- 
ness of a dillerent stamp, “ that Ihc 
jiromisiaioiiH int( rcourse of tin* sexes 
U lavourable to an increase of })opu- 
latioii.” — Fathers wept before ilu* 
(’omiuittee, thinking ef their own 
daughters, 'fhe l ontngion of \ice 
in the h(»ated and huddled Factory 
is dreadful, and the tlisea^e is rank 
among vt*ry ehihlliood. 'Diere is no 
need to argue about the matter ; to 
educe and deduce — like a blockhead 
to prov4» it so — or so; or like a dunee 
to proceed from tuemises to coiiclii- 
•hions, which, like a dray-horse, ho 
draws. There is the \ ici*— -the guilt 
— the sin — acting before our very 
eyes. And it luust be sliuiblereil at 
in its enormity, that in our horror 
we may lie ilriven on to iliscover and 
to apply a cure. Better in excitement 
tfi exaggerate, than in indifterence to 
extenuate moral evil. Our error in 
judgment in the one case velieinent- 
*iy insligatCH us on the right path to 
tlie attainment of a iiohli* end. In 
the other, it liobls us back from tak- 
ing evrii a few stejis, and in spite of 
all the misgiiiijgsthat will touch our 
hearts, reconciics us to what our 
awakened couHcieiu’c would con- 
demn, were we to contemplate 
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it without a passioa of pity and 
grii»f. 

Some years ap^o, certain printed pa- 
pers were put into private (iirculation 
by ])ersons in a dcicent rank of life, 
and belons^ing to tlic self- dubbed 
Political ICcononiists, in London, for 
which oflciice their autliors should 
have b(*en set in the ])illory, though 
that punislirnent lias t'allen into de- 
suetude, and is not now, even in 
such cases, authorized bylaw. I'liey 
suggested, or rather described and re- 
4*oimnend<?d various unnatural means 
to ])revent I'onception. .Miscreants! 
And it aj)])ears from the evidence! of 
more than one witness, that tracts 
as atrot'ious as tbe papers W(! liave 
alluded t<», have* been circ*ulated 
among tlie lartories — and, we fear, 
their hellish suggi‘stions act(‘d upon 
by great number'^, 'Hie lleverend 
(l.S. Hull says, “ that he cannot coii- 
C4*al from tie* (.'ommitr(‘e that he has 
fi-erpuMilly li(‘ard iVom tlu* paiauils 
Oi Viiung jiersoiis and other‘s vn- 
ga:i<'d in f'actories,hint^ niidremaiks 
Irom vrJiicl^ }i(‘ gailiercd ti/at im»aiis 
of tliat description we/a* la'sorteil 
t(»;'’ and hi*ing fart lier interrogated, 
he adds, — “ My disgust jirevtuneil 
im* from pursuing tlie subject any 
fartlier.'’ 

Vet tliink not tliat even the Factory 
System has utterly madicated all 
virtue from the female character. 
Many mastm’s tlien* an* wlio do all 
they «'an for their chihlien. It may 
s<*ein, l>ut it is not, invidious to men- 
tmn hy name om* out of many — ^fr 
Jidin M'ood, jimiiir of Hradford, of 
whom the K'’v. < i. S. Hull id’ Hierly 
thus spi)k(* a f<Mv days ago at a great 
Factoiv Hill nnuding held at >ot- 
lingham. “1 have the honourof living 
in tlie sami* parish with that <Ijstin- 
gnished ami henf»volent indiviiliia! ; 

I liavethe honour of siiperintemliiig 
a day-Hcliooi <'stahlis}u‘d hy him, and 
1 inform tliis assemblage, that he 
has lately taken on tnlditioiial 
liamls, in order that tit) children 
might bo left at liberty to attend 
that school. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the delight f4»lt liy him in put- 
ting that school on its legs, ami he 
sjiid to im*, ‘Sir, tii\t in tiii: uist 
U4)nM IN MY n4>iiiv'.’ The afl'4*ctioii 
that subsists between tin* employer 
and the children in iho whole' of 
Air Wood’s estahlishment, is mofe 
beautiful than I can express.” And 


who is the llcv. G. S, PmU V Tbe man 
who, next to Mr Sadler—not forget- 
ting bis admirable lay brother, llVcb- 
aril Oastler— has most strenuously 
exerted himself — sotd and body — in 
this holy cause. He had, at the time 
be was examined, Sunday-schools 
under bis superintendence contain- 
ing 510 scholars, one third of them 
being engaged in Factori<‘s. He has 
been led to conclude, from an obser- 
vation of tbe diilerent classes, that 
there is much more demoralization 
jirising from tluj Factory System, 
than Iroin any other system of em- 
pl4)ymerit fur the chihlren of the 
poor. Hut he says with great ear- 
nestness, in another part ot liis most 
iiistnictive evidence, “ 1 should 
ilo injiisti(‘e to many young persons 
who are brought up in the r.uttory 
System, if 1 did not say, that their 
ia4lij*'lry, iieatne*^^, and di^jmsitiori 
f4> impr4)V(* ilieiii‘iei ves, are beyond 
tli4» p4)werr> 4)f my 4-omiin*udaii4in. I 
hnowseveral ‘^uidi. 1 ha\ i? S4‘\ eral such 
f4Miia]es mnj)loye4l, under my super- 
intcndenci*, as Sunday-sidiool teai^h- 
ers, fur wiioi/i I do, and ought to (*n- 
t4‘rtaiu the greatest res})ect; but I 
would say, that these are exceptions 
to the gtnierality of yoinig persons 
brought up in F’act4>i ies.*’~T)ie ge- 
nerality ot th4?m, he says, are as un- 
lit as they pos'-ibly can' be to fill tht! 
important statiem of a cottager's Avife. 
Many cannot even mend a bole in 
their garments, or darn a stocking ; 
and he knew of one little girl whose 
lather was so an\i4nis that she should 
actjiiire the use of the needle, that 
“ when hi* was contimd at liomo 
himsi*If hy a lameness, he sat over 
lu'r, after lier return from work, with 
a little light rod in his hand, and in- 
sistcil on her mending her stockings, 
though she was falling asleep coiiii- 
niiaily, ami when slu* nodded over it, 
he gave her a very gentle tap upon 
the head with the rod.” — “ The Fac- 
tory-dolls,” as a working-inau calls 
them, can in no case make or mend 
their own clothes, nor in any w^ay 
supply the naiits of a family when 
they become mothers. 

Ill a letter in defence of tbe Goltou 
Factories, siddressed t4> Loial Al- 
Iborp, by Mr Ihilland Ibiole, tve 
bud lids passage, “ Tlie week which 
follows Whitsunday is a univeisal 
liolj-da}* in Alaiichester, and is cele- 
brated by processions of Sunday- 
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school children, assembled to tlic 
number of 25 to 30,000. Your Lord- 
ship might tliere see * the miserable 
victims of tlie Cotton Factory Sys- 
tem,* well clad, and often even ele- 
gantly dressed, in full health and 
beauty, a sight to aladden a monarch 
— not to be paralleled, perhaps, in 
the whole of the civilized world; 
and your Lordship would, I tirmly 
believe, draw this conclusion, that 
the hands employed in Cotton Fac- 
tories, so far from being degraded 
below their neighbours of the same 
rank in society, far exceed them in 
comfort, in order, and even in 
health.” 

This is very amiable. Mr 1 lolland 
lloole is a good-hearted, nor do we 
doubt, ail enlightened man, and the 
spectacle he speaks of we know, 
very beautiful. We have seen it. 
Many of the girls at Factories are of 
an interesting appearance — not a few 
lovely ; many of tli(‘ boys good-look- 
ing — not a few handsome; and the 
whole together, in their be^^t array, 
make a pleasant show. They are 
English. Blit there is much wan 
smiling there, and many woe-hegoiie 
faces, that “ vainly strusrgle at a 
smile ;” hundreds white as plaster of 
Paris; and scores of an indescribable 
colour/— of which the ground looks 
yellow glimmered over hy blue, — less 
like death than consumption, 'fliey 
are, in general, neatly c lad ; and 
strange if, on such an occasion, it were 
otherwise in La.icasliire ; too “ele- 
gantly dressed,” many of the girls 
are, we fear ; yet we must not be 
harshly critical on such a Iiolyday. 

One of the witnesses, — Thointis 
Daniel, an acute man, — says before 
the Committee, “as to the appear- 
ance of health of the children, (who 
walk in VV}iir,sunday-week pror<»s- 
Hion, j they are the most delicate juid 
the most feeble- look ing ; and as to 
their dressoH, it may be tliought very 
fine with them, and it certainly is 
attended with some expense, but it 
Is of no \ able; and the dresses are 
principally of white calico or cambric 
frocks, that make them look fine, and 
they take great pride in them, I have 
no doubt.” Thomas is no great 
admirer of Whitsun-week holydays. 
Ami far better, think we, were they 
dhtributed. In most places, there 
are btit two hoiydays in the whole 
year. A» for Lord Althorp, ho is 


perhaps a bettor Judge of fat cattle at 
a Show in Smitldield, than of lean 
Factory boys and girls in a Whit- 
sunday festival in Manchester, lie 
might, therefore, draw from such a 
sight such a conclusion as Mr Hol- 
land lloole firmly believes he would ; 
but such conclusion would lie illogi- 
cal. The “comfort” and “order” ap- 
parent in that well-garb<id and well- 
marshalled assemblage, transitory as 
a slow-fioating beautiful sunmicr- 
cloiid, seem almost to belong to a 
visionary world, before the eyes of 
him who has seen the discomfort and 
disorder of the real world, in whicJi 
the creatures of that pageantry are 
glad to get kicked and strapped, so 
that from his throne descends not the 
llill^'-roller. 

( 'ontrasl the pii*ture painteil hy Mr 
Holland lloole, with one ofaHimilar 
kind by Ehenezer Elliot, — “ i*re>i»»ri 
Mills,” a Jiibili*c» in crlebi alimi 
of tlie llefonn l>ill. We take it 
from this year's Amulet, an Annual 
always full of<?ood tliint^s. Eheue/er 
l.iiliot is next — not behind ( rahht* — 
the greatest i*oet of the Poor. A ml 
he calls poetry ( did not we ourselves 
nsethesaine words Ixdbre him, in the 
Modes?) “impassioned truth.” 

The <hiy t’.iir, tie* canru)!! roar’ 

( old blew the braeinu narth. 

And Pi*e.*ron’s indU !>y tliosj-ai.iis part’d 
Tlieir little captive's foitls. 

All in their best they pnfid the strct t, 
All ^iad that they were tree ; 

And san^ a ^u^g with voices sweet — 
They sang o( lihtity I 

‘‘ But horn ’heir lips iho rose h. id 
fake * deathufulite* they ’iunU'it ; 

And J’tiil as each pass'd by, 1 ‘aid, 

Alas! is that a chdd ? 

I'iag.swavtd.rtnd men — u ghastly rrew— 
March’d with them side hy side ; 
Wilde hand in hand, and two l>y two, 
They moved— a living tide. 

Tbouisands and thousands — oh, so 
white ! 

With eyes so gk*‘- 2 vd and dull 1 
Alas ! it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful ! 

“ And, oh, till* pang rheir voices gave, 
Refuses to depart! 

' This is a wailing for the grave !' 

I whisper'd to iny heart. 
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** It was as if, where roses blush’d, demand. \Ve call not even for an 

A sudden, blasting gale, mtenne degree of diHapprobatioii** on 

O’er fields of bloom bad rudely rush’d, the Hupporters of the syhtein out of 
And turn’d the roses pale. which such evils inevitably iirisi?. 

But wc denounce ilie system itself, 
“ It vvus as if, in glen and grove, as it now works ; and we call down 

The wild Invds ^udly sung ; hlesslmrs on the heads of all men 


And every linnet mourn’d its love, 

And every thiu^li its young. 

It was as it, in dungeon gloom, 

Where cliain’d Oespair reclined, 

A sound eanui from the living tomb, 

And hymn’d the pas-sing wiini. 

“ Ami wliih; tb^y sanj;, and though tin 
smiled, 

My soul groan’d heavily — 

Oil 1 who wonld wish to h.ive a thiid ! 

A mofln r who would he 

The contagion of \ir( sjuemln 
from tin? l‘’art(»ri<*'-. Tiiov ire, many 
of them, nurseries of pro-liiution. 
Ill bad timcs^-and Iio\v Ioul^ is i*' 
simu* tiu*y hate been ^rood r — iu b id 
time<, wiiieli are, like dmiiotis' \isis, 
many and short he! ween — sht»a'scue 
t'eiit. itito the stnnUs, to sjnitne, *'in, 
and dealii. So sat s the evidinn-e — 
and is it possible to disludiese itr 
'riiatcvil is in the luu'torj'-system ; 
and, alas ! in many a system be- ldi^''. 
Is it, thendbie, to be tlenied, over- 
looktnl, let alone, uiven up ns hope- 
li'ss (lorl forbid wa* should caium- 
niatf* l)u‘ poor creaiiires wi; but be- 
lieve in soria^w' vvliat tl; 'ir ]>aients 
have toi<l us ; — and \v(' Uo not, like 
.Mr Mill, call on “ ]eiri.'‘laiion,” or tin* 
“ powiu’ful agency of popular sanc- 
tion,” to (lin'd .III intense degree 
of disapproliation” on such sufi’en rs 
and siriiKM’s: but wi* call on both to 
do wbat llu'v i-au for tln'ir ])rot<’c- 
liou Irom such woe and sin li wiek- 
('dness. 

\Vi' (‘all not even •* for an intense 
degree of disajiprobaliou ’ on tin* 
overlookers ainl otlieis, who, it has 
been proved, are too fre([neut]y 
guilty of very great barbarities, 
Tlieir temper, their ]'atlence, must 
be often severely tridl. Xay,som(*- 
times the} are cruel from a s(*iise of 
duly. The strap rous(’s the soundest 
sh'eper — the most callous feel the. 
hilly. roller, Slav(*H will grow up 
Into tyrants. With mort* sleep and 
more rc^st, then* would he far less 
puninhinent — tln^n* would then be 
no call tor cruelty ; — th4» supply, W4‘. 
presume, would bo regulated by the 


who are striving to reform it. Some 
of the modes in wddeh legislation 
can vve.aken tlu^ tendency of such 
(ivils to increase” liave been shewn; 
and though the regulations it may 
enact will leave many eviis to be be- 
wailed, some; — irincli — nav', great 
diminution of them may before very 
lonci b(* (dVecU'd ; — (‘iionirb to justify 
still better and bright(?r bo\»cs of the 
distant futuic. 

Such is the Factory Sv'-tem which 
^Ir Sndhu- lias so nobly striven— 
with soiii»‘ nobh.* eoiuljutorN — to de- 
prive of its stiT:L^ I>nt how will that 
lx* done by hi- Hill ITe stinfr will 
-•tili !>e iu the in»)n-tcr; but mucli of 
t/ic venom »vill be laktui from if, .and 
what i*' lefi will not he luixtal. For 
i'r-t ot iui, it prohi!)’.!'" tlx* labour of 
iuiaijfs under the aiu* ef nint* year.**. 

I low mueli may, in time, be learned 
at honu' or at seiiool, Ix'fore tiie ex- 
pirali»)ri of that pel iod, lunv worse 
than lost ! How many little domestic 
arts and appliances, in which cbiUl- 
ren of tlx' s;une tender y(‘avs are so 
skilful, “ fiinonL^ the rural villages 
and binuh!” And b(*tt(*r far e\('ii 
than those, ln>w much of tiiial aflec- 
lion '-v\ t'eteniiiui* the -eJi<(* of duty, 
a "eii-e, .d.i*’ ! iu llm-e di -tricts witli- 
in m.iny miserai>I** tamilie-^ ullmdy 
unknown I ( ’hililieu may tlion learn 
tO".}}' their prayers, and their jiaiTiits 
will ix'lMj’j)y to bear tlx'in doiri" so 
— 1<» 'x’e their little arms and bauds 
in the aitiiude of ]uay(.‘r, uiiscnrred 
and iirxii.-colouiaul by cruel wounds. 
Now', j>ray»u* must seem to too many 
vvretchv d parents a mockery — or 
worst* than a imvckerv from such livid 
lips ; and bow can tlie poor creatures 
Li'l ibrouLdi a prayer under a load of 
weariness,— struggling, or sinking 
without a struggle, into the short 
respite of sleep ! 

Then 10 nil Ix'tvveen nine and 
eighteen years, actual work, exclu- 
sive of me.’ils and refn'shment, is to 
lx* limited to— ton houis. Ten lioiirs! 
limitml to ten hours ! Is there not. 
Sir,” - indiirnantlv exclaims the elo- 

(luenU^uldreiihslTieiul— ‘‘senn'ihing 

inexpressibly cruel, nioit disguiting- 
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ly selfish, ill thus dt tempt! 11/2; to as- 
certain the utmost limits to which 
infant labour and fati/riie may he car- 
ried, without tlieir certainly occa- 
sioning misery and destruction !— 
the full oxteiii of [)roiliablc torture 
that may he safely inflicted, and in 
appealing to learned and experien- 
ced doctors to fix the precise point, 
luwond which it would be murder to 
proceed !*’ To the humane mind, 
somcwliat inconsiderate in its mer- 
cifid disp^osition, it at first seems as 
if Mr Sadler’s own Hill were Iiar- 
!>arous. It cuts olV hut one hour — 
— or two— (aye, in many cases, three 
and four, and five,) from the weary 
working-day, and still leaves child- 
ren slaves. But poor people, young 
ami old, must ivurk, and tlu‘y ar(‘ 
willing to >vork. E\en in on(‘ liour 
may then be developed many bless- 
ings. In one hour are now crowded 
countless curses. Hut on or take ofi* 
twenty pounds, w'hen a strong niaifs 
hack hears Juo, and he slackens his 
pace in pain, or increjises it with 
pleasure, beneath the loaded, or the 
lightened burden. 

Hut the mercy is to bo shewn 
not to their mere bodies, but to 
their minds. Yes 1 they hav(’ niimls 
— and what is more, hearts, and im- 
mortal souls. Many who harangue 
and scribble about the education of 
the people, forget that, — or perhaps 
they do not believe if. \^e, who 
liave been called lovers of intellec- 
tual darkness amcMg tin? low er ranks, 
liavc wished to see the torch of 
knowdedge lighted at the sun of lle- 
vciation, that it may burn, a shining 
and a saving light, over all the JamI, 
undirniiied by mists, and steady in 
storms. 

Hut what mind's — to sny nothing 
of hearts and souls — can there he in 
those Factories ? Many of extraor- 
dinary — of surpa«^sing worth. They 
liave sent w'iluesseH to* the ('omriiit- 
tee wlio are an honour to England. 
They have', sent delegates o>er great 
part of tlu; nortli, whom to despise 
would prove the proudest ariitoi rat 
to be despicable, man to man. “ What 
lessons hail they known V” Ther(» is 
the mystery. Hut in that clamoroim 
and doleful region they found silence 
aad light, in wliich llie powers and 
faculties of their minds grew up to 
no unstately strength ; as one some- 
times sees trees green and flourish- 


ing, though their leaves he somewhat 
dimmed with dust, and their knotted 
holes begrimed with the smoke — 
with the soot of cities. 

And wdiat are their liearts? We 
have seen them, and groaned to see, 
W'itlier(ul and rotten, or w'luui crush- 
ed, full of ashes. Hut all are not 
such. Naturt^’s holiest affections 
liave, ill thousaiida of cases, there 
survived botli the miUKwv and the 
blight. Th(» prodigale hf>y, wdio may 
have cursed his own father to his 
face, and broken his mother’s heart, 
grown up to he a man, has outgrown 
the vices that once seeanecl festering 
in his ow'n heart, and tt) blneken its 
very bloi'd. He lias become a good 
husband to tlu*. w ite, whom wh(‘n al- 
most a (“liild he had baM**ly seduced ; 
and rather than see his boysueh a boy 
as lie wa'', bis girl such a girl as once 
was the motlu'r tl);it bore Jjim, u onld 
be K(M* them l>oth bulled in (uu* 
irrave, and pray that their parenis 
loo might be dust U* 

llow much ni!assl*.ted iiiiman mi' 
tore may thus d<) by means of its 
own aifection*-, lor ils i/wn ]niririca- 
tion, w'e know' not; l)ut lei in upon 
the tbrsakeii soul even ''ome small 
stray iiLdit of reliirion, like a few 
broken sun-rays lliroui:h a cbiok in 
the wdmlow ot a rm>ni lyint^ in de- 
serted fiarkness, and in both then* 
shall be the same vital c.haiige. Per- 
haps a fevV plants in llower-ptds bail 
been left by the tenants on gifniir 
aw'ay, to die on tluj door in tlu ir 
W'orthlessness ; and they werealmost 
deaii. Hilt they lift u}) their Ieav(»s 
at that faint tone.h of light, and hw»k 
iow'ards the day. 1 ’hns will they 
live linireriugly on, ainl w'ondrously 
sOrvivi* in that less than iwiliidit. 
Ia»t in more sun, and with it lm» 
the blessjuJ Ineath of heaven, and 
tliey w'ill nu'over some lingti (d‘ 
beauty. Fling op<‘n the sliutt**rs, ami 
Mhew them all the sky, and in a 
few weidtH green as emerald is ihi*. 
foliage, and bright are tlie blossoms 
us rubies, h^ven so is it with the 
flowering plants — the thoughts and 
feelings in that soul— ^the soul of an 
operative inaFactoryor (Jotton-mill ; 
and if you think the illustration out 
of place as too poetical, you can feel 
nothing for the glory that is seen by 
llio inner eye, Hometimes stealing 
over the degradation of our fallen 
nature. 
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As the Factory System now works, 
all who do any education, pjet it 
uiulor disniiil diflicullies and disad- 
vantages; the most any get can be 
but little; and thousands on liiou- 
Kiuids get none. The very young, 
wt?ari<*,(i and worn out as they must 
be, do not need to be sent to bed; 
but il’ the j)o\v(;r of cruelty could for- 
ward tlieiii on their last logs, to 
school, we defy it to keep the leaden 
lids froiii clcjsing over the dim eyes 
in I5y the lime they might, 

by ])os>ibility, goto school, what in- 
clination will they have to learn ? 

A school-room lilled at sunset with 
cliikJren, who hiuebeen employed 
as they have been since sunrise, 
would bo a shocking s])eclac,le, and 
we (levoutly trust there are few such 
phn-es of punishnumt in a ( hiistian 
land. Hut under ]\Ir Sadler's Hill, 
•a hfxd »‘da(!atimi, ivJiicJi liad been 
going oil with many bclori' nine 
yeais (d’ au'c, miLdit b(* (‘oiitinued, in 
soini* mea‘'Ur(*, after that period,and 
all miiiht liave soiiu* instruction. A 
wi'^Ii for it, perhaps a <iesir<*, ini‘/ht 
spring up amonj' tin* children tliein- 
selves; and tlio'-e jiarents who lirue 
now not only an (‘\cuse for tlieir 
indi Here nee, but in natuia^ and rea- 
son a right of scorn, wh(*n you talk 
to them about reading and writing, 
would In* aslianu'd of tlieir t»wn ig- 
norance, and look better after their 
ehihlren in things. Tiiey would 
be proud and hapj>y to see them 
j^etlinga inonlli s '^elH>u^mg now ami 
then, and small, al'ler all has been 
done, must In* the M-lu)larshi]» lliat 
can* ever he actiuired, except what 
nature teaches, in lliosc I'actories. 

ruder the pieseiit system, — sorry 
are we to say it, but it is true, — little 
good is <Ioin* by Sunday-schools. 
Limler IVlr Sadler's bill, great good 
might he done by them — good in- 
calculabU* ; for they wonUi entirely 
change their character. Now, they 
are the only means of (*ducation. 
'I'lie. Hev. (h S. Hull says, tliat “ (liil- 
dreu cannot obtain any thing like 
a knowledge of letters suitable for a 
cottage edu(*ation, except on Sun- 
clay.'* That excellent man has been 
a Sunday-school teacher evm- since 
lie was sixteen years of agt*, and has 
scarcely ever spent uSnnday without 
attending them p<»rsonalfy. In seven 
Suiiday-Hchools in his own neigh- 
bourhood, there an* scliolars. 
Hut he eoufoRSca (bat their elVeets 


have not been great, in counteract- 
ing the immoral and irreligious ten- 
dencies that exist in liuman nature, 
throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Their failure, he says, is 
mainly attributable to tlie “ lassitude 
of the Bcliolars.’* Tlie poor creatures 
cannot command their attention. Bc- 
eides, the time during which they 
are instructed is quite insutlicient 
to produce the desired efiect ; — two 
hours before divine service, in sum- 
mer, one hour in winter, and another 
hour before divine service in the 
afternoon. Hut from the time of 
instruction have* to be deducted the 
iiitervfds of maiking attendance, gi- 
ving out books ami taking tliem in, 
and ])ieparing to attend divine ser- 
vice, which is a very considerable 
diminution of time. Duriiiir nearly 
tlie whole time, th.ey are uccn- 
])ied with tin* iiii'ie macliinery of 
reaiiinir, — the A, H, T pair of it; and 
as to impv(‘''i‘ inir ndijiuus jirecepts, 
or religious dociiiuts, it 

is next to impos-'ihh’. Then there is 
great ilifiiculty in liudinLT proper 
teachers. 'J iiey helon::' to licit class 
who liave to make long and lahorions 
exertions durincr the preceding week, 
to earn their own mainteiuim e. And 
they, asks the ( 'h.alrmau of tlie (him- 
iniitee,“ne\ ; rtlu*less,!5ei‘nigthe total 
destitution it) which the children 
would be oilierw i.-e left, d(*\ ote tlieir 
only day of lei* lire or of domestic* 
mijoymeiit, to the noble juirpose of 
L!:i\ inc some little instruction or in- 
tor mat icm to tliose ]»uor dc*serted 
children r" \iid lire Rev. (*. S. Bull 
nqdics, “1 would say that I, as a 
clergyman, am almost entirely in- 
debt(‘d to the labouring classes fen* 
till! aH.sktaiicc* by wliicb oI c> cbildroii 
are, in somo degree, religiously edu- 
cated iiiuier my care ; and I would 
also add, that it is the lamentation of 
many of my teachers — tlieir own 
spontaneous hitneiitation — that the 
circumstances of their youtii, Iwas 
going to say infancy, the coiiiinuous 
labour to whicli ibc'v have been ac- 
customed, .and the liitU* leisure tliey 
liave had for impinn emeut, render 
them far less etlbi.^nt than they 
would wish.” At a meeting of IS 
Sunday-seluml teachers, of various 
denoiniiiatic:!* ,( a ie. t lier being voted 
to tlie I liair, who was liirnself part- 
owner of a b’actory,) they came to a 
imanimoua resolution, Unit the fac- 
tory Systenq as «at jnvscnt conduet- 
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ed, decidedly interfered with their 
plans of religious instruction, and 
that the amelioration which had been 
proposed, was absolutely necessary, 
that they iniglit have any chance of 
producing those eflects which they 
desired to see, as the result of their 
labours. \Vc can add nothing to the 
simple stateineiit of these simple men. 
Under Mr Sadler’s Bill, evening 
schools would arise, children would 
then learn to read, and then Sunday 
schools would be schools of religion. 

But while children continue to be 
employed iu the Factories, say twelve 
hours and a half a-day, exidusive of 
meals and rc<*reation, it inu'it be «'i 
painful thing 1o all minds, as it has 
often been to the mind of the good 
clergyman fr<mi wlioin we have bc^en 
quoting, “ to consider the manner in 
which we contine the children on 
the Sabbath-day, after llie very closer 
confinement of tlie week. They may 
think that our system on the Sabbath- 
day is a sort of justification of the 
system in the week-day ; for we, 
w’hile they are stowed up in the 
milbs during six days of the week, 
confine them in our crowded Sunday- 
school-rooms on the Sabbath-day.” 
Oneandallof the medical witnesses — 
Blundell, ('arlisle, Brodie, lloget. 
Blizzard, ElHotson, Tutbill, fireen. 
Key, Guthrie, Beil, 'IVavers,— sjieak 
in the strongest terms of the certain 
and great injury to the health of chil- 
dren who have been working all the 
week twelve hours a-(^ay and more, in 
heated Factories, from being shut up 
again in crowded schools on the 
Sabbath. I ' nder the present system, 
the most conscientious and pious 
men can hardly bring themselves to 
believe Sunday schools should be 
encouraged ; under another, no con- 
scientious and pious man could for 
a moment doubt that they would bo 
a precious blessing to the* poor. 

Is it possible that Huch simple and 
clear truths as these, which require 
not to be evolved, but merely held 
up to the light, that all men of 
common intelligence and humanity 
may see them as plain as Scripture, 
can be dim or doubtful, or disbe- 
lieved? Aye — they are invisible to” A 
manufacturer/’—who foolisJdy and 
Insolently say 8 of Mr Sadler— among 
otbsr thrfee repeated calumnies— 
"that if the worthy gentleman un- 
derstands the subject at all, he must 
know yery well that his only chance 


of benefiting the working-classes, and 
of sustaining his popularity, is in 
the failure of his own Bill.*' This 
very ungentlemanly person says, 
” But to the point at issue — let me 
inquire how tlie liealth and morals 
of the population are to he sevnredy 
(nobody ever said so), ” by lessetiing 
the duration of labour only half an 
hour per day,” (he is speaking of Sir 
("am Holdioiise’s Bill,) ” or even a 
whole hour per day, as some restric- 
tionists would curtail them ? How is 
health to be improved, liow are evil 
commiinications and acquaintance 
to lie counterai’ted by halt an liour’s 
respite from the sources of eonta- 
gion, whilst the children are still ex- 
posed to them all tlie rest of the 
day y Is it not self-evident, that if 
either the piiysical or moral atmo- 
sphere be infected, nothing hut 
strict ijuarantine can prevent infec- 
tion V If exp(»sure to the source of 
infection f«)r a single hour he '-iilli- 
cient to produce disease, how can 
t!n» eflects of ten, eleven, or eleven 
and a Iialf iiours' association with 
the causes lie counteracted by half an 
hour’s earlier removal, or by any 
thing hut total absence from expo- 
sure y” 

We have shewn him how — but 
there are none so blind as those who 
will not see-T-and he will continue 
to hug himself on the close of that 
most absurd parogra])h, in which ho 
affirms, that limitation of liours of 
labour ” will avail no more thnn to 
fix limitfi to the rolling tide of or enny 
or the hound less poxerrs of thought /” 

How fine ! 

AVe have no room now — to enter fit 
any length into the politico-economi- 
cal view of the question. It would 
appear that some Mill-owners have 
declared they cannot abridge ” the 
long and slavish hours of Infant la* 
boiir,” because of the Corn Laws. 
Suppose they were just to try. We do 
not sec any very great difficulty they 
would have to encounter in getting 
on tolerably well with theabridgrnent 
and the (Jorn Laws. Were not many 
of them once very poor — who are now 
very rich men— iu spite of the (lorn 
Laws ? During their progress to opu- 
lence (the wealth of some of them to 
the imagination of a poor man like us 
seems enormous) were wages always 
progressive too, and the operative 
well-off? But has it never occurred 
to them, that many of them owe 
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^very fartliiug they possess to these 
little, labourers They may com- 
plaiu, tlicn, of the Corn Laws ; but 
not employ them as an argument 
against their show'i ug gratitude to 
their benefactors. Grant they sulFer 
some loss. Is the sight of smiles 
spread ov(‘r five hundred human 
faces no recomjxmse to a rich or 
well-to-do man for the loss of a shil- 
ling or two in the J)ouik1 V 'fo men 
of c{)mmonplace — common-run hu- 
manity — we think it miudit ; and 
among thu ]\IiIl-owjjers there are 
many men whose cJiaraet<*rs are up 
to that mark,— immy lar above it, 
who will not oppose* — but w(* trust 
siip))ort, Mr Sadler’s Hill, and alter- 
wards with a safe <‘ons(*ii.*nre, if such 
l)e tlndr way of thinking, they may 
try to < ra< k the Ins'nls oi the ( 01 11 
J/riws wills tlndr billy-rollers. 

“ \\ lien the <b‘mand is gi\ en, ])rice-^ 
and \;iiues \ary inversely tlie 
supply.” it lias be(‘ii •-lioitly and 
truly •'aid by a *-agi‘. If under a Ten- 
Hour Hill tin* supjily be les*-, tin* 
Aalue will be ju‘'t sn mueh greater; 
and to tlie capitalist tbere may be 
no loss at [ill. When In' talks of not 
lieing a!)h* to afibrd abridgimmt of 
labour, In* would [ij)])('ar to be labour- 
ing under a coufu-'ion of ideas. Hut, 
pet haps, aii' we ; tlnu efore we 
sh.'ill leav<; the ;i\ioni to take earc of 
itself within inverted comas. 

Hut they are afraid that the loss 
will fall ujioii the jioor. This is taking 
up new ground— [I change of ])osi- 
tion. They surely ran eunsent — if 
they choos** — to an abiidgineiit of 
the Avages of the poor — in spii<^ of 
the Com Law s. Hut do wages bill 
witli uinh’i'-pioduciion, as well as 
with over-proilijclioii r Then we 
pity tin* poor wages. 

Hut is not the demand that governs 
the employment of many of our Mills 
and Fai'tories governed by foreign 
coinpeiiiiou V No — it is not. The 
most formidable competition, as Mr 
Sa<ller clearly shews in his speech, 
is between rival British spinners — a 
competition in cruelty and oppres- 
sion — of which these innocent little 
labourers, wliosc cause lie cliani- 
pions, are the victims. 

Hut grant that the ojierativos un- 
der a Teii-Ilour Bill will get less 
wages, because they will then produce 
less. How much less Avill the}*^ pro- 
duce ? As a man works better when 
ite its ttot tired thou wheu he is^ he 


will, it is admitted on and by all 
hands, do as much, minus omtwdfih’* 
party in ten hours as in twelve; and is 
a tw'elfth-part of his weekly wages a 
price that lie would grudge to pay 
for some domestic happiness every 
ctening, some rest and Roniethiiig 
belter than rest every Sabbath ? 

Hut as he will suffer less under ten 
liours* woik tlian under twelve or 
more, so he will cost himself less in 
keeping himself alive. Doctor’s fees, 
one item of his expenses, will dwindle 
dow n to next to nothing, TJie child- 
ren will have time to go licmie to 
meals. That is no small saving. And 
Jiiseph Sadler, the llev. Mr Bull, and 
other witnes'^es, point out many sa- 
viners besides — whicli taken together 
might more than counterbalance the 
loss ola twelfth-part of wages. 

Hut wliat it, in ten liours, opera- 
tit t*s in fa.lories were to do as much 
as they now do? Then w ould they be 
“ lieahhy, w i.-althy, and wise and 
they would owe it all to Mr Sadler. 

Hut what if ail lln*se jiarasrraplis 
beginning witli “but” be but a series 
of l>lunder'. r It is not surely a blunder 
to assert that the w ealtli of a nation 
can never be increased by the sacri- 
iice of the blrentrih and lives of 
the people employed iu one great 
bramh of its manufactures, Pitu- 
perisni is not a source of national 
wealth. In facloiies you see few’ 
operatives al)o\e. forty years old. 
Have they gone to liieir graves, or 
the w’oikhouse ? 

Many to the w orkhouse — more to 
the grave. 

In the Appendix to the Tle])ort, there 
is a (’omp;nati>e 'I'able of the dura- 
tion of life. AVe have the number of 
persons buried, and at what age 
Imrit'd, during fifteen years, (1815 
to 1 830,) in certain counties and 
places; namely, in Rutland, Essex, 
London, Ghesier, Norwich, and Car- 
lisle ; the several parishes of Bolton- 
le-Moors, Hury, Preston, \Vigaii, 
Bradford, (in Yorkshire,) Stockport 
and Macclesfield; the Town of Leeds, 
and the Townsliips of llolbeck and 
Beeston, in tlie Pai isli of Leeds ; 
shewing the number buried underlive 
years of age, from 5 to 10, from 10 
to 15, from 15 to *20, from 20 to 30, 
and so for each dcrennary period to 
the end of life ; with deeimal results 
annexed, for the purpose of com- 
parison. It is a most instructive nest 
of Tables, aud here are results. 
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In every 10,000 of the Persons buried, there died—* 

Under SO Under 4) Idved to 40 
\'carfl old. Years old. and upwards. 


In the IltMlthy County, 

3750 

5031 

1909 

In the Mai>hy C’ouiify, 

4270 

5805 

410^ 

In tfic Motropoli'5, ...... 

4.iH() 

6111 

388i. 

In the City of Chester, 

453S 

6060 

303. 

In the C'ity of Norwich, ..... 

4002 

0019 

3951 

Ill the City of Cjirllslc, (fora c'r stiiti*) . 

.0310 

6.325 

307 1 

In the Ciry of Caiiish*, ((jresofjt .•'tate) 

5608 

6927 

.3071 

111 the Town ot UraiUortl, (^Worsted Spiiniiiig) 


7001 

2‘)39 

In the Ttiwiiof Mttcele^field | ( 

5S8f> 

7300 

2700 

In llie Town of Wigan, Cotton Spinning, Ke. j . 

5011 

7117 

2SS3 

In tlie Town of Pre.Nton, (ditto) . 

(>0S.3 

7102 

2.5.3S 

In the Town of Bury, ( ditto i . 

0017 

7.319 

2f>Sl 

In the Town of Stockport, (ditto) 

0005 

7.3hV 

203.3 

In the Town of Bolton, (ditti>) . 

011.3 

7159 

25! 1 

- . , , V W oollcn, riax, and t 

In the 1 own el Leeds. | jjak Spu.nin.Mtc S 

021.3 

7iJ I 


llolheck (Flax Spinning) ..... 

6l:>:{ 

73.37 

2003 


So that about as many liave diiul — when in iho intervals of those loiul 
before ihcir twentieth yeat\ whore the and goiioral aoolainatioris wliioli riuit 
Faotory sysTom oxoliisivoly prevails, the air, while their irreat and unri- 
as before their fortieth ifvar else- vailed eharnpiun, lliehanl (Histler, 
wliere. (whose name is n()wlis[>ed oy thon- 

But arc the operatives tlieiuseh es sands of these infaiits, and wil! lx* 
afraid of a fall in their wai:<‘s under transmitte<l to posterity, with midi- 
a Ten-Hour Bill ? ]So. Men, women, ininished gratitude and anVelion ; ) — 
and childnui, arc unanimous for re- when this friend of th<» Factory child- 
lease from .slavery. Many believe len was pleading tln'ir cau>e as lie 
there will be no fall, many that there alone, can ]>lea(l it, the, n»peat(*d 
will; but lliough as a class they are cheers of a number of shrill voici's 
degraded, they arc yet liuman ; they were heard, which Roiunhxl like 
feel, though you treat them as kucIi, eelioes to our own ; and on Inokinj: 
that they are neither machines nor around, we saw several groups ot 
brutes, little children, ainiilst the crowd, wh(» 

Seeing and feeling tlic .subject in raisml Ilnur voices in the fervour of 
all its bearings, Mr Sadler, towards Jiope and e.xultation,\vhil(* they lieard 
the close of his speech, broke forth their sufTcuings eonimiserated, ami, 
into the following fine strain of elo- as they believed, about to be redres.'-- 
(pience : — “ The industrious classes ed. Sir, I still hope, as [ did then, 
arc looking with intense interest to that their righucous cause will pn*- 
the proceedings of this night, and are vail. But I liave seen enough to ininglt' 
demandingprotection for themselves apprehension with iny liojies. 1 per- 
and theii^ children. Thousands of ceive the rich and the powerful once 
maternal bosoms are hirating with more leaguing against them, and 
the deepest anxiety for the future wieJding that wealth which these 
fate of their long oppressed and dc*- children, or such as they, havi; eiea- 
graded offspring. >ay, the cliildren ted, against their cause. I have long 
themselves are made aware of the seen the mighty eflbrts that are made 
importance of your prese,ut decision, to keep them in bondage, and have 
ana look towards this House for sue- been ciecply afleeted at their conti- 
cour. I wish I could bring a group nued huccchs ; so tliat J can liar<lly 
of tliese little ones to that bfir,— I am refrain from exehiiiuing with one of 
sure their silent appearance would old, ‘ I returned, and considered all 
plead more forcibly in tlieir belialf the oppres.Hions tiiai are dom* uinler 
than the loudest eloquence. 1 Hlmll tins sun, and beheld tiie tiuir.s of such 
UOt soon forget their affecting pre- as were oppressed, and on th(» side 
setiee on a recent occasion, wlien i>f the oppre.ssorH there vva.s power, 
many thousanda of tliepeople of the hut tliey Jiad no comforter !’ 
north were aaeemhled m their cause 
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Slcpp, pippp - 
Will thon upon the Ini'll .inti Rnhly nia‘'t 

«ji the slnp-bov’s ejes, autl rtick his braiu'«y 
In tT.nlk* of the rmU* iinperiou.-. sur^ji'. 

And in the \isit.i(ion of the Wind-^, 

Wlio t.ike the rnni.in billow.*. b\ the top, 

('nrlm » lle ir moiis'rous head*., and h iOtpnp tliem 
\\ ith lie if'mni,' el.uniiiirs in the ^lipnt r% ‘^fnomls, 

'I’lial With the huil*., dta'.h iUclf awal.ts — 

L’arisi thou, oh partial slt'*p. Oiv repo.w 
'I'o lilt; wet m an hour >;a rudo 

/;.>? ir. 


A mill tliiHHM' wo onn it.*(l on v«‘ry 
iniifli as liMijil, althdiiifli tlip cvtMits 
of f*it‘ pn*\ i.itis (lay had ilicir natural 
then* vva-s little mirth, nnd no 
loud laiuditcr. Oiire niou* vve all 
tiirntMl 111, tlo» calm still fi'nli.niini;, 
and iK'xt murirmir at'fiT l)r(‘.jkl;Ht, 
rricml Aaron look to tIo‘ I*o^' aj tin. 

“ lift mesiM', — ‘ Hfli iolau.l ii..jl!t — 
porlh and liy west’ — . o many hvitruos. 
All hdiliiwr and prum d.i to mo, 
'J'oiU — u'iinj lialjlimr -w<‘ath(‘r hazy 
-Lady Iktssern'crs on deck for the 
tirst time.’ What I the plump lit- 
th» pariridjres formerly inciitiurii*<J, 
'1*0111 r” I iiod(h*d. 

“ Arrived in the Downs — onltued 
liy siiiiial Ironi ilu* i:uard-ship to 
proi*(H*d to l^orlMuouth. Anhetl at 
Spiilu’ad — ordered to fit to receive 
a ijfejjeral ofiicer, and six pie_ees of 
fndd arlilhM*y, and a Spaiii'li Ih-cle- 

hiaslic, the (’anon of 

‘‘ IMeuty t>f i^reat iruns, Tom, at 
any rale -a lei^ular jiaik of ar- 
tillery. lhay, \vh.(t was th<» calil're 
t>f ih(‘ ^pani^h Priest *r -was he a 
lonir or a short trun, a brass can- 
non, or a carrouade 

“ He was a very plea«^aiit, stout 
little man,'’ said 1. 

“ Oil — a bond) 1 supiiose.” 

“ Receive il Oeueral ami his 
wife, and Aid di'-etmip, and two 
poodle-doi^s, one white man-servant, 
uiie black ditto, and the (kuiou of 

, and the six iiine-pouml lield- 

])iece8, and sailed for the (*ovc of 
Cork. 

“ It was blowing bard as we stood 
in for the Old Head of Kinsale — 
l>ilot boat breasting the foaming 
surge like a sea gull — ‘ Carrol (’ove* 
in Tier tiny mainsail — pilot jumped 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. ( cvi. 


into the main rbanmd—botde of 
rum swung by tin* lead line into the 
boat —all V(‘ry ch*\ ct. 

‘‘ Ilin in, and anchor(*d under 
Spike Lland. A liiie-of-liaule ship, 
and and a iiundn-r of 

mereh.'vritmen at aneiior — men of wa * 
lovely eratr — liMidi p’ayiii-T — a i^ood 
(l“al of tie* point) and circiiin''rauce 
of war. In tie* evenimr, Mr Tree- 
nail, the seeoiid lieutenant, sent for 
me. 

“‘Mr (’rintrle,’ said he, ‘you 
have {in uncle in Cork, I htdiovc 

“ I said 1 liad. 

I am going there on duty to- 
night; 1 dau’say, if you asked the 
( apliiii to let you accompany me, 
lie would do so/ 'fids was too good 
an oiVer not to be taken advantage 
of. I jilucked up 1 ‘ourage, made my 
liow, ask(‘d h»ave, and got it ; iiiid the 
evening found my fnend, the lieute- 
nant, ;iud myself, after a ride ot three 
hours, during wliicli 1, for one, had 
my bottom slieaibing grievously 
rubbed, and a considerable bothera- 
tion at crossing the ferry at Passage, 
safe in our Inn at Cork. 1 soon 
found out that the object of my su- 
pmior ofiicer was to gain iuforma- 
tionamoiigsltbe crimp shops, where 
ten men wlio liad run from one of 
tlie West Imlianien, waiting at (’ove 
for convoy, were stowed away, but 
I was not let farther into the secret ; 
so I set out to pay my visit, and 
aft«‘r^ passing n pleasant evening 
with my friends, Mr and Mrs Joh 
(Tingle, the Lieutenant dropped in 
upon us about nine o’clock, lie 
was lieartily welcomed, and under 
the plea of our being obliged to re- 
turn to the ship early next morning, 
!i2 0 
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we Rooa took leave, and returned to 
the Iim. Aa 1 was turnin'^ intotlH3 
puhltc room, the d<ior was optui. I 
could see it toll of blow.'.y- faced 
moustera, grunmeriii^ and jabber- 
ing, through the miat of hot brandy, 
grog, and gin twi^t ; \vii!i poodle 
Beiijamius, and gnMtM*,o;its, and 
cloaks of ill) sorts juid sizes, sjeani- 
on their ivitli lnire<donas 

and coinfio it'i’s, and dronp travelling 
caps of seal skin, and blia* cloth, 
and tartan, arnuigeti a!)ove the same. 
Nevertheles'i, such a socitiiy in niy 
juvenile eslimati<ni, dining niy short 
esctipdfla from llie middy’s berth, had 
its charms, and I was rolling in witii 
a lolerahle swagiier, when Mr Tree- 
nail pinched my arm. 

“ ‘ Mr Ca iiigle, come herii, into my 
room.' 

** From Hk* way in which he spcdve, 
I imagined, in my innocemM\ that 
Ills room was at my ellnnv; hut no 
such thing— we had to ascend a long, 
and not uverclean siairca-^e, to ilm 
fourth floor, before we were -^hewn 
into a iiiis»»raldt' little douhle-hedded 
room. »So soon as we Jiad <*ntere<l, 
the, Lieutefiant slmt the tloor. 

loin,’ ‘^aid he, ^ I have taken a 
fancy to you, Jind therefore I applied 
for lea\e to bring v^m with me; hut 
I mils", expose 300 to some danger, 
and, 1 will allow, not altogeihel* in 
a very crediiahle way eii.her. You 
must enact tin* spy foi a short sp;n*e,* 
I did not like Mn* notion certainly, 
bjiu I had little, time fur considera- 
tion. 

“‘Here,’ In* continued licrc is 
a bundle.’ lie thiew it on the 
door. ‘ You must, rig in the clothes 
jt contains, and make your way into 
the celebrated crimp shop in the 
iieighhourhood, and pick up all the 
information you < an rcLuuding the 
Jiauntsof the prcssalde men at ( an e, 
especially with regard to tlie ten sea- 
nnui, who have run fjom the Wh'-st 
Indiaiiian we left hidow. You know 
the. Admiral has forbidden pressing 
in Cmrk, so you must contrive to 
frighten the blue ja<*ketH down to 
Cove, by represmiting yourself as 
an* apprentice ot utie of the mer- 
chant vessels, who had run from 
bis indentures, and that you had nar- 
i*owly escaped from a press-gang this 
very night here.' 

made fio scruples, but forth- 


with arrayetl myself iti the slops con- 
tained in the bundle; in a second- 
hand pair of shag trovvsers.” — 
“ Tom,” said Aaron, “ that was very 
ahominahle” — “ Red Ihiiuud shirt, 
coarse blue cloth jacket., and no 
waistc.oHt. 

“ ‘ Now,’ said Mr I’n'cn lil, ‘ siic.k 
a tpiid of tobacco into yonr cheek, 
ami taki* the ctndvide, of y*.»iir 
hat; or sti»p, leave it, ;md ship this 
stripped w«iolleii ijig[»t-ca[) so, and 
C4)ine along vviili me.’ 

“ \Vc h'ft the lionse, and walked 
liiilf a mile <lown what. /cc call a Ac//, 
but an Irislunaii a AY//, and witli 
some sliew reason surely, when 
we both spell it “ itahl” 

quoth R mg — “ trash.” 

“ Ihvsmif! v" we arrived before, a 
kind of low grog-shop— a bright 
lamj) was ilaring in tin? br4*eze at tin* 
door,f>m^ of the p.mes of the glass of 
it being hrokeai. 

“ Uelort* I entered, Mr Treenail took 
me to one si(h*, ‘ Tom. 'J’om (’ringle, 
you must t'(» inio this c? imp slmj)^ 
pass yoijrseir oil’ for an app.rimricii of 
the (luava, hound for iVmidad, and 
pick up all the knowledge \ on can 
regarding the whereabouts of the 
men, tor we are, as you lvm>w, <‘ruelly 
ill manned, and must replenish as we 
best may.’ I ente red the house, 
after ha\ing .iizreed lo rejoin my su- 
pei ior olbeer, so .-oou as I ctuisiderc'd 
1 had obtained iny objej r. I rajiped 
at the iiimu* door, in vvliicb thert? 
was a small unghized aperluri* (Uit, 
about fourincln‘s sijuari*; and 1 now, 
for the lirst tini<‘, peic< i\ed that a 
stumg glare of light was cast into 
the lolihy, where. 1 stood, ]»y a large 
argami, w ith a hrilliani reflector, tiiat 
like a magazitn^ lanuurj had been 
mortictui into the huiklicad, at a 
height of about two fc*ct above' the 
door in wdiich the spy- hob* wuis cut. 
My first si,:nal was not attended to; 

1 rappiul again, ami looking round I 
noticed Mr 'IVeenail Hitting back- 
wards and ftirvvsirds across the door- 
way, in llui rain, with his pale face 
and his sliarp nost*, with the spark- 
ling drop at tbe end on’t, glancing iu 
tlie light of the lamp. 1 lieard a step 
within, and a very pretty face now 
appeared at. tin* wicket. 

“ ‘ Wim are you Halving liere, an 
please ye ?* 

No one in particular, my dear, 
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but if you don't l(>t ino in, I nlial] be 
lodged in jfiil befon* live minutes be 
over.’ 

“ ‘ I can’t lielj) that, 3 000^ man,’ 
said she; ‘hut where are ye from, 
darling y’ 

flush! — I am run from the 
Guava, in>vv lying at the (’ov«?.* 

Oh,’ said my h(»auty, ‘ coine in 
and slui opened the door, Init still 
k(‘j)t it on th{‘ chaiii in su<*h a way, 
that although by bobbing, I ereeped 
and slid in l)enearh i^, yetac<innnon- 
sizcid man coubl not possibly have 
s(piee/ed himself through. The in- 
Rtaiil I (Mitere.d, tlie door was once 
more banged to, and tin* next mo- 
ment 1 was usbered into the kitrlieii, 
a room about fourteen feet s<piare, 
witli a vv(‘lU sail (led jbu»r, a huge 
<!resser on om^ sid(‘, and over against 
it a I (‘speetrible sinuv of pewtt*r dishes 
in racks ag.iinst. the wall. 'i\‘n‘re was 
a long stripe of a deal c-ibb* in the 
middle of ibe room - but no taMe- 
elolh — at tie* lioUom of whudi sat a 
laig'*, bloated, l)2,ind\, or ralh(*r 
wbisky-faeed savage, (i.*«‘ssed in a 
skab!>y gri'ateoa* (»( jIh* b(»(Men 
gi’ey wo»-n :.y lie* Iiish pejis.uitiy, 
dirty s\viind<Mvn vrs:, .i.'j.l gri*asy 
e«>rduroy bie<a’be'', worsted slo»*k- 
ings, uikI weli-ji.itel'.ed "hoes ; Im was 
smokiiiL* a long pipo*. Around the 
table sat about a do/en ‘'i‘am«'ii, from 
wliose wet j.M'kets and trou sers the 
lieat of tin* M.i/ing lire, that ro.ired 
u]) the chinine}, sent up a smok}' 
steam Ibat cast a balo r(»und the 
l.inij*, \\ bieli stank abominabl v oi 
coar.M* whale (»i),ai!d depending from 
Jlu» roof, bung down within two leet 
of the lal>b*. They were, g(*nerally 
speaking, bard w'ealherbeiiit n look- 
ing ou'ii, and tlie great(»r pnip<irtioi) 
half, or moi (* than half drunk. \Vheu 
1 entered, I walked up to the land- 
lord. 

“ ‘ Vo ho, my young tin, w hence 
and whilln*r bound, my hearty V 

“ ‘ 'Idle first don’t signify mucb to 
y'oii,* said I, ‘seeing 1 have W'lu’re- 
willml in the loiKi*r to ]>ay my shot; 
and as to the second, of that here- 
after; so, old ])oy, h*t’s liavi* some 
grog, and then say if you can ship 
me with one of them colliefs lliatare 
lying iiloiigside the quay y’ 

‘‘ ‘ My e3'e, what a Jot of brass that 
small chap lias !’ grumbled mine host. 
‘ Why, my lad, we shall see to-mor- 
row morning ; but you gammons so 


bad about tlio ihino, that we must 
provti yoq a bit; so, Kate, ir.y dear’ 
— to the pretty girl who had let me 
ill — ‘ score a j)iut of rum against 

\Vhy, udmi is vour name y* 

“ ‘ VVluit’h tliat to you y’ rejoined I, 

‘ let’s have the drink, and don’t doubt 
but tliCNliiaers shall In* fortheoining.’ 

“ ‘ Hurr.ili !’ shouted the p.uiy,mosl 
of them iioiV'^ very tips}'. So the rum 
w'ris produced forthwith, and as 1 
lightt'd a pipe und idled a glass of 
swii'zle, I struck in, ‘ Messmates, I 
Imp:*, you have all shipf»i*d y* 

“ ‘ JSb>, w'e lianT,' said some of 
them. 

“ ‘ Nor shall we be in any liiirrv’’, 
bov,’ said otin'i'i. 

“‘Do as v'oii pb»rt««e, but ! shall, 
as soon ;h 1 cmii, J kimw'; and 1 re- 
comnnmd all of yo i making }'our-. 
selve^ sc iri*e to-nigiit, and keeping 
a briirht look- on:.’ 

“ ‘ Why, boy, why y’ 

“ ‘ Simply bi‘e;t>is(‘ 1 Iiave jii‘it 
«‘s«*a;)eii a pl■es^--'!ng, by Iiriieiug 
sliarp np at the comer of the street, 
and '-bov ing into this dark alley liere.’ 

“ calk'd foith another v olley 

of oatle- .lad ua >/i\ oury exclamation^, 
a»id all was ‘oU'.tk* and confusion, and 
]>ack:ng up of [)Uiid cis ami settling 
of ret konij»L[‘ . 

“ ‘ W her *,’ s lid one of tin* seamen, 

‘ wle re do voii go to, my lad r* 

‘ V by, li I cairr iret shipped to- 
night, I ^iiad tinridle down to (’ove 
imiiiedbiudv', so as to cross at Pas- 
sa^re befoie d.iyliiibt, and take* niv' 
cb.mee i)t sliippuii’ with some of tluv 
out w’;ii d-bound that an* to sail, it the 
Avind Indds, the day Jifter to-morrow, 
'rhere is to hi* no pressing wdien 
him* Peu*r (lies at the fore — and tiiat 
was boisti'd this aft(*rnooii, I know, 
ami the foretopsail w'ill be loose to- 
morrow.’ 

“ * I) — n my wdg, but the small 
cha}) right,’ roju etl one. 

“ ‘ Tve a bloody great mind to go 

after several unavailing attempts to 
weigh from the bench, where he had 
brouglit himself to anchor. 

“‘Hurrah!’ 3'elled a third, a« he 
hugged nil*, and nearly suffocated me 
with his maudling ctiresses, ‘ I trun- 
dles wid you too, my darling, by the 
piper/ . 

“ ‘ Have with 3'OU, hoy — have with 
you,*, shouted halKa-aozen other 
voices, while each stuck his oaken 
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twig through tho handkerchief that 
held his bundle, and shouldered it, 
clapping his straw or tarpaulin hat, 
with a slap on the crown, on one 
side of his head, and staggering and 
swaying about under the inlluence 
of the poteen, and slapping his thigh, 
as he bent double, laughing like to 
split himself, till the water ran over 
Jiis cheeks from his drunken lialf- 
shut eyes, and while jets of tobaeco 
juice were s(piirting in all directions. 

“ 1 paid the reckoning, !irgiiig the 
party to proceed all the while, and 
indicating Pat DooIaii*s at the Cove 
as a good rendezvous; and promising 
to overtake them before they reachetl 
Passage*, 1 ])arted company at the 
corner of the street, and rejoined the 
lieutenant. 

“ Next morning we Rp(*nt in look- 
ing about tlie town, (hnk is a bin* 
town — contains seventy tiiousand 
inhabitants, or /r>.y” — “ Safe 

in that, Tom,” (juoth Aaron — “ and 
three hundred thousand pigs, driven 
by lierdsmen, with coar:>e grey 
great-coats. TJn^y are n<»t so hand- 
some as those in Pnirland, where 
the legs are short, and tails curly; 
here tlie legs are long, the lianks 
sharp and thin, and tails long and 
straiirht.” 

“ Which party do you here speak 
of, Tom — the pigs or grey-coated 
drivers 

*‘Ai/onffr 

“All classes speak witli a deuced 
brogue, and worship irrareii imuires, 
arrived at Cove to a late <liiuM*r.” 

“ Compendious enough this,” said 
our critic. “ (’ould they find no graven 
image* to bow down before, exce])t 
•those who had arrived at Cove to a 
late dinner?” 

“ Nonsense,’^ said Wagtail, “ do get 
on, Aaron.” He continued — 

“ It was about lialf-past ten o’clock, 
and I was preparing to turn in, wlnui 
the master at arms called down to 
me, — 

“ ‘ Mr Cringle, you arc wanted in 
the gun-room.’ 

** I xmt on my jacket again, and 
immediately procreiMled thither, and 
on my way I noti(;ed a group of 
Qeamen, standing on the starboard 
gangway, dressed in pea jackets, un- 
der which, by the light of a lantern, 
carried by one of them, 1 could see 
tiiejrwere all armed with pistol and 
cutlass. They appeared in great 


glee, and as they made way for me, 

I could hear one fellow whisper, 

‘ There goes the little beagle.* When 
I entered the gun-room, the first 
lieutenant, master, and purser, were 
sitting smoking and enjoying them- 
selves over a glass of cold grog — the 
gunner taking the watcli on deck — 
the doctor was piping any thing hut 
melliduoiisly on the double llageolet, 
while tlu 5 S[)aiiish Priest, and Aide- 
de-Cunp to the General, were play- 
ing at chess, and wrangling in bad 
hVench. 1 could liear Mr Treenail 
riiinhiing and stiinibling in his State- 
room, as he accoutred himself in a 
jacket similar to those of the armed 
boat’s crew whom 1 had passt*d, and 
presently he stepped into the gun- 
room, armed also with cutlass and 
pistol. 

‘ iMr (hingie, get ready to go in 
the boat wiili im*, and bring your 
arms with you.’ 

“ 1 now kmnv whereabouts be was, 
and that my (h>rk friends were the 
<|unrry at which we aimed. I did 
as 1 was onler(‘d, and W4‘ immedi- 
ately pulled ou sliore, wbera*, lea- 
ving two strong fellows in charge of 
the boat, with iiislruetions to fire 
their j/istols and sliove otV a couple 
of boat-lengilis, should any suspi- 
cious cir<*iimstance, indicating an at- 
tack, take place, we separated, lik(* :i 
pulkoi (JossacKscomingU* the charge, 
but witbout’tlie hounift, with ordiws 
to meet before Pat Poolairs door, 
as speedily as our l(*gs could carry 
us. W<* bad land(*d about a cable’s- 
lengtb to tlie right of the high preci- 
pitous bank — uj) which we, stole in 
straggling parties — on w'bicli that 
aboniinable j'ongregation of the most 
filthy huts ever lug trrunted in, is si- 
tuated, called the Holy Giaunid. Pat 
Doolan’s domicile was in a littledirty 
lane, about the middle of the village. 
Presently ten strapping fellows, in- 
cluding the lie.uteiiunt, were before 
the door, each man wilh his stretch- 
er in his hand. It was a very tem- 
pestuous, altliough moonlight night, 
occasionally clear, with tlie moon- 
beams at one moment sparkling 
brightly Jn the small ripples on the 
filthy puddles before the door, and 
on the gem-like water-drops that 
hung from the eaves of the thatched 
root, and lighting up tho dark statue- 
like figures of the men, and casting 
their long shadows strongly against 
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the mud wall of the houue ; at an> 
other, a black cloud, as It flew across 
her disk, cast every thing into deep 
shade, while the only noise we lieard 
was the hoarse dashing of the dis- 
tant surf, rising and falling on the 
fitful gusts of the l)reeze. We tried 
the dour. It was fast. 

“ ‘ Surround the house, men,’ said 
the lieutenant, in a whisper. He 
rapped loudly. ‘ Pat Doolau, iny 
man, open your door, will yeV’ No 
answer. ‘ If you don’t, we shall 
makci free to break it <»p(‘ii, Patrick, 
dear.’ 

“ All this while the liglit of a fire, 
or of <*andles, streamed through the 
joints of the door. The threat at 
length appcNinul to have the desired 
elVect. A poor <leerepid old man un- 
did tlie h.olt and let us in. ‘ Ohon a 
rtr‘ ! (J/iou a rre! WJiat make you 
all this boder for — come you to help 
us to wake [)oor oiild Ivate lh4*r(‘, 
ami bring you tiui whisky wid you ?* 

‘‘ ‘ Ohl man, where is Pat Duolan r’ 
said th(‘ li<'ut(Mi:int. 

‘“(lone to borrow whisky, lo w.aki* 
ould Kate, there ; — tin* howling* will 
begin whenever ^Jolher Doiicannoii 
and IMistress (loiiolly come over 
from Middleton, and I look for dem 
every minute.’ 

“There was no vestige ofaiiy living 
thing in the iniseralde hovel, except 
l!ie (dd lellow. On two low trestles, 
in the middle of the lloor, lay a cof- 
fin witli the lid oji, i)u tlu* to]) ttf 
which was stretched llu* dead body 
of an old emaciatt'd woman in Inn* 
L'rave-clotlies, ilie <piality of which 
was inncli liner tlian one c<nil<l have 
ex|)ecied to have seen in the midst 
oftlie snrroniidiiig sqnaruhiess. The 
lac(^ of tln^ corpse was niu’overed, 
the hands vveia* crossed on tlie hn»asr, 
and tinn e was a i)late of salt uu the 
Ktomaeh. 

“ An iron <Tes-el., charged with 
coarse rancid oil, hung from tlieroof, 
the dull smoky red liglit ilickcring 
on the dead corpse, as the breeze 
streamed in (hiougli llie door and 
numberless «*hinks in tin* walls, 
making the cold, rigid, sharp fea- 
tures appear to move, and glimmer, 
and gibber as it vven», from tlie 
changing shades. Close to the head, 
there was a small door opening into 
an apartment of some* kind, biit the 
coffin was placed so near it, that one 
eoiild not pass between the bodv 
and the door. 


“ ‘ My good man,’ said Treenail, to 
the solitary mourner, ‘ 1 must beg 
leave to remove the body a bit, and 
have the goodness to open that door.’ 

“ ‘ Door, yer(» honour ! It’s no door 
o’ mine — and it’s not opening that 
same, that old Phil Carrol shall 
busy himself wid.’ 

“ ‘ Transom,* said Mr Treenail, 
(piick and sharp, ‘ remove the body.* 
It WHS done. 

“ ‘C 'ruel lieavy the old dame is, sir, 
for all her wasted appearance,’ said 
one of the men. 

“,Tlie lieutenant now ranged the 
]>rcss-gang ai^aiiist the wall 1 rooting 
the door, and step]»iiig into the inid- 
<ih‘ of the room, drew his pistol and 
cockc‘d it. ‘ Messmates,* he sung 
out, as if addressing tlie sculkers in 
the Ollier room, ‘ 1 know you are 
here — tJie house is surrounded — and 
unless you open that door now, by 
thepoweis, but I’lllireslap into you.' 
'Pherc vv'as a bustle, and a rumbling 
tnmbiiiig nui-c? within. ‘ My lads, 
W(‘ ;5re now siii e of our game,’ sung 
out 'rnumnil, vv irh giiat animation. 

‘ Slir»g that clumsy bencli there.’ 
Ii‘ |)uiuted to an oaken form about 
eight feet lonir, and nearly thn*e 
iie lies thick. 'I'o piaaiiice a tvvo*incli 
rope, and junk it into tin t e leiiirtbs, 
and tig tiie battering rsun, was tho 
work ut an in.siar.l. ‘ ()iie, two, 
tinoe,’ — tUid bang tlie dour flew 
cpeii, and theie vvcie eur nnm stow- 
ed avv.iy, caclj shliif : en the toji of 
his hair, sung ;js ci/uld Iu», although 
looking v(‘ry mueh like condmnned 
thiev(‘s. We bound eiglit of them, 
and thrusting a str(‘ti*Iier across their 
backs, under thi'ir arms, ainl Jasldng 
the fins to tb.e same by good stout 
lanyards, vve were proee<'diiig to 
stiiuip our prisoners od* to the l>oat, 
when, with the innate devilry that I 
have iidu‘iin‘{l, I know not how, but 
the original sin of wliich has more 
than once nearly cost me my life, I 
said, w ilhont adtU essing my superior 
otlicer, or any one. else, directly, — ‘ I 
slnmbl like now to scale iny pistol 
through that coffin. If I miss, I can’t 
hurt the old woman ; and an eyclet 
hole In t‘.:e coffin itself, will oidy be 
an act of civility to.tlie worms.’ ” 

“ I am aslianied of that part of the 
record, Mv Pang. Pray draw your 
pen throimh it.” 

“ Pen I” sai<I he— “ why, I have 
none at Iiainl, 'J'oiii, and if 1 had, I’ 
would not expunge it. 1 would leave 
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it in yolir power lo satisfy your con- 
science, it you can do so, by «J raw- 
ing your pen through it yourself — a 
bad sentiment, and (truel under the 
cirriiinstauces, C’ringle — but, come 
along.'’ 

•' I looked towards my superior ofli- 
cer, who answered me with a know- 
ing shake of the head. I adxaiiced, 
while all was siient as death — the 
sharp click of tin; pisUil lock in>w 
struck aciJl(‘]y on my own ear. I pre- 
seiited, when — crash—the lid of the 
colliti, old woman and all, was clash- 
ed oil’ in an instant, the corpse* llying 
up ill the air, and then falling liea\ ily 
oil the iiuor, rolling o\<‘r and ov(*r, 
while a tall h;mdsoln(^ f(*llow% in his 
stripped ilannel shirt and him* trovv- 
sers, and tlieswi‘al pom ing down over 
his face in ^sf^‘am^, *«at up in tiie shell. 

All right,’ said Mr Tr<*enail, — 
‘ help him o!it of iiis 

“ lie wasjiiuioned like llie n\>t, and 
forthwith w t* walked them all off to 
the beach, lly this tiniC tli<*re w’as 
an unusual hustlein the 1 Jo]\ (iround, 
and we could hear many an anathe- 
iiia, curses, notiom! hut <h*ep, ejac ii- 
lated from in^my a ijalf-opc*fieil door 
UsS w'e p:is''(‘d along. Wc* reacIxMl the 
boat, and time it wa^ we did so, for 
a nuniher of "tour fellow's, w'ho had 
followed us in a gradually increasimr 
crowd, until ih(»y amounted to lorty 
at the fc west, now' in'arly surround- 
ed us, and kept c losing in. As thc5 
last of us jumped into llie boat, they 
made a lush, so that if w e. had not 
shoved off with tlie sj)c»ed of light, I 
think it vi*iy iik«*ly that w e should 
have been overjiowereej. lfow'c*ver, 
w'e readied the* shij) in safety, and 
the day following we w'cighed, and 
stood out to s(*a with our convoy. 

A lirie-of-battle sliip led — and two 
frigates and three sloops of our class 
wenc* stationed on ihc^ outskirts of 
the* lleet, W'iiipping them in as it W'erc\ 
Tvothiug pariic-ular hajipcmcul for 
three. wn*eks. We made* xMadeira in 
iourleeu days, looked in, but did not 
anchor.” 

“Ahem, ahem,” said Aaron — ‘su- 
perb island — magfiiric*ent mountains 
— white town,* — and all very fims 
l^akft as he rc^ad on. 

On this tieniiig, (we had !»y 
tfiis time progrpsed into the trades, 
and were within three hundred miles 
of Biu:badoes,ythe sun had sc*t bright 
and e^af» aftep a most beautiful day. 


and we were bo ling along right 
before it, rolling lilte the very devil ; 
but there was no nv on, and although 
the stars sparkled trillianlly, yet it 
was dark, and as v ^ were the st(*rn- 
iiiost of tlie men-o war, w'e had the 
task of whipping i tlie sluggards. 
It was my watch oi Llc*ck. A giiii from 
the (/oiijinodore, who shewed a 
niimher of lights. Wiiat is that, Mr 
K4‘nnc*cly y’ said I * (’aptain to the 
old gunner. — ‘ The] C.’onimodore hfis 
made ♦In* night sij|i lal for the* stern- 
most ships to mn R more sail and 
close, sir.’ W e rc*j atc‘cl the signal — 
and stood on hail g thc^ clullcr.t of 
the nierc han!inc*!i | our iii'ighbtnir- 
liood to make* mo ■ ^ail, and liiirig 
a muskc‘t.-sliol now ml l hen over the*, 
more* di-^tant cd thi n. Hy and by we. 
saw' a laiLU* liaman Miclcleiily 

haul ln*r wind, am ■^t jud ac-ross our 
bows. 

“* I'orwarcl th sung out Mr 
.'Splinter, ‘ stand 1 to tire a shot at 
that feihiw' from * boat gnu if In' 
cloc*s not !>c*ar up. Wli:il can In* In* 
aftc*r f — SerL'(*n»ir. m>tron‘'/ to a 
maiiiic*, who w’as s imling close by 
him, ill tin*, wai^t; gel a nm^kc*i, 
and fire oven- was clone*, ami 

the* ship imim*riiati bojc* upon ln‘r 
course again; wc* n w raiigcnl along- 
sidcsoi him on hi^ 1 iboard cpiaiter. 

“ ‘ lb), tin* ship, hoy I’ — ‘ ! iiilo ]1 
was the rc*ply. ‘M ke morc^ sail, sill 
and uiu iiilo'lhe 1 tcly of iln* tlc*et, o^ 
1 shall flic* into voji; why don’t} oil, 
sir, keep in tin* wn|ve of the Coinmo- 
dore r’ iS'oanswci 

“ ‘ W hat meant you by hauling 
your wiinl just nJw, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ VesJi, Vesh,’ it length responded 
a voice from tlie mercdiantiiian. 

“ ‘ Something wiongln*re,’ said Mr 
SplintcT. ‘ IbicJ your maintopsail, 
sir, and hoist a ight at the* peak ; 1 
shall send a butu on boaid of you. 
Hoatswaiij’s imjtt', ])ipe away th(5 
crew of thci jolly boat.’ We also 
bac ked our inaiitopsjiil, and were* inJ 
the. ac*t of lc»w*piig down the boalJ 
when the i)flic<|i* ialtlc*d out. ‘ Kee| 
all fast, with tlijii hoJit; I can’t com 
prehend that c ap’s nianceiivres for 
the soul of me. lie. has not liove-to. 
Oiic-e more, vve were within pistol 
shot of hiui. ‘ by don’t you heave* 
to, sir?* All sil nt. 

“ Piesenily Ve could perceive a 
coiifiibion and iioixse of struggling 
on board, and] angry voices, ns if 
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poopift wore tr} iii to force their could aiisworja hhot from the 
way up the hatchways from ^»eh>\v ; Mred at the nrivateer, shc*\ved she 
and a heavy thuinfiiio: on the drck, was broad aivala*. Next, p.ioment 
and a creaKini; o the blocks, and (^iptain Di adhye liaiied. ‘lia\ you 
rattlinjif of ihi c*nlas»e, while the mastered the/j)rize cr(*w% i\Ir 'l’r(e- 
niain\ard was jirst Ijij-aced oiu vcay, nail — ‘ Aye/ aye, sir.’ — ‘ '1 hcii keep 
and lh( ]i aiiniherj as if two parlies 30111* couisej anti kec]) tw'o liLdits 
wore striviiiir for tlie mastery. At lioisted at yojir inizen [teak duiirg 
!(‘iiLMh a \ oice hail ‘d disliucily. ‘ \V< t)ie ni^ht, am} Idiie Peter at the inain- 

a!(‘ captuied b^ \ ’ A siKbieii topsail yaidhrm ; W'hen the day 

sharp ciy, aial a s]>lasli overboard bn ak*^, I slijill haul iiiy wind after 
Told ol\>-onie te n n! (h-ei llu* suspicioi s ‘•all ill ytMir vvak(-.’ 

“ ‘ We aie take n b'v a [)ri\ ateer, or “ Anodi(*nshot, and anoth**]*, from 
pirate,’ s?ni^r ontjiTother voice*. 'I'hiH the biiji:. Hv this ihe rn'iitenanl had 
Was followed bv a heavy ( runcliinu; desceioh d r* the* cabin tidlowa-d by 


blow, as W'heri the|s[)ike oi'a ])iit( her’s 
a\e is (!ii\4*n tilrouiiTli a bullock's 
foiaju-ad. (bo'p it braiu. 

“ P 3 M.histlie (.'[ifain was <iu deck, 
all iiamls bad b* called, ‘ the 
word had heen phss<‘(l to cU‘Hr awa}* 
two 4)f tlu* foreni osf carn>na(!es ou 
the stai board sid-i, and tti load them 
witliLTiapj*. t 

On board llu> re — ;o\c, all 
\’i>u oi‘ t!»e pjiulj^h cr(*w. a* I shall 
fin* witli iirape 

“ 'I'he Ijiot wa ^ iib>v tahen. 'rii • sh p 
at leiii^jii came > liie wind — w'c 
roiimied to, und lier lee— and an 
armed boar, with Mr 'bicenaii, and 
niNselr, and sixti n men, wiih cut- 
lasses, were S4*nt hn hoai*' 

“ We jump<'d ol deck, aiid at the 
gant:'w;i\, Mr 'Iretlnail stumbletl, and 
fell o\ er tlu* (b-ad axly of a man, no 
doubt the <im* who had hailed last, 
with his scull cl ven to tlu* I'Vt'S, 
and a broKiui cui[assbhnb' stickine- 
in the ea^h. \V(» ivere immt*<liately 
aciosr<Ml h}' tin* mate, who was 
JasluHl dow n to a rin:;holt close* by 
th(‘ bits, wdih Ids Ihuiids ti<*d a! the 
wrists by sharp ords, so tiirhtly, 
that the bb»od v [ns spouting from 
b«*neath his nails. 

W<' ha\e h( 11 surprised by a 
privateiM* s<*hoom*i sir; the lieutenant 
of her, and tw'elvij men, are now in 
the cabin.’ 

‘‘ ‘ W hen* are th rest of the crew r’ 
“‘All sc*cure<l in the forecastle, 
ex<‘ej)t the secon . mate and boat- 
swain, tin* men u ’m» hailed you just 
now ; the last W': knocked on the 
bead, and the fonner was stabbed 
and thrown t»v(*rl) avd.’ 

“ We iminedi: *ly released the 
men, eighteen in rn imher, and lu niec. 
them with boardiig pikes. ‘What 
vessel is that astern of ns?’ said 
Treenail to the mate. Before fie 


his pi*4jj>U*, u hih* tin* men lianl. crew 
one** more t )<»k chartre of the shij), 
eiow'diii'jr ‘«a I into the boily of the 
lieet. 

“ 1 followt d liiin close, j)!*;!!)! and 
cutla*'s in ban [1, and I shall never for- 
get the semu' that pn**‘f‘nt<*d itself 
W'lien I t-ntei Ml. I lie cabin was that 
of a \cs->(*l of five iuindred tons, ele- 
i^.intly litled up; tin* ]»anelN were 
li{|<*d wlili (Mim^oii cloth, and g»i!d 
ni(»uldinjs, tjrith superb damask 
]i;m:.‘I.e:s bebire the sttun vein, lows 
and fl.e sinb* )m*j ths, and f>iilliantly 
liilhied lij) bj* two huge swinuinL 
lamps liun '' <»m ibi* (h‘ck alxive, 
Avbich w^ vt* 1*1 ,le< ti*:l from, ami miil- 
ti[»lietl in, s4‘\ al plait* mirrors 

[varn'l-^. In tlx* n*c4*ss, wbicii 
in colli \vt‘ai]i r bad hi*en occupied 
l>y tlx* stove, now stood a spb'iidid 
cabinet piarui, he silk corres|>imding 
with the Cl im^ )n cloth of the [i.mels ; 
it w as oj>en, aj 'iCghoiu bonix'l vvitJi 
a L'^reeii veil, a iiasol, and two long 
white gloves, a: if recently pulled off, 
iayon if, vvitli t e very mould of tlie 
liaiid'o in them. 

“'I’he nobler ’ase was particularly 
Ix'autiful ; it w; a richly carved and 
gilded p:iliii-tri , the stem ])ainted 
white, and iiit laced with golden 
fretwork, like tl lozenges of a ]>ine- 
ap}>h*, while tlxl leaves spread up 
and abroad on tHe roof. 

“ The table wks laid ftn* supper, 
with cold meat! and wine, and a 
profusion of silver things, all s])ark- 
liiig brightly; bat it was in Lueat 
disordi*r, wiiie ipilt, and gl,is**es 
broken, and dishek with meat ujiset, 
amlktiive ami l|uks, and spoons, 
scattered all alx t. She was «'vi- 
deiitlv one* 4»f this^J 1/ondon Mest 
Jndiainen, on hoarJ df " hich I kiievv^ 
there w as niucJ.* splendour and great 
comfort. Hut, alas j the Iiand of law- 
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less violence had hiew there. The 
captain lay across tfe table, with his 
head hanging over /he side of i t next 
to us, and unable tcAielp himself, with 
his hands tied belnud his back, and 
a gag in his moutn ; his face purple 
from the blood running to his head, 
and the wJiitc of Ids eyes turned up, 
while his loud ^ertorous breathing 
but too clearly indicated the rupture 
of a vessel on tljfe brain. 

He was a smut portly man, and 
although we released him on the in- 
stant, and had mm bled, and threw 
water on his ace, and did all wc 
could for him, ! le never spoke after- 
wards, and die 1 in half an hour. 

“ Four gent emanly-looking men 
were sitting a table, lashed to their 
chairs, pale nd treiribliiig, while 
six of the most rufliaii- looking 
scoundrels I sver beheld, stood on 
the opposite s de of the table in a row 
fronting us, vi ith the light from the 
lamps shining! full on them. Three 
of them wcr^smali, but very stpiare 
mulattoes; one was a South Ameri- 
can Indian, with the hquare high- 
boned visage, and long, lank, black 
ol Ills cast. These four 
) clothi jg besides their trow- 
sers, and st jod with their tirins 
folded, in ail die calmness of despe- 
rate men, cat ;ht in the very fact of 
'some horribh atrocity, which they 
knew shut oi t all hope of mercy. 
The two otheip were white French- 
men, tall, bu hy- whiskered, sallow 
desperadoes, I ut ptill, wonderful to 
relate, with, if 1 pay so speak, the 
manners of gen Jemen. One of them 
squinted, and f ad a hair-lip, which 
gave him a horri Ak expression. They 
were dressed ii w|hite trovvsers and 
shirts, yellow si klsaslies round their 
waists, and a soi > of blue uniform jac- 
kets, blue Casco icpps,wiihtJie pi'uks, 
from each of wh clf depended a large 
bullion tassel, h inlging down on one 
side of their hea JtfT The whole party 
had apparently n^de up theJr minds 
that resistance was vain, for their 
pistols and cutl sises, some of them 
bloody, had all b sbn laid on the table, 
with the huts an|d handles towards 
us, contrasting I irribly with the glit- 
tering equipage ef steel, and crystal, 
and silver thinglL on the snow-white 
damask table-cljtb. They w’ere im- 
mediately seizesand ironed, to which 
they submitted m silence. We next 
r^l^ased the pdfsengerf^ and were 


overpowered mauks, one dan- 
cing, one crying, one laughing, and 
another praying. But, merciful Hea- 
ven ! what ail object met our eyes I 
Drawing aside tliejcurtain that con- 
cealed a sofa, fitted* itoa recess, there 
lay, more deadlihaji alive, a tall and 
most beautiful gir' her head resting 
on lier left arm, ’ er clothes dishe- 
velled and torn, bl od on her bosom, 
and foam on her mouth, with her 
long dark hair loos and dishevelled, 
and covering the pper part of her 
deadly pale facfll through which 
her wild sparkling black eyes, pro- 
truding from iheiil sockets, glanced 
and glared with he fire of a ma- 
niac’s, while her b ue lips kept gib - 1 
boring an incoherc it prayer one hio-l 
ment, and the next imj)luring mercy, \ 
us if slie had still een in the hands ' 
of those who kwv not the name; 
and anon, ii low , hysterical laugh 
made our very hlobcl freeze in onr 
hoKonis, which soi n ended in a long 
dismal yell, as s lolleii olT the 
couch upon tlie h Ird decdv, and lay 
in a dead faint. 

“ Alas the, day ! maniac she was 
from that hour. I he was the only 
daughter of the m rdi'ied master of 
the ship, and neve awoke in her un- 
clouded reason, ttf the feaifiil con- 
sciousness of he vn dishonour and 
her parent’s death^’ 

“ Tom,” said Bang,^that is a me- 
lancholy alfair, I can’t read any more 
of it. \Vhal followed? Tell us.” 

“ Why the 1’orcli eapiured the 
schooner, sir, and we hdt the, priva- 
teer’s men at Barhadoes to rniM't their 
reward, and sevmal of the mmidiant 
sailors were turned over to li e guard- 
ship, to prov(i the facts in the first 
instance, and to serve his Majesty as 
impressed men in the secoml.” 

“Ah,” said Aaron again, “ melan- 
choly inde.ed, and but scrimp mea- 
sure of justice to the poor ship’s 
crew. But let us gel on.” 

“ Anchored at Carlisle Bay, Bar- 
badoes.-— Town seemedbuilt of cards 
—black faces---Khowy dresses of 

the negroes — dined at Mr C *a 

— capital dinner — little breeze mill 
at the end of the room, that pumped 
a solution of saltpetre siud water into 
a trougli of tin, perforated with small 
holes, below which, and exposed to 
the breeze, were ranged the wine and 
liqueurs, all in cotton bags; the 
ter then flowed into a well, where 
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the pump was stepped^ aud thus was 
again pumped up and kept circula- 
ting.” 

“ Deuced good contrivance that 
same, ah,” said Gelid. 

“ Landed the artillery, the sol- 
diers, oHicers, and tlie Spanish Ca- 
non.” 

“ Oh, discliarged the whole bat- 
tery, eh said Aaron. 

“Next morning, weighed at day- 
dawn, and soon lost siglit of the 
brightblue waters of (Carlisle Bay, and 
the smiling fields and tall cocoa-nut 
trees of the beautiful island. In a 
week after wc arrived off the east end 
of Jamaica, aud th^^t same evening, 
in obedience to the orders of tlie ad- 
miral on the \Mnd ward Island station, 
we liove to in Bull Bay, in order 
to land d(*spatches, and secure our 
tilhe of the crews of thi‘ inevchant- 
vesstds bound for Kingston, and the 
ports to lei‘wjird, as they j>ass{*d us. 
^Vc liad fallen in with a })iIot caiioe 
oir iMorant Bay witJi four u(‘groes on 
board, who laupiesttul us to hoist in 
their boat, and lakt* tluunall on hoard, 
as lli(‘ pilot scljooner, to which they 
b(dong(‘d, had that nioruing* bore up 
for Kingston, and left instriudions to 
th(*m t<» follow her in the lirst vessel 
a])peaiing afterwards. We did so, 
and now, as it was getting dark, the 
captain caine up to Mr Treenail. 

“ ‘ Wliy, iMr 'IVecmail, I think we 
had better heave to tor tin* night, 
and in this case I shall want you to 
go in the cutter to Port Uoyal to de- 
liver llie despatches onboard thellag- 
ship.’ 

“ ‘ 1 don’t think the admiral will i>e 
nl Ptot ll03.1l, sir,’ responded tin* 
liente.iant; ‘and, if 1 might sugtrest, 
lliose bliick <’haj)s have olVeied to 
take im* ashore here on the I'a/isa- 
(locfi, a narrow s|>it of land, not above 
one hundnul yards across, that di- 
vides the harbour from the oc(*aii, 
and to haul the canoe across, and 
take me to the agtmi’s house in King- 
ston, who will doubtless frank me lip 
to tlie iV?i, wliere tin* Admiral re- 
sides, and 1 shall thus deliver tlie 
letters, and be back again by day- 
dawn.’ 

“ * Nut a bad plan,’ said old Dead- 
eye ; ‘ put it in execution, and 1 will 
go below and get tho despatches iiii- 
inedialely.’ 

“The canoe was once more hoisted 
out ; the three black fellows, the pi- 


lot of the sldp continuing on board, 
jumped into her alongside. 

“ ‘ Had you not better lake a cou- 
ple of bauds with you, Mr TieenailV’ 
buid the bkipper. 

“ ‘Why, no, sir ; I don’t tliink I shall 
want them, hut if you will spare me 
Mr Cringle I will be obliged, in case 
1 want any help.’ 

“ We shoved off, and as the glowing 
sun dippcfl under Poitland Point, as 
the tongue of land that runs out about 
four miles to the southward, on the 
western side of Port Royal harbour, 
is called, we arrived within a hundred 
}'ards of the Palvmrlurs, The surf, 
at the particular spot we steered for, 
did not break on the shore in a roll- 
ing curliiig wave, as it usually does, 
biitsmooiii(‘(i away under tlie lee of 
a small sandy promontory that ran 
out into llie sea, about half a cable’s 
length to windward, aud then slid up 
tliesinuotli white* sand,u itlioui hi cak- 
ing, in a de(‘p clear gn‘en swedi, for 
the space* of twenty yards, gradually 
simaiing until it frothed away in a 
shallow^ white hinge, that buzzed Jis 
it ree*e‘(le'd haedv into the dee‘p g?ce?n 
sea, until it was again propelied for- 
ward ht" the* succeeding hi lie) w. 

“ ‘ 1 say,h lend Buiigo, how shall wc 
manage* y You de)n’t mean to swamp 
us ill a shove through that surf, do 
you V' said Mr Treenail. 

“ ‘ No ft'iir, niassn, if you and toeler 
h*et]e nian eif-war Buccra, only keep 
de»m se»ai ivhe*n we rise on de crest 
of elt* swell de re.’ 

“ \Ve* s.'it epiiet enougli. Tn'cnail 
was coolness itse*lf, and I aped him 
as well as I e-ould. The loud mur- 
mur — I ma}' as well call it roar of 
the*sj*a — was trying enough as wcap- 
])roachcd, bueiyed on the last long 
uiidnlation. 

“ ‘ Now sit still, massa, bote.’ 

“ We sank deiwn into thvi trough, 
and prc£e*ntly were hove forwards 
with a smooth sliding motion up 
on the beach — until, grit, grit, we 
stranded on the cream-coloured sand, 
high and dry, 

“ ‘ Now je>mp, inassn, jomp.* 

“ We leapt with all our strength, and 
thereby toppli'tl down on our noses; 
tlie sea receded, and liefore tlie next 
billow approached, we had run the 
canoe twenty yards beyond high wa- 
ter maik. 

“ It was the work of a very few 
minutes to haul the canoe across the 
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8an<l-bank,andtolaunc1i itoncfi raora 
ilk tlie placid waters of tlie harbour 
of Kingston. AVe pulled across to- 
wards the town, until we landed at 
the bottom of Hanover Stieet, the 
lights from thi‘ cabin windows of the 
merchantmen glimmering as we pass- 
ed, and the town only discernible from 
a solitary sparkle here and there. 
Hut the contrast wlien we landt'd 
was very striking. We had come 
through the daikiiess of the niirht in 
comparative quietness, and in two 
hours, from the time we had left the 
old Torch, we were transf«M red from 
her orderly deck to the hustltj of a 
crowded town. 

“ One of our crew undertook to he 
the guide to the agent's house. We 
arrived before it. It was a large 
mansion, and we eonld see lights 
glimmering in the ground lloor, hut 
it was gaily lit up aloft. 'I’lie hoiisi* 
itself sUiod ha<k from tli(» street, 
from which it was separatc<l hy an 
iron vailing. 

“ We knocked at the outer gate, 
but no one answered. At length our 
blaek guides found out a hellqmll, 
and presently tlie clat»g of a bell re- 
sounded throughout the mansion. 
Still no one answeretl. 1 ])ushed 
against the door, and fciund it was 
open, and Mr TrtMMuiil and myself 
immediately ascended a llight of six 
marble steps, and stood in the lowm* 
pia/za, with the hull, or lower testi- 
bule, before um. We entered. A 
very well-dressed brown woman, 
who was silting at her woik at a 
small table, along wiih two young 
girls of tlie same comjifexion, in- 
stantly rose to re< eiv(‘ us. 

Beg pardon,’ said Mr Treenail, 

*pray, is this ]\'lr 's hoiJs<* ?* 

Ves, sir, it is.’ 

“ * Will you have the goodness to 
say if lie be at lionie V* 

“ ‘ Oh yes, sir, he. is dere upon 
dinner w\d company,’ said tlie lady. 

‘ Well,* coniiniiedthe limitenant, 
* say to him that an officer of his 
Majesty’s sloop. Torch, is below, with 
despatches tor the iVdmiral.’ 

“‘Surely, sir — surely,’ the dark 
lady continued — ‘ follow me, sir,an(l 
det small gentleman, [Thomas Ci in- 
gle, Esquire, no less,] him will bet- 
ter follow me too.’ 

“ W'^e left the room, and turning to 
the right, landed in the lower piazza 
of the house, fronting the north. A 


large clumsy stair occupied llioeast- 
erihnost tuid, with a massive maho- 
gany balustrade, hut the whole af- 
fair bidow^ w^as very ill lit up. 'flu? 
brown lady ])receded us, and ])laiit- 
ing heiMdf at tin* bottom of the stair- 
case, lu'gan to shout to sonn* <m(* — 

‘ Toby, 'foby — buccra gmitfinuan ar- 
rive, 'rohy.' But no 'J'oby responded 
to tlie c-all. 

“ ‘ j\Iy dear nnnlam,’ said 'fremiail, 
‘I ha\e little lime for ceremony. 

Pray usher us up into Mr ’s jin - 

sence.’ 

“ ‘ Den follow im*, gentlemen, 
please.* 

“ I'orthwilh we all asiamded the 
dark staircase, until we reached the 
first lai'.dinii-prlace, when \v(* heaida 
noi^i* as of two uecroi-.s wi angling 
aho\(‘ us lui the dark stall case. 

\ini rasc.il,’ sang (Uit i»ne, ‘ take 
d:«t, lain you, for teal rny uittal’ — 
then a ‘diaip crack, as if he had 
smote th(^ culprit, acro’-s the ]>ate; 
whei eupo»i, like a slmt, a hla( K fel- 
low', in a handsome livery, trundled 
down, pursued by anotluM’ servant 
tvith a large siher ladh* in liis hand, 
with wliich he was lu lahoui ing the 
fugitive over his llint-haid skull, 
right against our hostc'-s, with iIm; 
drumstick of a lui lu*y in his hand, or 
rallim* in his mouth. 'I’op, you tief 
— top, you tiff — for me piece d»it,’ 
shouted the ])ursuer. ‘ ^'(»u dam las- 
call,' quoth tlu‘ dam(‘—fujt she luid 
no time to utter another woid lo fore 
the fugitive pitched., with all his 
wiu’ght, light agminst lier; and at the. 
very moment , another servant cami^ 
trundling down with a hugetiay lull 
of all kinds of ineat-^ — ami I especial- 
ly lemeinber tiial tw'o large crystal 
stamls of jellies c<impos4‘d partof hivS 
load — so there \vv were regularly 
capsized, and caught all of a heap in 
the dark landing-place, half way up 
th<‘ stair, and down the other llight 
liirnbled our guide, with Mr 'rreeiiail 
and myself, and the two hiaekies, on 
the topof her, rolling in our d<‘scent 
over, or ratln*r into another large 
mahogany tray, which I ad just h<*cii 
carried out, with a tureen of turtle- 
soup in it, and a dish of roast-heef, 
and ])latefula of land crabs, and tins 
Lord kimws what all h(*sides. The 
crash reachful the carol the landionl, 
wim was Keated at the head of his 
table, in the tipper piazza, a long 
gallery about fifty feet long by four- 
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teon wide, and he immediately rose 
and ordered his butler to take a li^ht. 
When he came down to ascertain the 
cause of the uproar, 1 shall never for- 
get the sceiH*. Tliere was, lii>tofall, 
iniii(» host, a retnarkfil)ly neat per- 
sonage, standing on the p(»iihlled ma- 
hogany stair, tirree steps above his 
servant^ who was a v(*ry well-diessed 
respectable ehhnly negro, with a 
candh> in eaeli haiiil ; and hen(‘ath 
him, on the landing-place, lay two 
trfiys of viahd>, hi(»ken tun'ei;s of 
soup, fiagiiK'nts (jf dishes, and iVac- 
tiiied and a chaos of eat- 

abl(*s and di inkahlt's, and lahlc-gcar 
scatter<Ml all about, amidst which lay 
scrambling my licnieiiant and my- 
self, tin* old brown )i<mst'-K(M-pi‘r, 
and the two negro set \ ants, all n <»re 
or less c*o\>‘r»'(i with gravy and wine 
^Ireg*^. llowe\ 4*1*, ahei a liocd laiiLih, 
w«* all galljeri‘4l our^'elvcs up, and at 
length w'4* were U'xlnTcd on the 
seem*. i\lin(* ho-t, after stilling his 
lauglitm* the hc'st way In* couhl, 
again sat dow'ii at the In a<l <d’ his 
tal)ie, spaiKling with crystal ami 
waviights, while asiip<*rl) laiiip hung 
4 )M*jln‘ad. 'I’in* company w as 4‘oni- 
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lilth* middy f was. icmaim-d 
stand I hl; at the *■ ml of lie* rc<>m, c-bese 
to tin* lu'ad 4)1 tie* si;,ii s. I'lit* gi ntlc- 
nian who sc.t ; i lie* biol 4)1 lie* (able 
bad bis bat k lowaials ni4*, ami was 
U4ii at iirsl awaic of my jn4*sem*4*. 
But the guest at his right hami, a 
lnippy-l4)oking’‘, r4’d-fac4*4l, well-dress- 
ed man, so4)n 4lrew his alt4*ntiou lo- 
wartls nn*. d ht* parly to w hom 1 w as 
thus imb bted se4*nu*d a very jovial- 
lo4iking])ersoiiag4*,aml app4»are4l lobe 
well know n t4> all bands, and indeed 
the lif4!: of the parly, fin, like lalslaff, 
lie was not imly witty in himself, 
but tin* cause 4)f w itin otbei s.'’ 

When In* bad r4*ad thus far, Mr 
Bang balked at me with a sly twdn- 
kleof his<*ye, and a shake of his bead. 
“ A'b, you villain! But. let me pro- 
ceed.” 

“ The gentleman to whom lie had 
pointed me out immediately rose. 


made his bow, ordered a chair, and 
made room for me beside himself, 
vvdiere the moment it was kimwn that 
\V'4» vver4^ 4lire4 lfr4)mh4nm*,suchavol- 
h'y of(pi4*stions was fir(*d 4dVatme,that 
I di4inoi know" \v}ii4*h t4> answer tirst. 
At hmg h, aftm* TrtM‘nail h id taken a 
gla'-s or two <»f w’im*, the agent start- 
4*<1 him ofl‘ to the Admiral’s Ibui in his 
ow'n gig, and I w as d4*sired to stay 
win la* I was until hi* returned. 

“ Whv, 1 say, Tom,” again quoth 
Aaron, “ I nev4*r Kni'W" hetore that 
you w'cr4* in Jamaica, at the period 
you here wnilc* of.” 

“ Why, iny dear sir, I sc'aicely can 
say that 1 was ih4*u‘, my vi-^it was so 
hurii4‘d.” 

“ lliirritul I” r4‘joincd h(*, “Imrrit'd 
— by no means, wen* y4m not in tin* 
island for b)ur or il\e houis? Al), 
long 4‘m>ugh to have authorijced your 
wiiiingau anti-slavciv j)amphlet 4 >f 
one )ujn4ir4‘d an4i fifty pages.” 

1 smiled. 

“ Oh, you may laugh, my hoy, but 
it is tiii4* — oh V. hat a ‘'Ubj4*ct for an 
auti-sl.iv cjy ici-fun* — Iist4*n and be 
instrrictt'tl, ’ — ht'n* 4»ur friend shook 
hiniS 4 ‘ij as a bini^cr (b;4‘s to asr(‘rtain 
that a;l is lii^ht before* In* thr4)vvs up 
liis gum el, ami for the* first fivi* nii- 
nult*s he eitly jv'ikcd bis right shoul- 
der this w.'-y ami his h*ft shouUb*r 
t’other wav, while* bis fins walloped 
(low II against his sides like (‘iiipty 
sleeve — at Iciiglh as he vvarmeei — 
h<* stretched foiih hi> ai ms like* S.iint 
r.iiil in the ( 'artoon -■’-and although 
In* now ami tln-n could not help 
stickiiig i.is tongue* in his clieek, 
still tlic exhibition was so true* and 
so (‘Aipiisilclv comical, th.'it 1 nev(*i* 
shall forget it. — “ 'I'iie whole white 
inhaliitants of Kingston aie* !u\ii« 
rioiis inonsfe*rs, living in more than 
l iasterii splendour ; and tlie*ir uni- 
ve*rsal practice*, during their niag- 
nilii*e*nl re*pasts, is to e*ntertain them- 
sehes, by compe*Hing their black ser- 
vants te> belabour e'ach other across 
the pate* with silver ladles, and to 
stick elrumslicks of tuikeys down 
each eithcrs throats. Merciful heave n! 
— only pierture the uiiserable slaves, 
each with the* spaul of a tin key slick- 
ing in his gob ; dwell upon that, iny 
dearly belove'd lie»arers, dwell upon 
that-' and tlit‘n let tliose who have 
the atroeious hardihood to dei so, 
speak of the* kindliness of the planters’ 
liearts. Kindliness! kiiullincss, to 
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cram tho leg of a turkey down a 
man’s throat, while his yoke-fellow 
in bondage is fracturing his tender 
woolly skull — for all negroes, as is 
well known, have eraniums, tnueli 
thinner, and more fragile than an c*gg- 
sliell — with so tremoiulons a weapon 
as a sHver ladle ? Aye, a silver ladle ! I ! 
Some people make light of a silver 
ladle as an instrument of punishment 
— it is spoken of as a very slight af- 
fair, and that the blows indicted by 
it are mere child’s play. If any of 
you, my beloved hearers, labour un- 
der this delusion, and will allow me, 
for your cditication, to hammer you 
about the chops with one of the 
aforesaid silver soup-ladles of those 
yellow tyrants, for one little half 
hour, I pledge myself the delusion 
shall be dispelled once and f<»r ever. 
Well then, after this fearful scene has 
continued for, 1 dare not say how 
long — the blaek butler — ay, the black 
butler, a slave Jiimself — oh, my 
friends, even the black butlers are 
slaves — the very men who niiiii'jter 
the wine in h(*alth which maketh 
their hearts glad, and the castor oil 
in sickness, which inakelli them any 
thing but of a cheerhd countenance— 
this very black butler is desired, on 
peril of ba\iiig a druuislick stuck 
into his own gizzard al.->o, and his 
skull fractured by the aforesaid inm 
ladles — red hot, it may In? — aye, and 
who shall say they are. not full of 
molten leudY yes, molten lead — 
does not our reverend brother Lach- 
rima; Iloarem say that the ladles mujht 
have been full of molten ]t*a<l, and 
what evidence have we on* the other 
side, that they urn. not full of itiolten 
lead ? Why, none at all, none — nolliing 
but the oaths of all the naval and 
military odicers who have ev<!r served 
in these pestilent seltlenjentH; and of 
all the planttu's and mercluints in tin*. 
West Indies, the interested planters 
— those planters who suhorii all the 
navy and army to a man — those 
planters whose molasses is but an- 
other name for Imiiiari blood. (Here 
a large puli' and blow, and a swabifi- 
cation of the white handkerchief, 
while* the congregation blow a nou- 
rish of trumpets.) My friends — 
(another pulF) — my friends — we all 
know, my friends>that bullocks’ blood 
is largely used in the sugar refinf3rie8 
in Efitf land, but alas ! there is no bul- 
locl^blood used in the refineries in 


the West Indies. This I will prove 
to you on the oath of six dissenting 
clergymen. No. What then is the 
inference? Oh, is it not palpable? 
Do you not every day, as jurors, hang 
men on circumstantial evidence? Are 
not many of yourselves hanged and 
transported every yiHir,on the simple 
fact being proved, of your being found 
stooping down in pity over some poor 
fellow with a broken head, with your 
handsin his brceclies* pockets in order 
to help him up ? And can yofi fail 
to draw the proper inferc.nce in the 
present case ? Oh, no ! no ! iny 
friends, it is the blood of the Negrov.s 
that is used in these reliniiig pande- 
moniums— -of the ])oor Negroes, who 
an* worth one hundred pounds a- 
piece to their maslers, and on whoso 
health and capacity for woik these 
same planters absolutely and entirely 
depend.” 

llere our fiiend gathered all his 
energies, and b(*gfsii to roar like? a 
perfiM*t bull of liashan, and to swing 
Jiis arms about lik(* tiu* sails of a 
wind-mill, and to stain]) and jum|>, 
ami lollop about willi his body as ho 
went on. 

“ Well, this butler, this poor black 
butler — iliis poor black siavi? butler 
— this poor black (‘hrisliaii skive but- 
ler — for he may liave be(‘ii a ('hris- 
tian, and most likely was a ( hris- 
tian, and indeed must have bemi a 
(Ihiislian — is c»iiforced, aftiu' ail the 
cruelties already n*lated, ou pain of 
beiiur clioked with the h*g of a tur- 
key liimsell, and having nioltin lead 
poured down his own throat, to do 
vvhal? — wlio would not weej) ? — to — 
to — to chuck each of liis fejlow-s(»r- 
V ants, poor misera!)le crc'aturesl each 
with a bone in his throat, and molten 
lead in his belly, and a fractured 
skull — tochucktlu'ii), neck and croup, 
one after another, down a dark stair- 
case, a pitch-ilark staircase, amidst a 
chaos of iilales ami dishes, and the hard- 
est and mostexpensive china, and the 
finest cut cry Blah— that the wounds in- 
flicted maybe tin? keener — and silviu* 
spoons, and kiiiveH and forks. Vea, 
ray Clhri^tian brethren, carv ing-Knives 
and pitcliforks right <lown oii ihe top 
of their brown misti losses, who are. 
thereby invariably bruised like the 
down in tlie pantomime — at least as 
I am told hi; is, for / never go to such 
profane places — oh, no I — bruised as 
flat Q8 pancakes, and generally iiiur- 
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dered outright on the spoU Last of all 
the landlord gets up, and kirks the 
miserable butler himself down after 
his mates, into the rery heart of the 
living mass; and this not once and 
away, but every day in the week, 
Sundays not excepted. Oh, rny dear, 
d(*ar hearers, can yoii~can you, with 
your fleshly hearts thumping and 
bumping against yyur small ribs, for- 
get the hlack butler, and the mulatto 
concubines, and tin* ])itchforkH, and 
the iron ladles full of molten lead ? 
My feelings overpower me, 1 must 
conclude, (ioin p(‘ac(‘, and ponder 
tlies<* filings in your hearts, and pay 
your si\p(‘iu‘es at the dooi s « — unt 
o//o/c.y, pi[>ing tlieir e3'es,and blowing 
their noses.” 

Our slioiits of langht(U‘ iuterrujite^l 
our friend, who nevtu* moved a 
muscle. Presently In; proceiMh»d. 

rin; whole party s<*(‘in(*(l \cr3’ 
ha})py, my ho(m ally was fun itstdf, 
and I was mindi enttutained with 
tin* mess he nja<l(* when aii}’ of the 
foiei;rncrs at tabh? addrosed him 
in h’rein*h or Spanish, I was j)arti- 
cnlai ly struck with a small, thiu, 
daik Sp’iiiard, who (oid \ery fecd- 
ingly how the very night before, on 
retiirning home* from a ])arty to his 
own lodgings, on passing tl»roui>h 
tlie pia//a,he stutiihled against soine- 
thing heav3' lluil lay in his grass- 
hammock, which usualiy hung there. 
He called ft»r a lighr, when, to ids 
horror, he fouinl tin* hod3' of his ohl 
and faithful valet i3ing in it, 
and cold, vvitfi a knife sti( King nu- 
d(*r his fifth rib — no d(»M)t inteinliMi 
for liis master, 'i’he speaker was 
Polivar, About iniduiglit, Tvlr Tree- 
nail retunnal, wt* shook hands with 
Mr — — , and once more shov(*<i 
off; and guided hv^ the lights shewn 
on hoard the 'rorch, we were safe 
home again by threi'! in the morning, 
whi'ii we immediately made sail, and 
nothing particular happened until 
we. arrived within a day’s sail of 
Nassau. It seemed, that about a 
we<*k before, a large American brig, 
bound from llavanna to Boston, had 
lieen captured in this very channel 
by one of our men- of- war schooners, 
and carried into Nassau. Out of 
this same port of Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence, for their own security tlie 
Authorities had fitted ti small schoon- 
er, carrying six guns, and twenty- 
four men. She was cominaudod by 


a very gallant ftellow— there is no dis- 
puting that— for in a fine clear night, 
when all the officers were below 
rummaging in their kits for the kill- 
ing things they should array them- 
selves in on the morrow, so as to 
smite the Fair of New Providence to 
the heart at a blow — Whiss — a shot 
flew over our mast-head. 

“ ‘ A small schooner lying-to right 
a-head, sir,’ sung out the boatswain 
from the forecastle. 

Before we could heat to quarters, 
another sung betvv^eeii our masts. 
We kept steadily on our course, and 
as W4‘. approachf*d our ])igmy anta- 
gonist, he bore up. Presently we 
were alongside of him. 

“ ‘ Heave to,’ haiU'd the strange 
sail ; ‘ heave to, or Fll sink you.* 

“ Tin* c'aptain look the trumpet — 
* Sehooin*r, ahoy’ — no answer — 
‘ Damn yoiir blood, sir, if you don’t 
let every tiling go by the run this 
instant, i’ll tire a broadside. Strike, 
sir, to liis Britannic Jlajesty’s sloop 
Tundi.’ 

“ ’rin* poor fellow commanding the 
sclnum*'!* ijad l>3^ this time found out 
his mistake, and immediatelycame on 
hoard, when*, instead of h(‘ing lauded 
for Ids gallantry, I am sorry to say 
he was roundly lated for liis want of 
discernment in mistaking his Majes- 
ty’s cruiser for a Yankee inerchant- 
inati. Next forenoon we arrived at 
Nas?iiu.” 

“ Oh, confound it,” said Aaron, 
‘‘ I jmsiiiv ely ^hall not read any thing 
about Nassau, as \\ c a:e so shorll}* to 
see it. So ha me s’i*o” — ah — “Sailed 
for Bermuda, having taken on board 
ten Anu'ricaii skippers as prisoners 
of war. 

“For the first tliree (la3's after w^e 
cleareii the Passages, W’e had fine 
weather. Wind at east south-east ; 
but altt'i* that it came on to blow from 
tlie nortli-west, and so continued 
without intermission during the 
whole of the passage to Bermuda. 
Oil the fourth morning after we'left 
Nassau, we descried a §ail in the 
south-east quarter, and immediately 
made sail in chase. We overhauled 
her about noon ; she hove to, after 
being fired at repeatedly; ami, on 
boarding her, we foiiu^ she was a 
Swede from Charleston, bound to 
Havre-de-Grace. All the letters we 
could find on board were very uucore- 
mouiously broken open, and nothing 
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liariDg trauspired that could identify 
the cargo as enemy's property, we 
were bundling over the side, when 
a, nautical-looking subject, who had 
attracted my attention from the tirst, 
put in his oar. 

“ * Lieiiteiiiint,’ said he, ‘ will you 
allow me to put this barrel of New 
York apples into tlie boat as a pr«*- 
sent to Captain Deadeye, from Caj)- 
tain*** of the United States navy?’ 

“Mr Treenail bowed, and said he 
wouM and we shoved off and got 
on board again, and here there was 
the devil to pay, from the p(»rple\ity 
old Deadeye was tlirown into, as to 
whether, here in tin? heat of the 
American war, he was !)ound lolake 
this American capt-iin prisoner or 
not. 1 was no party to tin* coum ils 
of my superiors of hot the 

foreign ship was lin'illy allowed to 
continue her course. 

“The next day 1 had tin* forenoon 
watcii; the weather hail lolled un- 
expectedly, nor was tin're rimclistvi, 
and the deck was al! alive, to lake 
advantage of the fine ffh'u.k, when the 
man at th(3^ mast-head siintr out — 
‘Breakers right a-l»ead, sir,’ 

“ * Breakers !’ said Mr Splinter, in 
great astonishment. ‘ Break(*rsl — 
why the man must b(* mad— 1 say, 
Jenkins’ — — 

Breakers close uiulcu’ the bows,* 
sung out the boatswain from for- 
ward. 

“ ‘ The devil,’ quoth Splinter, and 
be ran along the gangway, and as- 
cended the forecastle, while I kept 
close to his heels. We looked out 
a-head, and ih(*i<? we certainly did 
see a 8plashin(r» and boiling, and 
white foaming of the ocean, tliiEit im- 
fpiestiouably looked very like break- 
ers. Gradually, this splashing and 
foaming appearance took a ‘circular 
whisking shape, as if the clear gremi 
sea, fora space of a hundred yards 
in diametm*, had becui stirred about 
by a gigantic invisible spurilti, until 
every thing hissed again; and the 
curious part of it was, that tin*, agi- 
tation ot \he water seemed to keep 
a-head of us, as if the breeze w hitdi 
impelled us had also floated it on- 
wards* At length the whirling circle 
oC, white foam, ascended higher and 
iNB^ tben gradually contract- 
8 spinning black tube, 
Ig^^jlfaveFed about, for all tlie 
* — tic focA-/eccA, held 


by the tail between the finger and 
thumb, while it was poking its vast 
snout about in tiie clouds in seiirch 
of a spot to fasten on. 

“ ‘ Is the boat guii on the forecastle 
loaded ?* said (’aplalii Deadey**. 

“ ‘ It is, sir.* 

Then luff a bit— that will do — 

fire.’ 

“ The gun was discharged, and 
down rushed tlM» black wavering pil- 
1 ir ill a watery avdlanchr, and in a 
ininiite after the dark heaving billows 
rolled over the spot wiier<*out it 
arose, as if no such thing liad ever 
been.” 

“ And wliat was this said troubling 
of tlie waters, rom ?” said Aaron. 

** Why, my dear sir, ii was iieiibcr 
more nor less than a walerspout, 
which again is iieiiher mort* nor less 
tliaii a whirl vviml at sea, which gra- 
duaiiy whisks the water round and 
rouml, and up aufl up, as you see 
straws so raised, until it. reachi*s a 
c<Mtain hiught, when it invariably 
breaks.” 

“ D.) you rneau to say, Tom, that a 
watt*rs|)out is nor cnaiti'd by some 
next supcToatural i‘xerlioii of the 
power of the Deity, in order to suck 
up wat*‘r into the clouds, that they, 
like th(» wiue-skiuM in Spain, may be 
filled with rain ?” 

“ My d(‘ar sir, rain is not salt, as it 
must have bjum if the clouils liad 
been leatbeiii bags, and the water of 
the sea <’arri(‘d up iu watcu'spuuts; 
rain is the lapotirs which arise from 
the earth and sea, whicli being coii- 
densi'd, dis ” 

“ Ob, never mind,” said Harlg^ 
“ wait till you an» made a lecturer 
in the IMechanics’ Insiltiititui.” 

He continued, — " The morning af- 
ter the w eather was i lcar and lieaii- 
liful, although the wind blew half a 
gale. Nothing particular happened 
until about seven o’clock in the e\ eii- 
ing^ 1 happened to liave been invi- 
ted to dine with ibe gunroom ofiicers 
this day, and eveTy thing was going 
on smooth and comfortable, wheii 
Mr Splinter spoke, ‘ 1 say, muster, 
don’t you smell gunpowder ?* 

“ ‘ Yes I do,’ said iJie little nmster, 
‘ or .Hometbing deuced like, it.’ 

“ To explain the jiarticular comfort 
of our position, it may be right to 
mention that the magazine of a brig 
sloop is right under the giiiirooni. 
Three of the American skippers had 
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bepii quartered on the gunroom mesH, 
and they were all at table. SnuH» 
snull', smelled one, and another snill- 
led, — ‘ Giinj)o\vder, I guess, and in a 
state of ignitioiL* 

Will you not sentl for the gun- 
IKM*, sir y’ s.iid ilu» third. 

“ Splinlm* <lid not like it, 1 saw, 
and this (jii.iiled iin^ 

i'ih* ( jjijaiiTs hell rang. ‘ What 
smell of hnnistoiu’ is ihat, stewanl 
“ ‘ I really ean’t fell,’ said the man, 
treiiihling from iiead to foot; ‘Air 
S^iliiiter has siuit for the g>mner, sir.’ 

'riie d(‘vil I’ said l)ead»*ye, as he 
liurried on deck. We all followed. 
A siNireh was made. 

“ ‘ Some! maielies liave eaiight in 
the man'aziht',’ said one. 

We, shall he up and away like 
hky-roi k('ts,’ said another. 

“ Several of tin? Amerieau ma-ters 
ran out on the jio hoom, eoveiiiig the 
temporary seeiirity of being so far 
removeil from the seat of the ex- 
])err,e<l (‘xplo^ion, and all was alarm 
ami eonfu''Um, unnl if was ascer- 
tained that two of tlie l»o\'s, little sky- 
larking vagaliomK, had "‘tt>leii some 
pistol <*arlri<lges, and Innl be(*n ma- 
king lii»hfniiig, as it is ealled, by bold- 
ingalighted cmdle bt'tweeii tin* iiu- 
gers, tind putting some loose p»i,vder 
into tin* palm of tie* hand, and then 
chinking it up into tin* tlaiin*. 'They 
gt)t a sound lloiiiiing, on a vt*ry uu- 
jioeiical part ot tliojr coi pu-^es, and 
once moie the siiip su’jshleil imo 
lier Usual ordiTly di^ciplim*. 'l'l*.e 
noilhwester Mill «*oiitinue(l, with a 
clear him* sKy, without a cloud over- 
ln*ad hy day, and hright cohl moon 
by night. It blewsohaid for the three 
smceeding days, that we could not 
carry more than close-rccfcd to]>sails 
to it, and a reefed foresail, indeed, 
towards six hells in tlie forenoon 
watch, it came tliuiideriiig down with 
such vi(dence, and the sea increased 
so much, that we had to hand the 
fort*- top^ ails, 

“ Tins was by inrmeans au easy 
job. * hbise bt*r a bit,’ ^aiti the first 
lieutenant, — ‘ tlH*re! —shake tlie wind 
out of lier sails for a moment, iimil 

the men get the. canvass’ whirl, 

a poor fcllt)w pit(dn*d oiVthe lee fore- 
yardarm into the H(*a. ‘ Up with the 
belni — heave him the bight of a rope.’ 
V\ e kept away, but all was confusion, 
until an American riiidsbipmaii, one 
of tlie prisoners on board| hove the 


bight of a rope at him. The man got 
it under his arms, and after hauling 
him along for a hundred yards at the 
least — and one may judge of the ve- 
locity with whicJi he was tlragged 
through the water, by the fact that 
it took the united strain often pow- 
erful men to get him in— and when 
we did get him on board, pale and 
blue, we found that the running of 
the riipe had cruslied in his broad 
<‘liest below bis arms, as if it bad 
been a girrs waist, cutting into the 
very museh‘s of his chest and of bis 
back, h.'ilf an inch deep. He had to 
be bletl before be couhi breathe, and 
it was an hour before the lurculalion 
ctmld be restored, by the joint exm- 
lions t)f the siirgi^on and gunroom 
steward, ehafing him with hot spirits 
and camphor, after he had been 
stripped and stoweil away between 
th<‘ blankets in bis hammock. 

** Tlie sjime jifiennnm we fell in 
with a small prize torbe sipjadron in 
the (’be apeake, a di.Miiasted schoon- 
er, nnnn.'d by a pri/a* crew of a mid- 
sbipniaii and six men. Sin* bad a 
signal of (lislrcss, an Ameiican en- 
sign, with the union down, hoisted 
on tiie jury-mast, across wliicb tiiero 
was riggi‘d a solitary lug-sail. It 
was blowing so bard that we liad 
some (liiVieuhyin boarding her, when 
we fimnd she was a IV.dtiinore pilot- 
boat'builr schooner, of about 7n tons 
l.'urden, laden witli llour, and bound 
for lb‘‘-muda. Bui ilu (Ia\ s before, 
in a sudden squall, they bad carried 
away both masts, short l>y the hoard, 
and the only s)>ar which they had 
Im’cii able to rig, was a v*-pare tiqi-niast 
which they had jammed into one of 
the punijis — fortunately slit? was as 
tight as a bottle — and stayed it the 
best w ay they c'ould. The captain 
olfered to take tlie little fellotv w’ho 
had charge of her, and Ids crew and 
cargo, on board, and then scuttle her; 
bill no — all he wanted was a cask of 
water and some biscuit, and having 
bad a glass of grog, he trundled over 
the side again, and returned to bis 
desolate command. liowever, he 
afterwards bixiught bis prize safe in- 
to Bermuda. 

“ The weather still continued very 
roiigli, but we saw nothing until the 
second evening after this. The fore- 
noon had been even more boivSieroiis 
than finv of the preceding, and wo 
were all fagged enough with * make 
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sail/ and ‘ shorten sail/ and * all 
hands/ die whole day through ; and 
as the night fell, I found myself, for 
the fourth time, in the maintop. Tlic 
men had just lain in from tlie main- 
topsail yard, when we luMrd the 
watfh, called on deck, — ‘ Starboard 
watch, ahoy/ — which was a chet^Ty 
sound to us of the larboard, who 
were thus released from duty on 
deck and alloivtjd to go lielow. 

** The men were scrambling down 
the weather shrouds, and 1 was pre- 
paring to follow thorny when I jam- 
med my left foot in the grating of 
the top, and capsized 'on my nose. 
I had b<u*n up nearly the wliole of 
the previous night, and on deck tli*' 
whole of the d«iy, and- -actively em- 
ployed too, as (luring the gveatt^st 
pan of it it blew a gale. 1 stooped 
down in some pain, to see wliat liad 
bolted me to the grating, hut I had 
no sooner extricated my tlum, 
over-woik<»d and over- fatigued as I 
was, I fell over in the soundest sleep 
that ever I have enjoyt'd liefore or 
siiic.e, llie back of iny neck resting 
on a c<»il of rope, so that ray head 
hung down within it. 

Th(i rain all lids time was h(‘ating 
on rn(*, and I wasdrenched to the skin. 
I must have slept for two lujurs or 
so, when I was awakened hyaiough 
thump on lh(‘. side from the htuin- 
bling foot of the captain (»f the top, 
the word having heim passi'd to shake, 
a reef out of the topsails, the wind 
having rather suddenly gone down. 
It was done ; and now Inoad awak(‘, I 
determined not to he caught nnj)ping 
Jlftgain, so 1 descendful, and swung 
in on deck oiit of the oiaiu 
rigging, just as Mr Tivenail was mus- 
tering ilie cr«*w at eight Indls. When 
I landed on tiu! (jiiart(?r-deck, then; 
he stood abaft the hiniiacle, with the 
light shining on his face^ hi.s glazed 
hat glancingj and tlu^ ruin-drop spark- 
ling at tin; brim of it. lie liud no- 
ticed me tin* moment T descended. 

‘ Heyday, Muster Cringle, you 
are surely out of your watcl|. Wliy^ 
what are you doing here*, eliV’ * 

I stepped up to litin^uHii told him 
the truth, that being «n'er-fitflgued, I 
.^ad fallen aslee]) in the top. 

. * Well, well, boy/ said lie, ‘ never 

f |id, go below, and turn in ; if you 
n't take your rest, you never will 
jBk tailor/ 

what do you sec aloft?" 


glancing Ma eye upwards, and all 
the crew on deck as I passed them 
looked anxiously up amongst the 
rigging, as if wondering what I saw 
th(?re, for 1 had b(»com(!so ('hilled in 
my Biioose, that my neck, from nest- 
ing in tlie. cold on the coil of ro|u% 
had becoint; stidened and rigid to an 
inconceivahU* degree; and although, 
when 1 first canu^ on dc'ck, 1 liad by 
a strong (?xerliori brought my cajtuf. 
to its proper bearings, y(‘t the mo- 
ment T was dismissed by my sup(»- 
rior otlicer, 1 for my own comfort 
allowed mys(‘lf to conform to the 
contraction of tin* uiu-u-lc, whcn‘hy 
1 om*e more staved altuig tli(* deck, 
glou'orton up into the heavens, as if 
I liad semi som“ woinleiful sight 
th(n*4*. ‘ What do you see aloft?’ 

repealed Mr Tretmail, vvliih* ih »3 
er«'U', greatly ^jw/zKmI, C{>ntimic‘d to 
foll(!VV my ey(', as lliought, and 
to star*' up into the rigging. 

‘ \\ hy, sir, I hav** tlicrehy gi»l a 
stiir neck — that’s all, sir.’ 

“ * (ioam! turn in at once, my good 
hoy — mak(‘ liasl(\ now — tell oursii'W- 
ard to t»iv(* you a glass of hot grog, 
and mind your hatid that you don’t 
g(*l sick.’ 

I did as I v/as desired, swndlow'- 
ed tlie gn*j‘, and turned in; Imt I 
could not have beam in bed ab()V(*an 
hour, w lien tin; drum lanit to (piar- 
ters, Hiid I had (nice more to bundle 
out on tin; coid wet (h*ck, where 1 
found all excitement — indeed, 1 atii 
not sure if 1 shouhl not write confu- 
hion. At the time 1 s[)eak of we had 
been beat(‘n by the Americans in se- 
veral actions of single ships, and our 
discipline liad iinprovtMl in propm- 
tion as we caiun to learn hy sad ex- 
])(‘riencii that the eiumiy was not to 
in; undervalued. I found that there 
was a sliiji in sight, right ahead of us 
—apparently carrying all sail. A 
group of odiccM s were on llu; fore- 
castle with night-glasses, the whole 
crew being slatiom;d in daik clus- 
ters round the guns at rpiarters. 
Several of tlie American skippers 
were forward amongst us, and they 
were of opinion that tin* cha5'(*. was 
a man-of-war, although our own 
people seemed to doubt this. One 
of the skippeifl insisted that she 
was the Hornet, from tJio unusual 
shortness of her lower masts, and 
the immense squareiiesa of her 
yards. Hut the puzzle was, if it 
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were the Horuet, why she did not 
Bhorteu sail. Still this might be ac- 
counted for, by her either wishing to 
make out what we were before she 
engaged us, or she might be clearing 
for action. At UiIh moment a wdiole 
cloud of studding sails were blown 
from the yards as if the booms had 
been carrots ; and to prove that the 
chase was keeping a bright look-out, 
she immediately kept away, ami 
iiiKilly bore up dead before the wind, 
under tlie impression, no doubt, thft 
sluj would draw ahead of us, from 
}ier gear being entire, before we 
could rig out our light sails again. 

“ And so she did for a time, but at 
length we got within gun-shot. The 
Aiiierioan masters w«‘n^ now ordertul 
below, the hatches were claj)ped on, 
and the word passed to see all clear. 
Our shot was by this time Hying over 
and over her, and it was evident she 
was not a man-of-war. We ])eppered 
away — slje could not e\eu he u pri- 
vateer; we were close under her lee- 
ipjarter, and yt't sh<' had iiev<‘r lired 
a shot; and her large swaggering 
V'ankee ensign was now run up to 
tlie peake, only to be Jiauled down 
the next moment. Hurrah ! a large 
cotton ship, from Charhsstoii to Bor- 
deaux, prize lo H. IM. S. Torclt. 

“ Slits was taken possession t»f, 

and proved lo bo the , of four 

liuiitin'd tons burdim, fully loaded 
with cotton. 

'‘By the time we liad got the crew 
on board, and the second lieuten- 
ant, wirli a prize crew of lifteoii men, 
Jia<l taken charge, the w eatlior began 
lo lower again, but nevertheless we 
took the pi i/e in tow, and continued 
on our voyage for the next three 
days, without any thing particular 
happening. It Avas tlie tiiiddl(3 watch, 
and I was sound asleep, when I was 
startled by a violent jerking of my 
a»*l ft ^'**y ^tliat tlie brig 
artifMlgstthe br(*akprs.* I ran on 
deck in my shirt, Avhore I found all 
hands, and a scene of confusion sucli 
as I never had witnessed before. 
1'he gale bad increased, yet the prize 
liad not been cast oft', and the conse- 
quenc43 was, that by some misman- 
age mont or carelessness, the swag 
of the large ship had suddenly hove 
the head sails of the brig a-back. 
We accordingly fetched^«%fn way, 
and ran fold of the prize, and there 
we wore, in a heavy sea, with our 
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stern grinding against the cotton 
ship’s high quarter. 

“ The main boom, by the first rasp 
that took place after 1 came on deck, 
was broken short off, and nearly 
twelve feet of it liove right in over 
the taftril ; the vessels then closed, 
and the next rub ground off the ship’s 
mizen channel as clean as if it had 
been sawed away. Officers shout* 
ing, men swearing, rigging cracking, 
the vessels crashing and thumping 
together, I thought we were gooe, 
when the first lieutenant seized his 
trumpet — ‘ Silence, men, hold your 
tongues, you cowards, and mind the 
word of cormnand !* 

“ The ellect was magical . — * Brace 
round the foreyard ; round with it—* 
set tlie jib — that’s it — fore-topmast 
stay-bail — haul — never mind, if tlie 
gale takes it out of the bolt rope’— 
a thundering ilap, and away it flew 
in truth down lo leeward, like a 
j>ufl' of white smoke. — ' Never mind, 
men, tlie jib stands. Belay all that 
— down with the helm, now — don’t 
you see she has stern way yet ? 
Zoumls! we shall be smashed to 
atoms if you don’t mind your hands, 
you lubbers — main-topsail sheets 
let fly — there she pays off, and 
lias head- way once more, that’s 
it — viirht your helm now — never 
mind his spanker-boom, the forestay 
will stand it — there—up with the 
lii*lni,sir — wehave cleared him — hur- 
rah T — And a near thing it tvas too, 
but wc soon had every thing snug ; 
and nltliuugh the gale continued 
without any intermission for ten 
days, at length we ran in and anchor- 
ed Avith our prize, ill Five Fathom 
Hole, off* ilm entrance to St George’s 
Harbour. 

“ It Avas lucky for us that we got to 
anclior at tin* lime Ave did, for Uiat 
same afternoon, one of the most tre- 
mendous gales of wind from the 
westward came on that I ever saw. 
Fortunately it was steady and did 
not veer about, and having good 
‘ground- tackle down, wo rode it out 
well enough. The?»?eftect Avas very 
uncujjllgpoii ; the wind was howling 
ovqUi|W,iiia.st-heads, and amongst 
tlie^^r bushes on the cJifts above, 
wliUo. ou dedv it Avas ilearly cali^ 
and there AA^as very little swell, heir 
a weather shore; but half a mile i 
at sea all was white foaiiii imdf' 
yond this the tumbling yvavesi 
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ed to meet from north and south, 
leaving a space of smooth water 
under the iee of the island, shape<l 
like the tail of a comet, tapering 
away, and gradually roiiglieniug and 
becoming more stormy, uiilil out at 
sea the roaring billows once more 
owned allegiance to the genius of 
the storm. 

“ There we rode, with three anchors 
ahead, in safety through the night, 
and next day d^'ailing of a temporary 
lull, w'e ran uj), and anchored oif the 
Tanks. Three days after- the 
American frigate President, was 
brought in by the Endymibh, anil 
the rest of the squadron. 

**l went on board, in common with 
every officer in the lleet, and cerUiiu- 
ly I never saw a more 8uj)erb vessel ; 
her scantling was that of a seventy- 
four, and she appeared to have been 
litted with great care. 1 got a week’s 
leave at this time, and, as I had let- 
ters to several families, I conUive<l 
to spend my time pleasantly enough. 

“ Bermuda, as all the AvorJd knows, 
Is a cluster of islands in the middle 
of the Atlantic. There are f^ord 
knows how many of them, but the 
beauty of the little straits and creeks 
which divide them, no man can de- 
.Bcribe who has not seen them. The 


epaulets, with rich French bullion, 
and a round hat. On passing lie 
touched Ills hat with much grace, 
and in the evening I met him in so- 
ciety. It was Commodore Decatur. 
He was very much a Fivncliniau in 
maimer, or, 1 should rather say, in 
look, for although very well bred, he, 
for one iiigreclieni, by no means pos- 
sessed a Frenchman’s volunility; still 
lie was an exceedingly agreeable and 
very liandsome man, 

* “ The followingday we spent in a 
])leasure cruise amongst the three 
liimdred and sixty-five islandN, many 
of lliem not above an acre of exlmit 
— fancy an island of an acre in ex- 
tent! — witli a solitary lioiisi‘, a small 
garden, a red-skimied family, a pig- 
gery, and all around clear deep ]>cl- 
lucul water. None of the islands and 
is1t*ts rise to any gr(‘at height cer- 
tainly, but they slumt precipitously 
out of tlie water, as if tlic nimli* 
group liiul oriLMiially been a huge 
]>latforin of rock, with niunhcrless 
grooves subsequently clnseiU'd out 
in it by art, 

“ \V(‘ had to wind onr way amongst 
these manifobl small chuiniels for 
two hours, before we reaehed the 
gentlemairs hous(‘ wliert' we bad 
been iiniiedfo dim*; at length on 


town of Saint George’s, for instaii(*e, 
as if the houses wen? cut 

faiiiiJXre I 

T — ;—’s, proceeded to tlicmairi islami, 
Hamilton, to attend a ball tJiere. We 
had to cross tJiree ferries, althougli 
the distance was not above nine 
miles, if .so far. Tlie Mudian women 


are unquestionably beautiful — so 
thought Thomas Moore*, a tolerable^ 
judge, before me. By tlie bye, touch- 
ing this Mudian baJJ, it was a very 

f ay affair, tlie women pleasant ami 
eautiful” — “ I can conceive that any 
how,” said Massa Aaron — " but all 


the men, when they speak, or arc 
spoken to, shut one eye and spit” — 
*' A compendious description of a 
comrriuiiUy,” addeflKifHii* friend. 

‘^The seconA'day of my isjojourn 
was fine— -the first fijb <liaSv^jhad 
bad since onr^rrlyal— 
ral young^dadies of the" family, ¥ was 
prowlki^ 'trough the cedar wood 
above St'*- George’s, when a dark 
* gOod-]ookijfig,inan passed us ; he was 
V in tight worsted net panta- 

Hessian boots, and wore 
with two Jarge 


tuniiiur ii corner, with both lutUuui 
sails drawing bcauiifully, v. c* ran 
bump on a shoal ; then* was no dan- 
ger, and knowing that ihe IMiniiaiis 
'“•e capital sailors, I sat still. 2s ot 
so , a rough ]dijmp 

llttlli '• ll W % t |« oil", lliy 

boys, shove her off.’ Slu* wouui xioc 
move, and thereupon he in a b vm* 
of gallantry jumped overboard u|> to 
the waist in full lig; and one of the 
men following his example, we were 
soon afloat. The.* Jadi<*s applamh'd, 
and the (kajitairi sat in his wet /o cc/iv 
for the rc*st of the voyage, in all the 
consciousness of being considered a 
liero. Ducks and onions are the 
grand staple of Bermuda, but theris 
was a fearful deartli of both at the 
time 1 speak of. A knot of young 
West India merchants, who with 
heavy purses and large credits on 
England, had at this time domiciled 
themselves in St George’s, to Jiatten 
on the spoils of poor "Jonathan, ha- 
ving monopolized all the good things 
of the place. I happened to be ac- 
quainted with one of them, and 
thereby Lad Jess reason to com plain ; 
but maiiy a poor fellow^ sent aslioic 
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on duty, had to put up with hut 
L<*nt«‘ii fair at the taverns. At length, 
liiivinii- refitted, we sailed, in eoiii- 
j)an3^ with the, Ra^^o frigate, with a 
(Moivo)' ofthn^e transports, freighted 
with a regiment for New Orleans, 
and several imncliantmen, bound for 
the West Indies. 

The still vt'xed Berrnoothes’ — I 
arrived at tinnn in a gale of wind, 
and I S', i led from liiein in a gale of 
\v iiid. Wliai tlniciimale iiiav he in the 
s.imneT 1 don't know; but during^ the 
lime 1 was ljjen‘, it was one storm 
idler another. 

“ \\ e sailed in tin* eveninir with tin* 
moon at full, ami tin* wind a west- 
north-west. St> soon as w<* Lot from 
Uinier tin* n (* (»f the land, the biveze 
■sUiiek us, and it rame on to blow 
like thunder, so tlial we wert* all 
s^>on reduced to our storm st.iy-saiK; 
and ilieie we were, tiansport^, nnn- 
chautmen, aiid meii-(d‘-war, lisiiiL on 
the uj<;nnlaIiious hillows oin* mo- 
le.enl, ami the m'xt losing '^Iglit of 
every ihinL hut the walerand ^ky in 
the d. »*j) t! oiiL’h of tin* sea, w Idle tin*, 
seethinj’ foam vva*-. blown ov<*r us in 
showm.s fVvuu the (‘urliiig tiiaut's of 
tin* roai m:r wava**'. But overhead, 
all lhi> wiiile, it was as chair as a 
lovely winter juoon louhi make it, 
and tin* stais sleme hiiuditly in tin* 
d<'ej) blue sky ; iloMe was not even a 
thin lleiTV shred of i loud, racking 
aerov' the niooifs disk. ()!i, tin* 
giorie^ <j| a northwester !” 

d in* devil sei/,e such trlorv !'* said 
BatiL'. ydlorv, indeed! vvilii a lh‘et 
of transports, and a n'^ion'iil of sol- 
<liers mi h«>avd ! (>lury I why, I dare- 
say ilvi‘ huudreii rank ami file, at the 
h*west, vva*re ail cascading* at one and 
tin* same ii'.onn*m, — a thou>an:i poor 
fellows turned outsiih* in, like so 
inanv^ pairs of old stockings. Any 
idorv in ihaty Ihil to proceed/' 
Niwt morning the gab* still con- 
liniit'd, and when the day broke, 
there was the frigate standing across 
our bows, rolling and pilcliing, as 
she tore her way through the boiling 
S4‘a, undi r a close-rei'fed maintop- 
sail and reefed foresail, with topgal- 
lant yaids and royal inasfs, and every 
thing that could be struck with safety 
in war time, ilowii on di'ck. There 
she. lay with her clear* Idack bends, 
and Ijright Avhite streak, and long 
tier of citniioii on tlm main-deck, and 
the carroiiudes on tlio quarter-deck 


and forecastle grinning through the 
ports in the black bulwarks, wliile 
the white hammocks, carefully cover- 
ed by the hammock-cloths, crowned 
the defences of the gallant frigate 
fore and aft, as she didved through 
the green surge, one minute rolling 
and ri.sing on the curling white crest 
of H mountainous sea, amidst a hiss- 
ing snow-storm of white sjiray, with 
Jier bright copper glancing from stem 
to stern, and her white canvass swell- 
ing aloft, and twenty feet of her keel 
forward occasionally hove into the 
air and clean out of the water, as if 
she hud bc.en a sea-bird rushing to 
t.ikc vviiu, ami the next, sinking en- 
tin‘lyoiiLof ^ight, hull, masts, and 
liLfL'liiL', hcliiiul an iiilerveniiig sea, 
that ri;se in hoarse tliunder be- 
twt*cn us, threaieiniig to overwhelm 
both Us and lier. As for the trans- 
pmr*^, t’lC !.irgt‘st of tlie three 
liiid lo-t licr fui {* topma*<t, ami had 
bore up timim' luu* foresail; another 
was aNo scudding- under a tdose- 
rcefed fore-topsail; but the third or 
lie:tih(pMrt(‘r ship, was still lying to 
windward, under ]n*r storm stay- 
sails. As for the merchant- vessels, 
they wen^ novviiere to be seen, ha- 
ving been compelled to bear up ia 
the night, and to run before it under 
bare poles. 

At length, as the sun i-Qse,%ve all 
got liefore. ilic wind, tiiul it soon 
im*d(‘r:de<l so far, that we could 
cany reefed topsails and foresail; 
ami away we all liowled, w'ith a 
clear, deep, cold, blue sky, and a 
blight sun, overiiead, and a stormy 
leaden-coloured ocean, with whitish 
green-crested billows, lielow. The 
sea continued to go down, and the 
wind toslai'ken, until the afiernoon, 
wlien the Commodore made the sig- 
nal to send a boat’s crt*\v', the instant 
it I’ould be dontj witli safety, on 
board the dismasted sliip, to assist 
iu repairing damages, and in getting 
up a jury- fore- topmast. 

Tlu*. damaged ship was at ibis 
time oiTour weather-ciuarter; we ac- 
cordingly took in the fore-topsal), 
and iiresenlly- she was aloiig.*^ide. 
\Vt* hailed her, that we intended w 
s<»iid a boat on board, and desired 
her to lieave to, as we did, and pre- 
senllysbi* rounded to under our Jee- 
l)ne of ibe rpiarler- boats was man- 
lied, with three of tlie carpenter’s 
crew, and six good meu over au4 
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above her complement, and lowt^rcd, 
carefully watching the rolls, with all 
hands in. Tim moim'iit slm tuuclied 
the water, the tac-KIes were cleverly 
unhooked, and we slioved off. With 
great didiculty, and not without wet 
jackets, we got on board, and the 
boat returned to the Torch. 1'he 
evening when we landed in the lob- 
ster-box, as Jack loves to d(*signate 
a transport, was too tar U(lvanci*<l tor 
us to do any tiling towards refitliiig 
that night, and the confusion, and 
uproar, and numberless aboini na- 
tions of the crowded craft, was iik- 
Bome to a greater degree than I was 
willing to allow, after having he»‘n 
accustomed to the strict and oidciiy 
discipline of a inaii-of-war. riic 
following forenoon the ronli was 
ordered by signal to chase In the 
south-east (]UiiiU‘r, and hauling out 
from the deet, she was soon out of 
sight. 

There goes rny liouse and 
home,’ said 1, and a teeliiiif n( <leso- 
lateness came over me, tint I would 
have been asliatned at tlie time to 
have acknowledged. We stood on, 
and worked hard all day in repaii ing 
the damage sustained during the gale. 

“ xit length dinner was annouuct‘d, 
and I was invited, as the oilicer iu 
charge of tlie seamen, to go thnvn. 
The party in the cabin consisted of 
an o\(\ gatjucncd major with a brown 
wig, and a voice* rneloilious as tin; 
sharpening of a saw. 1 fancied sonn*- 
times that the vibration created l^y 
it set the very glasses in the stew- 
ard’s pantry a-ringing; three cap- 
tains and six subalterns, e\cry man 
of whom, as the devil vv^ouhl have 
it, played on the Ihite, and <lr(iw had 
sketches, and kept journals. Most 
of them were very wliitc and blue 
in the gills when we sat down, and 
olheis of a dingy sojt of whitey- 
brown, while tliey ogled thti viaiuis 
in a most suBpicious manner. Evi- 
dently most of llnun had hut small 
confidence in their and 

one or two, as the ship tr.avt* a hea- 
vier roll than usual, l(i<ikeil wiMfully 
towards the door, and lialf kjm*, fiom 
their chairs, as if in act to h(»!t. 
However, hot brandy grog being iht; 
order of the day, we all, landsmen 
and sailors, got on aHtonisliirigly, and 
numberless long yarn^i were hpun of 
what ^ what’s bis name of this, and 


so and so of t’other, did or did not 
do.* 

“ About lialf past five iu the even- 
ing, the captain of the transport, or 
rather the agent, an old lieulenantiu 
the navy, and our host, rung his bell 
for the. steward. 

“ ‘ Whereabouts are we in tlu* Heet, 
steward?* said the ancient. 

‘ The stcriiiiiosl ship of all, sir,* 
said the man. 

** ‘ Wlierc is tlie commodore?’ 

“ * Alnmt llirtM* mih's a head, sir.’ 

“ ‘ And the. Torch, lia-ishe rejoined 
us ?’ 

“‘No, sir; slu* has been out of 
sight these* two houis; wlum i.e^t 
seen site wu'^ in cli.i^e of somethin'^ 
in the >ouili-r/ist, ami carrying all 
the sail she rould stag:.:er under.’ 

“ ‘ \'ery Widl, veiy well.’ 

“ A ^miLT from i\iastt‘r Waislbclt, 
one of the V oijn!{ o'iieers. Ihdbielie 
liH<l conr!ud(‘il li'e mate came rhiwii 
a.4aia. U) this time it was near ; mi- 
down. 

“ * Shall we '-liake a n‘ef nut of the 
ni'da ami mi/en toeuaii.-., h.ir, and set 
ih * inaiii''..il mid spnfdver. 'i'!n*\\iml 
has ‘‘ir, and theia* is a S'lraML'e 

'►ail in ihe north -we-t ll>al seem- to 
b»* dotigin^' u*' — ]>ut she may he one 
of lh(‘ merchatitmen alter all, 

“‘Never mind, Mr Leechlim,’ 
sail! our gallaiit captain. 

“‘.Mr Bitndaleir— a song il vatu 
please.’ 

‘‘ Now the voting -oldiiTs on Imard 
liapjiened to 1)4* mi u 4)f the, uoild, 
and I’amlaliiT, who did not sin,*, 
lijrne«l olV the retpi**' t \vith a gtonl- 
bumour4*d latiyli, a!li‘j.'inii' lii- mahi- 
iity with niiicfi suavity; hat tin' old 
Huigh 'l urk ( »’ a laidiucl\< r <‘lio- (» t(» 
liri* at this, and s.mg out — ‘ ()h, if 
you iloti’t < ho4,'.-4‘ It' sing \\ Inoi you 
an* .i-lool, and in » port \ oar daminMl 
liiH* e.iis’ 

“ ‘ Mr Crowfoot’ 

(’aptain,’ said the agent, phpieil 
at having bis title bv coiutesv, wilh- 
hc}4l. 

“ ‘ I?y no meaiiH,’ said Major Saw- 
rasp, wlio had sp<d\4*n — * 1 In lieve I 
am speaking to LKutumnt (-Mivvhwd, 
agmit for transport Niv. — , wlnwein 
it so ha])pcns I ani c<iiuinandii«g of'ti- 
ccr — so’- 

“ Old Crowfoot saw In* vvnts in 
the wrotig box, and therefore hove 
about, and backed out in good limo 
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— innkinj? tlio amnnh^ fts smoothly 
?is his i^riilV iritiiuj admitted, «and 
lryir)i«; to look jiloasod. 

“ lh'(*s«*iitly ih<‘ sanio irifi^ruol ho- 
ihi'i'somo, sh'ward caoHi down a/rain 
— ‘ straii/{‘ is on‘('piii"‘ up 

on nor (joavtor, ‘-ir.’ 

“ ‘ A VC,’ said ( how foot, ‘ how docs 
she lay V’ 

“ 'I'Imm-c now,” sahl Aaron, 

with ati irritable — “ ivh}*, 'Foni, 
yo’ir ''Tylc ico^r ;;(^stilcnt — _\ on A;// 
lies c and yo;i /■/ 7 tliei c‘ — ai (' you sure 
t’lat yon arenol a hen, ’roiii r'” 

“ Sot to uiy kino.vlediie, my dear 
--ir.” 

“ I'ut why not elihni»d in 

A\':i;M:iil- 

Si'uply hi'f'i!'--e //•" i- thi* wouk 
vosi ilotl'oi'ci ^ enici — lie'’— 4 Mr.rh 
Aaron. “ T-nt i.') ;r.’o'-‘'c'l. 

‘ S!u' is 1 'tid^'d l)s t!j(‘ wind on 

ihc st<irbo!iMl t.ndv, ‘^ir,' /aailinucd 
th<* s^ Mvn#*d. 

“We now ::il want on (ha!., ami 
losiie] ih.il »n:r sjivpiv'uuis riiend irul 
shorli'oesl soil, as if he li.ei inad“ ns 
out, and wa'^ aiiaid to appi oach, t»r 
'vra-' l\ini»: hy until nhihtd.ilL 
“ awitC'P li nl, bcfor<* tills, wdth 
the ta('t and tne e of a ^,']dhu* end a 
‘.'‘enllentMi, ‘'oldes’ed his tend with 
C rowfoot, jind, \\i‘h t!ie rest of the 
ioh-.ters, was tiill of fudd. '1 lie sun 
at leiiLMli S(‘t, and l!ie iiiirht (dosed 
in < “ v(*ry prosaic all that,” ijuolh 
Ihiiiir ) when the old major ayain ad' 
dres^'cd ('rowfo.ot. 

*■ ‘ i\ly (h*ar fellow, (‘nn’t yon wait 
:i bit, and let us have* a ml tie at that 
<diap ?’ And old ('rondbol, u ln> 
rieterbore a crudaa* louii, se<»med 
much inciiiu’d to fall in with tin* sol- 
dim’s \ imvs; and in line, nlthonuli the 
wcatluu* was now imnlerati', he <lii] 
not make s.iil. {’resimlly the eoni- 
modorc fired a i.:un, and shewed 
liiihts. U was tli(‘ siirnal to dost*. 

‘ Oil, time cM<>iJidi,’ f'aid old (how- 
foot — ‘ what is tlu' old man afraid 
of ‘d Anolln'r mm — and a fresh <’nn- 
steilalion on board the Irimite, It was 

* an ei»emy in llu! northwest (juar- 
ter,’ 

“ ‘ 1 lah, liah,’ sun^ out the a^eiU — 

* is it so y Major, what say you to a 
brush— h‘t bin* close', eh ? — should 
like to ])ep]H‘r her- ‘t^ouUrnl you — 
three liundred im*n, en t* 

“ I5y this tiiiui we were all deck 
— the, schooner came bowline; aloii*^ 
under mainsail and jib, now risiii^% 
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and presontlydisappoavinir behind the 

stormy heavings of tlm roaring s(*a, 
the rising moon shining hrighUy on 
h(‘r canvass pinions, as if she had 
lieeii an albatross skimming along 
the siiiface^ of the foaming water, 
while her broad whit(? streak glanced 
lik(‘ a sil\ er ribbon along her clear 
hhick side. Siie was a very large 
craft of lier class, long and low in 
lli(' w;it(‘r, and evidently very fast. 

It, was now e\ idcTit, from our having 
be«‘n imahle as yet to got up our 
fori‘to])in:ist, that she took us for a 
di-ahb“fl mcn-hanlman, which might 
])<' cut olT Irom the convoy. 

“ As slu' approaclnul, wc could 
pc/cci\(* by the bright moonlight, 
that ^lic liiul -^ix guns of a sid<*, and 
two Ion*/ nii(*s on pivots, the one for- 
ward on tht‘ fore(‘a'‘tl(', and the other 
choke up ti) tli(‘ mainmast. 

“ Her deck was crowded with dark 
biTun's, pike and culhi'-s in hand; 
wc wmc liy this time so near that 
we could sc(» pistols in their belts, 
.';nd a linmp<‘t in tin* hand of a man 
^vho stood in tin* toreriggijig, with 
];!>. fc(‘t on lh(‘ hammock m*tting, 
and his bacl. agnin.^t the shrouds. 
We had cl(*ar(‘d away our six eigh- 
teeii-ponnd carrotiades, which com- 
poM’d our still board broadside, and 
1 aided th(‘m, each with a round shot, 
ami a bair of two hundred imiskei- 
Indl*-, \v hib‘ three hundred s.ddiers 
in their foraeinc jackets, and wdlh 
their loaded muskets in their hands, 
^M'ii‘ 1} ing on the deck, concejiled 
b\ thu ipniitei s, whih* the bliK* jack- 
ets were sprawling in gionps round 
(he i inionadcs, 

“ I was ]\ing (lowMi lu'siile the 
eallant old Miijor, wlio had a huggler 
closi* to him, while ('rowfoot was 
standing on the gun nearest us; hut 
m-ttint: tired of this reeumbeiit posi- 
tion, I crept aft, until 1 could sec 
lb rough a s|>an' port. 

“ ‘ \Miy don't the rascals five?’ 
quoth Sawrasp. 

“ ‘ (Hi, that would alarm the (’oni- 
niodore. They intend to tvalk quietly 
on board of us; but they will liiid 
themselves mistaken a little,’ whis- 
pered T'rowfoot. 

“ ‘ Mind, men, no firing till the 
bugle sounds,’ said the iirajor. 

“ The w'oril Avas passed along-^ 

“ TIua schooner Avas by this time 
ploughing along Avithin lialt pistol- 
shot; with thc Avhito Avater dasliiDg 
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away from her bows, and buzzing 
past her sides — her crew as thick as 
peas on her deck. Once or twice 
she hauled her wind a little, sind 
then again kept away for us, as if 
irresolute what to (lo. At length, 
without hailing, and all silent as the 
grave, she put her helm a-starboard, 
and ranged alongside. 

* Now, iny hoys, give it him,’ 
shouted Crowfoot — ‘ Fire !* 

* Ready, men,’ shouted the Ma- 
jor,—* Present — tire !’ 

“ The bugles sounded, the cannon 
roared, the musketry rattled, and 
tlie men cheered, and all was liurra, 
and tire, and fury. The breeze was 
strong enough to carry all l]»e smoke 
forward, and 1 saw th<‘ deck ot the 
schooner, where the mom<Mit before 
all was still and motionless, and till- 
ed with dark tigures, till tlnn t* scarce- 
ly appeared standing room, at oiu-e 
convertetl into a sliamhles. The 
blasting fiery tempest had laid low 
the whole mass, like a maize plai 
before a hurricane ; and such a cry 
arose, as if 

‘ Mrn on eartli. 

And tirnds iti upper air.’ 

Scarcely a man was on his legs, the 
whole crew seemed to have been le- 
velled with the deck, many dead, im 
doubt, and most wounded, wJiihi we 
could see numbers etuleavouriug lo 
creep towards the hatches, while the 
black blood, in liorribh? streaks, 
gushed and gtirgled through Jier 
scuppers down lier sides, aruNacross 
the bright white streak, tliatglance<l 
in the moonlight.” Rang stop])ed 
short. 

“A pleasant life yours, Tom — 
very.” 

** Do you know, my dear sir,” re- 
joinedl, “ I never recall that early and 
dismal scene to rny recollection, — the 
awful havoc created ontheschooner’s 
deck by our fire, the stnejgling, and 
crawling, and wriggling ot the dark 
mass of wounded men, as they en- 
deavoured, fruitlessly, to shelter 
themselves from our guns, f?veii be- 
hind the dead bodies of their slain 
shipmates — without conjuring up a 
very fearful and Jiarrowing iirifigj*.” 

“ And what may your ugly image 
be, my dear boy?’* said Aaron. 

** Were yon ever at Biggleswade, 
my dear sir 

•* To be sure I have,” said Mi- 
Bang. 


" Then did you ever sec an eel- 
pot, with the water drawn oif, wdien 
thesnake-like fish wen* twining, and 
twisting, and crawling, like Hrohdig- 
iiag maggots, in living knots, a Imr- 
rihle ami disgust iii:r mass of living 
abomination, amidst the tilthy slime 
at tJie bottom ?” 

“ Acb — liave dom*, Tom — bang 
your siinilies. ('an’tyou cut your 
coat by me, man ? Only ol)serve the 
delicacy of mine.” 

“ 'riie corhy craw for instance,” 
saiil 1, laughinjr. 

“ l‘A'('r at Riggleswade !” struek in 
Paul (ielid. 

‘‘ fA er at lliggleswatle ! I iord love 
y(»u, (‘riii^le, we Isave all been at 
Bi<r.rleswade. Don’t you kiiow,” (how 
he co!i{v*iv(‘d ! should iiave known, 
! am sure I m»vcr r*ould tidl, ) “ <lou'(, 
you know tliat \‘fnu:tail ami I onc<* 
ma(h‘ a v<»ynge to fajidaml, ay(\ it: 
th(* bun icnrio months, to<j^~ali — for 
tlu* express pm posf* of cal in*!? eels 
th**re, — and liC)rd, 'roni, iiiy d(‘ar 
fellow,” — (lierr* In* sunk Ids voi<M» 
into a most (rolorous key) “ let nu* 
tc*ll you that we were <*anglit in a 
hurri<*ane in the Gulf, and very near- 
ly lost, wlien, insU'ad of eating (uds, 
sharks would have eaten ns — ah — 
and at length driven int(» llavannah — 
all. Ami whon we. did get Ijomu* ’ — 
(here I thought my e\'celienf friemi 
would have cricul outright) — Lord, 
sir ! we fouml'that th(» /u/^ was not the 
seaso?» to eat eels in alter all — Jih — 
— that is, in perb*ction. Hut we. 
found otit from Whillle, winuu we 
met in town, that he liad h^arned 
from thi* guard of the North mail, 
that om», of the last season’s pots 
was ‘-till on hand at IViggleswade ; 
so down we trundled in tlie. mail 
that very evening.” 

'‘And don’t voii remember the 
awful eold I caught that night, being 
obliged to go outsider’ (pioih Waggy, 

“ Ah, and so you did, my dear 
fellow,” continue<l his ally. 

“ liut grneious — on alighting, we 
found that the agent of a eonlbunded 
gormandizing Lord Mayor had that 
very evening honed the entire **on- 
teiits of the only remaining )>ot, for 
a cursed livery dinner — ah. l^els, 
indeed ! we got none but those of the, 
iiifw catch, full of rnud, and tasting 
of tniHl and red worms. Vl'agtail wuis 
really very ill in consequence — ah.” 

Pepperpot had all this while lis- 
tened with mute attention, as if the 
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narrative had been most moving, and 
I ([uestioti not he thought ho ; but 
Bang — oh, the rogue ! — looked also 
very grave and sympathizing, but 
tliere was a laughing devil in his eye, 
that sliewed h(‘ was inwardly enjoy- 
ing the heaiitiiul rhe. of his friend. 
At leuigth lie read on < 

“ Some one on hoard of the priva- 
teer now haiJml, ‘ We Jiave siirren- 
dtM’eil ; cease liring, sir.’ lint devil a 
hit —we continued hlazing away — a 
hiiiUn n was rim u]) to his main gafl‘, 
and then lowen‘d ai^ain. 

liavri srru<*k, sir,’ sliouted 
nnotlier voie*% ^ don’t mnrtier us — 
don’t fir<\ sir. For (Sodsake.’ 

l>n* liri‘ w(* still did; no sailor 
leas till* l(*ast rompum‘tion at evmi 
f'tfuunf t tfiitcit a privaliMM*. jNlercy to 
privaUn'rstmm is unknown. ‘(*ive 
them the stmn,’ is l!ie word, tin* 
(‘in'-’* hi'ini^ ri'irarded hy .lari: at tin* 
host i.^ hi'j'h\\ ;iyi»!en ; ai, wlieji le* 
found W(‘ s^il! p''p;>(M-r(l away, an l 
sailin'' two leer tou’ our one, tie* 
srlM'Uier at ]e'i:l!i, in th'dr de -spiu e- 
liou, hauled h«‘r wind, ami ’'iiemlily 
irot !»ey’uef rang<' ol our rarronaih*-, 
ha\i'e^^ all tliK time ne\er lired a 
shot. Shortly after (his w<‘ ran imder 
the /i'e/z./s' stern — viu* wa^ lyin'** to. 

'vir (howFoo*, radial, luui* you 
heen alter? I hive a irreat luiml to 
repju t V ou, ‘>ir.’ 

“ * \ve c'Hild not help it, ‘^ir,’ sung 
ont ( rowl’ooi, in answer to th.e cap- 
lain of the tViu.ati* ; ‘ \Vi* ha\e heeii 
nearly taken, sirjiy a pn\ateer, sir — 
an immense \essi*l,sir, that sails like 
a witch, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Keep close in my wakt* tlnm, 
sir,’ rejoined the ca])tain, in a eiaiff 
tone, and inuuediairly the yo///ehore 

UJ). 

“ ^e\‘, nmni’eg we wen* .all car- 
ryingas inurh sail as we eonlil crowd. 
J>y this time we had goTieii our jury 
foVetojmjast up, and the/^///o, having 
ku'pt asiern in the night, was now 
under topsails, and topgallant sails, 
with the w<*t canvass ai the lieatl of 
the sails, shewing that the reefs had 
bt*en IVe.shi}' shaktui out— rolling 
wedgelike on the swell, and rapidly 
passing us, to n»sinne her station ti- 
Jnnid. As she ]>assed us, she made 
tin* Hignal to make more sail, her 
ohject being to g(*t through the (’ai- 
c.os pns.sage, into which we were now 
entering, liefore niglitfa'k It Wi\^ 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. A 


fine clear breezy day, fresh and plea- 
sail t, sometimes cloudy overhead, but 
always breaking away again, with a 
bit of a sneezer, and a small shower. 
As the sun rose there were indications 
of scpifills in the north-eastern (juar- 
ter, and .about noon one of them was 
Avhitening to windward. So ^ hands 
by the topgallant clew-lines’ was the 
word, and we were all standing hy to 
sliorteii s.ail, when the (Commodore 
came to the wind as sharp and sud- 
denly as iF he had aiicJiored ; hut on 
a second look, 1 saw his sheets were? 
let lly. haulyards let go, and appa- 
rently all was conFusion on hoard oF 
her. 1 r.an to the sid *, and looked 
over. Till* long heaving dark blue 
swell, had clianged into alig'ntgreen 
his>ing ri])plc. 

“ * Zounds, ('aptain (VowFoot, shoal 
water — why, it breaks — we shall he 
a‘'hore.’ 

with ^he lielm — brace 
round th.f* yai {]n,’ sliouied (’rowFoot; 

‘ thm's ii— steady — lulV, my nnu 
and lilt* danger wa*' so imminent that 
e\ entlie studdingsaii Inmiyards were 
not li*t go, and the consei|uen(*e was, 
th.at tin* Ixxuns sna[)p(‘d (dVIike car- 
rots, as w(* cann* to tin* wind. 

*‘‘ji!)rd ln»lp ns, we shall never 
•neatlier tha<^ Foaming reeFtliere — set 
the spanker — Inml out — haul down 
th(i loretopmast stay-sail — so, mind 
vtmr !mi, my man',’ 

'' 'riu* frigate now began to lire right 
and left, and the hissing oF the shot 
ov(»rhead was a i’earFul augury of 
wliat was to take ]>]aee ; so sudden 
Avas the aeeideni ihat tiiot’ liad not 
had time to draw' tin* round shot, 
d'lie otl;(*r transports were* ecjiially 
f(»rtunate with ourselves, in weather- 
ing tin* ^Imal, and presently Ave Avero 
ail close Iiaule<l to Avimlward of the 
reef, until we weath(*red the (*astern- 
iiiost prong, when we bore up. But, 
poor J\tnn> ! slit* had struck on a cor- 
ral ret*F, where tlie Admiralty charts 
laid doAvn fifteen fathoms water; and 
although then* was some talk at tho 
tiim*, of an error in judgment, in not 
liaviiig the le.ad going in the chains, 
still I do hi*li<'ve there was no fault 
lying at the door oF her gallant cap- 
tain. J'ly the time we had weathered 
the re<*V, the Frig.ale had swung off 
from the piimacle oF roek ou which 
she had been in a manner iinprdeil, 
am! Avas making all the sail siio 
could, Avitli afothered sail under her 
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bows, and clinin-piimpf^ claiiijinjr, and 
whole cataracts of water gushing 
from them, clear white jets spout- 
ing from all the scuppers, fore and 
aft. She made the signal to close. It 
was answered. The next, alas ! was 
the British ensign, seized, union 
down in the main rigging, the signal 
of tin; uttermost distress. Still we 
all howled along together, ])nt her 
yards wen; not squared, nor her sails 
set with her customary precision, 
and her lurches became more and 
more sickening, until at length she 
rolled so lieaVily, that she dipped 
]»oth yardarms alternat<*ly in the 
water, and reeled to and fro like a 
drunken man. 

“ ‘ What is that splash ?’ 

“ It was the larboard bow eight- 
een-ponnd gun hove overboard, and 
watching tlic roll, the whole broad- 
side, on(» after arn^tber, W(‘re. cast 
into tbo sea. The clang of the cb;;iii- 
pumps increased, the water ruslnnl 
m at one hide of the main- deck, and 
out at the other, in absolute cascades 
from the ports. At this moment tin; 
whole fleet of boats were alongside, 
keeping way with the ship, in the 
light breeze. Her maintopsail was 
hove aback, while the captain’s voice 
resounded thiouj?li the ship. 

>i()w, men — all hainls — bags, 
and hammocks — stai board, watch 
the starboard side — larboard, waw*h 
the larboard side — no rushing now — 
she will swim this Jiour to eome.’ 

**TJie bags, and liammocks, and 
officers’ kits, w^ere liambnl ji\to tin* 
boats; the men were told off over the 
hide, as rpiielly by watches as if at 
muster, the officers last. At length 
the first lieutenant came over the 
side. By this time she was scuttling 
down percej)tibly in the water; the 
obi captain stood upon the gangway, 
holding by the iron stanclif'on, arnl, 
taking oil* bis bat, stood uncovere<l 
for a moment, and with the tears 
standing in liis eyes. He then re- 
placed it, descended, and bmk bis 
place in the sfjip’s lauucli — the, last 
man to leave the ship; and tliere was 
little time to spare, for we had scarce- 
ly shoved ofi‘ a few yaids, to clear 
the spars of the tvn'ck, when she 
sended ft[h*ward, liea^ily, and sickly, 
on the long swell. — Slie never rose to 
the opposite ht'ave of the sea, but 
gradually sank by the liead. The 
hull.diaa])peared slowly and digni- 


fiedly, the ensign fluttered and va- 
nished beneath the dark ocean — I 
could have fancied veluctaiilly, as if 
it had been drawn down through a 
trap-door. 1’he topsails lu'xt disap- 
peared, the forelopsail sinking fast- 
est; and last of all, the white pcninant 
at the inaintopgallant mast head, af- 
ter flickering and struggling in the 
wind, flew up as if imbued with life, 
like a stream of white fire, in the set- 
ting sun, and was tlien drawn <lowni 
into the abyss, and the last \ estige of 
the linyo vanisli(‘(l for ever. 'Hie 
crew, as if moved by one common 
imptilse, trave lbn*e cheers. 

“ Tlie f’liptain now stood npin bis 
boat — ‘ M(*n, tin* AV/z/o is no more, 
but it is my duty to tell yon, that al- 
though you ar(‘ now to hr* distribu- 
ted amomrst the transpfuts, }()u 
ar(‘ still amcmiblc to martial law; 1 
am awar(‘, mm, this bint may not bt‘ 
ii(‘c»*s‘>.ary, still it is light you should 
know it.’ 

‘‘ Onr sliip, imrnediatidy alter the 
friirat<*’s cr<‘W had ht*en lM‘st(*W(*<l, 
and the boats jrot in, hoisted the 
(’omimK)ore's lijrht, and llie b)llow- 
ing iiHuning W(* tell in with tlie 
Torch, off tin* (*Mst end of .lamaica, 
which, aft(‘r s(‘<*ing the transports 
safe into Kingston, and taking out 
me and my people, bore up thrmiirb 
tin; (lulf, and rc*sum(*d her cruisine' 
ground on the edLU* of tin* (iulf 
stream, between and .‘10 north 
latitude.” 

“ And wljat follows this,” said 
Mnssa Aaron, “ for the io!l is done r” 

“ Oh,” said I, ” wc; tlnm stood av. ay 
to the northward, and liiially resti- 
ined (Mir crtii/incr ground off Bermu- 
<la; tluue is tin* next log," said I, 
cliuckinir another ])aper book to him. 
“Ah,” said Bang, — * Scene off Ber- 
muda,* ‘ (h uize of the 'I’orcli,’ and 
so forth. All very fim* and mo\ing 
no doubt, but we shall tal\4' them by 
and by. But, 'J'bomas, it must have, 
]>een a very hniunrhahj alfair lliat 
said ♦•\anisbiiig of tin; linyo^ 

“ It was,” 1 answered. 

“ JMeiity of weej)inc: and blowing 
of iioscH amongst lier sontinuuital 
crew,” sai<l be. 

I smiled. “ Wby, Mr Bang, sailors 
are very incomprebeiisible beings. 
After she went down, indeed, for ibe 
first five minutes, it was all a lach- 
rymose puff and blow.” 

“ Tom,” said Aaron, “none of your 
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lialf smartnrss, half buf- 
fdoiKM y ; t(^ll in(‘ wliiit took phice.*' 
Why, my donr bIt, you are aw- 
fully dictatorial ; but I will tell you, 
when the old Jhn/o out of 

there \v;m iH)t a dry eye in the 
whole ri(‘et ‘ 'J'ljere slie goes, the 
<h‘ar ohl l»eauty,’ said one of her 
crew. ‘ Tliere tioes llie blessed old 
black b—tch,* (juoth anollier. ‘Ah, 
many airuu ry liight have we had in 
the <*lev('r little, craft,’ (jiioth a third ; 
and tlnMT. was really a tohujible 
siiedtlinof <»r tears, and s<[nirtiiitc of 
Tol.acco jfiice. Ibit the blue ripple 
ir«(i scarcely blown over the i;la-'S- 
siM tac(' of th(‘ s(*a wlou'e s1m‘ had 
sUidc, when the buoyancy of younir 
h(*.‘e’r^., will) tin* prospoet of a t^ood 
fuj louLi’h aino«ur‘-r tin* lob.'^fer boxes 
tor a t.iiiHs semiMMl Ir) be uppeniii»^t 
amoni’^t tlie nicui. din* olllcers, I 
s’lw and knew, felt very diller- 
(‘iiily, 

■'dy eye I’ Mi!i:rout an old uuar' 
ternia^ter in our boat, psTched W(‘1I 
forvvard witli hi^ back a«:;{in^t tin' 
nuLT iu tin* .stem, and bis arms cross- 
ed, altt'r iirUiiiiT ht*en ])ij<ily eniph)}’- 
ed riiimii;U 4 in.c ill hi*- bag, ‘ m y eyi*, 

u’liat a pity — ob, what a |>ity !’ 

“ (knue, Iln*r(* is some teidiui:, 
ffiir.i}}h, :ir all c\ents, tlnneji* 

“ * W hy/ said l^ill < ' '^ti e, the 
eapi-iin 4*1’ the I'oia'Toj * what s can’t 
]»'• In’lped, (»ld old R 70 has 

:.unn* <hevn, and’ 

“‘Old liuir) he < — d, 31a*-ter 


Bill,’ said the man ; ‘ hut may I he 
dogged, if I ha’nt forgotten half a 
pound of negrohead baccy in Dick 
Catgut’s bag.’ 

“‘Launch alioy!’ hailed a half- 
drunken voice from one of tin* boats 
astern of us>. ‘ Ilillo,’ resj)onded the 
coxswain. Tlie poor skipper even 
])ricked up his ears. ‘ Have you imt 
Di<*k (’atgut 8 liddle among ye Y This 
said Dick (’atgut w^as the C4>rp oral of 
marines, and the prime instigator of 
all the fun amongst the men. ‘ No, 
no,’ said sevmal voi^s, ‘no tiddle 
h(*re.’ The hail passecr round among 
the other boats, ‘ No liddle.’ ‘ I 
would rather lost* three days’ grog 
than bav4* bis fiildle mislaid,’ <[uotli 
tin* man who juilled th<! bow oar. 

Why don’t you ask Dick biui- 
.-elfV’ said our 4*oxswain. Alas’ |)()or 
Dick was nowhere to be found ; lie 
bad 1)4*1*11 mislaid as well as Ids fiddlt\ 
lie had brokt'n into tin* sjiirit room, 
as it turned out, and ba\inir trot 
drunk, did not come to lime wlieu 
tin* friLmti* Slink. 

“ I was bi're int(*rrupt4*d by a bail 
fnim the look-out man at t)ie mast- 
head, — ‘ Land rii:ht*a-jn*nd.’ 

“ Thank (bxl,” 4|Uotli Bang. 

“ What dot's ir look liki* ?” said f. 

“It makes in low nmnmocks, sir. 
Now 1 S4*e houses on the highest 

“ Hun ah, Nassau, New Provi- 
ib ncc, bo 
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It is falsely charged upon itself 
by this age, iu its character of censor 
morum^ tliat effeminacy iu a practical 
sense lies either amongst its full- 
blown faults, or amongst its lurking 
tendencies. A rich, a polished, a 
refined age, may by mere necessity 
of inference be presumed to be a 
luxurious one; and the usual prin- 
ciple, by which moves the whole 
trivial philosophy which speculates 
upon the character of a particular 
age or a particular nation, is first of 
all to adopt some one central idea of 
its characteristics, and then without 
further effort to pursue its integra- 
tion; that is, havingassumed (or, sup- 
pose even, having demonstrated ) the 
existence of some great infiiiential 
quality in excess sufficient to over- 
throw the apparent ccpiilibriuin de- 
manded by the common standards 
of a just national character, tin* spe- 
culator then proceeds, as in a matter 
of acknowledged right, to push tlsis 
predominant (luality into all its con- 
8e<pionces and all its closest afiini- 
ties. To give one illustration <»f 
such a case, now perhaps beginninjr 
to be forgotten : Soinewliere about 
the year 175.1, the once celebrated 
Dr Brown, after other little attt'inpts 
in literature and ])aradox, took u]> 
the conceit tliat England was ruined 
at her heart’s core by excess of 
luxury and sensual self-indulgence. 
He had persuaded himself that the 
ancient activities and energies of the 
country were sapjied by lonir baliits 
of indolence, and b}' a morbid ple- 
thora of enjoyment in (*very class. 
Courage, and the old fiery spirit of 
the pe*)ple, had gone to wreck with 
the physical qualities wliicb had 
sustained them. Even the faults of 
the public mind had given way under 
its new complexion of character ; 
ambition and civil dissension were 
extinct. It was (piestioiiable whe- 
ther a good hearty assaidt and bat- 
tery, or a respectable knock-down 
blow', bad^eeii dealt by any man in 
London fdr one or two generations. 
The Doctor carried his reveries so 


and one or two friends (probably by 
looking into the Parks at hours pro- 
pitious' to his hypothesis) that horses 
were seldom or ever used for riding; 
that, in fact, this accomplishment 
Tvas too boisterous or too perilous 
for the gentle propensities of modern 
Britons; and that, by tlu; best ac- 
counts, few^ men of rank or fashion 
were now'* seen mi horseback. This 
pleasant collection of dreams did 
Doctor Browui solemnly jiropound 
to the English public, in tu'o octav<» 
volumes, under the title of “ yVn 
Estimate of tin* Manners and Prin- 
ciples of thf* Times;” and the rep<»rt 
of many who lived in tliose days 
assures us, that fnr a brief pmind 
the l)()()lv had a prodigious mu. In 
some respe(*ts the Doc tor’s c(»nceifs 
might seem too startling and ex- 
travagant ; but to balanc(* every 
nation 1ms some pleasure in being 
heartily abus(‘d b_v one of its ow n 
nunilier ; and the English nation has 
ahvays bad a special delight in l)t*ing 
alarmed, and iu being clearly con- 
vinced, that it is and oiifrht !•) be on 
the brink of ruin. \Mtli such ad- 
vantages in tin* worthy Doctor*’ 
favour, he might hru(* kf‘pt tin* field 
iiiilil some in*wu»r eXiravaLmn/u liad 
made Ids ou'ii o]>soh*t(' — h.ad not one 
ugly turn in ])oliiic;i! affairs given so 
smashing a refutatinn ta his piacii- 
cal <*onclusions, and calhal i'orth so 
sudden a rel>ound of public feeling 
in the very opposite directimi, that a 
bomb-sh(*ll deseeinllng riidit through 
the w'liole imjiression ol his hook, 
could not nion* sjmmarily have laid 
a (1mnc<*ry “ injunction” u])on its 
fiirtln?r sab*. I’his arose under tin* 
lirilliant administration of tin* first 
Mr Ifitt ; Englaiid wais suddenly vic- 
torious in three quarters of the gb»he ; 
land and sea echoed to tin* voice of 
lier triumphs ; and tin* poor Doctor 
Brown, in the midst of all this hub- 
bub, rut bis own throat with his own 
razor. Whether this dismal <atas- 
tro])be. W'ere exactly due to his mor- 
tification as abalHed visionary, whose 
favourite conceit liad suddenly ex- 
ploded like a rocket into smoke and 
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fitftnch, is* more than we know. But, 
at all events, the sole memorial of 
his hypothesis, which now reminds 
the English render that it ever exist- 
ed, is one solitary notice of good- 
liumoiired satire pointed at it by 
(/owper.* And the possibility of 
such exceeding folly in Ji man otlier- 
wise of good sense and judgment, 
not deprav(‘d by any brain-b*ver or 
entlnrsiastic infatuation, is to be found 
in the vicious ])roc,ess of reasoning 
applied to such estimates : the Doc- 
tor, having taken up one novel idea 
of the* national character, proceeded 
afterwaials by no tentative iinpiiries, 
or cornpaiisou witii actual • facts 
and phenoinenn of daily experience, 
but resolutely developed out <»f liis 
one idea, all that it app<*ared ana- 
lytically to inv<ilv<‘ ; and ]>ostnint 4 *d 
auda(*iously as a solemn fact \vhat*^o- 
cver c<mld be e\hil)it(Ml in any ]nis- 
sihle coiui(»\ion with his oik' central 
])rinciph», whefluM' iti t!ie way of con- 
secpjcnce or ofatlinity. 

Pretty much u[»on this unhappy 
Bninoninn mode of dednciiur our 
national <*hara(*ter, it is a vtny plafi- 
sible speculation, wl)i<‘h has been 
and will again be ebanted, that we, 
being a luxurious nation, niu^t by 
for<*<‘ of good logical dependency 
be liabh‘ to niimy (huiviitive taints 
and infirmities \vlii<*}i ought of neces- 
sity to besiege tli<» blood of nations in 
that predicanjerit. All enlmpri'^e 
and s])irit. of ndvtmturi*, all hcroi'-m 
and courting ol danger for its own 
attract ioiis, ought naturally tc. lan- 
guish in a generation (*in»rvated hy 
early habits of personal imlulgence. 
Doubtless they otn/Jd ; a jnvtri, it 
seems strictly Jemonstrablt' That such 
cons(‘([uenci*s should follow. I pon 
the ])urest forms of inferenc<* in 
Barhnra or ( Vlayrntf it can be shewn 
fiatisfactorily, that from all our taint- 
ed classes, i) fart iori then from onr 
most tainted classes — onr men of 
fashion ami of (»ptilent fortunes, no 
description of nninini can ])osRibly 
arise but poltroons and /u/acm/.';. lu 
fact, pretty g(»nerally, under tlie 
known circumstances of our modern 
ICiiglish eduention and of our social 
habits, we ought in obedience to all 
the prrvnfjuHa of our position to 


shew ourselves rank cowards— yet, 
in spite of so much excellent logic, 
the facts aie otherwise. No age has 
shewn in its young patricians amove 
heroic disdain of sedentary ease, 
none in a martial support of liberty 
or national iiidepemlence lias so gaily 
volunteered upon services the most 
desperate, or shruidv Jess from mar- 
tyrdom on tin* fi<dd of battle, when- 
ever there was liope to invite their 
disinterested exertions, or grandeur 
enough in tli<‘ caus(* to sustain them. 
Which of us forg<‘ts the gallaut Mel- 
lish, the frank and the generous, who 
reconcil(‘d hiinsidf so gaily to the 
loss of a splendid fortune, and from 
the very bo'-om of luxury suddenly 
]uecipitated bim-elf upon the hard- 
ships of Poniii^iilar A\'arfare ? Which 
of forgets the adventurous Lee of 
Linns whom a princely estate eould 
iml detain in early youth frotii court- 
ing perils in Nubia and Afiyssinia, 
nor (immediately upon his return) 
froTi! almost \voojng death as a vo- 
lunteer aid(»-fbsoamp to th(‘ Duke of 
A\'ellinglon ai Waterloo? So agaiu 
of (’olonel Evans, wiio, after losing 
a fiin^ estate long iield out to bi'^ 
]io])eH, five times over ])ui bimstdf at 
tin* head o\' foifum v. Such cU'^es 

tire tinunorable, and were conspicu- 
ous at ib»‘ time, fiann thf‘ lustre of 
wealth and bigli (‘onnexions Avhich 
surr<ninded the ]>arln‘s ; hut many 
tlnnjsand others, in Avhich llie sacri- 
iices of rsonal ease wer»* Jess 110- 
ticeahle from tlieir narrower scale of 
splendour, had ecpial merit, for tho 
cheerfuhn ^s Aviili whicli those saci'i- 
lices Avere made. 

I !(*]•(», again, in the p«n*.s(m of tho 
author hedbre us, we Jiave anotlier 
instance of nohle anil disinterested 
lioroi^m, Avliich, from llii» magnitude 
ol the sacrifices that it iuvoh ed, must 
place him in tlie same class as tlie 
Mellishes and the Lees. This gallant 
Seotsinan, Avlio Avas born iu ITSs, or 
17S<), lost bis father in early life. In- 
heriting from him a good estate in 
Aberdeensliire, and one more consi- 
derable in.lamaica, lie found himself, 
at the close of a long minority, in the 
possession of a commanding fortune. 
1 nder tin* vigilant care of a sagacious 
mother, IMrtJordoti received the very 
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amplest a(lvantac[OS of a finished edu- 
cation, studyiii |5 Univer- 

Bity of Aberdt^en, and afterwards for 
two years at Oxford ; wliilst lie had 
previously enjoytHl us a boy tlie be- 
nefits of a private tutor from Oxford. 
Whatever might bo the iinmodinto 
result from this careful tuition, Mr 
Gordon lias since coni])leled his own 
education in the most comprehensive 
nianner, and has carried his accom- 
plishments ns a linguist, to a point of 
rare excellence. Sweden and Por- 
tugal excepted, avo understand that 
he has personally visited c'very coim- 
try in Europe. He has travelled also 
in Asiatic Turkey, in Persia, and in 
Barbai*}'. From this ])ersonal r«‘si- 
dence in forei!;ii countries, we nii- 
derstand that Mr Gordon lias obtain- 
ed an absolute mastery over certain 
modern languages, espe(‘ially the 
French, the Italian, the modern 
Greek, and the Turkish.* Not con- 
tent, however, Avith tliis extensive 
education, in a literary sense, Mr 
Gordon lliought proper to j)repare 
himself for tin* part wliicli he nuuH- 
tated in public life, by a second, or 
military education, in two separate 
services; — first, in the British, Avhere 
lie served in the (treys, and in the 
4.‘Jd regiment; and sul)se(|uently, du- 
ring the cam])aigu of isi;3, as a cap- 
tain on tlie Russian stafi'. 

Thus brilliantly accomydished for 
conferring lustres and benefit upon 
any cause Avbich ho might adopt 
amongst the many reAolutionary 
movements then continually emer- 
ging in Southern Euroyie, he finally 
carried the n lioli* weiiiht of his great 
talents, prudence, and energy, toge- 
ther with the unlimited command of 
his purse, to the ser\ic<; of (ireece 
in her heroic struggle with the .Sul- 
tan, At Avhat point his services and 
his countenaiH-e were, a])precialed 
hy the ruling persons in (Greece, will 
he best collecKMl from the accompa- 
nying letter, translated from the ori- 
ginal, in modern Gnu'k, addressed 
to him by the Provisional (Govern- 
ment of (Greece, in 18‘22. It will he 
seen that this ofiicial document no- 
tices with great sorroAV Mr Gordon’s 
absence from Greece, and with some 


surprise, as a fact at that time unex- 
plained and mysterious; hut the 
simple explanation of this mystery 
Avas, that Mr Gordon liad h(*eii 
brought to the very brink of the, 
grave by a contagious fever, at Tii- 
polizza, and tliat his native air Avas 
found essential to his restoration. 
Subsequently, however, he returned, 
and rendered the most ])ovverful ser- 
vices to Greece, until the Avar was 
brought to a close, as iiiucJi almost 
hy Turkish exhaustion, as by the 
armed interferenci* of the three great 
conquerors of Navarino. 

“ The Government of Greece to tlu* 
SuiNoii (loUDON, a man worthy of 
all admiration, and a friend of tlie 
Grecians, Health and prosperity. 

“ It Avas not possible, most excel- 
lent sir, nor Avas it a thing e!](Iiiral>le 
to thf‘ df‘s(‘en()ants of the Grecians, 
that tliey should be deprived any 
longer of those iinpreseriptible rii^bts 
wbieli belong to tin* inberitanee of 
tiudr birth — rigliG wliich a barbarian 
of a foreign soil, an antiebristinn ty- 
rant, issuing from the depths of Asia, 
seized nj)on with a robber's band, 
and laAvlessly trampling undc*r foot, 
administered up to this linn* the af- 
fairs of Grei‘ee, after bi^ own lust 
and Aviik Needs it was that Ave, 
sooner or Jater, sbatterinfr this iron 
and Jieavy sc,eptr«‘, should recover, 
at tlie price of life itself, ( if //inf. were 
found necessary) our patiimoniai he- 
ritage, that thus our pt*opU» iiiiglit 
again be gathered to the family of 
free and si»lf-legishitiiig states. Mo- 
ving, tlieii, under such impulses, the, 
people of (ir»*ece a<lvaucc*d with one 
heart, and perfect unanimity of coun- 
cil, against an ojqiressiAe despotism, 
putting tlu'ir hands to an enterprise 
hi»set with difliciilties, and hard in- 
deed to 1)0 achieved, yet, in our ])ro- 
seiit circuinstaiices, if any one thing 
in this life, most indispiuisahle. This, 
then, is the second year whicli Ave 
are, passing since wo have begun to 
ii)ov«* in this glorious contest, once, 
again struggling, to all appc^aranco, 
upon unequal terms, hut gras|)ing 
our enterprise with the right hand 


* Mr Gor4^ is privaluly known to be the translator of the Avork ivritten by a 

TnrklsblMiH “ Tchthi published in the Appendix to Wilkitihon's Wal- 
lachia ; iH^K^uently rvferrtd to by the (luartcrly Review, in its notices of Grieii- 
tal affiiirs** 
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and the loft, and wUIi all our might us, that ht* should moan lo in^^alttlie 
stretching forward to the objects be-"* wretclii'd — hiast of all, to insult the 
fore us. unhappy and mucli-suibjiing ])oupl (5 

“ It was the hope of Greece that, of Greece. Under these circumsian- 
in these seasons of emergency, she ces, both the Deliberative and the 
would not fail of help and earnest Executive Bodies of the Grecian Go- 
resort of friends from the Christian vernmentassemblinir separately, have 


nations throughout Europe. For it 
w.is agnjeahle neither to humanity 
nor to piety, that the rights of nations, 
liable, to no grudges of malice or 
scruples of jealousy, sliould I sur- 
reptitiously and wicke<lly lilched 
away, or mock(M with oiitrngi* and 
insult ; but tiiat tb(\v should be set- 
tb‘d lirinly on those foiiiidalions 
whi<‘l» Nature li(‘rs<*ll' has furni^btni 
in abundanc(!.to tln^ (‘ondition of inun 
ill so<*iety. nowe\er, so it was, that 
(jlret»ce, cherishing these most rea- 
sonable, expectations, nu‘t with im>st 
uminu ilcd disa]ij)ointrnenls. 

“ But you, nohl(» and g<*nerous 
Ihiglishnian, no sooner heard the 
lruuip(*t of popular riirlits echoing 
melodiously from tli«‘ summits of 
M aygetus, of Ida, of I’indiis, and of 
Olympus, than, turniiiir with listcui- 
ing <*ars to the s<iuiul, and immedi- 
ately renouncing llie delights of 
countrj", of family ties, and (what is 
above all) of domestic, luxury and 
ease, and tlie liappiu(‘ss of your own 
lire-sidc, you hurried to our assist- 
ance. But Muldenly, and in contra- 
<liction to the univt'rsal hope* of 
(ireeci*, by lea\ing us, you have 
llirown us all into great perplexity 
and amaztMueiit, and that ar a crisis 
win'll some wi'ii*, aj^plying their 
luiinls to milit iiy jmrsuits, some to 
llu' estahlislunent of a civil admini- 
stration, others to otlier t»hjccts, hut 
all alike were liuiryiiig and exciting 
th('mselv(*s wherever circumstances 
s(M»mc<l to inv ite ihein. 

“ iMcanlimc, the ( u>\ 4‘rnmeiit of 
(Jieec(' liav ing Iieard many idl<» ru- 
mours and imuutliori/e<I tales disse- 
minatc'd, hut such as secinc<l iichhcr 
in coriavspondeiice with their <ipi- 
nitm of your ownnative iioliility from 
rank and family, nor with what 
was dm‘ to the ncw]y-iiistilute<I 
administrai.i<m, have sliih.ted and 
turned a ilcaf ear to them all, comiikg 
to this resolution — that, iu absenting 
yourself from (Jreece, you ared<mht- 
less ohejdng some strong necessity ; 
l()r lliat it is not ptissihli. nor cre- 
dible ot a man such as you displayed 
yourself to be whilst living uiiiongst 


come lo a resolution, witliout one 
dissentient voice, to invite you back 
to (ireeia*, in order that you may 
again take a share in the Grecian 
contest — a contest in it.self glorious, 
and not aliim from your character 
and pui^u'.ts. For the liberty of any 
one nation cannot he a matter alto- 
g(*ther indilVerent to the r(‘st, but na- 
turally it is a common and dilVusive 
interest; and nolhing can be more 
rcasonahh‘ than that tin* haiglishmaii 
and the Grtu ian, in such a cause, 
should make themselves yokefel- 
lows, and should ])ai ticipate as hro- 
llier-i iu so holy a struggle. Tliere- 
foi\‘, the Greeian Government has-* 
Bms, by this jin'sentdistinguisliedex- 
pression of its regard, to invite you 
to the soil of (ireece, a soil united 
l*y such tender memorials with your- 
self; con/ident Unit you, preterring 
glorious poverty and the hard Jiving 
of (heeee, to the luxury Jind iiido- 
hmee of an obscure seclusion, will 
ha'-tmi your return to Greece, agree- 
ably to your native character, resto- 
ring to us our valued Knglish con- 
nexion. Farewell ! 

“ The Vice-Fresideiit of the 
I'lxmMiiiv e, 

“ AtuvNVsIIs 1C \N VIvAKKb. 

“ The ( liief SeenUary, 

nister of I’oreigii Bclations, 

“ Ni:(;hN/z." 

>ince tluMi, having in JS17 con- 
nected himself in marriage with a 
]>eautiful young lady of Armenian 
(ireek I'xtraetion, and having pur- 
<*hn'^«‘d laml ami built a lu)use in Ar- 
gos, Mr Gordon may be considered 
ill some semse as a Grecian citizen. 
Services iu tlie lield having now for 
SOUK' years been no longer called for, 
he has exchanged his patriotic sword 
for a patrioti(‘ pen — judging riglitly, 
that in no way so elfectually can 
(hxMu e l»e served at lliis time with 
Wi'stevn Europe, as by recording 
faiilifully the course of her revolu- 
tion, traeing the ditboultics which 
lay, or whicii arose in Jier path — the 
heroism with which she surmounted 
them, and the multiplied errors by 
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which Bhe raised up others to her- * 
self. Mr Gordon, of forty authors 
who have partially treated this theme, 
is the first who caa be considered 
either impartial or comprehensive; 
and upon Jiis authority, not seldom 
using Jus words, we shall now pre- 
sent to our readers the iirst continu- 
ous abstract of this most interesting 
and romantic war : — 

Gkl'Ki k, in the larg«?st extent of 
that term, liaviug once belontred to 
the Byzantine einpire, is included, by 
the luisconceptiou of hasty readers, 
in the great wreck of 'Ihey 

take it for granted, that concurrently 
with (Jonslaiitinople,an(l the districts 
adjacent, these provinces passed at 
that disastrous era into the liands of 
the Turkisli t!oniju4‘ror; but this is an 
error. Parts of Greece, previously 
to that era, had been dismembered 
from the Eastern lunpire ; — other 
parts did inn, until long <////;/• il» share 
a common fatj with tljo metropolis. 
Venice Jmd a deep intere-'t in the 
Morea; iu tinil, and yo/* that, she 
fought \vi til various success for ge- 
nerations ; and it was not until Itlie 
year 1717, nearly three centuries 
from the establislmimit of the (des- 
cent in lilurope, tliat the lianrier of 
•St Mark, driven finally from the Mo- 
reaaiidtiio Archipelago,*’ was lience- 
forth exiled (as respected Greece ) to 
the Ionian Islands. 

In tljese conlesls, lliougli Grefu e 
was the jn ize at issue, tin? chihlreii 
of Greece had no natural interest, 
whether the cross prevailed or the 
crescent : tlie same for all sub- 
stantial ri'sults was the fate which 
awaited themselves. The Moslem 
might be the more intolerant by his 
luaxiiijs, and he might be harsher in 
his professions; ]»ut a slave is not 
the less a slave, though his master 
should liappen to liold the same 
creed with himself ; and towards 
a member of tlu? (irei*k (liure)i, one 
who looked westwards to Home for 
hiB religion, was likely to he little 
less of a bigot than one who looked 
to Mecca. So that vve ar<‘ not sur- 
priBed to find a Venetian rule, of po- 
licy recommending, for the daily al- 
lowance of these Grecian slaves, “ a 
itW^ bread, and a lilieral application 
of the cudgel !" Whichever y<ike 
were estabiiwlied, was sure to be 
hated; and therefore, it was fortu- 
nate for the honour of the Christian 


name, that from the year 1717, the 
fears and the eumity of the Greeks 
were to be henceforward pointed ex- 
clusi vely towards Mahometan tyrants. 

To be liated, however, sufficiently 
for resistance, a yoke must have been 
long and continuously felt. Fifty 
years iniglit be necessary to season 
the Greeks with a knowledge of 
Turkish oppression ; and less' than 
two generations could hardly be sup- 
posed to have manured the whole 
territory with an ade(piate sense of 
the wrongs th(‘y were enduring, and 
the withering eiVects of sucli wrongs 
on the sourci's of jmblic prosperity. 
Hatred, besides, witliout hope., is no 
root out of vvliich an elfectual resist- 
ance can b4‘ expected to grow ; and 
fifty years almost had elapsed before 
a great power had arisen in hhirope, 
having in any capital circumstance a 
joint interest vvilli Greece, or spe- 
cially aiitliorized by visible right and 
])ovver, to iiitm fere lier ]>rotectoi*. 
"I’Jit* semi- Asiutic i>o\ver ot Russia, 
from the (*ru of th‘‘ ('zar Peter the 
Great, had arisen above liie Ijorizoii 
with tlie sudden sweep ami splen- 
dour of a iiioteor. 'I’he arch de- 
scrilnui by her asciuit was as vast in 
compass as !t was rapiti ; and in all^ 
liistory, no political growth, not that* 
of our own Indian Ihnpirc, had tra- 
velled iiy acceler .tions of spe«‘il so 
terrifn-allyjnaikeil. Not tliat even 
Russia could liiive really lirovvn in 
streiigtli according to the apparent 
scale of her progK's.s. The strength was 
doubtless tiiere, or much of it, before 
Peter and C.-atheiine ; Imt it was la- 
tent : Then* had heeii no such sud- 
den growth as people fancied ; but 
there had been a sudden evolu- 
tion. Infinite resoiirci's had been 
silently acc umulating from century 
to century; but before the (zar 
I’eter, no mind liad come jutosh 
them of power syfficient to n*v«'al 
theirsituation, ortoorganizethein for 
])raclic al effects. In some nations, 
the inanifestationfl of power are co- 
incident with its growtii : in oiliers, 
from vitious institutions, a vast crys- 
tallization goes on for ages lilindly 
and in silence, which the lamp of 
some metcHiric mind is recpjirc^d to 
light 11 ]) into brilliant dis])lay. ''rhus 
it had been in Russia; and hcMice to 
the abused judgment of all (dtrislen- 
doin, she had seemed to lean like 
Fallas from the briaiu of Jupiter-^if 
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gorpjcously endowed, and in panoply tre, than of the martial and religion® 
of array, for all purposes of na- fanaticism which distiiiguisiied their 
tioiiiil grandeur, at the Jiut of one ownfollowers,crossedthellellespont 
coarse barbarian. As tlie metropo- — conquering Thrace and the coun- 
litan home of tiie Greek Ciiurch, she tries up to the Danube. In 14r>3,the 
could not disovvuj a maternal interest most enoiinentoi thttse Sultans, Maho- 
iu the liuniblestof the Grecian tribes, met II., by storming Constantinople, 
holding tlie same, faitli with hersell^ put an end to tlie Roman Empire; and 
and ceiebrating their worship by the before liis death he jdaced the Otto* 
same riu s. Tiiis interest site could, man power in Europe pretty nearly 
at liuigtij, venture to exprcvss in atone on that basis to which it had agaia 
of suiiicient emphasis; and Greece fallen back by The Jong in* 

beciiiib*, aware that she <*,ould. about terval of time between tliese two 


llieviuy time when Tnrkisli oppres- 
sion ha<l begun to unite its victims 
in aspiraiioiis for redeiuj)tion, and 
had turnedtlitdr eyes abroad in search 
of .^onn? great slaiidard uiidcu* whose 
sijaii\>w they couhl llock for iiioineii- 
tary [>rot(‘ctioii, or for future hope. 
V\ liat, cabals W(U*e rt*are(l u[u)ii ibis 
condirioii of tliin:/s by llu^si i, and 
wiial premature dream-i ol indt‘pen- 
diMjce were (‘iicouraged ibrou^liout 
Greece in tlie reign of (’adierine II., 
may Ik* simmj amply de,veio[M‘d in the 
once celebrated work of 'dr William 
Jiitoii. 

/\ not her great circumstance of 
hope for Gree<*(‘ coiiici<ling with the 
(lawn of Jier own earliest impetus 
in (his dir<*ction, and travelling jKiri 
jHfssn almost with the growth of her 
miglitiest friend, was iln* advancing 
decay of her ofipie* r ^jv. The wane of 
ilie 'rurkisb cresetmt Inui seemed to 
be in sonn* seenu connexion of fatal 
sympalliy with ibe growth of tlie 
iiiLssiaii Cl OSS. l\*»'liaps, tin* reader 
will linmk us for reln'arsing the 
main st«‘ps by w liicb the Ottoman 
power bad ilowed ;md ebbed. TIui 
ioundation^ of this enipiri* were laid 
in the l;Uli century, by Ortogrul, 
till* chief of a Tuikoinan tribe, re- 
siding in units not far from Dory- 
lit uni in IMirygia, (aiiameso ineinoni- 
bie in ilu* early crusad(*s), about the 
time when .leiighiz liad overtlirow'ii 
the Seljukiau dynasty. I (is sou Os- 
inrin iirsl assumed the tith»> of Sul- 
tan; and in 1300, having reduced the 
city of Enisa in Bithynia, he made it 
tin? capital of his dominions. The 
Sultans wliosuccecdtulhim for some 
generations, all men of vigour, and 
ti vailing tlieiiisidv es not less of the 
<b*crepitiide w hich had by tliat time 
begun to palsy the Byzauliuc scep- 


dates involved a memorable 11 ux and 
rtdlux 6f pow'er, and an oscillation 
l>etvvee!i two extremes of panic-stri- 
king grandeur, in the ascending scale 
(insoiniicli, that the Turkish Sultan 
was <11 Imposed to be charged in the 
Apocalypse with the dissoliiliou of 
the ('iiristian tiirones), and in the 
descending scale of paralytie dotage 
tempting its ow'ii in^iant ruin. In spe- 
( ulating on the causes of the extraor- 
dinary terror which tlie Turks once 
inspired, it is amu-ing, and illustra- 
tive of the I evolutions wanked by 
lime, to find it imputed, in the first 
place, U) superior discipline ; for, if 
their disci [iline was imperfect, tliey 
liad, however, a htanding army of 
.lauissaries, whilst the whole of 
('liristiau Europe was accustomed to 
liLiht merely sum mm' eanipaigns with 
hasty and untrained levies ; a second 
cause lay in their superior finances, 
for the lh)rte had a regnlav revenue, 
wiicn the otiu r Pow ers of ihirope re- 
lied upon the bounty of tl.i ir vassals 
and clergy ; and thirdly, wliich is the 
most surprising feature of the whole 
stati‘nn*ijl, the 1'urks w'ore so far a- 
head of otliers in the race of im- 
pru\einent, tliat to them belongs the 
credit of having lirst adopted the ex- 
tensive use of gunpowder, and of 
having first brought battering trains 
against fortified phices: to his ar- 
lillm y, and his musketry it was, that 
Selim the Ferocious (grandson of 
that Sultan who took (A)nstanimo- 
pie) was indebted for bis victories in 
Syria and b^.gypt. Under Solyman ibe 
Maguificeut, (the well-known con- 
temporary of the l^rnperor C’harles 
V., the crescent is supiiosed to have 
attained its utmost altitude ; and al- 
ready for (ifly years the causes had 
been in bilciit progress, which were 


* lu this vve avail ourselves partly of a rapid sketch by iVlr Cordon# 
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to throw tlio preponderance into tlio 
Christian 8cah;. In the rei»'u of his 
son, Selim the Second, this crisis 
was already passed ; and the battle 
of liPpanto, in lo/l, which crippled 
the Turkish navy in a degree never 
wholly recovered, gave the first overt 
signal to Europe of a turn in the 
course of their prosperity. Still, as 
this blow did not cMpially afiect the 
principal arm of their military ser- 
vice, aiul as the strength of the Ger- 
niaa Empire was too much distract- 
ed hy Christian rivalsliip, the 
//>/<; of the Turkish name continued 
almost unbroken until their bloody 
overthrow in 1GG4, at St Gothard, by 
tlie Imperial General Moiiteciiculi. 
In 1073, they received another 
memorable defeat from Sobieski, on 
which occasion they lost 2o,000 men. 
In what degree, however, the Turk- 
ish Sampson had been slioru of bis 
original strength, was not yet made 
known to Europe by any adequate 
expression, before the great catas- 
trophe of 1683. Ill that year, at the 
instigation of the haughty Vizier, 
Kara 3Iustafa, tlu* Turks had under- 
taken the siege of A’ienna ; and great 
was the alarm of the (‘hristian world. 
But on the 1:2th of September, their 
army of 150,000 men was totally dis- 
pcM-sed by 70,000 Poles and Germans, 
umbu* John Sobieski — “ He conquer- 
ing tJu'ontjh God, and God l>\j hiin.’*^ 
Then follow’tfd the treaty of ( -arlovitz, 
which stripped the Porte; of Hungary, 
the I'kraiue, and other places; and 
“heiiceforlii/’says Mr Gordon,'* Ihi- 
rope ceased to dread the Turks; and 
began even to look upon their exist- 
ence as a necessary element of the 
balance of power among its States.” 
Spite of their losses, Ijowever, du- 
ring the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the lurks. still maintained a 
respectable attitude against (Christen- 
dom. But tlie war.sof the Ihupress 
(/atherine II.,and the French Invasion 
of Egypt, dimionstrated that either 
their native vigour was exhausted and 
Buperaimualed, (»r, at h*ast that the 
institutions were HU))eraiiniiated by 
which their resources hatl lii'eu so 
long adiiiinistered. Accordingly, 
at the commencement of the. ])reseiit 
century, the Sultan Selim II. endea- 
voured to reform the military tliscip- 


lino; but in the first collision with 
the prejudices of bis people, and the 
interest of the Janissaries, he ])e- 
rished by sedition. Mustafa, who 
succeeded to the throne, in a few 
months met the same fate. But 
then (1808) succeeded a prince, 
formed by nature for such strug- 
gles — cool, vigorous, cruel, and in- 
trepid. This was Mahmoud the 
Second. He perfectly understood 
the crisis, and determimui to pursue 
the plans of his uncle Selim, even at 
the liazard of the same fate. Why 
was it tliat Turkish soldiers had beiui 
made ridiculous in nrnis, as often as 
they had met with FrtMich f loops — 
who yet wi*re so far iVoiu being the 
best in ("liristeiKbiin, that Egypt her- 
self, and the beaten Turks, liad seen 
thnn in turn uniformly routed by the 
British V IMiysically, tlu* Turks were 
equal at the very least to the Pr{*iicli ! 
In what lay their inferiority 'i SiuqJy 
in discipliiu*, and in tlieii* artillery. 
And 80 long as iheir consUtulion and 
discipline continued what they had 
been, suited (tliat is) to centuries 
long past and gone, and to a condi- 
tion of C'hriste.ndoni obsolete for 
ages, — so long it seemed inevitable 
that the same disasters should follow 
the Turkish banners. And to this 
point, accordingly, the Sultan ileter- 
inined to address his earliest reforms. 
But caution was ii(*cessary ; he wait- 
e<l and wiUched. He h<*izc(l all op- 
portunities of profiting by tliO cala- 
mities or the einhavrassmeuts of hi?^ 
potent neiglihours. He put down 
all open revolt. He sapjied the au- 
thority of all the great fami litis iu 
Asia Alinor, wliose lieretlitary infill-. 
ence could he a counttnpoist* to his 
own. Mecc'v ami Mmlina, tlu* holy 
cities of his religion, he brought 
again within tlu; ]>a](* of his domi- 
nions. He augmented and fostered, 
as a counterbalancing fore** t<» the 
Janissaries, the corps of the 'J'<»piei*K 
or uilillery-meii. He amassed pre- 
paratory treasures. And up lo tlu* 
year 18‘^0, “ hisgovernment,” says M r 
(hmloii, “vva.s highly iiij|)opuJar; hut 
it was strong, stern, and uniform ; 
and he had certainly removeil many 
impeiliments lo the cxecutiou of his 
ulterior projectM,” 

Such was the situation of Turkey 


* .See the sublime Sonnet ef Cluubreni on thi;i auhjn t, uy trunslated by Mr Words.! 

worth, 
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at the moment when her Grecian sor the Sultan, had been the prod!* 
vassal prepjired to trample on her gious growth of her patron, the Czar, 
yoke. In her liluropcaii territories In what degree she looked up to that 
she reckoned at the utmost eight throne, and the* intrigues which had 
millions of subjects. But these, be- been pursued with a view to that 
sides being more or less in a semi- connexion, may be seen (as we have 
barbarous condition, and scattered already noticed) in Eton’s Turkey — 
over a very wide surface of country, a book which attracted a great deal 
were so much divided by origin, by of notice about 30 years ago. Mean- 
language, and religion, that without time, besides this secret reliance on 
the support of her Asiatic arm, she Russian countenance or aid, Greece 
could not, according to the general had since that era received great en- 
opinion, have stood at all. The ra- couragement to revolt, from the suc- 
pidity of her descent, it is true, had ccssful experiment in that direction 
been arrested by the energy of her made by the Turkish province of 
Sultans during the first twenty years S6r\ ia. In 1800 Czerni (ieorge came 
of the nineteenth centuiy. llut for forward as the assertor of Servian in- 
the last thirty of the eighteenth, she dependence, and drove the Ottomans 
had made a headlong progress down- out of that province. Personally he 
wards. So utterly also were the was not finally successful. But his 
tables turned, that whereas in the example outlived him; and after 15 
fifteenth century, her chief superio- years* struggle, Servia (says MrGor- 
rity over (Jhristendoiii had been in don) ofiered “ the unwonted spec- 
thft three points of artillery, disci- tach‘ of a brave and armed Christian 
pHne, and fixed revenue, jirecisely in nation, living under its own laws in 
these three she had sunk into the heart of Turkey,’* and retaining 
utter insignificance, wliilst all Chris- no memorial of its former servitude, 
teudom had been continually improv- but the payiiieiit of a slender and 
ing. Kelim and 31alimoud indeed had precarious tribute to the Sultan, with 
made eft’ectual reforms in the corps aw5«/profcssionofalIegiance tohis 
of gunners, as we have said, and had sceptre. Appearances were thus 
raised it to the amount of 00,000 men ; saved to the pride of the haughty 
so that at present they have respect- Moslem by barren concessions which 
able field artillery, wliereas previ- cost no real sacrifice to the substan- 
ously lliey bad only heavy battering tially victorious Servian, 
trains. Bu4 the defects in discipline b.xanijiles, liowevcr, are thrown 
cannot be remedied, so long as the away upon a people utterly degra- 
want of a settled revenue obliges the ded by long oppression. And the 
Sultan to rely upon hurried" levies (irceks were pretty nearly in that 
from the provincial militias of polite, condition. “It would, no doubt,” 
Turkey, however, might be looked says Mr Gordon, “ be possible to cite 
upon as still formidable for internal a more cnicl oppression than that of 
purposes in tlic haughty and fanati- the Turks towards their Christian 
cal character of her Moslem subjects, subjects, but none so fitted to break 
And we may add, as a concluding tnen's spirit'* The Greeks, in fact, 
circumstance of some interest, in this (under which name are to be under- 
sketch of her modern condition, that stood, not only those who speak 
pretty nearly the same European tor- Greek, but the Christian Albanians 
ritories as were assigned to the east- of Roumclia and the Morea, speak- 
ern Roman empire at the time of its ing a difterent language, but united 
separation from tlic western,* were with the Greeks in spiritual obe- 
included within the frontier line of dicnce to the same church,) were, in 
Turkey on the 1st of January 1821. the emphatic phrase of Mr Gordon, 
Precisely in this year commenced “ the slaves of slaves that is to 
the (jiecian Revolution. Concur- say, not only were, they liable to the 
rently with the decay of her oppres- universal tyranny of the despotic 


* “ Tho vitals of the moiiarrhv Hy within that vast triangle rirenmsoribed by 
Danube, the Sjive, the Adriatic, Kuxiiie, and Kgeati Seas, w'hosc altitude may 
computed at 500, and the length of its base at 700 gfogi'a)diicn1 miles."— Ooroos. 
VOIi, XXXIII, NO. (XVI. 2 1 
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Divan, but “ tbrougliout the empire 
they were in the habitual intercourse 
of life subjected to vexations, allVonts, 
and exactions, from Alahomedaiis 
of every rank. Spoiled of their goods, 
insulted in their religion and domes- 
tic lionour, they could rarely obtain 
justice. The slightest flash of coura- 
* eousresentmeutbrought downswift 
estruction on their heads ; and crin- 
ging humility alone enabled them to 
live in ease, — or even in safety.” — 
Stooping under this iron yoke of hu- 
niiliation, we have reason to wonder 
that the Greeks preserved siiflicient 
nobility of mhul to raise so much as 
their wishes in the direction of inde- 
pendence. In a condition of abase- 
ment, from which a simple act of 
apostasy was at once sufliciemt to 
raise them to honour and wealti], 
“and from the meanest serfs gather- 
ed them to the caste of oppressors,” 
— we ought not to wonder that some 
of the Greeks should be mean, per- 
fidious, and dissembling, but rather 
that any (as Mr Gordon says) “ had 
courage to adhere to their religion, 
and to eat the bread of ndli(‘tiou.” 
But noble aspirations are fortunate- 
ly indestructible in liuman nature. 
And in Greece the lamp of indepen- 
dence of spirit had been partially 
kept alive by the existence of a na- 
tive niilitia, to whom the Ottoman 
government, out of mere neces- 
sity, had committed the local de- 
fence. These were called Armafoles 
(or Gendarmerie); their available 
strength was reckoned by Pouque- 
ville (for the year 1814) at ten thou- 
sand men ; and as they were a very 
effectual little host for maintaining, 
from age to age, tlie “ true faith 
militant” of Greece — viz. that a tem- 
porary and a disturbed occupation 
of the best lands in the country did 
not constitute an absolute conquest 


on the part of the Moslems, most of 
whom flocked for security with their 
families into the stronger towns; and 
as their own martial appearance with 
arms in their hands, lent a very plau- 
sible countenance to their insinua- 
tions that they, the Christian Arma- 
toles, were the true bond Jidc gover- 
nors and possessors of the land under 
a Moslem Suzerain; and as the general 
spirit of hatred to Turkisli insolence 
was not merely maintained in their 
own local stations,^ but also propagat- 
ed thence with activity to every part 
of Greece ; — it may be interesting to 
hear Mr (iordoii’s account of their 
peculiar composition <aiid habits. 

“ The Turks,” saya he, “ from the 
epoch of Muhommed tlie Second, 
did not ( unless in 'Fhessal y)gemTfilly 
settle there. Beyond Mount (Kta,. 
although tlicy seized the best lands, 
the Mussulman inhabitants were 
chiefly composed of the garrisons of 
towns with their families. Pinding 
it impossible to keep in subjection 
with a small force so many nJL>*gt‘d 
cantons, peopled by a poor and hardy 
race, and to hold in check the rob- 
bers of Albania, the Sultans embraced 
the same policy wliich has induc(*d 
them to court the (ireek hierarchy, 
and respect ecclesiastical property, 
— by enlisting in tludr her\ic(‘ tlie 
armed bands that they could not de- 
stroy. When wronged #i* insulted, 
these Armatoles threw oft’ their alle- 
giance, infested the roads, and pil- 
laged the country ; while such of the 
peasants ns were driven to despair 
by acts of oppression, joined their 
standard ; the term Armatoie was 
then exchanged for that of Klefihis 
[KXe-rMf] or Ihief, a profession es- 
teemed highly honourable, vvlien it 
M'as exercised sword in hand at the 
expense of the Moblems f Pveri in 
their quietest mood, these soldiius 


• Originally, it seems, there were 11 companies (or capi/ntit rifts) settled l)y im- 
ppi-iiil diplomas in the niountHiris of Olympus, Othryx, Pindus, and n'la*; an<l di'- 
tirict appropriations were, niude by the Divan for their support. Within the iMtura, 
the institiilion of this Arrnatoles was never tolerated ; but tiiere tin* same spirit wus 
keptsilive by trii)cs, siie.li as the Mainalts, Avhose insurmountable advantJiyes of r.u- 
turui position enabled thtMn eternally to bafllc the. most powerful enemy, 

f And apparently, we m ly when exercised at the expense of whomsoever nt 
se:i. The old Grecian instinct, which Thur.ydideM stales so IVaiiKly, niider which 
alt seufarcra were dedicated to spoil ns people wlio courkMrathtek, seems never t<i 
have been fully rooted out from the little creeks and naval fastriesses of ihe M<»rpa, 
atid .of eoine of the Kgean islands. Not perhaps the mere spirit of wrong and agre.s- 
aloD, but tome old truditionary conceits and max tins, brought on the great erisU of 
piriey,^which fell under no lest terrors than of the triple thundera of the great Allies. 
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curbed Turkish tyranny ; for the cap- 
tains and Christian primates of dis- 
tricts understanding each other,— 
the former by giving to some of their 
meu a hint to desert and turn Klefts, 
could easily circumvent Mahoine- 
dans who came on a mission dis- 
agreeable to the latter. The habits 
and manners of the Armatoles, li- 
ving among forests and in mountain 
j)asses, were necessarily rude and 
simple: their magnificence consist- 
ed in adorning with silver their guns, 
Iiistols, and daggers; their amuse- 
ments in shooting at a mark, dan- 
cing, and singing the exploits of the 
most celebrated chiefs. Extraordi- 


nary activity, and endurance of hard- 
ships and fatigue, made them for- 
midable liglit troops in their native 
fastnesses; wrapped in shaggy cloaks, 
they slept on the ground, defying the 
elements; and the pure mountain air 
gave them robust health. Such were 
the warriors, that, in the very worst 
times, kept alive a remnant of Gre* 
cian spirit.** 

But all these facts of history, or 
institutions of policy, nay, even the 
more violent appeals to the national 
pride in such memorable transac- 
tions as tlie expatriation of the illus- 
trious Suliotes/* (as also of some 
eminent predatory chieftains from 


* The sole oversight in Mr Gordon’s work, considered as a comprehen- 
sive history of the Greek straggle from its earliest grounds or excitements, 
is in what regards the Suliotes. Their name continually crosses the reader; 
and llie reference to their expatriation by Ali Paeba is incessant. Yet no 
account is anywlierc given of their (piarrel witli this perfidious enemy — 
either in its gmuiids or its final results. On this account we have thought 
that w(‘ should do an acceptable service to tlio reader by presenting him 
with a sketch of the Suliotes, and the most memorable points in tlieir his- 
tory. W\) have d(?rived it (as to the facts) from a little work originally 
composed by an Albanian in modern («reek, and printed at Venice in 1816. 
This work was immediately translated into Italian, by Gherardini, an Ita- 
lian officer of Milan ; and ten years ago, with some few omissions, it was 
reproduced in an English version ; but in this country it seems never to 
liave attracted pulilic notice, and is probably now forgotten. 

With respect to the name of Suli, tlie Suliotes themselves trace it to an 
accident : — ‘^Sbme old men,” says the Albanian author, reciting bis own 
personal investigations amongst the oldest of tlie Suliotes, “ replied, tliat 
they did not remember having any information from tlieir ancestors con- 
cerning the first inhabitants of Suli, except this only : that some goat and 
swine- Jierds used to lead their flocks to graze on the mountains where Suli 
and (rliiafa now stand; that these mouiuains were not only steep and al- 
most iiiaccessible, but clothed with thickets of wood, and infested by wild 
boars; that these herdsmen, being oppressed by the tyranny of the Turks 
of a village called to this day Gardichi, took the resolution of flying for a 
distance of six hours’ journey to tliis silvan and inaccessible position, of 
sliaring in common the few animals which they had, and of suffering volun- 
tarily every physical privation, rather than submit to the slightest wrong 
from their foreign tyrants. This resolution, they added, must be presumea 
to liave been executed with success ; bec<ausc we find that, in the lapse of 
five or six years, these original occupants of the fastness were joined by 
thirty other families. Somewhere about that time it was that they began 
to awaken the jealousy of the Turks ; and a certain Turk, named Suli, went 
in high scorn and defiance, with many other associates, to expel them from 
this stron|f position ; but our stout forefathers met them with arms in their 
bands. Suli, ihc leader and inciter of the Turks, was killed outright upon 
the ground ; and, on the very spot where he fell, at this day stands the 
centre of our modern Suli, which took its name therefore from that same 
slaughtered Turk, who was the first insolent and malicious, enemy with 
wlmrn our country in its day^ of infancy had to contend for its existence.’* 

Such is the most plausible account wbicli can now be obtained of the 
incunabula of this most indomitable little community, and of the circum- 
stances under which it acquired its since illustrious name« It was perhaps 
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the Morea,) were, after all, no more aliouldarise for combinin/^tlie Greeks 
than indirect excitements of the in- in one great movement of resistance, 
eurrectionary spirit. If it were pos- such continued irritations must have 
Bible that any adequate occasion tlic highest value, as keeping alive 


natural that a little town, in the centre of insolent and bitter enemies, 
should assume a name whicli would long convey to their whole neighbour- 
hood a stinging lesson of mortification and of prudential warning against 
similar molestations. As to the chronoloffy of this little state, the Albanian 
author assures us, upon the testimony of the same old Suliotes, that seven- 
ty years before^*' there were barely one hundred men fit for the active duties 
of war, which, in ordinary states of society, would imply a total population 
of 400 souls. That may be taken, therefore, as the extreme limit of the 
Suliote population at a period of seventy years antecedently to tlie date of 
the conversation on which he founds his inforinatiou. But, as he has un- 
fortunately omitted to fix the exact era of those conversations, the whole 
value’of his accuracy is neutralized by his own carelessness. However, it 
is probable, from tlie internal evidence of his book, which brings down 
affairs below the year ]8i!2, that his information was collected somewhere 
about 1810. We must carry back the epoch, therefore, at which Suli had 
risen to a population of 400, pretty nearly to the year 1740; and since, by 
the same traditionary evidence, Suli had then accomplished an independent 
existence through a space of eighty years, we have reason to conclude that 
the very first gatherings of poor Christian herdsmen to this sylvan sanctu- 
ary, when stung to madness by Turkisli insolence and perseciitioii, would 
take place about the era of the Restoration, (of our Charles 11.) that is, 
in 16(i0. 

In more modern times, the Suliotes had expanded into four separate little 
towns, peopled by 5G0 families, from which they ivere able to draw one 
thousand first-rate soldiers. But, by a very politic aiTangeinent, they bad 
colonized with sixty-six other families seven neighbouring towns, over whit‘h 
from situation they had long been able to exercise a military preponde- 
rance. The benefits were incalculable which they obtained by this con- 
nexion. At the first alarm of war the fighting men retreated with no in- 
cumbrances but their arms, ammunition, and a few days’ provision, into the 
four towns of Suli proper, which all lay witliin that ring fence of impreg- 
nable position from which no armies could ever <lislodge them ; meantime, 
they secretly drew supplies from the seven associate towns, whicl; were bet- 
ter situated than themselves for agriculture, and which (apparently taking 
no part in the war) pursued their ordinary labours unmolested. Their tac- 
tics were simple but judicious ; if they saw a body of five or six thousand 
advancing against their position, knowing tlmt it was idle for them to meet 
such a force in the open field, they contented themselves with detaching 
150 or 200 men to skirmish on their flanks, and to harass them according to 
the advantages of the ground ; but if they saw" no more than 500 or 1000 in 
the hostile column, they then issued in equal or superior numbers, in the 
certainty of beating them, striking an eilectual panic into their hearts, and 
also of profiting largely by plunder and by ransom. 

In so small and select a community, where so much must continually 
depend upon individual (|ualitic8 and personal heroism, it may readily be 
supposed tUat the women would play an important part; in fact, *U]ie 
women carry arms and fight bravely. When the men go to war, the women 
faring them food and provisions; when they see their strength declinii)g in 
comnat, they run to their assistance, and fight along with them ; but, if by 
any chance their husbands behave with cowardice, they suatcli their arms 
from them, and abuse them, calling them mean, ami unworthy of having a 
wife.” Upon these feelings there has even been built a law in Suli, which 
ttfusy^e^y interest the jiride of women in the martial honour of their 
agreeably to this law, any woman whose husband lias distin- 
bimsclf in battle^ upon going to a fountain to draw water, has the 
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thft national spirit which must finally irritations could ever of tlicraselves 
be relied on, to improve it and to avail to create an occaKion of suffi- 
turn it to account; but it was not cient magnitude for imposing silence 
to be expected that any such local on petty dissensions, and for orga« 


liberty to drive away another woman whose husband is tainted with the 
reproach of cowardice ; and all who succeed her, “ from dawn to dewy eve,” 
unless under the ban of the same withering stigma, have the same privilege 
of taunting her with her husband’s baseness, and of stepping between her 
or her cattle until their own wants are fully supplied. 

This social consideration of the female sex, in right of their husbands’ 
military honours, is made available for no trifling purposes : on one occa« 
sion it proved the absolute salvation of the tribe. In one of the most des- 
perate assaults made by Ali Pacha upon Suli, when that tyrant was himself 
])resent at the liead of 8000 picked men, animated witli the promise of 500 
piastres a-man, to as many as should enter Suli, after ten hours’ fighting 
under an enfeebling sun, and many of the .Suliote muskets being rendered 
useless by continual discharges, a large body of the (iuemy had actually 
succeeded in occupying the sacred interior of Suli itself. At that critical 
moment, wlien Ali was in the very paroxysms of frantic exultation, the 
Suliote women seeing that tlie gentual fate hinged upon the next five 
minutes, turned upon the Turks c/i mnsse^ and with such a rapture of sudden 
fury, that the coiKpiering army was iir^tantly broken — thrown into panic— 
pursuetl — and in that stat<.‘ of ruinous disorder, was met and flanked by the 
men who were now recovering from their defeat. The consequences, from 
the nature of the ground, were fatal to the Turkish army and enterprise ; 
the whole camp equipagt! was captured; none saved their lives but by 
throwing away their arms ; one- third of tlie Turks (one-half by some 
accounts) jrerished on tlio retreat; the rest returned at intervals as an 
unarmed mob ; and the bloody, perfidious Pacha Idmself, saved his life 
only by killyig two liorses in his haste. So total was the rout, and so bitter 
the mortification of Ali, vvholiad seen a small hand of heroic w'omeii snatch 
the long-sought prize out of liis very grasp, that for some weeks he shut 
himself up in his palace at Yannina, would receive no visits, and issued a 
proclamation imposing instant death upon any man detected in looking out 
at a window or other aperture — as being presumably engaged in noticing 
tlie various expressions of his defeat which were continually returning to 
Yannina. 

The wars, in which the adventurous courage of the Suliotes (together 
with their menacing position) could not fail to involve them, were in all 
eleven. The first eight of these occurred in times before tlie French Revo- 
lutioii, and witli Pachas, who have left no nieni(»rials behind them of the 
terrific, energy or hellish perfidy whiidi marked tlie cliaracter of Ali Pacha* 
These Pachas, who brought armies at the lowest of 5000, and at the most 
of I ‘2,000 men, were uniformly beaten ; and apparently wore content to be 
beaten. Sometimes a Pacha was e\eii made prisoner but, as the simple 
Suliotes little understood the art of improving advantages, tlie ransom was 
sure to be proportioned to the value of the said Pacha’s sword-arm in 
battle, rather than to his rank and ability to pay ; so that the terms of liber*^ 
ation were made ludicrously easy to the Turkish chiefs. 

These eight wars naturally had no other ultimate effect, than to extend 
the military power, experience, and renown, of the Suliotes. But their 


* On the same ocva'«ion tho Pacha’s son, niid sixty oflicers of the rank of Agat 

Wer«» also 'prisoners by a truly rustic mode of assault. J'he Turks bad shut 
tbemsrlves up in a rhurcli ; inf** .ins, by night, the Suliotes threw .n number of hive®, 
full ot bee.s, whose insutferablc stings soon brought the haughty Moslems into th® 
proper surrendering mood. The whole body were afterwards* ransomed for sq 
trifling a sum as 1000 sequins* 
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nizing into any unity of effort a scendingthe strength (as might seem) 
counUy BO splintered and naturally of any real agencies or powers then 
cut into independent chambers as existing in Greece, was assumed by 
that of Greece. That task, tran- a mysterious,* and, in some sense, a 


ninth war placed them in collision with anew and far more perilous enemy 
than any they had yet tried ; above all, lie was so obstinate and unrelenting 
an enemy — that, excepting the all-conquering mace of death, it was certain 
that no obstacles born of man, ever availed to turn him aside from an object 
once resolved on. TJie reader will understand, of course, that this enemy 
was AH Pacha. Their ninth war was with him ; and he, like all before 
him, was beaten ; but, ?wf like all before liini, did Ali sit down in resigna- 
tion under his defeat. His hatred was now become fiendish; no other 
prosperity or success liad any grace in his eyes, so long as Suli stood, by 
whicn he had been overthrown — trampled on— and signally humbleil. Lite 
itself was odious to him, if he must continue to witness the triumphant 
existence of the abhorred little mountain village which liad wrung laugh- 
ter at his expense from every nook of Epirus. Dchndu est Cartluujo I 
iSuli must he exterminated! became, therefore, from this time, the master 
watchword of his secret policy. And on the 1st of June, in the year 170:?, 
he commenced his second war against the Suliotos at the liead of J^jOOO 
men. Tliis was the second war of Suli with AH Pacha; hut it was the 
tenth war on their annals; and, as far as tlieirown exertions were concerned, 
it had the same result as all the rest. But, about the sixth year of llie war, 
in an indirect way, AH inaue one step towards las Ihial purpose, whi<'h fast 
manifested its disastrous tendency in the new circumstances which suc- 
ceeding years brought forward. In 1707, the I'rencli made a lodgement in 
Corfu ; and, agreeably to their general spirit of intrigue, they had made 
advances to Ali Pacha, and to all other independent powers in or about 
Epirus. Amongst other states, in an evil hour for tliat ill-fated city, they 
wormed themselves into jin alliance w itli Prevesa ; and in the following year 
their own quarrel with Ali Pacha gave that crafty robber a prel^nce, whicli 
he had long courted in vain, for attacking the place with his overwhelming 
cavalry, before they could agree upon the mode of defence, and long before 
any mode could liave becui tolerably inalurcd. * The result was one uni- 
versal massacre, wliich raged for three clays, and involved e\4*ry living 
Prevesan, excepting some few who had wisely made their escape in time, 
and excepting those who were reserved to be tortured for Ali*s special 
gratification, or to be sold for slaves in the sliainbles. 1’ his dreadful catas- 
trophe, which in a few hours rooted from the eartli an old and llourisiiing 
community, was due in about equal degrees to the fatal iuirigiiing of the 
interloping French, and to tin* rankest treacliery in a quarter where? it could 
least have been lield possible — viz. in a Suliole, and a very distinguished 
Suliote, (?aptain George Botzaii ; but the miserable man yielded up his 
honour and his patriotism to AH’h lirihe of lUO purses, (perhaps at that 


♦ EpiriH a!ui Acarnnniu, »v’C. to the iiorth-wcM ; HomriPiin, 'Ihrljcs, A I lira, to flic 
cast; the ^lorea, or Prloponncsus, to the ^outh-west ; and llie islands fo ^vidrly dis- 
persed In the Ego.'ui, had from position a aeparate interest over otkI above Ihrir com- 
mon intevent .'is mcmheis of a Clnistiaii confederacy. And in the nh'^rnce of some 
great representative society, tlu>re was no voice commanding enough to merge the 
local interest ill the universal one «f (ircecc. The original (or society) 

which adopted literature for its ostensible oiiject, as a mask to its political desigUM, 
expired at Munich in WsO? ; hut not before it had founded a successor more directly 
political. Hence arose a confusion, under which many of the crowned heads in 
Europe were judged uncharitably as diHsemblers or ns traitors to their engagements, 
lliey had subscribed to the first society ; but they reasonably held that this did not 
plcdgp them to another, which, though inheriting the secret purposes of the firsts no 
Hmfiflr miMked or disavowed them. 
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fictitious society of corresponding ried on to their accomplishment by 
members, styling itself the Httaria small means, magnifying their own 
('lira/p/a) A more astonisliinj? case extent through great zeal and infinite 
of mighty effects prepared and car- concealment^ and artifices the most 


time equal to L.‘2500 sterling). The way in wliich this catastrophe opera- 
ted upon Mi’s final views, was obvious to every body in that ueighbour- 
Iiood. Parga, on the sea-coast, was an indispensable ally to Suli ; now 
Prevosa stood in the same relation to Parga, as an almost indispensable ally, 
that Parga occupied towards SuH. 

This shocking tragedy had been perpetrated in the October of 1798; 
and in less than two years from that date, viz. on the 2d of June, 1800, 
commenced tlie eleventh war of the Suliotes — being their third with Ali,and 
the last which, from their own guileless simplicity, meeting with the craft 
of the most perfidious amongst princes, they were ever destined to wage* 
tv\m years, that is until the middle of 1802, the war, as managed by the 
Suliotes, rather resembles a romance, or some legend of the acts of Pala- 
dins, than any grave chapter in modern history. Amongst the earliest vic- 
tims, it is satisfactory to mention the traitor, G(‘orgc Botzari, who, being in 
the power of the Pacha, was absolutely compelled to march with about 200 
of liis kinsmen, whom he had seduced from Suli, against his own country 
men, under whose avengiiig swords tlie majority of them fell, whilst the 
arch-traitor liirnself soon died of grief and mortification. After this, Ali 
J»ims(*lf led a great and well-appointed army in various lines of assault 
airaiijst Snli. lint so furious was the reception given to the Turks, so deadly 
and so uniform their d(*feal, that panic seized on the whole army, who de- 
clared urianiinously to Ali that they would no more attempt to contend with 
the Suliotes — “ Who,” said they, “ neiiher sit nor sleep, but are born only 
for the d<*structi()u of men.” Ali was actually obliged to submit to this 
strange resolution of liis army : but, by way of compromise, liebuilta chalm 
of forts pretty nearly enciia’ling Suli — and simply exacted of his troops thsuh 
being for (?ver released from the dangers of the open field, they should 
henceforward shut themselves up in these forts, and consiimte themselves 
a perniaueiit blockading f«)rce for the purpose of bridling the marauding 
excursions of the Suliotes. It was ho])e(l, that from the close succession 
of these forts, the Suliotes would find it impossible to hH|) between the cross 
fires of the Turkish musketry, — and tliat, being thus absolutely cut off from 
their common resoun’cs of plunder, they must at length he reduced by 
mere starvation. That termination of tlie contest was in fact repeatedly 
within a trille of being accomplished; the poor Suliotes were reduced to a 
diet of acorns; and even of this food had so slender a quantity that many 
die<I, ami the rest wore the a()])earaiice of hlackeiied skeletons. All this 
misery, how(‘ver, li.ad no clVect to abate one jot of their zeal and their un- 
dying haired to the perfidious enemy who was bending every sinew to their 
destruction. It is melancholy to record that such perfect heroes, from whom 
force the most disproportioned, nor misery tlie most absolute, had ever 
wrung the slightest concession or advantage, were at length entrapped by 
the craft of their enemy — and by their own foolish confidence in the oaths 
of one who liad nev(*r been known to keep any engagement which he had 
a momentary interest in breaking. Ali contrived first of all to trepan the 
matchless leader of the Suliotes — Captain Foto Giavclla, who was a hero 
after the most exquisite model of ancient Greece, Epaminondas, or Timo- 
leon, and whose counsels were uniformly wise and honest. After that loss,- 
all harmony of ])lau went to wreck amongst the Suliotes ; and at length, 
about tlie middle of December 1803, this immortal little independent slate 
of Suli solemnly renounced by treaty to Ali Pacha its sacred territory, its 
thrice famous little towns, and those unconquerable positions among the 
crests of wooded inaccessible mountains wiiicli liad baffled all the a» iiiies 
of the Crescent, led by the most eminent of the Ottoman Pachas, and not 
seldom amounting to twenty, twenty-five, and in one instance even to more 
than thirty thousand men. The articles of n treaty, which on one side therq 
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subtle, is not to be found in bistory, combinations, or for the impenetra- 
The secret tribunal of the middle bility of its masque.' Nor is there in 
ages is not to be compared with it the whole annals of man a manoeu vre 
for the depth and expansion of its so admirable as that, by which this 


never was an intention of executing, arc scarcely worth repeating : the 
amount was — that the SuHotes had perfect liberty to go whither they chose, 
retaining the whole of their arms and property, and with a title to payment 
in cash for every sort of warlike store which could not be carried ofl*. In 
excuse for the poor Suliotes in trusting to treaties of any kind with an 
enemy whom no oaths could bind for an hour, it is but fair to mention, that 
they were now absolutely without supplies either of ammunition or pro- 
visions ; and that, for seven days, they had suffered under a total depri- 
vation of water, the sources of which were now in the liands of the enemy, 
and turned into new channels. The winding up of the memorable tale is 
soon told:— the main body of the fighting Suliotes, agreeably to the treaty, 
immediately took the route to Parga, where they were sure of a hospitable 
reception — that city having all along made common cause with Suli against 
their common enemy, AH. The son of AH, wlio hud concluded the treaty, 
and who inherited all his father’s treachery, as fast as possible despatched 
4000 Turks in pursuit, with orders to massacre the whole. But in this in- 
stance, through the gallant assistance of the Parghiotes, and the energetic 
baste of the SuHotes, the accursed wretcli was disappoint'd of his prey. As 
to all the other detachments of the Suliotes, who were scattered at differ- 
ent points, and w^ere necessarily thrown everywhere upon their own 
resources without warning or preparation of* any kind, — they, by the terms 
of the treaty, had liberty to go away or to reside peaceably in any part of 
Ali’s dominions. But as these tverc mere windy words, it being well un- 
derstood that All’s fixed attention was to cut every throat among tlie 
Suliotes, whether of man, woman, or child, nay, as he tlioughl hjrnself 
dismally ill-used by every hour’s delay whi<*h interfered with the execu- 
tion of that purpose, — what rational plan awaited the clioice of the poor 
Suliotes, finding themselves in tlie centre of a whole hostile nation, and 
their own slender divisions cut cfl’ from communication with each other V 
What could people so circumstanced propose to’ themselves as a suitable 
resolution for their situation ? Hope there was none; sublime despair was 
all that their case allowed : and considering the unrivalled splendours of 
their past history for more than ICO years, ])crljapH most readers would 
reply in the famous words of Corneille — Ou'ils wourussent. That was 
their own reply to the question now so imperatively forced upon them ; 
and die they all did. It is an argument of some great original nobility 
in the minds of these poor people, that none disgraced tiiemselves by 
useless submissions, and that all alike — women us well as men — devo- 
ted themselves in the “ high Roman fashion” to tlie now expiring cause of 
their country. The first case wlach occurred, exhibits the very perfection 
of nonchalance in circumstances the mo.st appalling. Samuel, a SiiHote 
monk, of somewhat mixed and capricious c)ia»acter, and at times even lia- 
ble to much suspicion amongst his countrymen, lint of great name, and of 
unquestionable merit in his military character, was in tlie act of delivering 
over to authorized Turkish agents a small outpost, which had greatly an- 
noyed the forces of AH, together with such military stores as it still con- 
tained.^ By the treaty, Samuel was perfectly free, and under the solemn 
^ protection of AH ; hut thcTurks, with the utter shamelessness to whicli they 
^ jiad been brought by daily familiarity with treachery the most barefaced, 
were openly descanting to Samuel, upon the unheard-of tortures wliich must 
be looKed for at the hands of AH, by a soldier who had given so much trou- 
ble to that Pacha as himself. Samuel listened coolly; he was then seated 
on a chest of gunpowder ; and powder was scattered about in all directions. 
He watched in a careless way until ho observed that all the Tuiks, exult- 
ing in ibeir own damnable perfidies, were assembled under the roof of the 
building. He then coolly took the burning snulf of a candle, and threw it 
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society, silently cflectin^ its own by mere force of seasonable silence, 
transfiguration, and recasting as in a or by the very pomp of mystery, to 
crucible its own form, organs, and carry over from the first or innoxl- 
most essential functions, contrived, ous model of the Hetairia to its new 


into a heap of combustibles, still keeping his seat upon the chest of pow- 
der. It is unnecessary to add, that the little fort, and all whom it contain- 
ed, were blown to atoms. And with respect to Samuel in particular, no 
fragment of his skeleton could ever be discovered.* After this followed 
as many separate tragedies as there were separate parties of Suliotes; when 
all liope and all retreat wete clearly cut oft’, then the women led the great 
scone of self-immolation, by tlirowing their children headlong from the 
summit of precipices ; which done, they and their husbands, their fathers 
and their sons, hand in hand, rati up to the brink of the declivity, and 
followed those wliom they had sent before. In oilier situaftons, where there 
was a possibility of fighting with eft'cct, they made along and bloody resist- 
ance, until the I’urkish cavalry, finding an opening for their operations, made 
all further union impossible ; upon which they all plunged into the nearest 
river, without distinction of age or sex, and were swallowed up by the mer- 
ciful waters. Tims, in a i'ow days, from the signing of that treaty, which no- 
minally secured to tliorn peaceable possession of their ])roperty, and pater- 
nal trealrnont from the perfidious Vacha, none remained to claim his pro- 
mises or to experience his abominalile cruelties. In their native mountains 
of ICpirus, the name of Suliote was now blotted from the books of life, and 
was heard no more in those wild silvan Jinunts where once it had filled every 
echo willi the hreatli of panic to the (juailing hearts of tlie Moslems. In the 
most “ palmy'’ days of Siili, she never had counted mure than 2o00 fighting 
men ; and of these no considerable body escaped, excepting the corps who 
liastily fought their way to Parga. From that city they gradually transport- 
ed tlicniselvos to Corfu, then occupied by the Russians.^ Into the service of 
the Russian (^zar, as the sole means left to a perishing corps of soldiers for 
earning daily bread, they naturally entered ; and when ('orfu afterwards 
passed from Russian to bhiglish masters, it was equally inevitable that for 
the same urgent purposes they should enter the military service of Eng- 
land. In that service they received llie usual honourable treatment, aiid 
such attention as circumsiances would allow to their national habits and 
])rejudices. 'fhey were ])laced also, vve believe, under the popular command 
of Sir ll, diurcli, who, though unfortunate as a supreme leader, madehira- 
sidf beloved in a lower station by all the foreigners under his authority, 
'rhese Suliotes have since then returned to Epirus and to Greece, the peace 
of 181 o having perhaps dissolved their connexion with England, and they 
were even persuaded to enter the service of their arch-enemy, Ali Pacha. 
Since, his deafh, tlieir diniinished numbers, and the altered circumstances 
of their situation, should iiamrinlly have led to the extinction of their poli- 
tical import.niice. Yet wcfitid them in still attracting (or rather con- 
centrating) tlie vvTalh of llie Turkish Sultan, made the object of a separate 
war, and valued (as i!i all former cases) on the footing of a distinct and in- 
dependent nation. On the winding up of this wav, we find part of them at 
least an object of indulgent solicitude to the llriiish government, and under 
their })roteciioii transferred to Cephalonia. Yet again, others of their scanty 
clan meet us at difterent points of the wa** in Greece ; especially at the first 
decisive action with Ibrahim, when, in the rescue of Costa Bolzaris, every 
Suliote of Ills blood perished on the spot; and again, in the fatal battle of 
Athens, (May (>, 1827 ,) Mr Gordon assures us that “ almost all the Suliotes 
were exterminated.” \Vc understand liim to speak not generally of the 
Suliotes, as of the total clan who bear that name, but of those only wlio 


* The deposition of two Suliote sentinels at the door, and of a third person who 
escaped with a dreadful scorching, sufticicntly established the facts ; otherwise Iht 

vvbole would have bccu ascribed to the treachery of Ali or his son. 
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organization, all those weighty names 
of kings or princes who would not 
have given their sanction to any as- 
sociation liaving political objects, 
however artfully veiled. The early 
history of the lleta^ria is shrouded 
in tlie same mystery as the wdiolo 
course of its political movements. 
Some suppose tliat Alexander Mau- 
rocordato, ex-hospodar of Wallachin, 
during his long exile in Russia, 
founded it for the promotion of edu- 
cation, about the beginning of the 
present century. Others ascTibe it 
originally to Riga. At all events, its 
purposes w^ere jftrely intellectual in 
its earliest form. In U?l.j, in conse- 
quence chieily of the disappoint- 
ment which the (rieeks met with in 
their dearest liopes from the Con- 
gress of Vitmna, the lletieria first 
assumed a political character under 
the secret influence of C’ount Capo- 
distria of Corfu, who, having entered 
the Russian service as mere ])rivate 
secretary to Admiral Tchitchagoif, 
ill 181*2, had in a space of tliree years 
Insinuated himscflf into the faiour of 
the Czar, so far as to have bo<’om(3 
Ills private secretary, and a cabinet 
minister of Russia. He, howciver, 
still masked his linal obj^^rts under 
plans of literature and scientilic im- 
provement. Ill deep hliades, he or- 
ganized a vast apparatus of agents 
and apostles; and then retired be- 
hind the curtain to watcli or to di- 
rect the working of his biind ma- 
cliiiie. It is an evidence of some 
latent nobility in the Greek charac- 
ter, in the midst of that levity with 
wdiich all Europe taxes it — that 
never, except once, were tlie secrets 
of the society betrayed; nor was 
there the least ground for jealousy 
offered cither to the 8tupi<! Moslems, 
in the very centre of whom, and 
round about them, the consjiiracy 
was daily advancing, or even to the 
rigorous police of Moscoiv, where 
the Heta^ria had its headcpiarterp. 
In the single instance of treachery 
which occurred, it happened thattlie 
Zantiote, wlio made the discovery to 


All Pacha on a motion of revenge, 
was himself too slenderly and too 
vaguely acquainted with the final 
purposes of the He tier ia for effectual 
mischief, Iiaving been fortunately 
admitted only to its lowest degree of 
initiation ; so tlmt all passed oil* with- 
out injury to the cause, or <iven per- 
sonally to any of its supporters. 
There were, in fact, live degrees in 
the lletauia. A candidate of the 
lowest class, (styleil Addpkoi^ or 
brothers,) after a minute examina- 
tion of liis past life and connexions, 
and aft(U‘ taking a dreadful oath un- 
der impressive circumstances, to bo 
faithful in all respects to the society 
and his alliicted country, and even 
to assassinate his nearest and dear- 
est relation, if detec'ted in treachery, 
was instructed (Uiiy in the general 
fact, that a design was on foot to 
ameliorate the conditimi of (ireece. 
The next degree of or 

bachelors, wlio W(*re selected Avith 
more anxious dtscriminaiion, tvere 
informed that lliis d»‘si.r!i was to 
ino\e towards its object //// of 

o revohiiifjn. The third class, calliul 
Vriesffi of Eleudf;, were chosen from 
the aristocracy; ami to them it was 
made known, that thia revalntio^i v'ua 
ne>ir at hand ; and, aisoi that there 
were in the society higher ranks 
than tliidr own. The lourtli class 
was that of the prelati.s ; ami to lliis 
order, wliich never exceeded the 
nuni))er of 1J(*», aijd comprcliended 
the leading rniui of tlie nation, tim 
most unreserved ini'orination was 
given upon all the secrets of tlie 
llcUeria; after wliich they were se- 
verally appointed to a particular dis- 
trict, as superintendent of its inte- 
rests, and as manager of the whole 
correspondence on its concerns with 
the Grand Arch. 'I'liis, the crown- 
ing Older and key-stone of the socie- 
ty, was reputed to comtn-ehend six- 
teen “ mysterious and iliuKlrious 
names,** amongst wlii<*h were ob- 
scurely whispered iliose of the Gzar, 
thc 3 Crown Prince of Bavaria and of 
Wurtemburg, of the llospodar of 


happened to he present at that dire catastroplie. Still, even ivith this limi- 
tation, such a long suci’.ession of heavy losses descending upon a people 
who never numbered above 2500 figliting men, and who hatl passed through 
the farnace, seven times heated, of Ali Pneha^s tviath, and Buffered those 
niaiijr and dismal tragedies which we have just recorded, cannot but have 
brought them latterly to the brink of utter extinction. 
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VVallachia, of Count Capodistria, and 
fiomc others- The orders of the 
Grand Arch were written in cipher, 
and bore a seal having in sixteen 
roinpartmeiits the same number of 
initial letters. The revenue, which 
it commanded, must have been con- 
siderable; for tlie lowest member, 
on his noviciate, was expected to 
give at least tilt}’’ piastres, (at this 
lime about L‘2 sterling;) and llmso 
of Um higher degrees gave from 300 
to 1 000 eacli. The inembtn-s com- 
municated with each other, in mixed 
society, by masonic signs. 

It can not l)e denied lliat a secret 
socu'ty, with the grand and almost 
awful purposes of the lleUeria, spite 
of some taint which it had rcc(*ived 
ill its early stages from the sjiiiit of 
German mummery, is htted to fill 
tlie i rn a iri nation, and to coiiimand 
liomagi*, fiom the coldest. Whispers 
circulating from mouth to mouth of 
some vast conspiracy mining subter- 
rarieously beneath the viuy feet of 
their accursed oj)pressors; wliispers 
of a great deli\('rer at Ijand, whose 
jnybterious Lahururif^ or mighty ban- 
ner of the Gross, wiis already dimly 
descried througli northern mists, 
and wlio^ii eagles v/ore alri'ady 
scenting iht* <*{irua<re and ** savour of 
death” from imiumerable hosts of 
I^loslems; wliispers of a rovolmion 
which was rgain to call, as with the 
tium])et of resuireitiou fiom llie 
crave, the land of Tinmleon and 
J’lpamiliondas ; sucli wci the pre- 
ludings, low and deep, ti.e ttun- 
pestiious overture of revok and pa- 
triotic battle whieli now ran tlirough 
every nook of (Greece, and caused 
every ear to tingh». 

Tiie knowledge that tliis mighty 
cause must bo sowed in dishonour, 
propagated tliat is, in respect to the 
knowledge of its plans, by redoubled- 
cringings lo tlieir brutal masters, in 
order to shield it from sn‘^])icion, — 
hut that it would probably he reaped 
in honour ; the btdief that the poor 
Grecian, so abject and trampled 
under fooi, would soon reappear' 
amongst the nations who had a name, 
in something of liis original beauty 


and power ;—tlicso dim but eleva- 
ting perceptions, and these anticipa- 
tions, gave to every man the sense 
of an ennobling secret confided to 
Ids individual honour, and, at the 
same time, thrilled his lieart with 
sympathetic joy, from approaching 
glories that were to prove a personal 
inlieritance to his children. Over 
ail Greece a sense of power, dim and 
vast, brooded for years; and a mighty 
phantom, under the mysterious name 
of Arch^ in whose cloudy equipage 
wore descried, gleaming at intervals, 
tlie crowns and sceptres of great po- 
tenlal<*H, sustained, whilst it agitated 
their hearts. London was one> of tho 
secret watcliwords in their impene- 
trable cipher; was a coun- 

tersign ; llavaria and Austria bore 
mysterious parts in tliO drama ; and, 
tliough no sound was heard, nor voice 
given to the powers that wore work- 
ing, ye!, as it by mere force of secret 
sympathy, ail mankind wlio were 
worthy to I'articipato in the enter- 
pri*^!', seemed to be linked in brother- 
liood w’iili Cireeco. These notions 
were, nuii'Ji of tliem, mere phantasms 
and delusions; but they were delu- 
sions of mighty ellicacy for arming 
i1h» Ijoarts of this oppressed country 
rgair.st the terrors that must be 
faced ; and for the v.’holi*- of them 
Grt‘ece was indebted to tiie lletie- 
rin, and to its oraanized agency of 
apostles, (as ihi'v were teclinically 
called,) v»iio coini>asNed land and 
sea as pioneeis for liio coining cru- 
Mlde.'* 

lly (»roece was tboroiighly 

inoculated with tho sjiirit of resist- 
ance; all tilings were ready, so far 
jicrliaps as it was possible that they 
sJiould ever he made ready under the 
eyes and scimitars of tlie enemy. 
Now came the question of time, tvhen 
was the revolt lo begin ? Some con- 
tend, says Mr Gordon, that the He- 
tievia should liave waited for a cen- 
tury, by which time tliey suppose 
that the grow th of means in favour 
of Greece would have concurred w’ith 
a more than corresponding decay in 
her enemy. Ilut, to say nothing of 
the extreme uncertainty which at- 


* ('Onsiiiiering how very Ljurh l ho contest did finally assume a religious rhnrftcfer, 
(even Franks being attached, not as friends of Greece, but simply ns Christians,) one 
cannot but wonder that this romantic term has not been applied to tho Creek war in 

Wcatern Europe. 
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tends such remote speculation^ and 
the utter impossibility of training 
men with no personal hopes to labour 
for the benefit of distant generations, 
there was one political argument 
against that course, which Mr Gordon 
justly considers unanswerable. It is 
this: Turkey in Europe has been 
long tottering on its basis. Now, 
were the attempt delayed until Rus- 
sia had displaced her and occupied 
lier seat, Greece would then liave 
received her liberty as a boon from 
the conqueror ; and the construction 
would have been that she held it by 
suflerance, and under a Russian war- 
rant. This argument is conclusive. 
But others there were who fancied 
that 1825 was the year at which all 
the preparations for a successful re- 
volt could have been matured. Pro- 
bably some gain in such a case would 
have been balanced against some 
loss. But it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss that question. Accident, it was 
clear, might bring on the first hostile 
movement at any hour, when the 
minds of all men were prepared, let 
the means in other respects be as 
deficient as they might. Already, 
in 1 820, circumstances made it evi- 
dent that the outbreak of the insur- 
rection could not long be delayed. 
And, accordingly, in the following 
year all Greece was in flames. 

This aflair of 1820 has a separate 
interest of its own, connected with 
the character of the very celebrated 
person to whom it cliiefly relates; 
but we notice it chiefly as the real oc- 
casion, the momentary spark, which 
alighting upon the combustibles, by 
this time accumulated ev(?ry where 
in Greece, caused a general explo- 
sion of the long'hoarded insurrec- 
tionary fury. Ali Pacha, tlie far- 
famed vizier of Yannina, had long 
been hated profoundly by the Sultan, 
who in the same proportion loved 
and admired his treasures. I (owever, 
be was persuaded to wait for his 
death, which could not (as it seem- 
ed) be far distant, rather than risk 
any thiiig*upon the chances of war. 
And in this prudent resolution he 
would have persevered, but for an 
affront which he could not overlook. 
An Albanian, named Ismael Pasho 
Bey, once a member of Ali's house- 
hotA. . had incurred his master’s 
draw hatred; and, flying from his 
iprndl to various places under va- 


rious disguises, bad at length taken 
refuge in Constantinople, and there 
sharpened the malice of Ali by at- 
taching himself to his enemies. Ali 
was still farther provoked by finding 
that Ismael hacl won the Sultan’s 
favour, and obtained an appointment 
in the palace. Mastered by his fury, 
Ali hired assassins to shoot his enemy 
in the very midst of Constantinople, 
and under the very eyes of imperial 
protection. The assassins failed, 
having only wounded him ; they 
w'ere arrested, and disclosed the 
name of their employer. 

Here was an insult which could 
not be forgiven: Ali Pacha was de- 
clared a rebel and a traitor ; and so- 
lemnly excommunicated by the head 
of the Mussulman law. The Pachas 
of bmrope received orders to march 
against liiin ; and a s(|ua(lron was 
fitted out to attack liim by sea. 

In March 1820 Ali became ac- 
quainted witli these strong mea- 
sures ; which at first he endeavoured 
to parry by artifice and bribery. But 
finding that mode of proceeding ab- 
solutely without hope, he took the 
bold resolution of throwing himself, 
in utter defiance, upon the native 
energies of his own ferocious heart. 
Having, however, but small reliance 
on his Maliomerlau troops in a cri- 
sis of tliis magnitude, he applied for 
Christian succours, and set himself to 
court the Christians generally. As a 
first step, he ri*store(i the Armatoles 
— that very body whose suppression 
bad be(‘u so favourite a ineasiire of 
Ids policy, and pursued so long, so 
earnestly, and so injuriously to his 
credit amongst the (.'hristian part of 
the population. It happened, at the 
first opeming of the campaign, that 
the (iiristians were ecpially courted 
by the Sultan's generalissimo, Soly- 
tnaii, the Pacha of Tliessaly. For 
this, Jiowever, that Pacha was re- 
moved and decapitated; and anew 
leader was now appointed in tJie per- 
son of that very enemy, Ismael Pasho, 
w’hose attempted murder had brought 
the present storm upon Ali. Ismael 
was raised to the rank of Serasker 
(or generalissimo,) sind was also 
made Pacha of Yannina and Delvino. 
Three other armies, ]>esides a fleet 
under the (’apitan Be)% advanced 
upon All’s territories simultaneously 
from different quartern. But at that 
time, in defiance of the^e formidably 
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and overwhelming preparations, bets 
were strongly in Ali’s favour amongst 
all who were acquainted with liis 
resources: for he had vast treasures, 
fortresses of great strength, inex- 
haustible supplies of artillery and 
ammutiitioii, a country almost inac- 
cessible, and 15,000 light troops, 
whom Mr Gordon, upon personal 
knowledge, pronounces “ excellent.” 

Scarcely had the war commenced, 
when Ali was abandoned by almost 
the whole of his partisans, in mere 
hatred of his execrable cruelty and 
tyrannical government. To Ali, how- 
ever, tliis defection brought no des- 
pondency; and with unabated cour- 
age he prepared to defend himself to 
the last, in three castles, with a gar- 
rison of 3000 men. That he might 
do so wdth entire ellect, he. began by 
destroying liis own capital of Van- 
nina, lest it sliould aH’ord shelter to 
the ene»ny. Still his situation would 
have been most critical, but for the 
state of affairs in tlie enemy’s camp. 
The Serasker w’as attended by more 
than twenty other Pashas, But they 
were all at enmity with each other. 
One of them, and the bravest, was 
even ])oiKon(Hl by the Serasker, Pro- 
visions Avere running short, in con- 
Keipience of their own dissensions. 
Winter was fast approaching; the 
cannonading had jiroduced no con- 
spicuous effect ; and the soldiers 
were disbanding. In this situation, 
the Sul tan's lieutenants again *saw 
the necessity of courting aid from 
the Christian population of the coun- 
try. Ali, on his part, never scrupled 
to bid against them at any price ; and 
at length, irritated by the ill-usage of 
the ‘l urks on Uieir first entrance, and 
disgusted with the obvious insince- 
rity of their reluctant and momen- 
tary kindness, some of the bravest 
Christian tribes (especially the cele- 
brated Suliotes) consented to take 
All’s bribes, forgot Ids past outrages 
and unnumberecl perfidies, and read- 
ing his sincerity in the extremity of 
his peril, these bravest of the brave 
ranged tlieinselves amongst the Sul- 
tan’s enemies. During the winter 
they gained some splendid successes; 
other alienated friends came back to 
Ali ; and even some Mahomedau 
Beys were persuadec} to take up 
arms in his behalf. Upon the whole, 
the Turkish Divan was very seriously 
alarmed ; and so much so, that it su- 


perseded the Serasker Ismael, repla- 
cing him with the famous Kourshid 
Pacha, at that time viceroy of the 
Morea. And so ended the year 18*20. 

This state of affairs could not 
escape the attention of the vigil* 
ant Hetau*ia. Here was Ali Pacha, 
hitherto regarded as an insurmount- 
able obstacle in their path, abso- 
lutely compelled by circumstances 
to be their warmest friend. The 
Turks again, whom no circumstan- 
ces could entirely disarm, were yet 
crippled for the time, and their 
whole attention preoccupied by an- 
other enemy — most alarming to their 
policy, and most tempting to their 
cupidity. S«icli an opportunity It 
seemed unpardonable to neglect. 
Accordingly, it was resolved to be- 
gin the insurrection. At its head 
was placed Prince Alexander Ypsi- 
lanti, a son of that Ilospodar of Wal- 
lachia, whose deposition by the 
Porte had produced tlie llussiau war 
of ISOG. This prince’s qualifications 
consisted in his high birth, in his 
connexion with Russia, (for he had 
risen to the rank of Major-G(*rieral 
in that service,) and, finally, (if such 
things can deserve a mention,) in an 
agreeable person and manners. For 
all other and higher qualifications 
bo was wholly Inffow" the situation 
and the urgency of the crisis. His 
first error wms in the choice of his 
ground. For some reasons, which are 
not sufficiently explained, possibly 
on account of his family connexion 
with those pro\incos, he chose to 
open the \var in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. This resolution be took in 
spite of every w’arning, and the most 
intelligent expositions of the abso- 
lute necessity — that, to be at ail eftec- 
tual, the first stand should be made 
in Greece. He thought otherwise ; 
and, managing the campaign after 
his own ideas, he speedily involved 
himself in quarrels, and his army, 
through the perfidy of a considerable 
officer, in ruinous embarrassments. 
This unhappy campaign is circum- 
stantially narrated by 'Mr Gordon in 
bis first book ; but, as it never cross- 
ed the Danube, and bad no con- 
nexion with Greece except by its 
purposes — we shall simply rehearse 
the great outline of its course. Tho 
signal for insurrection was given in 
January 1821 ; and Prince FpsiJanti 
took tho field, by crossing the Friitli, 
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ill March. Early ia April, he recei- 
ved a communicatiiai trom the Em- 
peror of Russia which at once pros- 
trated his hopes before an enemy 
was seen. He was formally dis- 
avowed by tliat prince, erased from 
his army-list, and severely reproved 
for his “yh//// and infjratitude^^ in 
letters from two ui embers of the 
Russian Cabinet; and on the 9rh of 
April, this fact was publicly notitied 
in Yassy, the capital of Moldavia, by 
the Russian ConsuKieiieral. Ills 
army at this time consisted of fJOdO 
men, which however was afterwards 
reinforced, but with no gunpowder, 
except what was casually iiitorce[>t- 
ed, and no lead except some that 
had been stripped from the roof of 
an ancient cathedral. 

On the 12th of May the Pacha of 
Ibrail opened the campaign. A few 
days after the Turkish troops began 
to appear in considerable force ; and 
on the 8th of June an alarm was 
suddenly given ‘Uliat the v/hite tur- 
bans were upon them.” lu the en- 
gagement which followed, tlie Insur- 
gent army gave way; and, though 
their loss Avas mucli smaller than 
that of the Turks, yet from the many 
blunders committed, tlic consequen- 
ces were disastrous; and, bad the 
Turks pursued, there would on that 
day have been an end of the insur- 
rection. But far Avorse and more 
decisive was the fliibsecpient disaster 
of the 17th. Ypsilanti had been again 
reinforced; and his advanced guard 
liad surprised a Turkish detachment 
of cavalry in such a situation that 
their escape seemed impossible. Yet 
all was ruined by one officer of rank 
who got drunk, and advanced Avithnn 
air of bravado — followed, on a prin- 
ciple of honour, by a sacred batta- 
lion, f A lorhos^ composed of .>00 
Greek volunteers, of birth and edu- 
cation, the vvivy elite of the insurgent 
infantry. The Turks gave themselves 
up for lost; but happening to observe 
that this drunkard seemed unsupport- 
ed by other part# of the array, they 
sudoenly m^ttoted, came down upon 
the noble ^^ung volunteers betore 
they could even form in square ; and 
nearly the whole, disdaining to ily, 
were cut to pieces on the ground. An 
officer A brave man, appal- 

led bmgWbideous disaster, the anair 
rode up to the spot, 
couldi to repair it. jSut 


the coAvardly drunkard had fled at 
the first onset with all his Arnaiitp ; 
panic spread rapidly ; and the Avholo 
force of 5000 men fled before 800 
Turks, leaving 400 men dead on the 
field, of AAdioni 050 belonged Jo the 
sacred battalion. 

The Turks, occupied with gather- 
ing a trophy of heads, neglected to 
jmr.«ue. But the work was done. 
The defeated advance fell back up- 
on the main body; and that same 
night the whole army, panic-struck, 
ashamed, and beAvildered, commen- 
ced a precipitate retreat. From this 
moment Prince Y]>silanti thought 
only of saving himself. This purpose 
be efl’ected in a few days, by retreat- 
ing into Austria, from which terri- 
tory he issued his fmal order of llie 
day— taxing his army, in violent 
and iinnieasureil terms, witli cowar- 
dice and disobedience. This was in 
a limited Bouse true; many distinc- 
tions, how(‘ver, were called for in 
mere justice ; ami tli(‘ capital defects 
fiftcr all were in himself, ills plan 
Avas originally bad ; and, had it been 
better, h(5 was quite un(*<|ual to the 
execution of it. The results were 
unforlMuute to all concerned in it. 
ypsilanti liimself was arrested by 
Austiia, and thrown into tlie un- 
wholesome prison of Mongatz, wliere, 
after languishing for six years, he 
perished irtiserably. Some of the 
subordinate officers ])iolonged the 
struggle in a guerilla style for some 
little lime; but all Avere finally su|)- 
pressed. Many were ])ut to death ; 
many escaped into neutral ground ; 
and it is gratifying to add, that of two 
traitors amongst "the liiglier officers, 
one w^as detected and despatched in 
a summary Avay of vengeance by his 
own associates ; the other, for some 
unexplained reason, was beheaded 
by his Turkish friends at the very 
moment Avhen lie had put liimself 
into their power,in fearlessobedieiice 
to llieir own summons to come and 
receive his ivdl-mcritcd rexcardy and 
under an express assurance from th «5 
Pacha of Silistria, that he was iinpa- 
liently waiting to invest him with 
a pelisse of honour. Such fliith is 
kept with traitors ; such faith be ever 
kept with the betrayers of nations 
and their holiest hopes ! Though in 
this Instance the particular motives 
of the Porte are still buried in mys- 
tery. 
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Thus terminated the firat rash en- Turks were defeated everywhere 
torprise wJiidi resulted from the too except at the headquarters of the 
tempting invitation lield out in the Scrabker ; and with losses in men 
rebellion then agitating Epirus, lock- enormously disproportioned to the 
ing up, as it did, and neutralizing so occasions. This arose partly from the 
large a ])art of the disposable Turk- necessity under which they lay of 
ish forces. To this we return. Kuur- attacking expert musketeers under 
sliid Pacha quitted the Morea with cover of breastworks, and partly 
a large body of Iroops, in the first from their own precipitance and de* 
days of January 18-21, and took the termiiiation to carry every thing by 
command of the army already before summary force; “whereas,'* gays 
Yanniiia. Put, with alibis groat Mr Gordon, “a little patience would 
numerical superiority to the enemy surely have caused them to succeed, 
witli whom he contended, and now and at least saved them much dis- 
cnjoyiiig undisturbed union in his honour, and thousands of lives 
own camp, lie found it imposbible thrown away in mere wantoniiess.*' 
to make liis advances rapidly. Put, in spite of all blunders, and 
'riiougli in hostility to the Porte, every sort of failure elsewhere, llie 
and "though now connected v/ith Serabker was still advancing slowly 
Christian allies, Ali Paclia was yet towards liis main objects — thereduc- 
nomirially a JMahomedan. lienee ticni of Ali Paeba. And ]>y tlie end 
it had been found impossible iu of October, on getting possesfion 
yet give any colour of an anti- of an iinpoi taut part of All’s works, 
Christian chnractor to the war ; and he announced to llie Hultaii tiiat 
tlui nati\e Mahoinedan cluLdtuins lie sliould soon be able to scud 
had therefore no seniple in coeles- liiiu the iraitcu’s head, for that he 
cing with the (’liribtians of lilpiiu*-, was already reduced to dOO men. A 
ami making' joint cause* witli Ali. little before this, however, the cele- 
( iradually, from the inevitable vexa- brated IMaurocordato, witli other 
tiona incident to the luarcli and lesi- persons of influence, had arrived at 
derice of a large army, the whole po- Alif'Solonghi with the view of ce- 
pulalion became hostile to Koursliid ; nnuiting a general union of Chribtiau 
and tlndr remembrance of All’s for- and Malunnedau forces against the 
nier oppressions, if not eUacod, was Turks, hi ibis lie was so far success- 
yet suspended in the presence of a fnl, that in November a combined 
nuisance so imnn'diate and so gene- aiUick was made upon Ismael, the 
rally (liQ'iised ; and most of tin* hqii- old inn-my of Ali, and three otlier 
rots turned tlu'ir arms against tlie Paidias, slmt up in tlie town of xVrta, 
Porte. The same feidings, which This attack succ«*eded partially ; but 
governed soon spread to the it was attempted at a muinont drama- 

provinces of litolia and Acarnania; tically critical, and with an ellcct 
or rather, ])ei haps, being previously ruinous to the whole campaign as 
ripe for revolt, these provinces re- well as that particular attack. The 
solved to avail themselves of the assailing party, about 3PiO men, 
same occasion. Missolonghi now be- were composed in llie proportion of 
came the centre of rebellion; and two Christians to one Mahomedan. 
Kourshid’s diiliculties were daily 'I'liey had captured oiie-half of the 
augmenting. In July of this year town; and, Alavk Bozzavis having 
(1821) these various insurgents, ac- set lliis on fire to prevent plundering, 
lively cooperating, defeated the Se- the four Pachas were on the point of 
rasker in several actions, and coin- retreating undercover of the smoke, 
polled a Pacha to lay down his arms At that moment arrived a Maho- 
on the road bctvvetm Yannina and medan of note, instigated by Kour- 
Souli, It was even proposed by the shid, who was able to persuade those 
gallant partisan, Mark Bozzaris, of his own faith that the Christians 
that all should unite to hem in tiie were not fighting with any sincere 
Serasker; but-a wound, received in views of advantage to Ali, but with 
a skirmish, defeated this plan. lu ulterior purposes hostile to Maho- 
September following, hpw'cver, the medanism iuelf. On this, the Chi is- 
same Mark intercepted and routed tian division of tJie army found them- 
Hassan Pacha in a defile on his selves obliged to retire without noise, 
march to Yannina; and in general the in order to escape theu* own allies, 
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now suddenly united with the four 
Pi^has« Nor, perhaps, would even 
this have been effected, but for the 

J recautlan of Mark Bozzaris in ta* 
lag hostages from two leading Ma- 
homedans. Thus failed the last 
diversion in favour of Ali Pacha, who 
was henceforward left to his own 
immediate resources. All the Ma- 
homedan tribes now ranged thenio 
selves on the side of Kourshid ; and 
tlie winter of ]S21-t2 passed away 
without further disturbance in 
Epirus. 

Meantime, during the absence of 
Kourshid Pacha from the Morea,the 
opportunity had not been lost for 
raising Uie insurrection in tliat tin- 
ortant part of Greece. Koursliid 
ad marched early in January 1821 ; 
and already iu February symptoms 
of the coming troubles appeared at 
Patrass, “ the most flourishing and 
populous city of the Peloponnesus, 
the emporium of its trade, and resi- 
dence of the foreign consuls and 
merchants.*’ Its population was 
about 18,000, of wjiicli number two- 
thirds were Christian, In March, 
when rumours had arrived of the 
insurrection beyond the Daiiulie, 
finder Alexander Ypsilanti, the fer- 
mentation became universal ; and the 
Turks of Patrass hastily prepared for 
defence. By the 25th, the Greeks 
had purchased all the powder and 
lead which could be had ; and about 
the 2d of April they raised the-stan- 
J^rd of the Cross, Two days after 
‘^Ais, lighting beg^ at Patrass. I'lie 
town having been set on lire, the 
Turkish castle threw shot and shells 
at random; the two parties fought 
amongst the ruins, and massacred 
each other without mercy; the only 
prisoners that were spared owed 
their lives to fanaticism ; some 


Christian youths being circumcised 
by the Mullahs, and some Turkisli 
boys baptized by the priests.” 

While the commencement of the 
war,” says Mr Gordon, “was thus 
signalized by the ruin of a flourish- 
ing city, the insurrection gained 
ground with wonderful rapidity; and 
troin mountain to mountain, and vil- 
lage to village, propagated itself to the 
furthest corner of the Peloponnesus. 
Everywhere the peasants flew to 
arms; and those Turks who resided 
in the open country or unfortified 
towns, were either cut to pieces, or 
forced to fly into strongholds.” On 
the 2d of April, the flag of indepeti- 
deiice was hoisted in' Achaia. On 
the 9th, a Grecian senate met at 
Caiamata in Messenia, having for its 
President Mavromichnlis, prince or 
bey of Maina, a rugged territory iu 
the ancient S[>;irta, famous for its 
hardy race of robbers and pirates.'^ 
On the 0th of April, the insurrec- 
tion had spread to the narrow terri- 
tory of Megaris, situated to the north 
of the Isthmus. 7'ho Albanian popu- 
lation of this country, amounting to 
about 19,900, and em)>loyed by the 
Porte to guard the defiles of tlie en- 
trance into Peloponnesus, raiseil tlie 
standard of revolt, and marched to 
invest the Acrororinthus. In the 
Messeniaii territory, the Bisliop of 
Modon, having made his guard of 
Janissaries driXiik, cut the whole of 
them to pieces; and then imcaniping 
on the heiglits of Navarin, his lonl- 
ship blockaded that fortress. The 
abruptness of these movements, and 
their almost simultaneous origin at 
distances so considerable, sufficient- 
ly prove how ripe the Greeks were 
for this revolt as «*espeeted temper ; 
and in other inodes of preparation 
they never could have been ripe 


• These Malnntts have been suppostMl to he of Sclavoiiian origin ; hut Mr fJordon, 
upon the authority of the KinpcroiN Constantine PorphyrogenitOH, asserts that they 
are of pure Laconian blood, and became Christians in the reign of that emperor’s 
grandfather — Baslt the Moicedonlan. They are, and ever have hem, robbers by pro- 
fession ; robbers by land, pirates by sea ; for which last branch of their mixed occu- 
pation, they enjoy singular advantages in their position at the point of junction be- 
twei^ th« Ionian and Kgcaii seas. To illustrate their condition of pcr|ietiial wmiare, 
mentions, that there iVerc very lately individuals wlio had lived lor 
towers, not daring to stir out lest .their neighbotirs should shoot 
• supplied with bread and cartridges by their wives; for tin* jier- 

are saored in Maiim. Two other good features in their character aro 
(Mty,,.Siid their indisposition to bloodshed. They arojn fact (/entU thieves 
I iloods of Greece. 
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wliilst overlooked by Tuikish mas- 
ters. Tint baiisfiity rarcj now* re- 
tr<‘jitcd from all parts of th(i Morea, 
Avithiu tlie ram]):u ts of 'rripoli/^^a. 

Ill tlio first action wJiicli occurred, 
tlic Arcadian (ircidvsdid not b(?)iavo 
Axcll; tlH*y ll(;(l at llio very sound of 
the IMosloni tread ; (Jiilocotroni <*oni- 
inandcd ; and lie rallied llicni ai>ain ; 
but a^^ain they desert(N'l him at tin 
sitiht of lhi*ir oppressors; “and l,”said 
(’olocotroiii afterward-, when iiar- 
r.'aim( tin* circumstances of tliis eai ly 
afiair, ‘'*lia\im^ wiih iin* only ten 
companions includiiii^ my hors(*, sat 
down in a bush ainl wejit.” 

iVJeantime, alV.iirs went ill at Pa- 
trass. ^'us-uf Pacha, innina b(‘eu 
(b*tacln‘d from i'.pirus to Knbo a by 
the Serasker, hi*avd on his vontt* of 
th.3 insurn'Clioii in Peloponnesn-i. 
rpoii which, aUciinLf l»is coin*''!*, he 
sailed lo Piitrass, and ieacln*d it on 
tin- i .;lii of ApiiL 1’liis was Ihilm 
Sunday, and it dawned ujion tlir* 
t Ireeks with evil omens. lAist came 
:i Sinaia, sliock nl eai tinjuakt* ; next 
a c;ninonad‘* aiinoum tin* ap- 
])ro,u li id the P.iclia; and, lastly, an 
Ottoman hiiuc ol war, which saluted 
thi! tort and < i-r anchor before tin* 
lo'.v n. 

'i’he iiiimcdi U(‘ coie>e 4 \iences wert* 
dWastrmis, 'The (ireeks retreated; 
ami tin* P.n-ha tlelached Kihaya-l»e\ , 
a 'iVolar olVnn'r of di'^tiieinished en- 
eiary, w ii!» nem men, to the most 
impoitaiit ]n)ints of the i'e\<»!t. On 
the of iMay, the Taitar reacio tl 
( drinlh, imt loninl tin* sicce already 
raised. I'hence Uv inarcheil to Ar- 
uais, sendim; hi*fin’eldin iire<|uisitiou 
lor hu'iid. lie was answered hy tin* 
nu*!i of Aig<»s, that they liad no 
hu'ad, hut only powder and hull at 
his service, d’liis llireat, liowi ver, 
proved a ^asc^nlade ; the. Kilciya ad- 
vanced in three, columns ; cavalry on 
oachwin^, and infantry in the centre; 
on whicii, after a sin^rle discharce, 
the .\rgives tied.* Their ireiiend, 
lighting' bravely, was killed, together 
with 7(»0 others, and women 

captur(*d. Tin* 'I'urks, having ^aek- 
ed and Imrned Argos, then laid siege 
to a iuonast(*ry, which mu rendered 


upon terms; and it is honourable to 
thfi unmiory of this Tartar general, 
that, according to the te.sliniony of 
Mr Gordon, at a lime when the war 
was niaiiagi*(l with merciless fury 
and coiiiiniial perfidies on both sides, 
he observed the terms with rigorous 
fidelity, treated all Ids captiv<*s with 
the utmost Jiiimaniry, and even libiv 
rated ilie women. 

'J ims iar the tide had turned against 
tin* Greeks; Imt now came a deci- 
hiv(* reaction in their favour; and, 
as il‘ for ever to ])rocIaiin the folly of 
de-p.iir, at the very erisis when 
it vvMs u‘a**t to have been expected, 
tin* Kihay.i was at liiis ]»oint joined 
by the Turks of Ti ipoli//.i, and was 
now’ r*‘putcd to be 1 l,()uu strong. 
This provt'd to he an exacrureration ; 
hut tin* snh^etjuonr battle the more 
honourablt* to those vvlio believed it. 
At a i oiiiicil of war, in the Greek 
camp, tin* ]>ievailini; opinion was, 
that an action cmild not prudently 
he li-ked. One man thouulit other- 
wise; this was .\nairnostoias; he, hy 
ui.:ii5L: tin* desolations wiiiidi would 
Iblluw' a nUrcat, hroULrht over tin* 
rest to his ojiiidon; and it was ve- 
sv)lved to take up a p»o'-itioii at Val- 
lc//.i, a village thrci* hours’ march 
from l'iij>oh//a. rhilher, on the 
•JTth i){' Mriy, the Kihaya at rived with 
.jtuej imm, ill tiirci* columns, liav ing 
left 'I'l ipoli//a at dawn; and imme- 
diately raised redoubts op|iositi* to 
tlm*-e ol the (.in‘eks, ami placed three 
heavy pieces of canuoii in battery, 
lb* Imjn’d to st(Uin the ])Osition ; Imt, 
if he shouhl f.iil, In* had a r(*asoii for 
still aiiticipatiiiLr a victory, and that 
was the situation of tlie fountains, 
vvUi(‘h must sooti have drawn the 
(ireeks out of their position, as they 
Inul water only for twenty-four 
hours’ consumption. 

The battle commenced: and the 
fii>t failure of ilie Kihaya was in the 
cauuoiiade ; for his balls passing over 
the Cireeks, fell amongst a corps of 
his own troops. Thest* now’ made 
three assaults; but were repulsed in 
all. Poth sides kept up a tire till 
iiiglit ; ami each expected that his 
em*my would retire in tin* darkness. 


** It has a suttllmt* rOVrt in llu* <»f this a< turn to horn*. tho Ar::tvi's wt ro 

drawn up bidiiiid a wall tivi^'iu.illy rai*'t'‘l as a dcli'tu'O muiu l^i*’ t'c’uiu t'j f*i •s*'' 

vor, xxxni. n<». < t vj. ’ k 
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The 28tb, however, found the two 
armies still in the same positions. 
The battle was renewed for five 
hours ; and then the Kihaya, finding 
his troops fatigued, and that his re- 
treat was likely to be intercepted by 
Nikitas, (a brave partisan officer 
bred to arms in the service of lujg- 
land,) who was coining up by forced 
inarches from Argos with SOO men, 
avc the signal for retreiit. This soon 
ecaiiie a total rout: the Kihaya lost 
his horse ; and the Greeks, besides 
taking two pieces of cannon, raised 
a trophy of 400 Moshuu heads. 

Such was the balth^ of Valtezzri, 
the inaugural performance of the in- 
surrection ; and we have told it thus 
circumstantially, because Mr (M»r<bui 
characterises it as “ reiuaikable for 
the moral eficct it produced and 
he does not scruple to add, that it 
“ certainly decided tin* campaign in 
Peloponnesus, mul pcthtip^ t cni the 
fate of the Rtvi-lutiony 

Three days after, that is, on the last 
day of May folhuvcd (lie \ ic- 

tory of Doliana, in which the Kihaya, 
anxious to recover his lost uromuJ, 
was encountered by Nikitas. Tin* 
circumstances wow, peculiarly bril- 
liant. For the Tuikish geinual had 
between two and tliree thousand men, 
besides, artilku y ; whereas Nikitas at 
first sustained the attack in thiitecii 
barricaded houses, with no more than 
nhicty-six soldiers and thirty armed 
peasants. After a resistance of 
eleven hours, he wa^ supported by 
700 men ; and in the end he defeat- 
ed the Kihaya with a very consider- 
able loss. 

These actions raised the enthu- 
siasm of the Morea to a high point; 
and in the rneaiitinie other ])arts of 
Greece had joined in the reNoIt. la 
llie first week of April, an insurrec- 
tion burst out in the eastern pio- 
vinccs of Greece, Attica, Iki'Otia, and 
Phocis, The insurgents first appear- 
ed near Livadia, one of the best cities 
in northern Greece, On the I.uli, 
they occupied Thebes without o]»po- 
sitioii. Immediately aft«'r, Odysseus 
propagated the revolt in IMiocis, 
where he had formerly ronimandcKl 
as a lieutenant of Ali Pacha's. Next 
arose the Albanian peasantry of At- 
tica^ gathering in armed bodies to 
the west of Athens. 'I o words the 
end of April, the Turks, who cornpO' 


sed one-fifth of the Athenian popula- 
tion, (then rated at 10,000,) beeame 
greatly agitated; and twice propo- 
sed a massacre of the ('hristiaiis. 
This was resisted by the humane 
Khadi ; and the Turks, contenting 
themselves with pillaging absent 
proprietors, began to lay up stor<‘s 
ill the Acropolis. With ultra 'rurk- 
isli stupidity, however, out of pure 
laziness, at this ^•ritical moment, they 
conliiled the night duty on tin? ram- 
parts of tli(‘ city to Greeks. The 
conseipience may be sujiposi'd. Oii 
the Hth of May, the Ottoman >tan(lar(l 
had been raised and ble^^lMl by an 
Triian. On tin* following niudit, u 
rapid discharge of musketry, and 
tin* shouts of Christ has n^ni ! Li~ 
lit rip ! /.ihcrtp ! proclaimed the cap- 
ture of Athens. N(‘arly ui) pi'a- 
sants, ireiuMally armed with clubs, 
ha<l scaled the walls and forced li t* 
gates. 'J'h(‘ ]>ri>oners taken were 
treated with humanity. Ihit unfor- 
tunately this 1 ‘urri'iit of ( 'In i- ti.in • 
sentiment was immediately 
by the coiidnct of the Tuiks in tie* 
A cropolis, in killini:’ nim* hostages, 
and tlirowioLT over the walls some 
naked ami headless bodies. 

The in>urrerlion m^xt spread to 
Thessaly; and at l^e^^ evem to Alaci*- 
donia, from the })rematun* and atro- 
c iouH \ioleri(’i! of the l^nha of Salo- 
nika. Apprelrendini»’ a re\nlr, he 
himsfdf drew it (»n, by cuttioir idV the 
bea<ls of the (dirisiiari merchants 
and clergy, (simply as a measure 
of precaution,) and enforcing his 
measures on th(5 peasantry by mili- 
tary ex<*cution. rnfortunately, from 
its extensive plains, tliis country 
is ])eculiarly favourable to tin* evo- 
lutions of the 4'urki^h cavalry : — the 
insurg(*nls wer<‘ thmidbri* defeat- 
e<l in several actions; and ultimate- 
ly look refuge in great iimnbeis 
amongst the, convents on Mount 
Athos, winch tdso were (Iriven into 
revolt by the si'verity of the* IVicha. 
Here, tlui rughiveH were* safe from 
lhc 5 sabres eif their merciless pur- 
suers; but, unless succmiri'd by sen, 
ran a great risk of pt*ri«hii^g ])y 
famine. 

But a more important accession to 
tlie cause of inele*pen(lence*, within 
one month from its first outiiroak in 
ihn Moreja, oremrred in the; Islands 
of the Archipelago. TJic three priii- 
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ripal of tliPfio in modern times, are of being unjdagued with a Turkish 
Hydra, Spezzia, and Psarra.^' They population. Enjoying lliat previous 
liad been colonized in the preceding immunity, it may be Avondered why 
century, by Koine j)oor families from they should ha>e entered into the 
Peloponnesus and Ionia. At that revolt. Hut lor this there were two 
time they had gained a scanty sub- great reasons: tliey were ardent 
sistence as fishernieii. Gradually Christians in the fiist place, and 
they be<‘ame nnnchaiils and seamen, disinterested hali*rs of Mahomed- 
Heing the best sailors in the Sultan’s anism on its own merits; secondly, 
dominions, they had obtained some the most powerfulf nautical con- 
\aluable j)rivileges, amongst wliich lederacy in the Levant, tliey^ arilici- 
was that of exeniplion from I’urkisli ])ated a large booty from ca]»tures at 
magislrates ; so that, if tlu^y could -ea. In that expectation, at first 
not boast of uulonamjf^ lh(*y had at they were not disappointed. But it 
least the odvantaiie of e\(;cuting the source of wealth soon ex- 

h id laws of Turkish imposition, by hausted : tor naturally, as soon as 
chiids of their own blood. And they tlnsr ravag<?s became known, the 
Inid the farther advantage of paying Mussulmans ceased to navigate, 
but a moderate trihuti' to the Suitan. Spez/ia was the first to hoist the 
'N) lavoured, their comnu'rce had indepf-udent Hair: this was on the 
ilouri^hed heyund all ]irei{‘dent. bih of April, Psarra iinine- 

And lallerly, wln‘n the va*-t f‘\tension diately loliowed her example. Hy- 
of l!urop(*;!ii warfare, had created dra he-itated; and at first even 
first-rale mat K(‘1s for "rain, st'lectiriti’ declined to do >o ; but at last, on 
of cours(‘ those which were Iiighest the -''th of Ajuil, this i-land also 
M the moment, they soini'times i^^utMl a inanitesto of adherence to 
ilouhded lh(‘ir i-apitals in two v(»y- paiiiotic (musc. Oh tlie 3d of 

Hires; and se\en or eiuht sin li tiips ^^iay, a ‘-quadron of ele\en Hydriot 
in a year, >\*ere notan unusual instance ttnd seven Spez/ia vc'^scls sailed from 
of’ goofl fortune. What had been Hydra, having on the mainmast, an 
the re*.ult, may bi» cidlected from address to the people of the liigean 
the f illowiiig (Ic'^criplion, which Mr iji\iting tliem to rally round the 

Gordon j^ix es U", of Hydra : — “Built national standard: an address that 
oti ii simile rock, whi<*h does n(»t received with enthiisiasin in 

olTcr, 111 any seiison, tin' least trace every quarter of the .Vrcl lago, 
'•f Acgctation, it i-- oue of tin' best where the Tuiks weri' nut numerous 
cities ill tin* l.exanl, and lujinihlj enough to restiain popular feeling.'’ 
^}(nf‘/n)r /o am/ nf/n r i;i (r'/v<fc; the “ 'I'he 'Uccc'-s of the Cireek ina- 
lnms(‘.s aie all cunsirueled of while i inc, in this its first expedition,” says 
'tone: and those of tlie aristocracy, -''L* CJordoii, “was not confined to 
— erected at an immense expense, merely sjireading the iiisurreciion 
doored Ax itii costly inarhli's, and fhroughoiu the Archipelago; a swarm 
sp!i‘iidi(lly furnislied, — y/u>v of swift armeil sliips swept the sea 

/ ( r. n /n the fV/y/Vo/v i f from tiie Hellespont, to the waters of 

Itahj, Pn foie the lleA olution, poA erty ( rete and C’ypriis; captured every 
eas unknown : all classes being Ottoman trader they met witli, and 
<’omrortahly lodged, cloth(‘d,aiulfe(i. put to the sword, or flung overboard, 
Its inhabitants at this epocli, exceed- the Mahomedaii crews and passen- 
ed (d* whom Avere ubh*- gers; for the contest already as- 
bodied seamen.” sum^d a cluiracter of terrible fero- 

'I'he other islands Avere, Avilh few city. It Avould be vain to deny that 
exci'ptions, arid rocks; and must of tlicy wore guilty of sliocking barba- 
tlnuu had the inestimable advantage rities; at the little island of Castel 

* Their iiidgiiilicance in juieient ‘times, is procluimed by the obteurify of their 
iineieiit nanus— Aperopiii, Tipartnus, ami Psyra. 

I Mr Gordon says, that “ they could without dilUculty, fit out a hundred sail oi 
shi|)s, brig**, and schooners, ap»‘';d with from 12 to 21 guns each, and manned by 7000 
stout and able sailors.** pouqucvillc ascribes to them, in JSI3, a force considerably 
greater. But the peace of Paris (one year after Pouquevillc's estimates) nuturuily 
icdiiccd their power, as their extraordinary gains vvere altogether dependent on war 
nid naval blockades. 
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Rosso, on the Karainanian shore, 
they butchered, in cold blood, seve- 
ral bcautifulTurkish females ; and a 
greatiiumber of defenceless pilgrims, 
^mostly old men,) who, returning 
from Mecka, fell into their power olf 
Cyprus, were slain without mercy, 
because they would not renounce 
their faith.” Many such cases of 
hideous barbarity had alread}' occur- 
red, and did afterwards occur, on 
the mainland. But this is the eter- 
nal law, and providential retribution 
of oppression. The tyrant teaches to 
bis slave the crimes and the <*ruohies 
which he inflicts; blood will have 
blood ; andthc ferocious oppressor is 
involved in the natural reliction of 
his own wickedness, by the frenzied 
retaliation of the oppressed. TSow 
was indeed beheld the realization of 
the sublime imprecation in Shak- 
fipeare ; “ one spirit of the first-born 
Cain” did indeed reign in the liearts 
of men ; and now, if ever njion this 
earth, it seemed likely, from the 
tlreadful achai nane/U whi<‘h maikiul 
the war on both sides — the arhunie- 
7 »e;i/of huig-hoarded vengeance and 
maddening remembrances' in th«* (ire- 
cian, of towering disdain in the 
alarmed oppressor, — that in very 
simplicity of truth, “ Dnrknem^s would 
be the burier of the (InuL^^ 

Such was the opening scene in the 
astonishing drama of the (iieek in- 
wurrectioii, which, througli all its 
stage.**, was destined to mose hy 
and blood, and beyond any war in 
liuinau annals, to command tlie inte- 
rest of mankind through their stern- 
er affections, \^'e liave said that it 
was eminently a romantic war ; but 
not in the meaning with whicli we 
apply that epithet to the seiiii-fabu- 
lous wars of Charlemagne ami his 
Paladins, or even to the Crusaders. 
Here, as the iea<ler \Cill find in the 
two succeeding Parts of llie History, 
are no memorable contests of gene- 
rosity; no triumphs glorified hy 
mercy ; no sacrifices of interest, the 
most basely selfish, to martial ho- 
nour ; no car on either side fur the 
pleadings of desolate aflliction ; no 
voice in any quarter of coiniiianding 
justice ; no acknowledgment of a 
common nature between the bellige- 
rents; nor sense of u participation 
in the same human infirinities, dan- 
gers, or necessities. To the fugitive 
from the field of battle there was 


scarcely a retreat,— to the prisoner 
there was absolutely no liope. St(u ii 
retribution and the very rapture of 
vengeance, were the passions wliicli 
presided on the one side ; on the 
other, fanaticism and the cruelty of 
fear, and hatred inaddemul hy old 
hereditary scorn. Wherever the 
war raged, there, followed u|)on the 
face of the land one blank Aceldama. 
A desert tracked the steps of the 
armies, ami a desert in which was 
no oasis; ami the very atmosphere, 
in whieh meiilivefl and breathed, was 
a chaos of murderous passions. Still 
it is true that the war was a great 
romance. Per it was filled with 
change, and with elastic lebound 
from what seemed final extinction; 
with the s])irit of athenture carried 
to the utmost limits of heroism; with 
self-devotion on the sublimest scale, 
and the very frenzy of patriotic mar- 
tyrdom ; with resurrection of e\er- 
Jasting hope upon ground s(‘\en 
times blasted by tlu^ blighiing pre- 
sence of the enemy ; and vvilh flow- 
ers radiant in |>rimiise sj)ringin'.r fnr 
ever from under the very ln‘ad of the 
accursed Moslem. And in this xui'^e, 
and with a particular refenmct* to 
ihesceiiical sliKung of cii ciirnstan<‘t‘s 
in tlie long succession of partisan t‘.\- 
jioditions, or of brief local campaign^, 
we ht}Ie. l!ie war foutanfir. Ami tliiit 
very character of ii is vvliii It 

atlach(*s to any narr.’tive of the w m' 
a hunlen of dilliculry. Per with ihi* 
romantic and with the r// 7 ^/ 0 < ;.//// 
im])rohable, readily hlcmd units of 
the really fabulous — and idle Ieg< mis 
without nuinher connectiMl with 
local pre^i^nsions, or with the pa r- 
Konal vanity of indivldualH. In such 
a case, ami in the midst of w hat is at 
any rate ninfrssu//f/ marvelous, to 
winnow the spurious from tin* trtJ(‘ 
— belongs neither exclusively to ta- 
lents, nor to the highest advantages 
of sitnation ; ])Ul to b(»th in eombimi- 
tioii. Without Mr Hordon’M privi- 
leged position in the confidcm*e of 
the Supreme fiovernrneiit, no access 
cou^l have been gained to lliose in- 
valuable maiei ia!s which he has now 
first l>ronght forward from the ar- 
chives of the (Irecian State. And, on 
the other hand, for any purpose of 
historiral composition, all such ad van- 
tages of situation would have been 
thrown away, without Mr (iordon's 
talent for turning them to account. 
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Tiir: cTiirr; on, Tin: fiAi:L and sassiina^ ir, in tiii: ulion or Giioiuii: iv. 

A i \IUCATLUi:. 

Chapter I. 


1 lU'io'- lli.it l;<‘n ami ‘' 0 ?m* tliat iliniia K‘‘ii 


'J'lio M iiKsuiini' ot this 

Till: castle of Iiivcrstrono stands 
on a little promontory that abuts in- 
to the Western ocean. On the side 
towards the s<*a, is an abrupt prcei- 
])ic<', at the bottom of which lies a 
long shallow, dangtnons to vessels 
bound for the harbour of Sirone, 
which is quitt* safe and well slielter- 
ed when attained. It is the moutlq 
as the name imjdies, of tin* little 
liver Strom*, and is altogether ex- 
reedinicly pictiiri’sque and rouian- 
tb‘. 

I’he castle is, or was, inhabitiul by 
the (’hief oftlu* C lan-.laiiiphrey, Ro- 
derick .M‘(«oiil, a p(‘rsonage of much 
repute in tho^e jiarts, and of L'n»at 
imjiorraiici* to iiimself. On tin* death 
of the late ('hief, lie succecAlcd tt>the 
estate as next of kin; hut he was not 
a very n<»ar relation, his father being 
thirt(»enth voxi^m of thelliird remove 
of the late chieftain’s mother, wlio 
was 4’onsin-gerinaii of bis grand- 
father, ^e^enlh brother of the then 
( hief of the clan. 

When Roderic k came to the pro- 
])erty,he was rather low in tin* world, 
a qnarrier in the Rallyhcmlisb slalt*- 
(piarries, and learning had taken no 
paiticnlar juiiiis in consecjuence with 
ills education; but still he ]iossess- 
ed many Highland virtue***, lb* was 
lio^pitable to degree that would 
Jiave made alt 'the Lowlands blush 
for themselves, and he lived as a 
cliieftain should do, at hack and 
mangcT, though in wet weather the 
roof of his castle leaked at every 
pore, and the owls in the battle- 
ments were unmolested denizens. 

His boiisebold \tas iniyirrous and 
not very orderly, Imt Idspetli, the 
house-ket'per, was o\(*r all the other 
servants, and paniculavly celebrated 
for legendary loro and innttou-bains. 
Roderick himself was not very ac- 
tive, and nroniui the castle nature 
Avas pc'nnittcd to revel in all the 
rankness with which slu* yet exer- 
cises dominion in some parts of the 
Highlands. 

For several days during siini- 
iner, in the month of July,"a thick 


unco tall*. —Ha j. \ v. 

fog invested the sea and the envi- 
rons of the castle of Inverstrone. 
The cliief said it was a shame to 
Providence for permitting the fog 
to lie so long, and soon Vould bo 
seen of it. Nor was he far wrong ; 
for, in the afternoon of the fifth 
day, the wind he^an to blow from 
the south-west, Aviili drizzly showers 
on the squalls, betokening, as El- 
spetli proi.nio«tieated, a night that 
was not for liaymaking. She was 
brought from tlie Lowlands, and 
‘jpokc* the (’hristian tongue rather 
better than lier master. 

The fogiry l>lnst(*ring afternoon 
was succc*(*ded l)y a gloaming of 
more \iolence; the owls slirieked 
often, and L!sp(*i}i, with many of the 
ser\ants, saw such sights and heard 
such lamentations, that obliged her 
to make a eommiinication on the 
fiiihjecl to the ( hief. 

He was sitting at llic time in his 
best parlour, dozing, for lack of 
something more paiticnlar to do, 
in an casy-chair covered with old 
chintz. 

Tlie iviml rongliened liie sea ; the 
ominous mist was thinning, and the 
daik wav(»s W4*re dashing themselves 
into foam on the rocks that seaward 
lay at tlie bottom of tlie castle. Every 
thing portended a tempestuous night, 
whc»n fCls])etli came into the room to 
make her conimuiiicatioii. 

“ Wei) is it,” said she, “ for yon 
to Ih* taking your eas*, in a cozy 
chair, when such signs if f trouble are. 
abroad.” { 

“ Ay, ay, goot Kppic,” said he, 
“ and what are your progiiostica- 
lions?” 

“ 1 have seen,” said she, “ a .stand- 
ing-out feather in the black hen's 
wing, large and gieat.” 

“ Well; mnph I” said the ( Idef. 

I never saw,” slie added, “ such 
a .symbol without a fulfilment; be- 
fore the morn at set of sun, a stranger 
will lie here.” 

V'evy Avell,” was the reply, ‘^^nd 
what liave ye got in the pantry r” 

“ Ah !” said she, “ that is ever 
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your response when I tell you the 
likes ; but the feather that gives this 
warning is big and black. I wish it 
may bode any good.’* 

Hoot, toot,’’ cried the Chief, “ to 
be surely that is alwajs wiiat you 
say.” 

“ But there has been other higiH 
of more note. Just when we lirst saw 
the sticking out feather, a splinter 
leapt out of the chimney ribs of the 
shape of a li\ing coiiin.” 

‘‘ Ay, a coffin; uniph !” 

“ xViul that was not all, even now 
wheu wc lighted the cruise, there 
W'as news on the w irk, a red star; 
all things betoken hasty news, Lord 
preserve us.” 

At this moment the wind began to 
sob and soui>h w ilhout ; the sea irrew 
hoarser below, and llieve was less 
mirth in the hall ; for llie signals of 
fate, which were known there, were 
duly reverenced, and all prank ami 
pastime was interdicted till it was 
ascertained wliat heed tin* Chief 
would give to the omens. 

Among other tliinirs, uljich Ko- 
deri<*k Jjad thouirht necessary to 
the rank of life to which he was 
called, was an assumption of tin* 
genilomanly (juality of free-think- 
ing, while he stoo<l in the utmost 
awe of every superstitious doirma. 
In conse<juence, ids sreneral reply io 
Llspeth was cotjched in no very 
ceremonious terms fur her attempt 
to terrify him with lier “ phusions,'’ 
while at the same time In* felt a 
thrill of dread \ihrate through every 
limb at her recital. I5tJt notbinir 
more remarkable within the ca^'tle 
passed that nii:ht; the storm without 
WMS as if destruction w'ere fetchimr 
liis breath, and the roaring of the 
sea as an oracle that prophesied dis - 
asters; few or none went to sleep, 
and all were afoot hy break of flay, 
for in the ])aij‘-es of the gale soirie 
heard the tolling of a bell, and tin* 
shriekH of mariners in jeopardy; nor 
were their fears ilI-founde<l, vvlieri 
daylight appeared, tlnj wreck of a 
vessel was discovered on the rocks. 

Roderick bimsidf at this spectacle, 
seemed to leap out of bis natfiral 
indolence, and for the time to be a 


new' mrai. He ordered the ball fire 
to be heaped with ])eatR, and the 
coals to be ligliled afresh in the ])Hr- 
loiir; all was bustle, and be went 
himself to the shore to see what as- 
sistance could be given to the un- 
fortunate souls whom be beheld 
clinging to the rigging and inusts, 
amidst the sliovveiing spray of the 
breaking sea. 

By tills time the wind was abating, 
and the tide ebbiriff, HO that the rescue 
of the ill-fated crew did not appear 
difficult; but ere the baik could be 
reached, it was found that several of 
the persons who bad la-'lied them - 
selves to the ni:ging, were already 
dea<l, jvartieuhirly a lady and gentli - 
man; their infant child, being below 
ill the cabin witli Ids nurse, was le- 
deeim‘d alive, vvitli the master and 
sev«»ral of the crew. 

To do the Highland warmth of our 
friend Roderick justice, the lu'st in 
the 1‘astle v^as nor too good for the 
snrvivois, and in dm* tiun* tin* dead 
were respectfully interr(*t| in the ml- 
jacent churchyard, while the orphan 
and nurse were C(onndfted Io the 
care of “ olden” LIspctli, and madi* 
as iiiueh of ns their mehneindy cir- 
cumstances could draw from kind 
heart'' accustomed to set no bounds 
to tlu'ir bospit.ality. 

When the Chieltain iiad ' 

ed from* the master ol i!,,* ve'-'-id, 
that the father and mother of the 
child were lhigli’'h voyairers of "rtwaf 
wealth, and were sailing on that 
wild part of tin* coast f(U’ plerisun*, 
he thouLdit it vv'as e\])edient to take 
some eat ly mode ol corn< vinir to 
their friernis an account <d’ the cala- 
mity. Ho’/ to do thia propel ly was 
jierplexiriL:', for he was not very good 
at the writing, and as for spelling, 
he never t ould meet wiili a ptm lliat 
was fit for the office; a vvhide after- 
noon be meditated on what should 
be dime, and at last, on the sugges- 
liori of the master of tin* vessel In* 
resolved to apjdy to the minister, 
and to take bis advice on the subjecl, 
Haying,— “ If the lingffsbers be come, 
as you say, of a pf*(li('ree, we can do 
no less than make a moan for them.” 
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sooi)(!r had the ( hief made up 
his mind to cone^ult the minister of 
Stiom‘, on th(? rommunicatioti he 
should make U) tlie world about the 
iMK’lislo'is, limn he seized liis stall* 
and went towards tlui manse. 

'I’liis stall, we should by the way 
iiotiee, was an Indian cane, viiled 
with ^<> 1 ( 1 , and witli an i\oiy top, 
siicdi as I>(*( ame the palm of a Thief- 
taln, and which our fiiend never 
imnh*, use of l)iit wdlh a llourish, that 
lu'^poke <*ous< ionsness ot his own 
couMMpience. \\ ilh bonnet slightly 
<ioiVcd, cojitracted (‘} es, and lips 
apart dis])layinQ; hi> i:rinders, he 
faced the blast w ilh an iipwartl look, 
danntini:’ liie northern wind that 
sct>\\ U‘d in the hlack and wintry 
ciondrt which hovtoml in tliataiit. 

’l*ln‘ jmth dv»wn tli(‘ hill from the 
caslh‘ was not exc<‘C(liiii;ly well 
Ninoo{}ie<l; tie* torrents ot rain had 
in many [ihna*** trenclmii it across; 
Iier(‘ and there huii’e •^tones lay <ni 
it, as it they had falh'ii iVom the 
vkies, and its margin exhihited the 
fn‘«‘do!n of nature. Ni'v erllieless, 
lije ( hief (h'scemleil with lapicl 
:-lride‘', and his shadow in the set» 
linirsnn auainst ilu‘ si<h' <»f the hill, 
wa'- like tlie ui.ml with the seven- 
lea:^ue bools, only his steps w eri' 

gieatly dispropmaitriied. 

hen ahotii Imif-wav down to the 
manse, In* met Phai ick M*(.u»wl, his 
])iper, and a proud man was l*harn*k, 
lor In* had hceii at the ferry-house, 
<liinKiiig with Monsii*ur ( aprier, a 
dancinir-inastor, wln^ had hemi ftu* 
stmn‘ time professionally engiiged iu 
;utem|)tiiii: to teach the young lligh- 
lamlcrs of the jud^hhoui hood to 
(lam‘e cotillions, insltsul of “ tlie bar- 
bare retds,’' as he said that they w ere 
tauglil by li»e i^oats, greatly to the 
wratli and imiignation of the old 
warriors. Wiili luiu, as we have 
been saying, Pharick the piper had 
been drinkuiiS ac the ferry-house; 
an<l tlie early part 4 d’ tin* day being 
rainy, they somehow' got into an 
aigiimeiit, in which Piiarick, being 
a little bleezy with the had 

held out lotnl and long on the supe- 
riority of ilighland eivilisulion above 
that ol France ; and the more* ho ar- 
gued un tliii!} head, Moubieur grew 


the less and less able to refute him. 
At last lie fell under the table, and 
Pharick, making the mountains echo 
to his (Irone and chanter, was co- 
ming up the hill, when lloderick was 
descending. 

He lookthl at his Chief and master, 
to be sure tliat it was him, and wheel- 
ing round like the cock that, Milton 
says, 

“ S‘atfl7 struts his dames before,** 

blew out bis bag till tbe echoes ap- 
plauded again, and turning round, 
inarclied with a red face to tlie mi- 
nisterV. 

Roderick was not displeased at 
this encounter ; lu? had that delicious 
trlow upon his s[)irit, which arises 
from the consciousness of having 
done his duty. So accordiiiLdy he 
lloni islnnl his c/nn*, ami shouldering 
it like a sword, sie[)ped out after his 
piper whistling deliaiirc, and really 
looked lik<* a (.’hief. 

In this guise tlie procession of the 
two proceeded to tin* manse, where 
learning from a breechless boy, that 
met them at a uide gate, that Dr 
Dozle was within, the \)iper paused, 
silence icil upon the lulls, and the 
reverend gentleman was s<'en to look 
fiom the jDan"!' door with Jus old 
shoes tlow u in the lict'ls, hia hlack 
l>reeches inibuttoiicd at the knees, 
and wearing a wrapper of Ids lady, 
lliat served him ns well for a dress- 
ing-gow n. Rut before the Chiefiaiu 
veacliml the door, Ids reverence had 
retired w illdn, and was n*ady to re- 
ceive him a little mote as became 
the j)alron of the parish, 

I heir imilual greeting was very 
cordial; the ndidster made an apolo- 
gy for his dishabille, having, as he 
said, got wet iu atlending the fune- 
ral. 

“ f)u aye," said the Chief, " but 
we come on an Instrumental our ain- 
seif to accuse it with you, for KIspeilt 
has cowpit the ink-pottle, and there’s 
not a pen in the house that can spell 
a montiiful of .sense, petter t laii 
Nebui hadneyzar w hen lie criinched 
giiis.s with the ctuv. ’ 

Dr Dozle, vvlto knew liow many 
blue beans it Udves to make live, as 
w’cll aa most people of tbo eccleaiaa- 
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tical calling, joined very lieartily in 
the facetious humour of the Chief, 
partly because ho did not well un- 
derstand what he said, and because 
he was a Highland patron, above 
whose stubborn humour be had lung 
in vain struggled for inasterdoin; 
however he said — 

“ Come into the lire, M'Cionl, and 
we’ll discuss that.” 

“Discuss that, aye, aye, lliat was 
the word; but you know, Dr 'lozle, 
that my parts were neveu- brought out 
with a college learning lik(' yours ; 
now what do you tink, Dr 'Fo/le, if 
we were to put t wa lines in the news- 
paper, and tlicy would gang from 
Dan to Beersheeba, lelli Jig of this me- 
lancholy, — don’t you tink, Dr Tozle, 
it would be a very nuu h to tlie pur- 
pose, utnpb V” 

The reverend doctor saw a little 
more into the Chief’s meaning by this 
sentence, and said tliat In' was just 
in the art of writinir to llie h^ditor of 
the Greenock Advertiser a h*tter, 
narrating all the sad circuinst;ii]c<‘s 
of the wreck. 

“Aye,” said the chief, “ you are a 
prophetess, and kc'-t what I would 
be awanting w ben I came to my com- 
mon sense concerning this molilica- 
tion ; but, Dr Tozle, you’ll cau r(*ad 
the scrapes of your pen, which is 
mair than ever I could do, oui ]iens 
are so devillisb ; lead, Dr Tozle.” 

The doctor w’ent info bis study 
and brought forth tin? letter which 
he was in the act of writing, with 
the particulars of the cahunily, to the 
Editor of the Greenock Aihertiser, 
and read it to the (’liief, wJio listeiu'd 
with open mouth to the w'holc story, 
giving at every pause a judicious 
iiotrh from the one side to the other, 
which showed that he understoofl it, 
and when the minister paused, he 
said, stretching out his hand, “ Wry 
well, Dr Tozle, vt*ry w ell indeed ; you 
are a restinct man, al true, al Uue ; 
but you might bate said a little more 
of the civilities to the di»ad corpses, 
that we had to cut out of the rigging, 
and how Elspetb has made a daiify 
of the bairn that wu» eschewed in the* 
cabin,’’ 

Oil,” replied the doctor, ** 1 bid 
not finished; all that was to come, 
and I could never have forgot the 
rescue of the utihappy child ; all vve 
have now left is to find out its pa- 
rentage/^ 


Aye, Dr Tozle, and you sliould 
have precluded with a smallocli hone, 
just by way of an edification/’ 

“ Vou are very right,” said the 
doctor, “ it is inncb to be lamented, 
]\PGoul, that you were not brought 
sooner to the estate; talents such as 
vours ought not to be bid under a 
bushel.” 

“ What you say, Dr Tuzl<»,” rofdied 
the (’biefiain, “ is very true ; I had a 
spunk within me, but it has gone out 
like the smilV of a crui/i(‘. ; put as { 
am here, and came on purpose, 1 
would just like to h<*ar the preelu- 
sion ot your letter, for by all lie- 
counts the Ihielisbers were Luantees, 
and I would have all the parlieulars 
set dow n.” 

“ They ne(‘d long spoons that sup 
with the d<Ml,” replied tin* minister 
joeularly ; “there’s iM)t the like ot 
you, l\l‘(i()ul, with parts so like a na- 
tural, in tliree counties. I’ll just s!<*j> 
into iny study, and conclu(b* the let- 
ter, for Rob that caiiies tlu; 

jiost, w ill be here soon.” 

'i‘Jio(iiif‘f, highly pleased willi him- 
self, and the commendations winch 
bis parts bad r«M*eiv<*d, sat in the par- 
lour wiiile llie minister stej^ped out 
to finish the biter. In the nu aniime 
thi 3 mistress came int(>th(* room, and 
essayed to entei tain Mi *oul, saying — 

“ Hech, sirs, Iml tlie liaiid ot the 
I.ord whs in it.” 

“ Aye,” said he. “ and so was the 
hand of Miioul, for it w onbl lia\e 
been a plack slorv an be iiad na peen 
there.” 

“ DetMi,” said she, “ the minister 
has lH*en ti lling me that at the break 
of day, ye came forlli like an ang»i 
of daikne.-s, and great help ye were 
of the dead.” 

“ Mataiii, mem, w’e did jmt out- 
duty; oth lioiie, it w'as a sore si^iit ; 
but you know-, my goot inatam, that 
the lieavens delight in <'alaniiiies, and 
we must ]M*iid tin*, bead and opey.” 

At this crisis tlie reverend doctor 
came from bis study with bis biter 
completed, and rend to the clnef 
wliat be liad added, which w as (|uite 
agreeable to Ins delii*ate taste, lor it 
bestowed high seasoned praise on 
bis hospitable buinanity to the sui- 
V Ivors. 

“ Now,” said Miioul, “that’s what 
I call to the crisis of the pisinesN ; 
and we shall hear by and by of this, 
for if it be as the skipper of (be pavk 
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ro^iiosrcs, tlierc will be an inquest, 
and me and you will Cfet o»ir adjudi- 
cations for it, and now that I Jiavfs 
got tin* letter ready, I will nieasur(‘ 
my way up ih(‘ hill to my own castle, 
wliicli is not out ot* the way for re- 
paration ; three sehites from the west 
tow<»rsocl\ were blown olVin the gale, 
and a steep of w(‘t comes in wliere 
they were, and lias mad(i my lied 
just all a sappy middiri, and lam like 
a gnim])!i)\ Mistress To/li^, hae ye 
ouy thing in yoiu potlie, for I have 
a (louht that some thing o’er caultl is 
me<I;lling with my inside r” 

‘‘ Oil I” cried tli'i l:uly, “ whatliave 
lb(*en about, not toolVer you, iVr< ioiil, 
sonietliiui'* hid'ori* y the best i have is 
at your cornimuul.” 

“ Aye, put diuua gi\e me your 


C If \i‘i I. 

AVhi V lIk’ p'qvu’ ii u.iip('t of OriMUi- 
ock, yi le[)t the Advertiser, l/ol tou- 
\(*ye‘l (.) iJie utteimo.-^. ji .rts of tin* 
kin/dom tlh‘ s.id iufelliiieuce which 
l>r l)(*/ie’s ]ctl(*r I’oumiunicated, 
there was, of cotirse, great sorrow 
awakened in many places, but that 
whicii it (U'casioned lu tlie mansion 
of Hichard Stukeley, Ivq., of IVnny 
Ihiik, heretofore sluM ilT of tin' comi- 
ty of WC-ssex, we may be evcuscd 
from attempting to di'M'ribe. 'Fhe 
old gentleman was the I'allier ot tlie 
unfortunate \iclini 4)f tlie sliijiwi eck, 
and liad, witji n*luct«auce, cousonted 
to his son and family umlei faking 
that v<*}agt‘ to tlie iiiirili-wost »»f 
ScotUimJ, whicli had li'miinatcd so 
fatally; lint tie' iiilirm state of the 
lady’s lu'rdtl*, :nnl the oxlmrtations 
of tin* doctors, had prevaih’d in spite 
of the ])rescntiment with ivhich he 
was aIVccl(Ml, ami he saw tluuu si’l 
out with a lsea\iness of heart that 
jiersuaded him they would never ro- 
luriK 

When he leci'ivcd the sad news. 
In* despalcluul an old confidential 
servant to bring the cliihl and nurse 
from Scotland,' ami to present tlie 
best expressions of bis giatitude to 
the Lt>ril (if In verst rone, all which 
was execuletl in order : but the 
AFtioul was taught to expc*-* some 
more 8uhstntiti.il testimony of the 
service he hnd nunlered. Not that 
the idea of reward hud entered, of 


pliic mould biscuits, nor your lonfs 
of theauld warld from Inverary; I’ll 
just take n scrap of cake, and I like 
the crown of the farh*,” # 

Tiie minister’s wife was not long 
of fetching the wliisky garde vin, 
with a glass and pieciMif bread, with 
which iM‘Goijl helped himself, slia- 
king his Iu‘ad and spluttering willi 
his lips MS he drank the whisky, say- 
ing, with a droll look, 

“ I'rh, ^Mrs 1'o/Je, hut that water 
of vours is cauld, luit it’s no ill to 
take.” 

With ihat he rose, and giving a 
Ava\e wiili his alafi to liie piper, who 
waited for liim at the gate, he went 
back in order as befitted the lionour 
of Inver>tioiie. 


ill. 

its own ai‘t‘0!*d, into liead, for he 
had too mui li ol the ( eliic blood in 
his body to be guilty of so sordid a 
lluuj^hl; hut ihf* \ isitors wliom the 
calamity drew to Iiis castle, whfui 
tht‘y heard of the ojuileiit family 
witli which the dei eavcd wt‘re con- 
nected, liad so congratulated our 
fiieiul !\odmick on his gtmd luck, 
that he began to say, — 

” To be surely, ibeie would be a 
pt nelit in meal or malt to liim in the 
goot time.” 

W lorn tlie M r\ant sent bir the or- 
jdiau aj>peared at the castle, be soon 
iearneil that sometliing better than 
tb.uiks was exjiecti'd by the leiain- 
ei '', and f.u’t‘''een in tlie dreams of 
r.Npelh. dims it happened, that 
Ixiehnrd Woodstoek, the, M’rvant, 
win n he rt’lurned to bis master, with 
tlie child and its nurse, reported 
among other tilings this <*\]u ctation, 
and old Mr Stukeley, ‘-till under the. 
sorrow of the event, was not obtuse 
ill reeeiviiig the bint. As soon, 
tber(‘fore, as be had embraced the 
eliiUl, be wrote liimself to the M'Cioul, 
not only a repetition of Ids tbanks, 
but lamented that distnm e amd age 
prevented him fioni culiivating that 
personal friendship, whicli sorrow 
nnd misforlime hail iiallowed ti' him 
for the remainder of his life. 

To tills letter lie received a most 
becoming answ er from the Gliiet : it 
is not necessary to conjecture whe- 
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tlier it was penned by Dr Dozle or 
the parish schoolmaster, but it bore 
in large, legible, permanent, and cou- 
#ei)icuous characters, til e subscription 
of Inverstrone himself, in words at 
length, and concluded with— that, in 
the fall of the y(?ar, he proposed to 
visit England, and would do himself 
the particular pleasure of pajdng his 
respects, as was familiarly said, “ to 
old Fenny Park.*’ 

31 r Stnkeley, who, in his younger 
years, Jiad been bred in London, and 
iiad iliere made his affluent fortune 
as a draper, was rather surprised at 
the style of c^ondescension and free- 
dom which pervaded this epistle ; but 
he ascribed it to the mannera of the 
Highlanders, of whose peculiarities 
he had heard something when in 
business, and took it Kind to be so 
suddenly recognised as an intimate 
fi lend by any cliieftain of a race whom 
he had been taught to regard as 
among the lordliest of mankiiid. 

Tlio letter from the APCioul wa^ in 
conse(|iience receivi'd as something 
of an iioinnir, that tt'iided to Ie'^s^a 
the greatiie-'S of the calamity that led 
to it. The <leaili of the son ami his 
wife was in consetpnuice mitij*ated, 
by the exp(‘Cled visitation of tlie 
Highland (’hief. We an; houml l.y 
the in*-ight V om iir^ated to us ot hu- 
man nature, to let inm-li bo 
known; for Fro\id»'nce so \;uiously 
Turns the ills of lire, that out of trijies 
light as air, sweet consolation is often 
distilled. 

A.U answer to tlie Ciiieftalirr> epi'^lle 
was sent in eourseof post,e\presvifj',^ 
Mr Smkelej’s inoundul [deaNure iu 
the prospect of so soon shaking 
hands with one to wlio'^e feeling 
heart he was so much obliged, and 
Ciilr(’ati(ig that he would spend the 
winter at I'Vnny Ihuk. 

“ ! cannot oiler you now,” ^nid h<», 
“ sueh a rlieei fui home as it once 
was, hut all tliat is in my ])(»uer to 
give will be freely bestowed.” 

There wa‘^, to he sui e, a little of the 
inflation <»f a pvospeious J^ondoner 
in the style of his ri*piy ; hut at lu- 
verstvone it dill used universal silis- 
faction; old Idspeth saw in it tin; 
realization of her Avishes ; the chief 
said ho would not take alive, thousand 
pounds in Perth ]>ank notes for the 
gift in store ; and Dr Uozle, who wiih 
aent for read the letter more dis- 
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tinctly, in order that tbaraviniglit be 
no mistake, told the it was a 

])lain assurance that his fortune was 
now made. 

Els])c»th was instructed to prepare 
Ifie (dneftaitrs necessaries for the 
journey. It was, Iiowever, late in the 
evening when she received Ium* or- 
ders, and therefore it was not asking 
too much time for consideration, that 
the old woman did nothing in the 
business of packing that night, hut in 
the morning she began at an t'arly 
Jiour, and selected two largo chests 
for the occasion— one to liold pro- 
visions fur the journey, and the oilier 
asa rect^ptacle for the paraphernauls 
T-and inasmuch as food is more es- 
sential than raiment, she determined 
on filling the former first. 

But the [)loy Avas too ])rocions to 
be exccutod without the superinten- 
dence of APGoul himself; and ac- 
cordingly, after breakfast, he caTne 
into the apartment where the tdd 
woman Avas busy. 

loot toot,” cried ho, as he eii- 
tt‘n‘d, seeing her labouring on her 
knees, amidst rnutton-hams, white 
puddings, salt fish, and half a cheese, 
with smoking bannocks baked tliat 
morning for the occasiun, “ this is not 
the ceremony at all,” said he ; “ w(» 
nin.-^t have the utensil witli hair, for 
a gentleman, and puddings ot 
.cows, and legs of slieep, are Tiot re- 
li'^hiiur atall — hoot, tool, toot; all you 
h:i\e to do, niy gout woman, is 
have a nmulfid to serve till we cret to 
( ilasgow, and then the AlTioul will 
CO ?is tlie AMioul should.” Tin; 
hairy utcueul was a trunk, whjtdi, oxi 
lu'ing <](*eiared heir to the estate, our 
friend lloderii k ) rid bought seeomb 
hand at i ort- William, and thought it 
a grand thing, and would ma»k his 
d;'gree atiione the Knglishors. How- 
ever, afUT some altercation, half 
< Gaelic, half Ihiglbili, — for KlH[)eth, by 
lier long residence in the liowlands, 
had forgotten her native language,— 
rnatUTH were put to richts; and in 
due tinns with a bundle tied in a 
h^i1ldk<uThi^•l‘, and tl»e trunk on the 
shoulder of a stout Highlander, the 
('hiefjOnaslieltie, took hisdc'parturo 
for llie Kouth ; Pharick the piper, 
strutting in advance, making iho 
mountains ilolebil wiih “ Lochaher 
no more.” Dr Dozle, and his wife 
holding him by the arm, were out at 
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tliG giiU! of tlic manse lo view tlic 
proceRRion,aiid many were tlie bcnc- 
dii'tiorirt with wbivli they sainted the 
j/rond chieftain as he passed. 

Of the IVrOiiurs progress to Glas- 
gow we forbear to speak : it was 
worthy of liim, and of the civilized 
portion of tlie region t))rough which 
ii was madf*. As far as Ballooli ferry, 
the transit of Veims over the sun, as 
tielicld by tlie Freiicli. philosophers, 
was a dim unnoticed spot, compared 
to the comotic luminary of his ad- 
van<*<‘. It was, however, late in the 
evening hid’orc lie reached the Tron- 
gate <}f Glasgow ; the lamps and 
sliojjs wore lighted up, and he re- 
niaiked to the gillie with the trunk 
en his stioulder, wlio was also hia 
M-rvant, and had been a soldier in a 


Highland regiment, that lie bad 
never seen so big a totm in al hia 
life, with such a confabulation of 
candles and cruiRies tliat were a plea- 
santry to see.” 

Donald, who was more rogue tliau 
fool, told him tliat the illuniinalioiis 
were all on account of the chief of 
t!ie Clan-Jarnphrey, and it behoved 
liim to take some notice of the com- 
pliment; whereupon Pharick the pi- 
per was ordered to put his drone in 
order, and play up “ 1'he garb of 
Old Gaul the Chief himself bore 
his bonnet aloft, and in this order 
they proceeded along Argyle Street, 
towards the Hlack Bull hm, startling 
the natives with 

The outnigoous indolence of 


Chactv.r IV. 


Ttiis wa*"' not only the lirsf time 
that the Chief of the Claii-./amphrey 
had been in Glasrrow, but the lit>t 
time 1 h‘ had entered an inn, in which 
the smell of ])efil-re(‘k ami train-oil 
did not ]ue(loininate. AVe may, 
tiieiad'on*, conceive liis amazement 
at tin* splendotir wlVu h broke upon 
Ills \isioii when he enltued tlie Black 
Bull ; a )lou^e which he ofti ii afu?r- 
wiirds said tvas as pretty. a kinguxim 
of hea\en on tlu^liu'e (»f tbc earth, ns 
a miin could take half n mutebkin in 
upon a drop-on*tlu>U(»M* day. 

He trusted a uo(»d deal to the i 'w- 
perience of Douahl liis ‘■(m\ aufv who 
had seen, as he said, tln‘ outer ‘-ide 
t)f the. World, and n ho was I'i'< Luide 
on this occasion to tlie regions uf th'» 
South. Douahl, ns wd have aln’ady 
mentioned, inor<' ro(»ue thnn feel, 
though hired fo'v tiie occa-'iiUj, saw 
llirough the (’lii<‘f*s])eculinritiv*‘«, and 
had some enjoyment in brim^iti-’ 
them out; but, liR<‘ iitrue lliglibmd- 
er, his mriNter’s pride could he in no 
mon*. jealous cti^rody ; no man iti liis 
heaving dwrst say tuight i»i dhparage- 
ment of hi^ vtMloubtable f’iiieftain, 
and if he now ;\nd then innuhctl ni 
his sleeve at bis odd conceits and 
extravagant self-imj)orl.ince, it was 
but a custom lie had learned from 
the Southrons in the uriUK 

Donald told the waiter on their 
arrival that the»best room in tlie 
house was not too good for the M‘- 
Goul, and ordered a savoury supper 


to be Si t onl, for Lirji iimnediately, 

lie ha<l come fiinn liiat day, 
f.uil stood in nei*d iif ref^e^huu•Iit. 
A<’<*or(lijn:ly, w iriuoit having occa- 
sion to uttm* more llian a grunt of 
a])])ri>bation, tln*y were shown into 
a pra'Ii'ur, where ])iesently the wait* 
i'rbei^.in t<» lay ibi' cloth ti»r ‘^n]>per, 
ilodi'iii k \\ aiUin:: about the roora 
in tbi* meantiuH', thnn i-hing his sti<*k, 
and nhei tiuj* to be as much at 'rmi- 
thunanly eri-e a-n the Dean of (luild 
of a borouiji r<;\\ a in the pit'^'ence 
of Kiinr (ieoije the Fouilh, at bis 
ev er memm‘a!de u‘i eptiiUi in Iloly- 
K'oil flmiMn 

'Clipper c^^^ivi^^(«d ihe ii'-iia! <h‘- 
jii i»f till’ si'armi ; among icjicr 

tninuf^ \va- a plate id' I'.g^ in <‘ups of 
m.fhi* any, niili a vrnliance of bone 
»>r iviny spo. ii< surrouiuling the dish 
in winch iIk'v vv tue p{U*ved. 

'I'iie moment that the ( 'liief saw this 
pdienomeiion, he made a dead point 
at it. Init a e»*rtain honte 

prevented him fioin asking ilie wait- 
er lo ('xplain. H<‘ had heard, how- 
ever, of the Us igi»s of inns, and call- 
ing ahnid for a bottle of Pi)i t, ( inean- 
iigg piuter,') 'Dr Towebniider-ann 
ski['ped on! of (he ro.nu as a lliah- 
laml dem* vvouhl fr«>in his lair on the 
motmiaius, ami Donald tlie servant 
being left alone in atrendnnee, tlio 
amazed chieftain said to him, *- 

“ Well, Tomdd, wiiat can thay 
round wee white things he, in the* 
tawny dram glasses of timber 
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Donald looked at tliom carefully, 
and said, “ That surely they were 
shell-fish.” 

“ You may say so, Donald, hut they 
are neither Jampets nor clockidoos, 
tliough I must say that they have a 
look for wliit(MiesH, of cockles; on 
aye, they’re just cockles of a Low- 
land breed.” 

Donald said that M'Goul might try 
them, hut he was sure they were not 
cockles. 

The chief stretched forth his hand, 
and seizing one of the egg cups, 
drew it towards him, gave the egg a 
great blow with the butt of a knife, 
which caused it to splash up in his 
face. 

“ Coot Got, Tonald,” crie<l he, 
“ it’s a caller esTg, tamn it, whether or 
no. 

15ut furllier rollo(piy was spared ; 
for wliilo he was wiping his face, the 
waiter came in with the wine in a 
decanter. 

“ My Got,” crii’d the laird, “ if 
that’s no Port o’ Port, or a dark hruiNt 
very like it.” 

In the rnenuMme, Donald Jiad en- 
fjiiired aside, about the coach to 
Kriinl)urgh,aud learnt from the wait- 
er, that it set off that same eveningat 
ten o’clock. This news, after the 
waiter had withdrawn tiie cloth, he 
communicated to his master; and it 
was agreed that they, ])iper and all, 
instead of staying for the ni^rht in 
(dasgow, should "set oil' at once for 
Kdinburgli by tiie mail, and Domild 
was ordered to summon the waiter, 
to tell Jiim of M^Goul’s determina- 
tion. 

The waiter received tlie order with 
great cotnplacMicy, and enquired 
what number of seals lie would be 
pleased to secure in the coach. 

‘^Oh! ti'.e wiiole lot of them,” 
cried the M‘Goul ; “ it’s no every 
triy the APCioul goes to the Low- 
lands.” 

The waiter, ui.hout shewing any 
particular mutation of physioirnouiy, 
went to the ofiici*, and oid<*n*d, as 
directed, the whole inside to be se- 
cured for tlie liighland gimtlnman 
And bis tail; which was scarcely 
done, when Mr Ihtction the writer 
came into the oOice, and besought 
a place, as he was summoned to at- 
tend a nieotifJg of counsel next morn- 
ing, but the clerk declined to receive 
bis iiiooey> without the consept of 


the chief, who, when the waiter went 
to him to solicit perinir'.sion for Mr 
Paction, assinmul a very hlulV and 
indignant \ isage. 

‘‘ No, py (Jot, lic shall notofier for 
to go with the iPGoul — umph I al)it 
Bwatclier of a writer — umph ! set him 
up to go with the M‘Goul in a coach 
— umph ! tell liirn to go, and be tam- 
iied too, ill the bottom of the lied 
Sea.” 

Tiie waiter, however, none daunt- 
ed, relumed to the office, and told 
Mr Paction he iniglit still go with 
the coach as an outside passenger, for 
the liighland gentleman had sjiid no- 
thing about tliat. 

“ bh ! \ery well,” said Mr Paction, 
** I will tak(* tlie outside, and trust to 
being permitted before the journey 
is half o\er, to take an inside place.” 

Thus it came to pass, that at t’oe 
hour when the coach started, M‘Gou], 
PJiarick,and Donald hisnian,step|)ed 
into the inside of the mail, and Mr 
Ihiction, with a good c'oinforter ahmit 
ills neck, and liis great-coat widl 
buttoned, inounteil on the roof. 

I'he guard happened to belong to 
tlie (Ian Jamphrey, and (‘xiilting that 
lie had liis chiefuin on board, fired liis 
pistols, as in days of yon», and blew 
a blast both loud and Hhrill, as the'' 
coach hurled down the (jallowgate. 

“ What’s that cried the chief to 
Donald, when lie heard the pistols 
crack. 

“Oil,” sai<l Donald, it’s Hech)r 
^faegregor, the guard ; Im was a sol- 
dier in our’s, and me ami him had si 
caulker togellier for aiild lang syne, 
and for yo?ir honour’s journey to 
London.” 

“ Ihnjili,” saifl the ehief. 

Then the hu!>le for»k up the admo- 
nifufy strain, and tiie chief said, 
“ Tonald, what’na loo looing’s that 

‘Oil!” said the injui kna\ishly, 
“ it’s ts> let the peoples know who is 
giiing to Ivlinhurgh.” 

“ rm])h,” eried the chief; adding, 
“well, there’s some j<»cose flirtation 
ill a gr(*at man like me travelling 
over the. hills and far awa in these 
brutalised places,” 

At this crisis, a shower, wliich liad 
been all llic? evening lurking in a 
lowering < loud, h<»g}ui to spilt out a 
little, reudeiing Mr Iknetioii on the 
outside rather nncoiiirortabJe ; and 
the chieftain within, who, with lii.'s 
att(?T|(Iant!>«, being little ncijualnted 
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with up the windows, wan 

no better. In this dihMumn he applied 
to Doiiidd. 

“ Have you prealli of life, Tonald, 
for the ill-pred weather is spitting in 
my face. Good Got! Tonald, its 
raining like a watering can, and 
treating me no l)eiu*r than if I was a 
Jjesp of yarn pleaciiing for old J^ll- 
spelh.” 

J^oiiald told him, however, that 
theri* was a way of closing the win- 
dows, if lie only knew how; and 
])r()pos(‘d that they should stop the 
coarlj, andre(|uest ileetor Maegregor 
to do it. 

“ Whi'^t, whist,’’ eiied the M‘Goii], 

“ that woijl<l be to make a peadi- 
nieiit of ouiselv(‘s, telli!ig them we 
did not know how to ( lose a coacli- 
window, never ha\ iuii’ heeTJ in a mail 
before.” 

The rain, iiowever, was a hard- 
heaited shower, and the chief w'a^ no 
iM'tter, in r(n;*<('(juenee of tin* o]>en 
wimlows, tinii 3lr ihiflioii (*n the 
outside, whit h \eiy much sm-piised 
lh(* pip<‘r, wh(», with l'ona]<l, sitting 
with llieir hacks to the liorsoh, felt 
not l!ie W(*atlier. 

At la^l l!ie coach stopptMl, the door 
opened, and Mr Paction, dreeping 
Wi t, aUetnpted to juin}) in, at which 
the M‘( hml stretclttal lorth bolii his 
hiUid.s, and with a desjierate push, 
dio\c tim wiiteron llu* broad of bis 
back on tlii* liiiul, ami cried, — 

“ l iiipli, my Got, be is a rohher- 
inaii ; put I’ll ciaclv the s<e,\l out of 
his Inuly.” 

And to al! tlie inter(‘(“'sioijs id' the 
guard and (M»:i< hmaii,he wms result ed 
that “ w riter, py Got — uinph, 
should pul his claw' in a box w itii a 
Ghiid.” 

So Mr Paction was (»bliged again 
to mount on the outside, am! pro- 
ceed, exposed to all tin' »‘onfuiiieIy 
of the inclement weather, till they 


arrived at the next stage; ’nere he 
jumped down — W'as as (juickly at the 
lirc-side— and ordered as abiuplly a 
dram ; the chief, too, w'illi his tail, 
alighted, and w'eut also to ]iaiUjk« 
the blandishments of the kitclieii- 
fire, which the boisterous night, and 
the latem“-s of the hour, kindly com- 
mmuled. 

Mr Paction, very little appeased 
with the ireatiiHOit he Isad received, 
dranlv his dram w ithout noticing the 
^P(ioul at all. 

'fhe chief, ecpially legardlcss, 
placed liimself by tlie lire in an arm- 
chair, ami taking off his slioes, deli- 
btwatfdy ])laced tluun within the fen- 
der, and began to warm his toes, but 
scarcely had he done this wluui the 
guard st-iiiided his horn, and gaM* 
note tliat all \\ as ready. Mr Paction 
ijjountid al()fL, as hefoie, and tlie 
Laird ami his tail w'(‘ie ahlig(‘d to 
1 unas fast as possilde, liehudtiiing up 
Ids kilt, and Piiarick tln‘ ])iia‘r car- 
rying iJie s!;oes wb:c)» ho isad n(>t 
time to replace. 

Thus lie was comiiellcd to sit out 
the reinaimlcr of the jiiuniey with 
W'et feet, for the road between tlie 
door and the coach a- ho said,, — 

” Ail crawling with miies*.*’ 

>;othiiig happened wmtliyof no- 
tice till they were rear b^dinlmrgli. 
Looking out, he -aid to Donald that 
tlicy wiiuld Lo at mice iti the shi]», 
for ln* was as c<dd as a salmon, ami 
it w'.’is o\cily-eariy to expect ('hiis- 
tiaidi} in :my tiutun in l.diiiliurgh. 

AccordinJly, w lieu the coach stoj)- 
ped at the iJlack Bull, at the liead of 
l.eillewalk, Mr Paction had. the feli- 
city of seeing the chieftain, w ith his 
piper and his man Donald, walk 
away w ith their hairy utensil, in the 
showvTV morning, to the pier of 
Leith, where the smack they intend- 
ed to go hy to l.ondon was lying. 
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VARior'> liave bt*on llio troatisos 
on the art of Laii(I^»enj>o (iardenin*:, 
an art which oiir nci 2 :hl) 0 !irs tlie 
Englisli sc(‘iii to consider evcluMive- 
ly tlicir own, ami which tli(‘y have 
certainly (*arrierl to a \('ry cousitl‘n*- 
ahle decree of perfeclion. 'rinU a 
country so rich as Enirland, blessed 
as it is with a more fertile^ soil, a 
more cenial climate, distinp:uibhed 
for a much longer ]i(‘rIod for wealtli, 
industry, ami accmnulated capital, 
should h?\e t.\keu tlie, l ^ad of Scot- 
land in this sj)ecii*s of luxury, is so 
far from surprising, that it seems an 
inevitable constupiem-e <jf the cir- 
cumstances ill which the two coun- 
tries liave been plji(*e<I. Neither n 
it vvonderfu] that in our tirst attmnpis 
to impro\e the styb* of onr country 
residcuiccs, W(^ should endeavour to 
cojiy Juighind, and to decorate our 
p;ii ks and [lieasure-grnunds airer the 
Jinglish fa'iliiom Hut various consi- 
derations imiuce us to think that in 
doing so we have enad. '11 le I’ir- 
curnstances of tiu* two counirie.s in 
point of soil, « iimate, ami scenery, 
are so e«.«entiHlly distinct, that tin* 
same style of decoration cannot be 
adapted for both, and instead of at- 
tem[>tiiJg to introduce Iieauiies to- 
reign to our soil, and <d' which we 
can never produce more tlifOi a very 
imperfect imitation, we should ra- 
ther endeavour to make the most of 
those features of landscape which 
are truly our own, and which i’l 
their own way are perfectly uni<ju(» 
and inimitable, 

Scotland is llie land of the moun- 
tain and the Hood f ' her plains are 
few, and her vales comparatively 
narrow. The natural features ot tiu! 
country, over by tar the greatru* part 
of its Hurfare, are tliosc* of ru^ffred 
steeps and Hwelliug hills; — rivers, 
rapid and wiiidint:, with precipitous 
banks, only opening into valleys of 
any extent as they approach the sea. 
l*]ven ill what aic called the Lftrr- 
lands/ we cannot boast of a level 
above n very ff.w miles in compasH. 
In the dattest districts, the horizon 
isicvaiiably bounded by ranges of 
mountains; and extensive tracts of 


champaign eoiintry, such as are com- 
mon in England, like those Been 
from Richmond and Windsor, are 
airiong us altogether unknown. 

I'higlaml Is, on the eoiilrary, com- 
paratividy Hal and level. \\'e are 
not absurd enough to say, that I'hig/ 
laml has not her mountains and pr**- 
cipieos, her rocks ami waterfalls. 
Derbyshire and (himberlaml, and 
the wliole priieupality of W ales, ej.n 
testify the contrary ; but the muieial 
eliaraeter of se<Mi.'iy i'» Hat, 

ami wiiiit we iiorlhern niomitaine<u s 
mii:ht rather eonsiiler lannx I5ni 
fir be it from os t(» iimlervalne this 
t.imene''S. Though fomlly attached 
to our own nati\e hill-^, we h»vi‘ the 
rich vales and fertile ]>l(nn> of imurv 
Etiglaml — her j>ro''}>(S't*' stmltli'd 
with splmnlid seats and snnliotf eiu- 
tagc'i, uJuue, f;a<m one noKlerat'* 
emiiienei*, v\’e ar<* able to <li‘‘tiinoii''h 
forty or tiiiy village ‘-jiires, intiu- 
mixed with hedge-rows, gardens, mid 
illterlninabl(‘co^n-Hcld•^and pasture^, 
till llie whole goigeous seem* lo>-'es 
ir-e:f ill the umiistinguishing ha/e of 
blue dNtanei*.^ Such, in imifiy pails, 
is tin' common (ouniry scimeiy of 
England; but ulien, fbuimiog I'lom 
tin* high-road, W'e enter the piivale 
domains of her more wealtliy iioMe- 
nien ami gf*ntlemen, and view mt 
contiuiding with riatuif*, which shall 
exlii!>it most to exeile our admira- 
tion, and impress us with deliLdit, 
w(! do not wonuer that those ulo;v«» 
eireiim'-tanees fulmil of the expense, 
‘'Imuhl ])e anxitnis to ti.'iii-ler sueh 
seeiies to their own eoimtry, ami 
imitate at home* those e'lVeets which 
they ^*ee to hav e suereeeb’d so spli n- 
didly with enir Koiitbern in'inhliours. 

1he winh is natural, but a iirile 
retlection and cxperif'iiee* may t(‘aeb 
us Ibat it is vain. Uilb tin* iiderien- 
soil and climate of Scot land, and 
tliOHo constant ehaiaeteristic diiTer- 
enccs in the aspect of the eounlry, 
it would be im]n>ssib!(*, by rneaiis of 
all the w(*aitli of all the s(u(*rei>rns 
of Europe, to produee such scem^s 
in this part of the island, as an* to he 
seen ill many gentlemen's parks in 
ICnglarid. Wo cannot transport to 
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our stern and nijrafod country the 
smooth velvet turf, the splendid 
lawns, the stately ffrove.s of Blen- 
or llajdey; il vve could, we 
cannot ])eople with 

ni^htiiiiiales, nor illuniinate. them 
with an Ihnili^h sun. cannot 

coniinand tin* dihtant sceinny, the 
l u li and varied prospects wliicli form 
the ])aeki.p'omHi to the pirlure ; wii 
cannot, in many instances, re.ar the 
d(‘licjite plants and shruhs which 
(U'li^lit onr senses in the )ionH‘ 
•scenes. 

Much ridicule has l>e(*n bestowed 
upon the slid hu inal st\Ie of ^ardeti- 
in,r, whieli lias been (IrsiL'iialed ilie 
Dutch slyh% and wiiich was iiilro- 
din‘ed amoinr ns about the linn* of 
tln‘ ll(‘\ oiinioii. 'I’he ridiiMile Wtnild 
have, been h<M!>r <lii(‘(tt*d a/aiii"! 
tlie-^e w ho adnpl(‘<l a \i\ Ic niivmlabh' 
to ihe nalme of h'.UL'iidi sceiieiy, 
thin aLMin**! in it-'eli, v% ]iii-}i 

is admii.ibly -niitCu to the cinniin- 
-hinc(*s of the cnnntiy wii< r<' ir »o<-k 
it" li^e. It i'. tint ‘oiely fiO/>i w.oi! 
<‘l ii'iai/inalion. tliJ't a Ihitelimaii «h‘- 
licie.s in •'Unii.'ht lined walks and 
ciipjnnl he<li:i'^. In a c«»untry so 
li'vel as iltilland. it is natuial tliat 
e\ «'ry -tiiiihi sinenidi be .straii.'ht, pn'- 
cividy beenu'e there is no i“ason 
why it'InniM lu‘ ollunwi^e. It v\<‘ 
havi* to eo tioiii one to au- 

otlier, the ‘^traiLflite'-l line aKva}'», 
('!/•{ is the best, becaii^t" it 

\'i tlie and Icii'-l e\])en>i\e to 

inaKe, and the '■'.oriesi to t avel. 
lienee, in lloil.ind, wiiere tinne aie 
no hills or li^'iny irrounds, canals 
and roads are made as siraii^ht as an 
airovv ; and to hav t* inadi* an excep- 
tion <d' earden walks, would have 
ai.'ni'd a (hvrei* uf I’ojuice ami f;i> 
voliiy (piilt* nnwoilhy of so steady, 
iiidu''ti ions, and sensildea jx'ople as 
tiie Dutch, who never do any liiiiar 
willioiit a e'ood reason, Aeaiti, in a 
comilrv when* the soil is so yich, it 
is necessary tlial hedixes i?li(iuld lie 
clijipiMl, oiliervvise lln*y wonhl jirow 
so hiirh as l«, cxi ludc all view <;f 
siu lamndiihr objects, riie transition 
is not very ereai, from dippml hedges 
to cliiiped shruhs aiul trees; and 
wiicre no iiaimal features ever in- 


trude to contradict the prevailinj^ 
rcifularity, this sort of restraint upon 
Nature’s jtroducUoriH, in place of 
beirj»^ absurd and un<rraccfnl, i.s only 
ill idiaracter witli that universal neat- 
ness, the edei t of art and industry', 
w Jiii ii meets lie* eye in every quar- 
ter. Dutcji ‘^^ardeiiiiiLS wr* tlieiefore 
conceive, is exacflv suit^*d to llie 
cin umstances of Holland, and to the 
scenerv, or rather tin* /to .scenery, 
whii h is to he found in that country'. 
It was aiisurd to introduce, it in 
llndand, as v/as attempted to he 
doin' by \\ illiain ibe. Third ; but that 
soveieiLii was di^tioLOiisbed by hiuii- 
er ipialitit*-. tlian bU ta^'te tor orna- 
mental L'anliudnir. 

Ii were i:ciMilev-s to trace the rrra- 
ilations of tM'-te in Ihnrhmd fioin the 
t<iim:il ^tde the. ITlh century', 
thiou^h the -IK c*^'*sj \ o schools t‘f 
Kent, Ib'own, While, Knijiif, 

IKu^rf'U, and (lilpiii. .\11 ot tliem 
b:''], or i'avt ' dr ]V!‘CMiiar mm it-'. 
All <if them contiilniied to 'Xidode 
<’mcbn U'liicij had prevaiJed 

)*i‘fiU(‘ lli»'ir own time ; ami hof.h hv' 
their and tlnir failure-, aid- 

ed t i,.* foimation of ll»at rational 
l<t-te which now' pretty "enevally 

dmnsc'd amouL'' ail tin* eduealed 
i la— C-. of -ofu tv. >ome of thv'm, 
ill wi-hiiu lo avoid om* (‘iior, tell 
oce:i-ionahv into tin* oppo-iw'. ’ITe 
oinale ail'.iciai stv h* vi the I'.H/ i- 
beilian aye,— rin* terrace^, iiJiiniaie..-', 
st.'.lm*-, ami aibom's, which dcd’^dit- 
1 '! mtr i:rc:.t-ji('ar-::ra!'.dl.illu’rs and 
nrandnmthei ^ , wetv* in ‘^ome cases 
discarded loo micereinoniously for 
the nakml I.iwn, tin* dull inelan- 
clioly l>(‘Jt, and t.ne formal clump. 
Ibji Micii (uiau’s h;i\t* been vi.-ited 
with tiedr full ima-nre of itqvroha- 
tioii — and, in the muist of coiiiii<-unir 
sy-lem- and ijppositi* styles, some- 
lliiny like true taste lia- at last becui 
elieilid, and sonn* pviiudnles liave, 
been (“-tahlished, which are not like- 
ly lo be \iidaled ai:ain in any >ei y 
jivievous or intolerable deurev'. 

Into the merits and denn‘rits of 
tliest* resp('cliv(' schools, linur imn- 
troversies ami opposing llicoii* s, vv(' 
do n(»l mean to enttw, as we have 
no inteutiini t(» write a treati-e 


It hus otUMi been observed, with some Iruth, that (lie hi SVotl.inJ is vcY 

gnuu 
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on EoglUli gardening. What wo 
mean to treat of is the landscape — 
not of England, but of Scotland ; and 
the art of improving to tlie utmost 
the natural capabilities of Scottish 
scenery, particularly where such im- 
provement is most desirable, in the 
neighbourhood of a residence. 

Some have disputed the ])ropriety 
of the term gardening, as applicable 
to this art. We hliall not dispute 
about a name ; but if tlie term gar- 
dening is to be retained, wc must be 
allowed to consider the whole coun- 
try as a garden. Tlie materials of 
the art of improving landscape, are 
<!lo-extensive with landscape itself, 
and include every visible terrestrial 
object, from the distant mountain 
towering to llie clouds, <l(»wn to the 
minutest wild-ilower that is pressed 
beneath our feet. 

Let it not be supposed when we 
talk of improvin//, that we are so \\ ihl 
as to imagine there is any jjossihility, 
or that there would be any {u opi iety, 
ill altering tlie shape of a liill, or the 
course ofa river, or disturbing in any 
degree the larg<*r atid more unroa- 
pageable features of a country. TJje 
execution of sucdi freaks as these is 
luckily iui possible, and, if they were 
possible, would be absurd. Some 
])ersons have no idea of improving, 
but by altering; but tin* lover of 
landscape knows, that the put^ptri 
of a hill, a river, or any large. ol>je(‘t, 
may be improved in various ways, 
without any alterations in tlie object 
itself, by a proper choice of the point 
of view from wliich it is seen, or by 
a proper selection and treatment of 
those more manageable objects in tlie 
foreground, whicli it is witliiii our 
power to alter, remove, or supply, as 
taste or propriety may dictate. 

This leads us to the first point to 
be considered, in regard to a resi- 
dence, namedy, the choice of a situa- 
tion. 

Three things arc necessary to be 
considered in this clioice list, The 
appearance of the place i #lf as an 
object in the Jandscape ; lid, The 
views from the place, particularly 
from the* windows of the liousc when 
built; and, 3d, What is perhaps of 
more importance than eitlier, (it be- 
fog all^'ays remembered that wc speak 
.^p^cluvvely of Scotland,) shelter. 

** '3^ banks of rivers or rivulets, 
^^imtufal lakes, or arms of tlic sea, 


allbrd almost the only situations 
where all these advantages can bo 
enjoyed. Accordingly, almost all the 
gentlemen’s seats in this country are 
placed upon rivers, fritlis, lochs, (or 
land-locked arms of the sea,) or ou 
some of the Ix^autiful lakes which 
abound in all mountainous countries. 

This universal choice of the vici- 
nity of water, does not procv*ed soIe-» 
ly, or even principal)}', from tlm no- 
tion that water is a luu'essary ingre- 
dient to the* formation of a fine resi- 
dence. 'J'hat \vaU‘r, in some of its 
forms, is a Iiigldy desirable adjunct 
to a residence, cannot he disputed ; 
but in Scotland, its vicinity is desi- 
rable from ollim* causes. It is only 
in the neijihbourhood of the sea, or 
on the hanks of rivers or lakes, that 
the neces!"iry cin*»imstam‘es ot slnd- 
ter, warmth, and level, can l)e obtain- 
ed ; it is Midi situations whb li an* 
favoured with the ridu'st soil, and 
tlie most int(*resting sctmeiy. 

TJje hanks of streams or livers af- 
ford, with usj)y lar lh(‘ greater iimn- 
])er ami variety of situations fur 
building. In choosing litc site and 
aspect of a houM*, e\(‘ry tiling of 
course depemls on local cirmim- 
stam es, which can only be studii‘d 
and determined on upon the spot ; 
but some hints may be tiivcn widt h 
m;iy not be altogether iiseh‘ss. 'J'hi 
eouiM* of all liven s is naturally w ind- 
ing, leaving ode side of ih(» valley at 
one point, and returning to it at an- 
other; or the valley itself may wind, 
or at h*ast deviate consider.ihly from 
one uniform straight dir<*ct ion. From 
these causes combined, the river in list 
necessarily be. divided into readies, 
and tlm banks ou oa<’h side will ofl'er 
alternute salient and retiring points. 
One observation occurs here as to 
this, that tlie salient bank, with the 
river bounding it on two sides, or 
sweeping round it so as to form a 
peninsula, aiVords the bt'st situation 
for a bouHO as a promincMit object in 
tlie surrounrling scenery, but the /y- 
tiring bank, or concave left by tlie. 
river on the opposite side, will ge- 
nerally aflord the best vitwv's from 
the house itself. A house situated 
on the salient angle, or on a (hit 
surrounded by a river, only looks 
across it at one or more [loints; or, 
if the sweep be uniforni, the banks 
moderately high, and the bouse at 
some distance, may be deprived of a 
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view of the water altogetlier, except 
at tirnti.s of Hood ; while tlio house in 
the retiring nook may he so placed 
as to have views of uvo reaches of 
the water, one as it advances to the 
liouse, and the otlicr as it retires 
from it. The banks arc also seen in 
this way foreshortened, with all their 
accidents of points, turns, creeks, 
and ])ron)ontories, until the next bend 
of the river shuts them from the 
view. The retiring angle has also 
greatly tlui aflvaiilage in jn>int of 
shelter, as l)eiiig removed out of the 
sweep of those, blasts, that at some 
season or othcu* art* hdt so severely 
in the centre or exposed parts of a 
Scottish strath. 

If the river runs neaily east and 
west, one side dill'ers much fioni the 
other in r<‘gard to expo'^urt*. Tlie 
north bank, ha\inL^ probably a hill or 
rising irronnd behind it, has the ad- 
vantage of tin* southern a'^pc<‘t, which 
in of great conse<[uence in Scotlaml, 
particularly in lij4‘ winter months; 
and tlu'relore, should lx* jnefeirt*(l 
wherever it can b*‘ attained, if tlx* 
3>laeo is iat(*nde(l for a winter resi- 
dence. The south hank, however, 
or siluatioii on the dark side of tin* 
hill, may b(* pleasant in summer for 
the o]>posit(* reason, and as it looks 
over tin* gay and sunny region oppo- 
site*, may enijoy the advantage <d‘ 
Jiinu’ views, and Iumux* may b<* pre- 
ferred as a. resieieinx* dui ing summer. 

Though line views are doubtless 
de'sirahle, we cannot always place a 
liouse exactly win’ixitln* finest views 
4 ail be c<»mmainh*(l. ObjeclionM may 
occur to situations that at first siglit 
ap])ear the most unexceptionable, 
and vvlii* b can oidy be known to one 
tliorougbly acquainted with all the 
local circiimstaiices. A sjiot of un- 
equalled beauty or capability may be 
HO placed as to be exposed to the in- 
tolerable blasts of winter, without 
tlie possibility 4)f obtaining adeqinde 
Bhelter ; or it may be expose<l to oc- 
casional or periodical llouiis; or it 
may be close upon the extreme 
boundary of tlio property, and over- 
looked by the vesid(*nce 4>f a neigli- 
bour ; or there may l>c exlr<*me dilU- 
ciilty in procuring a good actn*ss ; cu- 
lt may In* impossiblt* to ]>iocure, 
what is of the first iiecessiu to the 
comfort of any house, a coihiuand of 
good water. In all these and various 
other cases, we must be content often 
VOL. XXXIII, NO. ClJVl. 


to sacrifice some portion of beauty 
and ornament to comfort and utility. 
We cannot always liave vvliat is ab- 
solutcdy the best, but must often be 
satisfied with what is the best upon 
the whole, or the best that wo arcj 
able to obtain under all tlic circum- 
stances of the case. 

Ill cases where an old house has 
stood, which is to be taken down, it 
is often better to build at or near the 
same spot, than to go in Hcarch of a 
iiev/ one, though possessing greater 
advantages of view. In such places 
there is generally some old vv'ood ; 
and in a country where old wood is 
rare, and where wood of all kinds is 
slow of growth, even a very few good 
Old trees may alTord a reason for 
building in their vicinity, allhough 
the situation in other re-spccts may 
not ht* the best. 

The remarks that have been made 
oil situations by the banks of rivers, 
may .apply to almost every other in 
this imrtherii part of the kingdom. 

jjal lias been .said of the banks of a 
river, is (‘qually true of the sides of 
a glen or stratii, or the shores of a 
luchof fresh or salt wal(*r, or of alirth, 
4)1- even of tlx* ocean itself. The rules 
for pUicintr a house in all eases are the 
same — raiM* your house sufficiently 
uhovx* the llood-J, and siielter it sulli- 
cienlly fiom tlx* storm. If you do 
thest*, you ciiunot 1:0 wrong. At- 
tending to these two cardinal rules, 
you may look for such spots, ay 
shall both fuiiil these requi-'ites, and 
at the saino time* afford the happiest 
combinations of hill ami plain, ot 
rock, w(kk 1, ami w.ater, which every- 
where abound in the* winding vales 
of .'^<-olland; and when yoii have 
Aunul such a spot, and unalterably 
fixed your locality by building your 
liOiisiS then study the capabilities 
ami accidents of the situation so as 
to iniprove^ them to the utmost, and 
dis]day them to tlio best advantage. 

We liavo mentioned the points in 
wliich the scenery of Scotland, gene- 
rally S]>eaki ng, differs from that of 
Knglaud. These such 

ns to make it often an entirely dithu-- 
ent ojieration to form a residence 
here, from what it is in the southern 
parts of the island. e may men- 
tion as nil instance of this, vvhal ail 
writers on Ihiglish gardening S4'em 
to consider 4)f primary impm-taiue, 

naim'ivMhe formation ot a Ann/. ‘Uts 
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properly bo with them, for in a flat 
country, the lawn or ground imme- 
diately surrounding a bouse, is that 
which most directly strikes tJie eye, 
and the improvement or decoration 
of wliicli should necessarily occupy 
our lirst attention. IMiere all is 
smooth and h’vel, and no prominent 
objects appear to ;n’n‘st the eye, the 
Bwcep or turn (d a road, the position 
of a bridge or ornamental snimner- 
house, the disposition and grtmping 
of a few scattered trc'es, lhi‘ arrange- 
ment of a few beds of exotics or 
evergreens, the ninnagemeiit of an 
enclosure wall, or the proper placing 
of a few vases and statues, form all 
the variety which it is possible to 
bring within our view, and comprisi' 
the whole ynnUri* ! upon whicli tl»e 
landscape gavd(*ner i‘an di'^play his 
art. It is very diflerent in the straths 
and vales of Scotland, ^vllen' we are 
surrounded fui all sides uitli object-, 
of striking and endui iiur mnirnitudi' ; 
where nature loU '^elf has furnished 
us witli objc'cts winch make lliepuny 
in\ entioiis of man thviiidle into insi^f- 
nilicanee. \VJio thinks of lloi a«‘- 
compauirnenls of a lawn,bythe bank'-? 
of the Clyde or tlie 'fay, or amidst 
the magiii(icenc<* of the (inimpians ? 
Even among liiiN of moderate alti- 
tude, and by streams of far inferior 
Tiot(s our attention is (‘X( lusi\ ciy at- 
tracted by tlie prominent natural f<*a- 
tiires that ]nesent lbem'e]\e‘ 
all the work of the gardener, all tin? 
fi m oo th i ng, ft 1 j av i n g, 1 e v el 1 i ng an d r ol 1 - 
ing, which have, been bestowed to 
clear a few yards of flat ground ojipo- 
ftite the door, dii 2 nili<'d by the napn? 
of a lawn, goe-> t'nv notliini^, is nev<’r 
looked at, or tlnnight (/f Imt as so 
much labour thrown away. 

C(;r this reas'(jn, wi; shall s;iy little 
or nothing of lawns, in siluntions 
that aflmit of lawns, they form an 
agreeabl<' rnljfinet, and ought to be 
treated ac<'or<linL'ly ; but. b-t it be un- 
derstood, lli'cii a lawn <»f any exttuit 
ia not a ncf ^ssai > appenda o? to a re- 
sidence. in Scothind, In many billy 
districts, and m jilaces cormnamlintr 
the finest views, and the best ada]>tefi 
for the situation of a mansioji, thfu-e 
la not to b(3 found much irjore le.\el 
ground than ia neces.sary for a site 
for the botise and ofii(*es. A place for 
a kitchen garden may sometimes l)c 
fouiHl with difficulty, but a lawn is, 
in such situations, out of the <|ue8- 


tion. Where this is the case, we 
would seriously recommend it as 
worthy of consideration, whether it 
would not be advisable, wlnu’c. the 
form of the ground is favourable tor 
it, to recur to the ohl style of deco- 
ration, i)y means of terraces and stc*ps. 
It occurs to ns, that in many situa- 
tions, wliere a mansion lias to he 
placed on the decli\ ity of a hill, this 
is tlie most appropria.le, and liy far 
the handsomest am! mo.st graceful 
moile of dis lo -ing tin* ground in 
front of till* ou'^e. Sji far an* we 
from thiukin: tliat its stiff and artifi- 
cial appoavanct? \>ou!d In* oflensivc, 
— on the contrary, it m I'lirs to us that 
this very stiOiie- ■-> is a vei*onimeii<la- 
tion, beijjg at oma* in b.armony with 
the buildings, and couti r-stintt' well 
u ith the ruder ai’.d mere ? li ihing fea- 
tures of tin* surroundin:.*’ country. 

V.'e would aKo be di‘ po'-ov! to h‘a\ <* 
out Jin f*nlire chapliM', wj»ic|j ioiois a 
\(»ry considerable (on* in tin* wmks 
on English ";n denloL’. e allude to 
tin formatio!! of ai iilici.d I.vl.e'* and 
])ou<is. }mt(*v(*r ma} In* the ca^e 
in some rare, insiam'o*., as id l>Jen- 
heim, wln*re a iiujuan mnent 

has (ertainly Incii rilectt*(l, by dam- 
ming up the wat<'- of a liMilet, \vi 
AN'ould bi ” po^ed to say, in grneral, 
that att^*m]»ts < I tldi^ ' va ry ^ej. 
doiji smceed; and t n* eli'ret- 
])roduced jfre not to repay the 

Mist laboni, e\pi*ii M*. a id sai i dices 
oi’ vai ions kinds, w liit h must be iiunli 
in order lo obtain them, fn Scotland, 
tlien* are o]>j<*(‘tioji^ to sm li attempts 
]n‘{uiiar to tin* coiml ry itself; loi as 
Scotland posso*'ses so many splmidio 
milmal lakes, sijrround(*d with e\ery 
\arjcty of ro.naniie ^I’rtiory, — Oimiy 
(ff uliieli ioi.t* been r!:or en as sites 
of re*^idienre , — from ti;e Innnblest 
ornatnented < <n.ta':e ej* up to 

llu* most hplendid ducal ])nhice— 
every attempt i\t Jh* a / .^ in 

such a coiiMl ry, v/here .-ucli obii*ci i 
ere “amiliar, must appear ;;ij absurd- 
ity \Vln*n a gr(*at jujiu! or sheet of 
wal<*r is to In; forn;,*d, al any rate, fm* 
some useful puipo.s**, — as, bn* in- 
stance, to ‘-up|»ly a canal, or lo bum 
a compensatioH to mills or the like, 
it may In; taken advantagi* of, and, 
if the adjoining scenc’ry liarmoni/es 
with if, may In; adojited as an onni- 
ineiital leatun* in the landscane, or, 
at any rate, may 1/e prevented from 
being oirciibive. Tlic utility of tlio 
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purpose in such cases removes any 
idea of the preposterousness or folly 
of such ail undertaking; but in no 
case whatever, even under the most 
favourable circMiinstanres, would we 
advise any iminover of grounds to 
attempt tlie fonmilion of an artificial 
lake, for the sake of ornannmt alone. 
VVe have n(*vor seen any thing of the 
kind in Scotland that has appeared 
to us at all toleralde; JUid we would 
almost as soon ad vise, as an improve- 
ment of Srot(Uf( landscajie, the in- 
trodu<*tion of an artificial mountain 
as an artificial lake. 

Holding, then, as wo are <n>])o-.ed 
to do, tlie two great I'leinenl^ of laud 
and water, in all their forms oi hill 
or mountain, valley or strath, rlu*r 
or lake, to be in tluuu^eh es uualter- 
al)l<; — at. h that to b 

considered so wlimi spcaKiiiir of Scot- 
tish hceiier} — it follow-, that tiu‘ ;n i 
of im|)ro\iiiu' landscape'' in this part 
(»f tin* woibi inu^t |m‘ ahnosf entiieiy 
liinilejl lo t!ie manaC'cnieni <‘f woo(L 
And l(‘t it n(»t be ^fitipos i!,thai e\en 
when so liniil<*<b i' *r in- 

s::jniii{'anJ in itst If, or of small con- 
HtMjueiice in re:»ar(l to its clTecls. As 
a liee i'^, In'voml all r(»mpai ison, tlie 
greatest and noblest jnodiieiicm of 
tiie M'i^etable kiiwdoin, the "tmly <'f 
its nature, and «»f all that is ueces« 
siiry for its succes^tul cJiliivalitnu is 
oin? of the* most iiitei esling brtuu'lies 
of knowledge, and none can be bett» i 
suited to employ the leisure of au 
active and iiitelligenl country genlle- 
inan. We can inirdly, indeed, con- 
ceive any obje< t hetter de5t'r\ ing at- 
trition, or more fitted lo furnish at 
all limes an iirc\haustibh fuml of 
(‘iitei tainnient and delight. 

W'e do Tint mean here to enter into 
the subject, of planting for profit, 
tbmigh this is a matter wliicb cannot 
wi'll be oNorlooked by any one who 
plants at all. We speak of woods 
cbiiMly as niattr* of ornanumt : but 
it fortunalely liappeiis, that tliose 
mofles of cultivation wiiicli are cal- 
culated to nuidiw wood most luofit- 
abh‘, are in g(*in.*ral precisel}' those 
wliich render it most, mnamental. 
Mvery tree, in order to attain to its 
greatest siz*' and perfection, hliould 
be planted in a soil and k, a situation 
congenial lo its nature and habit,. 
It is by tliis means only that it be- 
comes valuable as an article of com- 
merce ; and it is needless to say, it 


is thus that it attains its greatest 
splendour and beauty. 

It might be thought, that in a coun- 
try of mountains and vallies, the ma- 
nagement of wood would be more 
diilicult, and tiiat its effect, in an or- 
namental point of \iew, would be 
less tlian in a jilain, where lliere arc 
fewer grand and distinctive features 
of landscape; but tin* fact is precisely 
the rev(‘rse. lii hilly ainl rugged 
countries, ili eOect of judicious 
]>lanting is incoinparabh' greater than 
in one that is Hat and level. One 
great advantage in ilie former case 
is, that tlu* eflect of ])laiiLing is here 
almost ini nnnl late. In a plain coun- 
try, wfnnl (bifs ii(;T become an obji.’Ct 
of cun-'e(pi»‘iire till the tiee*- liave 
att.'iisn-tl cmi‘*iderMb](^ ‘dze ; but a 
barejinir wood or- tli^* steep f-ide of a 
momitaiu ]>rofii •*- ;in ('jf -ct w ithki 
;; \eiy ti*w efL#*!' it is j)]antf(l. 

in il;i- cmir. oi li\ 
or .’fs si,.,]| |]| . .PiP to a 

si/e s},}jb i, (f,V{ Lroniid, 

U«» new planlatlmi liCiidy ; n im- 
p<»ita.nt oiJicei , no nu^ dv i/iii'OWJi 
imijieciintt* vieinitv', but hiiddy orna- 
mental lo tlie (li'^liiei ill iwery point 
from wdiitdi it can In* seen. 

Ill level ciooiiries^ it often iriat- 
lei of great liilfieully to ilelermino 
tin vvet'p and outline of plantations 
— then ' cin.: no natuial IrMtuies to 
iTuide th eye, or direct our eiidea- 
viuirs to iliiow tlie jilantalions into 
natural and i>iciuresi)ue forms. Ihit 
among tlie liilN, there is scarcely a 
possibility t‘f goinu: w’r'>ng in this re- 
spect. ^Ve liaie only to plant such 
ground as is suited for wood, and 
not so well suited fur any iliiiigelse; 
and if we follow this rule, w’e shall 
fmd that our ])laiitatioiis naturally 
assume those fornis wliieb are most 
])ieturesi[ue, and tluil all formality is 
elVci’tually excluded. For instance, 
where, ns in iniuiy hilly tracts, the 
mountains are rocky in tlu ir sides 
ami summits, widi a coii'iiderable 
depth of soil towards the bottoms, 
washed down by rains from the su- 
]»erior parts, and with Jicrc iunl there 
gutters formed by the action ot moun- 
tain streams, — it is here almost im- 
])ossib!i' lo follow' any rule luil one. 
Uegimiing :;t the line where the 
mountain meets the v ;illey,and u lim o 
the soil, llnnigh steep, is suia’ to btJ 
well adapted lor wood, plant up- 
wards, as far us you can go, w ith fo- 
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rest trees. Beyoiul that, in the cre- 
vices of tho rocks, plant brushwtMid 
Hud low-growiiip; trees of the hardier 
kinds, for copse and scattered hushes ; 
and evenainong the rocks thenisidvcs, 
ivy and other creep<‘rs may be intro- 
duced. Plant your gullies on both 
ttides— you will there sometimes find 
an extraordinary depth of soil, well 
fitted for rearing all kinds of wood. 
If, as is commonly liie case, some 
level grounds are found at the base 
of the hills, such as are in Scotkaiid 
called haughs, skirting the margin of 
a river, these ought not to be plante d, 
but reserved for cultivation or pas- 
ture. 

If the bills ascend more gradually, 
and present a succession of gentle 
swells and eminences, a little more 
variety may be introduced. The 
steeper pai ts may be plaiittulas before, 
and sucli as are most fitted for it may 
be entirely covered with wood. In 
cases where a low round liill occurs 
among others that are Iiigh and i (u Ky, 
we liave seen it have a good eflect 
to plant tlie low einimmee entirtdy 
with wood, as it forms a fine contra'*t 
with the bare and rocky sunimits 
towering above it. In otlier ca^'Cs, 
it may have a goo^l eifect to leave 
the sloping sides of an eminence iu 
I)asture, dr laid out in corn-fiehls, 
amW'oytxil'’ U)1k\vIUi^ 4 rro'.wi of 
iifs, which, by its dark and sombre 
hue, contrasts well with tlj(; more 
cheerful colours of the slopes Lelow. 
In a third case, an eminence may l>o 
surrounded by a belt siaited to the 
slope of the ground, and tlic; Hat ton 
left open, or it may have a good ef- 
fect to leave two or three green 
knolls covered only with tlie verdant 
turf, and merely divided by planting 
up the hollows between them. 

In most valleys, the ground next to 
the river consists of alluvial soil, form- 
ed by the gradual deposition of floods. 
This Is in general the richest and 
most productive land in tin; coiiiUry, 
and is loo valuable to be planted; 
and it is fortunate that it is so, in an 
ornamental point of >iew, as it is 
highly desirable, for the sake of 
beauty, thatthesc richbottorns sbould 
bo kept comparatively open. This, 
however, does not prevent, when tho 
breadth of the valh?/ admits, tlie 
planting of hedge- rows, or detached 
timber, in proper situations, which 
both gives variety to the views, and 


helps to break the force of tho winds, 
wliicli, as we formerly mentioned, 
often sweep with great violence along 
the hollow of a Scottish strath. In 
the case of some of the larger rivers, 
wlicre the adjacent grounds arc suf- 
fici<‘utly raised to be beyond tlie reach 
of Hoods, it may be. desirable to plant 
the Hte(*p margins of the livm- with 
fringes of wood, wliicb, from the 
wimlings and natural bends they af- 
ford, cannot fail to furnish many 
beautiful eflects. In other cases, 
where the haughs or grounds next 
the river are annually overllowecl, 
thf3 sides of tlie valley ofteti pres<*nt 
a kind of natural terrace — a sliorl hut 
steep ascent or bank, of nearly uni- 
form heii^lit. sometimes continued for 
miles. It lias au e\(‘eedingly good 
eilect, in all cases, to ]jlant tliese ste(*p 
banks, leaving the lev(‘l ground be- 
low, and the gentler s]op(‘s ahovi* 
tliem, open, or tlivid»*d into fields by 
Jiedge-rows. 'I'lie liaiiks we allude 
to are not fit for any thing 1ml plant- 
ing ; and iu this way land otherwise 
Useless can In* made to prinlnce a 
most profitable crop, while in no si- 
tuation is it ])o.s‘-ild(^ to produ<‘e so 
great an (dlect with wood at small 
an (*Nj)ense. Economy and taste 
therefore join in recnmmoiuling the 
|jractic<*. 

It cbt iou*^, tliat by foilon ing the 
couix*. lliat Is liere poiiiicd out, it is 
easily possible, w illumt i-acrificing a 
single a<*re of r(‘ally gootl and cultiva- 
ble land, to introduce anextraordinary 
impnivenieiitnolinerely into detach- 
ed spots, blit whole districts of <*<mu- 
tiy. Indeed, iu a great many j>rirls of 
Scotland, this has ahead}' been done ; 
muni I do more than allude, to tlui 
valleys of the Nilli, the Clyde, and 
the Tweed, and some of tlieir tribu- 
tary HtreaiiiH ? lii some, tin* planta- 
tions upon the/ir banks have been 
mad(‘ at so remote a period, that we 
liardly think of llie tune when they 
did not exist, and look upon the 
beautiful scemery hicdi w^^ him*, as 
iialunilly belonging to llu^ country 
through wbicdi we are travelling; 
instead of wliat is really the case, 
that it is theellectof many successive 
improvements, continued throui^di n 
great length of time, and by hucccs- 
sive generations. In other cascH, 
wc find sueli ijiipi'ovmm iits actually 
in a .state of progress. In some rare 
cases, we find the most splendid 
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scrricH nvut(‘(l, Iiy art nia^ic, in 
tln 5 <*nins{‘ of our own recollection, 
and by tho ellorts of one enterprising 
individual. 

ILardly in any rase wliriiever has 
tin; utmost been done that might bo 
done; and wliat has been over ac- 
roinj)lis}ied in oiuj rase, might, with 
a litlh^ i 111 mediate lr<»ublo and ex- 
pense — but ullimatcdy with great 
gain — be accoinplirdied in all. Give 
us any sort of a river, with ]»anks of 
any description you please*, wliotlicr 
ro<*ky or h*vel, sleep or gently slo- 
ping, and give us tin* iieci'ssary com- 
mand of laml and funds, and we 
would undertake, by means of wootl, 
judiciously and <.*cononiically jilant- 
ed, to produce, in no very long 
pcrioil of ye.ivs. a i encs of scones of 
surpassing bi'auty. 

It will In* seen fuuii this, that our 
objeci is niucli un»ri* extensive' and 
vast, than rln* nu'i <* deroraii(»u of tin* 
grounds of one imlividu il rj'sideuee, 
or to briui^oul the beauties <d’a siiiLo’e 
spot, from wbieii the ])ubll(' at larLO* 
art' to i)(* carefully ludei \ » < 

leave tliis to tin* (‘aiKilalily men, 
whose ])rot’cssion it is, and \vi wi^li 
lliem all sort of succc'-s in their 
labom ■>>, e.bicb, as far as tln'V iro, are 
highly Useful and nH‘rilorlons. V»'e, 
on the contrary, ai'n at notiiiiiir li'ss 
Ibaii the eeneral iinprovenicnt and 
decoration <»f the whole ciuuitry; we 
wish to I ring (uit the cnpnhililies of 
tho whole of Scotland — to exhibit 
lior beauties, not to the lich and 
groat only, hut to the poorest peasant 
who frc'.nis h(*r soil — (o deliglit the 
eyes ninl gratify the feelings, the 
souses, and tin* undorstainlirigs of the 
humblest traveller who jdods his 
weary way along our higli-roads, 
over our trackless niouiiiaiiis, or 
through our devious glens. 

We wisli that w<» were endowed 
with thi‘ persuasive genius of our 
native hard, who, by the ])etition 
addressed by him, iii name of Druar 
Water, lo his Grace of Athol, induced 
that revered and patriotic iiobleninn 
to clothe its waste and sterile hanks 
witli a graceful covering of wood. 
We woidd address to all who have 
the powder — to every proprietor of 
soil tliroiighout broad Scdtlaiul, from 
the liuinhlest purtioner of tlu» luiiii- 
blest village, up to the lord of mil- 
lions, whose possessions extend from 
sea to SCO, this exhortation^7)/a;i; / 


plant! plant! If you would improve 
and beautify your esUite, / If 
you w'ould improve and beautify 
your country, / If you w'ould 
enjoy the greatest and the purest of 
all pleasures, If you would 

increase the comfort, the w^ealth, 
and the happine^^s of your children's 
childroD, plant ! In sliort, our advice, 
would he tliat of old Diiinhiedykes 
What he said on his dealli-h(*d to his 
son Jock, \v(* wouhl say to one and 
all: “ Whenever you have iiaiUldiig 
(‘Iso to do, avf* he slickini? in a tree : 
it will ,h(* growing when ye are 
hleepini:.*’ 

"rhis Mi>‘]cct one of the utmost 
importance ; and we initrht enforce 
our doctrine by more and L'reater 
argument'^ than we liavi* time or 
space to introduce in this sliirht, 
(“'Nay. Let us init lay tin* flatter- 
liiu^ uiicliou to our ‘•ou]*^, hecau.S(» 
Sc<‘tl;uul is nut now in tlie condition 
ill whicli il w..n in tlie days of Dr 
.loiinN<»n; h(‘caino» we liave, though 
e\( «‘(Mlin?ly aiiyiy at Ids sarcaMns, 
wisely profited by tln‘in, and planted 
much witliin the last half century, 
tliat lh(*refore W(* have done enough 
and planted (*nouoli; and that wo 
may now rest from this species of 
labour, ^^'e say, not the half— not 
llu* part has been done, that 

the country wouhl retiuire, either in 
point ot ornament or sheltt?r, or for 
the purposes of conHn(*rco. Is it not 
“tranire, that with so mucli laud, fitted 
(*\clusively for the growth of w'ood, 
as Scotland possesses, slio docs not 
possess as inncb oak at this moineut 
as would serve* our dockyards fora 
single year; and that all the wood 
used W'ithin the kingdom, in the con- 
struction of any dwelling above the 
poorest rottag(*, must necessarily be 
brouglil froiu a foreign country r 

Blit to return from this digression 
— next to planting, tho next neces- 
sary ]>art of the management and 
rearing of w'oods, both with a view 
to ornament and utility, is thinning. 
If our exhortation to proprietors is 
Xophint^ our exhortation lotliosc wdio 
liave planted, or wlio have woods 
left lo their care, which have been 
planted l)y other?, is— cwr, cut, cut ! 
If we have crn»d in not suflicieiitly 
planting, wo liave ecpially, perhajvs 
even more atrociously erred, in not 
gulliciently thinning. ^ In order to 
understand the* beiiefif?, or rather 
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tlio necessity of tbinnhi^, it is quite 
unnecessary to go very deep into the 
study of the physiology of plants, 
the doctrine of the ascent of the sap 
in trees, its elaboration by the loaves, 
which are the lungs of tlio plant, or 
its descent to lay a deposit of woody 
fibre. It is enough to know, that no 
tree can thrive without having room 
to spread its roots below and its 
branches above. Tlie one. is neces- 
sary for collecting its appropriate 
food from the juices of the soil ; the 
other for converting that food into 
nourishment, for the promotion of 
its growth. Neither of these objects 
can be attained, if the tree is cramped 
and confined by other trees in its 
neighboui hood. The proper rule in 
all cases is— look at the branches, 
and see that they do not toucli, oy 
press upon the other trees around, 
if they do not, then there is reason 
to believe that the tree has room to 
spread its roots ; for the roots in 
general spifnid below, nearly in the 
same extent as the bramdies above. 
Hut if thebrancbc^are pressed above, 
then we may be fjatistied that it is 
necessary to' thin. 

Many people think it necessary 
that woods shoidd be more close 
and thick in exposed tlian in shelter- 
ed situations ; but tlic very reverse 
of this is the case. In ('xp(»sed and 
high situations, the trees require 
7no?-e head room than in those whicli 
are low and sheltered, being not only 
hurt by touching and pressing on 
eacli other, but also by their lashing 
one another with their branches du- 
ring violent winds. In such places, 
therefore, they re<juire more than in 
any other to stand in ojrf.n orckr^^ 
not merely that they may not toucli, 
hut that they may have room to play 
without injury, during the prevalence 
of tempests. 

The operation of thinning is a la- 
borious one, and where tvoods are 
extensive requires constant, assidu- 
ous, perseveiing exertion, year after 
year. It also requires judgment, and, 
where oi'nament and* beauty are ob- 
jects to bo attended to, no small por- 
tion of taste. Among younger woods, 
the choice of plants to be left and to 
be cut, is comparatively easy, the 
object being to cut the feeble, the 
sickly, the ill-grown, the deformed, 
syad leave the healthy and more per- 
fi^t plants. But when the wood has 


attained a greater age and large size, 
the cutting of every tree is a matter 
of some importance, and^ there is 
often occasion of doubt which of two 
trees, standing too near each other, 
ouglit to be cut, and which ought to 
be left. In ornamental w’ood near a 
residence, this is a matter upon 
which a proprietor alone can pro- 
perly decide. The oflico is too re- 
sponsible to becommiited to a coun- 
try carpenter or overseer. 

No rules can be given for the thin- 
ning of ornamental wood, b'very 
thing depends on the circumstances, 
the "situation, the object in view. 
TiCt a pktn be fonnetly and let it be 
considered wlu^thor we wish to ha\e 
a wood as clo^c as the trees will 
grow, or an open grove witli glades 
and vistas, and tiie trees thrown into 
groups, or merely detached trees 
and open dispositions to a fiord va- 
riety to a lawn. We must consider 
before we make an opening, what 
i\ill be its form and efi’ect, and what 
objects will be seen through and be- 
hind it. A wood before it is thinned 
is like a block of marble, from which 
a vast variety of figures may be cut ; 
and we are to consider oui Kselves as 
artists, working not with tlieiiisigni- 
ficaiu tools of man’s invention, but 
with the mighty materials of nature. 
The art is not to be practised with 
advantage without a knowledge of 
landscape ptiinting, and a familiarity 
with the efiects exhibiteil in the 
works of the best masters in that 
department. It even adbrds room 
for the exercise of genius, or that 
species of taste which is akin to ge- 
nius, not l(?ss »o perhaps than the 
kindred art of the painter. In prac- 
tice, it ref|uirc*8 no little, study and 
no small degree of consideration. In 
case's where it is practised with suc- 
cess, it aflbrds the highest degn'o 
of deliglit. When a plan has been 
carefully formed, and is steadily car- 
ried into execution, we have our- 
selves (for we have be(*n amateurs 
ill the art in a small way) (‘xperien- 
ced the Ratisfaction, the surprise, al- 
most the ecstasy, which attend its 
successful when one after 

another of the. obstructions Is re- 
moved, taiul one after another of our 
favourite objects is seen for the 
first time in its proper point of view, 
until tlio whole scene which had 
been preconceived by tiie prophetic 
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oy« of tasto, ih made to stand forth 
entire in all its completeness and all 
its loveliness. 

Besides the other qualities which 
the su<‘,ce.sslnl peil'orniance of thin- 
ning rcipiires, no one is more neces- 
sary than a certain s[)ecies of cour- 
age and Jirniness. In order to carry 
into execution a plan of uniform 
character, Mich every plan for the 
improvement of laiidscaj)e scenery 
oiiLdit to he, it will often he neces- 
sary to doom to the axe many a 
h(‘aiitiful and ])romisinf^ plant; and 
inisiriviiifT.s may sometiniescome over 
the mind of the sternest in»pro\er, 
tvh<Mh(*r he is really j)ursuing the 
proj)er <a)urse — whether another and 
a more beautiful j>iclure luii^lit not 
be formed, by leavinp’ another class 
of obj<a t‘^, and by ciittrn<( out some 
that lie lias detenjiin(‘d to s])are. He 
may ha\(* many douht^., whether lie 
should leave in one sjjot a han<lsome 
beecli or jilan(% ct* a promising: a^nl 
thri\ ini/ oak. ile may i‘\eii he sondy 
tiled by ilu* pel i (ions and solicita- 
tions of llie yon mi and the fair, to 
spare or that tavourite wliiidi he 
has tlooun'd to de''tru(‘li()n, and of 
which his plan deiin'iids llie entire 
remo\al. llut after all, the decision 
must be made ; the \es(dulion, once 
cautiously foum d, must be adhered 
to; the directing mind nm^'t throw 
aside all t’nese w<‘ak compunctious 
\i^itin^^s; and his commands, once 
issued, must he absolute luul despo- 
tic. 

In cuttini:', we aie not im'reiy to 
<*onsider the imuiediiUi* elVect. We 
are to consider tliat a tree ne\er 
Btands still. We must nut limit onr 
view' to tin* pri'seiit, but look forw ard 
to w'bat is to be the result <if future 
growth. Keeping this in viow% an 
exjterieueed w'oudmun will often 
lind it necessary or expe<lient to 
carry ihi* thinning operation farther 
than the mere l.inilsca])e amateur, 
jinlgingfrom immediate elVei t, would 
desire. He is not alarmed, in thin- 
ning a young and thriving wood, 
wImmi he Jinds that the removal of a 
partieular tr(»e or trees has left rallier 
a larger gaj» than he had antici]mted, 
or that some of Ids newly thiuiuMl 
trees are rather indre bare t>f 
branches tbnn^ a lover of beauty 
Would desiie. He knows that in n 
teiv years at the most those apparent 
defects wdll disappear, that the 


growth of one or two seasons will 
be sufficient to remove much of this 
bareness, fill up the uusightly gaps, 
give a fulness and roundness to the 
forms, take away the hard and raw 
effect of recent cutting, and restore 
the rich and harmonious appearance 
of old and natural wood. 

One important matter in the ar- 
rangement of a country residence, 
must ahvays be the walks. The 
formation of these must go hand and 
liand w ith every thing else. It is al- 
W'ays dcwsirable, in laying out neyr 
plantations, to leave w alks or drives 
through them, by which they may 
be acce!>««ible at all tim€*s, so that 
their slate and progress may be more 
easily ascertained, and so as shelter- 
ed walks may be bad as soon as they 
come to im rease in growth. Sonit- 
liine>, when this has been neglected, 
or w hen the original walks are found 
ijiMUllieiont, it is necessary to cut 
n(‘W' ones. In all cases the object is 
the samt*, to obtain an easy actress 
through th(* mo‘-l heauliful parts of 
th(‘ grounds, and particularly to those 
points W'hiu'e the b(*st and most ex- 
t<‘n^ive view s are to be liad, or w’bere 
any puriicular scene or object exists 
tliat may di‘serve the attention of a 
\ I'-itor. With this \ iew', paths should 
be 4‘ut in a winding manner, and 
witli ail ea^y ascent, so as to ail'ord 
accc'-s to the liighest wooded pre- 
minences in the iiiils. it will gene- 
rally be di.'sirable to have llie>e ter- 
minated by a si‘at, w ln*re an o])euiDg 
may be made in tlie w ood to atford a 
view ; and seats may be disposed at 
various ])oiiits, ^o as to afl’ord at the 
same time reht to the w i‘ary,and va- 
riety of prospect to lovers of the pic- 
lureMpie. 'J'lie banks of a river 
ought in all cases to be made acces- 
sible by some kind of walk or road; 
and every steep bank, or hanging 
wood, should be intersected witk 
walks in all directions. These pallia 
through the woods should not be 
made like garden walks, covered 
with gravel, and kept trim by the 
hoe and the roller. 'Fhe expense of 
keeping walks in this style, if they 
are as extensive as w'e would wdsli 
them to be, is quite enormous; and 
putting expense out <.d the ijnestion, 
they are not in character wii!» wood- 
land scenery, wliicJi ought to be na- 
tural and tiasy, not associated witn 
the idea of any great labour m the 
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keeping. We would have them, both 
on the score of economy and taste, 
to resemble as much as possible the 
ordinary’;; footpaths, foniiod by the 
passage of the country potiple and 
labourers ; and ilie only way we 
know of making them look like this, 
is that they should actually he so. 
We have no idea of that dull aristo- 
cratic and selfish spirit which would 
exclude servants andlabourera from 
the grounds of a gentleman or noble- 
man’s place. On the contrary, if 
had a place of our own, the greater 
and more splendid it might be, we 
would tliink it the more desirable 
that its beauties sliould be seen and 
appreciated by all and sundry. We 
would think that our lawns and 
walks acquired an accession of 
cheerfulness by the occasional ap- 
pearance of human figures gliding 
among the trees, or appearing 
through tlie openings. Wo would 
have no objection, and would oven 
enjoy, to hear amidst those scenes 

The ehni;(}i man’s whijjlle, or the inilk- 

maiti’s song 

and hard would be bis heart who 
would refuse the accommodation of 
a rustic seat to talking age or whis- 
pering lovers.” We would delight to 
see the sons and daughters of labour,- 
upon the morning dr afternoon of 
tlieir weekly liolydayn, coming in 
little parties and in their best array, 
witli content in their looks and re- 
spect in their demeanour, to survey 
the beautieswhich nature has spread, 
and which should be enjoyed alike 
by all. 

By allowing your walks and foot- 
paths tlirough the woods to be used 
by the labourers, in going to and re- 
turning from their work, they will 
be kept plain and beaten, and just In 
that state that is desirable for a foot- 
path. If not used in this way, they 
will soon become overgrown wdtli 
rass and weeds, and will re([uire to 
e cleaned two or three times a-year 
by band labour, an expense wldch 
wdll be almost entirely saved by fol- 
lowing the simple plan we have 
mentioned. Nothing more will be 
tiecessary than to go over them once 
a-year, and repair any little damage 
that acrident may have occ^isioned, 
by renio?iiig stones and other rub- 
bieV whteb may have fallen down 
upon tbem; for this a very little a^ 


tention will suJlice, after the paths are 
once brought into a proper state. 

There is one feature in scenery, 
which has received little or no atten- 
tion from our professed landscapo 
improvers, but which it would be 
unpardonable to omit in any account 
professing to treat of the scenery 
and landscape of Scotland. We al- 
lude to the glens and ravines, with 
wdtich almost every part of the coun- 
try abounds, both in the Highlands 
and Lowlands, formed by the harrow 
beds and more or less precipitous 
banks of those inniimcralile rivulets 
and mountain streams, by which tlio 
billy grounds are everywhere* in- 
dented and intersected. ’Hie charac- 
ters of these glens are as diverse as 
that of the countries they intersect, 
varying from the mildest and richest 
beauty, up to tlie sublime of savage 
horror. Hock, wood, and water, 
form the mati'rials of them all, but 
these are combined in a variety that 
nniy well be called infinite. In Glen- 
coe, \vc pce every variety of ruggiul 
and ])n‘cipitous rocks, frowning 
around in terrific majesty. In the 
ravine of the Foyers, this is combined 
with the rush and roar of mighty 
cataracts. I-css terrilic than these, 
are the ravine and falls already men- 
tioned of Bruar, the ( auklron Linn 
upon the Devon, and various parts of 
Glen Till, wliere the scenes formed 
by precipitous rocks and foaming 
waterfalls, arc softened and shaden 
by overhanging woods and vocal 
groves. From these we pass to the 
fairy bowers of Moness, the far-fa- 
med Birks of Aberfeldy, the descrip- 
tion of which by our rustic bard is 
not more poetical than literally cor- 
rect. 

** The braes asccnrl like lofty waX 
The foaming stream deep roaring hi's, 
O’erbung wi* fragrant spreading sliaws, 
The Birks ol Aberfeldy. 

The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 
White o'er the linns the burnie pours, 
And rising weets wi’ misty showers 
The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 

From these scones, in which the 
sublime and the picturesque arc 
blended in happiest union with the 
beautiful, wo may descend, w'lthout 
much feeling of regret, to those 
quieter scenes of gentle beauty to 
be found so often iu the deep wind** 
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iiigs of our lowland valleys. Need 
wo do move than mention the classic 
retreats of llosliii and Hawthorn- 
den? Those are well known, and 
generally visited by all strangers of 
taste ; but they arc merely a speci- 
men, a favourable one perhaps, of a 
kind of scenery which, to one who 
is fond of exploring nature’s secret 
haunts, may l)e found in hundreds 
and tliousands of places in the Scot- 
tish lowlands, many of which are 
little known or heard of even among 
lijose who live within a few miles 
of tliem. One such we know, which, 
without any pretensions to grandeur 
of character, or greatness of dimen- 
sion, contains within a very narrow 
space, almost every variety of pic- 
tiircs(|ue beauty. In one turn of the 
valley, the rivulet winds round a 
mass of rock, foiining a peninsula, 
on wliich grows and llourishes a vi- 
gorous oak, fed by tlie scanty soil 
with which the rock is covered ; 
while other aged trees, spreading 
their branches over the rusljing 
stream, form a grateful shade imper- 
vious even at noon-day. In another 
sj)ot, a space of level ground ailords 
romii for two or three smiling cot- 
tages, whose whitened walls jiiid 
sniokiiig chimneys give this part of 
the valley a look of cheerfulness and 
happy retirement. lUdiind this, but 
quite out of sight of the cottages, the 
rivulet precipitates itself into a dark- 
some den, forming a cascade of no 
great height, but tlic sound of \vlii< h 
is reverberated from the opposite 
rocks, in such a way as to give it the 
eflect of a much larger fall. TJio 
opposite baid\, above the rocks, is 
steep and high, covered witli hazels 
and other brushwood, while a ieiv 
picturesque iirs, happily placed, vary 
its outline, and oiler good objects 
for the pencil. Farther up, the ri- 
vulet works its way over a rocky 
but not a steep bed, round another 
field or haugh overhung with woods, 
chiefly oak, growing upon tlic sur- 
rounding banks. From this we. pass 
to another narrow den, where a rus- 
tic bridge has been thrown across, 
just below another little tall entirely 
shaded with oaks and hazels. Above 
tills, on one side, we Have a small 
but neat picturesciuo plat of green- 
sward, girt round with magiiiiicent 
oaks, through which we see the 
rivulet brawling down its rocky 


course; and bcj'ond it a fine hang- 
ing bank of wood of considerablo 
height, almost excluding the light of 
the sun. The wood on the other 
side i.s thinner, and of no great 
depth, but the trees are of consider^^ 
able age and dimensions. This green 
plat, with its accompaniments, have 
struck more than one, as suited to 
the performance of the play in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Passing from this scene, we have 
on the left a frowning rock of consi- 
derable height. Part of this is bare 
and overhanging; on either side is a 
continuation of the same rock, par- 
tially covered with soil and shaded 
by trees, some of tliem bent and 
hanging over in picturesque and va- 
ried forms ; the peeps and views 
through wliich at \arious points, 
might aiVord endless studies to the 
young jiainter. 

Abovi? tliis, we have another glade 
or opening, tlio steep banks opposite 
covered witli wood, and shewing oc- 
casional points of rock and trees, in 
conspicuous and jiicturesque posi- 
tions. Another turn of the glen 
brings us just over a third fall, or 
rather rapid, whicli we hear only, 
but do not perfectly see, owing to 
the steepness of the bank and the 
thieknoss of tlie underwood. The 
eflect of the rushing water liere, join- 
ed with the shade of the. trees, is re- 
fieshing, and invites to rest on one 
of the numerous seats. Farther on 
wo have another den, still narrower 
and darker than any of the preceding, 
at the head of whicli we have a 
fourth fall entirely closed in with 
rocks, trees, and undergrowth. No- 
thing can exceed the coolness and 
the sense of entire seclusion inspired 
by this scene, when wo descend to 
the surface of the water in a panting 
summer’s day. Above this point, the 
count! ) opens, the glen loses its cha- 
racter of seclusion, and the rivulet 
appears to wind through fields of a 
tame and ordinary cast. In return- 
ing, however, we have an opportu- 
nity of viewing the same objects from 
above, in totally dilVerent points of 
view, from which they soiuetiniea 
appear in such a way as to produce 
the happiest eflects ; every step wo 
take atVording a dillereiit conibiiia- 

tioii. . , 

Our readers may perhaps be tired 
of the minuteness of this descrip* 
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tion, wlitcli had been given only to 
afford a Rpecimeu of the kind of 
scenery we allude to, and to direct 
the attention of the public to a kind 
of beauty, which wc think deserves 
more to be cultivated than it has 
been. There are few estates of any 
extent in the south of Scotland, in 
which more than one scene of this 
description may not be found i sonic 
of them entirely neglected— some 
worse than neglected, and all of them 
capable, by a little care, of being 
converted into scenes of very consi- 
derable beauty. 

In the treatment of such scenes, 
wc would advise strenuously against 
one error which we shall now pro- 
ceed to point out. Some ])i*oprie- 
tors, finding a glen to be bare and na- 
ked, have thought that the only thing 
necessary to improve it is to plant 
it up entirely with wood; the con- 
sequence of which has been, to con- 
vert it into an impenetrable tbickef, 
through which the rays of the sun 
cannot pierce ; and where no vieiv, 
either of rock, wood, or water, can 
by any possibility be seen at any one 

C oint. One instance of tins ^s'e 
new, in the case of a scene of sur- 
passing beauty, which, in our young- 
er days, used to be our resort arid 
our deliglit. It svas wooded just 
sufficiently for ornament. Its steep 
banks were hung with birches and 
hazies, where giddy paths afforded 
the slieplierd-boys access to the nut 
bushes. The haughs and gentler 
slopes were covered with the most 
beautiful greens ward, affording a rich 
pasturage"^ for the cows of the"iieigh- 
bouri ng farm. Trees of lofty growth 
crowned several of the heights, stand- 
ing out as giants to guard the fairy 
scenes below ; while the rivulet 
winded, murmured, and sported in 
all the varieties so well described by 
Burns— 

Whiles o'er a linn the burnie played. 

As through the glen it wimpled ; 
Whiles round a rocky scaur it htrayed, 
Whiles in a wheel it dimpled. 

Whiles glittered to the nightly ruys, 

Wi’ bickering dancing duzzle ; 

Whiles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spr.*ading hazel, 

Unseen thutnicht." 


Such was, when we first recollect 
it, that beautiful glen ; whose wind- 
ings discovered scenes, such as no 
lordly park, dressed by the art of the 
gardener, could ever boast. It was 
the haunt of youthful genius,* and 
its memory came over the “ spirit of 
his dream,” in far distant and less 
genial climes. Hut in an evil hour it 
attracted the notice of an im])roving 
proprietor. Orders were given to 
enclose and plant it. It was enclosed 
an<i planted accordingly : walks were 
formed, and au ornamental cot- 
tage built, all ac<!ording to rule. 
Biit nature abhors all such violent 
measures — all such stcceping re- 
forms. She has had her revenge— 
the glen is shut up, and the public 
excluded. They need nut regret 
the exclusion — its beauty is utterly 
destroyed. 

Wherever scenes of this kind exist, 
they sliouhi he dealt with tenderly. 
jXatfire may be assisted and led ; and 
even in her wildest haunts, she may 
1)0 woord to display some of her 
most magical graces ; but if we try 
to compel her by force, or to em- 
brace her too clos(»ly, she is sure to 
give us the slip, and the result will 
be disappointment. Such a glen ns 
we bav(* described, ought on no 
account to be, enclosed. It can only 
be kept in its proper state, by being 
pastured with cattle. I'ho scylbe 
an<l the hoe never ought to enter it. 
In Hummer, cattle find a profusion of 
food in the sides and bottoms of the 
glens, w hen tin* other pastures are 
burnt up or exbausU*d. By being 
pastured, their vegetation is prevent- 
ed from degen f mating into rankness, 
and prevents the necessity of arti- 
ficial cutting, which would both be 
intolerably troublesome, and after 
all, would not answer the purpose. 

Sheep, which ar<^ the proper inha- 
bitants of a lawn, arc not so proper 
in a glen, as they tear their woolly 
coats among the rocks an<l hiiRlies. 
The objection generally made to cat- 
tle is, that they destroy the walks ; 
but if these are formed in tlie way 
we have mentioned, this objection 
vanishes. The walks should he mere 
footpaths ; and if they are constantly 
used as such, they will soon heroine 
HO hard, that the cattle cannot injure 


teyden. 
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them. In a picturesque point of 
view, we know nothing that looks 
better than cattle browsing quietly 
in a glen, or retiring from the heat of 
a burning sun, standing in a pool 
under a canopy of overshading trees 
— a favourite subject in the pictures 
of Claude — affording one of the most 
perfect image's of refreshing repose 
and rural quiet. 

If our glen is bare of wood, it 
oujllit by no means to be planted up 
entirely. The pro])er chai acter of a 
glen is variety, which it affords in a 
greater degree than any otln'r de- 
scription of Rcencry; and our ohjm-t 
should be to ])reser\e, and, if po'^si- 
hle, improve this character*, by intro- 
during glades and op<'nings, through 
whirli the roeks and wooded 'paits 
may be s(»en to ad\ aiitage. In gener- 
al, the rule is, to plant tin* stf'ej) 
banks, and leave every lev(‘l *-p(»t 
()|)eii for pastuii* and fur \iev\'. If 
the hanks ar«* too steep for hirge- 
si/t'd wood, let them be planted witli 
ha/ei, bir(‘h, inonntaiii-ash, and other 
shruldiy trees, suited to the soil and 
situation. Introduce occasionally 
hollies, hawthorns, sloes, ( the foliage 
of which exceedingly resembles the 
myrtle,) dog-roses, hla(*kberries, and 
brambles. On no account introduce 
huirels, or any exotic plant or shrub, 
as this ilcstn>ys the feeling oi /M/i'nmZ- 
; and .suggests the idea which 
we have all along endeavoured to 
avoi<l, that here* W(* are indebted to 
the art of the gardener. If the rocks 
are hold and promin<*nt, let them be 
si'cn in all tln*ir nakejlne'^.s. if of a 
tamer description, and not remark- 
able in their contour, they may b4^ 
huiig with some common creepers. 
Li*t an ohl stump her** and there be 
d(»,c<)rated with Irish ivy. lu some 
wild part of the gh*n, lea\e a part of 
the bank covered with ferns, or 
shagged Avilli tlnnns, briars, and 
furze ; and it may not be amiss, if in 
a marshy spot tlie edges of your 
brook are ornamented with queen of 
the meadow, (nu'adow-sweet,) and 
that most lunguilicent and pictu- 
n'sque of weeds, tussilago. 

In regard to the sort of wood 
proper tW a glen, much may depend 
upon the nature of the soil, or what 
18 found already in possession of tho 
ground. If any ohl or natural wood 
exists, it ought by all means to bo 
preserved-^any thing that is planted 


should he made to harmonize with 
it. But if we had our choice, we 
confess we would prefer the oak as 
the predominating tree, and as more 
suitable to glen scenery than any 
other. The rounder and softer leaf- 
age of tlie ash is less in character 
with rugged banks and steep preci- 
pices, and nothing agrees with these 
belter than the oak. The larch ought 
to be introduced sparingly; some- 
times the dark and taper cones of 
the spruce, produce a happy effect 
among other wood ; hut by far the 
most \)icturcs(pje of the pine tribe is 
the Scotch fir, wlnm it can be brought 
to a sullicient age and stature, raising 
its thick and broad pyramidal top 
over the heads of other trees. 

The vari(*ty and beauty of a glen 
is not conlined to a single season of 
the year; but almost every succes- 
sive month shews it in a different 
a‘'pect. Even in Avinter, it is not 
without its peculiar beauties, wlien 
the trees, deprived of their leafy 
covering*, sliew, more distinctly than 
at any other <*('ason, tlieir intinitely 
varied ranufjcalions, and exhibit a 
degree of intri(*acy of form that has 
hardly attract'd the atU'iuion it de- 
serves, as one of the inodes of natural 
beauty. 

This is never so striking as after a 
fall of snow, or hoar-frost, when 
every branch and twig appears like 
a piece of coral, or like the most 
beautiful cnttitigs of paper. At this 
ti’iu*, aKo, tlie iciile*; formed on the 
rocks ;;nd sides c»f the overhanging 
steepN, a>sumo the most fantastic 
forms, like those of stalactites, or 
llie ro4)t'' of enormous trees. In 
spring, before the trees Inive assum- 
ed thi'ir full foliage, the glens put on 
another form of beauty. W"e have 
seen, at this season, every bank in a 
perfect bioAv with primroses and 
daisies; the rocks hung with gerani- 
ums, blue bells, and other Avild llow- 
ers; the hawthorn covered with its 
rich blossom, and the furze shining 
as bedropped with gold. This is the 
season of blossoms and flowers ; and 
in no situation can these be seen in 
hucli profusion as in our glens.— 

— — which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots ; but nature 
boon, 

J'onrs forth profuse —— * 

Both where the morning sun first warmly 
smites 
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The open field; flJid wlicrc the unpierced 
shade 

Embrowns the noon-tide bovvers." 

Iq those fortunate seasons when 
Scotland happens to be favoured 
witha summer— which, notwithstand* 
log the sarcasms of our southern 
neighbours, does now and then occur, 
— and when the brooks are evapor- 
ated to a mere thread, or reduced to 
a succession of shallow pools, with 
hardly the vestige of running water, 
the glen presents a different scene 
to those who will take the trouble to 
scramble alongthe bed of the stream, 
and explore all its wildest nooks and 
recesses. The j utting rocks and pro- 
jecting roots of the trees and buslies 
overhanging the banks, bared of their 
soil, and twisted into a thousand 
antic 6hapes,exhibit an endless series 
of picturesque combinations. The 
dark dens at this time afford delight- 
ful retreats by their refreshing shade, 
rendered more gratifying by some 
portion of the sunbeams struggling 
through the branches of the trees 
above, and reflected on the trembling 
surface of the water. 

We need say nothing of the aji- 
pearance of the woods in that season 
when vegetation is in all its glory; 
but we cannot omit the splendid 
effect of those variegated colours 
which .precede the fall of the leaf, 
and which are seen nowhere in such 
perfection as in the hanging banks 
of a glen* 


We have still another clmngo to 
mark, during the prevalence of our 
autumnal and wintry floods, when 
every brook is swelled to the size of 
a river, every petty rili has become 
a considerable brook, and every little 
fall a cataract. At these times, not 
only is the bed of the rivulet filled 
from bank to brae, but every rock 
and precipitous bank alongthe sides 
of the glen, sends down a multitude 
of streams, tumbling in a succession 
of tiny cascades, performing with 
their tinkling treble, a pleasing ac- 
companiment to the deep roaring 
bass of the torrent below. Things 
are always considered great or little 
by comparison ; and it would he ab- 
surd to talk in V(‘ry magniloquent 
terms about an ordinary flood in n 
little nameless stream; but there ran 
be as little doubt that tlie ajvpv'aranco 
even of such a stream in a state of 
raging flood, rushing over tlie linns, 
and struggling through the rocky 
defiles of a narrow glen, is an inte- 
resting spectacle, and one which ex- 
cites "some degree of -that feeling 
which is always attendant on any 
exhibition ofa power whicli no exer- 
tion or contrivance of man is able to 
resist. 

We shall here close our lucubra- 
tions for tlje present. We may per- 
haps return to the subject at some 
futuire time, if we find that our mode 
of treating it meets with the appro- 
bation of our readers. 
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THE GRACES. 

— (TVi vf^tv roc »eci ra yXvKZse 

yivirott ^uvrec fi^oTcTg 

e / a-o^'og ii u ng uyXccog 

ctyti^' — «T8 yx^ ^ioi 

O'ifAVXV Xu^'trm fiCTEg 

Kot^xviovn /(,fj^isg 
yrt ixTjotg, 

Tindak, OL O.le XIIII. 

.Junctieqtu* Nvnipliis Gratia* «li‘{*cntcs. 

IJon. Lib. 1. OJe L 


Part I. 

Did you ev(*r hoar tell of Wiiul-whistlo Lodge, 
tiu; blasts do Iiowl .so ttioiinifully, 

And ghosts ihrongli the broken casements dodge, 

And chase eac.h other most dismally, 

And at dead o* nights though calm and still, 

Tliere only the winds are whistling slirill ? 

The Owl flits by with Ins eyes askaunt, 

Por’tis no ])lace where he may pn‘ach. 

And to shivering sinners his homilies chaunt, 
lie passes it l)y with a death-like screech ; 

I’nr woe betide, if the whirling dust 
A feather but toucli tvith its withering rust. 

Pull ten long months tliat Owl would moan, 

And utter no speecli nor even prayer, 

And the feathers would fall from his sunk breast-bone, 
And bis owlet children creep round and stare ; 

And bis goodwife-owl make sad ado, 

As ho should drooi) — to-whit to-who-whoo. 

O Wind-whistle, Lodge is an awful place, 

And yet it was not always so ; 

But wore a sunny and smiling face, 

Though now a ghastly look of woe. 

Then listen, fair maidens, and I will tell, 

How this so wondrous change befell. 

O to tliink thereon it painctli me sore, 

And therefore/YOuld I pause awhile; 

And, maidens, my spirit to cheer the more, 

One gracious look and a sunny sinilo ; 

For needs it were tlio heart ho light, 

That AvouUl dream of visions both rare and bright. 
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Part 11. 

There was a time on this merry cartlj, 

If merry it wo still may call. 

When beings of an immortal birth 

Here dwelt in mansion, niul parlc, and hall ; 

And the Chronicles tell in many a page. 

How that was the real golden age. 

Then Justice lived with her open gate, 

For open house slie kept alway ; 

And there nor bailiff nor constable sate, 

Nor prowl’d about the gardens gay : 

For pleasant was her look to so(», 

And all came willing to her levee. 

Then Wood-nyniplis lived in tbeir silvan nooks, 

And Water-nymphs hy every stream, 

That theiv pearly arms from the glassy brooks 
Lifted above to tlie yellow gl<*am, 

Or folded them round their marble nrns, 

And sang like .Alernmkis all by turns. 

Then Di.in walk’d over the saffron liills, 

And llacchiis, girt with his skin of paid ; 

And Pan, merry l^in, at the nionntaia rills, 

Went piping away like a Savoyard. 

Then harmless Satyrs and playful Fauns, 

Went frisking it over meads and lawns. 

Aurora, with fingers of rosy hue, 

Went forth to paint the mountain lops, 

And shook from the folds of Jier vesture* 1)1 ue, 

On the waking flowers tlie bright dewdrops ; 

And the Hours came after and brush’d tliem away, 

As ever they danced their own Ballet. 

Then SoJ, not as now in an amber mist, 

But with vest of white satin and diamond brooch, 
Went visibly round, and his hands lie kiss ’d, 

As he gallop’d bis steeds, from his painted coach, 
Like a Genlleman-Tory, wdicii chairing, sent 
To England’s good Old Parliament. 

Then Sirens sang from night till morn, 

While Proteus watch’d hy his sleeping flocks, 

And Triton sounded his wreathed horn, 

To summon the Naiads among the rucks ; 

And the dolphins made the blue waves curl, 

As they wafted the cars of mother-of-pearl. 

Neptune gave feasts in his coral halls, 

And ranged over earth on his Iliiipogriff; 

And Nymphs of the coves came to Amphitrite s halls, 
And return’d as they came in her sea-green skiff. 
For in earth, and in sky, and the dancing sea, 

There was nought but one Jong Jubilee. 
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Part III. 

But all arc now gone, alas, alas ! 

All have left tliis earth ; alas, therefore ! 

And the world it is brought to a sorry pass. — 

Oh, 'tis well the Sirens have left the shore, 

Or they fain would stop their own sweet ears, 

Not to hear our daring gibes and jeers, 

I'hey’re gone, liow or wherefore tlie Chronicles fail 
To tell ; hut the wisest folk still say. 

They were wafted away by a coni(‘t’s tail, 

y\nd their roiiKi is still mark’tl hy tlie milky way; 
And that all have been wbirl’d above, afar, 

Tar from our k(‘n to a brighter star. 

'rijjit wlu n upon earth our Inmiau race 
(irew many, and from Pandora''^ box 
l'l(‘W evils abroad through ev'ery ])l}ice, 

And none could live without bars and locks ; 
Th<‘ii upwards ihe.sr* jnjrer b(*iiigs ilew, 

And .111*^1 ice reluctaiit and last witlalrew. 

But it were vain on the change to dwell, 

Ilegrels ai’(‘ not for gentle ihyme ; 

In sooth, tlie tale I have to tell. 

Uefers me back to that golden time. 

You base all perhaps hearil of the (iraces Three, 
Mure shall you know if you listen to mo. 


IkvilT IV. 

There was a spot on this green land, 

.More fair more heauteons none im’gl^ he, 
By nature e’er form’d, or art e’er jdannM, 
Where dwelt the sister (iraces Three ; 

So beauteous Avere tin y, oJi, Avho could dare, 
lo paint huAV wond’rouy bright and fair I 

But had I the skill of Praxiteles, 

Or Lawrence, or could enamel like Bone, 
lake Phidias, or like Chantrey please, 

P>y chisseling life and breath from stone, 
Their lieauliful forms would defy e'en then 
Both cliissel and pencil, as now' my pen. 

Ihe ^Icdici Venus I might compare, 

Or perfectest forms from ancient gem ; 

Or Canovtt’s ^’oims of Prenchified air ; 

, None fit to he serving maiils to them. 

And the soul of loA'e Avas in form and face, 
And it made each one a perfect Grace. 
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Their mansion was built of woridVous art, 
Embower’d in odorous woods it shone, 

With columns of verd-antiquc apart, 

And between them onyx and jasper stone ; 
Unlike our piles of cumbrous bricks, 

There was sapphire and ruby and sardonyx. 

The windows were each like the fiill-orb*d moon, 
Excepting they were of various hue ; 

There was boudoir and rich saloon, 

With floors inlaid with ormolu. 

And silver bells of many a sound, 

Sent music ever sweetly round. 

Hard by delicious gardens lay, 

And slopes and lakes and waterfalls, 

And silver fountains, at whose play 
The sweet birds sang tlunr madrigals ; 

And spotted leopards fawn'd around 
The gentle deer with harmless bound. 

There trees did grow of every kind. 

And every colour, and young and old, 

Witli sweeping l)ouuhs, ami silken rind, 

And leaves of hrightest green and gold ; 

Ami they howM their tops all link'd above, 

As if instinct with life and love. 

There* was the wonderful Talking Bird, 

There chanted the glorious Singing Tree, 

A s])rig wliereof, so it is averr'd, 

M as planted in garden of Araby ; 

"Jliere ever the Ycdlow Water play'd, 

In jets of topaz light array'd. 

And whemjver within tlic enchanted ground 
The Sisters laid their beauteous feel. 

The fountain tlirew its amber round, 

And the boughs threw off their concert sweet ; 
And the Talking Bird gan tales to tell, 

Whereof each word was a fastening spell. 

The Water, tlie Bird, and the Singing Tree, 
Wafted their spells to earth and to air, 

That it seem’d the pure Spirit of Chastity 
Alone stoori guardian angel there ; 

And Love himself, if thither lie came, 

First laid by his quiver and darts of flame* 

No boisterous Satyrs there were fouml, 

To frighten Nymphs in wanton freak ; 

But Cupid and Fayche went round and round, 
Link’d hand in hand— or, cheek to check, 

Lay painted in mirror of placid stream, 

The white swans lingering round their dream. 
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Orel* llic'ir hoads tlie rin^-dovrs ( Oi/d 
With necks uprais'd ; and in mid bound 
The playful fawn admiring stood ; 

And the leopard lay atretciril on the sunny ground, 
And show'd liis wliite breast to the luci<l air, 

Before that gentle sleeping pair. 

Venus ratno there with her team of Doves, 

W’henevei* she would her charms renew 
In the golden lymph — and bands of Loves 
Sported about in the sparkling dew 
That flow from the Yellow Fountain's spray, 

And dipp'd their bright wings therein alway. 

And thither thci Muses caiiiO full oft, 

And hand in hand with the Graces Three, 

Blended their voices clear and soft, 

And danced aroun<l the Singing Tree ; 

And the Fountain sent forth its silver tone, 

As ever they danced their cotillon. 

O, it was the very “ Bower of Bliss 
Nor was ever yet so fair domain, 

Tliat might upon earth he compared to this, 

Gf Potentate, Prince, or Sovereign — 

An<l visitants tveiit and visitants came, 

And some there are I yet must name. 

Paut V. 

O, had you seen the glorious fete 

The Graces gave — the month was May ; 

And open flew the ivory gate. 

And Beauty walk’d therein alvyay; 

For never on earth may you hope to se* 

JSince tlien so fair a company. 

But thither nnr Naiad nor Nymph repair’d, 

Nor Gofldes*^. ho^^Mu* of high degree, 

That with the sweet Zephyrs might bo compar’d ; 

For likest were they to the Graces Three, — 

So like, that in record of ancient book, 

'J'lieyVe put for oacli otlier — as authors mistook. 

I know there are some, and of early date, 

'I'hat strangely (both Latin and (ireek) perplex 
And mislead the world, as they boldly slate 
The Zephyrs were of the ruder sex, 
iVnd tlie blunder goes on from year to year. 

And from scholar to scholar thro’ classic I-rempriere. 

'I'hnt error this laic must now correct, 

'Tis obtain'd from surest chronicle ; 

But autliors should lie more circumspect, 

Put together, not he content to spell. 

'File tale I tell is most sure, and writ 
In Arabic, Hebrew, and clioice Sausciit. 
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They wore softest and gentlest^ most feminine, 

And groups of Loves ahoiit them flew, 

And play'd witli their ventures gauzy and fine, 

Of the rose and tlie pearl and the sapphire blue, 
That floated all free, and crisping bright. 

In the flickering beams of the golden light. 

Oh, the Graces and Zephyrs ! were never seen 
Sisters more fondly link'd than they, 

111 silken saloon, or on flowery green, 

Ever together by night and by day. 

A stronger love there never might be, 

Than between the fair Zephyi*s and Graces Tliree- 

Throngh the flowery gardens breathed soft air, 

The Zephyrs walk'd round each loveliest spot, 
And planted aneinoiiies cverywliere, 

For tlio flower was their Forget me not." 

And the Graces said — ‘‘ This place slmll take 
The Zepliyrs’ soft name for friendship's sake. 

Your names ho carved on every tree, 

Yours be these gardens, grove, and wood ; 

Our mansion be Zephyr Lodge, and we 
W ill form but one gentle sisterhood." 

But, alas I how wishes oft come to nought, 

Thougli Love and Friendsliip breathe the thought. 

The Zephyrs, liie truth must he confess’d, 

As the Ciraces themselves, though gentle, yet 
Had a trifle too much, though scarcely express'd— 
Of the wanton air — O no, the coipiette I 
And their eyes gave a look, as eyes sometimes do 
That have often glanced over a billet*doux. 

Indeed it was said, and perchance with truth. 

That often flirtations J»ad taken ]»lace 
Between more than one, aiwl a curly youth 
Of blustering noisy rgee : 

Another proof, if the fact he so. 

That Beauty oft worketh a u orld of woe. 


Paiii VI. 

King yEolus, he was a surly crone, 

And he lived by the sf^ in a windy cave, 

’Mid thr* comfortless blai^, and the dreary moan, 
That ever came off the roaring wave— 

'Twas in charge of him and Ids burly sons 
To keep the winds pent in bags and tuns. 

Blit though they kept them in barrels and bags, 

So careless were they of their mighty charge, 
That they often leak’d, and were split to rags 
By the winds rushing out, and thus set at large* 
And their vessels at best they seldom kept tight, 
And in quarrels oft turned the spigots for spite. 
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The Graces* 

For quarrelsome they as the sea’s wild foam, 

Both father and sons a turbulent race ; 

And oft drove each other from house and home, 
And their sport was to fly in each other’s face. 
But th(»ir greatest joy was in stall and steed, 

For tlieir mares were all of the whirlwind breed. 

Ofi they plied up tljeir bags as a fancy car, 

And away they swept over the stormy clift— 
liach shot from the goal like a sliooting star, 
Whether mare, or proud griffin, or hippogriff; 
Thus the sons of old ^liolus carried the bags 
All over the world, with their fleetest nags. 

Now it chanced one day, in the midst of a race, 
That Boreas, nearing these beauteous grounds, 
l)n»w up his reins, and slacken’d his pace, 

To listen awhile to the wrafted sounds 
'i'lial came from the voices of that sweet choir 
That sang in the Ciraces’ own boudoir. 

The jMu^es were singing alternate rhyme — 
Hermes l(‘an'd over Apollo’s chair, 

And pointed the notes, and beat the time, 

And oft with new energy humm’d the air: 

For he ha<l both given the lyre, and skill 
lo play it, and was the best master still. 

But the /ej)hyrs and Graces to verdant shade, 

To (ell tladr sweet tales, had wander’d away, 
And then hy a crystal stream were laid, 

^^'hile on the ereen. herbage their vestures lay; 
And llit*ir beautiful limbs were. Imlf in the stream, 
Half above, and lit by the leafy gleam. 

O Titian, bright was the splendid glow, 

And th{^ lu'arly tints thy pencil threw. 

When Dian’s nymphs did their soft limbs throw 
By the stream that kiss’d celestial hue, — 

But little beseemeth it even to think 
Of the beauty that lay by that water’s brink. 

Now Boreas he had been searching round 
The thick plantations, both far and near, 

If entrance therein there might be found; 

And linding none, — like a pioneer, 

He broke bis rude way, auft in luckless hour. 
Came in full gaze of tlie secret bower. 

O it forcetli me even with tears to weep, 

'J’hat over there should intruders bo 
Whore Beauty rests — ^awuke or in sleep, 

That innocence is not safe and free — 

So rudely rough .Boreas burst bis way 

I'o the spot where tlie Zephyrs awd Graces lay* 
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So Boreas boro Iior away in bis arms : — 

What Ladies should do in a ease like this, 

Little know I ; — but cries and alarms 

Are smother’d sometimes by a gentle kiss, 

And cries are not always meant to be heard, 

When the suit and the scheme have been first preferr’d. 

It was hinted before, that Favoniii’s eye 

Might perhaps have glanced at a hillet-doiix ; 

And liad Boreas not been a lover — j)ray, why 
Did he stop in mid race ? — but, as lovers do. 

He seized oi\ bis prey, not unwilling, and bore 
Tlie young Zephyr away in a whirlwind and four. 

You Maidens, that may hereafter mean 

To fly with sweet youths, — O, fear not how fast ; 
I'or what is a trip to (irretiia Clreen, 

To a fly in a whirlwind, a ride with the blast ? 
Would yon leave your pursuers far, far behind, 

Tor the old wings of lovc^ take the wings of the wind. 


Sl'/te GtaceSm 

l-p started the Graces, and hastily drew 

Their vestures around them, and bounded away ; 

Up started the Zephyrs — but none of them flew 
So fast, as if fialf inclin’d to stay : 

And the youngest lost time at her toilet, through fright, 
By Boreas caught at the moment of flight. 


1»M<T VII. 

Now i’vo soavchM every record through and titrough, 
And never liave yet been able? to h'arn, 

Whither tlie.se sister Zepliyrs flew : 

'J'o the Graces alone must I therefore tuni ; 

And strange is the secpiel I have to tell, 

And ril vouch for the truth of tlie ('hronicle. 

They sliut themselves up long years and years, 

Long years was fast closed the ivory gale ; 

And in closed boudoir, with sighs and tears, 

They bewail'd their shame, both early and late ; 
And the Singing Tree, and the Talking Bird, 

If they sang and still talkM, were no longer hcanl. 

Daik sorrow consumeth beauty fast. 

As the canker eats into the fairest rose ; 

And Beauty, bow bright soe’er, to lust 
Must be fed with joy and sweet repose ; 

Like u flower that gentlest mni«lons*raise, 

And feed with soft looks and tender gaze?. 

Now, half a long century lia<l pass'd away, 

Nor yet had tliey their grief foiv.ook ! 

It was a fresh nunny morn of May, 

When they chanced in a mirror awhile to look ; 

. And they startled to view their own wrclchofl plights, 
.And for once they thought themselves perfect frights. 





The Graces, 5:3.3 

Their chocfKs they were furrowM, their ffyes were re<!, 

AikI their shapes were not what onte they wore ; 

And the tints of rose and pearl wen; tied, 

And the gloss^ it )iad loft their golden hair ; 

And ilie Talking Bird, when they ventured out, 

Instead of sweet praise began to flout. 

How few there be of the gj‘nth*r s(*x, 

Could bear in themselves such change to feel ; 

Who take an nlarin at the smallest specks, 

'J'hat over the face of their beauty steal : — 

Nor wonder — for beauty is woniairs best dower, 

And gives lier dominion, and strength, and power. 

The (Iraces they ponder'd deep and lontr. 

For fain their l>c*auty they would restore, 

I'or the present lo'^s was the greater wrong, 

IMore than all their sorrow and shame liefore ; 

And at length lltey vo'^olved for ever to go 
From scenes that had witness’d their bliss and woe. 

To the as they saimt<‘r*d by. one day 

The drooping sisters their case prefeir’d ; 

Since lu*i<i wo may not, we cannot stay, 

Where shall we fly to? ‘^ay, sweet Bird." 

’I’o the (.'ity of l ashion, uo fly,*’ qiiotli ho, 

And tin* strain was ta’en uj) hy the Singitig Tree. 

PAin VIll. 

About this very time the ^ce of niankiiKl, 

That had long h*ft the woods, and airainst the rough oak 
Had rulihM oil' tlicir tails that dangleil behind, 

And had learnM to walk upright, and language spoke, 

Had wuudrously thriven, built cities and towns, 

And hid where their tails grew with coats and gowns. 

They had reach’d such high fame, that the jealous strange god 
That govern'd Olympus, sent Plnebirs, and Pan, 

And Hermes, with pipe and with lyre and rod, 

To amuse, and s)>y out the proceedings of man ; 

But small their reward, for their (lodships divine 
\Vere sent to look after their cattle and swine- 

Fine temph»s they built, but shook oft* the yoke 
Of Olympus ; and though for decency's sake 
They worsbipp’d the Ciods, 'twas witli smell and with smoke, 
That soon made the old jovial Dynasty shake. 

They oiit-did his thunder, and vices by scores, 

Excepting they bad not so many amours. 

The Deities soim left the earth, one by one ; 

To bis courscviii the Zodiac, Pluebus up- flew, 

And his new- furnished chariot put up in the Sun, 

And tvas never more seen. Even Bacchus withdrew, 

But men seized on bis grapes— away flew witli a scowl 
The old Goddess of Wisdom, but left her owb 
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There was one vast City above the rest, 

Where Fashion was Queen, and set up her large seliool, 
Whore Intellect march’d upon stills from the nest, 

And Nature was held hut a dolt and fool. 

And Fashion made laws for the brains and sliapes, 

To re-form men once more to the image of apes. 

Part IX. 

The Graces look’d over their Cabinet, 

And made up a casket of things most rare, 

Pearl, diamond, and amethyst, ruby, and jet. 

Such things they were wont to admire, not wear ; 

For their beauty was perfect, all excellent, 

Nor needed the aid of ornament. 

Ill the City of Fashion *twas otherwise thought, 

And the Graces had learn’d that sea-kings and quec*ns 
Were welcome the more the more they brought, 

And that few could live there without ways and means. 
They had lieard too the saying, If hither you come, 
’Twere beet you had something under your tliuinh.” 

Now the Graces arrived, though how they went 
We are nowhere told, at their new abode 
In the City of Fashion — and instantly sent 

For a jeweller first, then a niarchand do modcM, 

And, as plenty of gold they hnlged in the Biuik, 

They were visited shortly by persons of rank. 

But it must be confess’d their journey, fresh air, 

And new hopes excited by all they had learn’d, 
Restored their lost beauty, e’en made them more fair, 

And the tints of rose, pearl, and vermilion returnM ; 
And, as they had servants and equipage, 

Who but the Graces were all the rage ? 

O Fashion is but a wayward queen, 

O Praise, it soon turns to scorn and scoff! 

Some envious Dowagers soon, I ween, 

Discover’d their daughters didn’t go off, 

And envied the Graces, for youth and man, 

Wherever they went, still after them ran. 

Iheir complexions, ’twas whisper’d, were hut paste, 

Their gentle movoment an awkward swing ; 

They were thick in the ankles, and 'lildo in the waist ; 

^ And that bend in their hacks was a horrid thing. 

The nose was too straight, and a squint was well liid 
By a down-looking eye, and a drooping lid. 

Then, O the poor Graces, what change ensned f 
There was buckram and tiifanv, steel and bone, 

They were padded and Incc«l, and patch'd and glued. 

Till they ha<ln’t one limb they could call their own ; 
And Dowagers form’d a Committco of taste, 

To straighten their backs, and wasp in their waist. 
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With your hour-glass shapes, sweet maidens, ho\vav<? 

Of the parasol, and balloons of gyrnp ; 

Remember how Vestris was lifted in air, 

And one-half of her went to her own Olymp, 

And the other came pirouetting down, 

And since then her legs only have walk’d the town. 

r tender feet in stocks were set. 

And twisted, until with great eclat, 

They accomplish’d the spinning pirouette, 

And twirl’d the doini queue, de chat. 

And the Maitre d’Ecole, of his ancient rare, 

Retain’d half the taih and the whole grimace?. 

Their bosoms were flatten’d like hoanls, to swell 
No longer with pity and love — because 
The scraggy old Dowagers knew very vvell 

Their own were like gridirons cover’d with ganzo. 

O Phidias, but for that chisscl of thine, 

Who would know that the (iraces were ever divine ! 

Thus Hvi»ig ’mong mortals, and living as they, 

Though sprung of a pure immortal birth, 

They could not die — yet a sort of decay 
. Came over forms tilings of earth. 

Tlieir cheeks grew pale, and lovers look’d shy, 

And tlieir beauty, alas! it was passing by. 

Sad objects of pity were now the three — 

One was laid up with a twisted spine, 

One lay on a coucli from sln*er ennui, 

And one it was thought was in a decline ; 

And they all were under the hands of quacks, 

Who rubb’d them most dreadfully sore on the backs. 

Rut they could not die, — and ’twas lucky for them, — 

But Jupiter, h(*aring the state of their case. 

Sent Iris from Heaven — she touch’d but the hem 

Of their robes — and away flew flounce, bustle, and brace ; 
Then breathing more free, an ambrosial air 
They inhaled, and that moment invisible were. 

Iris’s bow was one end in a cloud, ♦ 

Tlie other stretch'd over the skirts of the tOAvn ; 

So thither they hasten’d unseen by tlie crowd. 

And mounting the bow, threw their linery down, 

Fresh beaiity assumed, no, never to wane. 

And quitting Uiiis earth, never reach’d it again ; 

Though some say the Graces are faintly seen 
Sporting e’en now on a summer’s day. 

Twisting the pink, and blue, and green, 

In Iris’s bow, with the golden ray ; 

Thai they shoot to and fro, and sometimes lielit 
On earth for a moment, ami leave it bright. 
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Taut X. 

Centuries more liave passed away, — 

What has become of that fair domain, 

Wliere the Graces’ iiiaiision of beauty lay? 

All was deserted, both grove and plain ; 

And forests grew round, so dark a skreen, 

That long was the spot unknown, unseen. 

W^as the Golden Fountain playing there, 

Throwing its amber jets around ? 

Talk’d tlie sweet Bird to the desert air ? 

W^afted the Tree vain music round ? 

All may conjecture — but none relate, 

For none ever pass’d the ivory gale. 

Centuries more liave been pas^^llg by — 

The sheltering forests are cut away, 

The mansion exposed to the wond’ring eye, 

The Garden, Bird, 'IVee, ainl Founlain’s play : 

Tiien Avarice entered — The groves must fall — 

A miserlv churl became lord of all. 

9 

And the Talking Bird? he twisted his neck, 

He pick’d him and roasted — nay, twirl’ll the spit ; 

But the Singing Tree was a better spec, 

For he cut it and sold it bit bv bit. 

Its virtue be found — it went to llie Trade, 

And musical boxes thereof were made. 

And tlie Yellow Water — where went it awa,y? 

It \vent to the shops all the country round, 

By gallons and (piarts, — and to tliis very day 
Is the Birmingham laccpier so much renowned, 

And so fond are inarikind of what looks like gold, 

But really is not, that it readily sold, 

A century more— and the Churl’s cold Gliost 
Came to the fountain, and found it ilry — 

And with him there came a Demon host. 

O they howl with tlie blasts, as around they fly ! 

Foul Demons and Ghosts each other dodge, 

Through the casements and hollows of Wind* whistle Lodge. 

O! Wind-whistle Lodge is an awful place— 

When tbf5 Graces lived there ’twas notso, 

But wore a sunny and smiling face — 

But the Zephyrs came and brought it woe. 

Then Boreas after the Zephyrs came, 

And now the wild Winds their Inheritance claim. 
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SIIAKSI*] 

\Vi:i»T Jiavo we — or in 
that lay “ too deep for tears” — gazed 
pale on Juliet, and Ophelia, and 
Cordelia, and l)esdeinoiia--ns we 
saw them in sufl’ering and in sorrow 
—like fair ereatiires going to sacri- 
fice — led on — slowly, step hy step — 
or sometimes with a hurried motion 
— to death. And, one after another, 
we saw them die. Juliet in distrac- 
tion, vainly draining the dregs of 
that fatal cuj> tlnit Iiad frozen the 
heart-blood of Romeo — hy sliarper 
death expiring on his hosom — and, 
with Inn* liushand, buried in one 
tomb ! Ophelia, her poor wits gone, 
even like tlie tlowers she seattered, 
down to th(‘ trrave on a clear stream- 
let, floating like a Swan ! ('ordelia, 
with ‘‘ lioly water from h4!r heavenly 
eyes,” bathing tin* brow of her mad 
father, till, like dew through a smil- 
ing calm shed by Mercy, it sank 
with healing into his brain*, and Lear 
almost became whole,” And we saw 
him bearing in his daughter from 
tlieir prison-cell in his arms ; and we 
heard ” Ainl my poor Fool is hang- 
ed !” his heart-strings crack as he 
gave up the ghost. iJcMieniona, the 
(Jentle, the Immaculate, she who 
was 

“ WooM, won, ;i!nl wed, and innidn'tl 
hytliuMi) 

Immortal is the memory of the 
Martyrs. ]Vor call them beings of 
an imaginary world. Piiantoms are 
they of this our human life. Kiiow- 
est thou not that such trials liave 
been undergone by many creatures 
clothetl in the robes of dust — by 
('’hristiau wtmien jnirified by the. 
fires of nllliction that consumed 
tiieir bodies but to b*t their spirits 
escape to heaven } Ibnbudyiugs in 
ideal forms, by genius in.**pired by 
a holy faith in the revelation of na- 
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lure, were those loveliest creations, 
of \ irtues that have their empire be- 
neath the “ common light of day,” 
and arc entlironed in many a loveli- 
est bosom alive in the chaste warmth 
of innocence I *Tih thus that poetry 
ministers to religion. The saints in 
her calendar, are they not holy ? And 
may they not be blamelessly wor- 
sliipped in spirit and in truth ? 

Hermione — Imogen — IMiranda— 
ye too are Piiantoms whose features 
seem to darken or to brighten with 
shadow' or sml^hiIle of our own 
clime I How luany a widowed and 
mxriiihled mother — even some hum- 
ble Hermione — in dim seclusion 
wears weej)ingly, but uncomplain- 
ingly, away her Jong, foi>akeiJ, soli- 
tary years! Nor e\er blessed with 
sight of lliose she hath so yearned 
ouee more to see, been canied lilie 
a fallen statue to the tomb — “ palm 
to palm up{>n its breast'.” Woful, 
Imogen, wmi* thy wanderings among 
“ autres \a'-l ami deseits idle;” most 
strange tlivdeatli-like slumbers in the 
cave, where tliose \oung Nobles of 
Nature their fair Fidele's corpse with 
iluwers be‘*lrewe<l ; ghastly, on the 
bosom of what thou tboiightest thy 
murdered I'o.sthiiinus, thy lialf-awa- 
Kened sleej); and much, ere closed thy 
weary pilgrimage , thy sobbing heart 
<*ii(iured v\' this hard world’s" worst 
grief. But wide over the roaring seas 
our ships traverse, and many a faith- 
ful heart, as young as thine, they 
bear to jourueyings wild and ventu- 
rous — all in the face of disease and 
death— in the grim heart of many an 
uncouth, bavbaiivus land. A wild 
and wondrous lot was thine, O star- 
eyed daughter of tite Enchanted Lsle ! 
Happiness wafted thee away on Iier 
wings from that stormy straml, to let 
thee dri»p down nniong thy own 
new-discovered kind in a far oft Iia- 


* C’hnrnott*ris(irH of \Vonie?i, IMornI, Poetical. aioI Historical; witli tiity vl^nctlc 

ftchiiif;*!. By IMrs Juine^oii. fii two volumes. Lundoii ; .SaiiuJcr'* johI Otb’v. 
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ven, where Love was to guard tliy 
life in perpetual peace ! And doth 
the earth hold no more sn(?h children 
of lonely Nature, who, under her be- 
nign provision, have grown up to 
miraculous beauty, and brought into 
cities, like birds by a wind, have 
won to themselves the eyes of ad- 
miration all softened bjr love ! 

But Shakspeare rejoiced some- 
times to sing a lowlier and a livelier 
strain— to shew our common life 
with its sunniest southern aspect, all 
teeming with blossoms and truitage 
^blossoms to be woven into wreaths 
and garlands of joy— fruitage, 

** not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food 

for fruitage, say at once, females, 

** For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisse*?, tears, and 
smiles !” 

Weave carried in among his — Co- 
medies; and what Bevies of Beauty ! 
We mingle witli the gay creatures 
of our element,** in parlours, and 
boudoirs, and drawing-rooms, and 
halls, and gardens, anu beneath the 
porticoes of pillared palaces, *among 
the graces, the elegancies, the orna- 
ments, the decorations, the hixuries, 
the splendours, the magnificencies of 
life, all made rich by the most rare 
andexquisiteculturc. We breathethe 
air of high life, rightly so called ; and 
hear melodious noises attuned to 

fancies high and noble,” warbling 
from Hlied throats that tower from 
foll-bosomM busts, and bearing lofty 
heads all-glorious with thick-rluster- 
ing ringlets, freely confined within 

webs of woven air,** or fragrant 
wantoning with the enamoured wind, 
artlessly, except that their glossy 
blackness is bcaropt with diamonds, 
or the pale pearls lie subdued amid the 
glittering auburn. Daughters of gen- 
tlemen — ladies indeed — ducheWs 
with coronets — princesses— queens 
with imperial crowns, who, by their 
native loveliness beautify their state, 
and whose state dignifies their love- 
liness, making ** it a thing so majes- 
tica),** that the proudest Hp would in 
lowly reverence kiss its footstool, or 
the hem of its garment, — as the Ap- 
parition settlea Into stillness, like 
a cloud, or went floating by in the 
colour of sunset. 


But we hate exaggeration ; and if 
that paragraph bo over gorgeous, par- 
don It, we pray you, for the sake of 
“ Much ado about Nothing.” 

But before we get into our criti<iue, 
if critique it may bo called, which 
critique is none, what ineaneth the 
Lady whose work we use for our 
text-book, or rather as a well-head 
with a perennial ilow, from wliieli 
we deduce, whenever the sliallowcr 
source of our genius runs dry,and di- 
vert the ‘‘ fragrant lymph’* into many 
a meandering rill, till our page smiles 
green as a variegated meadow a week 
afore merry liay-time — what nieari- 
etb the gracious lady by ” Characters 
of Intellect r” She means that, in some 
women, intellect is the dominant 
power — the most conspicuous in the 
constitution of the cliaracter. You 
would not say it was so in Ophelia, 
though that simple anil sunny ilower 
loved to look uptolhesky; andtiiongli 
she utters things that would appear to 
be oven the product of geniii**. V'oii 
would not say it w.as so in Cordelia, 
whose chara(‘ter was all afl’ection, and 
the love! iestofall affections, filial piety 
— her thoughts being sentiments — 
ami theperformance of duty with her 
easy and sure as by an instinct. You 
would notsay it was so in Desdemona, 
the albaccomplisbed, for she meekly 
made such total surrender of Ijer- 
self to Othello, with all lier feelings 
and faculties, as could not liaie 
been with a woman of high aud com- 
manding intellect, tiiough with such 
there may be total abandonment ; 
but that is very different from sur- 
render. Juliet, again, Iiad fine ta- 
lents, but she was a passion- kindled 
child of imagination, with fiame-co- 
loured tlioughts. But you may say 
so of Beatrici; and Hosalind, and 
Portia and Isabella, “ of whom it is 
our hint to speak.” In them, intel- 
lect is ever seen working wonders 
ill unihon, more or less beautiful, 
with tlie loveliest attributes of the 
female character. Mrs Jameson 
classes them together by that de- 
signation, because, when compared 
with others, they arc at once <lis- 
tinguished by their mental superi- 
ority. " Thus,” she says fmedy, “ in 
Portia, it is intellect kindled into 
exercise by a jioetical imagination — 
in Isabel, it is intellect elevated by 
religious principle— -In Beatrice, in- 
tellect overruled by spirit— in Uosa- 
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lind, intellect softened by sensi- 
bility.” 

Butliow like you Beatrice? You 
agree with uh iu disliking satirical, 
sarcastic women. One reason of our 
joint dislike is, that their intellectual 
is almost always as low as their mo- 
^ral character; so that our dislike, 
you perceive, is a mixture of con- 
tempt and disgust. The subject of 
their'supposed wit is the foibles and 
frailties of their friends. But their 
friends being, of course, common- 
place people, and though vulgar, no- 
ways distinguished, even by their 
vulgarity, from the other vulgar per- 
sons with whom they live, their 
foibles and frailties cannot be such 
as to furnish matter even for such 
poor wit as theirs; and instead of .any 
thing of the truly satiiical sort, they 
give vent merely to crude ])ieees, 
larger «)r smaller, of stupid ill-nature, 
the ofloiir of which is exceedingly 
unpleasant in it*«elf, and more un- 
bearable from being, nine cases out 
of ten, aceom[)anied in utterance 
with a very had breath, as if tlie 
Kcolfer fed exclusively on oiU(ni-<. 

But Beatrice is a bright, hold, joy- 
ous being, who lives in the best so- 
ciety ; and w(i do not fnid that slie 
iniicli ahu‘*’es any but b('r eciuuls — 
we may not say Inu* ])etters, for xve 
lind none such in tlie Play. She is 
well-born and well-bred, a lady from 
snood to slipper — the cbild, if we 
mistake not, of Antonio, brculier to 
Leonato, governor of Messina. True 
that hercoz, Hero, paints a sr<I pic- 
ture of her, while s!ie lies couching 
iu the ^‘pleached bower;” and per- 
haps there may be loo much trut’o. 
in it ; but the limner lays it on tbiek 
for a special purpose, ami it is a most 
unfavourable likeness — 

“ Ih rn, 15 tit nature never frainM a wo- 
ni rill's )n‘art 

Of proiulcr sttilV than that of Beatrice : 
Disdain and «corn ride sparklinj; in her 

i'Ves, 

IS!i>i|)visiijg what they look on; and her 
wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : bhc e.annot 
love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection. 
She is so self-cMideared. 

Urs* Sure, f think so ; 

And therefore, eertaiiily, It were not 
good 
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She knew liK Jove, leit she make sport at 
it. 

IJi ro. Why, yon speak truth : I never 
yet saw man, 

IIow wise, how noble, young, howrarely 
featur'd, 

But she would spell him backward : if 
fair-faced, 

She'd swear, tie* gentleman should be her 
sister; 

If black, why natniv, drawing of an aii- 
tiek, 

Alade :i foul blot : if tall, a lance ill- 
hofido'l : 

n hj\v, an agate vtrry vilely cut; 

If >p.'*.'ikini;, why, a vane blown with all 
winds ; 

If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
S.) tui‘ns rln* every man the wrong ‘^ide 
o‘it ; 

\iid never ^iven to trntli and virtue, that 
Whicli siinjdeness and merit jmrcha'teth. 
/ V.s\ .Sure, sure, such « nrpinn is not 
cominendalde. 

lino, Xo ; not to Ik* so odd, and from 
all fa'iliion^. 

As Be.'Urirt* is, cannot be commendable; 
But who dale tell her so/ if I shoidtl 
speak, 

Slic’d mock me into air ; O, she would 
laiii^h me 

Out of myself, press me to death \\itU 
wdU’’* 

On ovGrhoaving all this, Beatrice 
exclaims — 

‘‘ Wliat du* is in mine ears? Can this be 
ti ne i 

1 n»r pride and ‘-corn condemn’d 
so much /■’ 

Me feel at once, that though 
proud and scornful more than ia 
quite proper or roasonahio in any 
young lady, Beatrice has not been 
aware of the degree of her guilt, 
niid that she, neith«*r studied the art 
or seieuee of being disagreeable— 
nor practised it according to its theo- 
retical principles. She has all her 
life long been saying sharp things 
from a kindly disposition, from de- 
lijrht in the ludicrous ; “ give and 
take,” has still been the spirit of her 
bearing, in skirmish or in pitch-bat- 
tle ; It cannot be said of her, — 

She hiujfhs at scars who never felt a 
wound 

for, though skilful of fence, no 
swordswomaii can parry every 
thrust; and she always contends for 
victory “ schm /c.< reo!es tie Uirjucrre^ 
Of Rll her butts, flic chiVf is Bene- 
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diek. Now Bouotlitk, tJioij*?!! 
have generally tin* worst of it, is 
Boraetiines, we think, the aggressor; 
and even if he never be, Beatrice 
knows he is still expecting her attack, 
of course on h is guard, and ready for 
the assault with foil or rapier. 

It is plain to the dullest eye 
and 'meanest capacity, that a 
tual ioclination had commenced be- 
fore the opening of the play.’* They 
arc not in love ; but Beatrice thinks 
him a pro})er man, and he is never 
an hour out of her head. ‘‘ I pray 
you, is SiGMOR Moxtanto returned 
from the wars, or no ? lie set up 
his bills here in Messina and chal- 
lenged Cupid at the diglit ; and iiiy 
uncle’s Fool reading the challenge, 
subscribed for Cupid, and challenged 
him at the bird-bolt. I pray you, 
how many hath he killed and eaten in 
these wars ? But how many hath he 
killed, for indeed I promised to eat 
all of his killing?’'* She knew he 
was brave as his sword. But the 
witty witch would have her will, and 
must be jibing. Leonato, fearing the 
messenger in?iy have liglit tlioiights 
of her, says, “ You must not be 
mistaken In my niece ; there is a kind 
of merry war betwixt Sigiiior Bene- 
dick and her ; they never meet, but 
there is a skirmish of wU between 
tiiein.** He was about to return from 
the wars after some considerable 
absence ; and Beatrice was breathing 
iicrsclf with a little preparatory 
pastime, and keeping her hand in fur 
the encounter. ** In the unprovoked 
hostility with which she fails upon 
him in his absence, in the perti- 
nacity of her satire, there is cer- 
tainly,*! says Mrs Jameson, “ great 
argument that he occupie.s more of 
her thoughts than she would have 
been willing to confess, even to her- 
self.” In the same manner. Benedick 
betrays a lurking partiality for his 
fascinating enemy ; he shews that he 
has looked upon her with no care- 
less eye, when he says, ‘‘ There’s 
her cousin” (Hero's), ** an she were 
not possessed with afury^ excels her 
as much in beauty as the first of May 
does the last of December.” Pos- 
sessed by a fury !” language scarcely 
consistent with the usages of the 
Parliament of Love. The honourable 
gentleman ought to have been called 
to.oitier; he is, at least, fair game. 
But hts praise of her beauty is ex* 


(lijiHitc, and proves that illiad ihrill- 
c<l through liis heart. 

But though Beatrice had a lui King 
liking for “ Sigiiior Montaiito,*’ w(f 
do not believe that she often— if at 
all — had thought of him as a hus- 
band. She enjoyed her own wit too 
much to think of such a serious 
matter. And a chaster creature* 
never breathed — not to be cold. 
Wit was with her a self-sunicing 
passion. Ilow Uvv Hue features 
must have kindled at its flashes ! 

Ilraf. Wfio, I pray you, is his ,'om- 
paiiitut ^ 

3/r>‘s. IIo is most in tbo t*i»nj»;uiy (»t 
tlip ri^lit nolvlp (’laiidio. 

/it Ilf, (> Ia)nl ! In* will liaiiy: upoti liim 
liki* a illsoasr ; In* is .•nooiipi* taught than 
the pi'slileiitT, arnl tbr taU<*r i jiiis |>n‘SLMit> 
ly inacl. (?o«l help l1»« iioblp ('Uuilio' if 
he. hare Cfuujht the Jicunfirhy it will cost 
him a thousaiiii poiiml rrc* he be ciirc'l.’' 

But though Beatrice, if yoti take 
our word for it, had never thought 
(»f marrying Btmedick stnne evening 
or other, yet, like all other young 
ladies, sin; hail considered the sub- 
ject of marriage in the abstract, and 
had come to have a very tolerable 
understanding of its various bear- 
ings. 

WijU, niero, I hope to H’o you 
one clay fitted with* a husband. 

Jivaf. Nut till (iod make iiii'ii of bouio 
other metal than earth. Would it not 
grieve a tvoinan to he overni.'Olered uitli 
a piece of valiant du't ? to make an ar- 
count of lier life to a rloil of wayward 
mail? No, uriele, I'll none : Adam's sons 
are my brethren ; and truly, I hold it a 
sin to match in iny kindred. Hear me, 
Hero; wooing, wedding, and repenting, 
is ns a Scotch jig, a measure, and Xi 
citixpie-pace : the timt euit is hot and 
hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
tasth^d ; the wedding, inanncrly-inodest, 
is a nicsisure full of state and ancientry ; 
and then coinrs repeiitanee, and, with his 
bad legs, falls into the einque-pats? faster 
and faster, till be sink into his grave.'* 

There is something very kindly in 
all thiB contem|)t of iiiarriage. Nor 
did “ Lady Disdain** suppoKe that 
any rational person would credit her 
atittnupiial asMCverations. What su- 
perior young lady ever professes a 
rooted reHohition to marry ? They 
all disown ‘‘the soft impeachment,” 
and were they believed, the old oud 
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new worlds would be caterwauling 
with old maids. Beatrice knew that 
she would have to be married at 
last, like tlie rest of her unfortunate 
sex, but ’tvvas not even like a cloud 
her inarriage day, but quite beyond 
tlie visible liorizon. Of it she had not 
even a dim idea ; therefore came her 
warm wit irijets and gushes from her 
untamed heart. It is sincere, and in 
“ )ueasuieless conUmt’* she enjoys 
her triumphs. Marry when she may, 
she will not be forsworn. She has 
but us(m 1 her pretty oath by yea 
and nay,” and (hjpid in two words 
will justify the fair apostate in any 
court of Hymen. 

Hut *tis dilVerent with Benedick. 
'When you hear a man perpetually 
diuuinir it into your cars that he is 
deteniiiiicd to die a bachelor, you 
set him d<»wn at once as a liar. Vou 
then begin, if he be not simply a 
lilockhcad, to ask yoursedf what he 
means by forcing on you siicli un- 
j)ro\oked I'aheliood, and you are 
ready with an answer — ‘‘ He is in 
lov(!.” He secs bis danger. A wild 
not far off, is opening its jaws 
to devour him ; and to keep up his 
courage, lie jests abotit horns, AVhy 
must Benedick be ever philosophiz- 
ing against marriage r’ The bare, 
the naked idea of it haunts him like 
a ghost. In s^nte of all his bravado 
he knows lie is a doomed man. “ I 
will not be sworn b'.it love may traus- 
f or 111 me to an oysttM* ; but I’ll take 
my oath on it, till he have made au 
oyster of me, lie sliall never make 
me such a fool.” He then paints a 
]ncture of imaginary excellence, and 
in the very midst of his fancies he 
is ninnifestly thinking <if Beatrice — 
“ Mild, or come not near her.” There 
dashed upon him the fare “ of one 
])ossessed by a Fury,” hut yct“ benu- 
til’ul as tlie first of May,” 

“ 1 would not marrV her,” quoth 
Benedick (“ Nobotly axed you sir, 
she said,”) “ though she were en- 
dowed witli all tlnit Adam had left 
liim before he transgressed ; she 
would have made Hercules have 
turned spit; yea, and have eleft his 
club to make the fire too. Come, talk 
not of her; you shall find her the 
inb^rnal Ate iu good apparel. 1 would 
to (old, some scholar would conjure 
her ; for, certainly, while she is here, 
a man may live as quiet fii heli, as 
in a sanctuary; and people sin upon 
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piirpo.^c, because ibey would go thi- 
ther ; so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, 
and perturbation follow her.” 

Poo— poo— poo — what is all this? 

** She had misused him past all en- 
durance,” not thinking that he had 
been liimscif; yet really she was 
not so bitter bad upon him as he 
says — he is manifestly more mortified 
than any man would have been, if 
fairly out of love ; and believing (oh ! 
the simpleton,) that she spoke her 
sincere sentiments, he has the folly 
to say to Don Pedro, “ I cannot en- 
dure my Lady Tongue.” 

But we admire Benedick. “ In 
him,” says Stevens, lighlly, “ the 
wit, the humorist, the gentleman, 
and the soldier are combined.” We 
admire him so much, that we are 
delighted to laiigli at him, when made 
the happy \ictiiii of that most crafty 
and plot upon his celibacy, 

whicii is followed uith such instant 
and signal .sticces**. Benedick is a 
modest man. H(‘ has no suspicion 
that Beatrice, beautiful as the First 
of May, (tlie day is often biting,) 
cares for him but to torment him; 
and the moment he is led to believe 
she loves him, he is ready to leap 
out of his skin and his vows of ce- 
libacy, and without ceremony, even 
in that rtindition, to l(.*ap into her 
arms. 

“ Infinite skill,” says Mrs Jame.son, 
** as well as humour, is shewn in 
making this ])air of airy beings the 
exact counterpart of each other ; 
but of the two ]>ortrait3, that of Be- 
nedick is ])y far the more pleasing, 
because the independence and easy 
indifference of temper, the laughing 
defiance of love and marriage, the 
satirical freedom of expression com- 
mon to both, are. more becoming to 
the masculine than to the feminine 
character. Any woman might love 
sucli a cavalier as Benedick, and be 
proud of his adection ; his valour, bis 
wit, and his gaiety, sit so gracefully 
upon liim ; and his light scoffs against 
the power of love are but just suffi- 
cient to vendor more poignant the 
conquest of this ” heretic in dispite 
of beauty.” But a man might well 
be pardoned who should shrink from 
encountering such a spirit as that of 
Beatrice, unlessjindeea, he had ‘‘ ser- 
ved an ajiprenticeship to the taming 
sehool.” ft is observable that the 
love i.s throughout on li(*r side, and 
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the sympathy and interest on his, 
which, by reversing the usual or- 
der of things, seems to excite us 
against the grain, if I may use such 
an expressfou. In call their encoun- 
ters, slie constantly gets the better of 
him, and the gentleman’s wits go 
od’ halting, if he is not himself fairly 
hors de combat. It is clear she can- 
not tolerate his neglect, and he can 
as little tolerate her scorn. Nothing 
that Benedick addresses to Beatrice 
personally, can equal the malicious 
force of some of her assaults upon 
lum ; he is either restrained by a na- 
tural feeling of gallantry, little as she 
deserves the consideration due to 
her sex — for a female satirist ever 
places herself beyond the pale of such 
forbearance — or he is subdued by 
her superior volubility.’* 

’Tis natural, perhaps, that we 
should more admire the lady — our 
fair critic the gentleman. If some 
of our pliiyful observations, made a 
few paragraphs back, have in tlieui 
some grains of philosophy, our ad- 
miration may not be undue. .Vny 
woman might love such a cavalier as 
Benedick— not every cavalier might 
dare to love such a lady as Beatrice. 
But he who did dare, would dare 
nobly ; and if able to wear as well as 
win her, could not fail to reap a rich 
reward. True, as his graceful enco- 
miast says, ** Benedick revenges him- 
self in her absemee,’* and she w'ell un- 
derstands “ tJiis ludicrous extrava- 
gance and exaggeration of liis pent-up 
wrath,” when thus he pours it forth ; 
it “ betrays at once how deep is Ills 
mortification, and how unreal his 
enmity.” Perhaps the cavalier’s re- 
venge in her absence is dispropor- 
tioned — if not to her sins — to the 
sometimes almost cowed spirit with 
which he vainly attempts to repel 
the power even of her victorious 
presence ; and a gentleman, ** whose 
wits have gone halting off,” and who 
looks as it he had ^ not a word to 
throw to a dog,” with no good grace 
claps his wings and crows, as soon 
as ne has got into safe hiding, wax- 
ing red about the comb to a deep 
degree of crimson, more becoming 
to a game-cock that offers battle to a 
rival, than to one who has fairly 
tttm^ tail to a ben. 

Is Mra Jameson not toi> severe on 
when she says, ^ little as she 


deserves the consideration duo to 
her sex Making nil due allowance 
for her wildness and her wilfulncss, 
Beatrice cannot be fairly said ever 
to forget her sex— though she may 
indeed urge its privileges a little 
beyond the common law of proprie- 
ty — taking ** ample room and verge 
enough.” The daughter of Antonio 
was a privileged person — not on ac- 
count of mere eccentricity — no 
rightful claim to license of speech — 
but on account of her surpassing ta- 
lents — nay, her genius. They had 
long been friends too — that is— ene- 
mies ; and Benedick having no doubt 
encouraged in his fair foe her ini- 
mitable and matchless powers of wit 
and humour, it would have been in- 
excusable — nay, uiigentlemanly, in 
him to snub her too sharply, when 
she somewhat overshot the mark ; 
yet she seldom fails to hit the target 
even at rovers. We ({uestion if be 
was entitled to cry, “ down helm,” 
even when the frigate tight and 
bold,” having shot a-head to wind- 
ward, put about and came down be- 
fore the wind, as if meaning to run 
him on board, and sink him in deep 
water. He ilid wiser to strike his 
flag, and lower his tup-gallant. 

Steevens says, that in the “ conduct 
of the fable, there is an imperfection 
similar to that whicli Dr .Tohnson has 
pointed out in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The second contrivance 
is less ingenious than the first; or, 
to speak more plainly, the same in- 
cident is become stale by repetition. 
I wish some other method had been 
contrived to entrap Beatrice than 
that very one which had before been 
necessarily practised on BencMlick.” 
A foolish wish. The success of the 
same contrivance with both parties 
is infinitely amusing, and ns natural 
as can be; their characters are in 
much similar, their real sentiments 
towards each other equally so, and 
their affected scorn of wedlock ; and 
nothing could have satisfied the 
schemers short of seeing the one 
after the other fall into the same trap. 
The second contrivance is not less 
ingenious than the first ; and as for 
the same Incident becoming stale by 
repetition, Mr Steevens might as 
well have said that a kiss becomes 
stale bv repetition, though you have 
taken but two-ns pretty long Inter* 
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val of some minutes between — 
from the same rosy lips. The second 
is I)y much the sweeter. 

We laugh at Benedick “advancing 
from the arbour,” gulled by what he 
has there overheard, into the convic- 
tion that Beatrice is dying for him; 
but at Beatrice, who ran “ like a 
lapwing close by the ground, to hear 
tlie conference” that deceived her 
with a corresponding lielief, coming 
out of the “ pleached bower,” with 
lier face on fire, (“what fire is in my 
cars I”) wo do not laugh; — we con- 
<lole — we congratulate — we love her 
— for that lire flashes from a gene- 
rous and ardent lieart. Why hiugh 
at Benedick? C'liiefly for these 
few words, “ they seem to pity the 
])o()r lady.” 11«! sees lier in liis 
miiui’s-t.ye, “ tearing the letter into 
thousand half-pence he hears her 
in his mind's ciu*, “railing at herself 
that she should he so immodest to 
write to one that slie knew would 
llout her,” Ih^ is distressed beyoml 
measure to pictur(* the iovo-humbled 
Beatrice, as “ down on Iier knees 
slie falls, wcej)s, sobs, beats her breast, 
tears her liair, prays, curses, — ‘ Oh, 
s/cc ct iicnahi. h, (jiri tm putienre !* *’ 
Vain as we ouce were of our per- 
sonal cliarms — to say iiolhiug of our 
mental — (tin* rare union used to be 
irresistible) not, in our most cock-a- 
hoop exultation, ill the unconscious- 
ness of our trauseeudeut powers of 
cold-blooded feiniiiicidc, could we 
have gi\en implicit credence to such 
a stark-staring incrcdiliility (wc do 
not say impossibility,) as involveil 
in the narrative whicli by Benedick, 
ill one wide gulp of faiili, was swal- 
lowed like gospel. It is amusing — 
but for that we do not laugh at liini 
— to bear him admitting, “ that the 
world must be peopled.’*' Clear it is 
that he will bt*. as good as his word, 
wlieii he says, “ I will be horribly in 
love with her.” Vet the “ chance of 
having some odd ipiiiks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on him, because 
lie lias railed so long against mar- 
riage,” gives liiiii a piiicli — a twinge. 
But he gets rid of the uneasy sensa- 
tion by reminding liimself, “ that 
when ho said bo would die a bache- 
lor, he di<l not think lie should live 
till ho was married.” 

Beatrice forgets, in her passion of 
fire and tears, that she nad ever 
railed at marriage. She burns and 


melts to tliinlc how she used to rail 
at Benedick. She feels neither pity 
nor pride, on overhearing her cousin 
say, 

“ Therefore let Benedick, like covered 
fire, 

Consume away, in sighs waste inwardly ; 
It were a Letter death than die with 
mocks.” 

“ The sense of wounded vanity 
even,” says Mrs Jameson very finely, 
“ is lost ill better feelings, and she Is 
infinitely more struck by what is said 
ill praise of Benedick, and the his- 
tory of his supposed love for her, 
than by the dispraise of herself. 
The immediate success of the trick 
is a most natural conse4]uence of the 
sclf-assurancc and magnanimity of 
her character ; she is so accustomed 
to assert dominion over the spirits of 
others, that she cannot suspect tlie 
possibility of a plot laid against her- 
self.” She dedicates her life to con* 
jugal duty — that is, love. Nor is there 
the slightest doubt that she will 
make one of the best wives in the 
world. Never will Beatrice sit with 
lier arms folded, and her feet on the 
fender, half asleep before the fire, 
nodding her head like a maicset/, and 
ever and anon threatening to break 
out into a snore. Never will Beatrice 
sit broad awake, her elbow resting 
on a table misnamed of “w’ork,” 
her vacant eyes fixed, heaven knows 
not why, on yours, and her mouth 
that once you Ihought small, opening 
into a yawn, first with a eompresseu 
whine, like that of a puppy-dog shut 
up accidentally in a closet, and afraid 
fairly to bark, lest on being let out 
bo hi} whipped to death, aiid finally 
into a dismal and interminable sound, 
like 

“ Tiie woli's long bowl from Oonalaska’s 
shore.” 

Never will Beatrice, after moping 
for days or weeks in the hum-drums 
or the sulks, fall out of them into 
“ outrageous spirits,” which usually 
follow in that order, just as the 
hooping-cough crows from the fag- 
end of the measles, From all such 
domestic diseases, from the sound- 
ness of her constitution, we prophe- 
5 ^y — nay, promise Benedick immu- 
nity all his life long. Nor will Bea- 
trice prove a scold. She has had 
her swing — she has sowm all her 
wild worus— and has none left even 
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for a cuvtaui-lecture. Nay— liei* 
voice will often l)o “ "entle and 
low, an excelknit thing in woman,” 
as on flaky feet slie comes stealthily 
bohind her liusband reading in his 
easy* chair, (for he goes no more to 
the wars,) and lays on his slioulder 
her hand of light, or, as she drops a 
kiss on his cheek, insinuates into his 
ear a wicked whisper, 'riien what a 
mother! ?sIh‘ will whip the little 
Spartans nowhere but up stairs in the 
Attic iiin>cry — ami on no account 
or evcMse whatever will permit a 
single s(jualL Benedick sliall not 
know tha» tlnue is sucli a thing in - 
the house as a child, yt‘t arc there 
half-ti-dozen, and llie two last were 
twins. For nature, in wedlock goes 
by the law of contraries. Your sliy, 
your silent, inexpressive She, as sure 
as a gun, turns into a U*rinagant; ami 
Ranting Moll, the madcap, grows 

still Jind patient as the brooding- 
dove ere yc‘t her golden conplets 
are disclosed.” 

So will it he with lieatrice. For 
hear her vows. 

ar»J nciiilLii 

pride, adii u ! 

N'o clofy hves bohind tin* h.n-k ( i 
Ar:d, Bcncdi k, lovu on, J Will requite 
tliee ; 

i'dT.ir.g my wild .srt to tl 7 hjviCy., li o.d : 
li UiOudo^L I n.'; rny k‘uidi.(."!s ii.i .te 
tlif-e 

To bin:! o*ir loci' up in a ] oly laoid .* 

I’or others s.iy thou do/l deoTve ; and I 
Belirve it better than report iir^^ly.” 

“ A change comes o’er the spiiit 
of her dream” ere yet she be hO 
much a« a Virgln-lbide. The mutu- 
al (confession, (»r dedaratitm —cal) it 
what you wiil—of tljeir love, is cha- 
racteri^lic in its sprightliness, but it 
is enhn, and the sivibis of Beatrii'ii 
beam Ihroui'h her teatv. fii li(3r own 
happiness sli»? lias btum w(*ejiing for 
Hero. Her cousin has been wicked- 
ly lied against by a \illain, and that 
lie 1ms been weakly believed by her 
lovtM* fJlaiidio, who has shamed and 
flung her from him, in presence of all 
iJio people, at the very altar. In that 
miserable liour, ivhen all believ(;th(; 
fainting girl guilty, and iiisiiUs an* 
showered iijJK/n J>er in her swoon, 
Beatrice alone btdieves her inno- 
cent, exclaiming, “()! on my soul, 
rny cousin is be.ru'd !’* Then it is, 
when at last two Iiave left the 
eburdb that Benedick tays gently, 
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‘‘Lady Beatiice, have you wept all 
this while r ’ And slie answers sad- 
ly, “ Vea! and I will weep a while 
longer.” Then is mutually betrayed 
the secret of their love, and Bene- 
dick and Ibiatrice — nothing loth — 
are hi*trotlied. 

Mrs Jameson says “in th(? inar- 
ringe-sceiu3 where sli»* has beheld 
lier gentle-spirited cousin, whom she 
loies the more for the very (piali- 
ties which are most unlike her own, 
slandered, des(Uted, and devoted 
to pulilic shame, her indignation, 
and the eagneniess with which 
she hungers and thirsts after la^venge, 
are, lik(‘ the re>i of lier character, 
open, ardent, impetuous, but not deep 
or implacable. When she hursts in- 
to that oiitrageotH spe(*ch — 

* K !u‘ iu»t apiiiuvfj In (hr luM^^ht :i 
viihilii tli.it h.itii shiniliM'i*/!, *»ror!nul. di'.- 
liiuuiiu'ril n'lV kiM'.u'otnmi ? () lli.'it I wri’r 
H iii.'in ' \Vh:)( ’ hrar lx r in h.'iixi iinlil 

thry rojix* It) tiil.r hniuN ; iitxl then, with 
piibiir. ,'irt‘Us,tti»ui, iinroM'ieU '.Kiixh r, nu- 
ll. r.nurnir — (wnl, that 1 n'err 
.1 man ’ I woiil.l rat IiIn lieart in tin; 
inai Krf '* 

and wlitui she cominands her loier, 
as the fii Nt proof of hiHalVeetion, * to 
kill daudio,’ the very consciousness 
of tiie exagireration, — of the(:onlrast 
betwemi tin* real good-iiaturt* of 
Beatrice; and the fierc(‘ tenor of her 
language, keeps alive* llie eHunie ef- 
I'eci, mingling tlie» judicrous with the 
.seuious.” This is one of the* very 
few \iews in which we e*ariiiot go 
along with our guide. We; do not 
think it an “ onrnigeous H[)eech.” 
Neveu* in this world hefore* or since, 
had a woman he;(*n .so used as IIitj). 
A governoi’s daughrer accuseel of 
incontincnreq not with one vnilet, 
fnit with mankind, hy lier lover at 
the*, altar! Ih*atric(*\ own (‘ousin 
tedd ill h(*r lieaiing, l>y Claudio, in a 
e hiirch, that the is 

“ Mniu' iiitrmprratr in her hloml 
'I’li.ni \'rini«., iM’ tlioM* painprrM .'itiiuuils 
riiut III 'M'iv.nj'r Hi'tisUnlity ?" 

Swee*te.st H<*ro, she who was once 
so “lovely in his eyes,” by her own 
father called “ smirched and mired 
with infamy !” Why, Hero had “ this 
twedveuiioiith lHM»n her beuifelleiw,” 
and Beati ice kmnv she was chaste* ns 
lu'rse'lf — ns tliey lay bosom to !>o«»oni. 
Her pride* of sex, as well as her sis- 
terly bive*, was up id arms at the base 
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and brutal barbarity; Kho fidt herself 
iuMulted, her own maidenhood sub- 
jectfed to suspicion, since soot might 
thus be scattered on the unsunned 
snow of a virgin’s virtue. And wlio 
was Claudio Slic had heard his 
praised from the messenger ere she 
had seen liis face. ** lie Iiath borne 
himseli beyond the promise of his 
age, doing in the ligureof a lamb the 
feats of a lion ; he hath, indeed, 
bettered expectation than you must 
cxpecf me to tell you bow.” And 
tliis paragon led hi*r Hero into the 
church to break her heart, and “ mire 
her name with infamy!” “Oh, God! 
tliat I we^^ a man ! I could <‘at hh 
heart in the markf*l-plaee,” is a pro- 
])er prayer ami a just sentiment. 
We repeat — it is not “ outrageous." 
Did he not <leserv<‘ ti) have his heait 
«‘ateu in the market place r And if 
lleatrice could lia\(* changed her 
se.\, and into a man’s indignant 
heart carried too the outrngerl feel- 
ings of a womatr*', tin* man of the 
('orinthian, <»r rather (\Mn]>(wite 
order, <»f whom the worhl would 
then have had assuramas would 
hate hungiMH'd ami thir>te<l after 
Claudio’s lu*art, and eaten it in the 
inarket-plar(», wliicli we ])resume is 
only a iigurative style of spt*aking, 
and means stabbed, atid stabbed, 
and stabbed it. piercing it thnnigb, 
and tbrougli, ami tbrouab, till tlie 
blood bolted from br<*ast ami bark, 
and (’laiidio fell down a clod on tins 
|mvenicnl-stoue of t*. 

In Ileafrice coftttnandiiig llene<lick 
to “ kill Clamlio,” we caimut bring 
ourselves to tbink that there nm be 
any consrioiisness ol evaggeratinii 
in the mind of any nnditur, and least 
id ail in that of such a bigli-minded 
lady as she who has happened to 
say so, or ibat the efle<*t is partU 
eiilarly i*omic. Doubt there can be 
none, that it was a tliity incnmbent 
on Benedick, not only as a gentle- 
man ami a soldier, but as a (’hris- 
tian, to eballenge C’landio to single, 
and uiilesH that ciuelest <»f calnmnia- 
tors (hotvover deludeii) licked the 
ilust and dreneln'd it in tears, to 
mortal combat. Was not Bemulick 
the lover, the betrothed of Boatr^c^, 
and was not Claudio tin' betrothed 
and the worse than iiitirdi'rer of her 
clearest and iiearcKt (female) friend Y 
She knew Hero’s innocence, and 
80 must Benedick ; for dared he to 
von. xxxiii. NO. ( ('Vj, 


doubt the word of liis Beatrice aa 
to the honour bright, tlie Htainlesa 
purity of her whose head had so long 
lain beside hers on the same pil- 
low y If he did, then was he not 
worthy to lay on the down his rough 
chin close to the smoothest that ever 
Jiid or disclosed a dimple in balmy 
sleejh \Ve cannot help feeling pain- 
ful surprise that “ Signior Montanto*^ 
had not put his finger to his lip with 
an eye-look that (.’laudio could not 
misiiiferpret, before that redoubted 
warrior left the church, 

“ Here again,” says Mrs Jameson, 
“ t}ie„ dominion rests witli Beatrice, 
and she appears in a h?ss amiable 
light than her lover. Ibuiedick sur- 
renders his whole heart to her and 
to his new j>assion. The revulsion 
of feeling even causes it to oversow 
in an exc(‘ss ot fondness; but with 
Beatrice wj/rr lias still the mastery. 
Theafl‘ei*tion of Benedick infiuccs him 
ftj (hnUuitjt bi*i intimate friend /hr 
hvr ; but the allection of Bea- 
trice dims not prevent her from risk- 
ing the life of lier lover.” 

It is not tonjar that has the ma.s- 
tery with Beatric e'. She was ahigh- 
hoin, liigh-spiriied, high-honoured, 
Ingh-pvincipied, pure, cliaste, and af- 
fiM-tionate lady, and therefore she 
said, ami could say no less, ‘‘ kill 
C^laudio.” Benedick was bound to 
cbalb'iige ('laudio for Ids own sake, 
ami that of the profession of arms. 
Ami what was the lift* of her lover to 
Bi'atrice in comp.iiison with Jiis ho- 
nour: Nile, God wot, was no love- 
sick-girl — hut a w otnan in lier gokbv 
jiviine — and had (’laudio killed Be 
nedick — why, she iieeiiiul not to have 
broki'ii her heart, )ior would .she, 
though verily we believe she might 
have worn widow's weeds for a year 
ami a tlay. But she liad no thought 
of its being witldn the chances of 
fortune that her beloved could be 
vainpiislied in sm*h a cause. That 
would have oecurred to lier, had 
they gone o\it ; but in l\er indignant 
scorn of the insuller, she saw him 
beaten on his knees, and her own 
knight's sword at bis throat, that had 
so foully lied. 

However, “ All's Wcdl that Ends 
Well,” and so is “ IMuch Ado about 
Nothing.'’ J>o. Be.itrice, (good-by. 
Benedick,) heaven bless thee — fare- 
well. 

Bui lol One more delighttid, inor^ 
^2 N 
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alluriugi fascinatiiigy more en- 
ehaiitiDg^f Tivoi^ eapttvatlng than Bea- 
trice ! Ill pure nature and sweet sim- 
plicity, more delightful is Rosalind; 
ID Courteous coquetry and quaint 
disguise, more alluriug is Rosalind; 
in reeliug playing with fancy, and in 
fancy by^ feeling tempered, (ah ! shall 
we call her serpent ir) more fascina- 
ting is Rosalind; in sinless spells and 
gracious glamoury, (what- a witcbf} 
more enchanting is Rosalind; and 
when, to still miisick,*' " enters 
Hymen, leading her iu woman’s 
cloathes,” and singiag, 

“ Then is there mirth in IitMveii, 
tVhen eartlily tilings made even 
Atone together. 

Good duke, receive thy diiujjlittr, 
Hymen fiom heaven brought her; 

Yea, brought her hither, 
Tiiat thou might'st join her hand with 
his, 

Whose heart within her bo«om is,*’ 
foelest thou not, tliat more cn])ti- 
vating i*< Rosalind — a siiow-wliitc lily 
with a wimple of dew, in bridc- 
Jike joyancrj dowering in the fo- 
rest! 

If thosi^ our words seem cold, 
here arc beautiful ones of a arraer 
glow. 

To what else shall \vc compare 
her, all-enchanting as she is ‘r to the 
silvery sum nic?r clouds, which, even 
ivliile we ga/e on them, sliift their 
hues and forms, dissolving into air 
and light, apd rainbow sljowers ? to 
the May-morning, fiiisli witlj opening 
flowers and roseate dews, and 
* charm of earliest birds?’ to some 
wild and beautiful melody, such aa 
some shepherd-boy might pipe to 
Amariilis in the shade ? toa mountain 
streamlet, now smooth as a mirror 
in which the skies may glans them- 
elves, and anon leaping and spark- 
ling in the sunshine— or rather to 
the veiy sunsliine itself ? for her 
genial spirit touches into life and 
beauty wliatever it shines on !’* 

At lirst aiglit, we, like Orlando, 
fall in love with llosalliul conversing 
with cousin Celia, on the lawn be- 
fore the Duke’s palace. High-born 
aud high-bred, yet is the talV of the 
two sw'cct as might have been begird 
at the hut-door of a peasant Rosa- 
lind, tbougli naturally the merriest 
of God’s creatm*es^ not excepting 
any bird, h soipewltat sad, as wl^Ii 
sho may tie, tbinkihg on a banil^ed 


father. But Celia now cheers her, 
for never two ladies loved astbey 
do; being even from the cradle bfed 
together.” Our gentle coz says, 
** my sweet Rose, my dear Rose, be 
merry,” and gladdened by the sound 
as a lark by sunshine, ** sweet Rose, 
dear Rose,” doth, like that lark flut- 
tering from the furrow into tho sky, 
uplift lier spirit, and sing or say, 
“ What tliink you of falling in love V” 
” Vil. Marry, 1 pr’ytlice, ilo, to make 
sport withal : but love tio man in ((ooil 
; nov no fiirthiT in sport neither, 
than with sufdij tf a pure blush thou may si 
in honour ame o'ff ay nin. 

luts. What iilinll be oui* s»port then ? 
CtL Let US •»it and moek the good 
houstiwife, Fortune, iVum hn* wheel, that 
h*M* t»it'(s may heiicel'orth be bestowed 
etjually. 

Rus, I would, we could do so ; for her 
luMietits are mightily misplaced ; and the 
hountifiil blind woman doth most mis- 
take in her ijilts to women. 

Ctl. ‘ ris true; for those, that she 
makes fair, she si*art*e makes honest ; and 
tbo'^c. that *>he makes honest, she iimkcN 
^e^y ill-lUvour’dly. 

lins. A*r///, Htur tlivut ffOf >it f 'ftnn fortune 
ilfhe* tn fort nor rtujns in yifts 

of the ti'orld, not in the Untumenls of 
nature, ’* 

Our Lady C ritic finely breathes — 
** tiie first introduction of Rosalind 
18 less striking than interesting; we 
sec her a dependent, almost a captive, 
in tlie court of her usurping uncle ; 
lier jovial spirits are subdued by her 
situation, and tlic remembrance of 
her banished father ; her playfulness 
is under temporary eclipse. 

* I pray fhw, ItoMulind, sweet my coz, be 
merry !’ 

is an adjuration which Rosalind 
needed not, when once at liberty, 
and sporting * under the greenwood 
tree.’ The sensibility ana even pen- 
si veness of her demeanour in the 
first instance, render her archness 
and gravity afterwards more grace- 
ful and more fascinating.” 

Finely said — " our first introduc- 
tion to Rosalind is less striking than 
interesting” — and nothing can be 
rtiorc iq^teresting ; not from her mere 
condit^n only, but from the glimpses 
it gives us of the creature’s rJiarming 
cfiaractci^r. Than herself and Celia, 
young as tlieyarir and inexperienced 
in fhe ways olf the world, tliero are 
few safer moralists* Innocence is 
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wise. The protiiptingfi of a pure 
heart are as the intuitions of a clear in> 
tellect; and in the bosom and brow of 
Rosalind emotion and thought come 
and go together with a sweet serious 
smile. Celia cautions her coz on 
the affair of love, because her coz 
had chosen very abruptly to intro- 
duce^ the subject— a very singular 
one, it must be confessed, for retired 
talk between two young girls. Not 
that she thought h(?r coz stood in 
need of advice or warning — oh ! not 
she indeed— for lliey had slept to- 
gether from childhood, and (Udia 
knew that they wore both pure alike 
as two dewdrops ijuivering on one 
leaf. Rosalind thinks it not worth 
her while to make any remark on 
the pretty preacherV homily — but 
starts awray, like a self-willed bird 
from one bush to another, a gold- 
finch choosing a siiiniicr spot of 
grcMMiery,’* for a liv<‘lier Sf)ng. Her 
line thoughts breathe tljemselvcs 
into lovely langutige. Celia calls 
ricli Fortune “tlu* good hou-^ewife;*’ 
but ilosaliiKi still bettor, the 
bountiful blind woman.” She cor- 
rects coz too, like a sound pliiloso- 
pher as she is, in that false di»ctrine 
confusing the oflices of h'ortuue'and 
Nature. Rosalind gently rates For- 
tune, with wlioni site has cause of 
quarrel, but with Nature none ; she* 
knows and feels in her youth, beauty, 
and virtue, that Nature has been 
kind to her; and she vindicates her 
against theVharge of having anything 
to do with the “ Jiousewii'c and her 
wheel.” Fortune did not give her 
that face, winch was to rule Fortune. 
“ The bountiful blind woman” had 
nought to do in these “ liiienmentK 
of Nature.” These were the traces 
of a diviner touch — and now, even in 
her sadness, her own beauty glad- 
dens her with gratitude slightly co- 
loured with unconscious pride, 

VVhile Rosalind is thus “ shewing 
more mirth than she is mistress of,” 
opportunely enter, for her amuse- 
ment, Touchstone, a natural sent by 
nature for their whetstone,” and Le 
Beau, ** with his moutii full of news.” 
The ladies laugh with the profession- 
al fool, for ho is truly entertaining 
at all tiines-^and they IpugU at this 
amateur fool— aye, they 1)anter^Le 
Beau till he cries, ** You amazd me, 
ladles r* 

The wrcstUng^aceuo is iatroducQd 


Teryfortunately— andOrlando stands 
before her at the very nick of time. 
She had just been saying, you know, 

“ Let me "see ; what tliink you of 
falling in love?” We know Orlando — 
lie has told us that the spirit of iny 
father grows strong within me,” and 
we feel already that the youngest 
son of Sir Rowland de Bois may be 
no unworthy lover of the sole daugh- 
ter of the Duke. Ought she to Jiaye 
remained to see the wrestling — after 
having been told by Le Beau that 
f’harles had thrown the three sons 
of the old man, and left them lying 
on the ground with broken ribs and 
little hope of life V 

Ttiuclist ’ni . liUT vvbat i'* tii** sjxn't, 
til it tie- Kelii". havL* r 

Lt. VCIiy iMs I ot'. 

/isfi.'ic, "J'liuv iiif'n wi't-r 

t*v»iy 4l;i\ ; It is tie* fjivt film* ihrj »'V«r 
I lii-aul l‘rt';iKiri: *■!’ e-,*" t*" 

l.elUs!” 

On hearinir of the rib-breakiug, 
Rosalind only said, *• alas !” Ib'olja- 
bly she would not hH\o f/onc to see 
the wrestling, for she asks (Vlia’s 
ad\ice ; but C'clin replies, Yonder, 
sure, they are coming; let us t\«)W 
and see it.” And tliere is Orlando. 
“ Is yonder the man r” a'^ks Rosalind; 
and would you have liad her to leave 
him, wIjo, alas! is too younL% bui 
looks siiccc‘'*-fully,” in tbe Itohi of 
the Duke’s wrestler, withmii sending 
strength to all his sinews from tiie 
sympathy shining in her ironbled 
eyes ’r Ab for tin* vtilgaiity of wres- 
tling, ’tis a pr(*tty ])aslime ; and then 
Orlando could do nothing vulgar. 
Ihilh ladies beseech Jiiin to irive up 
this attempt — but his noble senti- 
ments inspire sihuicc ; they but wish 
their little strengths were his — and 
during the tussle Rose ejaculate??, 
** Oh i excellent young man !” She 
saw Orlando htv! him ; and Twas a 
fair back-fall. 

** Dead shepher^R now I find thy saw of 

niiiiUt ; 

lie never loved ihaf hved 7Wt of 

So said Kit lilnrlow, whom Will 
Shakspeare hath by one line graci- 
ously made immortal And well 
loreth the Swan of swans to sing oi 
lovb at first sight ; therefore iiuist it 
be pleasing to the eyes of Nature, and 
agreeable to her holy laws. 
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Ros, My fulher luvcd Sir Kowlarid 
as his soul, 

And nil the world was of iny fiUla'i-'s 
mind : 

Had I before known this youn^j man liis 
soni 

I should have given him tears unto en- 
treaties, 

Kre he should thus have ventured. 

CcL (ientlc cousin, 

Let us go thank him, and eneoiirage him : 
My father's rough and envious disposition 
iJtieks me at heart. — Sir, you have well 
deserved ; 

If you do keep your promises in love, 
But justly, us you have exeveded promise, 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Itos, Gentleman, 

[Givinij him n chain from fur tucL 
Wear this for me; one out of suits with 
fortune ; 

That could give more, but that her hand 
lacks means. — 

Shall we go. c»»7. ? 

CeL Ay Fare you well, fair gentle- 
man. 

Orh Can I not say, I thank you ? IVfy 
better pans 

-Arc all thiovvn down ; and that whieh 
here stands uj), 

Is hut a quintain, a mere !if* b bli»rU. 
Ros. lie rails us back . ^ly pride fell 
with my fortunes • 

ril ask him what he would -—Did you 
r.Ml, sir? — 

Sir, yon have wrestled well, ninl over- 
thrown 

More than your enemies. 

Cf/. Will you go, coz ? 

Ro9, Have with you : — fare vau well. 

[Exeunt Kosai.im) and Cima. 
OfL Wh.it pa'isicii hangs tlicse weights 
upon lijy tongue ? 

I cannot 8pe.ik to her, yet she urged con- 
ference. ” 

Giving him a chain from her neck ! 
How much worthier of a woman 
fluck frankness, not unaccompanied 
with reserve, than iJie pride that sat 
in the eyes of high-born beauty, as 
with lialf-avert<3d fare ahe Jet drop 
glove or acarf to her kneeling knight, 
with silent pc^rmission to dye It'for 
her sake in his heart's blood t Not 
for all the world would Rosalind 
have sent her wrestler to the wars. 
But believe us, she said aside to Ce- 
lia, and in an undev-tonei though 
looking on Orlando— 

Sir, you have wrestled will, and over- 
thrown 

More than your enetnies." 

* im felt U liras $(h and cojuld not 


help saying it; but she intended not 
that Orlando should hear the words, 
uor did he. All lie heard was — 
“ Did you call, sir?” So far ‘‘she 
urged conference," and no farther; 
and 'twas the guileless hypocrisy of 
an unsuspecting heart ! For our own 
larts, we see no reason in nature, 
lad circfimstauces allowed it, w)iy 
they should not have been married 
on the spot. 

Why, oii this wrestling-matcfi 
bangs the whole story of — “ As You 
Like it/* and “ Do Y'ou Like it." 
For his brother Oliver’s hatred grows 
deadly, and lie plans burning Orlan- 
do alive in his house. •.So the brave 
youtii dies to the Forest. The Duke, 
too, generally' incensed, looks an- 
grily on his niece, and fearing the 
influence of her graces and virtues 
on the hearts of his discontented suli- 
jects, can no longer bear her pre- 
sence. 

“ Of bile thi> l)iiK»* 

Ibilh tJi’fri (liNph^iuurt* his gf'iitlc 

nhM*<' ; 

F<mn<l#‘<! itp<ni no oth(*r argniruMit, 

But tbiit tho propb‘ praibc hrr fu* her 
virtufs, 

Ami pity hor for her good lalhei's suKi* ; 
Ami on ir.v life his imilirc 
l.oly' 

Will smliliMily break forth." 

It dooR.break 1‘ortli, Duke IVeile- 
rick pronouncp.s sentence of banish- 
ment on llosulind , and then her 
” eloqueni blood mounts to her 
fare,” and site shews lierself her 
father’s daugiiter. True, iliat all at 
oiiec she lias loved Orlando. But 
tiiougii to C'elia she i-onfesses her 
love, and in bfu'sudden sadness sajs 
— “O bow lull of briers is Ibis work- 
ing-day world !” yet her proud spirit 
i.M not .subdued but by Orlaudo-^nol 
by the usurper and tyrant. There 
it nobly rebels* 

“ Roft, Novel- !to much an in a thought 
iiiihorii, 

Did I offvml your highnr!t<t. 

JMc /*. Thmi ill) all traitors ; 

If tb**ir purgation did rofisiNi In words, 
Thoy arc as iitnocrnt as giarif Il'tcif : 

Let it suflice thre, that I trust thc« not. 
Ro^, Yet your nifstrust aifinot make 
ma a traitor : 

Tell mo whereon the lihrllhofid depends. 
Dfthe IV Thou art thy father’s datigh- 
Irr, ihrre’e rnough. 

Ho was I, Wien your highness 
took Ills dukedom ; 
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So was I when your highness banish'd 

him : 

Treason is not inherited, my lord : 

(Jr, if we di«l <lerive it Iron) our friends, 
AV hat's that to me? iny father was no 
traitor : 

Then, pood my liepe, mistake me not so 
much, 

To think niy poverty is treaclicrous.” 

There was no descent either from 
decorum or dipnity in “giving him 
a chain from lier neck,” for Rosa- 
lind saw, at a glance, that Orlando 
was noble — and lie deserved the 
chain. In tlie giving of lliat gift, 
with the tenderness of new-born 
love doubtless blended even the 
pride of birth. She gave it with a 
beating heart, but with stately mea- 
sure of step, and graceful motion of 
arm — she to whom state and grace 
were native as to the lily. Now she 
seems like the haughty blusii-rose. 
And how beautiful the bold friend- 
sliip of the cousins — the sisters In 
what imagery has ii ])leased the de- 
lighted spirit of .SJiakspcare to clothe 
its expression ! 

“ WluTf^ottVr \vti wriit, like Juno's 
swans, 

Still wf wi'ut rouplrd and insrparahic." 

Tor, by this heaven, now at our sor- 
row s pale, 

Say what thou canst, Til go along w’itU 
thee." 

For a xvhile, after the first burst of 
indignation, Rosalind remains al- 


most mute. But Celia, inspired by 
her generous resolution to go with 
her beloved friend into banishment, 
is eloquent— is poetical ; and the ef- 
fect on our hearts of her eloquence, 
and the poetry in which she here 
pours out her devoted aflectiou, is 
so touching and permanent, tlial, in- 
ferior though she be in personal and 
mental endowments to Kosalind, yet 
walks she always uneclipsed by her 
side — Rosalind the larger and more 
lustrous star, but Celia, too, a lumi- 
nary, both bathed in tlie same dew, 
and loving the same spot of sky. 

The Cloiisins know they arc beau- 
tiful. Rosalind, at the thought of 
seeking h(^r father in tlie l^orest of 
Arden, says, 

“ Alrts, wlrit will it lie to us, 

3/uc/v as wc an'y to travel forth so f,ir ? 
Jiiouhf provokfth thieves sooner than 
-.M." 

And ( ella will “ witli a kind of um- 
ber smirch her face.’* Both were 
“beautiful ex(*eedingly’* — and beau- 
ty went with tljem, in spite of all 
they could do. In her “ poor and 
mean attire,” ’twuuld have shewn 
no bad taste to have thought ('elia 
the more lovely — ^^just as Oliver de 
Bois did in his contrition. But Ro- 
salind, now Ganymede, talks of 

“ A gallant ruvtul-uxo upon iiiy thigh j” 

and w’e compassionate the blushes 
of old (ji»orge Colman.'^ The wan- 
derers are a\vay to the Forest, with 
“ their wealth ami jewels,” and with 


• The LirriisiT fs shocked at flic worst' than impropriety of tin* word — thigh. 
"We beg to •solicit his attention to the following sonfem rs from one of Walter Savage 
l.niidor's IJhilognc*? : — 

“ J\n'S(fn Yet so it was. A friend who happened to be there, alihough I did 

not sec him, asked me afterwardsi what 1 thou<:ht of the naked necks of the ladies. 

“ ' 'Jo tell you the truth.* replied I, ‘ the women of all countries, and the men in 
most, have usually kept their necks naked.' 

“ * You appear not to understand me, or you quibble,* said he ; * I mean their 
bosoms.* 

“ I then understood, for the first time, that ncch signifies bosom vheu we speak of 
women, alihough not so when we speak of men or other creatures. Rut if bosom is 
7t€ckf what, according to the same scale of progression, ought to be bosom The «siir]>- 
ed dominion of neck extends from the ear downwards to where the mermaids become 
fish. This conversation led me to reil»*ct that 1 was born in the time when people h.id 
thiglis — long before your memory, I imagine, Mr Southey. At present iliere is no- 
thing but leg from the hip to llic instep. My frieinl ^Ir Small of Pcterhoiise, a very 
decent man, and fond of fugitive pieces, such as are collected or written by our Pratts, 
and Mavors, and Valpys, read before a lady niid her family, from utider ihc !ie.id of 
(hscfiptivvf some eliarmriig verses about the spring and the bees. I •nluckily the Iwntcil 
thighs of our Kuropean sugar-slaves caught the attention of the mother, who colour- 
e<l excessively at hearing the words, and said, with much gravity of reproof, ‘Indeed, 
M r Small, I never could have thought it of you ;* and added, waving her liand 
m airowly dignity toward the remainder of the audicuccf * Sir, 1 liat^e daughters.*** 
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thenif too, ** the clownish Fool,’* to 
be a ** comfort to their travel” — 
Touchstone the Inimitable — for C"o- 
lia says 

** He*ll go along oVr the wiJe worJil with 
me.” 

What a bustle when they shall be 
missed from the Palace ! The birds 
are flown— but whither, and witli 
whom ? First Lord informs the flur- 
ried Duke that ** in the morning 
early” her attendants “ found the 
bed untreasured of their mistress'* 
We like his lordship fur these words. 
Second Lord says, 

** Hesperia, the Princess* t'chtle woman, 
Confesses, that she secretly oVrhcard 
Your daughter and h«*r cousin murh 
commend 

The parts and graces of the wrestler, 

That did but lately fuil the sinewy 
Charles ; 

And she believes, wlierevt r they arc gOTie, 
That youth is surely in their company,** 
No unfitting conjccturo for a se- 
cond lord and first chambermaid; but 
though not wide amiss of the mark, 
as it" happened, yet vile. Hesperia 
would have left her couch, at one 
tap at the window, and gone with 
the Wrestler whom t^he overlteard 
the young ladies most commend, 
(though wo suspect, notwithstand- 
ing bis mishap, that she would 
have preferred Charles,) but Hes- 
peria did not at all understand 
their commendation; and had she 
been called on to give a report of 
it for the Court Journal, would not 
merely have mangled it sadly, but 
Imbued it with her own notloriH 
of "parts and graces.” The doves 
flew not away, either with or for 
mates — yet, like others of their kind, 
they found what they did not seek ; 
and erelong there was indeed billing 
and cooing in the woods. 

Gisbonm’s " Walks in a Forest !” 
— Oilpin’s " Forest Scenery !’* — 
Strutt’s " Forest Scenes!” — Good 
poetry, painting and engraving alL 
But all forests have fled away from 
our imagination— all but one— Slmk- 
flfeare’s Forest of Arden. 

Henceforth we are all Foresters— 
" under the shade of melancholy 
bmigba”— or near the " cottage, pas- 
tore and the flock,”— the (Cottage 
Wiifeh Rosalind and Celia bur from 
the ehmrl} and which we, singling 
out a ii||turesque exprcMton that 
flrmpd aomewhere by some- 
bodjr^We tibiak by Rosalind— *Iii 
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the Romance, request may be called 
" TJie Tuft of Clives.” Far away 
is the noisy world — but still are wo 
in the midst of human life. Tliat 
noble Recluse speaks well to his 
" comrades and brothers in exile 
and weir does the tnelanclioly 
Jaques moralize each spectacle. 
Philosophers are tliey all in that 
silvan court, and feel happy as his 
Grace — 

*• tVho ran translate the stubbornness of 
fortune 

Into so ipiiet and so sweet a st}le.” 

We are at a lo.ss to know — we 
wish somebody would tell us — bow 
long they have been living in the Fo- 
rest. When Oliver asks C'harles the 
wrestler " what’s the new news at 
the court,” Charles replies, “ There’s 
no news at the court, sir, liut the 
old news, that is, the old Duke is 
l>anished by his younger brother the 
Duke.” — “ Old news*’ is an expres- 
hion tliat gives us an indefinite no- 
tion of time. “ old iicwh” nn* 

.still "news;” and an "old infaut” 
would he blit a young cliild. Du'se 
Senior hiinstdf says to his brothers in 
exile, 

" Hath not o(d nfstom inude tiiis life more 
svvi cr, 

Than that of painted pomp?” 

But even " old custom” may include 
but a very few nionths to men w ho 
have exclianged a luxuiious palace 
for au iJucomforUble wood. ()ne 
winter they would seem to have 
braved among the oaks. 

*• Here frel we hut thi? penalty of Adutn, 
The season's clitrermce ; us the icy pang 
And churlish chiding of the wintcr'ji 
wind, 

Which when it bites and blows upon my 
body, 

Kvin while I shrink with cold, I smile 
and day, * 

'lliis is no rtattcry ; these are my coun- 
ted or s, 

That feelingly pen^uadc mo ^vbat 1 am.” 

It 18 surely summer now — else had 
not Joquen laid hinisrlf down at his 
length under an oak, to pore upon 
the brawling brook. The woods to 
our imagination " arc green and 
freab, and breathe a aninmer feel- 
injf,” b:arh single tree is a leafy tent. 
High overhead we hear the hum of 
becH. To the. deep hollow inurtiiur 
of such accompauimeut, to my I-ord 
of Aniiens we siog a secoad* an ho 
trolls—* 
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“ 'Undor tlio greenwood tree. 

Who loves to lie with me. 

Anti tune his merry note, 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

Hut winter arnl rough weather!” 

A few touches pjive tlie glimmer 
and gloom of old tyees — 

Ihideraii oak Avliose aiiti«|ue root peeps 
out 

Upon the brook tliat brawls along tlie 
wood. ” 

And \vn see glimpsing hy, witli 
“ forked heads,” the. ” poor clappled 
fools,” tlte “ native ])unjhers of the 
desert city,” tliat tliey may hide 
themselves among the little hilN, 
wJiose liairy sides witli thicket 
overgrown, grotesque and wild, ac- 
t*08s deny” to the quivered liunlers. 

Ves! it is smmiicr. The Hoard is 
ftfin^nd lielow **a hoiindh'ss contiL'ui- 
ty of shndi*.” Nothin!/ can he finer 
than Orlando's sudchui and desperate 
iiitnmi<m on the gallant c<)fiij)any at 
their fruit-least in “the desert inac- 
ee«sil)h»,” and when he re-enters 
with ohi A<Iam, th».‘ ho'^pitahle and 
humane Duke wins our lieait hy a 
few words — 

“ Wrli-oinc ' dtnvn \oni‘ vrn»*r;ihlo 
hiiniiMi, 

And let him r»v*d.” 

Oniteinplatioii, meditation, iniilh, 
musing, melancholy, wisdom, and 
benovolence, are all met iraiepiilly 
logether iu the forest's heart. 

But iu ruling Rpiiit shall he Love. 

“ lios, D.fiipiier! wouryuremy 
spiriu ! 

Touch, I rare nof for my spirits if my 
legs were not weary. 

Jivs, 1 could find in my heart to dis- 
grace my man's njn»ai*id, an<l to cry like 
a tvoman ; hut I must comhu t the weaker 
vessel, as doublet and lii»-e ought to “how 
courageous to petticoat; thcrelore, 
courage, good .Mieiia. 

OL 1 pray you, he.tr with me; 1 cm 
go no farther. 

Touch, Tor my part, I had r.stherhear 
with yoti, than bear you : yd I shouhl 
hear no cross, if I did bear you ; f»»r, 1 
think, you hftvc no money iii your purse. 
Jffoa. Well, IhU U the* Forest of Arden. 
Touch, Ay, now am I In Arden ; the 
more fool 1 ; when I waa at home, I svas 
in a better place; hut travellers must be 
content. 


Ros* Ay, be so, good Touchstone; — 
Look you, svho comes here ; a young man, 
and an old, in solemn talk.” 

No sooner have Rosalind and Cedia 
entered within the precincts of the 
Forest, than they overJiear Sylvius 
saying to Gorin — 

“ O, f^uin! that thou knew’st how I do 
love her,” 

And, on his confession, Rosalind 
sjglis — 

“ \la!<, poor shepherd ! searching of tliy 
svoiind, 

1 h.ive by hard .ad venture found mine 
own. 

Jove ! Jove ! this shepherd's passion 
Is much upon my fa-hioti.” 

So is it u))on Touchstone's. Think 
not that lie had never — like other 
fi>oN — been in love. Hiiinrry as he 
now is, he has a pleasure in tliinking 
of the lime when he was tlie brave 
slave of'' la f^flk 


“ I reme.'ishcr, when 1 was in lo\e, I 
broke rny iword upon a stone, and bid 
bun take thar for corning a’nic?l'.t to J. rie 
.STiiie • and 1 remember the kis5in</ of 
her ballet, nnd tlie cow’s dugs that her 
pretty cliop’d hands had milk’d ; and I 
remember the wooing of a peasecod in- 
stead of htr; from whom I took two 
and, giving her tlicm again, Suid 
wifh w’Cfcpu'./ tear?, * ^V^a^ these lor my 
take.’ \\ e, tl'.ai are true lowos, run into 
str.inirc capers; hut all is moital iu 
nuM.re, so is all I3a:’ire in lov^murtal in 
f dly.” 


How fortunate tliat the pretticfet 
C(»tt3ge in or about tlie Forest is on 
sale ! No oct asion for a conveyancer. 
I’here be no hai/gling about 

price — and it iuatiei> not whether 
or no there be any title-deeds. A 
.Miiiple business as iu Arcadia of old, 
is buying and selling iu Arden. True 
that it is not terui day. Rut term- 
day is past, for mind yc not that 
it mid-summer r ” The T'uft of 
Olives,” is to be sold just as it suuids ? 
with all the furniture— and the pur- 
chaser must take too the live-stock. 


JU^s, I pr’ylhec, shepherd, if that love, 
or gold, 

Can in this desert place buy entertain- 


ment, 

Bring ns where vre may rest ourselves 
ttn<i feed : 

Here's n young maid with travel much 
oppress'd, 

And faints for succour. .... - 

tv. r*** I p“y 
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And ' wish for her sake, more than for 
mine own, 

My fortunes W’ere more able to relieve 
her : 

But I am shepherd to another man, 

And do not shear the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition, 

And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality ; 

Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds 
of feed, 

Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote 
now. 

By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come 
see. 

And in my voice most welcome sliall you 
be. ' 

jRus. What is be that shall buy his 
flock and pasture ? 

Cor, That young swain that you saw 
here but erewhile, 

That little cares for buying any thing. 

Ros, I pray thee, if it stand with 
honesty, 

Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the 
flock, 

And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
CW. And we will mend thy wages : 1 
like this place, 

And willingly could waste my time in i^. 

Cvr, Assuredly, tlie thing is to be sold ; 
Go with me ; if you like, upon report. 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 

I will your very faithful feeder be. 

And buy it with your gold right suddenly. 

And lio*r like they the silvan— the 
pastoral life ? Hear Touchstone. 

“ Touch, Truly, in respect of itself, it is 
a good life ; but in respect that it is a 
shepherd's life, it is naught. In respect 
that it is solitary, I like it very well ; but 
in respect that it is private, it is a very 
vile life. Now in respect it is in the 
fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect 
it is not in the court, it is tedious. As 
it is a spare life, look you, it fits rny hu* 
incur well ; but as there is no more 
plenty In it, it goes much against my 
stomach,'* 

But Rosalind, how likes she to be 
a shepherd-boy V Poor Rosalind ! 
she is not allowed even for a single 
day to forget her sex. Tlie very 
trees suspect and persecute her — 
ber doublet and hose are beginning 
to sit easv— *but as the .wina comes 
by, she shrinks to miss the rustic of 
binn|>etticoats. 

TneTerytrees bearlove-dittiesliko 
Mossomib tnd all in praise of Rossr 
lind;-. ^ 


** Ccl, Didst thou lieai*, without won- 
dering how thy riuinc should be bang'd and 
carved upon these trees? 

Ros. 1 was seven of the nine days out 
of the wonder, before you eaine ; for look 
here whiit 1 found on a palm-tree: I was 
never so bc-rhyined hinee rythngora?.’ 
time, tliat I was an Irish rat, which I 
can hardly remember. 

Cel, U row you, who hath done this ? 

Jlus’, Is it a mau ? 

fW. And aeh:nn, that yon once wore, 
about his neck : Change you colour ? ’ 

She docs, but will not understand ; 
and playfully “ dallicH with llie inno- 
cence of love,” till C’elia pronounces 
the name whose sweet Kyllables have 
all the while been heard whispering 
within her bosom. “It is youmr 
Orlando.” “ He is furnished like a 
huntCM*,” <|uoth Celia ; — and the fair 
fawn breathes — (a pretty pun) — 

O, oiuinou.s! he comes to Idl rnj fieart." 

Orlando stands before Iku* in tin* 
woods, and Rosalind in a niomeiit 
forgets that she is a wanderer and an 
outcast. Her spirit is again borin* U[) 
into the air of joy as upon wings. Its 
native buoyancy, a wldle depressed, 
expands anew; and lier wit plays 
round him, “ like harmless li^httnn!2: 
on a Hummer's night.” TIu‘ theme is 
love I and she rallies him on his pas- 
sion — 

“There is auiaii that haunts thi* foivst, 
that abuscH our young plant^ with vuv 
ving HoN.'iliiid on their barks ; har.C"* udes 
upon hawthorns, and elegies on hrainblcs; 
all, forsooth, deifying the name of l(o-a- 
lind; if I could meet that taiiry. monger, 
I wciuM give him sfune good roundel, for 
lie seems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him." 

In that joyful mood she dreams 
fbo idea of Voiug woo'd by him in 
her disguise ; and who hut “ sweet- 
est SbakHpeare, Fancy's child,” couhl 
so delicately, so iiigeitiotisly, so na- 
turally, have carrlea on such court- 
ship? Orlando slides into it— and 
we with him — as pleasantly as into 
the enacting of a lover's part at some 
imaginative masquerade — 

“ Ro8. I profess cui iijg lov« Iiy coun- 
sel. 

Orl Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, cirip; and iti this maniuT* 
He was to irangine me his love, his mis- 
tress ; and I set him every day to woo 
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me: At wliicli time would T, being but 
H inuonish youth, grieve, be eftemiiiate, 
cliurigvable, longing, and liking ; proud, 
fan last iral, api^li, shallow, inconstant, full 
<»f tears, full of smiles ; for every passion 
something, and for no passion truly any 
thing, us boys and women are fur the 
most part cattle <d’ this colour ; would 
now like him, now loathe him ; then cn- 
teiiaiii him, then forswear him; now 
weep f<»r him, then sj»It at liiin ; that I 
drave my suitor from his mad humour of 
love, to a living humour of madness ; 
wliiidi t<» ftir.swear tln‘ full stream of 
the world, and to Jive in a nook merely 
monastic: And thus I curesl him.’* 

Mho roultl renist this? Not Or- 
Janflo ; for, though love-Htrickoii, he 
ifs Tull of tlie power of life ; hin pas- 
sion is a joy ; his fear is but slight 
shadow, his hope strong sunshine ; 
and he has just escaped from disho- 
nour ing thraldom into a wild and 
adventurous liberty in the forest, 
where by the Duke he ha*< been ta- 
ken into favour as Sir Kowland’s 
son. There is a mysterious spell 
!)reathed over his whole being from 
that silver speeeb. Near the happy 
elose of llie Jtlay, the Duke says to 
him — 

“ I do remember in tliii sbcidicrd-lMty 
Some lively t<»urhcsS of my daughtci'i 
fa^our.” 

And Clrlando then answius — 

*' My Lord, the fiisl time that I cvcr^iiw 
liim, , 

Mcthouglu he was a brother to vom 
d.iiijhtrr.” 

Tliat sweet thouglit had [massed 
across his miini, at their last ineet- 
iug, although In' di<i not tell tin* 
•* sheplierd-boy and it inclines 
liiin, in a moment, wiieii Rosalind 
says — “ 1 would cure you, if you 
would but rail me Rosalind, and 
ooine every day to iny cot, and woo 
me,” to answer, “ Now, by the faith 
of my love, 1 will ; tell me where it 
is.” And is not this sliepherd-boy, 
with “lively touches of mydaughter’s 
favour,” a thousand times better 
than a dead picture ? It is a living 
fiilMengtli picture even of Rosalhul 
ill a fancy-dress; and ’lis easy as 
delightful to imagine it the very 
orlginarn own self — jhc “ slender 
Rosalind ” — the ” heavenly Rosa- 
lind ” — His “ l40vc*s young dream!” 

Pray what took Uosalmd to the 
Forest of Arden? She was banish- 


ed ; but went she not there to look 
for her father ? We think she surely 
did; but she seems to care little 
about the good elderly gentleman. 
She seldom strays far from thcj “ Tuft 
of Olives” — “ here on the skirts of 
the forest like a fringe upon a petti- 
coat.” There she abides, “ like the 
coney that you see dwell where it is 
kindled.” Sweet wretch ! She is 
sometimes ratlier out of spirits. 

Ros. Never talk tome, I will weep. 

Ctl. Do, I pr’ythee ; but yet have the 
grace tu cuiibider, that tears do not become 
cl man. 

Rnfi. liut ha^<‘ T not cau««‘ to weep? 

CtL As t;ood cau<e ;t^ one would de- 
bin* ; tbercfuie \vi*q». 

Rta. His very hair is of llie (rL\seiti>' 
blirtg colour ! 

( W. .Something browner than Ju- 
claVs.’ 

lie it seems )?» the deceiver — not she 
— she, who is one entire deceit. ** Nay 
certainly, theie is no truth in him.” 
M icked hypocrite ! she knows he is 
all truth— alJ pashioii. Their hearts 
and souls are one — and soon will 
they be one flesh. But only hear 
how slie speaks of her own father ! 

“ Rns. I mot tlie Duke ycstorday, and 
had mu<’h ipiestiou with him. Ho asked 
mo, of what parentage 1 was ; 1 told him, 
of UN good as 111* ; so he lauphod. and lot 
mo 140. />Vr uii>A t'lVi ir. />*, .rhm 

thirt /,» (I Ji.f.ft us Orhtulo 

I'ngrateful, undutiful, impiou.s Rosa- 
liiul, to ju eb'r tdlKing of a lover of a 
week’s standing, to a father of some 
eii»hleen year^ ! “ This is too bad.” 

in .spite of it all, Rosalind is a 
dearest favourite of the lady who 
kncHVs “honour and virtue” well. 
Nor can we well deny lhatafter all she 
deserves this beautiful eulogium, — 

“ Rvery thing about Rosalind 
breatiies of youth’s sweet prime. 
She is fresh as the morning, sweet 
as the dew-awsikened blossoms, and 
light as the breeze that plays among 
them. Her wit bubbles up and spar- 
kles like the living fountain, refresh- 
ing all around. Her volubility is 
like the bird’s sonir; it is the out- 
pouring of a heart filled to overflow- 
ing with life, love, and joy, and all 
sweet audnflectionate impulse.^, ''ho 
has as much tenderness as mirth, 
and in her most jietulant raillery 
there is a touch of softness—* By tins 
hand it will not hurt a fly !* As her 
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irlva^lc IfliMlit our' iinj^rei* 

9liempfh%t •enftibitlty, so she’ wears 
im maaculine attire without the 
ritf^laal Impugmneat of iier deli- 
eaitj. fiAmkepeare did not make the 
moaeaty of hie women dejieud on 
their dress. Rosalind has in truth 

* no doublet and hose in her dispo- 
sition.* How lier heart seems to 
throb and dutter under lier pacfe’s 
vest! What depth of Jove in her 
passion for Orlando! whether dis- 
guised beneatit a sauey playfulness, 
or breaking forth with a fond 
tience, or half betrayed in that beau- 
tiful scene where bhe faints at the 
sight of the ’kerchief stained with 
Ilia blood! H#o her recovery of her 
self-possession — her fears lest she 
should have revealed her sex — her 
presence of mind, and rjuick- wilted 
excuse*- 

* I pray y<m, tell your brother how well 

I coiiiiterfeite»h’ 

and the characteristic playfulness 
which seems to return so naturally 
with her recovered sens«‘s, — are all 
as amiisingas consistent. 'I'hen how 
beautifully is the dialogue mana-red 
between herself and Orlando ! how 
well she assumes the airs of a saucy 
page, without throwing off her feinl- 
nine sweetness! Ilow her wit rtutters 
free as air over every subject ! With 
what a careless grace, yet with wliat 
exquisite propriety ! 

^ For innocfnce h&th a privilrg^* in her, 

To dignify arch and laughing eyes.' 

Exquisite criticism! Orlando, in all 
these assignations, enjoys but the 
shadow, so it seems to him, of 
his Rosalind, but Rosalind feeds 
her innocent passion on the sub- 
stance of her Orlando. Her scheme 
answers its purpose to a rniiwle. 
Creative in her happiness of plea- 
sant fancies that never flag, the re- 
presentative of Rosalind, before 
her lover’s senses, becomes more 
and more encircled with the lla;lit« 
Ud shadows, the music and iho 
fin^rance, of the charm that hangs 
and breathes around " another and 
the same j** and he never wearies of 
meb discourse. So faithfully has ho 
pledged his troth to that ** gay de- 
ceiver/’ that he does not forget the 
mpposed shepherd-boy, even when 
wcunded by thrlioneis. As to the 
real Aowdind* he would have assured- 
ly sent the handkerchief stained with 
m m hb love will not be 


cheated out of the deep delight of 
fond imagination, and he sends It to 
her shadow. He is indeed ‘‘ of ima- 
gination all compact.” 

The impression left on our hearts 
and minds by the character of llosa- 
lind, us it shines forth so natural, so 
sincere and truthful, through the dis- 
guise that emboideiiH her to put forth 
a power of iutioceiit enchantment 
which had she been in her sex's ha- 
bit, her sex’s native iiuKlesty — “ maid- 
enly shaiiie-faciMiness”-— would hiiv(» 
partly restrained, ** in dim sulVusion 
veiled,” — “a tnixturetd' jdayfulness, 
sensibility, and what the I'reiich 
call is,” says Mrs Jameson, 

with her usual fine tact, “ like a 
delicious strain of music. riiere 
is a de))tli of delltflit, and a subtle- 
ty of words i<* exj*r4‘ss ilial de- 
light, whicli is ein hanlinc’. Vet 
when we call to mind particular and 
peculiar nassages, W4» Hen! that llicy 
have a relative beauty and propriety, 
which renders it diHifOtli to^ep:lta^e 
them from the conievt, without iii- 
jurincr thi4 idfect. 'sfu* savs sonif* of 
the most charminsf ihini's fn the 
world, and siune of the most Im- 
nn>n»us; hui we apply them as 
phrases rather than as maxims, ami 
reiiiemher them rather for their 
poinleil felicity of e\pro.ssioii, and 
fanciful application, than for their 
general irmli and.depth (»f nieaniju:,” 
Vet is the stream <»t her ihou^o.t — 
it is a Hiroam, iidialaKe, for 'ti-. ever 
ill motion and in murmur — often 
much deeper than it seems to he — 
like a trannlucent water-gleam, that 
you think you can easily ford ; Inu 
when you try, you are surprised to 
find you must have retunirse m swim- 
ming through the lujuid lapse.” 
Hcarecly disiintrui?.h;d>le even then, 
but by a grateful coolness, from the 
air of heaven. 

As to the freedom of some of her 
expresstona (and of Reatrlee,) let it 
be remembered, aayn the gentle lady, 
who neea all feminities in their triw 
light, “ lliat tbia was not the fault of 
Shakapeare or the women, !>ut gfme- 
rally of the age. Portia, Heatrlce, 
and Hosallud, and tlie rest, lived In 
timen when more importance wa«« 
attached to things than words ; now 
we think more of wordx than of 
thingfl ; and happy are we in tham 
late dava of auper-refitiement, if we 
are to he aaved by our verbal morn- 
iity. It would puzzle Urn best of 
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the cliarioMt maid»” of these days, 

“ the ^ nicest’ of them alJ,** to perso- 
nate a nliepherd - boy personating 
an enninourerl fitll-groivn man his 
lady-love in all her inoodH — even in 
“ a more coming-on disposition*' — 
with the tenth part of the spirit, and 
twentieth j)ar!, of the delicacy of 
Ronaliiid. A hliish^^ivlien no blush 
should he — an awkward kuee-in- 
turnififf when nobody was thinking 
alioiit Knee'*— a shrink ing'away from 
the iirale-loiicli when it should hate 
been met with a gentle tremor — a 
faer-iiv Pithe/ from llie cbe{dv-kis> uf 
l^i<*^ld^bip mildly imitative 4)f love, 
an it a beard might blast ibe blos- 
sofijs, — ilii^^e, ami many <uher con- 
genial erutr** — gtiiity iniJ'takingH of 
ituiot ent meaniu^T^ — IcMiUi^b tear^' 
widomt any ibmger — and “ appre- 
Inm^ion- ciimiiiu' in < lo?id‘*/’ ulien 
all sbnnM be -eiene as tb<‘ blue sky 
— won hi betray lh<* daim^el, during 
the Til'll act; **0 in jiity of her failure 
in the part oi Hosaiind, we let fall 
the < nr tain, ami cnW on tin* lua hestia 
lfi strike up the Auld \'ih‘ ot 
Ochterfyre/'orot “Auehtcrmuchty/’ 
Jane* we said, is the spirit of the 
Uomance. OhM'orin comen u]>on 
Uosalind and Celia wlo'U rannerbing 
about Orlando, and s lys,— 

** ( V,r. ;oi*i ma'.ter. y»m h«vo 

I'O <'<l 

Aiivi tie* (Iki< *\»ir.ptaiii vI of 

till If' ; 

Who viio ^'nv hy »t.** »‘fi rh<*itoi, 

Pr:i'oifij^ tlK proud tnvfi.'twUa) nhrpht'oit ■«< 
lii-H 

( Vf, \\ i>]j, \vh,U i*f hin» 

< or. IfyjMi wUl a patrianf truly 
play'd. 

IbUwren tfir pals eompIrMon of tnn* love 
Ami tie* ml jjKnv of '*ts»rn and proud dt*- 

d.ttiK 

ilo hriM o a httlr. and ( '*haU roiidiirt you, 
Jf you will mark it. 

Ros, (), tsiint', let us irmove; 

TJl« of lo\rr<* frmh'th ihoNa mi hivr,«-» 

nriii^ us lotto thi.s mid \ou nliall »ay 
rU pro\t! a Imikv netor hi ihidr play. " 

‘Tlie scenefi with Sylvius and 
PheUft, h<*w full of nature ! S<*orn 
and dUdaIn as lUelily felt and shemi 
by a foreat-maid, the pride, the tri- 
umph, ami the tyranny of roncpieat, 
aa by lady In a palace*, at vrhoae feet 
kiHse.l « high lorda nod mighty earl«,” 
" l^habe/’ HavH MraJame«ofi, truly, 
“ is quite an Airadiiui coquette. A 
very amusing effect is produced by 


the contrast between the port and 
bearfug of the two princesses in dis- 
guise, and the i^^rnful airs of the 
real shepherdess* Iti the speeches 
of Phebe, and in the dialogue be- 
tu^ecn her and Sylvius, Shakspeare 
ban anticipated all tlie beauties of 
the Italian pastoral, and nurpassed 
Taf*so and Guarini. We find two of 
the most poetical passages of the 
play appropriated to Phebe; the 
taunting speech to Sylvius, and the 
description of Rosalind in her pan's 
costume ; which last is finer tiban 
the portrait of Bathyllus in Ana- 
creon.” 

The lad Rosalind is irresistible ; and 
how /ft enjoys thepuui^ment A€ sau- 
cily indicts oil the imperious Acom- 
tratherer fallen head-over-ears ia 
io\ V ! 

by, b,it Itiiiktifi tbi» ? Why do you 
hH,k <»n me ? 

I ■«'«' fiu murr in }vu th&tiin the ordinarjr 
Of naein ^ Od‘5 my littls 

{ih> : 

1 thuik, nrii.tn'v to lan|;Ie my eyes loo: 
Ni», faith. prouiJ hope riot after 

it ; 

I i- not yotiP inky hiowft, your black sUk 
liair, 

Vifur hifuh' nor your cheek of 

• ream. 

That rail vntairif* my spirits to your wor- 
ihip.— 

You hkC'li'.h *bephi*rfl, wberefore do you 

bi’i'. 

I.iko fow'f} >*outh. ptnhng^ with wind and 

laiu ’ 

You nre a thou*.’Mi<l lime* .1 properer man, 
I haii Kh«* a woman . ' i'd 9ticb fooU as 
you. 

ihaC m.ikr the world full of ill-favoorM 
t'hildron ; 

Tts iu»! luT hut you, that dafitrs 
her : 

And out of you she sres herself mors prS* 

p*T, 

Than any ot her linranientscan shew her. 
Rut, mi‘*!rcs»s know youmtf ; down SB 
jour knee#. 

And thank He.iveti. faating, for a good 
xnanV love ; 

l\»r i tnii'*! tell yon friendly in your ear. 
Sell when you can ; you arc tu»i for all 
markclN ; 

C'ry the man tiieri y ; love biia ; tak« hla 
o lifer ; 

Toul h must foul, being foul to be a scoffer. 
So take her to thee, shepherd ; — fare you 
welt. 

Sweet youth, I pi'ay you cYiids a 
year together ; 
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I bod ratber hear you chule, than this 
man woo, 

Hos. He’s fallen in love with her foul' 
iieaa, and aheMl full in love with iny an^er ; 
if it be so, as fast as she answers thee with 
frowning looks. I’ll sauce her with hitter 
words.— Why look you so upon me? 

P/te. For no ill will I bear you. 

Pon. I prny you, do not fall iu love 
with uie.” 

Poor Phobe ! wo begin to pity her 
— aiul for tiie same reason — ulinost 
as much as we do poor Sylvius ! Not 
more humbled is she by the “ sweet 
youth,*’ whom she prays to chide a 
year together,” than is her .swain liy 
. her when she employs him as a go- 
' between, telling him not 
“ To look for firther recompense, 

Than thine own gladness that thou art 
employed.*' 

What could Rosalind ask of Phe!>e 
that she would not do ? We blush 
as we pause for your reply. And 
heard you over tell of so lowly a 
swain as Sylvius, who says, 

“ So holy and so perfect is my love. 

And I hi sueh a jioverty of grace, 

I'hat I aliould tliuik it a n)o<t plenteous 

crop. 

To glafti the broken cars after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.*’ 

And then he Hatens, tinreproach* 
fully, to his savage inisiress, widle 
passionately and {xietirally ^he paints 
to the life the imagined man for whom 
she dies. ’Tin a pretty passage as 
any In “ A« Vou Like U it Jiews 
how by the liame,*' may even the 
commonest — the meanest spirit be 
inspired, and u*e almost admire the 
more than voluble, tbf? eloquent 
wooddass, fvhom her stars iiavedes* 
lined, after no very grievous disap- 
pointment in her ewe-hne, in goml 
lime to be Mrs Sy h lus of The Tuft 
of Oliveik** 

Olid, too,U)e alfectiotiate, faithful 
friend, wdiosympatht/ing witli her sis* 
ter^s love, thought not that such a rni^r* 
fortune was eier to bt^fail hers<df— 
Celia, too, has taken the forest fever, 
her puUe is up to a hundred at the 
loivest, and she should go to her bed. 
She has caught the liifecUon from a 
mOMp by his own account, only 
a Awbeurti before was ” a wretched 
man, overgrown with hair.” 
.^VINL Is'C po§»b'e, that on so httle 
ss^ipi^taorc you sboiifd hke her ? That 
bil seeitqh slioufd love her? and 
lav^t WOO f and wooing, »he tboold 


grant? and will you persevere to enjoy 
her? 

(fii. Neither call the giddiness of it 
it) (juestiofi, the poverty of her, the small 
iicquainianee, my sudden wooing, nor her 
Midden consenting ; but say with me, I 
love .'Vlienii; say with her, that she love<* 
me; consent with both, that we may en- 
joy each other ; it shall be to your good ; 
tor toy father's hoii'ie, and ail the revenue 
that was old Sir Rowland's, will 1 estate 
upon you, and here live and die a shep- 
herd. 

OrL You have my consent. Let your 
wedding be to-morrow : thitlier will T 
invite the Duke, and all liii contented 
lollower^ : go you, and prepare Aliena ; 
for, look you. here comes my Roajlmd. 

a s. (jod sivc you, brother. 

0>7. And yon, fair sislvr. 

l)h, iny dear Oriando, how it 
grieves me to m'c thee wear thy hcait ni 
a scarf. 

(hL It is my arm. 

li.i. 1 thought, thy heart had been 
wounded with the claws ul a lion. 

<h!. Wounded it i», but with the eyes 
of II lady. 

/t 1 >mI your brother teil you how I 
counlcrbuted to ‘^viuon, when lie show’cd 
me your haiulkerchici / 

fhl. Ay, and gre-iter wonders than that. 

H>%. Oh, T knoiV where you are, — 
N^y, *tiH true ; there wa's never any thing 

sudden, but the tight of two rarns, and 
thrasonical brag of— 1 < u\ 

Hitd 'fie^tnrnt - For your brother ufut ii.y 
Slater no sooner met, but they h'oKtd; no 
soofur looked, but tin y iov< u ; r<o ’>ooiKr 
hA’cd, but tticy ^^iiclied ; wo sooner >ik‘hed, 
but they asked one unothtr the reason ; 
no sooner knew* the reason, h »t tin y 
aought tJie remedy' and in these degrees 
have they made a p nr of stairs to nuir- 
nage, which thiy wtil climb iur^^ntifienr, 
or ehe be ti -ontinrut before marnage; 
lh*‘y are In the very wrath of love, ami 
thr^y w*iil together ; clubs cannot part 
them.*' 

Dr Samuel Johnson nniib, thlf 
play the fable U u ibl and plcaaliig* I 
know not how the tad lea will il|i* 
prove the fftcllity with whicli boili 
UixaaDcid and (Vila give away ihelr 
bvai'U* To Otia much may be for* 
given for the heromni of her frtenil* 
ihlp.” The lailica, we me «ufe, have 
forgiven Ikiaalind. What eajr ihev 
to C’eHa? Utey look dowu*«^bluan 
— ahake head— anille— and aay/*(^** 
Ha knew Oliter wna Orhindo'a bro- 
ther, and in her friendship for Uoia* 
iind, «ke felt how dellgbiftil It would 
be for ibem two to be aiiterado-Uw 
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an well an coiinitiH. Secondly, Oliver 
had made a narrow escape of beinpr 
Htunf? by a serpent, and devoured by 
a lioness— and • pity is akin to love.* 
Thirdly, he had truly repented him 
of his [orriier wickedness. 

* ’Twas 1, but not I ; I do aot shame 
To tell you wliat 1 was, since iny con- 
version 

So sweetly tastes, heinR the thing I am.* 
Fourthly, ’twas religiously done by 
him, that settleineut of all the re- 
venue that was old Sir Rowland’s 
upon Orlando. ^ h'ifthly, what but 
true love, following true eontritioti, 
could have impelled him tliustoyive 
ail up to iiis younger hrotlier, aiKi de- 
sire to marry Aliena, * who with a 
kiml of umber hadsmirehe<lher face,’ 
— * a woman low and browner than 
her brother r’ Sixthly, ‘tell inewherii 
iH fancy bred >’ At the eych. * rhank 
lliee — ma douce j/hdosvjdtt . I'here 
is a kiss for thei*, flung oil the raiii- 
bmv 4»f our Flamingo ! 

Hut \vhi*re all litis lime hatit fteen 
Touchstone Tea/inc Jaf|ues and 
courting Audrey. 

“ Toiu\U. To.n:orJ‘<»w the jo\h.l day, 
Audrey; to-tn<'rrow will we W iruirud. 

1 do dc'iro it w Ph tdl mv hcarc ; 
and 1 hope it no dishorn. deMfc, to 
desire to be a woman ot li'»e wetld. 

f ,tr/ yf //♦' I 'f u •t, » 

Jttc, Here roau-s a p'lir mI \t.ry *'tranrc 
Wssts, wliK h i:t al! lung'it.** are v,ilieci 

fools* 

T*tuch^ Si'ntfttlon nnd irreet^nc to you 
all! • ♦ I in here. is;r. 

nmongtit the res: » t tlie eoui.iiy copula- 
tive?, to .swear, un i to ft»r»>weio ; accord* 
ing as marriage biiiii'i. and blood breaks 
A poor virgin, n.r. an i^l-fnvtujrcd thing. 
Hr, but mine own; a poor humour it 
rniue, sir, to take that that no imm el^e 
will t Uicli honesty dwells like n miser, 
ftir, in H poor-house ; as your pearl, in 
your foul oyster.” 

AH flowft on Rwimtnincly now. llo- 
aaliud is indeed the b’oresl Queen. 
She rulea with »till but so\ereis?n 
«wiiy, and with what aweet dignity 
doea fthe admlni(«ter the iawa ! 

Bus* To you T give rnyfielf, for 1 am 
yours. [ffxrtcDcKr. 

To you I give myself, for I am your». 

[ To (IHT.AMK). 

DuJkc^ If Ihero bo trotli in aight, y<ai 
are mr daogliter. 

Oth Iflhere be truth in Mglitf^^aro 

my R^attnnd. 


/-Vie. If sight and shape lie true, 

Why then, — iny love adieu ! 

Run, rii have no father, if you be not 
he *. — [7b tht Dcke. 

i’U have no husband, if you be not he . 

[7b Oklanho. 
Xor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. 

[7b PUEBE. 

//yw. Peace, ho ! I bar confusion ; 

’Tin 1 must make conclusion 
Of these most strange events ; 
Here's eight that must take liands» 
To join in Hymen’s bands, 

Tl truth holds true contents* 

You and you no cross shall part;’ 

7b OliLASDO and KoSaLIND* 
You and you arc heart in heart. 

7b OuviM 4rn(l Ceu.v* 
You To Piu.iii to his love must ac- 
cord, 

Hr have a woman to your lord; 

V.*u and )o«i arc Kure together, 

^ 7'* l ot I find Acdrlv, 

-\s t);e Winter to loul weather. 

\\ h.lct' a wmIIocW hymn we sing, 

IVtd >unr‘Llves \Mih qttestioning; 

T/cit rtH^on woijiicf may diminish. 
How thus \\c met, and these things 
v.uish, 

Si>Pf\ 

Wedding Is ercat Juno's crown ; 

O bu 'sed bojid of board end bed ! 

' Hymen peoples every town ; , 
High wedlock then be honour^ ; 
Honour, high honour and renown, 

To II) men, god ol iverj^ town! 

O my dear niece, welcoane 
il.vni art to n.v ; 

K.cn d.}UghtiT, >ve)ro»i)c in oolessdf- 

grvt. 

7V. . i Hill no; iiii aiv word, nowtUou 
art mine ; 

Thy/rti th my ffir.j y to thcc c?nfh combine. 

^ 7b S\XVlt?si*** 

Now, wo c.iil '^As you Like iV* 
the only true “ Romanee of the Fo- 
1 mu'lnng as it is, end some* 
times even pathetic, ’tis all but beau- 
tiful holyday amusement, nndarmiet 
melancholy alieruates with vanoua 
mirth. Tlie ccmtrivaucc of the whole 
is at once simple and skilful— art 
and nature are at one. We arc re- 
moved just so far out of our custo- 
mary world as to feel willing to sub- 
mit to any spell, however strange, 
without losing any of our syro|>atblea 
with all life’s best realities. Orlando, 
the outlaw, calls Arden ** a desert 
Innccessible;” and it Is so; yet, at 
Uie same time, Charles the King's 
Wreatler’s account of it was corr<^l 
— They say he U already in the 
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Forest of Arden, and li many merry 
men with him ; and there they live 
like the old Robin Hood of England ; 
they say many young gentlemen 
|U>ck to him every day. atui fleet the 
ttmo carelessly, as tliey did in the 
golden world/* The wide woods 
are full of deer, and in open places 
are feeding sheep. Vet in the brakes 
hiss gri'cn and gilded snakes, 
whoso bite is mortal j and under 
tin? bush’s sliade a lioness with ud- 
ders all drawn dry lies couching/* 
Some may ihink they have no 
business there/’ Yet give tln^y not 
aomothiug of an imaginative ‘‘ sal- 
rago” character— a dimness of peril 
and fear to the depths of the forest ‘f 
But it hath, or is belie veil to have, 
other and mysterious dwellers. 

“ JEhitte. Dost Ihou believe, Orlando, 
that the boy 

C do all this that he has promi«od 
Ori. I sometitscs do believe, anti some- 
timet iSOi; 

As those that fear they hope, and know 
they fear." 


years ohl cottvci^setl wiih d mn^k'mn, most 
tyfvfhuHil iti thks flit I (tH(t ifoi ttuMHohk* 
If you do love llosalind to near tho heart 

your gesture cries it out, when your 
brother tnarnes Altena, shall you marry 
l:er —1 knaw into wliat atratta of for- 
tune .Nhe is driven; and It is not iinpus- 
$ihlc to nu\ if it appear not inconvenient 
to you, to set her before your eyes to- 
murroiv, hiiinati as she is, and without 
any danger. * 

Or/. i>peakest thou in sober mean- 
ings? 

Hy rny life, I do ; which I tender 
dearly, though 1 say 1 am a magician : 
rtierefore, put you in your best array, 
bid your ft iends ; for if you will be mar- 
ried to morrow, you shall ; and to llosa- 
lind, if you will/’ 

Now (Irlamlo believed in thia ma- 
gician, and why won’t you r Thero 
wuh much loa^ic iu the oldeu time, 
and where might magician find a 
fitter ctJI, irrot, or cave, than in the 
Forest of Arden ? It had, too. its her- 
mit, for JaqUaa de Bot»i telU the 
marriage asadribblage, 


^ What ia It ? liy, don’t you re- 
member that when ( )rlando -^aid to 
the Boy-Rosiallnd, ‘‘ I can live iiu 
longer by thinking/* what wan her 
reply 5 Oliver waa about to be mar- 
ried to Celia, and Orlahd<i ditconso- 
laieiyand bitterly complained — 


^ ITiey shitt be marri*=*d to- morrow; 
itad jfvvtil bid the Duke to the nuptmk 
Bet Ca llow hitter a thing it is to look 
into hftppitieas through anotlu?r mnn’s 
efM t By ao much the more shall i to- 
Jtl^OW be at the height of hcart-hcavi- 
If how raiirh I shall think my bro- 
ther hilppy, iu having wiiat hu wi.*;hc'S 
for. 


Jtowfe why then, to-morrow I cannot 
ronf'taBi for floMhofl ? 

OrL lean live .mo longer by thinking. 

Ifijs. I will weary youlto longer then 
with idle talking. Know of me then, i for 
sum I Hpeak to some purpose, » that 1 
taew you are a gentleman of good con- 
1 speak not ?his, that you should 
bear a good opmicm of rny knowledge, 
kp^i&uc]}, 1 say, I know you are ; 
WShesie th«ti, if you please, Chat / < an Jo 

I hui'Cf since I >c<rs thne 


Duke i r*(i*.ncK, .hearing how (lult 
every diy 

Mc'. of Kfeut worth nvufted to this lOf 

res!, 

Address’d a mlghfy ; which WSfO 

on 

!n I.1S own conduct, purposely to take 
Ills brother htTc^ and pu? him to Iho 
^word ; 

.\nd to the skirts of this wild Wood ha 
came ; 

Where, meeting with an old religious 
man, 

After some question with him, was con- 
verted 

Both from his enterprise, and from thu 
vvorhl , * 

Ifss crown lu^qucachutg to his banish’d 
brother, 

.^nd all their lands re%tor'd to thamagaui 
That WTre with him etird/’ 

Rut Rosaliuii— she ih the Suiiu« 
the Kv«»nlng ftricl tlm Moriiiag Siiir~ 
*udtlng ana rmtng in that miomurp 
Hllvan world— arid wo limvo bpr~ 
unobacured— but from oiir eye# 
deu-«-in that immortal umbrago« 
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'riiK two crivat parties uiio now 
ilivide llie uoild, pursue diflerent 
ill rei:ar(l to the deinoeratie 
tcMKhuiey of the people, and hence 
they an* rei^arded with (iift'erent feel- 
intTs hy the irreat body of mankind at 
dilVerent periods. 

The system of tlie Revolutionists, 
in wliose steps the WltiijK have for 
two years past hei'ii so invariably 
treadinir, is to yield every ihinjr to 
the popular voice; and concede 
wliatever is demanded by a nuine* 
ricai majority of the pe(»ple. “ "IVsti- 
monia numeranda sunt, non ponder- 
ainln,'* is tlodr ])rinciple of ji:ov em- 
inent : wlien onee, a thnii^^is demanil- 
ed !>y a larire proportion of the na- 
tion, they hold, that it is not <mly 
imj»ossi!>le, loil inexpedient to with- 
liold it. The errors of policy, the 
injustice of nations, the tyranny of 
rulers, they maintain are all owing to 
llie exclusion of the popular voice 
from the administration oi all'airs : 
when ome the people have ob- 
tained, eitlier directly or indirectly, 
a KuHtcient share in the conduct of 
government, it is imposhible that any 
acts of injustice can b«! committed. 
Lord Palmerston openly avowed this 
doctrine in theliouae of Commons; 
for in vindication of the attack on 
Holland, and the union between 
Franco ami England, he aaid, that 
the other rmtiona of Europe had no 
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reason to fear this extraordinary al- 
liam e, because as both these na- 
tions were directed by representa- 
tive a>senibIieR, it was impossible 
that tliey should be actuated by any 
ambiiioiiH or improper views. 

The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, proceed on the principle that 
tbeartof government, likeevery other 
ditlicult or intricate art, is to be 
learned only by a great exertion of 
labour and perseverance ; that men 
are not born legislators, any more 
than they are born lawyers, physi- 
cians, or painters, and tliat not less 
study ami application is reejuired to 
acijnire skill in the one department 
than the other ; that least of all are 
the great !)ody of the people (piali- 
hed to form a correct opinion on the 
Ruhjecis of legislation, because they 
reipiire a minute and extensive 
acipiaintance with many different 
branches of history, aiatistics, politi- 
cal economy, and otiver subjects of 
abstruse science, which are not to be 
mastered, even by the greatest intel- 
lects, in less than twenty years of 
unbroken study and industry, for 
which the mass of the people are 
totally unfitted; lliat the opinion id 
large bodies of mankind on Mich sub- 
jects, therefore, are either utterly 
crude and unfounded, or the mere 
echo of the doctrines of the dema- 
gogtics or journalists, who, for seL 
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fish or ambitious pu^oses, will con- 
descend to flatter their passions ; that 
the influence of the people, or their 
direct representatives, invaluable 
as a check upon administration, and 
an element in the composition of go- 
vernment, is therefore utterly de- 
structive as the ruling power, and as 
directing the initiative of laws and 
measures, and consequently that the 
first and noblest duty of the upright 
legislator, in periods of turbulence 
and excitement, is to set himself to 
counteract the prevail ing danger,and, 
disregarding the obloquy and velie- 
mence of the people, bravely pursue 
the course which is finally to bless 
them. 

As Tthe first course is as flattering 
as the last is disagreeable to the am- 
bition and vanity of the lower orders, 
it may readily be conceiv ed that there 
is a prodigious difference between 
the reception in periods of excite- 
ment which the two parties receive. 
The Revolutionists, with their popu- 
lar adulation, vulgar oratory, and 
mob excitement, are as popular as 
the Conservatives, with theircaution, 
distrust, and reserve in regard to all 
measures of innovation and demo- 
cracy, arc hated. Hence the one is 
borne forward for a season on the 
gales of popular favour, and, when in 
possession of the helm, is for the 
time irresistible; the other, driven 
into obloquy and contempt, is anxi- 
ous to regain the tranquillity of pri- 
vate life, and almost loathes a world, 
disfigured by so many follies, stained 
by BO many crimes. 

But the reign of passion is tran- 
sient, that of virtue and reason is 
permanent. The laws of nature are 
more powerful than the arts of dema- 
gogues, or the enthusiasm of the 
people. After the fervour of demo- 
cratic triumph is over; after their 
banners have been displayed in every 
village, and the light of illumination 
has ^one in every city of the realm, 
come the sad, sad consequences of 
popular licentiousness ; broken cre- 
dit, diminished employment, wealth 
without security, industry without 
encouragement; a universal sense 
of danger anddis^uietudethroughout 
the realm ; a painful feeling of im- 
pending change or revolutionary con- 
vulsion suspending all the vital action 
of the heart of the empire. The 
Imuda of authoritf are universally 


relaxed; impunity is expected for 
crime, from the aid which has been 
required from its perpetrators ; the 
noisy supporters of Government at 
one time, cannot conceive that they 
are to become the objects of prose- 
cution or punishment at another; 
and amidst the universal paralysis 
and anarchy, private oflences multi- 
ply with frightful rapidity. By one 
course or another the nation is ra- 
pidly brought into tin* bloody ])ath, 
wliicli leads through anarchy to mi- 
litary despotism ; and even the vehe- 
ment supporters of popular rights, 
horrified at the excesses to which the 
country has become a ]>re.y, are com- 
pelled tacitly to abandon all their 
former principles, ami, in the attempt 
to restore order, rivet round its neck 
chains infinitely move galling than 
those from which their foolish pre- 
cipitance strove to set it free. 

The care.er of those statesmen wlio 
act on Conservative princi[)les is dif- 
ferent. ir the vesistanc(‘ which they 
make to the fervour of innovation, 
and the encroachments of democracy, 
is successful, they are overwhelmed 
for a time with popular odium. The 
world, it is said, has mner beheld 
such tyrants. IS^n'o and (/ulignla, 
Pitt or C-astlereagh, are noth ing to 
them ; their tyranny has <*hecke<i the 
growth of freedom, ami estahli'shed 
a slavery worse tljan that of Con- 
stantinople. This rhapsody lasts for 
a time*, and fon a few months, or even 
years, the Republican journals are 
tilled with invectives against tlie 
bloody tyrants whose deeds iwive 
thrown all the efforts of former d(*s- 
potism into the sliade. But amidst 
the fumes of democratic fervour, so- 
ciety regains its natural and orderly 
state — agitators iecline, from the ex- 
perienced impossibility of succeed- 
ing in their projects — capital, secure 
of protection, resumes its underta- 
kings — industry flourishes under the 
shadow of a firm and resolute ( fO- 
vernment — tlie wicked and auda- 
cious, deprived of ho])e in their des- 
perate career, are gradually either 
absorbed into the pacific and useful 
classes, or driven into exile — and 
amidst the universal clamour of the 
Revolutionists, prosperity, affluence, 
and tranquillity generally prevail. 
With the advent of such prosperous 
times, the necessity for rigour and 
sternness tbe part of Government 
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ceases — the precautions suited to the 
stormy days of democratic ambition, 
are gradually relaxed — public free- 
dom steals on jipace, like the length- 
ening day in spring, without any 
one being conscious of the transition 
—the obnoxious statutes are, one by 
one, either repealed, or allowed to 
drop into desuetude — and, before 
the generation whose voboineiit ex- 
cesses ba<l rendered the collision 
necessary, are all gathered to their 
fathers, the nation is basking in the 
full sunshine of secure aiul tratu|uil 
fri'ecloni — aiul the sullen agitators of 
form(»rdays, still rankling umltu* their 
di«aj)p()irue<l hopes, are. rej^anbul as 
politieal fanatics of tli<‘ olden lime, 
the fit Huhje(‘t of liistoncal resi*ai*rh, 
or romantic, description. 

England and France have eacli of 
tlieni twice over, during the last forty 
jM'ars, exhibited instances of the truth 
of tliese principle's. As if the great 
moral lesson could not ix'suflicieiitly 
iinpr<‘ssed upon mankind, and the 
so[))iisni should for ever he sili'uced, 
at least with all m(*ii of information, 
that they ar(* not of universal appli- 
cation, but are true <udy of an en- 
slaved and einpassioned p('ople, the 
governments of botli nations have, 
within that short period, been twice 
conducted on direcll> o])posile prin- 
ciples, and, on both <)<a*asioTis, the 
same, truths have been written in in- 
delible characters. 

Ill 178‘), France entered with ar- 
dent aspirations, amidst universal ap- 
plause, and shouts of democratic ex- 
ultation, into th(^ boundless <’urreiit 
of innovation. For two years, its 
leaders, Neckar and Lafayette, were 
the adored leaders of the multitude, 
and a long life of honoured power 
seemed the certain reward of their 
patriotic exertions. But amidst these 
democratic traiis]>orts, soon succeed- 
ed the rueful conseqiu'nces of popu- 
lar licentiousness. Crime multiplied 
to such a degree, as almost to obtain 
impunity. Tlie devastation of the 
chateaux — the ruin of the fields, 
drove all the nobles into exile. A 
body of fierce and insolent leaders 
were borne forward into the Legis- 
lature, on the shoulders of the po- 
pulace — the monarchy was over- 
thrown — the nobles decimated — the 
altar destroyeil — and, amidst the 
wreck of society, arose the stern and 
relentless Committee of Public Safe* 
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ty, by whose iron gmp order was 
restored, and a bloody yoke imposed 
upon the people. In four years alter 
the Revolution had commenced, 
through the vast addition made by 
Neckar to the power of the Com- 
mons, by the duplication of the Tiers 
Elat, a despotism the most absolute 
and relentless on record in modern 
times, was firmly established ; and 
it continued without interruption 
throiigli the tyranuic^il rule of the 
Directory, and the military sceptre 
of Napoleon, till the re-establish- 
ment of the. Bourbons, and the cap- 
ture of Paris. 

iMigland, during that critical time, 
was govi'nied on dilYerent principles, 
and the. rr'sult, both in the outset and 
the termination, was accordingly the 
very reverse of what had obtained on 
tin? otluu* side, of the (Channel. There 
were, giants tlien on the earth. Two 
men of vast capacity, prophetic wis- 
dom,and indomitable resolution, then 
presided over her councils, who,alik6 
undismayed by the threats, and unse- 
duced l)y the flattery of the people, 
steadily pursued the great Conser- 
vative iirinciples, on wliich alone, in 
such a crisis, national security can 
he founded. Mr Pitt and Mr Burke 
stood forth alone to struggle with 
democracy where ’twas strongest, 
and tliey ruled it when ’twas wild- 
est. On them, in consequence, the 
tempest of democratic ambition fell 
with almost demoniac fury; their ty- 
ranny was represented as more grie- 
vous, tlieir severity more unneces- 
sary, than those of any despots who 
had ever disgraced the earth. But 
amidst the bowlings of the tempest, 
they maintained tJieir course unsha- 
ken — the Legislature in the crisis was 
true to itseJf, and they held on their 
glorious way conquering and to con- 
quer. And what was the result? 
The same which, in every free state 
and age of the world, has attended 
the coercion of democratic ambition, 
by the wisdom of political foresight 
—the gradual re-establishment of 
tramiuillity and order — the calming 
of democratic ambition from the hope- 
lessness of its struggles — the growth 
of industry — the security of capital- 
internal strength — external respect. 
As the public security was gradually 
secured, the necessity for the coer- 
cive measures, which its interrup- 
tiou bad rendered necessary, WM 
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removed. Government became more 
lenient, aa domeatic danger rece- 
ded. The auspenaion of the Consti- 
tution ceased, and liberty, founded 
on the secure basis of onler, and a 
general obedience to the laws, ex- 
panded to a degree unprecedented 
even in the annals of English free- 
dom. There is no period iu the his- 
tory of England when public liberty 
was so general, aAd, at the same time, 
life and property so completely pro- 
tected, as from 1800 to 1800, — the 
very poric»d which, it Avaa aaid, from 
the arbitrary measures of Mr Pitt, the 
tranquillity of despotism only could 
be expected. Ami lima, at the very 
time when the people of France, in 
the vain aspirations after iiuattain- 
able license and impracticable demo- 
cracy, bad riveted about their necks 
the chains of Robespierre and Na- 
poleon, the inhabitants of England, 
under the able and resolute govern- 
ment of Mr Pitt, laid the foundations 
of, and obtained the highest attain- 
able degree of constitutional free- 
dom : a memorable example of the 
basis on which alone practicable li- 
berty can be reared, and of the 
speedy destruction which the prin- 
ciples of democracy bring on the 
public freedom, which they profess 
to establish. 

To all persons conversant with 
historical facts, and capable of re- 
flecting with impartiality on public 
affairs, these two examples were of 
themselves decisive. But they were 
not the only ones which were to be 
presented. England and France 
were destined to change places in 
political conduct ; instead of the cau- 
tious reserve, the steadfast resolu- 
tion, the conservative principles of 
their predecessors, the English ad- 
ministration were to exhibit the 
frenzy of Jacobinical innovation, 
and the experiment was to be tried, 
whether a sober temperament, long 
established habits of freedom, and a 
general diffusion of property, could 
render those changes safe which bad 
torn freedom to shreds in the more 
impassioned population of France. 
At the same time the French Go- 
vernment changed places with their 
rivals; a legitimate and constitu- 
tional throne was th^re established, 
and the experiment was made, whe- 
ther liberty can with their people 
^ flourish and increase on the fouuda* 
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tion of order and tlie coercion of 
democratic ambition. This experi- 
ment has been made on the greatest 
scale in both countricK; the result of 
experience is now cumplete iu all 
its parts. 

Under the constitutional sceptres 
of Louis and (/harlcs, France marie 
advances in real freedom iinprijcr*- 
dented since liie days of ('lovis. 
That which she souglit for in vain 
amidst the democratic fervour'of the 
(yonstitiient Assembly, which was 
drowned in blood by Robespierre, 
and consumed in fire by Napolemi, 
was safely and secun-ly ohtainerl un- 
der the mild and weak government 
of the Bourbons. Their rule was dis- 
tinguished hy no (‘Xtraordinary 
lity; their coiineils directed l)y no 
reinarkabh' wisdom; but sncli was 
tlie vvonderfiil benefit to frer'dom 
which had resiiltr'd from the extinc- 
tion of democratic ambition, and tlie 
re-establishimuit of order by the 
power of Napoli'on, lliat wlieii liis 
weighty band was removrui, friu'- 
doni sprung up of itself iiijai<l<‘d and 
secure. Ail tlir^ folli(»s of tbe old 
noblesse, all the weakness of tlH3 
court, coulrl not obliterate tlu‘ rnTeebs 
of the mortal stroKr^ which Jacobi- 
nism had received from tin* tiiumph 
of the Allies. For the first linif iu 
its history, France, en joyed 111 term 
years of real freedom and unexam- 
■ jded prosperity. The ]>iess was 
free ; personal liberty secure; gene- 
ral industry proteeled ; anrulst, ilie 
execrations of the Jacobins^ sind tin* 
vituperation of the deiiiociacy, the 
glorious fabric of const! in tiunal li- 
berty was securely rear<*d, an<l its 
smiling fields and swelling cities 
almost made the travidler forget the 
fiery track of revolution wliich had 
so recently crossed the realm. 

But the spirit of democratic ambi- 
tion was struck to the earth, not de- 
stroyed. Stunned by the smokes of 
Wellington and Alexainler, over- 
whelmed in the ruins of Napoleon’s 
throne, it recovered its strength with 
the next generation on botli sides of 
the Channel. The prosp^^-t of con- 
stitutional order, of the enjoyment 
of freedom by all classes, of tin* pi o- 
tection of property, life, and liberty, 
by the just balance of the ari^-tijcra- 
tic and democratic bodies, was too 
liateful to be endured by die ardiuit 
aspirants after democratic tyranny. 
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The mol) were not omnipotent; 
the industrious everywhere enjoyed 
their property; ])(Msonal freedom 
was hate, from ,1 icohiiiica! arrest; 
the'^e i lets alone Avere suflieient to 
exrite the, indiiruant fury of the Re- 
t.utioii throuf|;l)out the 
kiiif^^dom. Ineessantly they labour- 
ed to ])oisoii and inilame the minds 
ot the I isioL*’ o(»neratioii ; vehement- 
ly they exerK'd lliemsel v(»s to dis- 
tiiiure the tair fabric of ccmstitulional 
tri'edoni, winch b}' lli(» overthrow of 
their pi inci|)b‘s baii arisen ; and at 
h*jii;ih thidr CiTorts weia* sticeessfiil. 
riit' minvj?i (>r i}i(» people were poi- 
huicMl ; woiMs ])revailetl o\er ac- 
tions; a Irei* uovernmeiit was mis- 
Ifikcii for a despotism, under the 
thick dariviie^s universally spread by 
the pr(‘ss, ih(5 Kid^n of Terror was 
forgotten, and at the \ery tiim? that 
tin* republica>i spirit was prevailing 
in the le^lslafuni over tin*, throne, 
and the undue ]>re\aleiice of the de- 
mocraiic piinciph^ had b(*come tip- 
pirent to the eyi* of reason, the 
Cjoveriimenl was universally held out 
us a desj)otism. 'fhe illnsi<in pre- 
vailt*d, the throne of (hnirlesX. was 
destrovnnl, and Kranct* again adven- 
tured oil tin* perilous s(*a of demo- 
ciaiic- revolution. 

Sure and swift camf3 the just ami 
necessary n'tribution of such mad- 
ness. Throiigli two y<‘ars of anxiidy, 
distri'ss, and anarchy, France passeil 
again to the sLerii trarnpiillity of mi- 
litary (b*spolism. The glories of tin*, 
Rarricades were almost as short- 
liv4‘d as ^ln^ smoke, of their tin*,; 
from amiilr.f. the fumes of demo- 
cracv, and tne e viult ition ot the Re- 
voliKic.ni'.l.'^, tin* awful tigure of <Ies- 
potii* powi-r was ag.iin seen to arise. 
In vain the spirit of democracy 
strove against the Jaw of nature; in 
vain the st irv ing rniiiiitudc of Lyons 
faced the iron storm; in vain the 
SI reels ol Fnris i <*' minded with a 
secwinl levoltoi tie* Rarricades; au 
nrmy i,rt*aler than th.it which touglit 
at 'l\)ulou-^e coiHjm*ied the lirst, a 
inigliti(*r host iiiau that which glit- 
tered at Au'-ierlitz vanquished the 
se,cond; martial law was proclaim- 
ed; the ordmiUHcrs (»f Polignac re- 
enacted with additional severity; 
iifteen hundred enthusiasts thrown 
into dungmms ; the presS coerced by 
iiiiiumera'ale prosecutions; and at 
length the iKition, tired of such una- 
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vailing efforts, and sick of democra- 
tic fervour, relapsed into the tran- 
quillity of despotism ; even the de- 
bates of the. legislature have ceased 
to be an object of interest, and with 
the forms of a limited, France has 
become an absolute, monarchy. 

Undeterred by the instructive 
spectacle, the Knglisli Reformers 
instantly took advantage of the 
tumult oi’casioiied by the second 
French Revolution, to revive their 
long respited hut not extinguished 
])reteiisioris. The times were chan- 
ged. Pitt and Riirke were no longer 
at the. head of ariairs, the new gene- 
ration was widely tinged by the 
principles oi' democracy, a fanatical 
and ambitious administration was 
jilaced at the, helm, powerful to de- 
stroy, weak and powerless to save. 
The, decisive moment bad arrived ; 
the last hour of Fiigland’s greatness 
bad struck. Unable to govern the 
realm on safe or constitutional prin- 
ciples, threatened with dissolution 
by the reviving good sense and spi- 
rit of the classes whose opinion had 
hitherto {governed tlie country, tliey 
took the frantic and desperate reso- 
lution of leaping at once from the 
straml, and periling themselves and 
the nation on the impetuous torrent 
of Revolution. The experiment 
for the time had the suecess, and in 
the end led to the re'-ult, which, in 
every age, from tlr* days of Sylla to 
those (if Cromwell, has attended 
a similar experimeuT. For a few 
months the (jiov’e,rnment was the 
niO'it idolized vvliich (‘ver existed; 
amazed at the sp(*ctarle of the 
weight of the Kxcculive being 
tinaivvui into llu^ scab* of democracy, 
tlie people knew no bounds to their 
adulation, and after a desperate 
struggle of property and education 
against power and numbers, the de- 
mocratic m(‘,asure was carried, and a 
revolution (*llected. What the result 
is we have fifty times predicted, and 
the most obdurate may now all see. 
The nation has been disorganized in 
all its parts ; it has taken lire in the 
most iiiliaiiiniahle quarters Iroiii the 
firebrands so prolusely tossed a- 
bout by Administration during the 
struggle ; the West Indies were first 
involved in conflagration, Bristol and 
Nottingham were next deliveied 
over to the fiaines; and at length Ire- 
land, following faithfully out the m- 
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Junctiom of its Governinent— **agi- 
tatOs agitates agitate’*— has becoine 
80 conyulseds that the Constitution 
ia about to be suspendeds martial 
law establishedsand under the pres- 
sure of stern necessitys a military 
despotism established. 

There never was any things there- 
foros comparable in the history of 
mankind to the political experience 
of the last forty years. Twice du- 
ring that period has France yielded 
to the voice of the tempter, and em- 
barked on the ocean of innovation, 
and twice has the speedy result been 
an absolute and sanguinary military 
despotism. Once during that period 
has Ei^land steadily resisted the en- 
croachments of democratic ambition, 
and pursued the path of duty amidst 
the execrations of the multitude ; and 
her magnanimity has been rewarded 
by thirty years of freedom, tranquil- 
lity, and glory. Once during the same 
time has France received a govern- 
ment founded on the overthrow of 
the Jacobin power, and the hrin basis 
of resistance to innovation ; and she 
received in return, on the admission 
of the Republicans themselve8,fifteen 
years of unexampled liberty, prospe- 
rity, and happiness. To complete the 
lecture, — England at the close of the 
era abandoned all her former princi- 
ples, and yielded to the clamours of 
democratic ambition ; but.hardly had 
the songs of republican triumph 
ceased, or the lights of revolutionary 
illumination been extinguished, when 
from the ruins of constitutional free- 
dom, the stern and relentless spectre 
of military despotism arose. All this 
passing before their owm eyes will 
not illuminate the Revolutionists; 
even their own destruction will not 
quench their fanaticism; ** if they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither would they be converted 
though one rose from the dead.” 

It » because we are, and ever have 
been, and we trust ever shall be, the 
firm friends of freedom, the un- 
deviating supporters of constitu- 
tkma! liberty, tlie supporters of 
the ^eatest possible license in 
thoU^t and language which is con- 
sistent with the existence of order 
or its own duration, that we op- 
posed with such vigour the fatal 


democratic innovations which we 
knew*, from the lessons of history, 
would speedily prove fatal to both. 
We foresaw aud clearly predicted 
this disastrous result, amidst the tu- 
mult of exultation consequent on the 
passing of the Reform bill. In the 
article on the “ Fall of the Constitu- 
tion,” published nine montlis ago, it 
is clearly and emphatically foretold.* 

It is because we foresaw, amidst 
the parade of tri-color flags, and 
the yells of Jacobin triumph, the 
court-martial, the lictor’s axe, the 
weeping family surrounding the car 
of transportation, tlmt we strained 
every nerve to point out tlie fatal 
effects to freedom, which must re- 
sult from the insane career wliich 
was adopted : our efforts w«‘re un- 
successful; the Jacobin ti'iuiiq)h was 
complete; and tluj first apostles of 
freedom are in consequence obliged 
to introduce an invasion of the con- 
stitution, unprecedented since the 
days of Cromwell. 

The reign of every administration 
during the fervour of democratic 
triumph must necessarily be short, 
because the leaders of one party and 
one year soon become the objects of 
uncontrolled jealousy to the class 
immediately below themselves in the 
progress of the movement. The 
authors of the French Revolution 
were swept away in a few years by 
the ferment which tliey had created 
in the nation, and it recjuires no great 
stretch of political foresight to pre- 
dict that the autliors of the English 
Revolution will not be long in sha- 
ring the same political fate. Rut in 
both cases the authors of these Re- 
volutions remained suiliciently Jong 
at the head of affairs, to be compelled 
to bring forward themselves the mea- 
sures of coercion, which their extra- 
vagant conduct had rendered neces- 
sary, and hear their names execrated 
by the vile and changeable class, for 
whose elevation they liad overturned 
the ancient constitution of tlieir coun- 
try. Bailly, the first president of 
the National Assembly, the author of 
the " Tennis Court Oath,” the first 
great step in the revolution, was com- 
pelled two years after to lioist the 
red flag, the ensign of martial law, at 
the Hotel de ViJie ; and in two years 
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more, he was beheaded, with that 
same fla" burning over his head, on 
the Cliamps de Mars; the scene of 
his courao;eous resistance, when too 
late, to democratic tyranny. La- 
fayette, tlie adored commander of 
the National Guard, whose white 
plume was for years tlie signal for 
uiianimoiis slioiits in the streets of 
Paris, was forced himself to execute 
martial Jaw on his former supporters; 
at one discharge 1 m^ brought down 
above a huiuired Jacobins in the 
Ghainps tie Mars, and he was in eon- 
sequenct^ compt'lled to lly his coun- 
try intii the Austrian lines, and esca- 
pe<l d(‘ath at the hands of his vindic- 
li\e adulators only by being shut up 
for y<*ars in the dungeons of Olinutz. 
Lord (Jn*y and Lord Brougham, 
th(‘ popular leaders of the. Reform 
who so long struggled to for<!e 
it upoji a reluctant l(‘gislature, and 
wieid<*tl thij wiiole ])ower of the 
prero; 4 ative to (»vei throw the old 
eonstilutlon, ar(; now eompelhid to 
bring lorward a measure, as th<‘y 
tbeins(*h (‘s admit, of surpassing seve- 
rity and <lespoti(‘ cliaractm* towards 
IreJami, the very c.ountry whose re- 
])res<‘ntati\ es S(*eured the triumph of 
the great democratic measure, and 
to try tin* ag ilatois, roii>(‘d into fiend- 
bke m ti\iiy by their blind (‘xertions, 
by courts-)hartial. They are in con- 
s(*qnenee classed by llieir recent 
woi>lii})p(‘rs with Nero and (/aligula. 
i\|ay Ileaven avert from tliem and 
t}j*‘ir country tiiost* ulterior and un- 
utterabi** calamities, wbicb the care(»r 
of Ibiilly and Lafayette brought on 
ihenjsehes and on France, whose 
fate tliey w^tl* so often implored to 
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remember, whose steps they ad 
blindly persevered in pursuing I 

The recent act for suspending 
jury trial, and the Habeas Corpus act, 
and establishing martial law in Ire- 
land, therefore, is no abandonment of 
their political principles ; no tergi- 
versation or change of measures on 
the part of Ministers. It is, on the 
contrary, the natural and unavoid- 
able, thougli perliaps not the expect- 
ed or wished for result of those mear 
sures, and the agitation which they 
kept up to pass them. In the poli- 
tical, not less certainly than the mo- 
ral world, the career of passion and 
intemperance must lead to suffering 
and agony ; if we would avoid the 
last deeds of severity, we must shun 
the first seductive path. TJie martial 
law of followed as necessarily 
and inevitably from the democratic 
traiiK])orts of 1831, as the sword of 
the Dictator from the fervour of the 
Gracchi, the rule of Cromvvtdl from 
tlie madness of KvkJ, the despotism 
of NapoI(*on from the innovation of 
178J), and the state of siege of Mar- 
shal Soult from the triumphs of the 
Barricades. 

To sliow how exactly and evident- 
ly the utter and unparalleled disor- 
ganization of Ireland has arisen from 
the system of concession to demo- 
cratic ambition, ])ursued for the last 
five years in that country, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to the table of the 
crimes which have occurred in Ire- 
land, as given by Lord Althorp from 
the official returns, accompanying it 
merely with the running commen- 
tary of the measures adopted at the 
dictation of the democrats during 
that eventful period. 


Serious Crimes* 

Last (juarter of 18*29, (Emancipation Bill passed in March,) 300 

Do. of 1S30, Emancipation Bill in full operation, 499 

Do. of 1H3I, Reform AgiUitiou began, 814 

Do. of 1832, Reform and Repeal Agitation, 1613 


Thus, since the system of demo- 
cratic concession began, the number 
of great crimes, wliicli include only 
burglaries, arson, houghing cattle, 
murders, and desperate assaults, lias 
increased /ivcfold, and at last be- 
come so intolerable as to compel a 
vacillating and Reforming Adiidiii- 
stration to repeal the Constitution 
for a time, abolish trial by jury, and 


establish the odious power of martial 
law. 

It would be a waste of time and 
patience, after the powerful and 
statesman-like speech of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the energetic elocpicnce of 
Mr Stanley, to argue upon the ne- 
cessity, the absolute and uncontrol- 
lable necessity of this measure. It 
is of more importance for those who 
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regard paseing events, as we ever 
endeavour to do, not as the subject 
of party contention, but as the great 
school of political wisdom, to im- 
press the great and momentous 
truth, that these atrocities, and the 
absolute necessity of the severe 
measure which is to repress them, 
originate solely and exclusively in 
the supine weakness and insane 
agitation which, for party purposes, 
lyiinisters maintained for years in 
that unhappy country ; lirst, to force 
on Catholic Emancipation, and then 
to carry them through the des])erate 
struggle of the Reform Bill. When 
the great Agitator was allowed to 
escape after liaving pleaded guilty, 
and rewarded for his exertions by a 
patent of precedence at the bar ; 
when the mandate went forth from 
the Castle of Dublin, — ‘‘ Agitate, 
agitate, agitate when pastoral 
letters issued from the leader of the 
Catholic priesthood, hoping — “ that 
the people’s resistance to tithes 
would be as permanent as their love 
of justice;” and these oflicial and 
clerical exhortations were addressed 
to the most impassioned, desperate, 
and reckless population in Europe, 
— a people who, as Sir Hussey Vivian 
declares, never scruple to imbrue 
tlieir hands in the blood of their fel- 
low-creatures, and were totally and 
universally incapable of distinguish-* 
ing between legal and illegal agita- 
tion ; is it to be wondered at if the 
people followed the directions of 
their temporal and spiritual guides, 
and gave a full vent to those furious 
assions which mutual exasperation 
as 80 long fostered, and the power- 
ful hand of authority alone had re- 
pressed. 

The learned and able Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, Judge Bushc, has 
declared, in his charge to the Grand 
Juries of the Queen’s County two 
years ago, ** that the ordinary and 
regular laws have been found suffi- 
cient to put down the various White- 
boy associations which have from 
time to time existed.” This is a most 
important declaration, coming from 
80 high a quarter, and supported, as 
every person acquainted with Ire- 
land knows it is, by more than a cen- 
tury's experience. The Committee, 
however, who sat upon Irish affairs 
last session of Parliament have re- 
ported, that some additional safe- 
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guards are now necessary, and they 
accordingly recommended, as we 
shewed in our last number, the es- 
tablishment of a fixed Crown Solici- 
tor in each circuit, and other pre- 
cautionary measures. Ministers were 
grievously puzzled how to answer 
the powerful argument which O’- 
Connell founded on this circum- 
stance, and utterly unable to give 
any answer to the reiterated ques- 
tion, wliy, before they had recourse 
to the tdtiuta ratio of forc(3 — martial 
law, and tlu; suspension of the cou- 
stitntion — they did not, in the first 
instance, try the gentler and more 
legal remedy of a permanent spt'cial 
commission, and a vigorous applica- 
tion of the existing laws. These re- 
medies, in time past, have sufficed 
to repress all former disorders, even 
those which, in 18*21, as Mr Barring- 
ton, the C'rown Solicitor for Munster, 
<leclares, were as formidable as those 
which, when he spoke (July 1832), 
existed in the Queen’s County. It 
is no wonder they could give no an- 
swer to this (piestion, because its 
answer involves the severest con- 
demnation of their reckless and in- 
ilammatory conduct; but we shall 
anticipate the sober voice of history 
in answering for them. 

Special commissions, and a vigor- 
ous application of the common law, 
were amply sufficient, under all for- 
mer Governments, who proceeded on 
Conservative principles, wlio respect- 
ed order, and upheld tlie majesty of 
the law, to repress the predial or ru- 
ral disorders of Ireland : those dis- 
orders which spring from tlic un- 
happy relation of landlord and tenant, 
and under various names, liave dis- 
turbed Ireland for the last sixty 
years. They were, accordingly, as 
the Chief Justice observes, amply 
sufficient for the establishment of 
order under all the former Tory 
Governments of Ireland, and, except 
wlien actual rebellion broke out in 
1798, DO measure at all approacliiug 
to the present ever was thought of. 
But they are utterly inadequate to 
repress those far greater and more 
serious disorders which have arisen 
from the fatal intermixture of politic 
cal with predial agitation, which have 
sprung from the mandates to agitate, 
issuing from the Castle, and been 
spread by the universal injunctions 
to resist legal authority ** in the most 
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peaceable manner^' which have been 
circulated from the Episcopal palace 
of Dr Doyle. These new and un- 
heard of elements have com muiiicated 
ail unparalleled extent and eiliciency 
to hish anarchy; for the lirst time 
since the. days of Janies I., they have 
rendered an avowed suspension of 
the constitution necessary, and com- 
pelled the t»reat democratic leaders of 
the country, those who counselled 
Bishops to ])ut th(*ir houses iu order, 
who coiTe.s|)onded with, and thank- 
ed Political Unions for their siip- 
l)ort, and declared that the. whisper 
of a faction could not prevail over 
the voic.(‘ of the En<rlisli people, to 
commence their work of legislation 
in the Lleformed Parliament with 
the suspension of the Halx^as Corpus 
act, of trial by jury, and the esta- 
blishment of courts-martial iu lieu 
of the ordinary tribunals. 

Well ami truly did Lord Castle- 
reagb, in his manly and admirable 
speecli in tlui House of (yommons, 
on tin*. Irish Coercion Bill,* d<*clare, 
that if this ivas the first blessing 
which the fruit of democratic agita- 
tion, the Uefonii Bill, had brought 
upon the country, it had already 
outstripped the prophecies of its 
bilten‘st enemies, and confounded 
the expectations of its warmest 
friends. But that matter is already 
determined ; tiiere is not a man gift- 
ed with sound sense and historical 
information in the country, who is 
not now aware of the. elfecls which 
the great healing measure must pro- 
duce ; of the inextricable confusion 
into wbicii it has brought all the 
great ami varied, and now totter- 
ing interests of this empire. 

And in what light arc Ministers 
now regarded by their former adu- 
lators, by the ardent llevolutionists 
who fawned on them during the 
lialcyoii days of democratic excite- 
ment, and held them up as the most 
popular rulm's who had been placed 
at the helm since the days of Alfred ? 
We shall give the aiisw'er in the 
words of one of their most devoted 
allies and supporters, whose praises 
were formerly as loud as his vitupe- 
ration is now elegant and gentle- 
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manlike. MrSteele, thePacificator,*’ 
is reported to have said at a meet- 
ing assembled at Black Abbey, Kil- 
kenny: — “ The infamous and atro- 
cious tyrants of the Government 
have dared to arrest me — the mis^ 
creant villains ! — Only 1 was spee- 
dily liberated, a game might lujve 

been played that . I called 

Broiujham a miscreant villnin. He 
is so. I was intrusted by O’Connell 
and the V'olunteers of Ireland to ex- 
ecute an important mission. Oh, I 
know how to say strong things with- 
out going too far, and my friend 
Kin{/ Dan, knows I can run along 
the. edge of a precipice as well as any 
man in existence. Ca,silereu(jli teas 
not half so tjreata luiscremd as Lord 
Brougham is. Lord Grey shows no- 
thing but stupid ignorance, when lie 
sneers at the expression, that a 
stormy agitator only could pacii’y 
In^land; lei them rememher tin* ex- 
amples of ’98, and bloody Castle- 
reagh. 1 respett such men as f/’#/- 
lington^ Beef, and BoptoUy because 
they are fair ami open enemies; but 
the Whig Ministers, who pretend lo 
be our friends, are now charactm- 
ised (to make use of an expression 
in Tacitus) bp the intensity of ttuir 
infamy, (Hear, hear, hear.) I am an 
agent of ()’Coi»nell,aiul CVConneirs 
policy is to regenerate Ireland, by 
legal and constitutional means only, 
and these he will continiic to pursue, 
unless, as 1 said before, 5o///t'yn/\v6rc- 
aut iruvernmenty like bloody (?astle- 
reagb’s, — who hi st cut the throats of 
his countrymen and then his own— 
unless such a Ciovernment try to 
force an explosion, my opinion is, 
thnl every White foot is an accomplice 
of Grey and Slant ey,^'\ 

We need hardly say that we quote 
this language for no other reason 
but to express our abhorrence at it ; 
and to hold iqi to public view, and 
to the contemplation of posterity, 
which will derive so many lessons 
from our errors, what was the cha- 
racter of those men, to win whose 
praise, and gratify whose ambition, 
the Governineiit have subverted the 
British Constitution. 

We lament as sincerely as any of 


* As reported in that able and consistent journal, the Albion, to whose exert. ons 
in critical times the cause of England has been so deeply indebted, 
t Belfast Moniiny J^tter^ 8th March, 1833. 
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the Radicals the severe measures 
which are to be put in force in Ire- 
land; they are abhorrent to our na- 
ture, contrary to our principles, de- 
testable to our feelings. It was to 
save tlie Irish people from them, to 
save the English people from the 
similar measures which await them 
at the hand of legal authority, or the 
despots of tlieir own creation, that 
we struggled so long and resolutely, 
amidst universal obloquy and abuse, 
against the Reform Bill. The pro- 
jects which we contemplated to ar- 
rest the evil, but which, from the 
frightful rapidity of increase in 
crime, would now be inadeciuate, 
are given in our last Number. They 
consist in the establisliment of per- 
manent courts in ewery county, with 
the power of transportation; of a 
public prosecutor in eacli, to take up 
and investigate all crimes at the 
public expense ; oi' 'A permanent spe- 
cial commission in Dublin, to pro- 
ceed to au}'' county the moment that 
it becomes disturbed ; of a power in 
the Lord Lieutenant, upon the report 
of the judges that conviction has be- 
come impossible from Intimidation, 
to suspend jury trial for a time ; and 
of a permanent provision for the 
protection of witnesses who have 
given evidence.* Such were our 
humble suggestions for tlie pacifica- 
tion, on the most constitutional prin- 
ciples, and with the least possible 
abridgement of public freedom, of 
this distracted island; but the vio- 
lence of the Agitators has rendered 
all these projects for the present in- 
Biifbcient, and they remain only on 
record, a memorable instance of the 
diiierence between the constitution- 
al remedies which the opponents of 
democratic ambition would adopt, 
and the desperate measures to which 
the supporters of it are driven. 

But there is one point to which 
the particular attention of Govern- 
ment should be directed, and for 
which, severe as it is, no adequate 
provision appears to he made in the 
Bilk This is, the protection of wit- 
nesses who have given evidence in 
courts of justice, from the violence 
of their neighbours, after the trial is 
over. The Duke of Wellingtou just- 
ly observed in the House of Lords, 
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that, unless some provision was made 
for the protection of witnesses, all 
the machinery of the bill would be 
inoperative, because courts-martial 
could not convict, any more tlian 
judges and juries, without evidence. 
By threatening to burn or murder 
any witnesses who speak out, it is 
evident that the whole proceedings 
of the court-martial may ho stopped, 
just as tliose of Marshal Soult were 
rendered nugatory at Paris in July 
last. The j>rovision in the hill for 
the transportation of all persons con- 
victed of intimidating a juror or 
witness, is ohviuuslj^ insuflicient ; 
because, the same dilliculty will ex- 
ist in getting a witn^^ss to speak out 
in regard to that matter, as in mur- 
ders, burglaries, or arsons. Tin? 
only way, it may be relied on, of 
combating the evil, is by uniformly 
providing for tlu^ reinovai of the 
witness and bis family to Great 
Britain or the Cohmies at the public 
expense?, the momt'ut tlie tiial on 
which h(? has appr?ar(Ml is concluded, 
if he deems tJiat change neres.s.uy 
for bis safety; and a b*gislaii\e 
enactment, that tlm fact of sucii a 
promise having been made, shall l)e 
no objection to the admissibility of 
the witness, hut atVcct his cnjdibility 
only. 

We earnestly lio])C that tln^ harsh 
measures now rendered necessary for 
Ireland, may be of short duration ; 
and hope that the, retuniiiig tranquil- 
lity of the country may render their 
repeal or expiry as dchirable, as their 
enactment now is unavoidable. But 
of this Government may rcvSt assured, 
it is not by executing and trans])ott- 
ing a few hundred deluded White- 
feet, that the disorders which have? 
shaken Ireland to its centre, are to 
be arrested; or the agitated waves 
of guilt and animosity stilled. It is 
the encouragement given to convul- 
sion in elevated quarters ; tlie man- 
dates to agitate, issuing from the 
highest temporal and spiritual au- 
tJioritieB in the realm, which have 
produced this terrible ed'ect; as is 
proved by the fact, that the crimes 
of violence are now five times great- 
er, without any increase of su fieri ug 
or distress, than they were during 
the height of the agitation wliich pre- 
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ceded Catholic Emancipation. If Go- 
vernment have recourse again to the 
same ruinous excitement of public 
passion; if they again throw them- 
selves on the desires or ambition of 
the mob; if they again correspond 
witli Political Unions, and use an en- 
gine of acknowledged peril, and ad- 
mitted inconsistence with regular 
government, for their own party pur- 
poses; if, without proceeding to these 
excesses, they still persist in revolu- 
tionary measures, and let the Jaco- 
bin clubs see that they still, by inti- 
midation, rule the realm; if, in a 
word, they do not become in lieart 
and soul, and good faith, a Conserva- 
tive Governiiieiit, they may n»ly upon 
it, that all their measures of s(‘verity 
will have no good elfect; that the. 
greater criniinais will escape while 
the lesser are destroyed ; tliat their 
punishments will render tiiemselves 
odious, without arresting the public 
discontents ; that they will irritate 
the bad, without conciliating the 
good ; that the frame of society will 
be irrecoverably shaken, while the 
mutual oxaspenation of its ineiiibei\s 
is rendered greater than ever. 

And wliat prospect do the othn' 
measures of Administration, oii which 
they profess that they are to btatul 
or fall equally with the coercive, af- 
ford of such a departure from their 
evil ways, and such a recurrence to 
the true principles of goverinneiit ? 
Alas ! the prospect here is worse 
than ever ; the measures announced 
are those of the most revolutionary 
character; they promise again to 
rouse into fearful activity the desire 
of spoliation and love of power, the 
two most ruinous principles which 
can be called into action in the low- 
er orders ; they shew that Ministers 
have yet attained no knowledge, 
either of the principles of good go- 
vernment, or the real sources of Irish 
Buffering ; and that, in their ignorance, 
they are about to propose, as pallia- 
tives, what will only prove aggrava- 
tions of the disease. 

In all public measures, and more 
especially in those which are brought 
forward during a period of public 
excitement, and the prevalence of a 
vehement desire for movenient in a 
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numerous and inffuential class, the 
material thing to look to is, what 
principle does it involve; wliat power 
is it likely to augment in inllueuce; 
to what will it lead ? Judging of the 
Church Reform, the Corporation Re- 
form, and Grand Jury clianges, by 
this standard, it is iuq)ossib1e to con- 
demn them too strongly. I'he first 
involves the three most revolution- 
ary principles wliich it is possible 
to figure, and whicli were the very 
first to bo procliiiined by the ( onsti- 
tuoiit Assembly, viz. that the property 
of the Church is ])iiblic property, 
and may he converted, by legislative 
enactments, from its oritiinal ecclesi- 
astical destination to ordinary secu- 
lar ]>ijrposes; that a yiarticular and 
obnoxious class may be subjected to 
a peculiar and biirdensome tax, from 
which the. rest of society is relieved ; 
and that a national ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment may be broken up, when 
by violence, or any other method, 
the continuance of its servii'es in a 
particular district is rendered impos- 
sible. 

1. Tiie iiio*st dangerous juinciple 
in the bill, bc^yoiid all ipiestion, is 
tin* appropriation of a (-(M tain portion 
of ecclesiastical pro]»erty to the ser- 
vice of the state ; a fatal t*xaiuple,the. 
beginning of the conlisc.atious of the 
French Revolulioii of and the 

Spanish one of 18’23, and wliich, from 
the immediate relief to tin* Exche- 
(pier wliich it affords, never fails to 
be ra])id]y and extensividy imitated 
ill troubled and revolutionary times. 
It was thus that tlie (hmstitueiit As- 
sembly began ; tiiey yielded to the 
argument of 'J aJIeyrand, “ that no 
individual could claim an}” right of 
property in Church property; that it 
belongs to the state, who are the un- 
controlled masters of its destination ; 
and that if the ])rovision was made 
for the support of the ministers of 
religion, there was no legal or (*ou- 
Btitutional objection to the appro])rl- 
ation of the remainder to the public 
service.”* It was by such plau- 
sible sophistries tliat the spoliation 
of the Church began in France, and 
a measure was passed wdiich light(*d 
up tlic flames of the Vendeaii war, 
exterminated a million of individuals, 
and laid the foundation of the ulti- 
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mate ruin of France, by tlie irreligi- 
ous spirit which it infused into the 
most active and influential part of its 
population. 

Lord A I thorp’s project of confis- 
cation is somewhat more disguised. 
He does not at once propose to lay 
hold of the existing revenut^s of the 
Church ; hut he does what is siib- 
stantially the same thing; he changes 
the nature of the right and tenure 
of the holders of leases on Church 
hinds, and tiie fund acquired by this 
alteration he. appropriates to the ser- 
vice of the state, Mr 0’(3oiiiiell just- 
ly observed, that though the bill in 
his estimation did not go nearly far 
enough, yet it involved principles 
of the utmost value, and that, in par- 
ticular, the vesting Church property 
ill Parhnuiuntarif Coinmisyioners was 
a preeedmit of inestimable impor- 
tance.” It is of inestimable impor- 
tance to the lievohitioriists, because 
it at once afl'ords a precedent and a 
justification for the utmost possible 
extent of <‘eclesiastical or corpora- 
tion robbery. 

For if once the public hand is thus 
laid on tin? ])roperty of the Chundi, 
upon the ground that no individual 
can (jualify a right <if property or iii- 
bcritance in it, on what principle are 
any corporate or trust- funds to be 
maintained, or extricated out of the 
jaws of the famishing Exchequer? 
Who can claim a right of property 
in corporate, <*cclesiastical, or chari- 
table trusts or corporations? No 
single individual who can be desig- 
nated, but all those who iii future 
times shall arise, qualified in terms 
of the trust, or beijuest, or i'uuiida- 
tion. But as they cannot be fixed on 
with certainty at any one time, it is 
evident tliat the uncertainty pleaded 
by the Revidutionists in support of 
sueli spoliation may be. extended to 
the utter confiscation of all such cor- 
porate property ; and that by merely 
providing for (‘xistiiig interests, the 
argument will become invincible, 
that no individual who can be point- 
ed out is injured, and thus the whole 
corporate property of the kingdom, 
subject to that transitory burden, 
may be carried to the credit of the 
Consolidated P’und. The obvious 
and invincible answer to this revo- 
lutionary logic is, that the individuals 
who are to succeed to the benefit of 
the corporate trust, or ecclesiastical 
property, whether in Church or Cha- 


rities, arc pointed out, just as dis- 
tinctly when they are saia to be per- 
sons in a certain profession, or of a 
certain education, or a certain state 
of destitution, in future times, as if 
they are said to be the heirs of a cer- 
tain family, or the successors by a 
certain deed of entail. Who these 
will be fifty or eighty years hence, is 
just as uncertain, as who will then 
be qualified to claim the benefit of 
the corporate or ecclesiastical funds. 
If the one se.t of future successors 
may be excluded on the ground of 
their uncertainly, so also may the 
other; and, const^queiitly, the whole 
right of inheritance may be set aside, 
and nothing held a vested interest 
blit what is actually enjoyed at the 
time by a living pinson. George lle- 
riot, two buiuired years ago, well 
explained this principle when lie said 
that “ he would never want heirs as 
long as li)ilinl)urgh had porir mer- 
chants’ sons to provide for and un- 
less the sacredness of this principle 
is recognised, there is an end not 
only to all corporate or trust pro- 
perty, but to all remote, inheritance 
in ])rivate life. 

The veil under wliich Ministers 
seek to hide this alarming precedent 
of revolutionary couiiscation, viz. 
that they confer an extraordinary 
and unlooked-for value, upon eccle- 
siastical property, hy an act of the 
Legislature, and this surplus they 
are entitled to appropriate to the 
service of the State, is too thin to 
conceal its tendency even from the 
most obtuse understanding. P'or 
what does the proposed measure 
amount to ? Nothing but this, that 
by act of Parliament the rights of the 
tunantH on the church lands arc to be 
converted into rights of property ; 
and the price which it is thought 
they would give for this change of 
tenure, is to he applied to the pur- 
poses of the State*. That is to say, 
the rights of farmers to the leases on 
au estate are to be changed into 
rights of property, and the fund thus 
acquired from the farmer is to be 
applied to the wants of the Treasury. 
What would any proprietor of an 
estate say to this? Is it not a direct 
and palpable invasion of property, 
because it deprives the owner of the 
future and contingent benefits* of 
which under a change of circum- 
stances or of law it is susceptible, 
and converts a right in fee-siniplc. 
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which draws after it all the future 
and^ increasimj emoluments of the 
subjects, into a mere rent cliarge or 
mortgage, incapable of any such aug- 
mentation ? 

Take the very view given by Lord 
Althorp of the operation of this bill, 
and see of tvliat ruinous application 
it is to other and analogous cases, 
l^y the bill, says his Lordsliip, two 
millions and a half is added to the 
value of Church propcu ty, by a legis- 
lative enactment, and therefore that 
may be fairly approf)riated by the 
State. On this princi])h^ tlu; Legis- 
lature pass an act declaring that all 
estates held under the fetters of an 
entail, or under marriage, settlements, 
or under trust, shall he held in fee- 
simj)le by tlie heir of entail, or heir 
in poss(»ssion, or trustee; ami for 
this unlooked-for change of tenure, 
and unexpected liberation from irk- 
some restraints, ten millions sterling 
may be raised from the t(»iiants iii 
entail iii England. This vast surplus, 
according to this doctrim*, is the fair 
subj(*ct of Treasury apropriatioii, 
because it is a b<»n(*Htcoiifern‘(l upon 
estate's by act of Parliauu'iit. Or 
the Legislature pass an act authori- 
zing an entailed pro})rietor near a 
great town to grant building leases 
on Ills estate, from whicli he was de- 
barre<l by marriage setlhunent ; and 
thus augment tlie value of his pro- 
pertyfourfold; the surplus, on Lord 
Althorp’s ]n*inciple, may be fairly 
carried to the credit of the (mnsoli- 
datc Fund. Or an act of Parliament 
establihlies a harbour, or brings a 
canal, or a railroad, or a turnpike 
througb an estate, and tlie value of 
the property is thereby tripled ;tbis, 
according to the same principle, is 
also fair gain, and a vast fuml may 
be raised for Exchequer, by making 
the proprietors to be benefited by 
Kticli enactments, pay so many years’ 
purchase at once to Government by 
such an unlooked-for legislative boon. 
It is evident that if tins principle is 
once admitted, there is no eud»to 
the application which it may receive, 
and that it shakes the security of pro- 
perty of every description, i^rivate 
as well as corporate or ecclesia^ti- 
cal. Well may O’C^mnell and the 
Revolutionists say, that the Bill esta- 
blislies privileges of inestimable ini- 
poriance; and that it will be their 
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fault it they do not make the proper 
use of the precedent. 

Either the proposed change of te- 
nure confers a l)enctit on the tenants 
on the ecch'.siastical estates, or it 
does not. If it does, it is obviously 
a benefit obtained at tjie expense of 
tlie (-hurcli proprhitors, and vvliich, 
if they are not to be spoliated, should 
aecrm* to themselves. If it does not, 
it is aliMird to suppose tliat any sum 
can he, realized for Exchequer by 
the jiroject. The tenants on the 
(’iiurch lands will not pay large sums 
for the, change of tenure, unless it 
improves the eondilion of lludr es- 
tates, or confers a patrimonial be- 
nefit upon themselves; whatever is 
gained to tlie Treasury by the mea- 
sure, is just so mueh abstract lul from 
the present or ultimate value of the 
ecclesiastical estates. l^iit to say 
that the inten*st of the clergy in 
their fines and rents is to he main- 
tained inviolate, and at Me name 
time two millions and a half is to 
be gained for Exchetpier, is a per- 
fect absurd it}', put forward with 
no other \iew but to conceal the 
grand [wecedent of ecclesiastical 
spoliation which is to be carried 
through. 

‘2. But in this measure, at least, it 
may be said, there is no sacrifice of 
immediate or existing interests to 
1)0 made, and it is only the future 
or ultimate value of llie property 
which is to be diminished for tlie 
behoof of Government. As if, how- 
ever, to demonstrate that existing 
interests are to be no security against 
confiscation, and to make this bill 
embody precedents for every species 
of revolutionary spoliation, it at the 
same time contains clauses subjecting 
the holders of a certain amount of 
C'liurch property to an arbitrary and 
iniquitous taxation, from which the 
remainder of the community is free. 
’I'he clergy possessing imnimes, or 
rather nominal incomes, of a certain 
amount, (for they are all nominM,) 
are to be subjected to an ascending 
income-tax, varying from 5 to 1 5 peV 
cent, vvliich is to be applied by Go- 
vernment to other Cliurch purposes. 
Kow, on what principle of justice is 
this exclusive and burdensome in- 
come-tax fixed cm a single class of 
society.'^ Is it because the Irish 
church are so singularly wealthy, 
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and tlieir titliesi are so regularly paid, 
and their situation in the midst of an 
attached, contented, and loyal peo- 
ple, is so extremely enviable and 
happy ? Is it because the Irish ge- 
nerally are so extremely burdened 
with direct taxes that no additional 
ones would be productive, and there- 
fore the clergy, as the most detence- 
less class in ihe coininiiniiy, must be 
subjected to pnni.’il taxiJtioii? Is it 
b(‘canse the Irish landlords are so 
uniformly re.siilents on their estates, 
andspcoul m) hu ge a portion of their 
time and income in encouraging the 
industry of tncir tenantry, and are 
burileiied A\ith so overwhelming a 
]:ooi’s ral(‘, iliat they are entitled to 
exemption fiom any additional bur- 
dens Iftiiesi* are the grounds on 
winch the arbitrary and partial tax- 
ation is to b(‘ vindicated, let them 
be at once staled, and the facts 
brought forward wdiich justify their 
adoption. Ihit if the reverse of all 
this is notoriously and avow'edly 
the case; if the Irish Protestant 
clergy are in a state of unexampled 
destitulion; if their sons and daiigh- 
itrs are literally obliged, in many 
cases, to go out to service to ob- 
tain bread for their once opulent 
and respected parents ; if the stop- 
page of their income has become 
so universal, from the combination 
against tilluis, that they w^en* ol)liged 
to bc tlirow’ii upon the l^nglisli Trea- 
sury, and L.90,00() issued from Exclie- 
(luer in Dublin, to mejiitheir inostpres- 
fiing exigencies; if the Irish giuierally 
pay hardly any direct taxes — if they 
never felt the income tax, and are 
now' infinitely less burdened, than the 
corres])ondiug classes on this side ol 
tlie (Channel— if the landlords are, for 
the most part, non-resident, and draw 
large incomes from their estates, 
wJiich are spent in Paris, London, 
or Naples— if tiiey pay no poor's 
rates, and have hitherto contrived to 
throw' their enormous load of pau- 
])er8 upon the industry of England 
and Scotland — on what conceivable 
ground, either of justice or expedi- 
ence, are the clergy to be selected 
out as the. victims of present and 
partial spoliation, and in addition to 
iheir other numerous and almost 
unbearable grievances, a tax-gatherer 
to be imposed, with a demand for a 
tenth or a seventh of their wasted an4 
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diminished incomes ? Why, this is a 
heavier tax than ever was imposed on 
British opulence, to withstand the 
power of Napoleon; and now it is to 
be imposed on Irish Protestant indi- 
gence — to do what? To remove an 
imaginary or exaggerated complaint 
from the Catholic priesthood. We 
say an imaginary or exaggerated ; for 
it appears that the chiircli cess vvhicli 
it is intended to Mi]>ply, is only 
L.90,000 a-year ; a burden w hirfi, 
on a nation of S,()i)D,n{)0 of souls, 
with a rent-roll of L.l I,n00,li00, and 
P2,00(),000 arable acres, is obviously 
nothing. 

But supposing the church cess had 
been as real and substantial, as in 
reality it is a fictitious and imaginary 
grievance, on what principle is it to 
be im])OHed on the clergy alone^ to 
the exclusion of all the other classes 
of the State ? Why is the burden of 
upholding or repairing churches, or 
equalizing livings, to be imposed ex- 
clusively on tlie clergy ? Do they 
alone share in the benefits of redigi- 
ous instruction, or spiritual consola- 
tion ? Was Ciiristianity formed for 
them alone ? And on what concei- 
vable principle of justice or ecjuity, 
is the expense of a national establish- 
ment, intended for the benefit of all 
classes, to be laid exclusively upon 
one of the most industrious, merito- 
rious, and destitute of society ? The 
tiling is obviously indefensible : it 
may be carried, and ])rubably w'iiJ, 
by the strong arm of legislative 
power ; but it is untenable in the eye 
of reason, — unbearable in tlie scales 
of Justice ; and if this is the first spe- 
cimen of the equity of a Reformed 
Parliament, it will be manifest to the 
world, that Astia^a, in forsaking the 
British Isles, left her last footsteps in 
the assemblies of its predecessors. 

Do the great proprietors, whether 
in land, stock, or money, not perceive 
the immediate application which may 
be made of the principle thus esta- 
blished, to the spoliation of them- 
selves and their children ? If, to get 
quit of a democratic clamour against 
a particular tax, so small as to be al- 
together trifling in a national point 
of view, the example is to be set of 
fixing an arbitrary and peculiar load 
upon the higher classes of the cler- 
gy, on what ground will the great Le- 
y iathans in the House of PeerS| or the 
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Stock Exchange, be able to withstand 
tlie analogous but far more terrible 
outcry vvbicli will bo raised for the 
exclusive taxation of their immense 
projxntios, to effect a reduction in 
the heavy and real burdens which 
j)ress upon the people in Great Bri- 
tain ? The Jladical papers announce 
with most ominous accuracy, that a 
list of loOO gentlemen in and round 
liondon lias been framed, whose for- 
tunes would pay the national debt. 
If fifteen per cent is levied by the 
autborily of the Legislature on the 
suffering and destitute Irish clergy, 
because the tithe's of their parishes 
nominally exceed L.IOOO a-year, how 
will they be? able to resist the de- 
mand for twenty-five per cent, or 
flit}’ ])er cent, outof their ample rent- 
rolls y The principle of exclusive 
taxation is just as applicable to the 
IJiike of* Devonshire, the ‘Duke of 
Bedford, the Marquis of Westmiii- 
sler, the Karl of Lansdowii, Karl 
(Jrey, Karl Albemarle, the Duke of 
Sutherland, as to the suffering and 
]'ersecut<‘d vicars and n?ctors of Ire- 
land, There are hundreds of thou- 
sands ill <*\ist«mce, who mark the 
ap])lication of the principle, who arc 
pri'paring to foll<»w it up with un- 
wearied zeal, and anticipate with 
delight the irresistible, applieation of 
the presimt preced(Mitto the greater 
and far inon*. ])opular spoliation 
wliieii they have in view. When 
tlu'ir turn (*omes, as come it will, if 
tlie mari h of tin? movement is not by 
some unforesi'en (»veiit arrested, they 
will meet Avith no commiseration: 
the nation will turn to their record- 
ed votes against the Irish clergy, and 
deal out to them the justice wliich 
tiu'y have dealt to others. 

'ri. As if the ]>resent hill had been 
jiurposelyiiitemled (which, liowcv er, 
we do not believe) to invoh^e and 
recognise every revolutionary prin- 
ciples it contains a clause providing 
also for th(i gradual and certain ex- 
tinction of the Protestant (’hurch in 
In*land. We do not say, that the 
clansi' in (juestiou was framed with 
this view, but unquestionably it has 
this tendency. It is declared, tliat if 
for a certain period the discharge of 
parochial duty has been suspended 
in a parish, it shall cease to be a 
Protestant livin^and the tithes shall 
bo vested in the Parliamentary Com- 
jnissionerst la this way a certain 
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and infallible method of extinguish- 
ing the Protestant ridigion is opened 
up to the Catholic desperadoes. 
They have nothing to do hut shoot 
the incumbent, the, moment that he 
settles in the parish, or drive him out 
of the country by threats to roast 
him and his family alive in their 
house, or burn the church, or assas- 
sinate all the Protestant parishioners, 
and the living wdll, after the lapse of 
a very sliort period, he extinguished. 
And what is to come of the titlies ? 
They are to be vested in the first in- 
stance in the Parliamentary (com- 
missioners, and as the intention is an- 
nounced of providing out of the funds 
in their hands for the payment of the 
Catholic clergy, the transference of 
the tithes to the (yatholic priesthood 
will ultimatc'ly be certain and pro- 
gressive. By the simple expedient 
of burning the liouscs, and murder- 
ing the persons of the J^rotestant 
clergy and parishioners, the national 
Establishment will be grailually and 
certainly broken up, and the funds 
ill the hands of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners so much enlarged as 
gradually to give the (.’athoJic cliwgy 
a just and irresistible claim to the 
whole ecclesiastical property in the 
country. We are confident that tho 
authors oftlie Bill had no such diabo- 
lical intention in view when they 
framed it : the clause was iirobably 
drawn without attending to the con- 
secjuences, or the use whicli might 
be made of it at all; but it is obvi- 
ous that it lias this tendency, and is 
susceptible of this application : and 
when Ave recollect that under tho 
fostering hand of the political and 
religious agitators, the crimes of ex- 
treme violence in Ireland have risen 
to more than 1600 in the last three 
months of 1632, being at the rate of 
SIX THOUSAND a-yeav, it may readily 
be conceived what a formidable Avea- 
pon Ave put into the hands of the 
Catholic Agitators, and wliat nume- 
rous and well-drilled bravoes are at 
their command to effect the gradual 
extinction of the Protestant establish- 
ment. 

There is something singularly con- 
tradictory and absurd in bringing for- 
ward this clause, for the gradual ex- 
tinction of the Protestant .Kstahlisli- 
ment, in default of regular parochial 
service, in one bill, at the very time 
that ia another bill; which is at thQ 
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same time before the logislaturei Ire* 
land is stated, and stated with jus- 
tice, to be in such a state of disorder 
and crime, that the execution of the 
laws has become impracticable, and 
Hfe and property are in many places 
utterly insecure. The Government 
tell us with one breath that tlie 
state of Ireland is such that un- 
less the disorders are arrested, life 
and property in great part of the 
country are not worth two years’ 
purchase ; and yet they declare in 
another statute, at the very same 
time, that unless service is regularly 
performed in the Protestant churches, 
the living is to be extinguished ; in 
other words, the tithes are ultimate- 
ly to be assigned to the Catholics. 
Is no allowance to be made for those 
situations where the incumbent has 
' been murdered ? or residence, or the 
performance of duty in the parish, 
been rendered impossible by the in- 
timidation or violence applied to 
him or his family, or the violent 
deaths or exile of all the Protestant 
inhabitants ? As the Bill now 
stands, it must opmate, though we 
believe unintentionally on the part 
of its authors, as a direct bounty 
upon the commission of murder and 
arson by the Irish Whitefeet, and 
their instigation by the Agitators, or 
connivance at by the ])riest8. It 
would be obviously better t<i esta- 
blish the Catholic religion at once by 
act of Parliament, than to subject the 
Protestant Bstahlishinent, as this Bill 
tenils to do, to a slow and agonizing 
process of dissolution, brought about 
by the commission of atrocious 
crimes on the part of the Catholic 
desperadoes, and the incitement to 
ruinous agitation and conspiracies 
among their artful and iinprinciphul 
leaders. 

In days of revolution, every pub- 
lic measure is to Ix^ ju<lg<‘d of by lhf5 
principle which it involves; the pre- 
cedent it affords, rather than its actual 
and immediate consequences. Mea- 
Buving it by this standar<l, — a more 
ruinous and disorganiziiig clause was 
never intro(liic(*(linto i1h* l^egislature 
than this— which provides for tlie gra- 
dual extinction of the Priitestant 
Establishment. The essence of every 
religious hlstablishment is, that it is 
universal; that it runs through the 
whole realm, and embraces alike all 
the subjects of the Crown, of wbat- 
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ever persuasion or character. The 
principle on which it is founded. Is, 
that Government, after deliberation 
and experience, have established 
that species of religious instruction 
to be afforded to the people by the 
holders of tithes, gratis y whic.h they 
deem most advantageous, upon the 
whole, for their temporal and spi- 
ritual welfare, and suitable to the 
inclinations of a majority of the 
whole empire. This Establishment 
being once fixed on in conformity to 
the wishes and determination of the 
whole nation, the minority, though 
a majority in a particular district, 
are required to contribute to its sup- 
port, oil the same grounds as the 
minority in the political world are 
required to pay the taxes, and ac- 
quiesce in the measures passed by 
the majority, how contrary soever 
to their inclinations, and though car- 
ried in spite of their most strenuous 
opposition. The C/atholics, though 
a majority in Ireland, are required 
to contribute to the general Protest- 
ant Establishment of the lOmpire, be- 
cause they are not a fourth-part of 
the number, nor a fortieth part of 
the wealth of ihe whole empire, and 
it is unreasonable that so small a 
fraction should shake olV the rule of 
the majority, or establish an Lnpe^ 
riuni in Imperii), in the religious any 
more than the social world. The 
Tories made the utmost resistanee 
by legal means to the lleform Bill ; 
but they never were ao absurd as to 
propose on that account that they 
should have a separate parliament 
of their own, though, if Iluiy had, it 
would comprehend three-fourths of 
the property, and four-fifilia of the 
education and worth of the king- 
dom. 

This then being the obvious and 
well known ground on which the 
social union, both in civil and reli- 
gious matters, is founded, it is an 
utter abandonment of tlie whole 
system, the establishment of a pre- 
cedent of ruinous application, to ad- 
mit the principle, that because reli- 
gious service lias ceased for a time 
in any (ptarter, even from the most 
atrocious violence or intimidation, 
the Establishment is to he broken 
up, and a new faith introduced 
more agreeable to the wishes of 
that particular district or parish. 
If this is the case, it is a good 
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reason Why the diocesan should 
be called to account for liis negli- 
genee, if any fault is imputable to 
the clergy ; or the civil authority en- 
forced and aided, if the surcease has 
been owing to the disorders or re- 
sistance or the people ; but it is no 
reason at all why the fatal precedent 
should be adopted, of breaking up 
the uniform establishment, and let- 
ting the whims or caprices of the 
people, or of tlieir spiritual dema- 
gogues, be the rule for determining 
what sort of creed they are to con- 
tribute to support. If an entrance 
is once given to this principle, the 
Protestant Church will 8])eedily be 
broken up, and the creeds of differ- 
ent districts become as various as 
the colours on a harlequin’s jacket. 
The Dissenters in many districts will 
say that they greatly ])reponderate 
over the Church of ICngland, and 
therefore, if they can only contrive 
to prevent the celebration of service 
for a year or two, by burning the 
churcli, or massacring the incum- 
benl, they will be entitled to insist 
on the principle of Lord Althorp’s 
bill, for the extinction of tlic parish, 
and the appropriation of the tithes 
to a pastor of their own selection. 
If it is intended to abolish ecclesias- 
tical establish rnenta at once, and pay 
every clergyman from the Treasury, 
without any regard to the faitli to 
which he belongs, we understand 
the principle, and are prepared, if 
it is necessary, to combat it. But the 
present hill seems calculated to pio- 
neer for the same purpose, by the 
infernal agents of murder, robbery, 
and fire-raising. 

It exasperates, if possible, the feel- 
ing of hostility with which this mea- 
sure for the spoliation of the Church 
must he regarded by every tliouglit- 
ful person, that while it is fraught 
with such dangerous principles, and 
proposes to realize such obvious in- 
justice, it has no tendency whatever 
to relieve any of the real evils under 
which Ireland labours. Sir Robert 
Peel declared, in his inimitable 
speecli, that the relation between 
landlord and tenant, was tlie real and 
prolific source both of the disorders 
and the misery of Ireland ; and the 
Attorney-General added, that of 150 
cases of Whitefeet outrage which he 
had investigated, one originated 
in the desire to dispossess obnoxious 
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settlers w tljc Tand. This then being 
the case, what is the real aiul practi* 
cal tendtncif of the measures w)\ieh 
are proposed as such boons to the 
wretched and starving Irish tenant- 
ry ? Church cess is to be taken off, 
and laid on the clergy; the conse- 
quence of that of course will be, 
that the i*ent of the land will rise to 
the full amount of the burden taken 
off ; and in lieu of the church col- 
lector, the formidable land-bailifF 
will make his appearance. In like 
manner, the reduction of the Pro- 
testant Establishment by the extinc- 
tion of the Protestant parishes, will 
occasion no reduction in the burdens 
of the cultivator; the tithe, with all 
its vexations, will continue, with 
this difference, that it will be drawn 
by the Catliolic instead of the Pro- 
testant incumbent of the parish. The 
result of this great remedial mea- 
sure, which is to heal the multiplied 
wounds of Ireland, therefore will he, 
.that the whole amount of the church 
cess will he gained to the opulent 
landlord, in the shape of augmented 
rent, at the expensti of the unhappy 
(‘lergyinaij, ground down by partial 
taxation ; and that the wliole amount 
of the Protestant tithes in the ex- 
tinguished parishes, will he gained 
by the Catholic priesthood. The 
condition of the unhappy cultivators 
will, by both cliangcs, he rendered 
worse than before. And it is for 
such deceitful illusory benefits as 
these, that the precedent of spolia- 
tion, partial taxation, and the de- 
struction of the Establislnnent, is to 
he afforded to a liungry and insatiable 
revolutionary generation ! 

I'Jie proposed reduction in the 
number of bishops, is to he judged 
of on the same principles. It is to 
be viewed as a part of the gencrsil 
system of the movement ; a conces- 
sion to the ])arty who openly avow, 
that their object is, the destruction 
of the Aristocracy, the established 
C’hurch, and the Throne. O’ Connel 
has declared himself in an especial 
manner gratified with tins com- 
mcncemeht of the great work of de- 
molition, and the invaluable princi- 
ples which it contains; and let us 
attend to his avowed designs in re- 
gard to tlie remaining institutions of 
the empire. He declared, at the 
meeting of the Political Union in 
London, ‘‘ what I struggled tor was, 
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to annihilate the avistocratic princi- 
ple, and to estahlisk the pure prhici* 
pie of democracy"' Now, tliia vehe- 
ment supporter of ‘‘ the pure princi- 
ple of democracy,” dec.lared himself 
Idghly satisfied with this great prin- 
ciple involved in the destruction of 
the bishops ; and in order to show 
the peril with which any concession 
to such a party is attended, we must 
pollute our pages by the following 
extract, from a new journal entitled, 
" A Weekly, Radical, Christian, and 
Family Newspaper : — 

“ The. bill of blood has passed through 
a Christian Seriate ! Tho law of Nature 
and licli^ioii has been niillilicd by the 
law of iSlan ! * Coniiuit in» iinink*r' is 

repealed ; and lha confUrfituj Ju Uyuma of 
Christ arc a!>ain about to be made the ex- 
cuse for bninan bhuid^shed, and the sitiiial 
for mortal c<iUisioii belween brntber and 
brotber ! — Was tinn'c no opposituoi? — 
Where were ' the lligbt Rl•^eveml Fatheis 
in God ?' Where were they, we demand ? 
And, Oh! that wo lould •stavlle their 
perjurai souL fh^ ihnuhr of Ildl into 
a sensr. of iJoir Satanic apo'Jacy ^ Ami 
this is your quarrel.’* 

¥ a » t 

And lest it should be imagined, 
tliat it is only against tlie Church 
that this fury of revolution is direct- 
ed, the same journal contains an en- 
graven portrait of a king, bearing a 
crown and sceptre, and reprt'senteil 
as a “ Royal Puppet,” moved by two 
personages, t;\iden!ly intended for 
exalted members of tJie administra- 
tion, and beneath the group are 
these lines, 

“ Alike obedient to the owiicrN striii”, 
Tvlovt's the boy’s image or rlie i»liot King ; 
All ages have their games, all men their 
toys, 

Kings are lor knaves, ntid pabtebunrd fouls 
for boy^.” 

Well may that able paper the 
Guardian exclaim, such aretlie peri- 
odicals that act as auxiliaries to the 
clubbists of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and are the very pioneers of 
revolution. 

Now it is in relation to these at- . 
tempts, to the spread of this spirit 
through the realm, that the projected 
invasion of the establishment is to be 
regarded ; and as nothing feeds re- 
volutionary ambition like roiicessiou, 
as the ruinous example of Ireland too 
clearly demonstrates, it is evident 
W'hat immense conscqueTu'cs now 
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depend upon steadily resisting in this 
particular the invasions of democra- 
tic ambition. 

The proposed reduction, too, is 
as pernicious in a civil as it is pe- 
rilous in a political point of view. 
Tho Irish have told us a hundred 
times, that tho ruin of their country 
has been the non-residence of the 
landed proprietors, and in spite of 
the paradox of Mr M‘Cullocb, there 
can be no doubt that the observation 
is in a great measure well-founded. 
They have, however, twenty-two re- 
sident landed proy^riotors, whose in- 
come, amounting in all to 1^.180,000, 
is all spent in Ireland, and which 
contributes, in a certain dt^gree, to 
vivify its industry, and uphold its 
charity. Those twenty-C'^<> proprie- 
tors are the Bishops ; and because 
they have so few resident proprie- 
tors, the Government ]>i'0[)03l* to 
make them still fewer, by reducing 
the liishops to twelve, and ciiitiug 
oil' Ji.C0,000 a -year from the expen- 
diture of that,, the single an<l only 
body of permaneTit resident proprie- 
tors. This the Ministry considers a 
])rodigious boon to Ireland, and it 
was received with shouts of <Jelight 
by the reformed House of Corn- 
iiioiis. The cutting ofi’ li.()0,(i00 a- 
year of vxpentUd rents iti freianfl, 
tiioy think will go far to cornjct the 
e\ils of alisenteeisin, and furnish 
bread to the hundreds of tliousaiids 
win) now pine bn* want cf oin])loy- 
ineiit, in its donsely-peoph'd realms. 
What is lobe done with the L.G(),00l) 
a-yeiir thus cut oil* from tin' Bishops, 
is not very apparent ; but what(;ver 
is done with it, one thing is clear, 
that it never will assume such a be- 
ijciicial form for Irish industry as it 
now has obtained. 

The alteration on the Grand Jury, 
is another of the concessions made 
])y Ministers to the Revolutionary 
party, from which no ytractical good 
can be expected. There may be 
abuses in the present system, which 
should be remedied ; but the idea of 
elTectiug it, by inundating the Grand 
Jury Room with the delegates of the 
Ten-Pounders, and neutralizing the 
gentlemen of the country by the 
admission of the Catholic demo- 
cracy, is too absurd to bear an argu- 
ment. Will the destruction of the 
funds levied by tlm Grand Jury as- 
sessments be reformed, or the com- 
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position of the body improved, by 
letting in tliose representatives of 
the Catholic democracy, to wrangle 
every step with the resident gentle- 
men ? Docs the reformed Mouse of 
Commons afibrd so very favourable 
a specimen of the moderation, good 
aenae, and habits of business of the 
(/atholic body, as to render it desi- 
rable to extend the system to inferior 
functionaries ? Is their dispatch of 
business so very smooth and rapid, 
as to induce the belief that all evils 
in the Grand Jury system will be. 
reim died, by the admission of a pre- 
ponderating number of votes in that 
interest? \Vill the weight of the as- 
sessments complained of, be dimi- 
nished, by a more niixt'd and conten- 
tious bod y d i recti ng tb ei r appl i ca ti on ? 
Has this beenfouml to be tluiiesultof 
admitting the Ten-Pounders to the di- 
rection <if corporate funds in other 
places, — the Police Establislimeut, or 
Improvement assessment of Kilin- 
burgli, for example? Iliiv(‘ jobvsniid fa- 
vouritism entirely eeased in tluj towns 
where the lower onhn s have acquired 
the. (‘ontrol ol' tin*, corporate funds ? 
The answer wliich experience , has 
given to these (pieries, nnny perhaps 
illustrate the extent of the ])racucal 
benefit to be expected from the pro- 
j<.*eted democratic changes in the 
Grand Jury system. Hut it baa other 
(•onsc(jucnc(*s upon tliat nujst impor- 
tant of all subjects, lh(', adiiiinistia- 
tioii of justice, wliich have been ably 
illustrated by Baron Smith, in Ids 
late inimitable chargi*, which are too 
important to be condensed in this 
paper, and must form tlie subject of 
subsequent discussion. 

T!ie importance of any change on 
the Grand Jury system consists in 
this, that that body are tiie Iiolders 
of the gates of criminai justice — tliat 
they stand at the portals, and if they 
choose to close the entrance to pro- 
secutions, no crime, how atrocious 
soever, can be prosecuted. ISfow it 
is provided in the proposed act on 
this subject, “ That every Grand 
Jury shall at iheir assizes fix and de- 
termine the numbm* of persons pay- 
ing Grand Jury ce.ss in each division 
proper, with reference to the circum- 
stances thereof, to be associated with 
the justices at the special sessions; 
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and shall make out a list of dotible 
the same number of persons, who, 
not being justices nf the ]K*ace, shuli 
have paid the iiigliest amount of 
Grand Jury cess under the last pre- 
vious appointment thereof;” and the 
persons to be fissociated with the 
justices at the special ses.sions are to 
he chosen* by ballot from this 
By ibis enactment the. Grand Jury 
have the command of the special 
sessions. 

For the formation of the Grand 
Juries themselves, it is declared, 
“ that the sherilf shall place, first, on 
the pannel, the name of some free- 
hobler, having freehold lands of the 
value of and »ip wards, within 

llic largest barony or haif barony of 
the same county ; and, secondly, the 
name of some iVeebo’der, having 
lands of the like yearly value wiibiu 
the barony or half barony next ia 
(‘Xtent, and so oii till all the baronies 
or half baronies within the said 
county shall be gone ihrougli.” f It 
is thus as y(‘t left blank what is to l>e 
tli»‘ quaiification for a (band Juror 
under the act; but that it will be 
such a fotr iiuadjicatiott as, like that 
of the 'ren-lh)unders, will practically 
give the lower oi<lt*rs the command 
ot the. Keys of justice, may be in- 
ferred from the ominous observalioii 
of Baron Smith on the subject, in 
bis lat<‘ admirable ebarge to the 
Grand Jury of Liiutli. 

“ q’he rule tiuit T.rojanTy aloy c shall 
not ((Oalify to he retwnied on or 

pvtir .piry piiiu'l's. is one fomnietl in i-oiimi 
as as uneienr pririciph; ; and um? 

which it is highly material to hear prac- 
tically in mind. It seems re.isonahit; that 
those who have less than a certain in- 
come — say ten or twenty pounds — should 
be uisrjudlfud Iroin acting' as jurors — but 
by no means right, that thi^ ineome alone 
slmuid qualify. It will not follow that 
because the want of it should cau.se dis- 
ability, the pos‘‘e‘'sioii of it should at once 
capacitate. 'I’licre arc other more im- 
portant cpial.fications, wliicli should he 
required ; and of the existence ot these 
— the Sheritf judges; and, as 1 thii»k, 
ouglit to judge, ('on^idol’ahle income 
serves to denote a grade, to which etlu- 
ca^ion, intelligence, and suc,li attnhutca 
jiresumahly belong; t(»getlier with an ob- 
vious interest to inHintaiii those laws, by 
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which that considerable property is secu- 
red. Of these attributes, scanty income 
may, generally speaking, imply the want. 
And I will ask, whether of a ten-pound 
income it can be said, that emolUt mores, 
7tcc sinif rsyp Jiros ? TIip registry tribu- 
nals and the hustings will demonstrate 
whether all, admitted as voters, arc of the 
stuff which would form good juries. If 
the mere possession of a certain petty in- 
come were held not merely to impose a 
(hui/y hut to vest « right of being arrayed 
upon the panel without reference to the 
Sheriff’s opinion of tlic person’s fitness, I 
fear \vc might sometimes be almost be- 
wildered ; and have to enquire— which is 
the juror, and which is the transgressor? 
which is the jury-box, and which the 
dock ? ' Change places,’ says Lear, * and 
handy-dandy ; which is the justice, and 
which is tlie thief?’ Substitute /W/r for 
justice, and 1 fear wc might, without any 
raving, adopt the question put by ^he de- 
lirious King. 1 fear, too, these oscilla- 
tory panel conscri]>ts vunorum grulium, if 
they chose to swing at all, might much 
j)refcr the jury-box to the dock ; and be 
for swinging thither, both of their own 
mere motion ; and under the advice of 
those leaders who so comjdetely rule 
them, and a jiiry after wdiose own heart 
they perhaps might form. While the 
good and true, and < not suspect* retired, 
many such would demand loudly to be 
called. Jf the Sheriff had not a solid and 
a well-protected veto, many woukl be calU 
ed ; ami of these not a few would, I ap- 
prehend, be chose J},'* 

From tlie changes proposed by 
Ministers, it is evident that they have 
no conception of the measures which 
are really calculated to relieve the 
people. For all evils they have but 
one remedy, — “//icmwc t/ie injluence 
of the democracy y TJiis conduct is 
the result of the same principle wJiidi 
iuilamed the weavers at Lyons, when 
starving for want of employment, wlio 
declared that they could sec but one 
inode of stopping their miseries, 
which was, to give every workman a 
vote. This absurd system is still 
obstinately persisted in, notwith- 
standing the signal and admitted 
]iroof ot its tendency, which the re- 
formed Parliament has already, by 
the consent of all parties, afforded. 
It may last a little longer, and over- 
turn all the institutions of society in 
its course ; but, like all attempts to 
subvert the order of nature, it must 
in the end destroy itself. 

The first measure of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of France, was, to con- 
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fiscate the church property; the next, 
to extinguish all corporate rights; the 
third, to establish partial taxation on 
the opulent, under the name of 
‘‘forced loans;’* tlic last, to uproot 
the national religion. In the bill for 
the Irish (Jhurcli, now submitted to 
Parliament, are admitted the princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical spoliation for 
the service of the state — partial taxa- 
tion on a particular class — and the 
progressive demolition of the esta- 
blished religion ; and a Committee, 
composed of a great majority of 
Movement-men, is sitting on the 
whole corporate property of the 
kingdom. In a sliort time, experi- 
(‘iice and observation will be enabled 
to deterinintj the direction and force 
of revolutionary explosions, with as 
much accuracy as it lias fixed the. 
expansive force of gunpowder, or tlie 
track of a burning projectile through 
the air. 

Hut on what principle Ministers 
are now proceeding, in levelling al- 
ternate strokes at the two great par- 
ties who divide the kingdom, it is 
impossible to divine. I low do they 
expect to maintain the helm, when 
in one night they level martial law 
at the Destructives, and on the next, 
church and corporate spoliation at 
the Conservatives ? Do they intend, 
like the Committee of Public Safety, 
to place theipselves boldly between 
the two factions, and destroy witli the 
right hand Hebert and the Anarch- 
ists, and the left, Danton and the 
Moderates ? Have they forgotten the 
fate, which in a few months such 
conduct brought even on their iron 
and onerg(5tic government ? Do they 
expert to conciliate the Revolution- 
ists, by suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and wiii'the confidence of 
the Conservatives, by d<‘livering up 
the Church and the West Indies to 
destruction ? Or do they expect to 
maintain themselves at the head of 
affairs, by declaring a monopoly of 
spoliation in their own favour, and 
letting the edge of tlie scimitar de- 
scend on all who attempt to imitate 
tlicir example ? Their conduct is in- 
explicable ; but its tendency is ap- 
parent : it will dash themselves from 
the perilous heights of power, and 
deliver over the divided nation to a 
reckless faction, who will at once 
overwhelm it by the horrors of 
volution 
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THE LAV-iaCUKE. 

A TAINTEU’S STOllY. 


No chance of the stoain-boat 
Bailing to-night, gentlemen,*’ said the 
landlord of tlie Oown Inn at Dover, 
as lie entered the room where I and 
another traveller were seated, wait- 
ing for a passage to France. ‘‘ The 
wind blows right oft* ('alais, and 
there is a surf on the pier half as 
high as Shakspeare’s clillV’ 

it was about four o’clock of an 
afternoon in the end of autumn. The 
Bun, which in the early part of the 
day had made Bome feeble attempts 
to look out, had fairly gone down, as 
if lie had given up tlie attempt in 
despair ; and the appearance of 
things without, as the evening closed 
in, gave promise of a tempestuous 
night. 1 cannot say, therefore, that 
the communicaliuii of the landlord 
was altogetlu*r an unwelcome one, 
for the pros[)i?ct of passing a night on 
the (Miarinel in sucli wealluir, instead 
of Bleeping <*()nifortabIy on terra 
firma, was“ any thing but inviting. 
J\ry companion on the extreme (jmn'he 
side of the fire, seemed to bij much 
of the same way of thinking. We 
had hitherto been silting in that 
unsocial mood in wliich hhiglisbmen 
are a[>t to indulge wlieri they think 
they are only likely to he subjected 
to one another’s company for a short 
time, and therefore eschew every su- 
])erfluous observation, and determine 
not even to hazard a remark on the 
state of t he weather, except upon sure 
grounds. But the announcement of 
our imprisonment for the evening, 
and the conseijuent necessity of ma- 
king the most of each other during 
that period, went far towards break- 
ing the ice between us. My compa- 
nion, after an enquiring glance at 
me, ventured to suggest that the 
landlord should be iuBtructed to get 
dinner ready as soon as possible, and 
that a bottle or two of bis best port 
might be found of essential advan- 
tage ill ])romoting the liarmony of 
the evening. I myself, not less “ on 
hospitable thoughts intent,” imme- 
diately assented ; and the landlord, 
without waiting for further orders, 
disappeared . 


Dinner came at last, and went. It 
was such as might have been expect* 
ed from the short time we had al- 
lowed for its preparation ; for a poem 
may be extemporized, but notadiii- 
ii4»r. We were too hungry, however, 
to be critical, and the productions of 
our host of the drown, though tole- 
rably cut up, were, on the whole, fa- 
vourably received. 

As the waiter removed dinner, and 
placed before me a bottle of very to- 
lerable ])ort, I bad leisure to look a 
little mon? particularly at rny oppo- 
site neighbour. He seemed to bo 
about thirty; tall, dressed in black ; 
with an intelligentand good-humour- 
ed countenance. 1 observed lie had 
laid upon ^iie of the chairs a large 
portfolio, carefully secured from the 
weather by a leatJier covering. I set 
him down at once for an artist. 

I am fond of painting myself, and 
Jiave always delighted iu the society 
of artists, that is, of such as are en- 
thusiasts in their‘prof(*ssion, and not 
mere mechanical hibourm-sror bread. 
It is a striking and attractive spec- 
tacle to see a young man, perhaps 
contending in a "arret with the 
actual miseries of ])overty, yet pur- 
suing Ills art with the fund convic- 
tion that for all these privations lie 
is yet to he recompensed ; bating no 
jot of heart and hope, while every 
thing looks gloomy about him, and 
perceiving iri tJit! dim persjiective of 
life, glimpses of comfort, and visions 
of future lame, whei*e another person 
sees nothing but clouds and thick 
darkness. This sanguine and hope- 
ful temperament communicates its 
influence to their conversation, and 
imptirts to it in general a warm and 
genial tone, a freshness and openness, 
which arc seldom met willi in the 
more ordinary intercourse of society. 

I soon found I was right in my 
conjecture. He was a painter, and 
had travelled a good deal on the 
Continent. We tiilked of “the Pyre- 
nean and the river Po,” — the llhiiie, 
the Tyrol, Switzerland, with all ot 
whicli my companion appeared ta- 
iniiiarf He told me, that as his heallU 
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had not been ^ood during the last 
year, he was now on his way to 
Rome, where lui intended to pass the 
winter, and, \i' possible, to unite iin- 
provenient in healtli with iinjnove- 
inent in bis art. I ventured at last 
to ask if I might be allowed a glance 
at Jn’s portfolio, which he at once 
])roduced. 

I was much struck with some of 
his fiketclies, both in history and 
landscape. They displayed great 
freedom of hand and a liveliness of 
imagination, which seenled only to 
recpiire a longer familiarity with 
classical models to restrain its ex- 
cesses, and to give a greater sobriety 
of effect both to liis drawing and 
colouring. They might be called, to 
use the technical phrase, a little //w^- 
iert/^ not unlike De Lontberbourg’s 
or Fuseli’s. I told my coin])anion 
candidly what I tliought of them, 
and he took it with more good hu- 
mour than might have been expect- 
ed. 

As I was lifting the edges of the 
leather cover, in onler to shut up 
the portfolio, a sketch dropped 
out, the singularity of wliicli at- 
tracted my attention. It was ([uite 
unfinished, as if the. artist had been 
suddenly interrupted in his work, 
and V4*preseiited a skeleton h(*ad 
rising above what seemtnl to be a 
human bod}'', the arms of wliich ap- 
j)eared extended in a threatening at- 
titude. Over tlie whole figure, with 
the exception of the face, was thrown 
a loose white drapery, descending 
in large folds, like the figure of Sa- 
muel in Salvator’s picture of the 
Witch of En-dor. 

TJie Painter coloured a little as 1 
infjuired what scene this sketch was 
intended to represent. “ I have no 
conception,” said he, after a pause, 
“ how lljat sketch happened to he put 
up with the others. The truth is, I 
liave not looked at it for nearly ten 
years; and the remembrance ’ with 
which it is connected is not of ho 
pleasant a nature, that 1 should be 
anxious to recall it to niy recollec- 
tion.” He saw that rny curiosity was 
roused, and went on. Since the 
subject has been alluded to, Jiow- 
ever, you sliall hear the history of 
tlie sketch, though I am aware, that 
in doing bo, I shall very probably 
expose myself to ridicule. 1 assured 


liim ho had nothing to fear on that 
head; so filling out another glass of 
wine, as if to prepare himself for the 
eflbrt, he proceeded : — 

“ 1 am not a very rich man now. 
Heaven knows, but I was poorer still 
when I came up to London from the 
country some ten years ago. 1 had 
long been convinced that if I was not 
allowed to be a painter, I slioukl 
never be any thing else ; and tvliat- 
ever may have been the case as to 
the former altcriiative, certain it is 
I have kept my word as to the latter. 
I reached London with my only suit 
of clothes oil my back, my sketch- 
l)ook in my hand, twenty pounds, 
the gift of an uncle, in my pocket, 
half-a-dozim sldrts, and about a 
dozen (laubings in oil and water- 
colours, ill my trunk. 1 smile now 
when 1 recollect what preposterous 
performances they were, but at the 
time, I remember well, I kiok(»d 
upon tliom as peidectly UTii(|ue, and 
never doubted that in them, like 
T'orturiatusN purse, I possessed a 
never-failing source of incomi‘, 

“ My firvSt object, wliich I looked 
upon as a very simple matter indeed, 
was to ohUiiri admission asapujiil 
to the Royal Academy, lly the kind- 
ness of the clergyman of my native 
place, liimself a tolerable amateur 
artist, I had been provided with 
letters of iutroduclioii to some per- 
sons of influence in the Academy ; 
and confidmit in my iutroductioiis, 
and in the possession of those inva- 
luable treasures which adorned rny 
portfolio, I marched up to the trial 
at Somerset-house, with all the as- 
surance which the union of \niiity 
and ignorance could inspire. Con- 
ceive my astonishinent and dismay 
when my drawings were handed 
hack to me with the observation, that 
though not without talent, they did 
not indicate that progress in tlie art 
which would justify my admission as 
a pupil. 

“At first the shock which my pride 
had received almost unnerved me ; 
hut the spirits of youth are elastic. 
Gradually 1 began to think of the 
matter with more calmiH?8s, and de- 
termining to shame the fools who had 
thus attempted to suppress my rising 
genius, 1 walked with iny portfolio 
under my arm towards the Strand, 
where the print-sellers most do con- 
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gregate, resolved to throw myself 
on the liberality of a discerning 
public. 

1 thought 1 saw a smile on Mr 
Ackermann’s face as he looked over 
iny collection, and observed the 
])rioes which I had ostentatiously 
emblazoned in pencil on the corners. 
He said nothing, however, but opening 
a portfolio which lay on the counter, 
he laid before nu' a number of draw- 
ings by the first artists in London, 
wliich even iny opti<*s, disordered as 
they were by vanity, could not fail 
to perceive were infinitely superior 
to any thing I could yet hope to 
produce. ‘ The best of these, young 
gentleman,’ said lie, ‘ we sell at 
about half the price you put upon 
yours.’ 

“1 walked away without saying a 
word. My eyes wme opened to my 
own defects, in comparison with the 
sujieriority of tlie livals witii whom 
1 had to contend, and to tlie bleak- 
ness of my pros[>ei*t.s ; but I savv’^ not 
Iiow 1 Avas to cure (he former, or to 
improve tin? latter. As I passed a 
print sliop in Fleet Street, on my 
way Jmme to rny solitary lodging 
near the Temjile Garden, I turned 
almost mechanically towards the 
window. It was crowded with en- 
gravings from Laur(‘nce's portraits. 
West’s historical jiieces, and Tur- 
ner’s Lam [scapes ; ami some etch- 
ings by C 'allot lay in the <!()rner. 1 

had never before seen any of this 
artisi'vs works ; and I was strangely 
fascinated by the grotesque horrors 
of tliose strange exhibitions of dia- 
blerie, ill which the Fieming has dis- 
played his wonderful powers of 
drawing and (‘omposition, and the 
wild and ghastly fertility of his im.T,- 
ginatioii. Another spectator seemed 
to be not less attracted than myself; 
for I liad found iiini gazing at them 
when I came up, and when I turned 
to go, he was still lingering over 
them, as if bound by some of those 
spells which they represented, (hi- 
riosity induced rue to give a glance 
towards him. It was my old school- 
fellow and fellow draftsman, Walter 
Chesterton, wlio had come up to 
London for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies in the art, about two 
years before. 

“ He recognised me tile instant I 
laid my hand upon his shoulder. My 


heart was opened by the recollection 
of our old acquaintance, and by the 
want I felt of consolation and advice, 
so I poured out to him — not iny 
plans, for I liad none — hut the vvliole 
history of rny liojies and disappoint- 
ments. He entered into my feelings 
with much warmth and cordiality. 
^ Your history,’ said lie, ‘ is tliat of 
most young artists from the coun- 
try. I will not flatter you so far as 
to say, your cliance is great, or your 
prospects very inviting. 1 believe 
yo!i liave a* very considerable turn 
for drawing; but nothing but severe 
and regular study can c\(u* enable 
you to turn it to account. You must 
give up all thoughts of taking the 
Town by storm, and submit to a 
st(‘ady <‘ourse of professional study 
and iqipiication. In lime, I have no 
doubt, you will do well ; that is, as 
well as any of us,’ added lie, smiling. 
‘ But (tome horm* and dine with me 
in the meantime, and we shall talk 
llu‘ inatttu* over more leisurely.’ 

“ (’hestertou’s lodgings wen; situa- 
ted in one of tin; niirrow streets 
running off from (he Strand towards 
the rivttr. Tint windows of his room 
looked out on the broad and majes- 
tic Thames, on lluf surface of whicli, 
tiui shadows of the tall buildings of 
Southwark, projected far out upon 
the Hlream by the almost horizontal 
rays of a November sun, lay dark 
and gloomy. The declining light, 
reddened by the frost fog which had 
begun to ascend, streamed faintly 
into a large and comfortably furnish- 
ed apartment, crowded with port- 
folios, panels, painting implements, 
sketches, fragments of armour, drijss- 
es, and all tin? usual litter of a pain- 
ter’s study. On the easel was a 
half-finished sketcli, which excited 
my attention. No figure was visible 
in it, yet 1 have seldom seen a paint- 
ing whicli told more impressively a 
story of terror. Tlie scene repre- 
sented a bed-room, in which the only 
light visible was from a lamp, which 
seemed to have been overturned, 
and lay expiring on the floor. Its 
nickering ray fell on some glittering 
object, which seemed eitlier a knife 
or a dagg(‘r ; a lady's slipper, stain- 
ed with blood, lay on the carpi't. 
Behind, upon a bed, ajipcared <*x- 
tended some vague shadowy inde- 
finite heap, to which the fancy could 
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not give either a figure or a name. 
A door into the room stood half 
opened on the right, at wliich tlic5 
foot, and part of the leg, of a man 
were visible, as if leaving tlic apart- 
ment. 

“ ‘ I have been trying an experi- 
ment,’ said Chesterton, ‘ with this 
sketch. 1 Jnive always been of opi- 
nion, that we paint too much to the 
eye, and too little to the imagination, 
and that a more powerful eiVect 
might often be produced by indi- 
cating, rather than fully expressing, 
the idea intended to be conveyed. 
Fuseli understood this subject pretty 
well, but he could not resist the 
temptation of parading liis anatomi- 
cal knowledge, and power of draw- 
ing; so he has too often, in his treat- 
ment of Kuhjecls of a terrible or 
supernatural cast, ruined his eftects, 
by crowding his canvass with figures, 
or attempting to embody, iu\isible 
outline, what should liave been left 
in the palpable obscure of the imfv- 
ginatioi). It is the same thing with 
those etchings of (-allot. Indistinct- 
ness is the true source of superna- 
tural terror ; — therii can be no diab- 
lerie in daylight, and tliose hags and 
demoiisof his, which, palled in vapour 
or clouds, might have been soleiiiii 
and impressive, s<»(‘in only cruised 
old women of bedlam, when brought 
forward into tin? fore ground, and 
lighted up with llioso trumiiery sul- 
phureous llames, and tin* other pyro- 
technic contrivances of the lower 
world.’ 

“ While he wasspeaking, I happened 
to east iny eyes towanls th(3 corner 
of tlie room, which was gradually 
becoming dusky, the suu having now 
dipped beiiind the patent-shot ma- 
nufactory on the opposite side of 
the river. I started ; — for a ligure, 
enveloped in a white mantle, seem- 
ed to be stretching out its hands to- 
wards me from the gloom. 

“ ‘ Don’t be afraid,’ said my friend, 
smiling, as he saw me draw back, 
* it 14 only my lay-figure, from which 
I had been sketching this morning, 
before we met, fur a picture of the 
apparition in the tent of Brutus. By 
the bye,’ he continued, stepping up 
to the figure, and removing the large 
cloth which h:id been thrown over 
its limbs, * I am rather proud of this 
figure, for it is mainly my own work. 
A lay*figure, of the best sort, as you 


will learn when you come to pur- 
chase one, is rather expensive ; and 
as you know I have a tolerable turn 
for mecliaiiicR, it occurred to me tliat 
1 might manage matters at a cheaper 
rate. I applied to a young medical 
friend of mine to procure me a skele- 
ton in good condition— fit to keep, as 
the advertisements have it, in any 
climate — whicih he did. Ilow, or 
where he got it, I did not then 
enquire — I conjectured from some 
resurrectionist or other, for lie was 
hand in glove with all those fellows, 
— but so it was, it Avas as fresh and 
complete, and the bones as sound, 
as if it had never smelt cold earth at 
all. Perimps, as Hamlet says, the 
man may have been a tanner. No 
matter ; witli the assistance of a few 
springs and wires at the shoulders, 
elbows, and knees, 1 soon found I 
eoulil make it assume any position 1 
might require, just as well, if not 
better, than nine out of ten of the 
artificial figures to be found in the 
sliops. I liave covered its nakedness, 
as you SOI.*, with very decent raiment 
from my old wardrobe ; — and as the 
hollow of the skull used to look 
somewhat grinning and gloomy upon 
me in sketching by candle-light, I 
shaded them with an old mask, and 
a superannuated periwig of my fa- 
ther's, which by some accident had 
dropped into 4ny trunk. I’lio only 
thing that annoys me, is, that the 
skull seems to liave a strange lean- 
ing to one side, as if the owner had 
hml a crick in his neck while alive. 
I have done all I could to correct 
this propensity, but I fear 1 shall not 
get quit of it entirely witJiout break- 
ing the collar 1 one on both sides, 
which I am rather unwilling to do.’ 

“ So saying, he removed the mask 
and wig, and shewed me a bare and 
bleached skull, rising above the 
stufied doublet, which he had wound 
round the rest of the figure. I could 
see distinctly eiiougli, as he pointed 
it out to me, the visible leaning of 
the head to the right. The white 
scalp rising over the hollow eyes and 
gaping jaws below, formed a most 
singular contrast to tlie faded garb, 
apparently the poor remains of a shr- 
tout, in wliich the body, or rather the 
bones of the figure were enveloped ; 
it looked like death in masquerade, 
and produced a mixed ’ * ,,ie88ion,at 
onco ludicrous and biueous. View- 
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ing the figure, as 1 did, for the first 
time, and by the uncertain and wa- 
vering light, I must confess, that in 
iny inind the latter emotion predo- 
minated. 

“ ‘ It is really too bad,* said I step- 
ping back, as Cliestertoii, pressing 
one of his springs, made the hands 
rise into the air, somewhat in the 
style of the JMillennian orator of the 
Caledonian chapel, ‘ it is really too 
bad to allow these poor bones no 
rest, either in life or death. 1 dare 
say, their unfortunate owner, who- 
ever he was, little expected that after 
his labours on earth, he was not even 
to be allowed to sleep in his grave, 
but was still to be turned to account, 
and forced to play Pulcincllo in a 
painter’s study,’ 

“ I cannot say I was sorry wlien the 
entrance of dinner and candles put 
a stop to our contemplations. My 
friend replaced the mask and wig, 
threw the cloak over the ligure again, 
and we took our seats at the table. 

“ Our conversation was long and 
earnest. Chesterton, who, in his two 
years’ sojourn in London, had Htudied 
both the world and his own art tho- 
roughly, ])oured out without reserve 
the results of his studies. Tie exa- 
mined my sketches carefully, pointed 
out with candour and discriiiiinatioii 
their merits and defe<its, suggested 
the course of study 1 ought to ])ur- 
sue, and warned me of the many ob- 
stacles I should have to contend with, 
in my own overweening confidence, 
or th^ self-love and jealousy of my 
competitors. As I listened to liis 
strong and forcil)lc observations, I 
felt niyself becoming a humbler and 
a wiser mau. 

In these discussions, sometimes 
enlivened, and sometimes saddened 
by tales of olden times, and scliool-boy 
recollections ; of friends who bad al- 
ready closed a brief career on earth, 
and slept, some under the burning 
skies of India, some beneat h the sno w(| 
of the Pole, some under the green 
waves of the ocean, the long Novem- 
ber evening wore away. More than 
once, however, in the course of our 
conversation, when the caudles, ne- 
glected in the earnestness of discus- 
sion, began to grow a little dim and 
cabbaged at the top, and the light fell 
dull and feeble on the farther end of 
the room; I could hardly reh-ain 
from startings as my eye accidental- 


ly rested on the lay-figure in the 
corner, standing as it had been left 
with its hands erect, and its outlines 
faintly discernible beneath its fune- 
ral drapery. At last it became late, 
and I retired to my own lodging. 

“I practised steadily for two months 
the lessons which Chesterton had 
taught me. Every inorningl was up 
by candle light, either drawing or pe- 
rusing works of art. Midnight gene- 
rally found me still at work drawing 
from the auti(iue, for my friend’s 
kindness had supplied me with tlie 
use of all his casts and models. I 
used to visit him at his lodgings al- 
most every day — we drew, dined, 
and occasionally visited the theatre 
in company. 1 began to be sensible 
of my own progress ; my taste and 
power of execution wore visibly im- 
proving, and I now awaited, no long- 
er with presumptuous confidence, 
yet with good hopes of success, the 
arrival of the next competition for 
iKlinission of a pupil ol the Aca- 
demy. 

“ The day arrived at last, and with 
a beating heart 1 presented myself 
and my sketches. The gentleman 
who had communicated my doom 
on the last oi'casion, was also the 
spokesman on this. ‘ These draw- 
ings,’ said he, ‘ are very dillVrent 
from the last. They display traces 
of correct and systematic study, as 
well as more fa<*ility of execution. 
To-morrow you will he .admitted as 
a pupil.’ 

“ 1 knew only one of the young men 
who had tlu^ good fortune to be ad- 
mitted along with me. His name 
was Gillbrd, and 1 liad metliim more 
than onccj in Chesterton’s study. Ho 
was an able draftsman, but bis viva- 
city of m.aiiner was somewhat too 
boisterous to render bis society in 
general acceptable to me. On this 
occasion, however, my spirits were 
more than usually elevated, and on 
his proposing tha^we should adjourn 
to dine at a neighbouring coffee- 
house, and celebrate our success over 
a bottle of wine, I consented without 
much hesitation. 

“The evening passed, as might bo 
expected, gaily. Labours past, difli- 
culties vanquished, hopes to come, 
supplied us with aini»le materials for 
conversation. J‘lach probably saw" 
himself, (though we bad the modes- 
ty to disguise our anticipations) fi- 
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guring, in a few years, among those 
privileged members of the Academy, 
whose condition then appeared to. us 
the most enviable in existence. We 
chatted, we sung, the stipulated 
bottle was succeeded by another. 
It was past eleven, in sliort, before 
we parted close to Temple-Bar. 

“ You wonder, perhaps, what our 
dinner party had to do with the sub- 
je(?tofyourciuestion; you shall liear, 
for I am approaching the singular 
part of my story. 

The night was fine, and as 1 was 
so near to Chesterton’s residence, 
the thought occurred to me, that 1 
would call on him, and communicate 
in person the news of my success, 
in wliich I Knew he would be warm- 
ly interested. I knocked at his 
door, but was told he dined that day 
in the west end of the town, and had 
not yet returned. Being, however, by 
this time on terms of tolerable inti- 
macy with his landlady, I told her I 
would step up to his room and wait 
liis return. 'Hie caudles were on 
the table unlighted ; the fire in the 
grate burnt briskly, illuminating the 
apartment with a cheerful gleam. 
‘ You need not light the candles,’ 
said I, ‘ 1 like to sil by the fire, and 
Chesterton, I have no doubt, will be 
here immediately,’ 

“ I sat down by the fire, waichiiig 
the strange forms and combinations, 
into which the shadows of the chairs, 
easels, and casts, were tlirown upon 
the walls and roof. The arm of a 
Hercules, like the mast of some tall 
admiral, would be seen traversing 
the ceiling to clasp the leg of a Ve- 
nus, which seemed swollen to the 
proportions of the Colossus of 
Rhodes; while a Montero cap be- 
longing to my friend, suspended on 
the top of the easel, looked on the 
wall like the gigantic helmet in the 
Castle of Otranto. As the fire grew 
lower, and the shadows less distinct, 
1 began to pore into the grate, and 
to image forth castles, human forms, 
and chimeras dire from among the 
glowing embers. Sometimes a wild 
looking head would brighten into 
light in the midst of a dcark mass, 
and grin horribly for a moment over 
some castellated mass in the coals ; 
then the jawo would quiver and 
drop oft» the monstrous nose shrink 
away» a dark film would come over 
tke eyeSf and the whole changed in« 


to some rocky scene or gloomy cave, 
through whose cloven arches the 
eye wandered into regions of intense 
light beyond, across which little airy 
figures seemed to flit and hover. 
Aiion, some slender jet of flame, 
spouting out like a miniature volca- 
no, from some abyss in the coals, 
would leap and play about for a little 
like an ignis fatuus, now (lashing 
up, now' disappearing, till at last, as 
if an earthquake or firequake had 
followed, the whole crust. fell in at 
once, and cave and castle, temple 
and tow'or, witii all tlieir inhabitants, 
sunk and disappeared like the sha- 
dows of a dream. 

“ My amusements lieing interrupted 
by' this catastrophe, I rose and look- 
ed nut of the window. TJie night 
was clear but cold, some stars were 
visible in tlie zenith, and the thin 
thread of a crescent moon was just 
sinking above Westminster, the <lfiik 
piles of wliich were faintly visible 
to the west. It was loo near to the 
horizon, however, to throw any light 
on the waters of the river, which, 
ebbing with the retiring tide, rolled 
beneath the wuiidow, black and mur- 
muring. Here and there a light 
twinkling through the vague masses 
of shadow to the south, cast its qui- 
vering reflection on the stream. Did 
it indicate the abode of virtuous in- 
dustry toiling late for an honourable 
siip])ort, or the haunt of villainy 
and vice ; did it burn by the sick-bed 
of one taking leave of the world, or 
ill the study of some midnight stu- 
dent, out watching the bear, and w'ast- 
ing life in the hope of future fortune 
or ftiine ? Who could say ? yet my 
eye rested witl. pleasure on those 
bright and cheering mementos of Jiu- 
inah labours and human existence, 
which sparkled through the sur- 
rounding silence and gloom, like 
those ever-burning cressets, which 
the ancients suspended in their 
tombs, as if to indicate that a bright 
and ethereal spark survived amidst 
the dreary stillness and corruption of 
death. 

Methought, as I watched those tiny 
rays, and while the chimes of St Mar- 
tin’s were striking the tliird quarter 
past eleven, iny eyes rested on some 
dark object which came floating to-^ 
wards me down the river. It resem- 
bled a boat, but the extreme indis- 
tinctness of the outline, occasioned 
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by the deep shadow in which the 
surface of tiie river at that point lay, 
prevented me from distinguishing 
what it cimtained. But as it crossed 
the long flickering line of light, pro- 
duced by one of those lamps on the 
other side, I saw by the momentary 
eclipse of the ray on tlie watm*, that 
some object stood erect in the boat 
with an oar in its hand. It did not 
appear to l)f3 rowing, but allowed 
tin; boat to drift, impelled by the 
mere sweep of the retiring tide. Jt 
came nearer and nearer, and though 
I could not distinguish a single fea- 
ture, 1 saw tiuue were many others 
in tin* boat besides the wat<;riiian, 
annmg whom a low whispering con- 
versation, of which nothing reached 
my ears, appeared to he c«arried on. 
At last the boat stopjxnl b<*neath the 
window, tlie waterman looked up, 
pnt his lingers to liis month and 
wJjistled. Tin* sound echoed loiidJ}’' 
on the water and died away. 

“ Coiihl I l)e deceived r It seemed 
as if behind me— in tln^ very room, 
tin? signal was r<‘peat<»d faiiitly, as 
if the ]>erson vvini answered tin; chal- 
lenge were unable to join his lips 
perlet'tly, <»r as if the buccinator}^ 
innscles of the ( heek had not be<‘ii 
in working condition. Tlie sound 
emitted seemed like a gust of ivind 
rushing through an imjierfectly clo- 
sed window. My eyes involuntarily 
travelled towards lliat part of the 
room from which the sound had ap- 
])eared to come. The fire, refreshed 
fiy a late suppl}% had again revived 
siiHiciently to enable me to see dis- 
tinctly enough every object in the 
apartment. All was profoundly still. 
In the corner to which I looked, 
stood tin* lay-figure, still covered 
with its cloth, iimtioiiless as a statue. 
It seemed to be precisely in the po- 
sition 1 had last seen it, with its arms 
a little elevated, though I could not 
distinctly trace through the super- 
incumbent drapery, tlie precise situ- 
ation of its hand. I fell ashamed of 
my momentary weakness ; 1 turned 
again to the window, but tlie boat on 
the river was gone. 

" Meantime, the appearance of the 
night had ciiangcd. The moon was 
down, the wind blew colder from 
the water, stirring up the fire in fit- 
ful gusts, and some heavy rain-drops 
which pattered upon my face, an- 
nouncing an approaching storm, ob- 


liged me to close the window. I 
felt somewhat uneasy at the prospect 
of being detained by the rain, but 
trusting that, from its suddenness, 
it would soon pass over, and that it 
would, in all probability, accelerate 
Chesterton’s return, I drew my chair 
close to the table, and endeavoured 
to amuse myself during the interval 
in the best way I could. ‘1 will try my 
band on an apparition scene myself,’ 
said I — ‘ this is the vt;ry moment for 
inspiration;’ — so lighting the candles, 
and taking a ])ortcrayoii and a sheet 
of paper from the adjoining table, I 
brought out the lay-figure from its 
corner, placed it in the attitude I re- 
quired, and l)egan to draw. 

“ It was the very sketch vvhicli, a 
little while ago, attracted your at- 
tention. lhadsucceedi‘d,as I thought, 
pretty fairly in catching the general 
outline, and liad begun to mark in a 
little tlie shadows of tlie liead, wlien 
twelve began to strike upon the great 
])ell of St Paul's. It seemed to me 
as if at the first stroke the drajiery 
of iny model was a little agitated, 
but seeing that the wind was roaring 
down llie chimney in sudden gusts, 
and filling the room at times with 
smoke, I attributed the movement 
to a passing current of air. Conceive 
my Jistonisliment, however, when, 
as the last stroke still vibrated 011 
the tongue of the bell, the figure laid 
asi<le the white cloth with which it 
was covered, iiung it carefully over a 
screen, took down my friend’s Mon- 
tero cap from the top of the easel, 
placed it on its liead, and, bowing to 
me with great gravity, as if apologi- 
zing for being under the necessity 
of interrupting my studies, walked 
slowly out of the door, aud disap- 
peared. 

“ I have some dijfticiilty, at this 
distance of time, in recalling to mind 
the precise efli’ect which this singular 
apparition produced upon me ; in- 
deed, my sensations at the moment 
must have been blended and con- 
fused, yet, HO far as I can remember, 
my feelings were actually more of 
astonishment than of terror. My 
eyes dazzled as the creature rose 
and put on its cap; I sat petrified 
for an instant, while it stalked across 
the room, and I could hear distinct- 
ly the beating of my heart against 
my ribs. But this soon vanished ; 
perhaps the tvine 1 had drunk may 
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have steadied my nerves a little, 
perhaps the very suddenness with 
which the whole scene had passed 
before me, left me no time to be fully 
sensible of its terrors. But so it was. 
As 1 heard tiie street door close, 1 
rose from my chair; an irresistible 
force secuned to impel me forth in 
])ursuit of the figure ; — I determined 
to see where this midnight pilgrim- 
age was to end, and seizing my 
hat, wdiicli lay beside me on the 
table, I hurried down stairs, as if 
under the influence of some over- 
powering dream. 

“ When I reached the street, I 
could just, by the dim light, discern 
the figure as it strode along, about 
twenty yards before me. There was 
nobody moving in the street, save 
the phantom and myself, yet it stole 
cautiously along by the walls, with 
all the retiring modesty of a footpad. 
I was able, however, to trace its pro- 
gress all along by the glance of the 
lamps upon the scarlet cap as it 
passed, and a certain rusty and 
creaking sound which accompanied 
its movements, as if the joints did 
not play with all the facility it could 
have wished. 

“ It made towards the north, avoid- 
ingthemore public streets, and thread- 
ing the by-lanes and dark alleys with 
the dexterity of a hackney coach- 
man. Occasionally some passenger, 
attracted by the uncouth appearance 
of its head-dress, would stare at it 
for a moment as it stalked past him ; 
a watchman, as we turned the cor- 
ner of Covent-Garden market, mis- 
led by the strange creaking and rat- 
tling of its limbs, sprung his rattle, 
and began to call out fire ; and one 
of the new police of the B Division, 
catching a glimpse of its mask, made 
a blow at it as we plunged into the 

f loomy region. of the Seven Dials. 

saw him start, however, and recoil 
with precipitation, when he heard the 
sound which followed the stroke. 
It was exactly as if he had smashed 
a shelf of crockery ware in a potter’s 
shop. 

Meantime, the figure kept on its 
way, still gliding closely by the eaves, 
and now and then eyeing, with a cau- 
tious glance, the occasional passen- 
gers whom we encountered in those 
nameless streets. Once, indeed, I 
thought,— though it may have been 
f|mcy,'»»tbat I saw the creature 


plunge its hand into the pocket of a 
man, who came reeling along the 
pavement, probably returning from 
some haunt of vice or infamy. But 
it drew it out again immediately, 
shook its bead with a melancholy 
gesture, and resumed its way. 

I had now lost all notion in wdiat 
part of London we were, oi in what 
direction wc were steering, so dark 
and tempestuous grew the night, so 
intricate and perplexed the alleys 
and courts though which w<‘ dived. 
The lamps, witli the exception here 
and there of one inoreslieltered from 
the wind and driving rain, were 
extinguished by the storm. I saw 
enough, however, to perceive that 
we were travelling tlie lowest haunts 
of depravity, the very niiitli circle of 
the London Inferno. I’he sights and 
sounds were precisely those which 
the gloomy pencil of Daiite has ac- 
cumulated, even to the ‘ sound of 
hands together smote,’ though here, 
to be sure, they were smote in pugil- 
istic coufiict, rather than remorse. 
Often from cellars, which seemed to 
yawn under the paviunerit, like so 
many entrances to the lower regions, 
would ascend the roar of drunk mi 
revelry, or obscene song, the most 
fearful execrations from \oices, lualo 
and female, the noise of suhterrani‘an 
scuflles, groans, and cries for help; 
wliile, ever ni’id anon, our path would 
be crossed by some loatlisome vic- 
tim of vice, staggering towards her 
home, or laying her houseless head 
ill some doorway or passage for the 
night. I knew not what to make of 
the conduct of my skeleton guide. 
As he passed the door of some of 
those fearful lecesses from whence 
the sounds proceeded, he would 
pause, look wistfully down the trap 
stairs which gave access to those 
lower deeps, as if anxious to join 
their inmates, then as if some secret 
and superior force, powerful as the 
New Police itself, impelled him for- 
ward, ho set his joints in order, and 
* moved on.* 

“ At length even these sad tokens 
of human existence and crime disap- 
peared. The streets seemed to 
widen, the liouses to grow larger. 
Through the heavy rain which still 
fell, 1 thought 1 could occasionally 
perceive vacancies in the line of 
houses, as if wo were ^proaching 
the country, The want of the lamps> 
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liownver, rendered it impossible for 
me to recognise the spot on which 
we were. At last the roaring of the 
wind in the branches of a tree, 
which seemed to grow close to tlie 
pavement, convinced me that we 
must have approaclied the suburbs 
of London. 'l1ie figure now appear- 
ed to be moving towards one solitary 
lamp a little a-head of us, which, 
like the last lamp of winter, stood 
burning alone, after the extinction 
of its companions. He reached it 
and stopped. When 1 came within 
a yard or two, I did the same. 

“ At that moment another whistle, 
wliich seemed the very counterpart 
of what I had heard from tlie water- 
man on tlie river, echoed shvilly as if 
by my side. Tlie creature started, 
turned round, and making me a low 
bow as if to tliank me for my escort, 
it put into my hands the Montero 
(Mj), with a gesture exj)ressive of gra- 
tilud(‘ for tlie temporary a(‘commo- 
dation it had afi'ordtnl to its crrinium. 
'i'he signal was repeated as if with 
ini))aiience ; and putting its Jiand in 
a sign ill cant way round its left car, 
like a man adjusting liis cravat, it 
gave a strange gambol with its legs 
as if commencing a pas scul, and 
disappeared. 

“ A gust of wind coming howling 
from tiie west, at the same time ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and left me in 
utter darkness. I knew not to which 
side? 1 ought to turn, in order to re- 
gain my lodgings. 1 could not ven- 
ture to stir from the spot, lest I 
sliould break my neck over some un- 
known obstruction, or drop ‘plump 
down/ into some of those subter- 
ranean Iiells 1 liad witnessed in pass- 
ing. To my irnixpressible relief, 
liowever, I saw a light approaching 
from the opposite side. It was the 
watchman. 

“ ‘ Where in heaven’s name am I ?’ 
said 1, as the watchman, after turn- 
ing the liglit of his lantern on my 
countenance, and satisfying himself 
that I was no thief but a true man, 
olVered lo assist me homeward. 
‘ What strange quarter of the town 
is thisV* 

“ ‘ This ?’ said the watchman ; ‘ why, 
this is Tyburn Turnpike, and tliat 
there stone you see under that lamp, 
as was blown out just as I came up, is 
the old place where the gallows used 
to stand.’ 


“ I knew not exactly what follow^ed. 
1 have an indistinct recollection, as 
if the unnatural state of excitation, 
which had hitherto kept me up, 
failed me at this moment, and 1 sank 
down without further consciouBiicss. 
When I came to myself, I was lying 
on Chesterton’s bed, the bright beams 
of a morning sun in February were 
beginning to illumin!\te the apart- 
ment, and in a chair by the fireside, 
I saw my friend reading the Morning 
Post, and waiting seemingly wdth 
some anxiety for breakfast. I rubbed 
my eyes and sat up. The first thing 
I saw was the Montero cap, placed 
as it had been the evening before, on 
the top of the easel, and in the cor- 
ner stood the lay-ligdrc in its usual 
position, looking as innocent as pos- 
sible of its street-walking gambols of 
the preceding niglit. 

“ ‘ My dear fellow,* said (Miester- 

ton, rising and coming up to my bed- 
side, ‘ I am glad to see you have 
come to your senses again. Vou 
must have been conspicuously drunk 
last night. I was very late in re- 
turning to my lodgings, and when 1 
came in then, you were at full 
hmgth on the lloor. T could not 
think of sending you home in such 
a tempest; so, without taking off 
your clothes, I pitt you into bed, and 
you have never opened your eyes 
till this moment/ 

“ ‘ My (dotlies/ said I, ‘ wliy, they 
must have been W(»t through with 
the rain of last night.* 

“ ‘ Not a stitcli of them/ said Ches- 
terton. ‘ But how, pray, should they 
be wet y Though you moistened your 
clay pretty well, there was no oc- 
casion for moistening vour coat 

too. 

‘ It was witli some difliculty I could 
bring myself to communicate to 
C'liesterton the strange adventure of 
the niglit; but seeing that he was de- 
termined to set down the whole 
affair to the score of intoxication, 
a point on which I felt a littlfe sore, 
1 thought I was bound, injustice to 
myself, to set him right in this parti- 
cular. I began, and he listened at 
first with an incredulous smile, but 
Ids interest increased as the narra- 
tive proceeded ; the smile was suc- 
ceeded by an air of deep attention, 
till at last, as I described the disap- 
pearance of the figure and the spot 
where it happened, he looked at me 
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gravely for some time, aud remained 
silent. 

“ * It is singular/ said he, after a 
ause, * singular enough. Yesterday, 
dined with the medical friend from 
whom I procured the skeleton for 
my lay-ligure. The conversation 
happening to turn on anatomical 
subjects, I pressed him to tell mo 
\vh(M-e he had got it, when at last he 
owned it was the skeleton of a cri- 
minal who had been executed at 
Tyburn many years ago, and which 
had for a long time ornamented the 
dissecting room at Grey’s Hospital. 
It had been sold along with some 
other medical preparations, of which 
they happened to have duplicates, 
and had in this way fallen into his 
hands. The coincidence, however, 
with this ghastly dream of yours, 
for such of course it must have been, 
is remarkable enough.' 

“ I said no more on the subject. 1 


would fain have endeavoured to 
think the whole a dream ; but a feel- 
ing of awe and painful recollection 
came over me as I looked at the 
figure, which even the bright and 
sunny morning, and the cheerful 
sights and sounds of day, did not 
enable me to overcome. ’ 1 have an 
idea that my friend, though he did 
not own it, had something of the 
same feeling ; for a few days afu*!- 
wards, when T visited his apartment, 
1 looked in vain for the conijjanioii 
of my midnight walk. It was gone, 
and from that day to this I have 
heard no more of the lay-figure. I 
had, in fact, almost forgotten lh(». 
Avhole phantasmagoria, when that 
unlucky sketch, which, please Hea- 
ven, I shall burn before going to bed, 
recalled the scene to my recoIl<M> 
tion. But the bottle’s out, 1 see — 
shall we ring for another 


LINUS ON A TURUSU CONFINED IN A C ADE NEAR THE SEA. 

IiV LADV EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 

Poor solitary — melancholy thing ! 

How heavily droops thy long-unpractisc'.d wing — 

Far from the goldeii-fruited scented woods — 

Far from the chaiiilt\ss joy of founts ami Hoods 
Exiled for ever — from ifiy haunts of old, 

Wh<*re gleamed tlie leaves from the tn^e’s ivy-fold, 

Wliere thy notes pierced the richly-flowering branches — 
Sweet as llic tone some breeze-swept harp-strlug launches 
Upon tiie ravish’d and bewilder’d ear ^ 

But here, disconsolate, joyless, captive ! here 
No golden-friiited woods spread wide around— 

No coloured moss robes royally the ground — 

No violet tufts enrich the passing lu’eeze — 

No tender shadows fall from clust.ering trees — 

For thee awakes no tone of kindred glee. 

No sweet companion's answering minstrelsy ! 

Nought but the melancholy-sounding sea. 

The many-cadenced, ever mournful main. 

Thou hearest! — till thy onco exulting strain 
Is changed and saddened with a dreamy tone. 

Wild as the sea-shells’ undistinguished moan — 

As though those sea-shells, with vain mysteries fill’d, 

Ilad^ fitfully and plaintively instill’d 
Their soul ^>f inournfiilness through tliy clear lay I 
That thou — the Child of Spring, and Light, and Day, 
Should bear the chain ! — Oh, could my hand restore thee 
To that blest haunt where green leaves trembled o’er thee, 
Thou shouldst not, lingering by the cold, cold wave — 

That can but offer thee a welcome grave — 

Mourn thy sick heart away ! — but once again 
Send through the echoing woods thy rapturous strain, 

Free/ and forgetful of the cage and chain ! 
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\'our tents are desolate ; y«>ui‘ stately stepf^. 
Of all llu-ir choral dances have not Jeff 
One trace be-i(!e the fountains ; your full cup 
Of ^dadness, and of trembling, each alike 
Is broken : Vet, amidst iiiul>ing things. 

The mind still keeps your loxchness. and still 
All the fresh glories of the early world 
Hang round you i» the spirit's pictured halls, 
Ne>cr to change I 


INVOCATION. 

As the tired voyager on stormy seas 
Invokt's tlie coming of bright birds from sboie, 

'I'o waft )iim tidings, with the gentler breeze. 

Of dim sweet wt>ods that hear no billows ronr : 

50 from the depth of days, v.heii iuut*lh yet wove. 

Her solemn beauty, and priinevnl dew, 

I call you, gracious forms ! (-)b 1 come, restore 

Awliilo that lioly fr^'sliness, and renew 
Life's morning dreams. Comti with the vt>ice, the lyre, 
Oaiighters ot Judah ! w hh the timbrel vise I 
Ye of the dark ]noj)lietic easieru eyes. 

Imperial in tlieir visiouaiy fire ; 

Oh ! ste(‘p my soul in that old glonotis time, 

When Clod’s own wldsper shook llie cedars of your clime ! 

INt OCATION ( 0\TiN(W:D. 

And come, ye i’aitldhl ! round iMessiali seen, 

With a soft hfumoijy ol tears and light 
Streaming tliroiigh all your s[)iritiial mien. 

As ill calm clouds of ])eiirly stillncbs bright 

51 lowers weave wiili sunshine, and transpierce their slighl 
Lthereal cradle. — From t/onr heart subdii(‘d 

All liaughf}" dreams of Power had wingM their llight, 

And left high place for idartyr-foriiliide, 

True Faith, long-sulVeriijg Love. — C’ome to me, come! 

And, as the seas beneath your lVIast<*r’s tread 
Fell into crystal smootliiiess, round liini spread 
liike tlie <‘lear pavement of liis heavenly home; 

So in your jnesence, let the Soul’s great deep 
Sink to the geiitleijess of infant sleep. 

llti: .SONO Ol' ;»iHUA3f. 

A soNo for Israel’s God I — Spear, crest, and lieliii, 
liay by the billows of the old lied Sea, 

When Miriam’s voice o’er that sepulchral realm 
Scut on the blast a hymn of jubilee ; 

With her lit eye, and long hair lloating free, 
Quecn-like she stood, and glorious was the strain, 
Ev’ii as instinct with the tempestuous glee 
Of the dark waters, tossing o’er the slain, 

A song for God’s own Victory ! — Oli, thy lays, 

Bright Poe*sy ! were holy in their birth : — 

Ilow hath it died, thy seraph note of praise, 

In the bewildering melodics of hearth ! 

Return from troubling biltiT founts ; return 
Back to the life-springs of thy native urn I 
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Ruth, 

The pluine-like swaying of the auburn corn, 

By soft winds to a drcainy motion fann’d. 

Still brings me back thine image — Oh ! forlorn, 

Yet not forsaken, Ruth! — 1 see thee stand 
Lone, midst tlie gladness of the harvest-band,—- 
Lone as a wood-bird on the ocean’s foam, 

Fairii in its weariness. Thy fatherland 
Smiles far away ! yet to the Sense of Home, 

That finest, purest, which can recognise 
Home in affection’s glance, for ever true 
Beats thy calm lieart; and if thy gentle eyes 
Gleam tremulous through tears, ’tis not to rue 
Those words, immortal in their deep Love’s tone, 

“ Thy people and thy God shall be mine own /” 


Tin: V/uiL OF Riijpaii. 


** And Rir.pah, the daughtor of Audi, took sack<‘loth, und spread it for her upon the rock, from 
the beginning (if harvest, iJiitU water dropped upon them out of heaven; and sulTertKl neither the 
birds of the air to rest on them by iltiy , nor the beasts of the field by night. Sam. xxi. 10. 

Who watches on the mountain with the dead, 

Alone before the awfuliiess of night ? 

—A Seer awaiting the deep Spirit’s might ? 

A Warrior guarding some .dark pa‘^s of dread? • 

No, a lorn W omaii !— On her drooping head, 

Once proudly graceful, heavy beats the rain ; 

She recks not, — living for the unburied slain, 

Only to scare the vulture from their bed. 

So, night by night, her vigil hath she kept 

With the pale stars, and with the dews hath wept;— 

Oh ! surely some bright IVesence from above . 

On those wild rocks the lonely one must aid!— 

E’en so ; a strengtliener through all storm and shade, 

Th’ uncoiKpierable Angel, mightiest ho\e ! 

# 


THE REPLY OF THE SHUNAMITE WOMAN. 

“ And she auswereJ, I dwell among mine own p(*r)plo.”~ 2 i'^w 5 vf, iv. 13. 

“ I dwell among n^lne own,” — Oh ! happy thou ! 

Not for the sunny clusters of tlie yme, 

Nor for the olives on the mountain’ i^ifow ; 

Nor tliOTTOcks waudcriiig by the flowery line 
Of streams^that make the green land where' they shine 
Laugh to the^li^t of waters not fdr these. 

Nor the soft ^fhadow of ancestral trees, 

Whose kindly wliisper floats o’er thee and thine ; 

Oh ! not for these I call thee richly blest, ' 

But for the meekness of thy woman’s breast, 

Where that SAveet depth of still contentment lies : 

And for thy holy household love, which clings 
Unto all ancient and familiar things, 

Weaving from each some link for Home’s dear Charities# 
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LYRICS OF THE EAST. UY MRS GODWIN. 

No. V. 

Dying Request of a Hindu Girl. 

Keep, clefir friends, when I am dead, 

And green moss above my head, 

(.’herisli with your tender care 
JRy fond birds and blossoms fair. 

Moth(»r, father, sisters three. 

Cherish them for love of me. 

Azla, for my spotted fawn. 

Gather leaves at early dawn : 

Anasuya, in thy breast. 

Let iny playful lorie rest. 

Gently round my lonely bower, 

Train yon Cauialata flower. 

Mora, to thy care T leave 

Flowers that shed their svv^ects at eve, 

And all timid birds that tunc 
Melodies beneath the moon. 

Thou, sweet sist<‘r, art like them. 

Born the pensive shades to gem. 

Keep, iny friouils, wlien Fin no more, 

111 your hearts the looks 1 wore ; 

Let my memory haunt these bowers. 

Shrined in birds and fragrant liow'’ers, — 

Mother, sisters, sire, to you 
Ainra breatlies a last adieu. 

No. VI. 

The lli’iNUD ForNTAtN. 

Flow on, limpid fountain, tliough deserts suvrouiid thee. 

Thy waters sweet melody have; 

Though the weeds of neglect in their cold arms have bound thee, 
And birds dip their wings in thy wave. 

Thy marble so biiglit through the dank moss betrayeth 
A gleam of tJiy destiny gone. 

But the clear wave hath ruin’d the urn where it playeth, 

And still in its glory rolls on. ' 

It may he, thy music, in ages departed. 

The proud Courts of royalty cheer’d. 

While shapes of the lovely, the brave, the light-liearted, 

All glass’d in thy waters appear’d. 

But now, of tlie gtatideur that \vaa, not a token 
llcmains to adorn thy decay ; 

- Like a ot^van vapour the breeze hath just broken, 

The viSohliath melted away. 

Thou'oiJfy art spared, evon as virtue'endurctli. 

When pride, wealth, and beauty decline. 

For the life that dwells deep iu tliy centre cnsuretli 
A power that for aye sball be thine. 

Lone fount of the wikleruess I broken and slighted ! 

Thou teem’st with adversity’s Joi*e ! 

Oh ! how many like me in thy flow Iravo delighted, 

.Whose eyes may behold thee no more 1 
VOL, XXXIII, NO. oovir, 2 Q 
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I^\r from tlie city’s ceaseless hum, 

Hither let my relics come ; — 

Lowly and lonely be niy grave, 
l^'ast by this streamlet’s oozing wave, 

Still t() the gentle angler dear, 

And Jieaven’s fair face rellecting clear. 

No rank luxuriance from the dead 
Hraw the green turf above my head, 

But cowslips, here and there, be found. 
Sweet natives of the hallowed ground, 
Diffusing Nature’s incense round I 
Kindly sloping to the sun. 

When his course is nearly run, 
liCt it catch his farewell beams. 

Brief and pale, as best beseems ; 

But let the melancholy yew 
(Still to the cemetery true) 

Defend it from his noonday ray, ♦ 
Debarring \isitaut so gay ; 

And when the robin’s litful song 
Is hush’d tin* darkling boughs among, 

TJiero let the spirit of the wind 
A lleaven-i‘(‘ar’d tabernacle iind 
1\) Avai ble wild a vesper hymn, 

To soothe my shade at twilight ilim I 
Seldom let feet of man be tbc*n5 
Save bending towards the house of prayer ; 
Few liuniaii sounds disturb tlie calm. 

Save words of grace or solemn psalm ! 

V\*t would I not my humble tomb 
Should wear an uninviting gloom. 

As if there seem’d to hover near, 

In fancy’s ken„ a thing of fear ; 

And view’d with siiperstitioiw awo^ 

Be duly hlmnn’d, and scarcely draw 
The sidelong glance of i)asser by, 

Ats liaunt (if sprite with blasting eye ; 

Or noted be by some sad token, 

Bearing a name in whispers spoken ! 

No ! — let the thoughtful schoolboy stray 
J"ar from bis giddy mates at play, 

My secret place of rest explore, 

Tliere pore on page of classic lore : — 
Thither Jet hoary men of age 
Perform a pensive pilgrimage. 

And think, as o’er my turf they bond, 

It woos tliem to their welcome end : 

And let the woe-worn warid’ring one. 

Blind to the rays of reason’s sun. 

Thither his weary Vny incline, 

'rhere catch a^leain of light divine ; 

But, cliielly, let the friend sincere 
There drop a tributary tear. 

There pause, in musing mood» and all 
Our bygone hours of bliss recall ; 

Delightful hours! too fleetly flown ! 

By the hearts pulses only known ! 


Aberdeen. 
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KDMUNl) nURKE. 
Part II. 


Tni. death of George II., in 17G0, 
closed one of tlie most successful 
reigns of Ihiglaiid. At Imnie, tlie 
popularity of the Stuarts, first bro- 
ken down on the field of battle, had 
been <»xtinguislied on the scallbld; 
abroad, the continental liostilities, 
often threatening the overtlirow of 
Britisli inHuence, had closed in a 
series of encount<*rs which ga\ e the 
last lionours to the llriiish military 
mime. The ca])tur(' of (/ulcutla by 
(hive. 111 1 7“i7, had laid the founda- 
tions of an einjiire in India. The 
succt‘sses of Ainhm'.sl and Johnson 
at (h'own-Point and Niagara, follow- 
ed by tlie capture of (Quebec in 17.59, 
had complcited the conquest of (Ca- 
nada, and laid, in a country almost 
])oun(lless, tli(‘ foundations of a wes- 
tern em])ire. To complete the jnc- 
ture ol triumph, the vi<‘tory ol‘ Hawke 
in (juibmon lia\, had destroyed the 
chi( ffie(*tof bVaiice witliiusightof her 
own sliore. In the midst of all those 
jirospects of national prosjierity, the 
old King siublenly died, at the age of 
seventy-seven, at i‘*r a reign of thirty- 
three years. The King’s character 
had been fitted for tin' linn', lie 
wa-s a firm, tem]u*rat(*, and sincere 
man, steady to the ]n)^session <»f his 
power, but unambitious of its in- 
crease; not foriretting bis natural 
ties to the plaee <d' his birth, but ho- 
nest to the ohligations of his throne, 
— attached to llanover, but proud of 
England. History has now passed 
sentence upon him, and it will not 
be reversed by tinn'. “ On whatever 
side,” says a uarvalor of Ids reign, 
“ we look upon the character of 
Cieorge II., we shall find ample mat- 
ter for just and unsuspected praise. 
None of Ids predecessors enjoyed 
longer felicity. His subjects were 
still improving under Idin in coia- 
mercc ayid arts ; and Ids own econo- 
my set a prudent example to the na- 
tion, which, however, 'they ditl not 
follow. He was in temper sudden 
and violent ; but this, thougli it in- 
fluenced Ids private conduct, made 
no change in his public, wldcli was 
generally guided by reason. Ho 
was plain and direct in his inten- 


tions, true to Ids word, steady in liis 
favour and protection to Ids public 
servants, not parting witli his Mini- 
sters till compelled hy tlie force of 
faction.” If to this we add, that, 
through bis whole life, he apjieared 
to live for the cultivation rather of 
useful public virtues than of sjileii- 
did ones, we sball have a character 
which ndgbt well and worthily sus- 
tain the functions of Britlsli royalty. 
He might not attract \>(>i)ular adnd- 
ration, nor be a ])illow for personal 
frit'iidsldp to repose on. He might 
be neitlier an Alfri'd nor a Charles 
H. But he might, and did, ( onduct 
manfully, with integrity, and in the 
spirit of the (h)iistitution, a constitu- 
tional empire. The great Minister 
of Ids latt(‘r day was Lord ( hathani 
— a splendid iiniovaiioii oii tin* rou- 
tine of ministry. A new politi(*al 
star, which had shot down to give 
new energy to the state, and throw 
sudilen hriglitness ovi»r tlie decaying 
syst(*in of the Newcastle Administra- 
tion. C'hathain was the Brcinier on 
the accession of Gt'orge III. ; but bis 
power was not of a nature to last. 
His personal Jiauirhtiness liad grown 
by success until it alienated Ids 
friends, and, tinally, estraiiired Ids 
sovereign. A division in the Cabi- 
net on" th(‘ »|iiestion of a Spanish 
war, shewed 1dm that his dictator- 
ship was at an end, and arrogantly, 
to be, less than tin' embotlied juiid.s- 
try, lie threw up the seals, liis suc- 
cessor, Lord Bute, was overthrown 
in Ids turn by three causes, each of 
which at other limes would have led 
the way to fortune, — the favour of 
Ids King, tlie favouritism of the King’s 
mother, and Ids being a Seolsmau. 
The rapid succession of ministerial 
changes Avbicb, subsenuontly, for 
some years left iuigland with but 
the name of a government, had llio 
disastrous ell’ect of teaching the 
people to look Avith scorn upon mi- 
nisterial ambition. When public men 
trallicked alternately with the ncces- 
sitiesof the King and the passions of 
the people, the nation soon learned 
to consider oflice as a trade. All 
revolutions are tests ol character; 
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but a perpetual revolution, in the 
shape of oflieial cliaiifijes, the hourly 
rise and fall of public men, the vio- 
lent professions of this day contrast- 
ed with the violent abjurations of 
the next, the lofty pledges followed 
by the abject compliances, the claims 
of the reigning Ministers to confi- 
dence mingled with the complaints 
of the fallen Ministers of treachery, 
rapidly turned the people into judges 
of all public men, erected a tribunal 
of state oflences in every street, and 
summoning the multitude to a juris- 
diction to which their reason was 
incompetent, left Government at the 
mercy of their prejudices. The ge- 
neral result was, to degrade all pub- 
lic servants in the national eye ; hut 
the imifiediate was, to shake the su- 
premacy of the great families in the 
government of the country. Ghatham 
himself had been an intruder on the 
proud aristocracy of the Cabinet. 
Jlut wherever his b«'iiiiier waved, vic- 
tory must have sat upon it ; Ins ex- 
traordinary j)ower8 wer(! not made 
to be repulsed by their frigid forms. 
He could not enter by the gate, hut 
lie boldly scaled the walls, and made 
iiimself master of the citadel. The 
King, whom he could not conciliate, 
be kept in awe ; and the Ministiy, 
whom he could not coerce, he held 
in obedience by the popular voice, 
which followed all his enterprises. 
But in his fall he completely drew 
down witJi him the veil which had 
hitherto covered tlie ministerial 
weakness of the groat families. 
They struggled long to regain their 
ancient right to dispose of the Cabi- 
iiet; but the struggle constantly be- 
came more unsuccessful; until the 
still greater son of that great man 
who had first broke in upon their 
privilege of possession, finished the 
contest, by throwing open govern- 
ment to men of all ranks, and making 
public ability the ground of official 
distinction. 

Yet no maxim is more unquestion- 
able, than that all change in the old 
principles of a country is hazardous. 
Nothing could seem more pregnant 
with good than the dismissal of anti- 
quated feebleness for young vigour ; 
nothing more suited to infuse a new 
wisdom Jn the national councils than 
the extinction of those obsolete pre- 
judices, which found their protec- 
tion only in wealth, and referred for 


political virtue only to the rolls of 
the Heralds’ College; nothing more 
just, natural, or congenial to the im- 
proving intelligence of the empire, 
than that some of that vfist harvest 
of ability and knowledge, which was 
lionrly growing up with the growing 
influence of the middle orders, 
should be gathered for the public 
use; that the hourly opening mine of 
public genius should be worked for 
the beneiit of the high concerns of 
empire. 

All would have been fortunate if 
the operation could have stopped 
here. But the almost immediate re- 
sult of abolishing this patent of the 
great families, was to create a new 
and singularly liazardous influence 
in the State. Tlie high aristocrats, 
stifl* with the privileg(*s of g(*nera- 
tions, suddenly assunied the flexibi- 
lity of ]>opular canvass. I’he ])o])ii- 
lace in their turn liailed their ih'W 
allies, and rejoiced in their familiar- 
ity with the Pe(‘rage. The extremes 
of society met. 'J'he old (^urt suit, 
wiili all its royal embroidery, was 
thrown ofl' for tlie costume of tlic 
club and the cofleehouse; the con- 
test for power was adjourned from 
the Cabinet to the streets ; and the 
men who would have frowned down, 
with liereditary haughtiness, the 
slightest approach of the order im- 
mediately below theinselvcH, how- 
ever graced by learning and genius, 
sprang down at once to tlie lowest 
grade, and hound themselves to the 
populace by a bond which will never 
be dissolved, hut in their own ruin. 
On this overthrow of the ancient pa- 
tentees of power, Burke was led to 
write his famous pamphlet, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the (yaiise of the Pre- 
sent Discontents.” The public cla- 
mours which assailed Lord North’s 
Ministry, had grown at this period 
(1770) to a height wliicli threatened 
dangerous tumult. Burke, the friend 
and follower of Lord Rockingham, 
and involved in his exclusion, natu- 
rally imputed a large share of the 
clamour to the loss of his ministerial 
councils. But it is the characteristic 
and the vallie of his writings, that 
the particular topic always expands 
into the general iustructioiqand that 
even out of the bari:etinGss of an 
eulogy on Lord Rockinghiim, he 
could raise maxims for the wisdom 
of mankind, lie thus describes tbo 
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origin of llie aristocvfitio caste in 
etatesmanship : 

“At the Revolution, tlic Crown, 
deprived, for the ends of the Revo- 
lution itself, of many prerogatives, 
was found too weak to struggle 
against all the dilliculties whi<*h 
pressed on so new and unsettled a 
Covermnent. The Court was obliged 
to delegate a part of its powers to 
men of such int(‘rest as could sup- 
port, and of such fidelity as vv^ould 
adhere to, its establishment. This 
connexion, necessary at first, conti- 
nued long after convenient, and, pro- 
perly conducted, might indeed, in all 
situations, he an useful instrument 
of Government. At the same time, 
through the intervention of men of 
popular wedght and (diaractiw, the 
people ])ossessed a security for their 
pist proportion of importance in the 
State.” 

Having accounted for tlie rise of 
the aristocracy to power, he accounts 
for their fall. In this statement, his 
pencil is dipt in Ilockingliam colours : 
but tijose colours were pure, and the 
outline is admirably true. He tells 
ns, that when tluj (k)urt felt itself 
beginning to grow strong, it began 
also to feel the irksomeness of de- 
pendence on its Ministers, and re- 
solved to deal with more complying 
Cabinets. “The greatest weight of 
j)opnlar opinion and ]iarty connexion 
Avas then with the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr Pitt. Neitlier of tliese held 
his importance by the neiv temre of 
the (/ourt ; they were not, therefore, 
thought to be so proper as others for 
the services whicii were recpiired by 
that tenure. It liappeiied, very fa- 
vourably for the new si/sicm, that 
under a forced coalition there rank- 
led an incurable alienation and dis- 
gust between the parties which com- 
posed the administration. Mr Pitt 
Avas first attacked. Not satisfied with 
removing him from poAA'cr, they en- 
deavoured by various artifices to 
ruin his character. The other party 
seemed rather pleased to get rid of 
so oppressive a support, not percei- 
ving that tlicir oavii fall Avas prepa- 
red by his, and involved in it. Many 
other reasons prevented them from 
daring to look their true situation in 
the face. * * ^ * The 

power of Mr Pitt was vast and me- 
rited, but it was in a great degree 
personal, and therefore transient. 


The power of tlie great aristocratic 
families was rooted in the country. 
With a good «leal less of popularity, 
they possessed a far more natural 
and fixed iniluence. Long possession 
of government, vast property, obli- 
gations of favours given and recei- 
ved, connexion of office, tics of blood, 
of alliance, of friendship, the name 
of Whig, dear to the majority of the 
people, the zeal, early begun and 
steadily continued, to the royal fa- 
mily, all tliese together formed a 
body of power in tin*, nation.” 

Inconsistency is the favourite to- 
pic of the libellers of Riirke. Rut 
the language AA'bicU iie held in this 
pamphlet is the language Avhich he 
breathed from liis expiring tongue ; 
sacred honour for established insti- 
tutions, hatred of worthless change, 
just respect for the natural influence 
of rank, birth, and ])roperty. TJie 
change was not in the writer, but in 
the men. TJie French Revolution 
wa's tlie boundary-line between the 
aristocrat of his first day and his last, 
the gulf which whoever passed left 
Ins former robes on the edge, and 
came, out naked. He as powerfully 
asserts the supen-ior claim of the first 
class of the nation to govern the 
State in 1770, as he asserted it in the 
full fury and tempest of 1793. 

“ One of the principal topics,” he 
observes, “ of the new school^ is a 
terror of the groAvtli of an aristocra- 
tic ])ower, prejudicial to the rights 
of the C.’rowu, and the balance of 
the Constitution. It is true, that the 
Peers have a great influence in the 
kingdom, and in every part of the 
public concerns. While they are 
men of property, ii is impossible to 
prevent it, except by such means as 
must prevent all property from its 
natural operation, — an event not 
easily to be compassed, Avhilc pro- 
perty is power ; nor by any means 
to be Avished, Avhilc the least notion 
exists of the method by which the spi- 
rit of liberty acts, and of the means 
by Avhich it is preserved. If any par- 
ticular Peers, by their uniform, up- 
right, constitutional conduct, by their 
public and their private virtues, have 
acquired an influence in the coun- 
try, the people, on Avhose favour tliat 
influence depends, Avill never bo 
duped into an opinion, that buch 
greatness in a Peer is tlie despotism 
of an aristocracy, wlicu they know 
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and feel it to be the pledge of their 
own importance. 

“ I am no friend to aristocracy, in 
the scnse^ at least, in which that word 
is usually understood. li it were 
not a bad habit to moot cases on the 
supposed ruin of the Constitution, I 
should be free to declare, that, it it 
must perisli. 1 should rather, by far, 
see it resolved into any other form, 
than lost in that austere and inso- 
lent domination. Rut whatever my 
dislikes are, rny fears arc not from 
that quarter.” 

It is clear, that in this passage, tlie 
writer alludes to an aristocracy as- 
suming the sole functions of Govern- 
ment, — n(»tau Kngiishjbuta Venetian 
ari8tocra(‘y, — an oligarchy at once 
shielding itself from responsibility 
by its numbers, and overawing the 
people by its dark and sullen vio- 
lence. Tlie power to winch he al- 
ludes as the object of dread, is that 
of a faction behind the throne. It is 
equally cl(*ar, that oven Burke’s wis- 
dom mistook the triai hazard of 
the Constitution, that in contempla- 
ting the power of an intriguing Court, 
he overlooked the tyranny of an irre- 
sponsible populace; that in guarding 
the Constitutional tree from the 
southern, sickly breezes of Court 
patronage, he forgot the hurricane 
that would shatter and root it out of 
the ground. But even liia sagacity 
may be forgiven for being unable to 
anticipate the horrors of revolution- 
ary rage. It is to the honour of his 
humanity that he was yet to learn the 
depths of the popular heart, when 
convulsed and laid open by the sense 
of uncontrollable power ; the ter- 
rible deposits of the revolutionary 
volcano, when once shaken and kin- 
dled into flame. 

It is also to be remembered, that 
during this entire discussion, the 
(lu(‘stion is not of Whigs or Tories, 
according to their later qualities. In 
Burke’s early day, the Whigs were 
but another name for the landed in- 
terest, for the great body of family 
and forttiiiC ol the country ; the 
habitual Ministers of the Crown, and 
claiming to be all but the hereditary 
governors of the empire; but little 
connected with any inferior class of 
the State, and scarcely recognising 
the existence of the populace ; hold- 
ing the* highest doctrines on the sub- 
ject’ of allegiance, priestly autho- 


rity and national subordination ; and 
no more dreaming of an appeal to 
the multitude fot* the support of 
their measures, than they would have 
dreaint of allying them with their 
blood ; a genuine English aristocra- 
cy, doubtless bearing somewhat of 
the disqualifications produced by 
time upon all things" human, per- 
haps too proud to be easily acces- 
sible to the public feelings, too fully 
satisfied with their {incient posses- 
sion of prosperity to think, that while 
all went well with the Peerage, the 
nation could siitter any serious evil ; 
and too fond of the silk and ermine 
of their state to be prepared to cast 
them oil', and grapple with those new 
public dilliculties which new times 
were bringing on, and which de- 
maiuhul llie Avhohi unembarrassed 
muscle and activity of the man. 
Still, in that class, there Avas a great 
safeguard for the Ctowii and tlie 
peoj)le ; a nobleness more of mind 
than even of rank; an embodying of 
grave manliness, and generous and 
pure jirinciple, derived from an early 
superiority to the motives and habits 
which the common exigencies of 
tilings sometimes impose on men 
struggling through the obs(‘urer ways 
of life ; a patrician dignity, which 
spread from tlie manners to the mind, 
and if it did not give full security 
against the assumption of a poAver 
beyond their right, yet prevented all 
the meaner abuses of the functions 
of govtrnment,all personal and petty 
tyranny, all thci baser tainpfuings 
with popular corruption, and all the 
ignoble jealousy, livid rancour, and 
bioodiliirsty persecution of power 
suddenly consigned to the hands of 
the multitude. 

Ill adverting to the remedies pro- 
posed for the renovation of the 
State, he touches upon the two 
grand expedients, which are now 
received with such cheers, Triennial 
Parliaments, and the exclusion of 
every man holding office, from Par- 
liament. Ilia- language on those 
heating topics, sliews liow maturely 
he had formed his earliest political 
impressions. 

“ If I wrote merely to please the 
popular palate, it woujd indeed be 
as little troublesome to^me as to an- 
other, to extol those remedies so fa- 
inoiis in speculation ; but to Avhich 
their greatest admirers have never 
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attempted seriously to resort in prac- 
tice. I confess, then, I have no sort 
of reliance upon either a Triennial 
Parliament, or a Place Bill. With 
rej^ard to the former, perhaps it 
might rather serve to counteract 
than to promote the ends that arc 
promoted by it. To say nothing of 
the horrible disorders among the 
people attending frequent elections, 

I should be fearful of committing, 
every three years, the independent 
gentlemen of the country in a con- 
test witli the Treasury, It h easy to 
see which of tiie parli(;s woiihl he 
ruined lirst. Whoever has taken a 
(‘aveful view of public proceedings, 
so as to ground his speculations on 
his experience, must have observed 
how prodigiously greater the ])ower 
of Ministry is in the fust and last 
Session of a Parliament, than it is in 
tlie intermediate periods, when mem- 
bers sit a little tirm in their seats. 
The evil complained of, if it exists in 
the present state of things, would 
hardly he removed by a triennial 
Parliament ; for, unless the influence 
of Government in elections can he 
cnlirc/i/ fa/icn aivat/, the more fre- 
quently they ndurii, the more they 
will harass private independence; 
the iriore generally will m(3n he com- 
pelled to 11 y to the settled, systema- 
tic influence of Government, and to 
the resources of a boundless cit il list. 
Certainly something may he done, 
and ought to be done, towards less- 
ening "that influence in elections. 
^ But nothituf can so 

perfectly remove the evil, as not to 
render such contentions, too fre- 
quently repeated, utterly ruinous, 
lirst to independence of fortune, and 
then to independence of spirit. SVith 
great truth, I may aver, that I never 
i*emember to have talked on this 
subject with any man much conver- 
sant with public business, wlio con- 
sidered short Parliaments as a real 
improvement of the Constitution.” 

lie next examines the merits of a 
Place Bill, a measure which uiniues- 
tionably will be one of the favourite 
proposals, at the first convenient 
season, of that extravagant and angry 
faction, which, making its way into 
public influence, through the late 
changes of Governme4it, and follow- 
ing the new Ministry in their march 
over the ruins of the rival Admini- 
stration, are now turning, knife iu 


hand, upon that Ministry, and sum- 
moning the populace to a general 
assault of the last bulwarks of the 
Constitution. 

“ The next remedy,” says lie, “ is 
a Place Bill. TJic same principle 
guides ill both; 1 mean, that is en- 
tertained by many, of the infallibili- 
ty of laws an<l regulations in the cure 
of public distempers. Without be- 
ing as unr(»asonably doubtful, as 
many are unwisely confident, 1 will 
only say, that this also is a matter 
very w(*ll worthy of serious and 
mature reflection. It is not easy to 
foresee, v/hat tin*, eflect would be, of 
disconnecting with Parliament the 
great<*r part of those who hold civil 
eiiiployments, and of such mighty 
and important bodies as the military 
and naval (‘stahlisiimcnts. It were 
better, perhaps, that they should 
have a corrupt interest in the forms 
of tlie C onstitution, than that they 
should hare none at alL This is a 
(pioslioii allogether dilferent from 
the discjualification of a particular 
description of revenue officers from 
seats in Parliament, or, jxuhaps, of 
all the louu‘r sorts of them from 
votes in i^lections. In the former 
case, only the few are alTected; iu 
the latter, only tln», inconsiderable. 
But a great oilieial, a great profes- 
sional, a great military and naval in- 
terest, all necessarily comprehending 
many people of the first weight, 
ability, wealth, and spirit, has been 
gradually formed in the kingdom. 
Those new interests must he let into 
a share of representation ; else pos- 
sibly they may he inclined to de- 
stroy tliose institutions of wdiich 
they arc not permitted to partake. 
Yr X '* % It is no inconsiderable 
part of wisdom, to know how much 
of an evil ought to be tolerated ; lest 
by attempting a degree of purity im- 
practicable in degenerate times and 
manners, instead of cutting off the 
subsisting ill practices, new corrup- 
tions might he produced, for the 
coucealmeiit and security of the old. 
It were better, undoubtedly, that no 
influence at all should affect the 
mind of a member of Parliament. 
But, of all modes of influence, in 
niy opinion, a place under the Go- 
vernment is the least disgraceful 
to the man wlio holds it, and by far 
the most safe to llu' country. ^ 1 
would jiot «3hut out that sort Qt in- 
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fluence wliich is open and visible, 
which is connected with the dignity 
and the service of the State ; when 
it is not in my power to prevent the 
influence of contracts, of siibscrip- 
;tions, of direct bribery, and of those 
innumerable meihods of clahdosiinc 
corruption, wliich arc abundantly in 
the hands of the Court, and which will 
be applied, so long as the means of 
corruption, and the disposition to be 
corrupted, have existence among us. 
Our Constitution stands on a nice 
equipoise, with steep precijiices and 
deep w^aters upon all sides of it. In 
removing it from a dangerous lean- 
ing towards one side, tliere ma}' be 
a risk of oversetting it on the other. 
Every project of a material change 
ill a Government so complicated as 
ours, combined at the same time 
with external circumstances still 
more complicated, is a mniter full of 
difficultieny in which a considerate 
man will not be too ready to decide, 
a prudent man too ready to under- 
take, or an honest man too ready to 
promise.’’ 

The rashness of the Ministry liad 
at length involved them in general 
quarrel, — quarrel with America, 
quarrel with foreififn Powers, and 
quarrel at homo. Wilkes, the printers 
who published the debates in Par- 
liament, and the Mayor and Aldev- 
iiieii who were imprisoned for re- 
sisting the authority of the House 
of (yominons, were the civil antago- 
nists. In every conflict with them, 
the Ministry were worsted. Burke 
took a vigorous share in those per- 
petual debates, and he made con- 
tinual progress in the ])ubJic admi- 
ration. His speaking was a style 
totally new to the House and the na- 
tion. But two eminent orators had 
appeared in Parliameptforacentury : 
Bolingbroke, rich, dexterous, and flu- 
ent, the prince of rhetoricians : Chat- 
liam, condensed, pointed,and brilliant, 
irregular in his conceptions, and un- 
equal in Ills eflbrts ; but when he 
put forth his strength, striking with 
prodigious power, the weight, di- 
rectness, and fire of a thunderbolt. 
But, like the thunderbolt, bis elo- 
quence was generated by the stoi m, 
and fit only f*or the storm. Burke’s 
larger scholarship and finer philoso- 
phy produced an eloquence not Jess 
fluent than the one, or less vivid 


than the other ; but still more cheer- 
ing, magnificent, and fruitful of 
noble tliouglits and generous pur- 
poses. WJien he spoke, he seemed 
to be speaking, not for the time, but 
for the benefit of centuries to come; 
less for the triumph of bis party, 
than for the wellbeing of the Immaii 
race. All bis speeches are profound 
wisdom administering to daily prac- 
tice. The House, perpetually as- 
tonished by the opulent variety of 
his knowledjje, by his sudden illus- 
trations, gathered from every art and 
science, by the living splendours 
which lie caught from every region 
of liuman reseandi, and flashed upon 
the subject of debate, were yet more 
astonished by the practical tendency 
of the finest efforts of bis imagination. 
The broadest expansion of bis wings 
was never suffered to whirl him be- 
yond the visible diurnal sphere. His 
simplest purpose was kept steadily 
in \ie\v. He might luxuriate and 
sport his powers in the realm of 
brilliant abstraction for a lime, but 
bis eye never wandered ; he struck 
down instantly upon the point — and 
at once dazzled, delighted, and con- 
vinced. It had been said that, under 
Walpole’s Ministry, the debates were 
worthy only of a club of Dutch bur- 
gomasters ; Burke brought back the 
spirit, which should never have de- 
parted from an assembly of freemen, 
lie gave the debates at once Attic 
elegance, and Attic vigour. Other 
times and other men followed. Vio- 
lent faction distiirlied the tastes of 
national debate. The fierceness of 
civil struggle, and the terrors of a 
war which threatened to overwhelm 
the empire, at length indisposed men 
to oratory. Pitt and Fox became 
the arbiters of the House. The sim- 
plicity of their style was more con- 
genial to the severe and trying time, 
than the lavish grandeur and poetic 
magnificence of Burke. But his tri- 
umph has returned. The spceclies 
of the great Minister and his great 
rival have gone down with them 
to the tomb. Burke’s have assumed 
only a loftier character in the esti- 
mation of all men since his death. 
They are the study of every mind 
that thirsts to drink pure political 
wisdom from one of its highe.st hu- 
man sources. 'J’heir spring has not 
sunk into the grave ; ted by nature 
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and genius, it will be fresl), clear, 
and healthful, until the last ages of 
the national mind. 

The fall of the Rockingham Minis- 
try had displaced Burke; it had 
done inori*. With his delicacy of 
taking office, under the slightest pre- 
sumption of a change of principle, it 
had nearly disqualified him from 
public service. But in this interval 
he possessed all the substantial gra- 
tifications of lift*. II is seat in Par- 
liament gave him the opportunity of 
exertion suitable to his studies. In 
genera! society, he was one of the 
h*aders of all that was intellectual, 
llis almost boundless information, 
bis well-regulated wit, and bis line 
and pecjiliar inastiM’y of all that was 
graceful or vigorous iu the English 
iuiiguage, gave him a superiority in 
conversation, wbieb was rendered 
still more ])h»asing by the uniform 
kindness, simplicity, and good-hu- 
mour of bis manners. In bis domes- 
tic life he was fortunate, llis wife 
was an estimabhj woman, strongly 
attached to him, and proud of bis 
fame. llis two brothers werci ami- 
able and intelligent imm, united with 
him in cicjse IViendsbip, and whom 
lie lioped yet to advance to fortune. 
He liad purcliast'd with bis ]):iternal 
property, and by a sum raised on 
nuu tgage, which Lord Rockingham 
advanced, Oregories, a bouse with 
some land, in tlie mdgbbourbood of 
Beaconsfield. There he /hm^t/,read, 
and wr(»ti‘. In London, from which 
llis house was hut twenty-four miles 
distant, he mingled with tlie highest 
circles of active life, enjoyed all the 
concentrated animation and ability of 
the aceoniplished and opulent ; and 
iu Parliament continually indulged 
his genius, and enlarged liia fame by 
an oratory, which, in its peculiar 
spirit, has never found a superior. 

It has been remarked as a charac- 
teristic of all eminent minds, that 
whatever pursuit they adopt, they 
adopt it with peculiar vigour. Burke, 
at all tiriKJS attached to a coiiiitry 
life, was a farmer iu the intervals of 
Ills labours as a statesman, and he 
gave liimself up to his crops with a 
diligence that would have done ho- 
nour to a man who had never strayed 
beyond tlie farm-yard. In one of 
bis letters to an Irish friend, about 
1771, he thus mentions his successes 
at the plougli-tail We have had 


the most rainy and stormy season 
that has been known. 1 have got my 
wheat into the ground better than 
some othei s ; that is, about four- 
aiid-twenty acres. 1 purposed ha- 
ving about ten more ; hut, consider- 
ing the season, this is tolerable.” lie 
then proceeds to a detail of his ex- 
ploits in the production of bacon ; 
enquires to what weiglit Jiogs are 
capable of being fed in Ireland, and 
anticipates victory in giving the 
weight of his own ; discusses the 
market-prices of things, and explains 
a new project of sowing peas, which 
is to save a fallow, and of course 
make a handsome return to the pro- 
jec.tor, &c. But he soon returned to 
more congenial occupations, and was 
seen in Parliament, standing forth 
the champion of common sense and 
the institutions of the State. His 
love of ])olitical quiet, liisadlierence 
to established order, and his ])roplic- 
tic fears of the change that might he 
wrought upon the spirit of the con- 
stitution, by rashly tampering even 
with any of its externals, were not 
the late prejudices of his politii*al 
life, hut the original principles of liis 
moral understanding. On a peti- 
tion, so early as from 

Clergy of the Establishment against 
subscription to the Articles, he re- 
sisted tlu! opinion of neaily the whole 
of his fiieiuls, and s])oke directly 
against the ])oint of ])etition. “ 1 can 
compreliend,” was the substance of 
his speech, “ how imui may decline 
entering a chiircli wliere they are to 
he hound by a dechiration of their 
opinions. Well, then, let them not 
enter it. But, if it is important that 
a church shouhl have any settled opi- 
nions at all — and who shall deny this? 
— it is surely important that those 
opinions slmuld be distinctly decla- 
red, and not less important that the 
ministers and teachers of that church 
should be faithful transmitters of its 
tenets, otherwise the church may be 
paying an enemy, and the people 
may be listening to a renegade. Ihit 
while, tlui petitioners profess to fn- 
lontf to the Eatablishfiicuty and proJit 
hp i7, no hardship can be implied in 
requiring some common bond of 
agreement, such as the siibscriplion 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, for the 
fidelity, tlte union, and the obedience 
of its members.” 

But every trait that private life 
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developed in this admirable mind, 
bore the same stamp of liabitual 
value for the common sense of Immau 
nature. Ilis principle was a consi- 
derate respect for the customs of 
p;cneral life, and a ])cr&uasion that 
Time, tlieir founder, was a wiser 
guide than Innovation, tlieir over- 
thrower. Jlurke’s liunianity had en- 
cumbered him with Harry, after- 
wards the well-known and eccentric 
painter. He had sent liim to lake 
the range of the Italian schools, and 
from 17(m to 1770 supported him 
nearly at his sole expense. Harry 
was the most impracticable of men. 
He possessed some \igour of con- 
ception in his art, but uiiforlunatc- 
ly prepared himself for ])'.*rpetual 
failure by a pm-petual miscalculation 
of Ills powers. He revenged his 
failure with tll(^ public, by contempt 
for the public taste, and cheered his 
arrogance, on tlu^ ver}" verge of ruin, 
by pronouncing that t)ie success of 
his contemporaries was the result of 
intrigue. His vanity and stubborn- 
ness at length totally alienated him 
from the good ollices of his profes- 
sion ; his determined neglect of ap- 
peavanccs, and intentional roughness 
of manner, repelleul all highi'r ])atro- 
nage; and gradually exiling himself 
from the society in which liis talents 
might liavc given him a plat'c, and 
abandoning the i»pportunies of the 
profession by which he was to live, 
he shrank into wolfish solitude. He 
still lingered out some bitter years ; 
furious at being taken at his word ; 
furious at being suffered to relinguish 
the world, which he affected to de- 
spise ; and furious at tlie profession- 
al neglect which he professed to 
value as the stamp of his superiority. 
Burke’s generous friendship adhered 
to him to the last, supplying Ids 
wants, though often exposed to 
slights, and tlirough good r export aud 
evil report, sheltering the remnants 
of his fame. Harry d'icd at last, worn 
out by a perpetual struggle against 
the calamities which he summoned 
for his own undoing, crushed by the 
weight of evils w'hicli lie had pulled 
* down upon his own head. He had 
lived in projects, and in projects he 
died; learving no memorial of his 
powers, but the frescoes ou the walls 
of the Society of Arts, a fatal proof 
of the extravagance that mingled 
with bits most fortunate conceptions ; 


dreaming of unattainable triumphs, 
and longing but for another year to 
tlirow all living excellence into 
eclipse, and sit down by the side of 
Michael Angelo. 

Hurke corresponded with this un- 
fortunate man, while he was making 
the tour of the Italian gallerii's ; ami 
his letters ai e admirable models al- 
ternately of criticism and conduct. 

In one of these he says, “ AVith re- 
gard to your studies, you know, my 
dear Harry, my ojiinion. 1 do not 
choose to lecture you to death ; but, 
to say all I can in a ft‘w words, it 
will not do for a man (pialifiejl like 
you, to be a connoisseur and a 
sketclier. You must be an artist ; 
and this you cannot be, but by draw- 
ing with the last dt'gree of noble cor- 
rei'tness. I util you can drnir hcfinti/^ 
with the ta.si dcjrcf of truth and prv- 
visioHy you will not coiisidm* yours(‘]f 
])ossessed of that L‘a<-iiUy. This power 
will not hinder you from passiiej’ to 
the ‘ great style’ w lien you pleasi*, if 
your charaetiT sljould, as 1 imagine 
it will, lead you to tliat style in pre- 
fereina* to thi^ otlior. Hut no man 
can diviw perfectly, who (‘annotdravv 
beauty. My dear Barry, I rejieat it 
again and again, leave oil’ sketcliing. 
Whatever you dOfJvnah it^ 

He next attempts- to warn this un- 
manageable paintm*, of the ulle habit 
(»f attVmpting* every tiling at once. 

“ At Rome, you are, I sujipose, ever 
still so much agitated by the profu- 
sion of fine things on every side of 
you, that you have hardly had lime 
to sit down to methodical and regular 
study. When you do, you will cer- 
tainly select the best parts of the best 
things, and attprh yourself to them 
wholly. Permit me, once more to 
wish you, in the beginning, at least, 
to contract the circle of your studies. 
The extent and rapidity of your mind 
carries you to too great a diversity 
of tilings, and to the completion of a 
whole before you are <iuite master 
of the parts, in a degree cipjal to the 
dignity of your ideas. TJiis disposi- 
tion arises from a generous irnpa- 
tienco, which is a fault almost cha- 
racteristic of great genius. But it is 
a fault nevertheless.” 

He still insists with the zeal of a 
friepd, and the feelings df a true 
judge of. the art, upon the necessity 
of first acquiring perfection in draw- 
ing. Barry, had, doubtless, in his 
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vague style, talked of composing all 
kinds of subjects. To temper this 
vanity of the idler, Burke gives him 
tlie advice which would have formed 
the artist. “ I confess, 1 am not much 
desirous of your /‘om posing many 
pieces, for some time at least ; com- 
position I do not value near so 
highly as in general. 1 know none 
who attein|)t, who thus do not suc- 
ceed tolerably in that part. But that 
ex(|uisite, inasUuly drawing, which 
is the glory of the great scliool wlie.re 
you are, lias fallen to tlie lot of very 
few, ])er]nips to none of the present 
age, in its highest perfection, if \ 
were to indulge, a conjecture, 1 
should iiUrihnte all tiuit is called 
grealiK^ss of style and inuiiier of 
drawiiig to this exact know ledge of 
tli(‘ parts of th«‘ Innnan body, of 
anatomy and peispecti\e. For, by 
Knowing exactly and liahitually, 
widiout tlie labour of particular and 
occassional (liinkiii:;, wliat was to be 
done In every rigure they designed, 
they naturally attained a frei'dom 
and spiiit of outline; because they 
(a>nid he daring without bi’ing ab- 
surd. W'liereas igijoranc(», if it In* 
cautions, is poor and timid ; if bold, 
it is Old) Idindly presumptuous. This 
minute and thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, and \>ractical as well as 
tlumretical persp(*ctive, by which 1 
mean to include foreshortening, is 
all tlie elfect of labour and use in 
particular studies, ami not in general 
comjiosiiions.” 

Barry, it appears, had fallen into 
the. habit of charging the ill success 
of his art on tlie contriv aiicos of the 
picture-deah»i8, an old and a siifli- 
cientJy cliildish topic with all artists 
whoare destined to obscurity. Burke, 
with Ids usual calmness of view, 
pointed out the weakness of this 
perpetual tirade, 

“ Vou have given a Rtiong, and I 
fancy, u very faithful, picture of the 
dealers in taste with you. It is very 
right that you should knovv and re- 
mark tlieir little arts ; but, as fraud 
will interiiieildle in every transaction 
of life, where tve cannot oppose our- 
selves to it with elfect, it is by no 
means our duty or our interest, to 
make ourselves uneasy, or to multi- 
ply enemies on account of it. In 
particular, you may be assured, that 
the traffic in antiquity, and all the 
enthusiasm, folly, or fraud that may 


be in it, never did, and never can, 
hurt the merit of living artists. Quite 
the contrary, in my opinion. For I 
have ever observed, tliat whatev er it 
be that turns the minds of men to 
any thing relative to tluf arts, even 
the most remotely so, brings artists 
more and more into credit and re- 
pute. And though, now and then, 
tlie mere broker and dealer in such 
things runs away with a great deal 
of the profit, yef, in the end, ingeni- 
ous men will find themselves gainers 
by tlie dispositions wdiich are nou- 
rish (*d and cherished in the world by 
such pursuits.” 

'riu*. advice was thrown aw'ay. 
Barry’s ill-inauiiers and discontented 
spirit had soon brought him into col- 
lision w'ith tlie artists and persons 
connet‘led with the arts in Home. 
Of this lie com])laine(l to Burke, but 
seems to have intimated tliat his ac- 
quin*ments woidd In* benelited in 
consequence, probably by the seclu- 
sion vvhicli he thus brought upon 
himself. Burke’s letUT is incompa- 
rable, Jis a manual of gen(‘ral advice* 
to all who must mix among mankind. 
To tlie fanciful m* the fastidious, — to 
those who w'eakly think themselves 
above their ciride, or bitterly con- 
ceive that the neglect of their circle 
is to be averted only by hostility, and 
more peculiarly to all ranks of those 
irritable races, whose life must be a 
]>eipetual run under the lire of cri- 
ticism. The motto of this line docu- 
ment ought to be, “ \'orfu)na ccr- 
satc aiunu, c(n>(itc diurnu” 

“ Fntil very lately, I had never 
lieard any thing of your proceedings 
from Olliers; and wdieii I did, it was 
niiieh less than 1 hail known from 
yourself; — that you had been upon 
ill terms with the artists and virtu- 
osi in Rome, without much mention 
of cause or consequence. If you 
have improved those uiifortuiiato 
quarrels to your advancement in 
your art, you have turned a very 
disagreeable circumstance to a very 
capital advantage. However you may 
have succeeded in this iiiicominou 
attempt, permit me to suggest to 
you, with that friendly liberty which 
you have always had the goodness to 
bear from me, that you cannot pos- 
sibly ahvays have the same success, 
with regard to cither your fortune or 
your reputation. Depend upon it, 
that you Avill find the same competi- 
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tions, the same jealousies, the same 
arts and cabals, the same emulations 
of interest and fame, and the same 
agitations and passions here, tliat you 
have experienced in Italy. And if 
they have the same effect on your 
temper, they will have just the same 
effect on your interest, and, be your 
merit what it will, you will never be 
employed to paint a picture. It will 
be the same in London as in Rome, 
and the same in Paris as in London, 
for the world is pretty nearly alike 
in all its parts. Nay, though it would 
perhaps be a little inconvenience to 
me, 1 had a thousand times rather 
you should fix your residence at 
Rome than here, as 1 should not then 
have the mortification of seeing with 
my own eyes, a genius of the first 
rank lost to the world, himself, and 
his friends; as 1 certainly must, if 
you do not assume a manner of act- 
ing and thinking liere, totally difter- 
ent from what your letters from 
Rome have described to mo. 

That you have had just subjects 
of indignation always, and of anger 
often, I do noways doubt; who can 
live in the world without some trial 
of his patience ? But believe me, my 
dear Barry, that the arms with which 
the ill dispositions of the world are 
to be combated, and the qualities by 
which it is to he reconciled to us, 
and we reconciled to it, are modera- 
tion, gentleness, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of distrust of 
ourselves ; wiiich are not (jualities of 
a mean spirit, as some may possibly 
think them; but virtues of a great 
and noble hiady and such ns dignify 
our nature as much as they contri- 
bute to our repose and fortune. 
For nothing can be so unworthy of 
a well-composed soul, as to pass 
away life in bickerings and litiga- 
tions, in snarling and scuffling with 
every one about us. Again and 
again, my dear Barry, we must be at 
peace with our species ; if not for 
their sakes, yet very miudi for our 
own. Think what my feelings must 
be, from my unfeigiied regard, and 
from my wishes tliat your talents 
might be of use ; when I sec what 
the inevitable consequences must be, 
of your persevering in what has 
hitherto been your course, ever since 
I knew you; and which you will 
permit me to trace out for you be- 
fbrehAttdi * 


’'*You will come here; you will 
observe what the artists are doing; 
and you will sometimes speak a dis- 
approbation in plain words, and some- 
times by a no less expressive silence. 
By degrees you will produce some 
of your own works. They will be 
variously criticised; you will defend 
them; you will abuse those who 
have attacked you; expostulations, 
discussions, letters, possibly chal- 
lenges, will go forward. In the 
meantime, gentlemen will avoid your 
friendship, for fear of being engaged 
in your quarrels. You will fall into 
distresses, which will only aggravate 
your disposition for further quarrels. 
You will be obliged, for mainte- 
nance, to do any thing for anybody — 
your very talents will depart, for 
want of hope and encouragement; 
and you will go out of the world, 
fretted, disappointed, and ruined. 

‘‘Nothing hut my real regard for 
you, could induce me to set tliosc 
considerations in this light before 
you. Remember, we aic' horn to 
serve and to adorn our c‘ountry, and 
not to contend with our fellow-citi- 
zens; and tliat in particular, your 
business is to paint, and not to dis- 
pute.” The prediction was true to 
the letter. 

Life was still 0 ])ening upon Burke. 
Lvery year urged him more into 
public fame, fie spoke on all great 
occasions in the House. T!ie vivid- 
ness and power of his fancy was be- 
coming constantly more (»fl‘ective, 
from his constant acquisition of 
facts ; a consciousness of the stand 
which he took in national estima- 
tion, stimulated him to indefatigable 
industry; and in the course of a 
period which generally finds tlio 
young senator still Irembling on the 
edge of debate, Burke had passed all 
his contemporaries, shorn the old 
leaders of party of their laurels, and 
by universal consent was placed at 
the liead of Opposition. 

This maturity of his powers had 
arrived at a memorable lime. The 
slate of the Empire recpiirod the 
‘highest ability in the Governors of 
the State, and gave the largest scope 
for all the attributes of political 
knowledge, wisdom, and eloquence 
in the Senate. If the world shall 
ever become virtuous enough to de- 
serve a devclopement of the actual 
course of Providence in the affairs 
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of nations, a new light may be 
thrown on the whole aspect of his- 
tory. Events remote, trivial, and ob- 
scure, may be found to have been 
tiio origin to the greatest transac- 
tions. A chain of circumstance may 
be traceable round the globe ; and 
wliile the sliortsightednesa of the 
Avorldly politician deems the catas- 
trophe compl(‘te and closed, its ope- 
ration may be but more secretly ex- 
tending, to envelope a still larger 
space, and explode with a more 
flazzlingaud trenieiidoiis ruin. The 
revolt of America has been attributed 
to the attempt to lay on taxes with- 
out representation. But a more re- 
mote, yet substantial ground for the 
sjnrit of ri*sistance, was to be found 
in the hVench war of twenty years 
before. At that p(*riod th<^ colonists 
Avert; first taught their use in the 
Held — the advantages of natives over 
foreigiiers, in tli<* forest skirmishes — 
lln‘ natural strength of tin; swamp, 
tin; river, and tin; thicket— the utter 
liel[)lessncss of the most disciplined 
army of Ihirope to resist tin; famine 
and iin*h‘ineiicy of the wildc»niess — 
and the utter feebleness of the most 
dexterous tactics before the simple 
activity and courage of tin; American 
hunter on his own ground. Wasliing- 
ton had served in the British cam- 
paigns against the Erench masters of 
tin; chain of fortresses, extending 
from Quebec in a circle to the west 
and south, through the forests; and 
the lesson was not forgotten by hi in 
or bis Virginian countrymen. It un- 
cpiestionabiy rendered the popula- 
tion less fearful of ashockAvitli evt n 
the mighty power of Englaml; and 
the fir^t imj)ulse which was given to 
the national spirit, Iiy the first ima- 
ginary [)ressiire of the slightest of all 
national bonds, found the Americans 
falling back upon the memories of 
their successful skirmishes, and not 
unwilling to renew the stirring times, 
when the lance and the rifle would 
become names of terror in the bands 
of the Avoodsinan once more. 

Burke’s rank in the House initu- 
rally induced him to take a promi- 
nent part in tlio debates on America. 
But be bail an additional source of 
knowledge and feeling, in his person- 
al connexion with the State of New 
York, for which he bad been appoint- 
ed agent in 1771. It is not improba- 
ble that to this connexion may be 


ascribed some share of the extraor- 
dinary ardour with Avhich he adopted 
the complaints of America. That bis 
nature disdained corruption, is ac- 
knowledged; that the advocacy of a 
side which embarrassed the Minister, 
was the established service of Oppo- 
sition, is a maxim which will not be 
disputed by the morals of Parlia- 
ment; and thus this eminent person 
may have been blamelessly drawn in 
to give his support to pretensions, 
which his calmer reason would have 
discovered to be utterly untenable. 

The tea-duty, of all pretexts the 
most trivial for a great insurrection- 
ary movement against a protecting 
and parent state, Avas the constant 
topic of Ministers and Opposition. 
At length the question Avas brought 
to an issue, by a proposal, on the lb th 
of April, 1774, for the final repeal of 
the obnoxious duty. Burke rose in 
n‘ply to a vehmnent speech on the 
jMinisterial side, ]>y Wolfrnn Corn- 
wall, one of the new Lords of the 
'JVeasur}'. It is sai<l that a consider- 
able portion of this rej)ly Avas the 
AA^ork of the moment. Of course, lie 
had too much deference for the 
House, %*uul too much regard for his 
OAvn rank there, to vonturc so im- 
portant a question altogether upon 
the chance impulses of the hour. 
But its direct allusions to the argu- 
ments of tlic preceding speaker, give 
unetpiivocal jiroof of that ready and 
rapid seizure of circumstances, Avhich 
forms tin* cldef talent of a debater in 
Parliament. Tiiis speech, too, has 
the distinction of being the first that 
Inas 4)ecii jireserved. Its effect on 
the Ilouseltad induced se\'eral of the 
Members to take notes, and from 
those the speech Avas subsequently 
gi\eu to the public curiosity. It 
abounds in strong appeals, and dex- 
terous instances of language, “ For 
nine long years,” it began, “ we liave 
been lashed round and round this 
circle of occasional arguments and 
temporary expedients. Wc have had 
them in every sbapo—Ave have look- 
ed at them in every point of view. 
Invention is exhausted,— reason is 
fatigued, — experience has given judg- 
ment, but obstinacy is not yet con- 
quered.” • * “ It is through 

your American trade that your East 
India conquests are to be prevented 
from crushing you AvitJi their bur- 
den. They are ponderous indeed| 
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and they must have that great coun- 
try to lean on, or they tumble on 
your head. The same folly has lost 
you the benefit at once of the West 
and the East. This folly has thrown 
open the folding-doors to contra- 
band. It Avill he the means of giving 
the profits of the trade of your colo- 
nies to every nation but yourselves. 
Never did a pc'ople suffer so much 
from a preamble. It is a tax of so- 
phistry— a tax of pedantry— a tax of 
disputation — a tax of war and rebel- 
lion — a tax for any thing but benefit 
to the irnposers, or satisfaction to the 
subject.” “ I pass by the 

use of the King’s name in a matter 
of supply, that sacred and reserved 
right of the Commons. I conceal the 
ridiculous figure of Parliament, hurl- 
ing its thunders at the gigantic re- 
bellion of America, and tiien, live 
days after, prostrate* at the feet of 
those assemblies wliich \vc affected 
to despise ; begging them, by the 
intervention of our Ministerial sure- 
ties, to receive our submission,” 

From those keihi and pointed%en- 
tences, he sometimes 8j)reads into 
bold and rich amplification. “Let 
us,” he exclaims, “ embrace some 
system or other, before* w(* put an 
end to this session. Do you meau 
to tax Arnerie a, and to draw a pro- 
ductive revenue from her V If you do, 
speak out, — name, fix this revenue, 
— settle its quantity, — define its ob- 
jects, — provide for its collection, and 
then fight, when you have something 
to fight for. If you murder, rob; if 
you kill, take possession ; hut do not 
appear in the character of madmen 
as well as assassins, violent, vindic- 
tive, bloody and tyrannical, and all 
without an object.” 

Lord Caermarthen had remarked 
ill the course of the deliate, that 
America was at least as much repre- 
sented as Manchester, which had 
made no complaint of a want so 
imaginary, and that the Americans 
ought, as the children of l^ngland, to 
have exhibited someAvhnt more of 
the epii it of filial obedience, llurke’s 
forcible and brilliant remark on this 
charge, produced an extraordinary 
sensation in the whole assembly. 

“ The noble lord,” said he, “ calls 
the Americans our children, and such 
they are. But when our children 
ask for bread, shall we give them a 
stone f When they wish to assimi- 


late to their parent, and to reflect 
with a true filial resemblance the 
beauteous countenance of British li- 
berty, are we to turn to tliem only 
the deformed part of the British Con- 
stitution ? Are we to give them our 
weakness for their strength, onr op- 
probrium for their glory, and the 
slough of slavery, whu^li w(j are not 
able to work otf, to serve them for 
their freedom 

Even ill this speech he strikes a 
blow at the political metuphysios, 
which the later and more glorious 
part of Jiis life was so vigorously 
employed in exposing. “ Tlioseare,” 
said he, “ the argiiiiieiits of slatt?s 
and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the 
schools. But if iiitemperiitely, un- 
wisely, fatally, you sophisticate and 
poison llie \ eiy source of government 
by urging suljt/e ilcdactioiLHy and con- 
secjuences odious to those you go- 
vern, from the unlimited and illimit- 
able natun* of supreme soveri ignty, 
you will leach them l)y tliese im‘ans 
to call that sov(*reignty in (pieslioii. 
If you drive him liard, the boar will 
turn upon the hunters,” 

This speech was one of the most 
:dgnal triumphs of the orator. J’he 
debate had h(*en long and t(*dious ; 
the members had gradually tliinned 
away to the colVee-room, and ueigli- 
bourhood of the house. When it 
was toldtliat Burke was on his legs, 
public expectation wasexciUoJ, but it 
was only when he hinJ thoroughly 
entered on his subject, that the re- 
])orts of his extraordinary brilliancy 
on that night suddenly crowded the 
house. From that moment, tlieir ex- 
])vessions of delight were incessant. 
The liearers in the galleries could be 
scarcely restrained from bursting 
out into Imid applause. At one of 
tliese hidden and powerful turns 
with which the speech abounded, 
Lord John Townshend, who had been 
familiar with all the leaders of debate, 
exclaimed, “ (»ood heavens, what a 
man is this ! Where could he have 
found such transcendent powers !” 

The dissolution of Parliament put 
an end to Burke’s representation of 
Weiidover. Put he had given proof 
of qualities which made liis presence 
necessary to his party in the House ; 
and, by the llockingham interest, he 
was returned for Malton. But he 
was to ascend a higher step in po- 
pular distinctions. While he had 
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scarcely more than made liis ac- 
knowledgments to the uorthern 
electors, a deputation from Bristol 
was announced. It had been sent 
by a strong body of tlic merchants, 
to propose his nomination in their 
city, and ollered to bring him in free 
of all canvass or expense. So strik- 
ing an evidence of the public value 
for liis services could not be decli- 
ned. He immediately took leave of 
IVIaltcm, and started for Bristol, where 
be arrived only on the sixth day of 
the (*leevi»)n. Tlnn-e Avas no lime to 
be lost; and, notwitlislaiiding his 
wearinc:^s, for h<‘ liad travelled forty 
hemrs willionl rest, h(‘ drova* to ilie 
hustings. 'J’lie Ciimli(lat<'s had been 
fajrd CMnre and iMr Ibiekdalc, the' 
lat<' rnembers, with Mr (bug(r, a 
considei able mercliaut. ('n tlie se- 
eojid day of tlie poll, !a)rd Clare had 
given up tlie contest; Briekdab‘ laal 
rendered hiiiHelf iinacce]ital>I{‘ b* 
lhi‘ merchants, and they detei mined 
to liiid a can(li(bitt‘ at orua* ynr.stiu* 
of tin* comuK'reial interests ( f the 
em])ire, and posa’ssing ueiglit in 
the Hon^e. 'Flie deputation had im- 
inediat(*ly s(‘t out for London in 
M arch of 13iirk<' ; from London they 
laid followed iiim to Yorkshire, and 
they soon liad the gratilleatlon of 
seeing liim returned for their eity. 

The spi’eeli wliieli lu' addresstul to 
tlie electors on Ids arrival, a biief, 
but (‘bxjuent exposition of liis p,oli- 
tieal views, shewed at the imtaiit 
how highly his friends were ju:«ri!icd 
in liis selection. America was now 
the. lojiic upon Aviiie!) all others 
tiivned, and he, of course, alluded 
to it. But it is gratirying to liave 
his explicit deidaralion tliat lie never 
contemplated the rasli separation, 
lie never countenanced tlie unnatu- 
ral rebellion, and he never justiiied 
tlie insolent denial of Britisli right, 
whi(*h formed the licad and front of 
American otTending. “ 1 have held,” 
said lie “ and twer sh.all maintain, 
to the best of my power, unimpair- 
ed and undiminislied, the just, wise, 
and necessary constitutional superi- 
ority of Great Britain. This is ne- 
cessary for America, as Avell as for 
us — 1 never mean to depart from it. 
Whatever may be lost liy it, I avow it. 
The forfeiture oven, of your favour, 
if by such a declaration I could for- 
feit it, never will make me disguise 
my sentimenus on the subject. But 


I have ever bad a clear opinion, 
and have ever held a constant, cor- 
respondent conduct, that this superi- 
ority is consistent Avith all the liluTlios 
AA'hich a sober and spirited American 
ought to desire. 1 never mean to put 
any colonist, or any buinaii being hi a 
situation not becoming a freeman.” 

On the popular claims which, at 
tliat time, Avere echoed and re-cclio- 
ed tiirough the kingdom, he is equal- 
ly bold-^“ The distinguishing part 
of our constitution is its liberty. To 
preserve tliat liberty inviolate, seems 
llui particular duty and proper trust 
of a member of tlm House of Com- 
iiioiis. But the liberty, the only 
liberty I liU'an, is a tonncctvd 

u'tlh o///V/‘, that not only exists along 
Aritli order and virtue, hut Avhich 
rris/ at alt irlthout ihenu It 
inlieres in <jood aw! sU adj/ Guveni- 
menl, as in its Altai principle.” 

At the (‘lose ot the poll, which 
was proIong(‘d with unurjual perse- 
verance, a.iotluM- dmnnud was made 
on his political forritude, by that 
tpiesiion of pl(‘dg( >s whicli has fet- 
tered so many of die ‘Mud^^pendeiits” 
<yf our own day. Cruger liad made 
some idle admission as to their poAV’- 
e” of binding the candidate. “ I 
A\isl‘i,” said Burke in Ids final ad- 
dress, “ that to]>le had been passed 
1)\ ; at a time when I havt^ so little 
leisure to discuss it.” He tlieii pro- 
eeeded to state his sentiments, Avhicli 
liaAe, till one fatal period of change 
in ev« ry liiin^:, foiiiuMl the hiAv on 
tia* suhjei’t. “ It is the duty of tlie 
repre.^enleti\ e to sacrilici' liN re- 
post*, Ijis pr](‘a^nres, ids satisfactions, 
to lii> conslihients. But his unbiass- 
ed opinion, his mature judgrmuit, Ids 
eidighlened conscionee, he ought not 
to saciifice to you, to any man, or to 
any s(*t of men li\ing. They are a 
trust from BroAidence, for the abuse 
of Avldeli he is deeply answcrtAble. 
Your representative OAves you, not 
his industry only, but his judgment; 
and hr hftrai/s instead of serrinrj i/oiiy 
if he saeriiiees it to your opinion. 

'.V '<■ If government AA'ore a 

matter of Avill, upon any side ; yours, 
Avithout question, ought to be supe- 
rior. But government and legislation 
are matters of reason and judgment, 
not of inclination. And Avhat sort of 
reason is that, in Avidch tlie determi- 
nation precedes the discussion; in 
Avhich one set of men deliberate, 
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and another decide ; and where 
those who form the conclusion are 
perhaps three hundred miles distant 
from those who hear the arguments? 
###### Autlioritativc instruc- 
iXorn^ mmdates^ which the member 
is .bound blindly and implicitly to 
obey; these are things utterly un- 
known to tlie laws of this land, and 
which arise from a fundamental mis- 
takc of the whole order and tenor 
of our constitution. Parliament is 
not a congress of ambassadors from 
ditferciit states, and with hostile iii- 
terest^s, which interests each must 
maintain as an agent against other 
agents. But Pai-riament is a delibe-^ 
rative assembly of one nation with 
one interest, that of the whole. You 
choose a member indeed ; but when 
you have chosen him, he is not mem- 
ber for Bristol, but he is a member 
of Parliament.” 

And those words were not tbe bra- 
vado of a man secure of bis seat. 
He acted up to their spirit, e\en 
when tlie loss of his seat was invol- 
ved in the action. In 1780, he re- 
peated his declaration — “ I did not 
obey your instructions. No ; 1 con- 
formed to the instructions of truth 
and nature, and maintained your in- 
terests against your opinions, with 
a constancy that became me. A re- 
presentative worthy of you. ought to 
be a person of stability. I am to 
look indeed to your opinions. But 
to such opinions as you and I must 
look to, five years hence. 1 was not 
to look at the flash of the day. I 
knew that you chose me in my 
place, along with others, to be a pil- 
lar of tbe State, and not a weather- 
cock on the top of the edifice, ex- 
alted for my levity and versatility; 
and of no use hut to indicate the 
shiftings of every popular gale.” 

Election jests are not always long 
lived. But Cruger’s deficiencies, 
in comparison with Burke’s public 
ability as a speaker, gaves rise to a 
burlesque of the opulent man of 
trade, Avhich is siill memorable at 
Bristol. On the conclusion ofBiiikc’s 
line address, Cruger stood up ; but 
his fount of eloquence would not 
flow. At length the genius of the 
counting-house saved him from utter 
silence. **1 say ditto to Mr Burke, I 
say ditto to Mr Burke!” he exclaim- 
ed^ and flushed from the hustings, in 


a general roar of laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Burke’s definition of the duties of 
a member of Parliament, with which 
he closed Ids speech, shows how lit- 
tle he shared in the extravagances of 
his time or our own. It is as apj)li- 
cable to this hour as it was to the 
moment when it was first hailed by 
every lover of legitimate freedom. 
“ To be a good member of Parlia- 
ment, is, let me tell you, no easy 
task ; especially at this time, when 
there is so strong a disposition to run 
into the perilous extremes of servile 
compliance or wild popularity. To 
unite circumspection with vigour is 
absolutely necessary, but h is ex- 
tremely difiicult. We are now mem- 
bers for a rich commercial city, that 
city is, however, but a part of a rich 
commercial nation, tlni interests of 
whicli are various, multiform, and 
intricate. ^Ve are members for that 
great nation, which itself, hoAvever, 
is but a part of a great empire, ex- 
tended by our virtue and our fortune, 
to the farthest limits of the east and 
the west. All these wide-spr(»ad in- 
terests must bo considered, must bn 
compared, must be reconciled, if 
possible. We are members for a free 
country, and surely we all know, 
lliat the machine of a frt^c country is 
no simple thing ; but, as intriiMte and 
as delicati? as ifis valuable. We are 
monjbers in a great and ancient mo- 
narchy. And we must prrscri c rtli^ 
(jiuvsly the true legal rights of the 
sovenfign, whicli form the keystone 
that binds together the noble and 
well-constnictcd arch of our empire 
and our (’onstitiitioi).” 

A history of jiuLlic questions might 
be a work worthy of some great be- 
nefiictor to bis country. It would 
show tlie perpetual facility with 
which the public mind may be fruit- 
lessly disturbed. The guilty dexte- 
rity with whicli ])opu]ar imposture 
may iiifiarne popular passion; and 
th <5 utter absurdity with which na- 
tions may be impregnated, at the 
moment when they are giving them- 
selves credit for supreme wisdom ; 
the whole forming a great legacy of 
political common sense for tlm bene- 
lit of Ihc future. An extract from 
the follies of the fathers, for an anti- 
dote to the crimes of posterity. 
Within tlie latter half of the eigh- 
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tnentli century, llio visitations of tins 
])eriodic fr(»nzy lliickcned. Frederic 
and the Seven Years’ War roused 
every talker in Fiiglaud into angry elo- 
cution, and tlie man was pronounced 
ail enemy to liis country who could 
doubt tlni rausii of Prussia. This ab- 
surdity had its day. TJie public 
lever cooled away, and men were 
astonished attlieir own extravagance. 
Ihe jMiddlesex elections next disco- 
vered the organ of politi<-al frenzy 
in the ]ni])lic brain. TJio nation was 
instantly in a paroxysm. JCvery man 
was an orator, and (‘\ery orator ex- 
claimed, that all past Inizards were 
nothing to the inevitable ruin of the 
li{iur ; what was life without liberty, 
and Avliat was liberty without the 
j)ower of election, i ingland saw this 
<lay pass too, and tlie rhi(*f miner lay 
aside tlu^ match which lie bad been 
so long waving at tli ; mouth of the 
mine, slid ter himself in an opultuit 
sinecure, and iaugli at tlie dupes 
whose clamour bud been its ])ur- 
clias(». The Aimuican i[uestiou mv\t 
roused the iiiuUiiuile. 'I'he whole 
Jiost of obscure politicians were, in- 
stantly awakened in tlieir n*,treats, 
and poiire<l fortli, brandishing their 
rusty and um'outli woa])ons for the 
«*oloni(’s. i'vi'ry factious chuuotir 
from b(‘yoiid tlie Atlantic’ was echoed 
from our shores vvilli either a shout 
<»f applause or a groan of sympathy, 
'j'housands and tens of tliousands iii- 
llanied themselves into the? concep- 
tion that the hourly faie of bhighind 
was hung in tin; b ibuuv’ of America. 
Thousands and lens ol thousands 
imliiied llicmselvc’s witli Amerii*aii 
])oIitics fintil the hhjglish complexion 
Jijui vanisiied from tlieir features, 
and tli(*y actually saw nothing in sul- 
len ingratitude, hut gcuieroiis rcsi-^t- 
atice, and in a rasii, un jiistiliaMe, and 
godless determination to throw clV 
all the lies of duly, kindnnl, and 
sworn allegiance', but a heroic .and 
i’hiffUdi rc»pij]sion of tyranny. We 
see, and we should sc‘e it with a na- 
tural alarm at the power of political 
illusion, the extent to which this fan- 
tastic folly usurped o\er the higher 
minds of I'aigland. We may well 
Hhrink at the strength of the whirl- 
pool when wo see it sweeping Purke 
and Chatham round, through every 
circle hut the last, and tho.se most 
muscular minds of the* empire, barely 
making their escape from being ab- 
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sorbed and sunk in tbe common 
gulf of national perversion. Catholic 
jMnancipatioii was the next crisis of 
the public folly. Its cry rang through 
the empire, until tbe whole tribe of 
loose politics, the general living di.s- 
coiitenlR, the incurable bitternesses 
against all government, the aliena- 
tions from all rule, the whole fretful 
aeciimulritioii of imaginary wrongs, 
imaginary rights, and imaginary pa- 
naceas for all the common difJiculties 
of iiiankiml, were marslialled at the 
sound of that voice of evil. Other 
ami more <liscipliued forces soon 
joined to swell that levy. I'he priest- 
hood sounded the trumpet from their 
altars. 'The armed banditti of Irish 
faction, long trained by mid-day in- 
sults to all authority, and midiiiglit 
usurpation of all ])ower, moved at 
tlu‘ ln»ad of tbe insurrection, and 
P.uliameiit was stormed. The great 
body of tbe EngINh nation must be 
exonerated, in tliis instance, from 
tlie gtiilt of tin* act, if they shall yet 
be coinpelleil to share deeply in the. 
misfcertmie, of its eonsecjuenees. Put 
tlie battle was not now fought upon 
tlie old ground. I'lie nation was e\- 
clud(‘d from tlu’ contest, and reser- 
ved only to bi^ delivered over in fet- 
ters to tbe coni[ueror. The battle 
was fought not in Parliament, but 
in the Cabinet. Tlie weapons of 
English allegiance, virtuis and wis- 
dom, were luuitioii and remon- 
strance. 'I’iie weapons of l^)J)ish am- 
bitioii were open and liourly mur- 
der, pitiless con'ilagration, notorious 
bauds of blood, tbe curses of a furious 
supci stitioii, t!ie triurnpliings of un- 
jmnislied insurrection, insolent ap- 
p(‘als to fori’ign Powers, and the 
traitorous menace’s of national sepa- 
ration. Tin* walls t*f the Cabinet, 
impregnable to the w'eapons of Con 
sLitiitimial entreaty, liroke down in- 
stanliy befon’ the assaults of un- 
constitutional force. For Ibis emer 
gcucy there w as but one resource ; 
and it is in no tendency to undue 
homage, that we pronounce tliat re- 
source to be 111 i.iutoN. If that Cabi 
net bad but remembered tliat there 
W'as a Pro\ idence above them, tliey 
w’OuUl never have shrunk from the 
fullest trial of the strength of Jbig- 
laiu! against the guilty fury of Pojiish 
faction, w ith all its allies of treason, 
rapine, and inlidelity. Manfully, can- 
didly, and wisely, they w'ould have 
’ '2 11 
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resisted the ina<lnoss of tlie liour, niul 
their resistance would Ijave hern 
triunipliant ; they would have been 
at this inonient in possession of 
power, if to the chaiiipions of tiui 
cause of ( iod, the irratifi cations of hu- 
&nan power are worth considering; 
they would Jiave saved England from 
calamities, novv^ growing on her from 
moment to moment, and which seem 
to deepen only into the bloody vista 
of civil war; and with the whole vast 
and high-minded populaliou of the 
British Empire rejoicing in their an- 
tliority, and supporting them with its 
irresistible stnmgth, they would have 
wielded the affairs of England and 
the world until they were gathered 
in glory to their gva\eH. 

This illusion will pass away, like 
all that went belbre. But it will not 
pass away with the im])uiiity of the 
past follies. It has been tinged with 
crime, a dash of hlood and treason 
has been Hung on ih<^ national elja- 
racter, which will nut bo bleached 
away by the common operation <»f 
time. Tliere is a stain on the lloor 
of that Cabiuci n liicJi will tell, to the 
remotest age, tlie spot where the dag- 
ger was driven into tiie side of tiie 
Constitution. Evil days are coming, 
evil days hav o come. VVho talks now 
of the majesty of public <leiiberaUon V 
Who thinks now of the dignity of 
halls, which once eclioed lo the no- 
blest aspirations of hurnau wisdom, 
philosopliy, and courage ? Or win) 
thinks of tlieir ohl sacredness witli- 
out thinking of tin* (.’apilol taken by 
assault, ami tin* (jolh am! the (bml, 
the ferocious sons of the forest ami 
tlie swamp, ])layjng tlieir sa\.ige gam- 
bols, plucking ilic Homan Senator 
by the beard, from bis cuvuU* cliair, 
rending tlie ivory sceptre Ironi Ids 
hand ? 

Burke’s speech on American aiiairs, 
on the 22d of March, 177d, is record- 
ed as one. of Ids most remarkable 
displays of ability. In the general 
resistance of ilm Ministry to all pro- 
posals ot lieatiijg with the (k)louies, 
and the general inefficienev of Oppo- 
sition to concoct <!veii any plausible 
measure, the task fell upon Burke, 
and he emi>loycd liimself in framing 
the memorable “ Thirteen Articles,’* 
which were to be the purchase of 
national trancjuillity. Tin* project 
belonged to party; it was of <.*ours(‘ 
extravagant; and the result was, of 


course, failure. Rash conciliation 
naturally iiillames the malady whicli 
it proposes to cure ; America pro- 
ceeded ill lier rebellion, only tlie 
more fortified by the knowledge 
that she had active partisans, and in- 
active; rcpiignants, in the mother 
country. The topic is now unimport- 
ant, but tlie speech lias still a high 
value as an example of eloijiience, 
and as a depository of that moral 
wisdom, winch embalms the most 
temporary and decaying subjects of 
tlie great orator. We shall give a 
few of the detaclied and characteristie 
seiitenees, ' • ^ ^ “ I have no very 

exalted opinion id pa jn r (jni crtuncuty 
nor of any politics in which the plan 
is ti) be wholly separated from the 
execnlioii. ^ Public* calamity 

is ii mighty leveller; and there are 
occasions when any, (*ven the slight- 
est, chance t>f doing good must be, 
laid Jiold on, e\(*u by tin* must in- 
considerable person. * *' • “f" The 
proposition is peace. Not peact; 
through the medium of war. Not 
jieace. to be Imiited through the la- 
byrinth of intricate and endless ne- 
gotiations. Not pe.ace to arise out 
of univiorsal discoid, fomented on 
principle in all parts of the ICmpire. 
Not ])eace to depend on tin* juridi- 
cal determinalioii of p<M‘pb‘\iog([ues- 
tioas; or the ])rccis(' marking the 
shadovvyboundaiies of acomjilex gv)- 
yeniment. It is siinjile ]>{‘aci*, sought 
ill its natural course, and in its or- 
dinary liauiiis. It is 'peace, souidit 
ill Uic sjiirit of j)eace. • • * ' lie- 
lined policy exerlias bet n tin* jnirenl 
of confusion, and c\er will be, so 
long as tlic world endure:;. Plain 
good inteiuiou, which is as easily dis- 
eoveriid at the first \i<‘w a^. fraud is 
sun*ly delected at last, is of no 
mean force in governing mankind, 
(ileiiiiine simplicity of heart is a heal- 
ing and cementing principle. •' * ^ - 
(jlreat and acknowledgcnl force is 
not impaired in either elfect or 
o])inion hy an unwillingness to exert 
itself. The superior power may 
oiler peace with honour and with 
safely. Such an oiler, from such a 
power, will \m attributed lo magna- 
nimity. But the concessions of the 
weak are the concessions of fear. 
When such a one is disarmed, lie is 
wholly at the mercy of his superior, 
and he loses for ever that time and 
those clianees, w hicli, as I hey happen 
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to all moil, aro tlio stroiigth and n*- 
soiiroos of all iulcrior ])()ivor. * ■ " 
1 look on forco, not only an odi- 
ous, but a fooblo instrumoiit, for pro- 
sorvinj^ a people so numerous, so 
growing', and so sj)irit(id as this, in ii 
proH table and subor(liiiatiM‘on:i(‘xioi]. 
First, the use of force alone is but 
temporary/. It may subdue for a nio- 
iiient, but it does not remove the. ne- 
cessity of subduing again. A nation 
is not governed, which is perpetually 
to be coinpiered. IMy next objection 
is its unerr/ninfp. Tiuror is not al- 
wiiyn th(‘ (jilect of torce, and an ar- 
mament is not a victory. If you do 
not succeed, you are without re- 
souree. b'or, conciliation failing, 
force remains ; but forci* failing, no 
furtlnii* hope of conciliation is left. 
I^jwer and authority are sometimes 
bought by kindness; but they can 
never be begged as alms, by an im- 
])Overisbed and defeated violence. 
A further objection to force is, that 
3 ’ou nnptiir Ihe ithjecl by your very 
endeavours to pres<‘rve ir. 'I’lie 
lliini; you fouglit for is not the thing 
vvhicJi you recover ; but depn'ciated, 
sunk, wasted, and consumed in the 
contest.” 

1 1 is leinark <»n the state of society 
in the SouiImu h Provinces of y\meri- 
ca, uiKjiiestionably true as it is, may 
give some iiisiglit into tlie grounds 
of tlieir present (li^pute with the 
Northern, and of that original and 
neti\e ditference which must end in 
national struggle. In Virginia and 
the (’arolinas, they have a \ast 
multitude of slai <*s. Where this is 
the cat’e in any j>urt of the w^uld, 
th<»se who are free*, are by far the. 
most proud and jealous of their 
freedom. Iweedom to them is not 
only ail enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege. Not seeing tbcie 
that freedom, as in countries wliere 
it is a common blessing, and as broad 
and general as the air, may be unit- 
ed with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior ol ser- 
vitud43, JAb'^rty looks among them, 
like something more noble ami liberal. 
I do not mean to commend tin' su- 
perior morality of this sentiment, 
which has at h'ast as much pri<ie as 
virtue in it; but I cannot alter the 
nature of man. The tact is so ; and 
the people of ibo Southern Colonics 
are much more strongly, and with a 
higher aud more stubborn spirit, at- 


tached to Libel ly, tlian tbo'C to the 
Northward. Sueb were all the an- 
cient commonwealths; such were 
our Cotliic anci'slors; such in our 
days were the Poles ; and such will 
be all masters of slaves, who arc; not 
slaves themselves. Jii su(*h a people, 
the haughtiness of doinhiaiion com- 
bines with the spirit of freedom, for- 
tiiies it, and renders it invincible.” 

llis elocpient observation on tJie 
general tasU' for legal studies wliich 
pre<loininated in America, is true to 
fart and natiirt'. “ W ben great lio- 
nours and gri'at emoluments do not 
win ov(‘r tliis knowledge ti) the ser- 
\ice of the state, it a formidable 
adversary to gov**rnment. Ahi'unL 
studio in tnort's. This study renders 
moil at'iite, inquisitive, dexterous, 
prouqu hi alta<‘k, ready in defence, 
full of resources. In other coun- 
tries, the ])eopl(', more simple and of 
a le>s mercurial cast, judge of an 
ill principle in governnnuit only by 
an actual grievance ; here they anti- 
4*ipate tJie evil and judge of the pres- 
sure of the gri(‘\ance by the badness 
4)f the priijciph'. They augur inis- 
g4)venimeiit at a distance, mid siiufT 
tin*. ap])roach of tyranny in e very- 
tainted breeze.” ■ ^ ‘‘ Three 

thousand mih‘s of ocean lie between 
you and the colonies. No contri- 
\ance can ])revent the elVect of this 
distance in weakening government. 
Seas roll ainl moiilh.s pll^s betw<‘en 
the Ollier and the <*\e4 ution. And 
the want of a speedy explanation of 
a single ])4>int is enough to defeat a 
whole system. You have indeed 
winged jAIinisteiN of vengeance, who 
carry your bidts in their pounces to 
the uttermost vergii of the sea. Put 
there a power steps in, which limits 
the arrogance of raging passions and 
furious elements, and says, ‘ So far 
shalt thou go, and no further I’ W ho 
are you that should fret and rage, 
and bite the chains of naturt' r” 
llis anticipation of the results that 
must yet follow from tlie extension 
of the coloni4*s, through the Avestern 
lands of America, is probably not 
far from its fullilment, though the 
sea-short* States liave abandoned 
their allegiance. ** You 4'annot sta- 
tion garrisons in every part of tliosc 
d 4 *serts. If ytni <lri\e the peoph^ 
from one phna*, they will carry 4)11 
tlieii* annual tillage, and remove with 
their docks ami herds to another. 
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I\lany of llio people In llic back set- 
tlements are already little attached 
to particular situations. Already 
they have topped the Apalacliian 
mountains. Thence tliey behold be- 
fore tlieni ail immense plain, one 
\ast rich levcd meadow, a square of 
live liiimlred miles. Over this they 
would wander without a possibility 
of restraint; they would change their 
manners with their habits of life; 
would soon forget a government liy 
which they were <lisowned ; would 
become hordes of l^nglish Tartars, 
and pouring down upon your fron- 
tiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, 
become masters of your governors 
and counsellors, your collectors and 
comptrollers, and of all the slaves 
that adhered to them. Such would, 
and ill no long time must b(', the ef- 
f(?ct of attempting to forliid as a 
crime, and to sujipress as an evil, the 
command and lilessing of Provi- 
dence, increase and multiply.’' 

Towards the close of this great 
performance, he lays down tlie ])riu- 
ciple, (so advers(‘ to tliat of the en- 
thusiasts for new constitutions,) that 
in all things, even in freedom, wc 
must consider llie price, and settle 
witli ourselves how far we may be 
satisfied with what is attainable. 
“ Although there are some among 
us who think our conslitiitioii wants 
many improvements to make it a 
complete system of liherty, perhaps 
none who are of that opinion wonhl 
think it right to aim at sm*h improve- 
ment liy disturbing his country, and 
risking every thing that is dear to 
liini. In every arduous enter])rise 
we consider what we are to lose, as 
well as what we are to gain ; and 
the more anij better stake of liberty 
every people possess, the less tliey 
will hazard in a vain attempt to 
make it more. These are the cords 
of a man, Man acts from adequate 
motives relative to his interest, and 
not on metaphysical speculations. 
Aristotle, the great masicT of rea- 
Hoiiing, cautious us, and Avith great 
weight and propriety, against tliis 
species of delusive geometrical ac- 
curacy in moral arguments, as the 
most fallacious of all sophistry.” 

In these fragments, the object has 
been exclusively to extract the max- 
ima of political truth. The passages 
of oratorical beauty liavc been passed 
by ; among the rest, that bold apos- 


trophe to old liOrd Bathurst on the 
progress of the Chdonies to maturity 
within his lifetime, and tlie nervous 
description of the early vigour of 
their commercial and maritime pur- 
suits. These are probably familiar 
to the lovers of KngUdi ehxpience. 
But every portion of the speech 
abounds with noble illustrations, and 
lavish command of classic language. 
In allusion to the undoubted fact, 
that the true way to secure a re- 
A^eniie is to begin,. not by fiscal regu- 
lations, but by making the peojde 
inasters of their own wealth, he sud- 
denly starts from the simplest form 
of the statement, into \arious and 
luminous figures. “ V/hat, says the 
(inancier, is peace to us, witliout 
money. Vour plan gives us no re- 
venue. Ves, but it does, for it se- 
cures to the subject the p()W*‘r of rc- 
fusnh the first of all revemies. Ex- 
perience is a cheat, and fact a liar, it 
this power in tin* suhjeet of propor- 
tioning his grant, or of not granting 
at all, lias liot been found the richest 
mine of revenue ever (lisco\ered by 
the skill or the fortune ot man. It 
does not indeed vote yon any jialtry, 
or limited sum. But it gives the 
strong-hox itsi*If, the fund, the hank, 
from which only revenui's can arise 
among a people sensilile of freetlom. 
PnsUa hiditnr arm. Most may he 
taken wlnu'e most is accumulated. 
And what is the soil or <*limate wIktc 
experience hasnot uniformly proved, 
that the voluntary How of heaped iqi 
])lenty, bursting from the weight of 
its own luxuriance, lias e\cr run 
with a mor<* copious stream of reve.- 
nue, than ould he sipieezed from 
tlie dry husks of oppressed indi- 
gence by the straining of all the pu- 
li lieal machinery in the world 
During this anxious period, while 
all the elements of public life were 
darkening, and the tempest which 
began in America threa timed to make 
its round of the whole European 
horizon, Burke found leisure and 
hiioyaiiey of spirit for the full eii- 
joyiTient of society. lie was still 
the universal favourite. Even John- 
son, adverse as he was to him in ])0- 
lilics, and accustomed to treat all ad- 
versaries, on all occasions, with rough 
contempt or angry sarcasm, smooth- 
ed down his mane, and drew in Ids 
talons in the presence of Burke. On 
one occasion, when Goldsmith, in his 
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va«;ue stylo, talkod of tlio impossibi- 
lity of living ill intimacy with n per- 
son having a dill'eroiit opinion on any 
prominent tojiio, Johnson rebuked 
Iiiin us usual. “ \\ liy, no, Sir. You 
must only shun tlie subject on which 
you disagree. J'or instanc(», I can 
li\e very well with l>urke. 1 lo\e 
his knowledge, his genius, his dilVu- 
sioii and aniuence ol* conversation. 
J5ut f would not talk to liim of the 
llocivingham party.'’ 

In his leserve ujion lliis topic, 
.fohnsou probably meant to exhibit 
more, kindness than met tlie ear, for 
tin? ll<ickingham party had become 
llu? lender ]M)int (»f Ijiirke's ]niblic 
feelings. TJiat ])arty had been ori- 
ginally driven to lake refuge under 
its nominal leader, h}- the mere temp- 
tation of high W'ljig title, hereditary 
rank, and large fortuin'. But the 
jMartjiiis hud been found iiiclVn‘ient 
or uulueky, and his parliamentary 
weight diminished day by day. Burke 
still fought, kept actual ruin ata dis- 
tance, and signalized himself by all 
the vigour, zeal, and milerprise of an 
invincible debater. But nothing 
coidd resist the force, of circumstan- 
ces ; llie party mustcliange its leader, 
or give up its arms. In this emer- 
gency, (he IMarcjuis proposed a total 
Ker<*ssii)ii from Parliaimmt. 'J'o tins 
proposal Burke, with due siibiiiis- 
sioiijgave way, but accompanied bis 
acquiescence witlj a letteig in which, 
in stating ids reasons for retreat, lie 
so sti ikiijgly stated tlie reasons for 
tin? contrary, that the i\]ar<juis chan- 
ged his opinion at once ; and the Held 
was retained for a new trial of 
fortune. Burke’s impression, doubt- 
less, was, that nothing is capable of 
being gained, though every thing 
may be lost, by giving up the con- 
test; that nothing is sooner forgot- 
ten than the public man who is no 
longer before the public «‘ye ; and 
that, whatever the nation may disco- 
ver in vigorous resistance, it will 
never discover courage in ilight, or 
wisdom in despair. 

IBs opinion on this point was 
touched ou in a subsequent conver- 
sation with his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ‘‘ iMr Burke, 1 do not 
ineau to Hatter,” said jSir Joshua, 
“ but when posterity reads one of 
your speeches in Parliament, it will 
be didicult to believe that you took 
so much pains, knowing with c?er- 
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tainty that It could produce no ef- 
fect — that not one vote would bt? 
gained by it.” 

“ Waiving your compliment to ♦ 
me,” was the rejily, ” 1 ^hall say, in 
general, that it is \ery well worth 
while for a man to tnk(3 )?ains tospeak 
well in Pailiament. A man who has 
vanity spciaks to disjilay his talents. 
And if a man speaks well, he gradu- 
ally establishes a certain reputation 
and conhe(|uence in the general ojii- 
iiion, which sooner or later will ha\c 
its political reward. Besides, lliough 
notone vote is gained, a good speech 
has itselVect. Tlioughaii act wliiclihas 
been aldy c'pposed passes into ii law, 
yet in its progress it is modelled, it 
is softened in siicli a manner, that we 
se(? plainly the JMinister has been 
told, that the members attached to 
liim are so sensilde of its injustice or 
absurdity from what they have hoard, 
that it must be altered.” 

lie again observed, — ” There art? 
many members who generally go 
with the Minister, who will not go 
all lengths. Thm e are many honest, 
well-meaning country gentlemen, 
who are in Parliament only to keep 
up the conse(iuence of their families. 
Tpon most ot' those a good speech 
will have inlluence.” 

“ U hat,” asked Sir Joshua, ‘‘ would 
be the result, if a Minister, secure of 
a majority, were to resoh e that there 
sliould be no speaking on liis side ‘r” 
Burke answered, “ he must soon go 
out. The plan lias been tried al- 
ready, but it was found it w'ould not 
do.” 

In the midst of the more import- 
ant matters of debate, his natural 
good Immour often r(?lieved the gra- 
vity of the House. His half-vexed, 
half-siiortive remark ou the speech 
of David Hartley, the member for 
Hull, ail honest man, but a dreary 
orator, was long remembered. Burke 
had come, intending to speak to a 
motion on American aHairs to he 
brought forward by the member for 
Hull. But that gentleman’s style 
rapidly thinned the benches. At 
length, when the House was almost 
a desert, he called for the reading of 
the Riot Act, to support some of 
his arguments. Burk(?*s impatience 
could be restrained no longer, and 
under the double vexation of toiung 
tlie motion I’uiiied, and his own 
speech likely to he thrown an ay for 
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want of au audience, be started 
up, almost instinctively, cxclaiminp:, 

“ The Riot Act, the Riot Act ! for 
whaty does not my lionourablo friend 
see that he has dispersed the mob 
already 

His exertions on the American 
question naturally brought him into 
intercourse with the principal jier- 
soiis connected with the subiect. He 
corresponded with (Jeneral Lee, a 
man of some ac<piirements, but of 
remarkable eccentricity, if not nearly 
insane. Lee afterwards took service 
in the American army, where he 
soon (piavrelled with his superiors 
as much as at home ; and found as 
little to reconcile his weak and gid- 
dy uiiderstaiidinp; and worthless 
lieart, in republicanism as in mo- 
narchy. Some intercourse with 
Franklin was tlie natural result of 
his position in tlie House. Rut 
Franklin at that time was n(»t the re- 
volter that he afterwards became. 
He calliul upon Rurke the day be- 
fore he took his final leave of l.on- 
don, in 177o, and had a long inter- 
view with liiin. On this occasion 
Franklin expressed great regret for 
the calamities which he \ie\ved as 
the conse(juenc<* of the ministerial 
detcnninntions ; professing, that no- 
thing could give him more puiu than 
the sepavaliou of the colonies Irom 
the inotber-country ; that America 
had enjoyed many happy days un- 
der her rule, and that lie never ex- 
pected to see such again ! How much 
of this was sincere, the character 
of the speaker justices suspicion. 
Cold, worldly, ami jealous, Franklin 
hated England for her prosperity. 
And this feeling had broken out 
on the most accidental occasions. 
One day visiting the source of the 
Thames, he exclaimed, “ And is it 
tliis narrow stream that is to have 
dominion over a country that con- 
tains the Hudson and the Ohio V” On 
leaving the Privy-Council, where lie 
had been 1 ‘xamined and taken to task 
by Wedderburnc the Attoniey-Ceiie- 
ral, he murmured in the bilteniess 
of personal revenge, “ For this I 
will make your King a little king.” 
This was not the language of a peace- 
maker. His language to Rurke was 
naturally the tale of a client to his 
counsel, anxious to leave a favour- 
able impression behind Jiim, giving 
the wrong the air of right, and facing 


rebellion with the best colour. The 
Americans still panegyrise this man. 
His known skill makes the standing 
figure of tliose swelling and school- 
boy }>roductions, the fourth of July 
speeches, the annual elaborate abor- 
tion of Republican eloquence. Rut 
whatever they may do with his name, 
they should abjure his spirit. To 
Franklin and to his doctrine of nio- 
ney-getting, his substitution of th(5 
mere business of amassing for the 
geiUMous and natural uses of wealth, 
his turning the American into a mere 
calculator of profit and loss, and 
America into a Jiiige counting house, 
is due a vast portion of every evil 
belonging to the character of Jier 
people, and every convulsion that so 
inevital)ly threatens lier government. 
The Boornn* thi*y lay his maxims and 
Ills memory in the grave, together, 
the better for the national chanci* of 
honour. The spirit of a pedlar ought 
not to preside over the councils of a 
great peoph*. The Ainioicans may 
erect his statue in their 'JViuple of 
iMammon, if they will ; but they must 
close the temple, and embrace a 
loftier worship, before they can be 
worthy of the renown of llieir ances- 
tors, or be fitting trustees of the vir- 
tues to their posterity. 

We once more look to Rurke for 
wisdom. At the morn(*nt when these 
]iageK are jiassing through the press, 
the atfairs of Ireland arc engrossing 
the public attention. Among others 
of those vioknt palliatircif, which 
have in tlieni all the nature of poi- 
sons, is an absentee-tax. TJie propo- 
sition is not new, for the spirit is not 
new that makes it. It is tlic cliarac- 
teristic of Ireland, that every sue- 
ceedingageof her history is a counter- 
part of the preceding. Other nations 
advance, make progress, and, leaving 
their follies and their prejudices be- 
hind them, push on in the great ge- 
neral highway of European know- 
ledge and prosperity. Rut to Ire- 
lanil this progress is forbidden by an 
innuence, that the wisest and boldest 
of her minds has never been able to 
overthrow. A fierce superstition has 
bound the, chain upon Jier, and she 
now can hut range the length of its 
links. livery salient step, every na- 
tural impulse of health and vigour, 
but .acts as a new memento of the 
fetter that cliccks it instantly, and 
the first consciousness of freedom is 
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made hut to impress a keener consci- 
ousness of the bond. Ireland, whether 
W(»ary or fresii for labour, wliether 
oxliausted by her efforts for or against 
legitimate government, still struggles 
within the same limit, still finds her 
loot rounding the same narrow trac‘k 
of thorns and blood. TJie evil of tlui 
land is Pop<uy, wliieh has been the 
evil of every land where it first in- 
vaded law, fre(!dom, and religion. 
Tlie J^irliaimmt of baigland can do 
nothing in the distemper. 'J'lie root 
ot the public hazard is not to be 
reached by the fcM'hle handling of 
m(‘n accustomed only to the siight 
derangements of the national health 
on this side of llie (’hannel. Ireland 
must he iiiiliaj)py, (*on\nls<’d, and 
eriminal, until, by (*illier the energy 
of man, or the merey of < lod, Popery 
is extingiiislie<l in’ tin* land. Till 
that time eonies, national p(»aee is 
utterly liopeless. '|’J,o labours of 
English Senat(‘s will be thrown 
away. Insubordination will be the 
established lord of Ireland, until 
Pmglaml h(‘rseif may Ix'gin to feel 
the result, in the transmission of tu- 
mults toller own shores. Tin' pesti- 
lence will come on the tainted gah'. 

(‘\ampJe of a Fueeessful deliance 
of authority within sij>ht of her walls, 
Avill not be always lo>t on her do- 
mestic traitors. .The wateliwortls of 
Popish Kebelliou will find their eeho 
among that crowd of bitter and livid 
sectarianism, wliieii at this hour 
hates the crown as inucli as it does 
tlie mitre ; and under cover of the 
smoke tliat comes rolling from the 
conflagration of the Churcli in Ire- 
land, a furious and final assault may 
be made upon the throne. 

Burke’s conceptions of the utter 
impolicy of an absentee tax, wddeh 
bad l)(?eii proposed by IMr Flood, tlieu 
at the head of Opposition in Ireland, 
and was acMpiiesced in by the Minis- 
try of 177;), wore given in a letter to 
Sir (’Imrles Bingham. From this wo. 
select a few senteuees of tlu. argu- 
ment; — “ J look upon this projected 
tax ill a very evil light. I tldiik it is 
not advisable ; — I am sure it is not 
necessary. And, as it is not a mere 
matter of finance, but involves a 
political question of iniwli import- 
ance, I consider the principle and. 
precedent as far w'orse than the 
tbin^ itself. ^ # jjj 

the hrst place, it strikes (it the power 


of this country : in the end, at the 
union of the whole empire. I do 
not mean to express any thing invi- 
dious concerning ihe superintending 
authority of (beat Britain. But, if 
it be true, that the several bodies 
which make up this complicated 
mass, are to be preserved as one 
empire, an authority suliicient to 
preserve this unity, and by its equal 
weight and prc*ssure to consolidate 
the various jiarls, must reside some- 
wlnne, and that somewhere can be 
only in I'iHgland. • * 

A free eomiminication by discretion* 
art/ resicbmee. is necessary to all the 
other ])urpos(‘s of communication. 

^ ^ If men may be dis- 

abled from followiugtbeir suits here, 
they may be thus taxed into a denial 
of justice. A tax of two shillings 
may not <lo it; but the ])rinciple 
implies it. 'i'hey who restrain may 
prohiliit. Tluw who may impose 
two shillings in tlie ])oimd, may im- 
pose ten. And tho<{* who condilioii 
the tax to six inontiis’ annual absence, 
mav carry that condition to six 
weeks, or to six days, and thereby 
totall) d(‘feat the means which have 
b(‘e;i pro\ided for extensive and 
impartial justice. ■' 

What is taxing a resort to, and resi- 
dence in, any place, but declaring 
that your connexion witli that place 
is a grievance r Is not such an Irish tax 
a virtual declaration that England is a 
fonii/n count r fj ; and a reimiiciatioii 
Oft he principle of conroion naturali* 
which runs tliroiigh the whole 
empire Y • * • ^ I can 

easily comadve, lliat a citizen of 
Dublin, who looks no further tlian 
his counter, may think that Ireland 
will be repaid for such a loss by any 
small diminution of taxes, or any in- 
crease in the circulation of "money, 
that may be laid out in the purchase 
of claret or groceries in his corpora- 
tion. But I cannot think that any 
educated man, any man who looks 
with an enlightened eye on the inte- 
rests of Ireland, can believe that it 
is not bigbly for the advantage of 
Ireland, that this Parliament, which, 
whether right or wrong, will make 
some laws" to bind Ireland, should 
have some persons in it, who, by 
connexion, by property, or by early 
prepossessions, are attached to the 
Avelfaro of the country. 

There U another matter in the tax 
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that coutradiclK a vovy prin- 
ciple necessary for preservinii: the 
union of the various parts of the 
State ; because it does, in eflbet, 
discountonauce interinarria'^c fincl 
mutual inlieritance ; — tilings that 
bind countries jnore closely togeth- 
er tJiaii any laws or constitutions 
whatsoever. Is it right, that a wo- 
man wlio marries into Ireland, and 
])erhaps well purchases her jointure 
or her dower there, sliould ilot, after 
her husband’s death, have it in her 
choice to return to her country and 
her friends wiihout bidng taxed fot* 
it? Or, if an Irish lieiress should 
marry into an English family, and 
that great property in hotli countries 
should thereby eoine to be united in 
the common issue ; shall the d(*- 
scendant of that marriage abandon 
his natural connexions, his family 
interests, his jmlilic and private du- 
ties, and b(‘ conip<‘lli*d to take up 
his residence in Ireland r Is there 
any sense or justice in il, unless you 
aiiirin that tinu'e should Ini no siicli 
intermarriage, and no sucli natural 
inheritance ? Is tlierc a shadow of 
reason, that, because a Lord Buck- 
ingham, a Duke, of D(‘vonshire, a 
Sir George? Saviile, ]K)ssess property 
ill Irelaini, which luis descended to 
them without any act of lludrs, they 
should abandon ilieir duty in IWlia- 
inent, and spend tlndr winters in 
Dublin ? or, having^ spent tlie session 
ill Westminster, must they abandon 
their seats, and all llieir family inte- 
rests, in Yorkshire and Derbysliire, 
and pass the rest of the year in Wick- 
low, Cork, or Tyrone ?* - • ^ 

But a man may Jiave property in 
iiioro parts of tlie Empire. He may 
have property in Jamaica, as well as 
in England and Ireland. 1 know some 
who have property in all of them. 
Suppose tliis poor distracted c*itizf?n 
of the whole, lurjpin?, providing (if 
the nature of the laws will admit of 
it,) a dying camp, and dividing his 
year, as well as he can, bet ween Eng- 
land and Ireland, and at tlie charge 
of two town housc‘s, and two country 
liouscs in both kingdoms, la this 
situation he receives an account that 
a law is trausmiitcd from Jamaica 
to tax absentees from tiiat province, 
which is impoverished by the Euro- 
pean residence of the possessors of 
their lands. How is he to escape 
this rkochet of cross- firing of so ma- 


ny opposite batteries of notice and 
regulation ? If ho comply, he is more, 
likely to be a citizen of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Irish Sea, than of 
either of the countries.” 

He then closely follows the argu- 
ineiit into the case of minors sent to 
JCiiglish schools or colleges; of law 
students sent to tlie ICnglish Inns of 
('ouii; of people forced by iiifirinity 
to cliange their residence ; of persons 
of embarrasFi'd fortunes, who retired 
in order to retreiicli, and asks, Are 
hiieh lit objec.ts of a tax ? “ You be- 
gin to burthen those people jne- 
ci'^ely at the time when their circum- 
stances of health and fortune reiuh?r 
tliem objects of relief and comiiiise- 
ralion.” 

To those powerful reasons might 
he ailded the obv ious ones. I'lr.it an 
absentee tax would be a virtual pro- 
liibition of all English mon(*y in the 
])un‘hase of lauds in Ireland ; for, 
wiio would buy win* re he was to pay 
an adilitional tax for his purchase : 
TJius the value of every acre in Ire- 
land would be instantly sunk. A still 
more striking reason against an ah- 
sentce tax would be the, almost total 
inipossibilify of raising it, in any in- 
stance when? the landed owner was 
disinclined to assist tbe, collection. 
Was tbe tax to be ( ontingent on a 
six inoiillu? absence from the country ? 
Is there to be a register of tbe goings 
ill and out of (*.\cry man ? Or i s an 
army of spies to be emjiloyed to trace 
geiitlenKfii to their dwellinirs ? ()i is 
ivvnj owner of jiroperty (for the law 
must compri'heiid every man capa- 
ble of absenting liimself, for whatever 
cause,) to be coin])elIed to make a 
return of bis presence every six 
months to Government ? Or is resi- 
dence to imply the abiding of the 
whole family in the country, or of a 
part, or of the liead of the family 
alone ? In the former instances, who 
is to ascertain whether the requisite 
vnwher of tin; family constantly re- 
side ? Or if the residence of tin* 
head of the house be satisfactory, 
how is the country to he a gainer by 
the residence of a solitary ami doubt- 
less a highly discontenied resident, 
who sends <*Jl' his rental to support 
Ilm* expenditure or amusements of 
his family in Bath or London ? Or, 
does not the whole conception imply 
a scandalous, vexatious, and expen- 
sive espionage ? Or if not the land- 
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holdcM* but li’ri reuts arc to be the 
u)»jcct, wliat is to iiitcrccj)t the trans- 
mission ot‘ moiKjy to any part of tho 
(‘drib ? This part of the conception 
would imply an impossibility. A few 
men of lar^^e fortunes, and constantly 
rcsidina; in Enij:liiiKl, a IMarqiiis of 
Iiausdowiie,(n a Duke of Devonshire, 
may be mulcted for tlie <*rimes of 
tlndi* ancestors in paying their money 
for Irish estates, and not being able 
to be in Ireland and England at the 
same time. Ibit the great multitude 
against whom the act was os])erially 
levellcMl, would especially elude it. 
'i'lie crowd, whom in bitterness mucli 
inon* than impolicy llie. levellers 
would wish to line for en joying them- 
selves for a y<»ar or two in any other 
])orlion of the earth than Ireland, and 
])referring Hrighton and C'heltenhain 
to a visit from (‘aptaiii Rock, or an 
a-«sassination at their own doors, 
would ujH|U(vstionably <?vade the sta- 
tute, and leave nothing for its advo- 
cates hut fruitless declamaliun and 
expense thrown away. In 177:b 
though tlie, iiieasuri* liad already' re- 
c(‘i\ed tije sanction of iMinistius, the 
embarrassments <d' ils practical oj)e- 
ration, and the ])robably interested 
and factious motiv csof ils ])ropos(‘rs, 
W4*re so strongly suggested, tliat the 
pr(»ject was suppressed. 

W'e now draw to the close of one 
of the epochs of this great man’s 
])ublht career. He was still under 
the obligations of a party. 'J1ie Aiiie- 
i ic;m (juestion was fastened on him 
bv' the hands of ollieis, and he drag- 
ged it on with a vigour that redeem- 
(‘d his ])le(lge *)f lidelity'. He jierse- 
vered to tlu; last moment, while 
there Wi'is a liojxj of reconciling tlie 
countries, and sui)j)orted his re- 
peated proposals with an enthusiasm 
of eloquence which held the House 
in perpetual astonish merit. A speech 
in which he denounced the einploy- 
ineiit of the Indian savages, as an ag- 
gravation of the horrors of war, is 
said to ha\(» produced eftocts un- 
equalh'd hy any elVort of modern 
times. Of this speech tliere is no 
record, further lliau ils impres- 
sion on the House. On its close, 
('olonel Dane started up, find de- 
clared, that if it were^ but published, 
he wciuld have it nailed up on every 
church-door in the kingdom, by the 
side of the proclamation for tlm Oe- 
neral bast. Sir Ocorgo Savillc pro-* 


nounced inuli q^uirtevr^, that “he wlio 
had not been pr4‘sent on that night, 
liad not vvitnt'.hscd tin; greatest" tri- 
umph of elo(|iim)ce within memory ” 
Covernor Jolinstone solemnly aver- 
red, that “ it was fortunate for the 
Noble fiOrds on the Treasury Bench, 
North and (ienuain, that there were 
no strangers ])resent, (the gallery 
liaviiig bc(ui cleared,) as their indig- 
iialioii would have roused the peo- 
ple in the si reeds to tear them in 
pieces on their way home.” 

Hut an evmit altogether uncon- 
nected with the labours of the British 
Parliauumt, suchhmly brought the 
contests of party to a close. America 
formed au alliance with I’rauce. The 
war suddenly became hazardous on 
the only side which ever threatens 
the British Empire with danger. 
From this peiiod succ(‘ss evidently 
became too d<*ar for tlie juice that it 
might bi^ jiolitic in bhiglarid to jiay'. 
Ojipositiim was prohalilv not less 
startled by' this event than Ministers, 
If party ever feels, it felt then, and 
regretted tlu* work of its own hands. 
'J'luj dechiratiim of Colonial indepen- 
dence was received by the antago- 
nists of Administration with unequi- 
vocal surjiiise, pevbnjis with bitter 
regret. “ \Vt^ must take it,” was their 
lauLniage ; “ but il is not as a mutter 
of choice, lint of lirird and ov(‘r- 
])owerirj{: nercssily.” Bin Kt* declared, 
that “ it m:ule him sick at lienrt, that 
it struck him to the soul, tliat he felt 
the claim t,» be essentially injurious 
to Great Bi itJiiii, and one of which 
she could ij(*ver get rid. No, never, 
never, never! It was not to be 
thought that kc wi^l^ed for the inde- 
peiuh’ijce of Am(‘rica. Far from it. 
He felt it a circumstance exceeding- 
ly detrimen fal to the fame, and ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the inte- 
rests of his country.” Lord Chatham 
was equally full of eloquent remorse : 
He exclaimed, that “ he could never 
bring himself to admit the indepen- 
dence cf tlie Cuilonies; that the hand 
which signed the concession might 
as well n*nd tin* jewels from the 
British C’rowii at once; that tlie sun 
of I'higlarid w'ould go down, never to 
rise again.” Such is the sincerity of 
party', and sui’h sometimes its pu- 
nishment. 'i*ho>e great men had 
laboured for years to pull down the 
supremacy' which they loved, to raise 
up a revolt to the rank of a triumph, 
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ami give the loose and desultory ef- 
forts of popular ambition the form 
and consistency of limpire. But 
while they contemplated nothing be- 
yond the overtlirovv of the Minister, 
they found that their weapons liad 
)assed through his shield, and struck 
nto the bosom of their country. Yet 
the whole <]uestiou was destined to 
expose the short -siglitedness, not 
less than the passions of party. 
TJie blows struck at tlie grandeur 
of England were (piickly liealed. 
The separation of the Colonies was 
found to be tin; sf‘paration of a 
branch from a monarcli of the forest, 
which soon more tlian recovered the 
loss in its statelier strength and 
loftier luxuriance. In a few years 
the growth of the Colonies would 
have been a fatal appendage to Eng- 
land; the mere patronage of their 
oflices must have made the Minister 
superior to tlie Constitution. The 
two countries might have still clung 
together, but it would be no longer 
an union of strength, but a common 
consent in corruption. But the ar- 
rear of evil must be i)aid at last, and 
the connexion woiild be severed, 
and the crime punished by some 
fatal violence, some fearful explo- 
sion, which might have left of both 
nothing but ruins. 

But those were the errors of party, 
not of Burke ; of his noviciate, not 


of his head or his heart ; of his alle- 
giance to a political superior, not of 
liis genius, acting on his ripened 
knowledge of the interests of the 
Empire. 

It is remarkable that as he gra- 
dually extricated Iiimself from "tin; 
bonds of party, he became not mere- 
ly a freer, but a more enlightened 
statesman. Wliile Ijo contiinu'd in 
the ranks of the Iloekinglmin ])arty, 
nothing but the extraordinary merits 
of his public speaking could rescue 
him from the general cloud which 
gatliered on the fame of ()[)position. 
Eiirlher, in the second stage of his 
political cart*er, he steered side by 
side with Fox; his rank as a patriot 
was still partially obscured, and his 
public ser\ices were uarrowcul, 
wasted, and biiniiliatcd by the eon- 
junction. But Ijis time was to come. 
Imu* hineerity there is always a tri- 
umj>h at last. It was whcji In* hoist- 
(*(1 his iliig alone, when he steered 
aloof from j)arty, wlien abandoning 
tin* creeks and shallows of personal 
policy, he boldly followed the im- 
pulse of bis own great mind, and 
maclc the cause of hhigland Ids gui- 
ding star, that his true c]iaraet(‘r 
became visible, and lie a(‘hiev(*d tin* 
whole splendour of that fame, which, 
from liis tom]>, still lightens on his 
country. 
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ox THF PICTURESQUE STYLE OF HISTORIC.IL ROMANCE, ILLUSTRATED HV 
.SOME RECENT FRENCH \^ORKS OF THAT DtSi RirilON.^ 


We recognise, in tlie lively style 
and rich display of historical kno\Y- 
lodge which characterise this singu- 
lar work, the hand of the author of 
CiinpMars, although the late Re- 
volution aj)pe.Trs to have imparled 
somewhat of its disorganizing influ- 
ence to his imrii^ination. Instead of 
marching st(‘adil y along in the. beaten 
track of the historical noved, he in- 
dulges himself in sundry eccentric 
])romenades on the neutral ground 
which lies between ])hilos()pliy and 
fiction ; a region much trodden of 
late, for th(‘ InoHdit both of indolent 
writeiN and fastidif)us readers, who 
are apt to ]>e appalled almost t'qual- 
iy b}' the aspect of a metaphysical 
essa}', and (»t a {‘omplete tliree-xo- 
lumed noM‘l, with its ap])aratus of 
hero, heroine, ]>lot, and descrijifioiis. 
It is, in fact, a Jialf serious, lialf gro- 
t(*s(|ue ])ei forinance, powerfully (‘xe- 
cuted ill |)!)rts, but without unity of 
plan or of manifest jiurpose, so as to 
leav(i no \<'rv distinct impression on 
the mind of the reader. A slight 
chain of fanciful narrative connects 
the three tales, or scenes, ot which 
it is compos(‘d ; intmided, as the au- 
thor seems to intimate, to illustrate 
some determinate theory of society 
and mankind ; but for a more full 
devolojiement of these views, we 
must probably tvait for a second 
consultation of the Black Doctor, 
sliould that rciloubtable personage 
favour us with farther spticimejis of 
bis couvcMsalioii. 

St(‘llo is a young man of \vealth 
and high conriexioiis, a wut and a 
poet, and classed among those indi- 
viduals whom the w^orld terms hap- 
py, because external circuinbtances 
seem to modify themselves to his 
wish, as if ho wu've the protege of a 
fairy princess or a beneficent star. 
Yet Stclh) is unhappy. He is eon- 
stitutionally subject to the att.acks of 
the tormentor of men of genius, that 
fiend Legion whom we have re- 
cently learned to designate by the 
title of Blue Devils, jpid for whom, 


strange to say, the French have hor- 
row'ed, in modern days, the appella- 
tion of “ Lc Spleen,” by which he 
w as know'll tii our grandmothers in 
the days of George the Second. His 
nervous ft'ver preys upon his mind, 
until all its ])ow'ers seem to desert 
him, yet without impairing his na- 
tural goodness of heart, and a sensi- 
bility rendered yet more excitable 
by the irritated condition of his sys- 
tem. It is in one of the fits of this 
distenqier that lie communicates to 
Ids friend and confident, the Black 
Doctor, a desperate resolution which 
he has conceived of vanquishing the 
enemy by plunging iiiio the abyss 
ol politics, and devoting his pen to 
tlie service of a political cause. To 
cure him of this dangerous mania, 
the Hoctor relates three tales, intend-i 
ed tofeJiewthe sufierings and neglect 
which are the portion of genius, 
when it endeavours to lean on the 
hollow siqiport of political power in 
either of its three modern forms — 
Absolutism, GoiistitutionalMoimrehy, 
and Democracy. 

With the first of these stories, the 
“ llistoire d’line Puce Liiragei*, a 
Tale of tlie year 17S0,” w'e will not 
detain our readers. Umhu- this 
whimsical title, we an; introduced 
to a detailed sketch of the horrible 
endof (dlhert, a poet of talent, whom, 
for the sake of eilect, our autlior de- 
lineates as having perished of actual 
w'aiit in a garret in Paris a some- 
what exaggerated representation of 
a lamentable real catastrophe. It is 
an extravagant attempt to blend to- 
gether the terrible and the ludieioiis. 
Since the days of diilde Harold and 
Don Juan, too many writers appear 
to imagine, that the true mode to in- 
terest, or rather to astonish, the 
reader, is to aim at producing the 
most startling contrasts of circum- 
stance, and confounding the most 
opposite extremes of human feeling, 
in the same cold and somew hat sar- 
castic style of narrative ; as if eacli 
component part of our mixed Jnima- 


* Stollo : ou, Liis Consultations du Docteur Nolr. Pur le Comte Alfred da 
Vigny. 12mo, Brussels and Paris, 1832. 
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nity was of equal valiio in the eyes 
of the calm aimtoinical observer. 
Kow, although the Black Doctor re- 
presents, we are told, ‘‘ the abstract 
idea of Analysis,’* and his ollice is to 
dissect tlie moral portion of man 
with as much indilVereiice as he 
would operate on an actual subject 
in a hospital, yet the reader can 
scarcely partake in his impassibility, 
lie can with difliculty ])as8 from the 
awful to the ridiculous — from Paris 
to Versailles — withoutcarrying away 
from the one a remnant of his late 
impression, which neutralizes the 
effect of the other. It retpiires some 
discretion to play the Me])histophe- 
Ics; that favourite character of the 
present day, who, being suppos^ul to 
liave run through in his own person 
the circle of all possible ])assions 
and emotions, has acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge and contempt of 
all. Tiierefore, although somewhat 
tempted by our author's lively de- 
scription of the leisure hours of 
Louis X\'.,and his sketch of tin* good 
old Archbishop of Paris, -M. de Beau- 
mont, we will pass on to the second 
picture which the i)hysiciaii places 
bi^fore the eyes of his patient, the 

History of Kitty Bell,” or, in other 
words, the death of ('hatterton. The 
portrait of the “ Naive Auglaise,” 
who is the heroine of the tale, is 
amusingly drawn. 'Hie Doctor, it 
will be observed — whether he be an 
abstract idea, or a Magian, or the 
Wandering Jew — speaks always as 
the eyewitness of the scenes which 
lie describes. 

“Kitty Bell was one of those young 
women, of whom there are so many in 
England, even among the common peo- 
ple. Her countenance was soft, pale, and 
oval, her figure tall and slender, with large 
feet, and a certain slight awkwardness and 
hashfuliicss of manner which I found full 
of cliarms. From her elegant and noble 
features, her aquiline nose, and her large 
blue oycp, you would have taken her tor 
one of those beuntiful mistresses of Louis 
XIV. whose portraits on enamel you ad- 
mire SO much, rather than for what she 
was, namely, a pastry-cook. Her little 
shop was hard by the two Parliament 
Houses ; and sometimes the members 
would alight at her door, and enter to eat 
a bun or a cheese- cake, while they con- 
tinued their discussions on the pending 
* Bill/ The husband of Kilty was one of 
the best saddlers In London 5 and so zeal- 


ous ill his trade, so devoted to the im- 
provement of his bridles and stiirups, that 
he scarcely ever placed his foot in the 
sliop of his pretty wife during the day. 
She was grave iuid t]i^creet ; he knew it 
— he relied on her, and 1 veiily believed 
that he was s:sfe in doif.g ^o. On louk- 
iiig at Kitty, you would have taken her 
for the statue of Peace. Order and re- 
pose breathed in her evciy gesture end 
action. She leaned on licr counter, and 
rested lur head in a soil attitude, lODking 
at her two beautiful eliildrcii. She cro'^-- 
ed her arms, waited for cu'-toiners with 
the most angelic patienee, rose respect lully 
to receive them, answered precisely in the 
w'ords that were wanted, qniet!y wrapiied 
in paper the change W'hieh she handed to 
enstomers ; and sueli, with small e\cep- 
tion*^, w'as the whole of her daily ocerij)H- 
tion/* 

will add, in the Anthor’.s own 
language, tlu? following portrait of 
ChalleVton’s well-known patron, the 
Lord Mayor, Beckford ; hearing no 
real resemblance, as will be iiniiie- 
diately seen, to that popular inagiM- 
trate, who venturt^d personally to 
address his sovereign with the lan- 
guage of opposition, but a sort of 
fancy sketch, in the manner of a 
French sentimental tourist, of tlie 
fabulous John Bull, wlu) ])firades in 
Ids gilt coach, and eats in.aginaiy 
custard in civic robes. 

“ ("etfiit iiri digmj ‘ Geritlei»i;iii,‘ exei-- 
Cant sa jurisdiction avec gr^ivite ct poli- 
te-.se, a>ant sou ]>alai*} et sos eramis di- 
ners, oil quelqiirfois le Uoi iiait inxile. 
et ou Itt J.ord-Main* luvait pi odi^^intsc- 
incnt saiiH perdre 1111 instant .son admi- 
rable sang-lVoid. 'i\ms les soirs, apres 
diner, il se levait ile table li: premicu’, 
vers huil lieiires dii .soir, allait Ini-ineme 
oiivrir la grand porto de hi.sal]ou manger 
aux fcmiius qu’il nvait revues : ensuito 
fii; ra-sspyait avee tons Ics homines, ct dc- 
ineurait a boircjusqira niinnit. Tousles 
Tins dll globe circiilaient niitonr de la 
table, ct passaient de main eii main, cni- 
plissaiit, jiour imp seconde, dis verres de 
tollies les flimensions, ipir INI. lieeki'bi't 
vidalt le premier avec une egale iiidilK'- 
reiice. 11 parlait des atTaire.s piibliipies 
avee le vieux Lord Chatham, lo Dm; de 
(n-afton, le Comte de J\ransliil(J, aiissi :i 
son aise apres la Irentii-iiie bouteillo qn’a- 
vant la pr^'iniere, et bon esprit strict, 
droit, brel, see, ct lourd, ne siibis.siit au- 
.eiine alterutiofi dans ki soiree..., 11 avait 
un ventre paiTPHScux, ded.iigneiix, et gour- 
mand, lorignemerit ernmaillote dans uiio 
yestc de bro< art d’or ; des jouqs orgiieil- 
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sat'iteialtes, opuloiitc.'?, patcTiielles, 
jiendaiitcs lavjnoment siir la cravate ; dcij 
jainlu's salidrs, moniiinoiitah's rt iJoiiU 

qiii I<; |ioi taw’iit iiolileinoiit d'liu 
jias prcideitf, niais IVrmc (‘t lioiioralilt* ; 
lino qiiiMio poudi oisqiii rouYi'ait sos roiiilos 
ot larj^ps opaiili's, dienes do port^*r, oommo 
nil inoiidi*, la chaiije d»* laird- Alayor. 
'i'liiit oi‘t. lioinmo iiosoiMidit do voitiiro 
lontonioiit ot ponildomont.” 

The thild tale, loni^’er and more 
eoinpl(‘te than either of tlie two for- 
inc'r, exeinplifKis, we are tohl, the 
fate of treiiiiis in the midst of pojm- 
lar violence, by the history of the 
brothers Cluhiier ; of whom the 
greatest, the eehdirated Andre, fell 
by tliii guillotine in the days of Ter- 
ror. Hut it must be owned that the 
fable recpiired to hav(i the moral 
])oinled out beforehand, as few read- 
ers would be aj)t to dculiice this or 
any other general result from tin? 
sfu'ies of distinct, disjointed scenes 
v/hicli the dramatic i)ower of tin* 
author has jilnced before us in this 
]ierf(,rjijaure. It contains a beauti- 
fully imagiiie<l dev(*l<»pemcnt of fe- 
male cbara<‘ter in its mixed firmness 
ami frailty, in the portrait of 3Iadaine 
Saint Aignan. Th(» dialogue between 
llobespierre. Saint Just, and the 
younger (dienier, is also powerfully 
4*oneei\ed, and would be more inte- 
resting if it were not for the constant 
i'lVoi t at tlie, sarcastic and humor- 
ous, with wliicli it is inlerinixed, and 
the short, (‘pigranimatic, “ saccade,” 
style, wbicli inay gl\e piipiiiucy to 
an imaginary <-onversalion on gene- 
ral Mibjt‘cts, but which interferes 
\ery imseasonably wlnui tlie tnind is 
engrossed with the interest of a nar- 
rative. W'e will, however, extract 
no more than tin' following descrip- 
tion of tlie last (‘xocntion under the 
(hnumittee of Public Safety, when 
the struggle bad already begun in 
the ( amveiition, and the destinies 
of luance and of her tyrants yet 
trembled in the scale, jigilated liy 
the bread i of each successive orator 
from the opposite sides of the As- 
sembly. 

** Lost in relloctioii, 1 gazed from niy 
window on tliose Tiiilcrics, ever royal 
and ever moiirrifiil ; with their green 
chestnut trees, and the long fasade on 
the long terrace of the Feuillans ; (ha 
trees of t?ie Champs KliKCes, all white 
with dust; the ZVacc all dark with human 
heads; and in the midst of it twopuint- 
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cd wooden structures — one the statue of 
Liberty, the other the Guillotine. 

“ The evening was oppressive. As the 
sun slowly sank behind the trees under a 
heavy purple cloud, its rays fell more and 
moiM obliquely on the crowd of rc 1 caps 
(bonnets roiigC'*) and black Iiats, reflect- 
ing gleams of light whicli gave to that 
agitated multitude the aspect of a dark 
sea, flecked witli spots of blood. The 
confused hum of their voices reached rny 
high at tie chamber like the voice of its 
waves and tfic distant roll of the thun- 
der augmented this dreary illusion. All 
at once the iniirraur incrca^'cd, and I saw 
every head and evcjy iinn directed to- 
wards the lloulevards, whicIi were out of 
my sight. Something proceeding from 
that quarter excited their cries and huot- 
ings. The noise increased every moment, 
and a louder sound gradually approached 
from the other side, liUe the roar of can- 
non in the midst of musketry. A liuee 
wave of men aimed with pikes hurst inro 
file wide sea of disarmed people whicfi 
occupied the Phni ; and I saw at length 
the cause of tliis ominous tuii.ult. It was 
a waggon painted red, and laden with 
eighty living hodie*. All stood upright, 
cloudy packed ti’gether. All ages and 
sizes weie huddled together in tfie same 
mass; all WiVc bareheaded, and there 
were among them grey hairs, bald heads, 
little ti.ixeii-Iiuired polls reaching to the 
waists of their neighbours uhire gowns, 
labourers’ frocks, and the viuious luibili- 
ineiits of cilieers, priests, and citizens. 
As i have already told you, this was called 
a “ I’ourr.ee.” Tlic load was so heavy 
that three horses could scarcely drag it. 
J5f sides occa'-ioned the noise,) 

at every step tiie carriage was stopped by 
the jieopic, \vith loud evclamations. 'I’ne 
lK)r'''i‘S bached agaiii'^t each other, the 
chariot was completely be‘'icg« d. Above 
the heads of the giiariN', ti e victims 
‘^iretcbcd out tluir arms tov/.irds their 
f.icrnls. It UMS like an overloaded vessel 
about to founder, which those on sliore 
are striving to save. At cviry attempl 
ol the gendarmes and the sans- culottes 
to move on, tin* jieoplc uttered a loud 
fdiout, and pressed hack the percussiou 
with all the force of their chests and arms^ 
As eacli va‘-t tide of men rolled oi’, the 
car swayed about on its wlutls like ii 
ve‘'Sel at anchor, and was almost lifted 
into tlioair with its lead, 1 was in con- 
tinual hopes of seeing it ovci riiriied. My 
Iieart bcatviolonily : 1 breathed no longer; 
Aly whole soul and life were in my eye. 
In the exaltation caused by tliis grand 
spectacle, it Keemed to me as if Earth 
and Heaven heeaine ai’tors in it. b’rom 
time to time, a single thsh of lightning 
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came like a Rif^nal from the cloud. The 
black front of the Tuilerics turned blood- 
red ! its two great sijii.irc masses of trees 
bent back as if in liorror: then the mul- 
titude shouted, and alter its mighty voice, 
that of the cloud rtcoirnnouced its rne- 
ianciioly roll. 1 uttered unconscious 
cries: I invoked the people; 1 cried, 
courage I and then I looked to sec it the 
heavens would not take })art with tliciii. 

J exclaimed — Vet three da>s' ! yet three 
da)s ! O JVovidcMce ' 1) Destiny ! O }e 
III. known, inclf.ihle jiowerh ! Thou CSikI ! 
\c, I he .S})iiits! the Masters! the Etcr- 
iial? ! if ye hear — stay them lor three 
dii) s more 1 

“ Ttie ear contimud its progie^s, slow 
and interrupred, but; alas I still onwaul. 
TJie t:oops i’i'.c!;ciKd ai.erwl il. ileUvecii 
tlu* sUitiic of 1/ihoity and llie t luillotine 
ilnjre gleamed a loiosf ot bayonets. 
There, as ir seemed, was tlie port which 
awa ted t!io arrival of the vessel . Tlie 
people, tired of bloodshed, and irii- 
tated as they wore, murmured more, but 
resisted Ic'-s than at hr^t. My limbs 

trembled, my teeth chatter cii 

I iieard no more sliouts. The motion ui 
the multitude had all at once become re- 
trograde. 'rue <(ii,iy?., hirhei to so crowded, 
began to grow thinner ot people. Masses 
dissolved mti) gioups, groups into fami- 
lifs, families into sii’gle hguros. At tlie 
corners of the IHucr the crowds were 
hurrying away in the micist of a thick 
dust: 'Die women covered the head i 

of their children with their robes. Il 
r«ained ! 

“ Whoever has seen r.iii.s will undcr^ 
stand this. 1 liave seen it again, ^iIlce, 
on critical and important occasions. AH' 
emotion was now confined to those wlio 
wished to see, or wished to escape. No 
one endeavoured to prevent. The exe- 
cutioners seized tlie moment. The .sea 
was calm, and their dreadful bark com- 
pleted its voyage. The guillotine raised 
its arm.”— Pp. .*330— .TiH, 

Our author has depicted the de- 
stroying ministers of the Goddess 
Terror, in colours opposed to tlie re- 
ceived notions, especially ot histo- 
rians of the school of Thiers and 
Miguet, as weak and irresolute men, 
excited to continual murders by a 
gnawing envy of all superiority, mix- 
ed with a constant fear for their own 
security from its influence, and not 
acting on any preconceived plan. 
But theirs were characters which it 
is not philosophical to confound and 
class together. When society is fairly 
disorganisfcd, the weak and the wi< k- 
cd lict in concert— the monster, wlio 
horn a diseased organization delights 
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ill destruction — the fanatic, who sa- 
erifleea life to a favourite chimera, 
and slieds tlie blood of others as nu-k- 
lessjy as he would devote his own — 
the hold profligate, and the envious 
assassin, unite to enact murder on 
the same stage. Siirli were Marat, 
Saint Just, Danton, .and llobespierna 
The following remark is worthy of 
our ohservation ; — “ Eveiy year,” 
s.ays our author, “ many theories 
have been made respediog these, 
men ; but this year, as many have 
been made every day', because* at no 
period have a greater number of men 
nourished stronger liopes, or enjoy'- 
ed greater probabilities of resmn- 
hling and imitating them.” — P. 1.3 j. 

But our present Imsiness with 
these Tales is not to tre.it them with 
respect to their merits as works of 
fiction, or as narratives of real ev(‘ulH. 
We may therefore dismiM-i them with 
the remark, that it seems to In* an 
eslahlished maxim among writers of 
the new and p icf urc.^qnc siyW of his- 
torieal rom;mce, that literal truth in 
matters of fact is not only to hi* laid 
aside where it might deiangi* the 
plot, or disturb the philosophic unity 
of the conception, but that it should 
be violated art lihitarn by' tlu* author, 
merely, like the emperors of heroic 
trag;edy% “ to shew his arhitraiy 
power.” It will be thought, wi* sup- 
pose, strangi*ly hypercriiical to ob- 
serve, that Alderman Bi’ckford died 
home time liefore Jiis singular pro- 
tegf*, whose witty debtor and credi- 
tor account on the death of his ])a- 
tron is the best known aiiecdote in 
ids liistory ; that l^ouis XV.coidd not 
by possibility' have lived and reigned 
JO 1780, and that Gilbert died a ])en- 
hioner of Ids grandson, Louis X VL It 
is of more importance to consider the 
moral evidence which this and simi- 
lar publications seem to afldrd ns to 
the slate of mind which now prevails 
among the literary world in France ; 
and to consider vvliat prognostics we 
may draw from thimee as to the fu- 
ture destiny of that mighty nation — 
the heart of Europe, which sends 
forth its streams of thought and pur- 
pose, sometimes to ipiicken and some- 
times to corrupt, to the uttermost 
ends of the civilized world. 

VVe have heard much of the di.sur- 
gauized state into which society is 
said to liavc been thrown by the late 
llevolution of which France has been 
the theatre. Yet when a system pos- 
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sesspd of’ no internal principle of sta- 
bility is overtlirovvn by violence, 
sucli a convulsion imiy rather be said 
to inanifest the disunion and insecu- 
rity which previously existed, llian 
to produce or a^ravate it. A deter- 
mined cous(*rvative spirit inny devc- 
lope its«*If in a nation, either where 
there has pr(‘vailod a lont^ habit of 
ol)edieiice to the laws, or where new 
prineijiles have been suddenly and 
vehemently adopted anioiu^ a whole 
people. 15ut a monarchy introduced 
as it were l)y a third ])arty, institu- 
tions founded on foreii'ii interfe- 
rence, wer(‘ ill calculated to acquire 
ardent defendtus. riie only aiixilia- 
ry which ilu* Jiourbons possessed in 
France, wlnui foi^'i^n baj^onets had 
been witlidrawn from her soil, was 
the fear of revolution whicli prevail- 
ed amoin( all classes raised above 
actual want. The cause of <]uietand 
public order, in common times, is 
fsurc' to have an inllueiiiial majority 
enrolled in its siqjport. And it is na- 
tural enough that the ruling powers, 
when thus supporU»d, should over- 
look the insecurity of tlui foundalitui 
on whi(*h th(‘ sfipcu stnicture of their 
aulliorit y rests, and mistake negative 
{icquiescence for active adhesion, 
'riius tin* go\ernnn‘nts which suc- 
ceeded eacli olln‘r during the vacil- 
lating period of the liestoration, 
made no (dVort to establish any de- 
linite ])riiiciple of political action. 
Lbovided the world of Krancti ap- 
peared satisfied that the designs of 
the “ extreme left” were incompati- 
ble witli orderly goveuaunent, and that 
the visions of the “ extreme right” 
could not be n*alized in a country 
where popular doctrines had once 
taken root ministers felt secure as 
to the ultimate jn-ospects of France, 
and intent only on the minor strug- 
gles of party warfare. 

riieii came those y(*ars of more 
determined conllict which prece- 
ded the late Uevolulion, when the 
Tiers h'tat had begun to resume its 
strength, j)rostrated by successive 
blows from tlie armed hands of Na- 
poleon and the Allies. In the ex- 
citement produced by every succes- 
sive victory which lh(i opposition 
obtained, sanguine minds thought 
they Jit length saw a principle. They 
imagined iliat political liberty and 
the old feeling of national lioiiour 
would prove elements suflicieut to 


reconstitute socii^ty, when tin-, ob- 
noxious tokens of eon(|uest and feu- 
dality were removed togi'thm*. Nor, 
oil the other hand, was there any 
lack of confidence among the writers 
and thinkers on the Jloyalist side. 
They had long suffered from tlie sus- 
picion and discord which naturally 
arise among the nienihers of li victo- 
rious party. There were among them 
L'ltramontanes and Jaiisenists, Abso- 
lutists and Tiiberals, men of every 
shad(' (»f religious and political f(?el- 
iiig. Thes(» now possessed one eoin- 
mou bond of unioii; the cause of mo- 
narchy ; and, from Oelainennais to 
('hatoauhriand, tlu'y stood side by 
sidt». on the did'eusive, and opyxiscd a 
singb^ front of ri*sistaiici* to the 
mighty host which assailed them. 

The struggle was great and impo- 
sing. It was ended by the “ ordon- 
nanees,” which drove fromthesidciof 
Royalty more than half its conscien- 
tious supportm-s ; and liy the days 
of the h(in if'fidis^ whi(‘h Imailied in- 
to neutrality' half the professors of 
Liberalism. Tlien it became* evi- 
dent to both sides, liow fallacious 
W(*re those apjiearama's of concord, 
umler whicli they had so long com- 
bated together. Disunion and dis- 
content eommenced alike among the 
victorious and the varupiishcd party. 
And the disgust of the still united 
portion of the friends of liberty, was 
increased by the turn wliich alfairs 
took immediately after the Kevolii- 
lion. It was semi that the men who 
profited by that event, were not the 
men who laid actively concurred in 
it. Tho^e who found their way to 
office, it was bitterly said, were for 
the most part taken from the old 
tribe of pl;u*e-lmiiti‘rs, who find profit 
ill every eliaiige; and their main sup- 
])ort w'as the timidity of the great 
body of the people. This must liavc 
been foreseen by the. wise ; nay, it 
was clearly iiievitahle. Ministries 
could not be formed from among 
the warlike artisans of l^aris, or the 
vehement patriots of the Polytechnic 
School. Nor was it possible to satis- 
fy with ])Iaco or pension, all those 
tw^o or three Jiundred ]»oliticiaus 
who direct the ephonieral opinions 
of Paris, through tin* medium of its 
journals. That the excluded should 
attack their more successful bre- 
ttireii with sarcasm and abuse, was 
natural. Rut it was somewhat more 
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surprising to hear the general voice 
of the nation echoing their com- 
plaints, and adopting the established 
** fallacy of the outsV’ that they who 
profit by a change, must have becui 
insincere in their support of it. So 
unfounded and unreasonable a cla- 
mour proved thattliere existed deep- 
er causes for general discontent. 
Exaggerated benefits liad been ex- 
pected, and instead of them followed 
Josses. Commercial distress, do- 
mestic agitalioii, peril of foreign war, 
pressed heavily oiithe ])eople. Those 
who had expected the most, ever in 
extremes, now saw only despair in 
the future. ICvery system had been 
tried in France; all, Ibey said, had 
failed, becaus(‘ none bad realized the 
expected Utopia. Tlnn e was nothing 
more to look forward to; for llie pa- 
tient bad fairly exhaustiMl all tb(‘ 
pbarmacopo'i i of tin* (’oiislitution- 
mong(‘rs. Nous v()ulons la li!)ertiV’ 
says the Prince d(‘ Poligtiac, reason- 
ing from bis prison at Ham, on Un^ 
aspect of allairs, “ mais nous ne voii- 
lons ni de la lih(*rte sanglnnte de la 
(\)nvention, ni de la Jiberte corrom- 
pue du Directoire, ni de hi liberte 
chimericpie de 1’ Empire, ni de la 
liberte de la Restaiivation, (ju’on pre- 
tend avoir etc iiisullisaiite : Ainsi 
depuis 40 ans nous nous egorgeons 
pemr, apre-s tout, ne ])as trouver ee 
«jue nous chercbons.” It seemed as 
if the bold historical theory of the St 
Siinonians was receiving its accom- 
]>lisiiment. The critical or destruc- 
tiv(? character of the era nas develo- 
ping itself more fully than ever. It 
iiad overthrown successively all sys- 
tems and all iiisiitulions, Wliere 
was the, new constructive principle 
to b(» found, whos(j discovery, ac- 
cording to the above mentioned 
llieory, was shortly to he (*xpected ? 
Mere political liberty, it is now an 
admitted maxing, is insuificient to re- 
generate a nation. In the. meantime 
Doubt reigned, and still presides. A 
disposition to exagg<‘rate the disor- 
ders of fi(»riety, and yet to deride 
with tlie fiercest sarcasm, all tlie re- 
medies wliicli have been ])ropo8ed 
for its relief, is one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the Ereiicli writeis of 
tlie present day. 

The effect jiroduced upon litera- 
ture, not merely of the argumenta- 
tive, but imaginative class, is one of 
the most lamentable results of this 


state of disgust and scepticism. Tlie 
Theatre and Romance are, in modem 
days, tln‘ two habitual resources of 
tliose who desire mental excitement. 
All common stimulants arc now in- 
Kiinicient. Ibider the Ijourbons, a 
ccivert allusion to Jesuitism or Roy- 
alty — a slight tincture of profaiiencss 
or ribaldry, was spice enough to s«?a- 
soii a theatrical ])iece for the vulgar 
palate. Now, the dose must be (juin- 
liipled to produce the same eJlVct. 
We see by the daily papers, that the 
hero and lieroine, wlio divide pulilic 
interest on the Parisian stage at lliis 
moment, are Fauhhis and Lnerezia 
Jlorfjia. The same nl]I^ holds good 
in the Romance. Tlie most mon- 
strous and refined imaginations of si'ii- 
snality — modern sensnalily, which 
dilVers from that of Laclos and Uou- 
vet, as Ryron dillers from ( 'asti, in 
the robe of mystical enthusiasm in 
Avliich it delights to envelope itself— 
c1iaracteris(» the most popular wri- 
tings which have issued from tli(» 
Ibnisian press since J8;J(). The ex- 
tent of the mischi(‘f is nowhere moi f? 
forcibly depicted than in a little work 
of Salvandi, (de la Revolution et dcs 
Revolutionnaires,) in which that wri- 
t0l’> one of the most inlluential of llui 
Liberal class before 18^0, jnououn- 
ces a sort of palinode againsl his for- 
mer coad jutors. If the public, in its 
appetite for excitement, lias been 
rightly «*oinpar(Hl to the drain-diliilv- 
er, that of modern Paris seems near- 
ly to have arri\ed at the sasm*, envi- 
able condition with the 'rurkihli eatm* 
of corrosive sublimate, lowborn the 
most violent of poisons became an 
ordinary stimulant. 

Not tliat tlie Vi nlaminalion of mo- 
ral sceptici^m lias readied the higher 
ainl more meritorious class ofPrencli 
AvriteiH, Oil the contrary, there, ne- 
ver was a period when mere mate- 
rialism was less popular among them. 
Vet somelhing of the “ malaise’* arnl 
languor inci<leut to disbelief appears 
ill almost all. Tin* writer of tin* 
work from wbicli we liave made 
tin* above extracts is far too risflit- 
tb inking not to respect religion and 
the bases of priratc morality; ye.t if 
tliere be any jnirpose in the connex- 
ion of tlie singular scenes wliidi lie 
presents to his n»adcrs, it is to show 
tliat no political or social system 
])resenta an as]u»ct <if permanency ; 
that society is without hope of re- 
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nevval, uuIoah it be first subjected to 
nn entire deroinpositioii. Synthesis, 
or the lia!)it of* reasoning; from as- 
sumed ])i iiieipies, is, ^v«^ are told, the 
error of’ enthusiasts. Analysis is the 
weapon of ih(‘ wise. Ilis duty is 
elenchtic ; — to relute the errors of 
otliers — to ])rov(‘ that all e^eiieral 
theori(»s are at variance wilii sorno 
individual tads. Yet, by a natural 
contradiction, llie dishcliover in all 
systems look,«i ha(*k with a feeliiii^ of 
rei;r(‘t to the p(M iod when sy.'vteins 
prt‘Vriih d. The lli^ht'^ of AJan weni 
:i laliacy; hu^ t!e‘y were conscien- 
tiotisly lM‘!i(*\(*d. 'I’lu' j'lory of “ les 
jours de ja^iMude (‘pee” was a fal- 
lacy; but liow (Muiaide the fe(*lings 
ot Its uinhMihtini^ and exalted follow- 
ers ! 'i akti th(‘ followin'*’ animated 
passai(<‘ : — 

‘‘ l.or-eiio le drapfaii hljnic* dc h» 
W'ndfe marchait on vent coiitre le dfci- 
p(Mii trieolore ( 1 (* hi Cnneention, tons 
(h’uv i't.iic(it loyaicrient Texpression 
d’line idee ; I'un \onl«it dire hh ii ru'tte- 
rnent, IMoiiaielde, Ihredite, C\idioli- 
cisine; Jhinrre. Iiopnhlupje, Uui^ 

son Ilinnaine: Icurs pli>^ tl(* soie cl,i> 
(lijfUi nl (‘ ins I’air au dessns des epues, 
corninc au dessus des camui-' se 1 -iisaii‘iit 
enlcnilie lis chants enthousuistes des 
\uiN niak’s, <.0111- do coairsbicn ct>hvain- 

cu'.: Hoin i (^uatre,- -Li Al.n’M'ill.iiso 

so honil.iiont dans Ihiir coniine los laux 
et Ics b.in>neu<‘s sur la terr*', (’’elaient 
l.'i (les di.ipcaux ! O r<unps do dt^ohr ct 
do j)sVnM:r, tu ri’eii as plus ! N’ajtueio le 
hlanc voiil.iir due (iM.irto : an'pnird’liui lo 
trieolore Muit dlio Chaifo. l.o hianc 
eiait (h'voim un pen rouge et bleu, le 
trieolore est devenu nn ])eu hiane, lauir 

iiniinee est iioai-issable Dans 

notre siede, jc vous le dis, runitorine 
sera nu jour ndiciilc, coiiirne la gu(?r:e 
est passde. Li‘ sold.il scia de'>}i.ibille 
coniriie le inedtuin I’a etc par Midu'r**, el 
ce sera pent-erre nn bleu, 'font sera 
ranjtc sous uu habit noir coniine le mien. 
Dcs rcvolies n'aurorit pus d’otendard. 
Dcinaiidc/. a laon.” 

Want of faitli, want of conviction, 
the absence of every stron" element 
of thought and action, wliicli might 
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produce unity ot purpose among 
citizens — these arc the complaints 
n^-echoed iu almost every page 
which issiies f'om the pens ot the 
more ladlective class of French wri- 
ters. From \'oItaire downwards, the 
great school of Paris has ap])lied it- 
self p(»rseveringly to the task of strip- 
])ing life of all its illusions, (if such 
they were,) and striking oft*, by de- 
gret‘s, every secondary motive whicJi 
could acfuale tin* mind of rnaii — as 
Uiiprofilahh' and ab^urd— until iJiat 
lirliiiary motive — self interest — 
staiivls alone in tiiiadorinul bidtmus- 
ness. k'hvv ]>erfonned for so- 

cial mo;. liny wliar th<‘ aca(l<‘iniciaris 
of old did tor pliilosophy, uhen tli(*y 
b(‘gan by combating tin* doirmatic 
sects which pr(‘C(*ded them, and end- 
ed by dtmying the certainty of all 
which was nut 1 ‘vident to external 
s(‘asi‘. And now — 

*• (’oim* ()ucl, rhe con Iciiji jilkuiafa 
i'uor drl pcl.'LTO all.t 1*1 VH 
.Si \<r’;4c air acipui pr•ri^lio^H, c sonata”— 

(liey look hack on the wreck of their 
past crernls, shatti'ied amidst tin* 
oc<*an of doubt whii’h they havtj tra^ 
veiled, and di^spair of iiiidiiig mate- 
rials to construct a new one. But to 
enter into a discussion as to the one 
thing wanted in Fraiuu*, without 
which all such elVorts would be of no 
ji\ ad, would be too grave and import- 
ant a ])urpose for our present page*?. 
We shall, however, have domi some 
s(‘rvic(*, if w<‘. (‘an din'ct the atten- 
tion of a single read(‘r to the manner 
in wliich this topic is treaUul by the 
Jlev. Ilnirh Jlose, in a j-erinoii latt'Iy 
publiNlied, with an introduction con- 
(‘erning the Saint .Simonians, and 
th(‘ir views of religion and economy. 
It is llie w.nk of on«5 who unites to 
lhe(»logicjd learning an accomplish- 
ment much rarer among our divine.s 
— considerable knowledge of the ac- 
tual spirit and habits of thought 
which ])revail in oth(‘r countrbis be- 
side bis own. 
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TRADITIONS OF TIfK n\Ijl!lNS. 


This chief portion of the Jlahbinical 
fantasies are (l<‘ri\ ed from Iixlian lu- 
hles ; and uiiion:^ those tUe traiiKiiii- 
gratiou of sonls seems to liavt; made 
the most powerful ey>ioii. It is 
Biiigular, ilivit this doeuine, utunly 
unsupported if. is I>y ajiy approach 
to evi(J(‘iiee,sliouhi have} et. pi e\ ailed 
amon^avast inullifiuh*, or lather the 
great majoriry, ofamient m.mkind ; 
and the (piesliun is still du'oions, to 
wliich of the three most I<‘ariie<I and 
investigating nations of antnpiity the 
doctrine is fir.-^t due. It belonged at 
once to India, Kgypi, and (^reeci*. 
Yet its origin may jnobahly be traced 
to India, and tinna* to vsoiiu; of tliose 
corruptions of tin* piiinal revel.ition, 
and of tiie second birth of manKind, 
the spirit transmitted from the anie- 
diliivian race into the de'^cmniantr^ of 
!NoaJi, the representati\(; oi the tli-t 
man, and Ix'^inmn* ol a new jiatriar- 
dial liin‘, 'nuMloctrine, fo(^ sen* d 
tlie purpos(‘ of olieiing an apparent 
explanation of iliat m^sierions Tro- 
vidcnet* hy which tiie guilty some- 
times exliihit striking examples of 
prospnity. It funlier ga\<j some 
ettiially oh.'eure liopi* fd* an explana-^ 
tion ot the uses, partial siifiVi mgs, 
and g(!neral degrad. iiion, of the Jovver 
animal creation, d he transfer of ih.^ 
soul of a tjfc’ant to llie body v.f a tiger 
seemed not unnatural ; ofthe gliilton\s 
to tin* Io)g, or the robber's to the 
wolf, llie vulture, or tlie hyama; all 
4lisj)layed a species of nalur d justice 
whidi might gradually render the 
transmijiiMtifni probable to the quick 
and figijialive fancies of tlie East. 
Their style of express-on, too, tiie 
forms and emblems hy wliicli, in the 
early rudf-ncss of penmanship, they 
laboured to descriln* moral and men- 
tal qn;ditit»s, tended to reinforce the 
doctriue. 'Flu* outline of a dog ex- 
pressed the persevering or the taith- 
ful, llie lion diaiacterised the bold, 
or the eagle gave the natural cor- 
ceptioii of lofty aspiringH and indo- 
mitable ardour. For this doctrine 
thellabbiiiical name is Gilyul JNetlia^ 
methf (the ^evolving of souls.) 

Butthe Rabbins sometimes deform 
the poetical part of this conception 
by th cir absurd habits oi particular^ 
izing. In the Nishmeth Chajim we 


are thus told, that llic soul of the 
mail vvlio transgresses by attempt- 
ing to provoke another to anger, 
passes inevitably into a beast. Tho>e 
who \V(‘r«i engag<‘d in the. rebellion 
at the buihiingot Haliel, weic punish- 
ed hy three judgments. Tlie best 
among them were punished hy the 
cotiliisiou of tongues. The second 
rank, or those who attempted to set 
up till' idol, were sent to inlnihit cats 
ami monkeys. The third, nior(» am- 
bitious and more impious, who at- 
tenipted to scjdt^ the heavens and 
a^^ anil the div im* throne with earthly 
weapim vv I re liungdovvn from their 
htogh!, joul liacsiornied into evil 
spirits whc'M; toiment to be al- 
ways in re^lle-s and rgoni/ing mo- 
tiinj. A pr. v.iilin i' caljali^tic doe- 
tiinc i:; the trail inigralhei c?[ tbe hii- 
niinspbii nitoc.r!.. jiutlliisde- 
jiaJids oil the di g, <M* (.f gnili. “ii lu' 
halh (*oininii (;ae sin n.ore than 
tiiC r.nmhee of good works,” he 
mil .t iindeigo tran-nnigiation. The 
soul of the man vvlio think -, on his 
good work's, is thi‘ intire loitimaie; 
for though he innst umli r.,.> tin; dc- 
giadath.ii ol jiasMog inU/ rlie fonn of 
a h. ast, 3<*t it is of a eh* tn ov rii- 
minant oin*. But the soul oi ti»c j>rc- 
lligiite,or llieslh diler <d blood, pas^i'S 
into an uiu*h*an in‘a-,t,th:* caim 1, lln! 
rabbit, m* the hog. 'Tin' sensii.di ii 
gi'ucrjilly coiidemiicd to tin* iurni of 
a reptile. 

Ilah-binisin has (*ontinued full of 
trivial ohsau v nices ; and llu' Jew' of 
the pre ,ent day is harassed with a 
Wi ight of i'en‘in.yriies, which excci d 
the heaviest hnrih ns of llu^ ancient 
Jaw. This yoke he lias laid upon 
liimself. A rigour, vvoithy of the 
Pharisee, is exercised in miniiti* and 
perpetual tiiiliiigs u'orthy of a child. 
()iie of those ordinances, which pass 
through every portion of Jewisli so- 
ciety, ‘ relates to the smoothness of 
their knife-blades. The- knife wdtli 
which the Jew puts bird or beast to 
death, must be without jags or not- 
ches of any kind. 'Iho Avodat/i Uuhho^ 
desk assigns the im])ortant reason — 
“Sometimes the soul of a lightcous 
man is found in a clean beast or 
fowd. The Jews are therefore com- 
manded to have their killing-knives 
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witliout notcliofl^to tlie end that they 
nuiy give as little pain as possible to 
the souls contained therein.” 

The treatise Ginak HnmmtUch 
giv(‘s tluj following instance of the 
penal eft’ect of tlu» transniigration as 
detailed by the Rabbi Mosche f ial- 
laiite, cliief of Jenisalein. 

“ \V]ien,in tin* lirst ag(*s of Israc*!, the 
Rabbi Ra:ic Lijija -blessed be his 
ineinory ! — was tlinuigh the 

Holy Laud, he c'hik* faint, and weary 
to a gro\ e of tdive.s, and there laid 
him down, lie said to the Rabbi 
Mosche, ‘ lleia* 1ft us rest;’ Imt the 
Rabbi would not, for he looked 
roumi, and th(‘ ]>l:ice whereon th<‘y 
lay was a irvinv <if the wi< k«‘d. Rut 
the Rabbi Isa ie, pointing to a tree 
abo\i‘, on which sat a rav(‘n loudly 
croakiJiLi', -aid, ‘ 'I’here is no spirit in 
this t»jave. l)o^t iho'i tnit. rc!j;em- 
ber iXIsmath, the extoitioner of the 
cit.y V’ — ‘1 r(*ineni])er him well/ an- 
rnvert'd the Rahbi i\lo‘‘(‘he; ‘he was 
the, grand collei'lor of the customs, 
mid u .c; cursed c\ cry day he lived fiir 
his cnn'iiy. He rol/hed tin* rich and 
he tram tiled on the poor, the old ho 
(h piikcd of their property, and llio 
ytning o!’ llieir inheritanc(‘. iMay his 
nann* In* black as night, and his nc- 
Hiory be buried de<‘p as the liottom 
of the sea.’ — ‘ H»' is sorry enougli 
now fi/j- iiis oppression/ said tno 
Rabbi Isaac Liirja, ‘Tin*. Ling of 
dudgaieiit hath M’nU‘in*cd his e\ il soul 
to In* ini|>risone(l in the hody of that 
ra\<ei, ainl it-, eompluinings are its 
f-jorrows for its st it.:-, atid its siqipli- 
c.itions to me to pray for its n*If:ise/ 
— ‘And wilt tlnni priy lor the son of 
evil ask(*d tlie !*:;b!»i /douche. — 
‘ Sixm.T will I pray lliat lliis st.tlf be 
the si'i pent of tin* niaL’ician/ answer- 
ed Rahbi Laac; and tl.ereiijion rising, 
lie Hung it at the raven, which, with a 
y(‘ll of fury, waved its winu>, and 
shot lip in agony into the bosom of 
the clouds.” 

Hut, even in its oiiginal state, the 
soul, according to tlie Rabbins, is 
under a multiform shape. They hold 
that the human soul has no less than 
five did'erent forms or stages. “ The 
first is the Nephesfiy the bodily soul. 
The second is the Hunch^ tlie spirit. 
The third is the Neshamaj the iilore 
celesti'rd soul. The fourtji, the Chaja, 
the life. The fifth is the JechUla^ 
the solitary. And those divisions have 
their appropriate occasions and uses, 


every remarkable period of human 
existence recpiiring a due r(*inforce- 
inent of the soul, as a ])rinciple. “In 
tlie working and week days, between 
the new" moon and the feast-day, 
thou must lx* content with having the 
NephesJj. On the Feast-day comes 
the Ruacli. On ibe day of Atorie- 
in(»nt c.iunes the Ncsluiina. Oil the 
Sabbath comes the Cdiaja, or super- 
numerary soul, and in the final and 
future life of hap[)iiiebs comes the 
.h*chida.” The tenet, that on the 
Sabbath man rec4*ives an additional 
soul, is ('stablished among tlie Rafi- 
bins. Rut the extra\agance of those 
<*oncept.ionK is occasiimally (piaiilied 
among the later coiniinui tutors by th<? 
e\]>lanation, that those diversit\4*s of 
the human spirit simply mean the 
gradual advance of the soul fiom 
e\<*ellcm(‘c to excellence in tin* 
coiii'M* of prayi*!*, and the study of 
divine t(ii 

l?y a singular improvement on the 
pagan doctrine of ibe incteniiisycho- 
sis, ilxn e is also a mvr.s’c clumge of 
bodies; and the sj)iiit wbicli had in- 
Jiabitt‘d tlie form of a wild beast, be- 
comes occasionally tlie inhabitant of 
the human slia]x*. 'I In* |{*net of the 
famous Rabbi Luija, in the treatise 
iHbivk lldtiunclfi /t, is, that the violen- 
ces and follies so corisjiicuonH and 
uiiaccoiiiitable on Imnian grounds, 
ill certain individuals, are explained 
by this transmission. The 'vulture, 
the ])anther, the jackal, the fox, 
transmit their spirits into men, and 
thence wt* obviously derive the glut- 
tonous, t]i(' raji.'icioiis, tbe base, the 
crafty, the whoh* tr..in of the profli- 
gate and tln^ mischievous of irian- 
kiiid; the nn*e whom no precept can 
guide, uo fear can restrain, and no 
principle can regulate; the whole 
lineage of tin* desj>(*rate and imprac- 
ticahJe among men. 

Such arc the doctrines in their 
ruder state. But they sometimes 
take a finer and more fanciful shape, 
and rise into the boldness and ima- 
gery of Oriental fiction. “ What,” 
says the Shaar Aikkune^ “ is the fall 
of the guiltiest of the guilty; of 
those who liave made themselves 
ahomi liable in the sight of earth and 
heaven; of those who ^ve exulted 
in tlieir sins ; of the man who lias 
slain a son of Israel ; of the apostate 
who has denied the supremacy of the 
religion of Israel ov(?r all other reli- 
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gions of the earth ; of the spy who 
has betrayed a Jew^or a conmunniy 
of Jews ? Shall they ascend to hea- 
ven ; shall they be worthy to plant 
their stops in the courts of tJie pa- 
laces of the angels ? No ; the angels 
are their punishers ; they utter thc5 
sentence of ruin against tliein ; t!u‘y 
drive them downwanl, and suniiuoii 
a band of evil spirits to chase* them 
round the world. The daik torment- 
ors rush after them, with goads and 
ivhips of tire; their chase is cease- 
less ; they Ikiiut tht'ui from the plain 
to the mountain, from tlu^ mountain 
to tlu^ river, from the river to tlie 
ocean, from the ocean round the 
circle of the earth. Thus the tor- 
mented ily in ttu-ror, and thi* t<»r- 
iiientors ftdlow in vengeance, until 
the time deereed is done. Then the 
doomed sink into dust and ashes. 
Another beginning of existence, the 
commencement of a second trial, 
awaits them. They become clay, 
they take the nature of the stone 
and of the mineral ; they are water, 
fire, air; they roll in llie thunder; 
they float in llie cloud ; they rush in 
the whirlwind. They change again. 
They enter into the shapes of the 
vegetable trilx's ; liiey live in tiie 
shrul), the ilow(;i\ and the trek*. 
Ages OTi ages pass in their transfor- 
mations ; they wither ; they are. toss- 
ed by the t«»mpest; they an* tram- 
pb»d by man ; they are sriukte by* 
the axe; they are consumed by lire. 
Another change comes; they enter 
into the shape of the beast, the bird, 
the fish, tin* inse<!t; they traverse 
the desert, they destroy, and are de- 
stroyed; they soar into the «*Ioiids; 
they shoot through the depths of the 
ocean ; they burrow their invisible 
w^ay through the recesses of the 
♦*arth ; they **ome by devouring mil- 
lions in the locust; tlu'y sting in the 
scorpion ; tli(*y crumble away the 
roots of vegetation in the hosts of 
the ant; they destroy tlie promise 
of the. year in the. caterpillar ; tliey 
drive ttke tlovUs and lu'ids into fa- 
mine and madness in the hornet and 
the fly ze.bib. "I'hey at last are. suf- 
fered to ascend into the rank of hu- 
man l)bings 01IC4* more. Vet their 
ascent is step by step. They arc 
first slaves f^they see their first light 
in the land of misery. The African 
or the Asiatic sun scorches them by 
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day ; they are frozen with the dew^s 
of the night; they live in perpetual 
t<iil ; their frames are lacerated with 
the scourge ; their steps clank with 
the chain; tlieir souls faint within 
them in hopeless misery, till they 
long to die. At last they die, and 
again commence life in a higher 
rank; they are now free, but they 
cultitate a sterile soil, they are 
impoverished, trampled, tortured by 
tyrant rulers; they are tlragged to 
war by fierce and)itioii ; they are 
pursued, starved, ruined by furious 
war ; tli(*y are tbrowii into dun- 
geons ; they are bainslH*d; and above 
all, their souls are. degraded by the 
darkness of superstitions bathed in 
blood. Tli(‘y art*. Ikowed down to 
idols whicli they dread, while they 
despist* ; tlu'y repeat prayers to 
things whicli they know to be the 
work of men’s hands, slocks and 
stones, which yet from infancy they 
liavis taught thetnsidves to adore; 
and thus drag on life in torture of 
niiinl, in sliaine, the twilight of 
truth, and the hewilderment of ig- 
norance; they worship with their 
lips, yet scorn with llu‘ir hearts, 
Hut tludr scorn breaks forth; they 
are grasp(*d by power; they rt'sist; 
they are dragg<*(l to the rack and th<^ 
flame ; they an* slain. Tin* fitial 
change is now come, 'riiey an* hrael- 
ites. 'Fliey hrj\(i risen iiito tin* lii^t 
class of mankijid ; tln*y are of the cho- 
sen people; the sous of Ahraham, to 
whom has been given the promise, 
of universal dominion, .loy to them 
unspeakahh*, if they hold tln*ir ratsk ; 
misery tenfold if they fall, for tlii'ir 
fall now will he willnmt red(»mpl.ion,’' 

ThoM* are lln^ theories, atid they 
hear e.viileiice of that mixture, of 
Greek philosophy and Asiatic inven- 
tion, whieh forms iln^ romanc.e of 
the <*arly ages. Hut they are some- 
times ernhudied into narratives of 
Hiiigiilar imagiiiation. The Thousand 
and One Nights are. rivalled, and the 
Siihaiia Schi‘iu*rHZade might find 
som** of her oi iginalir.y thrown into 
the shade hy ihosM Uilrs. The wi- 
dow of Ilehron is an e\ani]>]e. 

“ Tin* llahhi Joseph, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, had been praying from 
noon until the time of the going 
down of the sun, when a inessengcr 
from tlie chief of the Synagogue of 
Hebron carno to him, and besought 
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liiixi to go forth and pray for a wo- 
man who was grievouslj' tormented. 
The Uabbi, ever awake to the call of 
liiunaii sorrow, rose from his knees, 
girt his robe round him, and went 
t<»rth. The messeiiijm* led hiiii to a 
building dee^i in the fon?st that grew 
oil the soiJili si<le of the hill of He- 
bron. The building had more the 
look of the palace of one of the 
princ<*s of Israel than of a private 
dwelling. But if its exterior struck 
the gaze of the. Rabbi, its apartments 
excited his astotiishment. lie (>assed 
through a succ(‘ssion of h:dls wor- 
tliy of the days of the lirst Herod, 
when .Jerusalem raised ln‘r head 
again after Hn‘ ruin of Antiochus, 
when her loier <’i\il wars were past, 
and she laid become onee more the 
most magnili<‘ent (‘ity of the easK^ra 
world. Mai hle columns, silkem veils 
suspended from the ca])itals of llie 
pillars, tissues wrotjght with the em- 
broidery of Sidoii, and C(»loured 
with tin* incomparable <lyes of (aesa- 
re.a, vas(*H of Armenian crystal, and 
tables (»f (irreidan mosaic, filh*d eJrarii- 
bers, in vvbicli were trains of attend- 
ants ol every climate, Ethiopian, In- 
dian, Persian, and (ireek, all habited 
in the ricliest dress(*s. All that met 
the eye wore an air of the iin»st 
sumptuous and bal)itual inagniti- 
cencts The Rabbi, however, bad 
but a short time for wonder, before 
lie was summoned to the cJ*arnl)er 
of the sick person. But all the cost- 
liness that be bad seen before was 
eclipsed by the singular brilliancy of 
this apartiiieiit ; it was small, and 
evidently contrivc'd for tlie seiduded 
hours of an individual ; but every 
thing was sumptuous, all gold or 
pearl, amber or lapislaziili. And in 
the midst of this pomp, reclined, half 
sitting, half lying, on huge pillows 
of Shiraz silk, a female, whose beau- 
ty, in all tlie languor of pain, riveted 
even the ancient eye of the pious 
Uabhi. The sufferer was young; 
but the liush that from time to time 
broke across lier countenance, and 
tlien left it to the paleness of the 
grave, shewcul that she was on the 
verge of the tomb. The Rribhi 
was famous for his knowledge of 
herbs and minerals, and lie offered 
her some of ^ those me<licainents 
which he liad found useful in arrest- 
ing the? progress of decay. The 
dying beauty tliankcd him, and said 


ill a faint voice that she had im- 
plored his coming, not to be cured 
of a disease which she knew to be 
fatal, but to disburden her mind of 
a secret which liad already hung 
heavy on her, and which must ex- 
tinguish her existence liefore the 
inorti. The Ralibi, on hearing this, 
besought her to make him the depo- 
sitary of her sorrow, if could 
serve Iier; but if be could not, for- 
bade her to tell liim what might 
hang (lat'kly on tlie im'inory of a man 
of Israel. ‘ I am the daughter,’ said 
she, ‘ of your friend the Rabbi Beii 
Becbai, whose memory be blessed, 
but the widiivv’’ of a prince, the dc- 
sc»*nd.»nt of Ishniael. You s^e the 
riches in this house ; hut they are. not 
the riches of tin* sons of ihe Desert. 
They were desperately gained, bit* 
terly enjoyed, and now they are 
repented of when it is too late.* 
As the lovely being s|i()ke, her 
countenanee clianged ; slie suddenly 
writhed and tossed wit!i pain, and 
in her agony cried out words that 
pierced the holy man’s ears with ter- 
ror, He cast his eyes on the ground, 
ami prayed, and was strenglliened. 
But when he ]o</ked up again, an 
extraordinary change had come upon 
the woman’s couritenanca*. Its pale- 
ness was gone, her cheeks were 
burning, her hollow eyes were ilart- 
iiig strange light; her lips, wliicli 
bail been thin and faded as the fall- 
ing li*Hf, were full, crimson, and <|ui- 
vering with wild passion and magic 
energy. Tlie Rabbi could not be- 
lieve tliat be saw the dying woman 
by whose side be had so Jatrly knelt, 
in the fierce and bold, yet still beau- 
tiful creature, that now gaz<*d full 
and fearless upon him. ‘ You see 
me now,* said she, ‘ with surprise ; 
but these are the common changes 
of my suffering. The deadly disease 
that is sinking me to the dust, thus 
varies^ its torment hour by hour; 
hut 1 must submit and suffer.’ The 
Rabl)i knew by those words that 
the woman was tormented with an 
evil spirit. Upon this he sentTbr a 
famous unction, which ')iud been 
hamh;d down to him from his an- 
cestor the Rabbi Joseph, who had 
been physician to King H(‘rod the 
Great, and had exorcised the eiil 
spirit out of the dying king. On its 
being brought, he anointed the tbre- 
head of the woman, her eyes, anifthe 
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tips of her fingers. He llien made a 
lire of citron wood and cinnatnoti, 
and threw on it incense. As the 
smoke arose, he bowed lier head 
gently over it, tliat she might iinhihe 
the odour in iier nostrils, wliirh was 
an established way of expelling the 
evil spirit. 

“ The woman’s countenance now 
changed again, it was once more pale 
with pain, and she cried out in her 
torment ; at length in strong agony 
she uttered many words. But the 
Rabbi perceived, from Ihm* fixed 
eyes and motionless lips, that it was 
the spirit within h(u* that spoke the 
words. It said, ‘ Why am I to be 
disturbed with anointings and in- 
cense ? Why am I to hear the sound 
of prayer, and be s mitten with the 
voice of the holy V Look round the 
chamber. Is it not lull of us and 
our punislnu’s ? Ar<‘ we not pursued 
for ever by the avenging aiig<*lh ? Do 
they not buhl scourges of in their 
hands, and till evcoy wound they 
make with tliricci <listiljed poison of 
the tret? Asgard, tliat grows by tlie 
lake of tin? y 1 was an lOg yptian ; 
five liiindn'd years ago 1 lived at the 
Court of Ptolemy Pliiladelplius. I 
longed for power, «'ind I obtained it ; 

I longed to possess the fairest daugh- 
ters of tin? land, and 1 possessed 
them. I longed for richt's, and 1 
praclisetl all <?vil t<t gain them. 1 was 
at length accused before the King 
of sorcery. 1 longed for revtujgt; on 
my accuser, and I enjoyed my 
revenge. I slabbed him as he was 
sleeping in ! c!i:enhtM\ The nmr- 
tJer was kiiovvn ; I was firced to lly. 
But I lirst sent a pr(‘sent of perfuiried 
cakes of Da iiascus to the mistress of 
the man who madt? tlie discovery; 
they feasted on thmn together, and 
together they died. The ship iii which 
I tl(»d was overtaken by a storm. 
\ was eharged with having brought 
the anger of heaven on the vessel, 
1 was seized, and about to be slain ; 
1 drove my dagger through the cap- 
tain, sprang overboard, ainl reached 
the shc 4 i*e. From it, in triumphant 
revenge, 1 saw the ship and all the 
crew perish in the waters. I was 
now in the Great Desert of Africa; 
and was starving and scorched, until 
1 lay down to die. But at the last 
inoineul: an old man came from 
at«M>ng the tombs, and ollered lae 
and water. I followed him to 


liis dwelling in the tombs. He scoffed 
at my complaints of ill fortune, and 
Hwon? to place me chce again at the 
height of my wishes, if T would be 
reatly at bis call at tlie end of a 
hundred years. I could Jiave then 
drunk lire and blood in my fury 
against mankind, and my thirst of 
possession. 1 swore to he liis, and 
pn*pared to begin my hundred years 
of enjoyment. 

“ ‘ I rt*nirn(‘d to Egypt. 1 had been 
supposed to have sunk to the bottom 
of tin* waters with the wreck of the 
vessel. My countenance was no 
longer the same. No man remem- 
bered nn?. I b(*gan my career. I 
was full of wild ambition, eager de- 
sire, and matchless sagacity. 1 rapid- 
ly oiitstrippetl all rivalry. I rose to 
the lirst rank under the PtoU*mi( S. 

I enjoyed tin* delight ofrtiiniiig e\(*ry 
man who luad fornnuly Ihwavied me. 
All Egypt rang witli my lame. I had 
8ecr<‘t enemies, and strange, rimiouvs 
of the means of my perpetual Mjei*(*ss 
began to hr* spread. But 1 had spies 
ev<*ry wln‘re ; a whi^pt r was lepaid 
by death. A frown was avengeil 
like an open accusation. AI) name 
ln»came a universal terror. But L 
had my followers and llatlerers only 
the more. I trampled on mankiml. I 
revelled in s«*eing the pioud grovel- 
ling at my 1 corrupted tin* 

Jowly, I terrihed the h'gh, I hound 
the strong to my basest serviees. I 
was hated .a, id cursed, hut I was 
feared, D<»gger8, p<?i 'On, secret lage, 
and ])uhlic al)horrei!ee,a!l wen^ hovel- 
led against me ; I eneounUn ed tlnnu 
all, d(‘fied them all, cljallimged anil 
tnnmphed over tliem all. 1 was tin? 
most successful, the most envied, and 
the most wretched of human beings. 
But my passions at length clnuiged 
their colour; I had lost all smise 
of enjoyment, liahit had worn its 
sense away ; the feast, rank, splen- 
dour, the adulation of the gn»at, the 
beauty of woman, all bad grown 
tasteless and wearisome. Life was 
withering. But I bad a fierce enjoy- 
ment still, and one that gr<?w k(*ener 
with the advance of years. I rejoiced 
in tlie degradation of my f<*llo\v men. 
I revelled in corrupting the merce- 
nary, in hardening the ferocious, in 
inflaming the vindictive, in stimula- 
ting the violent. I lived, too, in an e\ ii 
time of tlie monarchy. Desperate 
excesses in the court were all but 
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rivalled by furious vice in tlie people. 
The old a"«; of the Cueek dynasty 
was a sinking of the soul and btidy 
of dominion together. The deepest 
sensuality, the wildest waste of public 
wealth, the meanest extortiou, the 
most reckless tyiviriny, all that could 
ftister the. nnunory of a natiem, were 
the daily crinn's of the decay court 
of the Ptolemies. I had come at tlie 
rii(ht time. Invented with power 
which made the monarch a cipher, 

I exulted in the cotnin^ ruin — I 
blinded the eyes of this voluptuous 
tyranny to its inevitable fate — 1 had 
but little to do in uri^ini^ it to iie.w 
crime, but I did that little. 1 wove 
round it a weh of tcMuptatioii that tln! 
fitnmti^th even of virtue c«uild hay<» 
scarcely broken, hut into wliich the 
eai^ei* <iissohiteneKS of the l‘^‘r\ptiau 
court, pluij'j^ d as if it ha«l heeii th*' 
most sii>u.il t^ift i.f fortune, I e vuh{‘d 
in the. prospm't of my :n*cotii[di hcil 
t-'isk of |)r<H:i|iit,atinu a j^ui’uy police 
and peoj)h‘ into uirtn* rrin; but h) 
tin* f(»ver c)f my exubiti-m 1 had for- 
got tliat my time was in.'\'euired. At 
a b:iin|u.'t in tin* Kind's chamber 1 
saw a t' liest whose fan* stuick me ns 
liavinir h<'«Mi known to ic.e a.t some 
remoU*. pe riod, ib* was tin* cldcftaiii 
of om* <)1 tin* ikiciri ui trih'vs, wlio 
now came to ojfer compensation for 
SOUK* (»utiau;es of his wild horsemeu 
on e. (*aravan relurniui; fioinihelmlus 
to l^. 5 i:ypt. lie, was a man of mar\el- 
ous the siupis of wliich lu* bore 
in his \isai>’e, Imt of the most siuLUi- ^ 
lar sag icity. I lis r(»j)U{ation h !<l i^ime 
forth amoni?: the ])eo|»le, ; and all tin* 
dealers in torhidyh'u arts, the maej, 
the soothsayers, and tin* consulters 
of tlu' dead, ;u kuowh*d';<*d their skili 
oiiUlone hy this exhausted ami <h*cre- 
pit liarbari in. The first glance ol his 
keen eye «awoke me to strange and 
fearful rentemhraiices, luit his tirst 
word put an end to all doubt, and 
made me feel the agonies of despair. 
At the sound of his voice I recogui- 
Hed tlie old man of the tombs, and 
felt that the terrible time, for iiis pay- 
ment was come. It was true, I was 
to die — I was to suffer for the long 
bancpiet of life — I was to undergo 
the torture of the place of all torture 
“—I was to Hufler a hideous retribu- 
tion for tlie, days of rny triumph. 
TJiey had been many, but t]K»y now 
seemed to me but a moment. Days, 
months, years, were compressed into 


a thought, and I groaned within 
my inmost soul at tiie fren/y which 
liad hound me to a master so soon to 
demand the penalty to tin* utter- 
most. 

“ ‘ I dew from the royal chamber ; 
niy mind was a whirl of terror, shame, 
loathing, hatred, and rc.morst*. 1 
seized my sword, and was about to 
plunge it into iny heart, and end a 
suspense more* stinging than despair, 
when 1 found my hand arrested, and, 
on luruiiig, saw the visage of the 
Ihictriaii. I iiidigriaiitlv attempted to 
wrest the sword from him, and drive 
it houK* to a heart huniiiig with the 
poison of the. soul. Put lui held it 
with a grasp to which my utmost 
str(‘iu>th w;o, as a child’s ; 1 might as 
wi'il liave lorce‘d a rock from its base. 
He smiled, and said, “ I amSammael; 
you ^h^^^idll uc known, that to resist 
me was as -ihsunl as to » \pect pity 
fr<im our rai e. I am om* of the 
priijcc.s of c\il - 1 reiju ovi'r the 
south-east, — i l:illh<- 1 cicn iaru^•^.erts 
with rajiine, the PiUsia.i cli.mibers 
tvilh proiii ;:n‘y, and am now come 
to iliag ilu* iirehrands of ci\il war 
into this I’oiirt of ( ilca/mate Asiatics, 
savage Alrican*', a:id treacherous 
(Jrei’ks. riie wt>ik wa-*iK“iuly ilone 
witliotiL me ; bitt Sammacl must not 
let till* wii lvcdncss of man triiimpli 
rdonc. li<‘ l'*’.npts, i iC'aarc -i, bi'traj s, 
and he intJs! loue his ri'ward like 
nianlvi.id. kingdom will soon 

he (hdnge of ]d<ecti v, here ir. is not 
a <h*!ugi* of coii.l gradon, and a 
deluge o!’ r,o.dh'^;r.:tioti where it is 
imt a deluge <d' h].»od.” As he sjuike 
Jii^ « ounlcicincc . e*i ilery, his \(*jce 
)>'*c:um‘ awful, and 1 fell at Ids feet 
w i'lhoul the pow<‘r to siiuggle or to 
speak. He w::-' o.i d» * point of plun- 
ging me through the crust of the 
earth t(*u theusainl limes ten thou- 
sand fiitluuns deep, below the. roots 
of the ocean, to abide in the region 
of rack and Hriine. lie. had already 
lilted Ills lic(*l to trample me, down. 
But he paused, and uttered a groan. 
I saw a burst of light that covered him 
from the head to tin* foot, and in 
which he writhed as if it had been a 
robe of venom. 1 looked up and saw 
a giant shape, one of tlie sons of 
Paradise* who u atcb over tin* children 
of Israel, standing bel’ori; the evil 
King. Idiey fought for me with 
huiees bright and swift as Haslies of 
lightning.' But Sammael was over- 
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thrown. He sprang from the ground, 
and cursing, spread his wings and 
flew up into a passing tliunder-(‘.Ioud. 
The son of Paradise still stood ovrr 
me with a countenance of wrath, and 
said, “ Child of guilt, wJiy shall not 
vengeance be wrouglit upon the 
guilty ? Why shall not the subject of 
the evil one be strieken with his 
punishment, and be chained on the 
burning rocks of his dungeon, that 
are deep as the centre of the earth, 
and wide as its surface spread out 
ten thousand limes?” I clasp{Ml his 
knees, and bathed them with tears ; 

1 groaned, and beat my bosom in the 
terrors of instant death. The bright 
vision still held the blow suspended, 
and saying “ that I had been preser- 
ved from ruin only by being the 
descendant of an Israel itish mother, 
but that my life had earned punisli- 
raent which must be iind<?rgone as 
he spokt; the words, he laid his hand 
upon my forehead with a weight 
which seemed to crush iny brain. 

‘‘ ‘ 1 shrank and sprang away in f4?ar. 
I rushed wildly through the palac<^, 
through the stre(^ts, through the 
highways. I felt myself ino\ iiig with 
a vigour of limb, ami savag(» swift- 
ness, that astonished me. On the 
Avay lovertook a troop of Alexandrian 
mercliants going towards thci desert 
of the Peniapolis. 1 felt a strange 
instinct to rush among them — L wsis 
hungry and parched wiih thirst. I 
sprang among a group who had sat 
down beside one of tlie wells that 
border the sands. They all rose up 
at my sight with a hideous outcry. 
Some fled, some threw themselves 
down beliind the shelter of the thick- 
ets, but some seized their swords 
and lances, and stood to defend 
themselves. I glowed with unac- 
countable rage! TJie sight of their 
defiance doubly inflamed me, the 
very gleam of their stetd seemed to 
me the last insult, and 1 rushed for- 
ward to make tliem repent of tlu*ir 
temerity. At the same instant 1 felt a 
sudden thrill of pain; a spear, thrown 
by a powerful hand, was cpiivering 
ill my side. I bounded resistlessly 
on my assailant, and in another mo- 
ment saw him lying in horrid muti- 
lation at my feet. The rest instantly 
lost all courage at the sight, and, fling- 
ing down their weapons, scattered in 
all directions, crying for help. But 
those dastards were not worth pur- 
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suit. The well was before me, I was 
burning with thirst and fatigue, and I 
stooped down to drink of its pure 
and smooth water. What was iny 
astonish ment when 1 saw a lion 
stooping in the mirror of the well I 
1 distinctly saw the shaggy inane 
the huge bloodshot eyes, the rough 
and rapidly moving lips, the pointed 
tusks, and all red with rec<uit gore 
1 shrank in strange perturbation. I 
returned to the well again, stooped 
to drink, and again saw the same fu- 
rious monster stoop to its calm, blue 
mirror. A liorrid thought crossed 
my mind. I htid known the old doc- 
trine of the Egyptians ami Asiatics, 
which diuiounced ])iiiiishment in the 
shape of brutes to the guilty dead. 
ILid 1 shared this hideous piiiiisli- 
ineiit ? I again gave a glance at the 
water. The sight was now convic- 
tion. I no longer wondered at the 
wild outcry oT the* caravan, at the 
hurried defence, at the strange flight, 
at the ferocious joy with which I 
tore down my emuiiy, and trampled 
and rent him till he had lost all sem- 
blance of man. The punishment had 
come upon me. My fated spirit had 
hdt its human body, and had enter- 
ed into the. shape of th(» savage inha- 
bitant of tlie wilderness. Thethought 
was one of indestTibable horror. I 
bounded away with furious speed, 
1 tore up tlie sands, I dai UmI my fangs 
into my own flesh, and sought for 
some respite from hideous tliought 
in the violence of bodily pain. 1 flew 
along the limitless plains of the de- 
sert, from night till morning, and 
from inoriiing till night, in hope to 
exhaust bitter memory by fatigue; 
all was in vain. 1 lay down to die, 
but the vast strength of my frame 
was proof against hitigiie. 

I rushed from hill to valley with 
the speed of the whirlwind, and still 
1 was but the terror of fifie wilder- 
ness, all whose tenants flew before 
me. 1 sought the verge of the little 
villages, where the natives hide their 
heads from the scorching sun and the 
deatlly dews. 1 sought them, to 
perish by tiieir arrows and lances. 
1 was often wouiuhul; I often carried 
away with me their barbed iron in 
my flesh. I often' writhed in the 
agony of Misoned wounds. Still I 
lived. My life was the solitary ex- 
istence of the wild beast. 1 hunted 
down the antelope, the boar, and the 
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goat, and gorged upon their blood. 

1 then slept, until hunger, or the cry 
of the hunter, rouj^ed me once more, 
to commence tlie same career of 
tlight, pursuit, watching, and wounds. 
T'iiis life was iiideous. With the 
savage instincts of the wild beast, I 
retained tlie ]>itt.(‘r recollections of 
my earlier nature, and every hour was 
felt with the keeiiness of a punish- 
ment alloilevl l)y a Judge too povvm*- 
ful to bci ipK'stioned, and too stern 
to be propitiat(‘d. lluw long I en- 
dur**d this state of e\i), I had iiQ 
means (d' kiiouing. I had lost the 
lunnan faculty of measuring tlie flight 
of time. 1 howled in rage at the light 
of the moon as 1 roamed through 
the wilderness; 1 sliiank fioni the 
broad blaze of the siin, which at once 
parchml my blood and \varm*d my 
prey of my approacdi ; 1 felt the tein- 
]>ests of the furious season which 
drove all tin* feebler animals from the 
face of the land to hide in caves and 
woods. 1 felt the renewed fires 
of the season when the sun broke 
through his clouds oiu'o more, and 
the earth, refreslu'd with the rains, 
b(*gan to be withered like the W(*ed 
in the. furnace. Hut, for all oilicM* 
purposes, the moon and tlie sun rose 
alikii to iny mind, einliodied as it 
was in the brute, and sharing the nar- 
rowness and obsciuity of the animal 
intellect. Moiiihs and years pass- 
ed unnoted. In the remnant of 
understanding that was bd’t to me 
in vengeiiiir(», I labomed in vain to 
recount the periods of my savage 
sulfeiiug; but the, periods of my bu- 
iinin gnik were, by some strange vi- 
sitation of vvraili, always and in- 
stantly ready at iny call. 1 there saw 
my whole can*er with a distinct- 
ness which seemed beyond all human 
inemoiy. I lived over e\ery hour, 
every thought, ev<*ry passion, every 
pang. Then the instincts of my d<*- 
graded state would seize me again ; 
i was again the devourer, the in- 
satiate drinker of blood, the ter- 
ror of the African, the ravager of 
the sheepfold, tlie moiiareli of the 
forest. Hut my life of horror seem- 
ed at length to approaeh its limit; 
1 felt the gradual approtu h of decay. 
My eyes, once keen as the iightuiiig, 
could no longer discern tli^^prey on 
the edge of the horizon ; niy massive 
strength grew weary ; my limbs, the 
perfection of muscular strength and 


activity, became ponderous, and bore 
me no longer with the lightness that 
had given the swiftest gazelle to my 
grasp. I shrank within iny cavern, 
and was to bo roused only by the 
hunger which I horo long after it 
had begun to gnaw me. One day 
1 dragired out my lardy limbs, urged 
by famine, to seize upon the bulla- 
loes of a tribe passing across the de- 
sert. 1 sprang upon the leader of 
the herd, and ha<l alreaily draggtul it 
to the earth, when the chieftain of 
the tribe rushed forward with his 
lance, and urtering a loud outcry, I 
turned from the talle.n biiilalo to at- 
tack Vlie hunter. Hut in that glance 
I saw an asp(‘ct which 1 remembered 
after the la[)se of so many years of 
misery. The <*ountt‘nanc-e ol the be- 
ing who had crusluul me out of hu- 
man nature was Indore me. I fidt 
the powerful pressure; a j)ang new 
to me, fisting of human feeling, pier- 
ced through my frame, 1 dared not 
rush upon this strange avenger — I 
cowered in the dust — I would Jiave 
licked his feet. My fury, my njipcs- 
tit(» for carnage, my nil bless delight 
in rending and devouring the help- 
less creatures <d‘the wilderness, had 
passed away. I iloubly loathed my 
degradation, and if 1 could have ut- 
tered a hnniau voice, 1 should at this 
uioiiHuit h:iv(* implorecl the being be- 
fore me to plunge his spear into my 
brain, and exlingiiiNh all conscious- 
ness at once. As tlui thought arose, 
I looked on him once more; lie was 
no longer tin* African; he wore the 
grandeur and fearful majesty of Az- 
rael — I knew die Angel of Judgment. 
Again he laid Jiis grasp ujnm iny 
front. Again 1 felt it like tint weiglit 
of a tliuudtu'bolr. I hounded in ago- 
ny from the plain, fell at his feet, 
and the sky, the earth, and the aven- 
ger, disajipeaied from my eyes. 

\Vlu*n life returned to me again, 
I found that 1 was rushing fm ward 
with vast speed, but it was no longer 
the bound and spring of my sinewy 
limbs; 1 felt, too, tbat I was no longer 
treading the sands that had so long 
• burnetl under iny feet. I was tossed 
by winds; 1 was drenched with heavy 
moisture ; 1 saw at intm vals a strong 
glare of light Imrsting on me, and 
then suddenly obscured. My senses 
gradually cleared, ami 1 became con- 
scious that my being had undergone 
a uew change. I glanced at iny 
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limbs, and saw tlioin covered with 
plumage; but tlie talons were still 
there. I still felt the lierce eairer- 
ness for blo(Kl, tin; instinctive desire 
of destroying life, tin; eagernj^^s of 
pursuit, the savage spiiit of Jonc’* 
ness. Still 1 was tin* sullen king of 
the forest ; in every inipnlse of iny 
spirit I nish<‘(l on. As far as iny 
eye could gaze, and if ncnv possessed 
a power (d vision which sinniied to 
give me tine command of the earth, 
I saw clouds rolling in huge piles as 
white as snow, ami wilder than the 
surge" of an uploaded sea. 1 saw the 
marble pinnacles of mountains pier- 
cing through the vapoury ocean like 
tlio \)oiuts of laiiees; I saw the whole 
in.ajesty of the kingdom of the air, 
with all its splendour of cohmriiig, 
its gJitliering tempests* its lioundless 
reservoirs of lin* rain, its f.iMy fo^*”/ s 
of ilse thumler. S'lll I i (j.-iie.! on,- 
tained by iincoirciosis power, and 
filled wiili a Innce jt»y in my new 
Htrengtli. As I aceid<‘iifally pa- i’cl 
overabrotd expanse ol'v apour, which 
Jay calm and sciiooth uiKhn* lh<» me- 
ridian h{*ai]is, I looked dontnvards. 
The sjxu'd of my shadow if swejit 
across the < loud, first cant! fit my eye 
But 1 was in anoihin* moment, strm k 
with sill! Iv<'mii‘r a tonisbinent at 
the shape which bdl lher(‘. It bort; 
tbe complete (niMim* of an e:.gli‘ ; T 
saw tbe broad wiin.'s,the strong form, 
the beak and head framed for ra- 
pine; the flesti iiction ef prey was in 
every movenumt. The Until tiashed 
on im*. ?dy s[)irit Iiad transmigrated 
into the king of tlu! featliercMl race. 
My first sfmsations wma* of the <1: ep- 
est mclanclioly. 1 was to he n pii- 
soner once inon; in tlie form of an 
inferior nature. 1 was still to lie 
exiled froiti the communion of man, 
1 was, for years or Jigt‘s, to he a 
fierce and blood -devouring creature, 
the dweller among mountains and 
precipices, pursued by man, a terror 
to all ll>e beings f»f its nature, stern, 
solitary, haled, and rais(»rable. Yet I 
bad glimpsc^s of consolation. Thougli 
retaining the ruthless impulses of 
iny for(;st state, I felt that my lot was 
now softened, that my fate, was cast 
in a mould of higher capabilities of 
enjoyment, that 1 was safer from the 
incessant fears of pursuit, from the 
fanjirtc. the thirst, tlie wounds, and 
the iucdemency of tins life of tlie 
wildcriicss I felt still a higher allevi- 


ation of my destiny in the sense that 
the very enjoyments, few and lonely 
as they were, whi^ were added to 
riiy existmice, were [iroof that my 
captivity was not to be for ever. The 
rei'ol lections of niy human career 
still mingled with the keen and brute 
im]uj1ses of my present being ; hut 
they were; no longer the. scorpion 
scourges that had once torturi'd me. 
1 remembered with wlnil eager long- 
ing 1 had often looked upon tlie clear 
heavens of Kgypt, and envied every 
liird that I saw soaring in tlie sun- 
shine. 1 remembered how often, in 
even the most siicce>sfnl hours of 
my ambition, I Jnid wished to ex- 
i-hange existence with the ibis that 
1 had seen sporting over tlie banks 
of the Mile, and then spreading his 
sp«‘ckled win ^s, and Hoaung ot.ward 
to tlie Thebais, at a hci'-l*l inactis- 
sible (ii the allow, ibav oft. n had 
1 at. the I'agles which 1 ^taited 

at tlie head *>f my huniine ti. dn li<»ni 
the country ol“ tin* < '-ariiiMcis, muI 
while 1 w’j, idled their Hi'jil into the 
hig.hest region of tlie bliic' and lovely 
almosplu re, saw their plumai;{* turn- 
i d to gold and pnr[ile as they rose 
through the coloured light of the 
clouds, or ))oi^(;d l}icm"(‘I ves in the 
full radiance of tin* sunbeann! Tliis 
didiglit was now fully within iiiy 
p*>ss(‘^sjon, and I enjoyed it to the, 
lull. The me*ie facidry of motion is 
an iiaiMhunice ; but to possess it, with- 
out rest? aint, te have nnlimiUul space 
befivre im* for its exm’cise, and to tra- 
verse it without an extu tion ; to be 
ablt; to speiui with a swiftness snr- 
jiassing^ all human rajiidiiy, to speed 
through a world, and to spiuul witli 
the simple wave of a wing, was a 
new sense, a source of plea'-ure that 
alone might almost have soothed my 
calamity. The beanty of nature*, the 
grandeur of the elemental clianges, 
the contrasted majesty of the muiin- 
tains with tbe living and crowded 
luxuriance of tlie plains be,Iov\% were 
perpetually before my eyi*; and tar- 
dily as they iinpr(»ssed tliernselves 
on my spirit, and oft(‘n as they were 
degrailed and (larkein*d by tlie ne- 
cessities of my animal nature, tliey 
still made their impression. My 
better mind was beginning to revive. 
At length, one day as 1 lay on iny 
poiseil pinions, basking in the sun, 
and wondering at the flood of radi- 
ance tliat from his orb illumined 
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earth and heaven, I lamented with 
aliiiOHt the keenness of liuman re- 
gret, that I was diistitute of the organs 
to make known to man the magniii' 
ceiice ol the powers of er(‘ation, thus 
seen nigh, eloii(lh*.-xs, and serene. In 
this contcnnplation 1 had forgotten 
tliat a tempi*st had ])een gallicM ingin 
llie horizon. It had rapidly advanced 
towards me. It eiivvra})p(‘d me be- 
fore 1 ha<l time to spread my pinions 
and escape from its overwhelming 
ruin. W hen 1 made the aUmnpt, it 
was too late. 1 saw nothing beftire, 
below, or ti!)ove me, but rolling \o- 
Jum(»s ol vapour, which contused 
my vision arul cloijged my wings. 
Lightning b(*gan to shoot through 
the <h*pths of the worhl of clomi. As 
I still struggled li(*rcely to extiicale 
myself, I saw a shape sUinding; in the 
heart of the Ht<»rm. I knew the conn- 
tenanc{‘. It. w.j*^ Azeaei ; still .luful, 
but witli ir'^ eru li(M‘ indigirilion '^one. 
I\iy slsamgth s uik and witlit‘n d be- 
Ion* him. i\ly j)oa Jarful jdnion llag- 
ged, 1 wailed the blow. It was 
lnerc3^ I saw him stretch forth the 
fatal liand again, 'fhe lightnin-g burst 
roimd me. 1 was eiuidopcd in a 
whirl wind of lire, felt one wihl patig, 
and feir no more. 

I awok{^ in tin* midst ofiK liamber 
filled with a ciowd of wild looking 
im'n and women, who, on seeimi ine, 
ojien my eye^, <*ouid not suppress 
tludr w'o!id(’r and joy. TIk*}’ danced 
about tin* chamber with all the 
ticnlaiiojis of barbarian <i{‘h.;ht. As 
I gazed rouml wdili soim‘ nope or 
fear of seeing the nd dify wlni 

Inifl smote im*, my g. ^{ure wa-i mis- 
taken for a (lesire to bieathe the 
op<‘n air. I was e arned towards a 
large easeonent, IVom which a view 
of the country s|)r(‘ad liefore im*. i 
w^as instantly, and for liic lirst tiim*, 
now seiisiiihi that anotinu* chungo 
had come upon me. Where were 
the vast volumes of clouds, on which 
I had floated in such supreme com- 
mands Wluue were the glitteiiiig 
pinnaideN of the mountains, on wdiicii 
1 had for so maii)’^ y<»ar8 looked down 
from a Indglit that made; them dv\ indic 
into spear heads and arrow ])oiiits V 
Where was that broad and golden 
splendour of the sun, on which I had 
f‘»r so many thousand days gazed, as 
if I drank new life from the lustre? 
I now saw before mo only a deep 
and gloomy ravine, feathered with 


pines, and filled with a torrent that 
bounded from the rnarbh* summit of 
the precipice. The tops of the hills 
S''enu‘d to pierce the* heavens, but 
they were a sheet of suihui forest; 
tlie sun was shut out, and hut for a 
golden line that touclied the ridge, 
1 should have forgot ten that lie had 
au existence. 1 Jiad left tlie, region of 
lights and glories; I was now a wing- 
less, ])owerless, (*art)i-tixed thing, a 
helpless exile from the azure pro- 
vinc(*s of the sky. What 1 had be- 
come, I toiled in vain to discover. I 
was changed ; 1 km*w no more ; my 
faculties still retained the impres- 
sions made on them by long haliit; 
and I felt myself involuntarily at- 
tempting to spring forwaril,' and 
launch again upon t!ie bosom of the 
air. But i w'as at length to he fully 
a(‘{pi;d?)t(‘d with the truth. 

‘ ' As tin* ('veiling caiiie on, 1 lieard 
KJ’mils <»f' }.':rn- ;uid wild cjic-, t)i(! 
stm ds of m.;ny voic(*s lO!i^'‘d me, 
e.ad soon alter, the W'omen wlo.ni j 
laid sxO'ii h»dor(*, ru^'iied into the 
chamber, biiiojing n vai ic'ly of oina- 
meiiis and robes, wliicb tlu'vpnt on 
me. A mirror which one 'of them 
held to my tain*, w'ln*n all w'as tnuii- 
])letcd, sliewnnl me tb.it I bad trans- 
migrated into tlu‘ form of n young 
fem lie. I was now' the ibiu;h*^‘r lif 
a (’ircas>ian cbicfiain, i'lu' b; if»g 
whose tofin 1 now' ])()ss(*sscd had 
been memoi abb* for her benot \ , w as 
accordiintly luok('d uj.ou as a tiana- 
surc by her p-uanU'^, t!nd de^line.d to 
be sold to the most i‘\lruvaga:r juii*- 
4*|j«ser. But i'nvy (*vists (wen in tlit* 
moiiiiiains of (’irca'isia ; and a d(*si! 
of opium, administi'i cd by a rival 
b(*aiiry, liad suddenly (*xtiiignislied 
a bargain, w liicli Inul bet'll abt'iidy 
far advanced, wiib an envoy from the 
royal Iiaram of Persia. My parents 
wen* inconsolable, and tlu'y bad lorn 
their garments, and vowed ri'vt'iige 
over me for ibree days. On this 
evening the liorscmeu of the whole 
tribe were to liave assembled for an 
incursion upon the tribe of my suc- 
cessful rival, and to have avi'iiged 
my death by general extermination. 
Wliile all was in suspense, the light 
liad eonie into the eyes of tin* dead 
heaiir)', the colour had dawm*d on 
her cheeks, her lips had moved; and 
her parents, in exultation at llu* hope 
of renewing their bargain, had at 
once given "a general feast to their 
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kinsmen, loaded me with tlieir fa- 
mily ornaments, and invited the Per- 
sian to renew his purchase, and carry 
me without delay beyond thecliaiu*f3 
of future doses of opium. 

“ ‘ "J'he Persian came in full "allop, 
and approved of me for the. posses- 
sion of his lon".bear(led h)r<l; my 
parents embraced me, wept over me, 
protested that I was tin* liiilit oi their 
eyes, and sold me without tlie slight- 
est eeremoiiy. Tliat night I was 
packed up like a hale of (?ajrdistan 
cloth, was Hung on a horse, and ear- 
rie,d far from tlie mountains ot Cir- 
cassia. 

“‘At the Persian court I lived sump- 
tuously, and ill per\)eUiul terror; I 
ate olV dislies of gold, and slept on 
beds fringed with pearl, yet I eiivic*d 
the slave who swept the chamber. 
Every thing round me was distrust, 
discontent, and treachery. My l\n- 
siaii lord was d(‘voted to nu* for a 
niontli ; ami at the end of that time, 
I h»arned from an old f^unale slave, 
that 1 was to he [)oisom*d, as my p!ac<* 
was to l)e supplied by a new fa- 
vourite, and it was contrary to the 
dignity of the court tliat I should be 
s(dd to a subject. My old friend fur- 
ther told me, that the poison was to 
be administered in a pomegranate 
that iiiglit at supper, and ni(;ntioiied 
by what mark I was to know the. fatal 
fruit. ()u tlnit night there was a 
bampiet in the liarain, tlie Moiinrcb 
was beyond all custom courteous, 
and be repeatedly invited me to drink 
])erfumed licpiors, as llu^ highest to- 
ken of liis regard, from Ids own table. 
At length, in a sportive tone, he or- 
dered a dish of pomegranates from 
his favourite garden to he divided 
among the fairest of the fair of the 
harani. My heart sank within me, 
as I heard the sentence of death. But 
1 became only the more vigilant. 
The dish was brought. The fruits 
were Hung by the Monarch to bis 
delighted guests; till at last but twm 
remained. One of them, I saw, was 
the marked one. To have refused 
it, would have argued detection of 
the treachery, and must have been 
followed by certain death. At the 
moment when his hand touched it, [ 
exclaimed that a scorpion had stung 
me, and fell on the floor in agony I 
This produced a momentary confu- 
sion. The Monarch dropped the 
fruit from bis hand, and turned to 


summon assistance. Quick as the 
love of life could urge, me, I darted 
tow^ards the table, and changed the 
places of the two pomegranates. The 
confusion soon subsided, and I re- 
ceived from the hand of the Sofi the 
one \vlii(*h was now next to his royal 
touch. 1 bowed to the ground in 
gratitude, and tasted the fruit, which 
1 praised as tlie. most exquisite, of all 
productions of the earth. The Mo- 
narch, satisfied wdth his performance, 
now put the reiiiaiiiiiig one to his 
lips. 1 saw the royal epicure devour 
it to the last morsel, and observed 
the process without the least com- 
punction ; he enjoyed it prodigiously, 
ill the eonscion^riess that he would 
not enjoy it long, I packed up (W'cry 
jew*»l and e.oin I could gailier in my 
chamlHU* the. moment I left the ban- 
quet, desiring the old slave to liriiig 
me the earliest intelligeiiee of the 
catahtropln\ Aly labours w ere scarce- 
ly completed, wdieii an uproar in the 
palace told me that my pomegranate 
W'HH efleetual. '(‘lie old slave came 
flying in immediately after, saying 
that tdl the physicians of the city had 
been ordered to conn*, to the Soli’s 
chamber; that he was in agony, and 
that there u^erii “ strong suspicions 
of his having been poisoned!” The 
old Nubian laughed excessively as 
she coirimuiiieated lier intelligence, 
and at the same time i'e(*otiiineiided 
my taking advantage of the tuiiudt 
to <»sca[ie. I lost no lime, and we 
fled together. 

Blit as I passed the wdiidow^sof 
the royal chamber, I could not resist 
the impulse to see how his supper 
Biieceeded with him. Climbing on 
my old companion’s shoulders, I 
looked in. He was surrounded by 
a crowd of physitdans of all ranks 
and races, Jews and infidels, all of- 
fering their nostrums ; and all an- 
sw^ered by the most furious threats, 
thatunlet-s they recovered him before 
the night was over, the daw'ii should 
see every one of them w ithout his 
head. He then raved at Ids own 
blunder, which he afipeared to have 
found out in ail points, and cursed 
the hour when he ate poinegramites 
for supper, and was outwdtled by a 
woriian.^ He then rolled in agony. 
I left him yelling, and heard him, 
long after 1 had reacluul the bounda- 
ries of the harani garden. He died 
before he had time to cut off the 
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ptiysiciaus’ [leads. Before dawn he 
was with his forefathers. 

” ^ Tlirouj^h wliat chaiifi^es of life I 
now ran, I reiiinnher but little more. 
All is confused before iriy eyes. I 
became the captive of a Bedoiieen, 
fed his camels, moved the jealousy 
of the diiui^hter of a iieiiriil)oijrin|( 
robber, was earned ofl’ by his wild 
riders in. coiis(*<pieiice, and left to 
perisli in the* heart oF tlie Hedjaz. 
From this horribh^ fate I was res- 
emu), alter days of wandering and 
fainiin*, by a caravan which had lost 
its way, and by strayinp^ out of the 
li^litroad, came to make prize of 
me. Tlie conductor ol the esct»rt 
seized me as Ijis property, fed me 
until I was in due. fulness f<ir the , 
slave market at Astrachan, and sold 
me to a travellini; Indian d(‘aler in 
Angora goats’ hair and. women. I 
was hurrit‘d to the bordm s of tin* 
Ganges, and consigned to the couit 
of a mighty so venMgrj,l)lack as (‘bony, 
and vvitii the strongest reseinhlance 
to ail overgrown baboon. 1 was 
ii(‘Xt the Sultana of a |{ajahpoot. I 
was then the \\'ai(‘r-cMn i(‘r of a 'rur- 
coimm Inn se-stealer ; I was tin* slave 
of a llonnm matron at (Constantino- 
ple, who famished and llogired im* to 
make me; a convert, and when I at 
last owikmI tin* conversion, famished 
and Hogged me to keep nn* to my 
duly. Siu* died, and I was tree from 
the sc( nrg«*, tin* t(*mple, and the 
dungeon. 1 have bul'oue eonfessiou 
morci to inak(‘. ('an tin? ear of tlie 
Indy son of Jehoshaphat, tiu^ wisest 
(rftln* vvis(», lisien to the compacts 
of tin* temptcu’ r’ 'flnj fair spcak(»r 
])aiised ; tin* Uab]>i shrank at the 
words. l>nt tin* dyirig penitent Ix*- 
fore him was no longer an object of 
(‘illter t(*mp}aliou or t(*rror. He 
prcss(*d his hands upon his hosoni, 
bowed his h(*ad, and listened. 

“ Tin* fainting beauty smiled, and 
taking from Inn* locks a rich jewel, 
placed it on the Iniiid of li(*r bean'r. 

‘ My story is at an end,’ said siie. 

* 1 had I>iit one tiial vet to undergo. 
The King of the Spirits of Evil uiged 
me to del?v(*r myself over to him. 
He promised me instant liberty, the 
breaking of my (*arlbly chain, the 
elevation into ihe highest rank of 
earth, the enjoyuieiit of riches be- 
yond the treasures of kings. The 
temptation was powerful ; the wealth 
which you now see round me, was 


brought by hands that might have 
controlled the elements, but I bad 
learned to resist all that dazzled the 
eye. Ambition was not for my sex, 
yet I iiiiglit have at this hour rankinl 
at the b(*ad of the race oF woman ; 
a spell was within my power, by the 
simple uttering oF which, I might 
liave sat on a throne, tlie noblest 
tlirone. at this hour upon earth. This, 
to(», 1 resi>ted. ]?ut the more over- 
wlndmiiiij femjitalion w'as at hand; 
the King oF Evil stood before im* in 
a garb of splendour im»x|)reshible, 
and oficred to make me the jvos- 
sessor of all the sc'crets of magic, 
lie raised upon the earth vi'-ions of 
the most bewitching lieauty; lie Idled 
these halls with shapes of llie most 
dazzling l)rightn(*ss ; he touc.iied my 
ey(*s, and I saw^ tin* secrets of oiln*r 
worUU, the p(*ople of the stars, the 
graideur of tin* mighty regions that 
spread above tliis cloudy dwelling 
and prison of man. I'ln* temptation 
was b(*yond all lesistance, I was «u 
tin? [mint of \ ieiding, vv hen L saw the 
Spirit of Evil suddenly wuirhe as if 
an arrow' had shot through him; his 
brightness instantly grew’’ dim, his 
strength witlnMcnl, and <?ven while 1 
gazed, he sank into tin* (*artli. Where 
lie had stood, I saw notliiiig hut a 
foot-print, marked as if the sod had 
borne lin*; but anotber form arose. 
I kiH*w' Azrael ; his conntenain*e had 
now lost ad its ten ors. Ih* told me 
tluit my trials weye eonie to their 
conclusion. Tliat guilty as 1 was, 
!uy last allegi.inci* to the tempter 
W'as lirokcn ; that the decree had 
goin* foirh for my release, and that 
tlii^ night I was to inhaliit a form of 
clay im iiior(*.’ '1 in* llaldd li'^fened 
in holy fear to the language of tho 
wearied sjiirit, and for a while w’as 
absorl*(‘d in supplication, lie then 
n*peaied the piayers for the dying 
hours of the daughters of Israel. 

“ ‘ It was for this that I summoned 
you, sou of Jehoshaphat,’ said the 
sinking form. ‘ It was to soothe 
my last hour on earth with the 
sounds of holy things, and to fill my 
dying ear with the wisdom of onr 
fatln*rs. So shall my chain he g(‘rjtly 
divided, and the hand oF tin* angel 
of d(*alh h*ad me through the valley 
of darkness, without irc.iding on the 
thorns of pain.' The Uabbi knelt, 
and prayed more fervently. But lie 
was roused by the deep sigh of the suF- 
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ferer. ‘ Now, pray for ineiio longor/ 
wero her words ; ‘ pray for the poaro 
of Jerusalem.’ Tlie llahbi prayed 
for the restorat'n)n of Zion. As Jiis 
prayer arose, he heard it ccIkmmI by 
voices of sweetness ilint sank into 
his soul. He looked upon tin* couch ; 
the sulFerer was (lea<l ; hut llie vstnig- 
gle of death had not disturbed a 
feature. Sh«» lay still lovely, and he 
knew that the fetter of the spirit had 
been loosed for ever, and that the 
trial had been etided in mercy. He 
rose t(t <*ail the fittendants to watch 
by the dead, hut the. halls were 
empty. H(^ then turn(‘d to th<3 
porch, and ponderini>- on tlie ways 
of destiny, set his fare in aw4‘ and 
sorrow towards his *>wn home. He 
look(*d back once mor<', hut w here 
was tlie porc'h throiigli whicli lie hud 
BO lately ])'issed ? Where was the 
stately niausioii iiseU V All before llie 
ey <* \‘i as ih e < i i m a n {1 y e 1 1 o w^ e \ ] >a ns<» of 
W(M‘ds that eo\ er.s ihe loot of l lehrou. 
Hf looked around him —he saw hut 
the Jieaihy sides of the Idll, wiili 
the ciiy on its brow; lie lo<)k<‘d be- 
low hiin~“b(‘ saw in^t the eudle.-s 
rau£r<* of fei tile ])laiu that is lost in 
tlu^ d('s(‘it; abo\(? Iiim, ali w’as (In? 
blue gloiy id luidnitilit. Tin* pala<*e 
was air. Hail In* bemi in a tranee ? 
Had In* sei*u a visimi ? Had a wain- 
ing been »iven t<i him in a dream ?. 
Wiio knowi'thV liut is ii in>t r**- 
corded in the Ixxik of th«' Inmsc* iif 
Jelioshaphat; wlm shall tell? (fo, 
thou who readi'st, and learn wis- 
dom. Are not ail things dust raid 
air 

Some of the traditions allow’ a 
mud) more extensive transmigra- 
tion. The ln*atis(? 7j*tlia.r claims the 
privilege, <»r admits the punishment, 
for it may be either, of traiisniigra- 
tiiig no less than a thousand limes ; 
on these grounds: — VMien the great 
Judge causes the soul of a inan to 
transmigrate, it is generally bei*ause 
it lias not prosperi*d, or done gooil, 
in its former state. It is then that 
the soul is torn from one existence 
and planted in the form of another ; 
and this is called the ** changing of 
the place.” On the third change, it 
receives a new' appellative, and this 
is called the changing of the name.” 
A more marked stage is the alter- 
ation to a new form, with a conse- 
quent altmation of all the objects, 
pursuits, and faculties ; this is called 
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the " changing of the W'ork.” But, 

“ how' often,’' aska the ti eatise, may 
those changes take place ? To one 
thousand times,” is the answer. 

But this singular doctrine is urged 
still further, and is maile to compre- 
hend even the fallen angels. Tlie 
treatise Tuf haravz dedar(*s, that, 
as it is not the will of Providence 
that any Jew should he lost; and the 
coniniand of circum<*ision was given 
to Ahrahiim ; the resource of trans- 
migration W’as devised for the as- 
sisumee of those w'ho might neglect 
that e^^en rial rile ; as ilius, instead of 
being utterly cast bn lb, they w'ere 
to he only teni]>orarily si'parated 
from tlie chosen ])(*()pl(*, being s(*nt 
to transmigiiite throui;h a ^elit‘sof 
biidies, until tlu.'i;* due ])urilicatioii 
should he ai'cmupiislu'd. L pon the 
discovi‘ry of this p^ovi.•^o, the treatise 
t4-lls us, that the fallen aegeN, cou- 
eeiving llu‘n:‘'civ (*s uot much uor^e 
than an uncircumcised Jew, laid 
tlieir claim tv) a similar juivil'ge. 
Samuiael and his f-eventy ])riijc'. h 
pit aded ilieir caiiM*, on tlie ground, 
that as tln*y wen* llie wmk ol i rea- 
lioii iiot^le.ss than the sor.s of Alua- 
ham, tln*y, fallen as they might 1 e, 
des<*rved tin? saiin* consideiation. 
“ Fill- wdiat liad Ahraiiam doi.e, that 
In* shoti’.d he pndened to h(‘ingH 
miginally so much his sup* riors 
Tin* answ'er was, that the ji Ui i.-irelds 
.merits liad (*nlitled him to this pi i- 
vilege ; “ that he* had gone into tin? 
lire of tin* (’h.iUleaiis,” to ]}iov4‘ his 
zeal, which W'as more than Saiomerl 
ami his seventy piimu s Inn! i \ t r 
thought of doing, "J'lie appru-atiou 
was closml by a summary l ominand, 
that it should rot he K peated. ‘‘ Ye. 
have not hallow'(*d my wor<ls; ilierc- 
fore sjieak no iiion*, good or had.” 

When wi? ri»a<l those, ]n*rvmnions 
of Scripture, w'hich seem to he en- 
gendered of the most wdlful igno- 
rance, ami the, blindest infatuation, 
we may well ac<?oiint for the ear- 
nestness with which the apostolical 
writers warned the Christian world 
against the traditionary sjiirit of the 
Jews, against the “ old wives’ failles,” 
the entangled genealogies, and tlie 
endless mysticism. We here have 
Bpecimeijs of the wisdom of the proud 
and stubborn generation wdiich re- 
jected the Messiah, and, with the 
oracles of divine truth in their hands, 
actually loved the false, the extrava- 
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jyant, and tJie trifling. Wcj may well 
understand the force of tiie caution 
against “will worship/* and pr)iiig 
into things of which no knowledge 
has been vimclisafrd to man, tiie, na- 
ture of angels, ami the, transactions 
of Heaven ; wt? see here the lantastic 
humilily, the !incalle<l-for luoriilica- 
tion, the iinaulhm izi*<l liouiage to the 
living saints or tlje dead. It is Jiot 
less palpable, that tJie ])ropeiisiiy to 
load Siriptural truth wiih huinaii 
iiiventiohs, has been the charucteiis- 
ti(* of th<* comiplioii of (du istiaiiity, 
not less than oi ,iii(l.ii><ui ; and that 
Home may \ie, at this hour, iti legt'ii- 
dary cxtraAau.uice, the worsiiipjiing 
of angels, the pi ay ms for thoM‘, spii its 
who are h^jond all Juiman inteixeii- 
tion, tlM» Jiomage to the saints and 
martyrs, tlie. useh'ss and fri\ol<»us 
mirarles, and the misty,- l-uctuaiing, 
and irreveriMit doctriniss suggest ^'d 
for their supjjort, with t;ie wi blest 
and most woithierjs fabrications of 
the Uahian*a. 

Like all Ori’Uital wiitinga on theo- 
logy, the llahhiiiical traditions dis- 
CU-s laiiody the i-loiies, woiiders, 
and delights of tlu^ fmiue stat«». 1 ’lm 
Sacred Scriptur<*s, written for higher 
pitrposes than curiosity, or the imliil- 
g(‘nce of an extruxagant imagination, 
are neatly sileiil on the subj(*cr, ]>ro- 
btihly fiami th(^ dcuAhle reason, that 
stifliclent groundi* are laid down for 
virtue xvirliout this detail of its re* 
wards, and that human taculiies are 
still hut leehlx lilted to compiAdieiid 
till* (h velepement, wen* it m.ide. 
Yet ev<‘;i they are not xvithont indi- 
cations of tin*, ]»eruiiar spm ies of 
happiness reserved foi the immojtal 
spiiir. Yliey give u.s stalemcijis of 
tin*, tmnper in which Ihiiadi'-e will be 
enjoyed, the cotnhinatiou of luxe, 
giatilud<», adoration, ardour of spirit, 
and activity of powers, whhh will 
constitute the piirifled nature; and 
wliich, if it exi«t(‘d on earth, would 
make earth itsidf, with all its iuch»- 
meticieH of nature, and anxieties of 
circumstance, almost a Paradise. 
And, in those declarations, they c»x- 
liibit the saine wisdom, and the saino 
sublime simplicity, which character- 
ise the visible operations of Provi- 
dence ; for they give us the principle 
of happiness, without eiiibarrassing 
118 with the details : they give us an 
incitement to the vigorous perform- 
ance of our human duty, by suggest- 


ing a magnificent and various future, 
yet of which neither the magnifi- 
cence is suffered to dazzle, nor the 
variety to distract, the mind. 

Put the famous treatise Nishmath 
Chdjim settles all ipiestions at once, 
according to the wisdom of the sons 
of Solomon. After announcing that 
tlierc* an; seven regions, or dwellings, 
ill the place of evil, for iJic puiiish- 
ineiit of ilu? wicked, it cheers the 
Hue beli**V(‘r, by tidling him thatPa- 
raiiii-e is similarly partitioned, and 
(Mpially large. The discovery is made 
in the form of a commission, din*cted 
by the llahbi (lamaliel to the. ilahbi 
Jtdiosclia ben Levi, a renowned name 
in tlu* lei* endary world, for the pur- 
pove of dcci<iher whether any of the 
ilijun ((.leiiiiles, or lalidels) are in 
Par*ulb‘.e, ar:<l whether any of llie 
ciiildreii of Israel are in hell. Tiie 
angel of death bears tin* commissjon 
to I hi* Ibtbhi, and t!u3 i'al)hi sets «>fit 
immedi.itely on inquisition. The 
rt'Miit t>f his inve.^tii'alion is, that 
Pararlise cont dos si‘Vi‘ti houses, or 
geiK'ial j ec(*ptii»*lcs ftn* the hii*«srijh 
'I'ho ’muses ar** unque'-tionahly 
adaj>l('<l for a laiire popni itioii ; for 
each home is twelve* times t(*u thou- 
sand miles lo; and txvidve times 
ten thousand miles hroud, or IiM),no() 
milts sqnart*. lie then i)vuct*eds to 
report tai t!;(‘ir distimnions. 

1 'he tir^t fr.uds tin* first gate 

of Paredise, anti is inhahitefl h> con- 
verts fn>m the Inlitlels, wliti havo 
voliintaiiiy t‘mbr;;cctl the .lewish 
faith. I'lit* walls a,e of glass, and 
tin* timb( is cedar, lb* proposed to 
give aecuiacy to Ids sr.atemciit, by 
aclu.aliy mea*‘U ieg tl’c extent. Put 
Iht* c<#nxerts, pro}>ahIy jealous of Jiis 
Mjpt'rior sai:c tjiy,and etmeeix im; that 
he wins about to t'ji’et them, bt*ti:an 
to olb r opposition. i'’ortunatt*ly, Oha- 
diah the proph«»t, their superintend- 
ont saint, happtudiig to he on the 
spot, he renionstratt‘tl witli them, and 
the measurt'ineiit was siifteretl to 
go on in peace. The second house 
trouts llu^ second gate of Paradise. 
Its walls are of silver, and its beams 
cedar. It is inhabited by those who 
have repented, and they are superin- 
tended*by a ])eniteut; Manasseh, the 
son of Hezi»kiah, is set over them. 
The third lumse is ojiposite to the 
third gate, is built of silver and gold, 
and is inhabited by Abndiaiii, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with all the Israelites who 
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came out of Egypt, and all that were 
iu iho dpsert. In this heuNo, also, 
dwell David, Solomon, and all the 
other sons of David, with the excep- 
tion of Absalom. Hut those do not 
comprehend Uie whole Jiahitancy of 
this well-stocked luni^e. It contains, 
in addition, the whole succession 4>f 
the kings of Judah, with tlie excep- 
tion of Manasseli, who, as we have 
already seen, is <H*ciipied in govern- 
ing the second hou^e. At the hea<l 
of this dwelling art‘ Moses and Aaron. 
I’Jie llahiu now, obser\ ing that this 
household possessed a gis'at (|uantit.y 
of handsome furniture, gold and sil- 
ver pUile, i'^c., and that the ciiainhtus 
wert5 ))i4)vided witli beds, conches, 
and <*and1esticlvs *>t pcails and dia- 
monds, asketl David ilie purport of 
this opulence. “ These*, said |)avi<I, 
“are for tin*, children of the world 
from whom y<ni cainc.” I'he Jlabbi 
then erujuin'd whether any of the, 
Gentiles, or of tin* childr(‘ij of llsau, 
were there* ? “ None,” was th<* aii- 

8W<*r, “ VVliat(*ver good they may do, 
is rewarded in the world; but their 
linitiiral destiiiy is lieJl.” But e\ery 
one who is wi<*ked among the <diil- 
(Ireii of Israel, is puntslu'd’irt his 
lif^'tiine, Iml obtains the life to conn* ; 
as it is written — “ lb* repayeth those 
that hate l»im.” 

The fourih lioust* fronts the ftmrth 
gate of Paradise*, and is built, as lie' 
first man was IVaiiu'd, in ])criVction. 
Tt is built wiib oil-ti ce ( ob ve ) wo(*d. 
Brit why is it thus built r Ih'catisr* 
the bousr* is built for the habit. itiou 
of tiio pi»rl^ctly righteous, and tlH*ir 
earthly days wen* liiftor, liki* tb.c <;il- 
tree, J’Ijp Hfdi Imrfst* is biiill of 
silvr'r, fun* gold, and ciy^ta): 

the river (jlihro! Ilow.s tlirouiili tlie 
midst of it. 'f'be hasnewoik is of 
gob! and silcm*, with mIi odour far ex- 
ceeding that of lA'banon wood. I'he 
roTiclies arc* alsr» more costly than 
those of tl)(^ oth(*rs ; l)i*ing formed of 
gold, silver, spice, and scarlet and 
blue silk, vvliich was woven by b've; 
aud also ciiiiison silk, and the tinest 
linen, and cbnh of goals’ hair, which 
Wa» woven by angels. In this bouse 
ddrplt l\1<‘ssiaii beu Da\id, and lllias 
of bb*ssed memory; and to th#cliam- 
ber with pillars of silver, and carpets 
of scarlet, where Mr's.siab especially 
dwells,^ with". Elias j)erjn*tual!y de- 
claring tp him — “ Be at eas<» ; for the 
•^lif&ia nt hand, when thou art to 
re4i'»fm*^ Israel,’’ Moses, Aaron, Da- 


vid, and Solomon, with the kiugB of 
Israel, and of tlie house of David, 
come on liie second and lifth day 
every iveek, and also on every Sab- 
bath and festival, to lament with him, 
and comfort Jdm, saying — “Be at 
case, rely on Heaven, Vor the end is 
at hand.” 

But the fourth day of the week is 
rpserv<*d for a diirer<*iit as.senjblagp. 
On this day, Korali and his company, 
with I-hitliaiiand Ahirain, < 01110. to him, 
and ask — “ VVIn‘n will he tin* end of 
tvliatis wonderful ; and u In‘H shall we 
be raised from death, and sullcred to 
come out of the abyss of tlie earth?” 
And duly they Jiear tin* sann* scornful 
answer — “ f*o lo y(»ur fathers, and 
ask them.” 'fliis an.sw(*r i.s <h*cisive : 
tli<*y are ovi‘rwhelme(i ivith shrmie, 
shrink, and disapp(*ar. Two hous(»s 
remain ; but dcsi ription has l)ef*n ex'- 
hfiii^ti'd, and they s(‘em to lx? yet 
<‘ithcr iiirnle(jn«itt’ly finished, or inadc'- 
qiiatidy lilleil. J'be sixth is for those 
who liave ligidly vvalKed in the yialh 
of the <*ommainlnu*nrs ; tlie s<‘venth 
for tliose who died, whether of sor- 
row for tlx* national sins, or imxKa*nt 
and undue \ iciims, svv(‘;)ta\v{iy in the 
times of national calamity. 

But among tlx* po.-seNsors of Pa- 
radise*, iixiependmitly ui the greai 
histoii(‘ chaiMcttu’s of tlic lace of Is- 
rael, tlx'i** are ranks, dllleiing in 
dignity according to their iii(‘riis, or 
the circunist ••lO’cs 01 ’ Their lives 01 * 
'j i;e 'ir.st ordt r cm>si..fs of 
lhos(* who sulicrt‘<i dcr.Tli for l.he Jio- 
mmr of their Law^ and Tialion, h}^ 
tlx? hands <*f Inlidci iiOvernnx*nls ; 
s!jch as the Kabhi AKkifia and ids 
disciph s, wlio were put t<i death by 
the Bom.ni aul.hoiilie^. I'lx* second 
Older consisis of those wlio have 
h(*(‘ii (iiovMK (1 at sea. J’iie third, of 
tlx* famous Rahhi P»cn Smcai and 
Ills tiisci|jh‘s ; tlx* fourth, of those 
on w hom the Shekinah, or ghuy, has 
desceixled ; the fifth, of true p(*iii- 
teiits, wlio rank with the jieifec'lly 
righteous; the sixth, of tbosi? wliu 
have in*\er inarrii'd, yet have lived a 
life of purity ; tlm bevemh,.of those 
in liiiinhh? life, who liave constantly 
oxercisecl themselves in the Bible, 
and tlx? study of ibe Misliua, atid 
liave liad an honest v<x*ati()n. For 
each order there is a diKtinct abode. 
'I'he highest order is that of tlie mar- 
tyrs for the Law, the order of Akkiba 
anti his disciples. 

TJie decorations ossigned to those 
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fortunate classes are various ; yet as 
even the Rabbinical imagination cvan 
invent nothing finer than gold and 
jewels, the diversity is not marked 
with suHicient distinctness to gratify 
Kniopean tast<». All, liowever, is in 
the true OrifMitiil piidusion, llabbi 
Jehoscha, still tin* gj eat autliority for 
fifipranmndam* aiV«iirs, relates, ac- 
cording to liie JolUut S.'h'nnnni^ 

“ That at the two rnby gaU*s of 
Paradise, stand sixty liimvs iVji tiioii- 
sand spirits niinisterinu*, and tliat 
the; 4*ountenanc(» of eaeh 4>f tleeia 
sliines tin* brightness of tlu* (ir- 
inannojt. On tlie arri\;d oi' ()iie of 
tlie righteous from Lhirdi, those spi- 
rits surrountl him, ri'cei-j' him with 
due. Iionours, strip him tif Ijis irrasi'- 
clotlies, arid r<i]je Jiiiii in no les'j 
eigiit garnunits of <*louds of glory. 
They n(‘x! pu* upon hi*' In' id tuaj 
crowns, one of ]>('ar'Kan<l diaimouK, 
and the other of jjnia* u'oid, ami j>ut 
eiglit. inyiih Inanch ^s iiUo Id-^ hamls. 
They then sirj' a rhoru'. of ])rai‘'<! 
round him, ami bid him !j*o nml eat 
his bremi in joy I "['hey next lead him 
to springs of water, inargim'd with 
idghr hundred spcides ot ros<‘s ami 
myrrh, when* to each of the righteous 
is as^iiiiied a separate canopy from 
the lieal, or the p!.‘iid<mr, or Imth. 
Prom the sprimjis tlow lour i i\ ei of 
milk, w iiu‘, balsam, and lumey. d he 
cam)pi(*s «ir(* ci o\\ m'ti llgiiled by 
pearN, eacli of 'vhiidi f'i\i‘s a t' Ut 
ct[ijal to that <d’ the plaiiet enus. 
V mlm' every canopy is laid a table 
of pearls and precnius stones. Aiid 
over the lieacl of mieh lio. m* a roup 
of ang(*ls, wlio say to Ijiin, “(Jo now 
ami eat honey u itli joy, becjiu>e llum 
ha^l sludieal the Paw, and exeicised 
lliysidf theia in ; :iml go and diink 
tlui wine wiiich is j>ie-.er\etl I'lam) 
the six day - of the ( 'M‘atio]j.’’ 

Among tin* ri/liteou--, tin* least 
]iamiso>m; aia* like ,Josr[)h and ll.d»- 
I)i Jochanau (who w.is celehrated 
for his beauty.) uight comes 

then* ; and then* also the process of 
b( auty and beatificalioii is a malt(*r 
of a few ho’irs. lu the time of the 
first watch, tlu* righteous becomes 
an infant of Paradise, ])asses into 
tl»e place when* tlie spirits of infants 
are, and fi*els all the joyonsuehS be- 
longing to infaney. In .the second 
watch, "lie starts into Paradisaic 
youth, passes into the dwelling of 
the youthful spirits, and enjoys tlieir 
pursuits and pastimes. In the third 
watcli, he entt;rs into the state o? 
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Paradisaic manhood ; his perfection 
is complete, and he is thenceforth 
master of all the faculties and enjoy- 
ments of the region of happiness. 

Paradise, too, retains its old su- 
premacy over all gardens, from its 
abundance of trees, of which the 
Rabbins give it no Jess than eighty 
times ten thousand species in each 
of the (juarters of this famous sjiot 
of c<*lcstial luirticnltiire. Angels in 
abundance arc also provided, either 
to cultivate or to admire them; for 
tlu*re arc in each quarter, 

Ihiating a!)onl,or guarding the fruit. 
'l’h(' tre(? of life stands there, with 
iis brauclu's covering the whole ex- 
t<*iit. of l\iradise, and with fruits 
suitable to all the various tastes of 
the righteous, for they have five 
hundred thousand several flavours. 
S<*\en clouds of glory sit above it, 
ami at every wimi which shakes it, 
tin* fragrance ])ass(!s from one end 
of tiu* worbl to the other. I'lie. <iis- 
eiples of tlu* Sag(‘s tire .])eculiarly 
fa\oured, for tlu‘y have tiu*ir espe- 
cial seal-* alIott<‘il under this tree. 
I'iieir meiir is, to have prrdbundly 
sfu'died, and elo((Ui*ntly" explained 
the Law. 

iV large portion of the Rahbinictil 
writings is fdled with those desvaip- 
tions of lavish and fanciful beauty, 
but deformed with extravagancies, 
which oiVeml even against the wdld- 
iM’vs of I'^a'-lern fiction. TIkj light 
widch supplies the place of sun to 
tin* righteous, oc(‘upies a large space 
in the description, 'i'ln*. treatise 
tliith llukhiidvshy aftc‘r saying that 
the extent of the gtardeii is immense, 
states, that there staml.^'iii the <*entre 
a vast Ia\t*r, tilled with flew from the 
Jughesi c«‘!estial region: and iij* its 
<‘coin* stands a light incapable of 
being eclipsed or obscur(*d, it being 
of the nature of that W'hieh was ori- 
ginally givmi for the use of Adam, 
and by which he w'as enabled to see 
at a glance from one end of the 
world to the other. Rut the ground 
in the neighbourhood of this prodi- 
gious luminary conduces partially to 
Piis result, as it is an entire pave- 
ment of precious stones, each of 
Avhich gives a light brilliant as that 
of a burning toreb ; the whole form- 
ing an iilu ruination of indescribable 
lustre. 

It is obvious, that in their inven- 
tions, the IVadiiionists had no reluo 
tance to borrow from tlie written 
letter. They scmzc just enough ot the 
“ri X 
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farts of Scripture to form a frame- 
work for the liction, and over tliis 
they flourish their rambliiifl^ and le- 
gendary conceptions. But as tJiey 
borrow largely, so tlu;y liau? been 
prodigally borrowed from. TJh* Ro- 
mish doctrines of supen*rogation, 
purgatory, and individual iiiterees- 
fdoii, are not tli(‘ work ol Rome 
alone; tb(*y are as old as the Rab- 
l)ins; and tlie only merit which the 
Romish adopters can claim is, that 
of having turned a play of imagijia- 
tioii into a principle of practice, 
made a rambling tenet a proiitablo 
dogma, and fabricated dreams and 
visions into a source of the deepest 
corruption that ever violated the 
simplicity of religion, r<^volted hu- 
man reason, and staiiu'd the fee.ble 
purity of the human heart. Jn tlie 
JSismatk Chnjim, \Vi\ are told, that 
the Rabbi AkKiba, their great doe- 
tor, one day as lie was going t4) be 
present at the burial of oih‘ ot ids dis- 
ciples, was surprised at the sight of 
a being with tbe shape of a man, 
running tvilh an enormous ])ile of 
wood on his shoulders — yt t lunning 
tvilli the speed of a horse. 'Hie com- 
passionate Jl^d)bi stopped his eeh»- 
rity, and perceiving that In* was hu- 
man, asked him why he was con- 
demned to this singiilar labour, adil- 
ing, “ that lie ])iL’i<*d him so much, 
that if he wevt^ a slat e, and his mas- 
ter would !)('. content to sell him, he 
himself would be the ]mrciiaser, in 
order to free him from this severity 
of toil; or, if bis poverty wen‘ the 
cause, that he would glte. him some 
o[)porlunily of obtaining Avu^altli.” 
TJie man listened, but tvitli wild im- 
patience; lie struggled to break 
away, but, awed by llie power of tJie 
great Akkiba, he could not move; 
from the spot. At length he btirst 
into a passionate cry, iinj)loring that 
lie rniglit be suflercd to go on, and 
fly over the world, bearing his me- 
lancholy burden, Tbe Rabbi was 
astonished, but be now began to per- 
ceive that he was conversing with a 
being not of this world, and shunly 
demanded, “Art thou manor devil?*’ 
The unfortunate being in agony ex- 
claimed, “ I have past away from 
earth, and now my eternal portion is 
to carry fuel to the Great Fire'* The 
startled Rabbi asked what act of his 
life could have plunged him into this 
dreadful calamity ? The criminal an- 
bwmd; tliat be bad been a collector 


of the public taxes, and had abused 
his oJUee, by favouring the rich and 
oppressing the poor. The next ques- 
tion was, whether he had ever heard 
ill his ])lacc of punishment, that there 
was any remeuly for his guilt ? The 
condemned now began to be impa- 
tient, through fear of increasing bis 
punishment by delaying bis task, and 
eagerly implored the Rabbi to let 
him go. At length, acknowledging 
that he liad Inward of one redemp- 
tion, naiuel}^ that if he had a sou, 
Avho could stand forth in the congiai- 
gatioii,and there say tliejn ayer ol tlie 
Synagogue,l)eginning with “ Blessed 
be the blessed Loni,” he might be 
delivered from bis sentence. Oil bis 
being asked, whether be bad a sou ? 
lie answered that he did not know; 
that lie bad bdt bis widow wlimi she 
was about to ba\e a ebibl, but that 
bo now could not know wln‘tber it 
was a son or ;i dangbter; or, if a 
h(»n, wluMber bo was> sniVicimitly in- 
stnu-tcil ill the l.ius". 'To tlie furtlier 
i'lKjuin', wlieni bis family wme to 
lie found ? lie an^wmed, that bis 
own name was Akkiba, bits wife’s 
Susiniia, and bis city Aldu(‘a. Tlie 
mail was now suJfercd to recoiu- 
meiice bis learful race again. And 
the beiunolent Rabbi began* a pil- 
gi image from eity to (diy, until ho 
iound tiie due ])liic(^ Tlieie bi‘ en- 
ipiireil for the dwelling of the bus- 
ban<l. Blit be seems to Inive been 
unpopular among lli^■ eounlryinen, 
for ilie geiieial answer to the Rabbi 
was, “ alay Ids bones ]>e liruised in 
bell.” Tin' ]>erj)lexed enquirm- now 
attempted to ascertain tin* fate of 
the widow, but she ap])eared to be 
scarcely more forlmiatc than her 
liiisband ; lor tlie riqily was, “ Let her 
name be rooted out of the, world.” 
His sole resource now was tbe son ; 
and of him the answer was not much 
more favourable. “ He, was not cir- 
euincised, bis parents having bad no 
regard to tbe ( -ovenanl.” 

But the Rabbi was not to be re- 
pelled; be discovered tlI(^ boy at last, 
took him to his lionie, found him a 
preternatural dunce, into whom tlie 
JiHw could not bj" possibility make 
way; and was driven to a fast of forty 
days, wliich by divine aid at length 
aeconqilished tbe task of tenebing 
him the Alphabet. After this his 
education advanced to the extent of 
reading the prayer Shema, (Deut. 
Vi. 4.) The Rabbi now brought for- 
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ward his pupil, the prayer of spiritual 
liberation was ri'cited, and in that 
hour tlie lather was freed from his 
task, lie soon after appeared to the 
Riil)bi in a dream, saying, “ May the 
re^t ot Paradises he lliy portion, be- 
eaiis(* thoii hast n^si'ued me from the 
piiiiislimeni of 'J'lien the Uabbi 

burst ont into rejoieings, and refX'at- 
ed a holy Jiymii in honour of the 
a<*hii‘V(‘nient, 

Tin* only distinction l)et\veen lliis 
])ioiis ]>ei iormance, and tJie (*xpb>its 
ot ]jit( r limes, is in llie ]>enance. It* 
lie' {v i!>l»] AkKiba liad done his I’lUr- 
woik at Poni(‘ insteml of at 
.;.‘insaiem, he wmiid iiavi*- made 
(iiliei s last insL(‘ad of mortifying liiin- 
: eif, and ]j<' wonid iiave* put. a liaml- 
f.ome sum iiilo liis jm.se for inas'^es 
ami in<bilL;eni es, iiisiead of iinaini- 
l)eiiiig himself wh!i ho'^jiitalily to 
the lardy ^abject of cii ^ umeision. 

SoiiH' ol iljosi* stories are j)nl>iicly 
Imuided on ihe taels ol tin' .Jewish 
]i.‘iseciilions, dnanj!! the historian 
wlio \,'<nild latvv* them in tlieir j)re- 
' eat slate, (m anihoi iiy, wonhi tread 
njMfii sij}>j'i‘r\ uro(iini. heaiise 

S(tn/n'ih (ti i.'i\es tlie following ae- 
eoimi (»r the origin of tin' celebiated 

]>;}(»]’. tr'ohai. 

Tin* bahhis .Jehiid.i, Isean j and 
ei'imeon were con v ei '-inv, vvhmx 
o'imd'i Inni (.erirn, a (on\ cn, came 
to Them. On Jehiida.':. oii'.er\ ing that 
til'* K(»mans ext-eiled in iiiiihlings 
m.d ])nhlu' Viork., that they Inul 
ercrled nl.^'k(‘^^, bridjgi's, and batlis, 
tin* l(;d,‘bi Sliimeon contesTed their 
merit, hy saying that I hey laid dom» 
those tilings with s(*liish or cornjpL 
ohji'cls. 'J’hr convert was elearly 
onworthy of ln*aring so much wis- 
dom, for In* carri(*d tin' com t‘rsaiion 
to the Impel ial ear, and senteiire 
soon followed, that tin* llahbi wlio 
laid spoken contemptuously ot tlie 
reigning jn>\ver sbould be slain, and 
the Ivabhi wlio liad kejit silence 
should Ixi banished, while the lau- 
datory Uabbi should be jiromoted. 
On tills aniiouncemeiiL the ilabbi 
Shinu'on, tlic chief culprit, lied witli 
Ids son, and tlicy hid ihcmsidvi's in 
tin*, school. Ills wife bringing them 
hrinid and water e\ ery day, But the 
pursuiLln*coniiiig <*Ios(% and Shimeon 
observing to bis son, wfth more truth 
tiiau gallantry, that women were 
somewhat light-minded, and that the 
Homans iniglit tease bis wife into 
disco veriug the place of their retreat, 


he determined to put this casualty 
out of lier power, by hiding in a cave. 
There they must how'ever have met 
with a fate as evil as the Iloiiiaii 
sword, for they were on the point of 
famine ; when a fruit-tree and a 
spring were created for tlieir sup- 
j)ort." Here, whether for comfort, 
concealment, or saving tlieir clothes, 
they undressed themselves, sat up 
to the ne(‘k in sand, and spent the 
day in study. At the time of prayer, 
however, they recollected the de- 
corums of their law, dressed them- 
'•(‘!\ 4 ‘s, jierformed their service, and 
tiu‘n bviil aside their clothing once 
niori*. At tlie end of twelve years 
of this life of iiaki‘diu*bs and learn- 
inu, thii piophet I'^lias stood at the 
eutrance, of the cav<*, and cried aloud, 
“ W ho will U‘ll the son of .lochai that 
the ihnjTi»ror is dead, and his decree 
is coinc to aii end 'flu*!! went out 
tin* Rabbi Sliimeon and his son. But 
their htudii**^ had rendered tliein un- 
lit for the (‘asy morality of the world 
ihtvi wiiii h they were re-entering. 
They saw mankind as busy as ever 
with their worldly affairs, ploughing 
and trading, jmrsuiiig wi'alth, pas- 
sion, and j>li*asur<*. They instantly 
exciainii'd, Behold a race of evil ! 
bi‘hohl a jieojiU* wlio neglect (‘ternal 
things !” Their words were fearful, 
iuit their effect was more fearful still, 
for, wh.Htever they denounced, or 
\vh;ile\er obji'ct fell beneath their 
indignant glance, was instantly con- 
sumed with ilame. But this dis- 
cipiiiH* would have thinned mankind 
too rapirll} to be snlfered long. A 
voici* came forth from tlie clouds. 
“ Are yi* conn* out only to destroy 
till* world ? Return to your cave.’* 
The liermits were not disobedient to 
till' liigh admonition. They returned 
To ilu'ir solitude, and tliere abode a 
whole y(‘:ir. At the i*nd of that pe- 
riod, the Rabbi Shimeon lifted up his 
voi<*e, and said, “ bA en in hell the 
wicked are piinisbed but twelve 
mouths.” This remonstrance was 
graciously listened to. The voice 
was heard again, coniinanding that 
they sliould come forth from the cave. 
They now came forth, restraining 
tln,*ir wrath at tlu^ incorrigilile worJd- 
linessuf man, and shutting those fiery 
eyes whose glances consumed aR 
that they fell upon, like flashes of 
lightning. TJiey suffered the world 
to take its own way, they took theirs; 

tiud thenceforth lived in popularityi 
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ate their bread in peacc» and escaped 
the turbulent life and thaiiklesH death 
of those who trouble themselves with 
the morals of their iHOghbours. But 
their sojourn in the cave was not 
unproductive; for their wise heads 
and industrious lingers produced the 
famous treatise, Zuhar, 

With those conceptions of the 
power of man and angels, it may be 
presumed that the llabhins liave not 
neglected the space ollered to the 
imagination in the kingdom of dark- 
ness. I'here they arrange, distribute, 
and define all kinds of faculties, pur- 
suits, and punishments, in the most 
exuberant and sometimes in the most 
striking style. Their legends exhibit 
all thexhiiracteristics of the Oriental 
school, and are alternately feeble and 
forcible, absurd and interesting, tri- 
vial and sublime. One portion of the 
spirits of evil they conceive to pos- 
sess a kind of middle state betwi^en 
the worlds of nature and spirit. I'lie}'' 
are deelared to resemble angels in 
three things, tJie power of llight, 
foresight, an<l passing from one eml 
of the earth to the otlier with instant 
and angelic spiked. To the humbler 
race of man they are linked also by 
three things, by feeling the necessity 
of food, by being increased according 
to human generation, and by being 
liable to death. I'hose evil spirits 
know no Salic law, fur they have no 
less than four Queens, named the 
Liha, the Naarna, the hjerithy and the 
Muchalnth ; each of these formidable 
sovereigns waving the sceptre over 
bands of unclean spirits, utterly Im*- 
yond calculation. TJiey are severally 
paramount, eaoli presiding over a 
fourth of the year, but in this period 
reigning over nature only from the 
hour of sunset till midnight. Once 
in the year they assemble with their 
dark legions on the heights of Nishpa, 
in the centre of the mountains of the 
E(juator. But over them all, Solo- 
mon had power. Those four are, 
however, the wives of one, the Prince 
Sammatl, who reigns over Esau ; to 
'whom the Rabbins have a peculiar 
aversion, which lliey display on all 
occasions. The four Qiu^ens are 
among the inconveniences wbicii be- 
set the daily life of the Jew. The 
ji^hristian peasantry of Europe have 
tbeir unlucky day, Friday ; and the 
Moslem are not without their day of 
easualty* But the Jew must be a 
dexterous steersman, who can make 


his way through any of the seven 
days of the week, without running 
foul of misfortune regularly laid 
down in the Calendar. The Rabbi- 
nical caution especially lies against 
venturing out alone in the nights of 
Thursdays or the Sabbaths, tor on 
those nights the Igerilh is especially 
abroad, with an army of no less than 
180,000 evil spirits, ready t<* ]du< lv 
the truest of believers from the face 
of the (!arth at the instant of his put- 
ting his foot beyond the, threshold. 

But the LUith^ or L/lts, is the lady 
of romance. W hen Adam was first 
formed, Liiis was liis wife, sh(‘ was 
made of earth, but her earfldy com- 
pound was ill suited to the pejfec- 
tion of the first father of mankind. 
She contested ids right of being mas- 
ter of his own house, and then la gan 
that (juarrel which has been so oheii 
renewed since tl>e beginning of lln' 
world. Liiis would m.'t rcciale ; 
Adam would not (‘onc< de ; and ilu* re- 
sult was, as in Jaltu' tiiiu's, a (bMiiand 
for a s(*parate maintenance. Liiis 
pronounced the Shcui llaniphut n.^h ; 
wings started from her shoubbus 
at the words, and she daiti d up- 
ward from the ])u*seijce ol’ hor as- 
tonished lord, torfmg<Mh{i Kingdoms 
of the air. Adam a[tp(‘ale(l to autlm- 
rity ;and three* angels, //.s/, Saust imt\ 
and SaunninKjclof w(‘re sent in full 
wing after lier. A elecrei* was is^md, 
that if she came back voluntarily, all 
should be forgiven ; hut if she. r4*ru- 
sed to come, om* hundred of he'i* chil- 
dren should die every lay! Bui 
Liiis had already lelt the? cliauns of 
freedom, and she rest>l\(*(l to enjoy 
tiu'in to her utmost. 1'he lliree* an- 
gels supiilie-atec’ in vain. She waved 
lier ]>lumage. across lJui earth; tJiey 
pursueul. She fled aeToss the* far- 
thest waters of the? o<*(*an. T]u*i<*, 

at length, she was overtaken. She* 
still r«‘fused. Tin* angels threatened 
to strip ln*r of her wings, to plunge* 
lier in the watcirs wliie-h lolleel hei- 
iiealli them, and hind her in chains 
at the bottom of tin* se*a for e\ er. Still 
Liiis was iidlexible', and sin* ev<*n 
awed them with the declaration, that 
she had been created wilh the <*spe*- 
cial power to destioy cliildren, the* 
males from the day of iln*ir birth to 
the. eighth day (tin* day of circum- 
cision), but the females until the 
tenth day. This me*na<‘f; r<*nd(*r(;d it 
only tlie more iudiBpeijsahle,t]iat this 
formidable truant should be brought 
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back to her allegiance. They now 
proceeded to exert their powerful 
means ; wlien Lilis oflered a compro- 
mise, that wh<*riever she saw any of 
tlie nam(»s or pictures of the angels 
on a Ktunca (a slip of parchment 
Jiung round a child’s neck), she 
Would spare the, child, 'riie subse- 
4|U(Mit ortspring of Lilis were evil 
spirits, of whom a hiindrejl die, daily, 
but lifi fortunately the. produce is 
inoia^ rapid than the (^vtiin^tion. ]3ut 
tin". Doctors of the Law acknowledge 
tiie, valuf' of lh(i agreement, and there- 
fore write th(» nanu^s of the angels 
upon all childreiTs necks, that Lilis 
may b«.‘ equally true to the compact, 
and spare the rising geiicratiou of 
Israel. 

Solomon, tin? perpetual llieme of 
()ri(‘ntal stt)ry, of courses nourishes 
in t!i(^ annals of those, inexhaustible 
«l(‘ah‘rs in prodigies. One of the 
Ohald(»e ])araphrases t(‘lls us of a 
feast which Solomon, the son of 
David, th<‘ wis<» ami holy, gave in 
thi‘ days of his gloiy, and to which 
h(‘. invitCMl all the kings of the earth, 
fioni east to w(!st. lie regaled his 
giu'sts with iiioiM' than royal inagni- 
iicence; and in the course of the 
])an([iu't, wiien his li(*art was high 
with wine, sliewed tlumi the won- 
(h*rs of his j)ower. lb* first order- 
ed the troo])s of miiistnds trained 
by his father, to enter and exhi- 
bit their skill on the harp, cymbal, 
trumpet, and otlier iiistrnimmts. 
'Notliing could be more <*xquisite. 
All were astouislied and dedighted. 
J3ut he liad a more striking display 
in i(*serve. At llu; waving of bis 
«.*i*pire, and the uttering of a com- 
mand to all the creaini i's of the earth 
to attend, the halls of tlie immense 
jiahuM*, wme instantly crowded with 
a coiK'onrse of all the kinds of ani- 
mals, from the lion to the siM'pent, 
and from the, eagle, to the smallest 
of the birds. 'fhe terror of his 
kingly guests was at iirst excessive, 
but it was changed to wonder by 
seeing the whole crowd of animals 
ackiiowliulging the power of the 
man of wisdom ; uttering, voices to 
bim, all which lie understood and 
aiisw(»rcd, and displaying all their 
(jiialities and beautiewS^ in homage to 
the mighty monarch. But a still 
more astound i tig spectacle was to 
follow. TJie King ordering a small 
cup of a single crysolite to be 
brought to bim, poured into it a IL 


quid of a dazzling brightness, till 
the whole cup glowed like a star ; 
and a dame ascending from it, shot 
forth a thousand distinct shafts of 
fire to all parts of the horizon. In 
a sliort time, sounds of the most 
fearful kind were heard in earth 
and air, and the army of the ch?- 
rnons, night-spectres, and evil spi- 
rits, submissive to Ins will, poured 
into the palace. The niimhcrs on 
this public occasion may he ima- 
gined from their habits of congre- 
gating on the most private ones, 
'Hie Rabbins hold that the whole 
system of nature is so crowded with 
them, that a true believer has 
scarcely room to turn on his lu»el 
without treading on the, hoofs of 
some of them. The Rabbi 13enja- 
miii says, that if a man is not cau- 
tious how he opens his eye, there 
are some, who will he sure to get 
hetwemi the, lids. Others assert, 
that they stand round us ns thick 
as the fences of a garden. The trea- 
tise Rqf IJam gives the actujil num- 
ber that molest a Rabbi, an occupa- 
tion in which they naturally take 
a peculiar pleasure; this mimher 
amounts to a thousand on his left 
side, and, by some curious ])refe- 
rence, of mischief, ten thonsaml on 
his right The treatise, liabha pro- 
ceeds to solve some of the mure ob- 
vious earthly inconvenieiires which 
beset the Israelite by this pm* verse 
presence. Thus the thronging and 
pressing in the synagogue, Avhich 
produces so mucli confusion and 
surprise, when every one seems to 
perceive that there is room enough 
for all, is really occasioned by thosu 
invisible intruders, who are so fond 
of hearing the discourses of the 
.lewish priests, that they fill the sy- 
nagogue to suffocation. The whole, 
fatigue felt in the service also pro- 
ceeds from their pressure. Even 
the tearing and wearing of the 
clothes of the Israelites, a matter 
which they seem to feel as a pecu- 
liar grievance, proceeds from the 
restless movement and remorseless 
rubbing of their viewless associates. 

Rut on this feast day of tindr 
mighty master, none dared to make. 
exptMiments on his suflerance. All 
displayed themselves in their best 
points of view, and nothing could he 
more strange, more, w'onderliiJ, or 
more dazzling, than the wliole mea- 
sureloBs muster of the hosts of the 
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nether world. There followed, in 
long march, shapeR of fire ; Rouie 
Hashing beams, keen as liglitiihiir; 
some shedding light, soft aa "the rain- 
bow; some of colossal slatiire, some 
of the smallest dwarfish ness ; some 
in the naked and powerful jwopor- 
tions of the antediluvian giant; some 
of the most delicate and subtle, love- 
liness of form, clotlu^d in silk and gold; 
some wearing armour, royal robes, 
coronets, studded with stars, small 
as tlie eye of a mole, yet sparkling 
with intolerable brilliancy; some on 
the wing ; some in floating ebariots 
of metals unknown on earth, yet ex- 
ceeding the gossamer in lightness, 
and gold in rt])lendour ; some riding 
coursers of the most incouc<*ivable 
strength, and stupendous magui- 
tiide, tall as the towers of a <‘it\\ 
and beside which the elephant would 
have looked Jik(^ a fawn ; some sie<u*- 
ing liarges, entindy foruuMl of ri4*h 
jewels, through the air, ami sweep- 
ing round the pillars and s(‘ulptures 
of the palace with infinite v<‘loeity; 
some oil foot, and tr(»ading on tissues 
of silver and scarlet, which (‘oiitinu- 
ally spread wherever they tnide, and 
throw up living roses at each step; 
Rome with countenauces marked 
witli the contortions of pain and ter- 
ror, hut some of an exipiisite and in- 
tense beauty, which at onc<‘. fixtui 
and overwhelmed the eye. All 
moved to the sound of an infinite 
number of instruments, warlike, pas- 
toral, and choral, according to their 
Rtates and powers, and all formed the. 
most singular and wondrous siglit 
imaginable. Yet, tliough all tlui 
guests confessed that they had never 
seen the equal of this dis])Ia 3 % they 
yet ackuowledged that it inspired 
them witli indescribable fear. TJiey 
felt that they were in an evil pre- 
sence ; and not even the charm of 
those allurements and temptations 
which still remain to fallen spirits, 
not even their wisdom, beauty, and 
knowledge of the secrets* of nature, 
their brilliant intellect, and universal 
skill, could prevent the kings from 
praying Solomon that he would com- 
mand his terrible vassals the tribes 
of the world of darkness, to depart 
from the palace. The King, in coin- 
p^assion to their human weakness, 
complied, and taking up the cup of 
crysolit**, poured into it a liquor of 
the colour of ebony. The cup sud- 
dehly grew* black as night, and a 


thousand shafts of darkness shot out 
from it to all parts of the horizon. 
I'liey pierced through lh(' ranks of 
the evil spirits like a (light of arrows, 
and instantly theAvhole mighty inul- 
fitiule broke up, and scattered in all 
directions througli tiie air. Tlii‘ir 
(light was longseifii like a fail of fiery 
meteors; and their yells,as they (lew, 
were heardas far as Bahyloii. 

Wolf, llie missionary, who is now 
rambling tlirough Asia, and rejoicing 
in the p<‘rilons eiicoiinler of Jla- 
jahs, tigers, angry Israelittis, and dag- 
ger-hearing Moslems, will ])rohaf)ly 
soon give a new public inlmt'st (*> 
one of tin? most po]>ular conc(*pii(»ns 
that <*ver fell into oblivion, — tin* 
existence of the lost, tribes of Is- 
rael The. pv(*s4Mit ohJ*‘ct of tliis 
indefatigable rambler is dechirtnlly 
to bring to light the reti4*:its ol tin*, 
famous revolters ol J(*rolM*nm. What 
vesojirces for tin* dis4*o\ery he may 
find in his own poss<*vssioa, wi* must 
leave to time, Ihit if In* slnmld 
condesf'einl to take his \vi.s(lom from 
the ])ages ol” the Rabbins, In* will 
find them ready and copious in sup- 
])lying him with the nu»st unhesi- 
tating information on <*very point of 
possihh* curiosity. 'J'lie Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, in his work, j'Sfussdot/i 
Kahhi !h njfn/rhi. long inform- 

ed the Avondiwing world, that “ frotii 
the city }{<uilnn\ formerly called 
l\mh(u{itha^o\\ the. hanks ot' ilo* liu- 
])hral<“»’,it js<‘xrictiy tweniy-oin*<lays' 
j*)unn‘y tlinMJgh th(* desert of Sulni^ 
in tite direction ol Smear, to the 
fn)nti(*r of the country called tliat 
of llie Jtf r/ia/nt( s, ']’lM*ir capital is 
tin* city of Tnnn, w}n*n* tin? Rrima* 
Vhanan, who is also a Rabbi, governs 
tlie nation. Tin* city is of larg<‘ di- 
mensions, and the territory is win tliy 
of the capital. It extends sixte<*n 
days’ journey between the northern 
mountains. Tlte peo]>le are iiuine- 
rouH and warlike, yet they are sub- 
ject to the Gojiin, a gentile power, 
which forays to a great <listance, in 
c«»mpany with sonn? hordes of wild 
Arabs, who live on their iiort]n*rii 
boundary. Thos(* Reeliahite. Jews 
plough, and keep <-atrh», giv<* the 
tenth of their possessions to the. 
sc.iihea and sag(*s, who live in the 
schools, and to the poorer Jews, and 
especially to those who mourn over 
Sion, aii(l neitlier eat (lesh nor drink 
wine, but who perpetually wear 
black garments, in sign of the sor- 
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rows of Jerusalem. Tlic number of 
the people livirii^ in Tuna find Till- 
ma, is about 10(),0(U). And tliither 
<*ome, onre in the year, Priiire So^ 
fitawny and liis brother Chanany of 
the line ot David, with shflt^tered 
dotliiii{T, (o tnst forty days, and pray 
for tlie inis(*ries (»f those .lews nho 
are in exile. 

‘‘ 111 the. eounlry of the Prinee 
who thus eoiiics periodically to fast 
witli the Jlecha])iles,tli(‘ piiople seiun 
to !)c» tolerably piosperoiis. ]f(» has 
lilty cities, two hundred villages, and 
an Inindred fortressc's. Ills cajiital 
is Thcnaiy remarkably strong, and lif- 
teen miles square, eontainimr fields, 
gardens, and orchanls. 'Vitnna is 
also a \ery strong (‘ity, seatml in the 
mountains. l'’roni 7'/////o/ it is three 
days’ jourm^y to Kthar, where the 
peo])le declarij tiumiselvt's of the 
trib(‘s Iiiuhniy and llie half 

trib(» ot j\[tun(Kst fi^ which Shalnri- 
iiezer, tlie Assyrian, earrieii into l ap- 
tivity. 'rji(‘v are a singularly !)i‘lli- 
geient raci* ; they ]ja\e large and 
sfrtmg eitie*-. 'I'hey wag<‘. constant 
Itostililies with their neighbours, and 
are almost siMutn* of impunity, by 
liaving in ilu'ir fronti<‘r a desert of 
eiglil(*(‘n days’ journey, utterly un- 
inbabilabh‘ by man. 'fin* city of 
Kibar also is large, with about llfty 
thousand .l(*ws among iln* iu’nabi- 
t. lilts. They earry on freipient wars 
with tin* peopli* of Snirar and the 
north, 'fin* other Israi'liU's spn'ad 
to the ea-^l; and llie country of vl//- 
'num. touehes even the borders of In- 
dia.’’ \Vi* are, in some ft-ar that these 
names will not he fotind in the mo- 
dern maps ; but the detail is confi- 
dent, am) if the missionary should 
blund(*r in Iln* legions l)etwe<»n the 
iMixim* and tin* (yaspiaii, In* will 
have the satisfaction of liluiidering 
u])oii high Rabbinical antliority. 

l?ut it was to be pr(*siimed, tiiat a 
tradition which had so long excited 
])opular curiosity, would atsoine time 
or other Ini adapted for the imrposes 
of ingeiic.us inqiostun*. How tew 
instances are there of the mysterious 
death of a prince, or tlie fall of a 
dynasty, which Jiave not exhiliited a 
ready succession of de\t(*rous pre- 
tendi'i’s; from the days -of Sebastian 
of Portugal down to the late Daupliiii, 
the unfortunate son of the unfortu- 
nate Louis XV"I. The treatise S/iih- 
holclh gives a skotcli of one of tliese 


bold adventurers. In tlie year of tbe 
world the 14()f)th after tlie destruc- 
tion of the second temple, ( v.u. 
l.jtH,) there appeared in Lurope, a 
man from a clistant country, who 
called himself Rahffi J)avifly a lint- 
hniiic. He went to Home, where lie 
Jiad an interview with Clement 
and was favourably received- 
Ori being questioned by the Pontiff 
as to himself, he said, that he was 
the ( \)mmander-in-(’hief of the army 
of the King of Israel. He was of a 
iVloorish conqilexion, short in sta- 
ture, and ah' ut forty-five years of 
ag(*. h'rom Rome, he went to I^or- 
tiigal, when* he was received by tlie 
King; and understanding only He- 
brew and Arabic, spoke generally by 
an iiit,(*rpreter. He d(*(4ared that be 
was sent .as ambassailor from the Is- 
raelite Kings of CUahich, Cfiabar, 
and tin* nations on the river Guz/m, to 
demand assisiama*, and ])eciiliarly 
cannon, from tin* Liiropeaii Princes, 
that they, the Israelites, might be 
enableil to maki* bead against their 
infidel enemies. The Rabbi remain- 
ed for a I'onsiderabh* time in i\ntu- 
gal,aml convert(*d to .Judaism one of 
the. King’s juixate secretaries, tvlio, 
though a riirislian, was of .Jewish 
])arems. On this conxersion, the 
llabhi Daxid left the country, and 
took witli liim his cmivert, who now 
bon* the name of Snloitnw Afairo, 
The convert was a man of ability 
and ehxjumna* ; and though he had 
previously no kn()\vl(*dge of the 
Law, ami xvasof the niirircumcisetl, 
yet. when In* came among his new 
bn’thren. In* jireached jiowerfully, 
especially in Italy, wliere Jiis ex- 
ponnding both tin* written and the 
oral law, astonished the most cele- 
brated teachers, and perplexed the 
]M‘ople, who tvondered where lie 
couhl liave found his singular xvis- 
dom. His own account of it was 
satisfactory; he had been endowed 
tvith it by an angel. Solomon Mal- 
co now wrote several treatises wliicli 
increased his fame ; he next decla- 
red hims(*lf to be one of the messen- 
gers of the Messiah. He was re- 
markably handsome, and liis man- 
ners were high-bred and courteous. 
Rabl)i Da\ id, too, had his shan* ot 
jmblic wonder, for he fasted lor six 
days and nights, wiiliout sun(*riiJg 
any thing to eiit(‘r his lips, — a tact 
proved by accurate witnesses. But 
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the career of the more aspiring or 
more active missionary was to have 
an unhappy close. Rabbi Solomon 
ventured himself within the pre- 
sence of Charles V. at Mcantiui. To 
what the actual conference amount- 
ed, has escaped history, but the re- 
sult was an order llnit he should be 
d(*livered over to the secular arm. 
The unfortunate zealot was brought 
to tin; stake, through fear, 

as the Jews say, of his using some 
strong spell, or form of words, by 
wJiich he might escape his torineu- 
lors. His life was otlered to him, 
but he firmly rejected the ofl’er, aiul 
«lied without sliriiiking. Rabbi Da- 
vid’s career was extinguished at the 
same time, hut by a l(*ss cru(*l catas- 
trophe. He was smit a prisoner into 
iSpain, where he dit‘d. 

Siihsoquent narratives state, that 
the tvvo missionaries had attempted 
to convert the King of Portugal, the 
Pope^ and the Pmperor — an attempt 
Avhich certainly wanted iiolhing of 
the boldness of proselytisin ; and 
that tlie Rabbi’s refusal to he con- 
verted ill turn was the immediate 
cause of the sentence. Solomon was 
burned in Mantua, \. n. 1540. 

But to those who ilesire a more 
detailed account of the expatriaUMl 
and long-bidden nations, h^t the 
learned JIabbi Eldad the Dai.tin 
supply intelligence. “ There,” says 
this faithful tojiograpljer, “ is the 
tribe of Moses, our instructor, llu‘ 
just, and the servant of heaven. 
Those Jews are siirroundeil with tlie 
river Sahhatajfpu^ the coinjiass <»f 
which is as much as one can walk 
in three months. Tliey live in state- 
ly houses, and liavi? magnilicent 
buildings and towers erect(‘d by 
themselves. There is no unclean 
tiling among tlieiii ; no scorpion, no 
serpent, no wild beast. Tlieir Hocks 
and herds bring forth twice a-year. 
They have gardens stocked witli all 
kinds of fruits ; but they iieitlier sow 
nor rea]). They are a peo])le of 
faith, and ivell instructed in the 
Mis firm, Gemorn, and Arjfjndn, 
Their Talmud is written in the He- 
brew tongue. They say, our fore- 
fathcjrs have taught us out of the 
mouth of Joshua, out of the mouth 
of Moses, and out of the mouth of 
God. They know nothing of the 
Talmudic doc^trines which were in 
being in the time of the second tem- 


ple. TJiey lengthen their days to a 
hundred and twenty yetirs. Neither 
sons nor daughters die in the life- 
time of their parents ; they advance 
to the third and fourth generation. 
A child drives their cattle many 
days’ jouriu*y, b(‘caiise they have 
neither wild beasts, murderers, nor 
evil spirits to fear. 1 heir Levites 
lalfour in the Law and the command- 
ments. They see no man, and are 
seen of Tiom», except tlu» four tribes 
which dwell on the further side of 
the liver of l^lhiopia, J)(in, Xaph^ 
ihnli. Gad, and ^ks>r/’. I’lie, sand of 
the river Sahhatajon is holy. In an 
liour-glass it runs six days of the 
week ; but on the seventh it is im- 
inovabh*. 'I'lie. peo[>le are twice as 
immerous as when tliry left Judea.” 

But thost* narratives are endless. 
TJjoiJgh piobably containing some 
fiaginents of truth, the fact is so en- 
cumbered with till* fiction, that they 
heconu', a mere, matter of romance. 
J5uttln*gra\ei consideration remains. 
Are such things the wisdom of tlu^ 
chosen [)e(»ple ? An*, the r(*v(‘ries of 
the Talmudsthe study by wbicli tlu* 
learned of the .lews at tliis hour are 
to bo advanced in sacred know- 
letlge, ? Are those giddy and wan- 
deiing inventions to he the substi- 
tute tor those* Oracles,” which the 
greate st wiiter of their nation, even 
Saul of darsiis, pronoitnctMl to hi? 
the pr(*-emineiit ]n ivilege of the sons 
of Israel y l iihappily the ijnestion 
laiiiijot he answered in the negative. 
’I'he Jalinuds are at this liouv tlie 
fount fiom which tin? iinmimsi* mul- 
titude of .ludaism draw all their 
knowledge of religion. Some learn- 
eil men among them may study the 
learning of the Sciiptnns. Some 
lioly men among them — for there are 
those even in tin? eommiiiiity of Is- 
rael, who Inive not been utterly for- 
saken l)y the light of truth — the 
seven thousand wlio Inive not yet 
bowed the knee to Baal, may love 
the wisdom of inspiration. But to 
the majority, tlie Taliniids are the 
grand obstruction toligJitand know- 
ledge, the fatal source of that stub- 
born resistance to sacred triilli, and 
to the severest lessons of national 
Bufiering, wliicb, even in all the ad- 
vanees of later limes, keejis the Jew 
in irremediable daiknessand inexu- 
rable chains. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE MOVE3IENT. 

INCIPIENT PLUNDER AND SUBVERSION OF THE IRISH ClIURCH. 


The Irish Churcli is to be sacrifi- 
ced ! Ten of its Bishops cut olY at 
one blow! Such is the wholesome 
and the moderate measure upon 
which the Ministers plume tliem- 
selves; and whicli they commend to 
the nation as a sample of the wisdom 
and the justice to be expect(‘d from 
a Reformed Parliament ! Does this 
not pro\e the proi^ress of tlie Move- 
ment? Does it not give damning 
confirmation to all that has been as- 
serted respecting the dominion of the 
mob; and e\ince, to dcunonstraiion, 
that Ministers are but the of 

a fciclion, by whom they will be cast 
aside as soon as they have served 
those ult(?rior purposes upon which 
the faction are bent, and which R<*- 
forni was only considered valuable, 
in as much as it was calculaUnl to 
answer ? 

With the reader’s leave, we will 
give that measure which dlhvi' /.y, or 
IS nhout to bty the law of the land, a 
i|uii‘t and dispassionate considera- 
tion. And we will, Indore we pro- 
<*t»ed to oth(;r matters, take the liberty 
of pn!senling it in a point of \ ievv in 
which it did not miter into the con- 
templation of the honourable House, 
in w'hich it origiiiatiMl, to consi<ler it. 

1 1 has been called a measure of relief. 
Of relief to whom V Not, assuredly, 
to the sulfering poor. And yi*t it is 
on their behalf, and for their benefit, 
it is Said to have been enacted. 

We will begin with tliat important 
part of the Bill, which proposes to 
lighUui the country of the burden of 
parish cess. 

Parish cess is a species of taxation 
which falls upon land and houses. 
All prudent persons, when they are 
about to become the renters of land, 
or the occupants of houses, make as 
accurate an estimate as they can of 
tlie various imposts to which they are 
subject; and, as these are high or 
low, the rent is low or high accord- 
ingly. Thus, if a farm of ten acres 
be worth three pounds an acre, but 
subject to a tax for parish cess of 
one pound an acre, a prudent farmer 
will not offer, and we may add, an 
honest landlord will not consent to 


take more than two. The same with 
resfiec.t to houses. If a house lx* 
worth forty pounds a-y(‘ar, and h<». 
liable to a tux of three pounds for 
pari.sli cehs, its rent will be but thirty- 
seven. Now, what mustlxi the* eilect 
of abolishing pai ish c(*ss ? Simply, 
that the rent will he raised liy pre.- 
cisely that amount. And who will 
be the gainers? The landlords! the 
gentry 1 liu‘ memht'rs of that honour- 
able Housi* who ])ass(‘d the. Bill ! 
Thus it is, that, they rjm'^iiler the 
poor! When .Juilas ari»>t w.is 
about to betray tlu! Saviour, the suf- 
lerings of tin* poor wen* on his lips, 
— but what was in Ids heart? \\ as 
it mercy ? Was it charity ? Or, was 
it 4*o\etousin»ss and ’plumh*r? Tlx* 
(’liurch is now about to he d(*pri\(*d 
of a larg(5 portion of its patrimony, 
upon tlx* plea of relieving tlx* dis- 
tr<*ssc‘s of tlx* lahoiiring classes. And 
)x>w an* they to lx* l elieved ? Simple 
by transfen‘ir»g what is thus tal\<»n to 
the colVers of those who do »x)t want 
it! 

It is tnn*, during the currency of 
])resent leases, the middling farhx‘rs 
will have tlx* heiieiir of tht* measim*. 
Jlut as .aK)n as ever the Ieas(*s havf* 
expired, that hmietit will he transfer- 
n*d to tlx* landloiil ; who will not he. 
sucli a fool as to let tlx* larmer have 
the giound (or the rent with which 
Jie was satisfied while it was halile 
to pari«.h la ss; as it will not he 
inon* unreasonable to make him |)ay 
the iix-n‘ase(l rent, w'h(‘u the cess 
has been removed, than it wxxild he 
the diminislied rent, while the cess 
continued in exi^.tence. 

Now, if this lx*, the true \i(*w of 
the (jiiestiou, why was it not put 
upon this ground in Parliament? 
\Miy did not the patriots, who re- 
ceived it with so much joy, give it 
its true character ? Why diil they 
not tell the people thatllx*y rejoiced 
in it simply because it put so inui h 
money into their own poeki'ts ? 
Tliey may have a reason for this, hut 
scarcely an honest reason. I he, 
people were to he deceived Into the 
belief that they W(*re to be the gain- 
ers ; that the ‘ parish cess was con- 
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ceded as a boon to them; that they 
were to be so much t!io richer, 
while the Cliurch became so much 
tlie poorer. And iiotliing* was far- 
tlicr from their thoughts than that 
the whole advantage of the mea- 
sure would he intercepted by the 
framers; and that t/tn/ were merely 
to be admitted in their hunger to 
the sight of a delicious l»an(|uet, 
whi<*h was procured hycontributioiis 
raised for tin* relief of tht'ir wants, but 
devoured even in //fc/r presence, by 
tlu' very individuals who helped to 
furnish it by a pathetic representa- 
tion of tlii ir necessities ! 

We live in strange times. The 
classes who are thus abused, conti- 
nue flel tided ; and are patisfied to 
furnish the excuse for, whih* they 
are denied all tin* jirofits of Church 
plunder! They an*, satisfied to have 
their necessities ])leaded in justifica- 
ti()n of an act wliich strips tin* clergy 
of a large portion of their possessions, 
while, in the disposal of the jn operty 
thus seized, th(‘ir necessities are 
iievc’r consult(‘d; and instead of 
l)(*ing a measure for the relic'f of po- 
verty, it turns out, in reality, to be 
a measun* for the augmentation of 
wealth ! And this is one of the bless- 
ings wliich tin* poor may exp(»ct from 
a Reformed Parliament 1 Kind, nn‘r- 
ciful, coni)>assioimte, benefactors! 
In what wonls can wi* convey the 
feelings of gratitude witii which our 
hearts are enlarged, /be the care gon 
have, taken of tfuurae/crs ! Jlow lite- 
rally have tln*y chosen tlie proverb, 
“ if thou doest good unto thysedf, 
men will speak well of tliee.” It is 
trin*, a day of reckoning may come. 
Hut, l)y that time, the Halieas (Corpus 
A(*t may he suspend^] ; and Avoe be- 
ti<l(* those who then dare to speak ill 
of the dispensers of justice in the 
shayie of robbery, and of charity, in 
the giiise^of selhsli delusion, and al- 
most fraudulent appropriation ! 

We would give a good fee for a 
view of Cobbe.r.t’s face while this 
measure is going forward. With 
what malignant delight must tlie old 
leveller behold Ids Majesty’s Mini- 
liters so earnestly intent upon doin^g 
Ids business ! What a tumult of tri- 
umphant emotions must possess him 
as “ be grins horrible a ghastly 
sfiftilvV’ wldld those, who should b(5 
the conservators of all that remain of 
our national institutions, arc laying 


the axe to the root of the monarchy 
of England I “ Ha, ha, gentlemen ! 
Is that the work, you are at V'* we 
tldnk we hear the modern “ Rare- 
bonos,” the great apostle of anti- 
cliristian legislation, say, “ by and 
by your own turn will come, and it 
will be in vain that you refuse to 
partake of the chalice which you 
now commend to the lips of the 
clergy, and compel them to drink 
out tlie dregs. Think you that avc 
will listen to your tliinsy pretexts of 
vested rights and private prop(*rty ? 
You have shewn us the value you 
set upon them yourselves ; and 
it will go hard with us if we do 
not improve upon your example.” 
Rut there are ears which are dull of 
li<»aring in politics, as well as in reli- 
gion; and Ministers will never belie* ve 
an aimounceme*nt like this, until it is 
uttered in a voire* of thnneler Avhie h 
will shake the isle fremi its preipriety. 
Assun*dly more* strange* things liave* 
already cemie to jiass than that f’eib- 
be*tt slmtild yet enjoy a carnival eif 
liberalism, and live even tei the* ndl- 
l<*iitdiim of Ids revolutionary antici- 
])ations I If be do not, it will iieit be* 
i)e*cause lie^, lias not liad Idgli and 
mighty pioneers, who diel all that in 
them lay to prepare the* way before 
1dm. The*y have set him a pattern, 
Avldch he has only to folleiw, with 
caution anel steaeliiiess, to ensure* all 
the results upon vvhic*h his Jie*art has 
bc'cn se*t siiie*e Ids last return freuu 
Anierie-a, Paine’s be)iie*s wt‘re the 
behest which he then breiught to the* 
people of lids country. Ihjt the^y 
woidd have continueel dry liories, hael 
not Ministers breathed over them a 
liellish incantation, by virtue of wliieli 
they have gathered sinew and Jlesh, 
and become instinct with life and 
energy. Instead of a little memleler- 
ing (lust, wliich in a short time must 
be scattered by the winds, a frightful 
])hnntom rises before us I And Fran- 
kenstein, in all his terrors, rules the 
destinies of bis treipbling cr<*ators ! 
Ministers, Ministers, gmi have done 
this! You have brought these evils 
upon us! And you tvill yet be 
amongst the first to betvail, with an 
unavailing bitt(*rnesH, the dreadful 
ronseejuene(*s of infidel policy and 
Whig ambition ! 

The next feature of the new mea- 
sure to which we invite the attention 
of the reader, is that which respects 
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tlie Bishops* lands. TJiese have been 
al\va 3 ^s h(*ld by lay tenants under 
leases for one-and-tvventy years, re- 
newable for ever. 'Flu^y constituted 
a species of y)ro|)orty n^iijarded near- 
ly as valuable as freehold estates ; 
and wbi(*h descended from flfonera- 
lion to fj:erieration, AviUi an efjual 
facility, and almost an equal certain- 
ty, as that which atteinls tln^ trans- 
mission of any othm* iiiln*ritance ; it 
beintjf always rln» intere>t of tl»e 
P»isliop to renew the leas(' upon nio- 
(bo'ate terms. But. all this is now to 
Im» chani?(*d. TIji* (iovernment are to 
assume the <iominion of llu* proper- 
ly, and to arroifatt* to themselves a 
power of devisini^ it in f»M» t<» its 
present or other pro]uietors ! Paus(* 
we for on(' nunnent, to consid<»r all 
tliat is implied in this, ('hurch ]»ro- 
])erly at once chaiiii'cs ils character I 
ll becomes, in truth, 710 juuifurif/ at 
tfH ! (ircat proprietors are, sud- 
d<‘nly divested of the tille-dceds of 
their estate's; and convert(‘d into 
slipendiarii's to be subsisted upon a 
pittam'e derived fnnn tlndr own pos- 
sessions ! know no dilfenmcc', 

‘hi between this case and 

th(' compulsory s(*izur<v of the estfite 
<d the Duke ol’ Sutherland, or the* 
Duke, of iXorlolk, and conqu'liin" 
tlu*s«* jioblemeii to subsist iqmii cer- 
tain rents which mii^ht be allocated 
lor' tlu'ir inaiutenance ; tb<»se, by 
wliom their propi'ities laid been for- 
<*ibly taken, assuming the dominion 
over the remainder I It is, in point 
of fact, a more violent and aihitrary 
act of pow(*r than Mmiry the l j«^htl» 
w as eiiilty ol, w'In-n In* <?<»t possc-s- 
sion ol tlie Abbey lands, for, in 
every instance in which so indul- 
ectl his rapacious and tyrannical hu- 
mour, he had the excuse of sayiiJi** 
tlint the holders of these lands were 
formally convieted of 4*rimes for 
which they d**served to lose them. 
But he was not even satisfied with 
that. ITe required, moreover, a so- 
bmfiii,aiid, apparently, voluntary sur- 
render of tlnun ; and could not feel 
secure in the possession, until tin* 
old proprietors stood self-divested of 
their riglus ! lie m*ver dreamt of 
the simple and summary ])r(»cess of 
Lord Althorp, who, not otjly without 
pret<‘iidin«]^ a crime, but without 
assi^iiinjy a cause, unhesitatiiiofly 
assumes the mastery over what be- 
longed to others, and even contrives 


to confer ‘‘ a new vnluc'^ upon it, by 
this act of sacrilegimis appropria- 
tion ! And, all the while, be tells his 
delight(»daiid vvu)nu»‘riiigln»arcrs,that 
there is no new'' ])rim*iple advanced, 
nothing of innovation attempted, 
which should cxcit<^ a scruple in the 
most timid alarmist I 

But, the “ new^ valin? !” Let us 
h(*st(»w upon that a liitle considera- 
tion. It is dear, in tin* iirst jilacc, 
that tin* propt'rfy is not to have any 
jtfiw raii/(‘ for tin* (.'hiirch. Its ftld 
])ossi'ss<#rs arc not to heiu*fit hv it, 
Sul]i4‘ii‘nt for lh(*m if they n'c<*ivii 
tlu'ir pr(*senl amount of income 4)nt 
4>f the pioc4‘i*ds nf tin* <'-.tal(‘s ol 
which tht'v will n(»\\'lia\t‘ hc4*n strip- 
])(‘4l, ill ordt'r that tlu'y ni:iy he im- 
provtul hy this mreiical 4-onliscation ! 
I'In* ])lain fact is sinqily this : — "rin>s4» 
who Jiavi* bi'en, hidn-rto, Iru'-K'es of 
<'hur4-h property, ihc thum- 

of’/fpdwd treat it, in all rcsp»*rts^ 
as their own ; — ami, haviie^ r<‘mlei4*(l 
it more jirodiu tiva* than it wa^ bi*- 
lor<‘, bv some jirm ess not williin the 
compet(^n<‘y of' its foniier firoptic'- 
t 4 U*s, 4’onsidt*r it no inoi'e than I'qui- 
tabh* that ibis e\e(‘ss of valin* sliould 
belong to them, and that tin* State 
and not tin* (’bureb should piad’il by 
the iiicr(‘n‘‘a‘d proci'eds of 4’eeb‘sia.s- 
ti4*al property thus augment4*d ! W as 
ever fiscail juiXLtlmy more mauilesi, 
4 ) 1 * nmrt* I ont«*mptibleI W'ouhl Lord 
Althorp n**! thus with respect to tin* 
prop(»rty of any ciiiid, of whom he 
niiuht h(* the guariliiin NVould any 
4»t the iM ’misters act thus with r(*sp4M t 
to tin* propm ty of a//// (/l/if r i-orpo- 
rat4* bofly ^ No. Im'C.uisc (*omnion 
S4uis4‘ and 4<>mnioii honnsiy wamld 
stare tliem in tin* face*, and ]>iibli4-. 
iiidii.'^n.-ilion avouI*! sc art* them from 
an aUt'injit, ecjually odious and re- 
])iebenHi])le. But the (diurch, tin* 
p4)4)r, ])r4)sertb4*d, iiisu]r(*d (1mr4*h, 
may be seized upon, and su))!nitte4l 
t4> the linnneial dissectincf knife, (*ven 
with the applauses 4)f those, who, if 
the same, iiiitpiitous prticeedingswere 
adopted towards themselves, would 
he l4)ud and veln'ment in their r4*cri- 
ininatitms ! 

Doubtless, tli4» iBinisters tvill e\- 
p4*n4*iic4» ('V4»ry fac'ility in tin* appb- 
cati4m 4»f t.ln*ir new princij>le to tlie 
property of tin* ('Inin-h. It is a 
con 4 *ern which no one i 4 *gards, and 
the clergy are m4*4*k and unc 4 )mphiiM- 
iiig. liKlt*ed, w’c are very well aware 
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that the only complaint which the 
Government will hear, and from 
which they are likely to experience 
any serious embarrassment, is, that 
they have not gone far enough. And 
we are ready to give* them credit for 
the degree in whicJi they have ab- 
Htain(‘(i from exercising their power, 
against a body so conipletely at their 
mercy. The cl(Mgy»are excluded, 
by j)osiii\'e enactment, from seats in 
the Mouse of Commons, which is 
filled with their active and malignant 
enemies ; who, no doubt, feel their 
power, and are determined to use 
it. 

Lord Althorp tells the honourable 
House that any one may agree to 
the measure wbicli he has proposed, 
without in the h»ast committing him- 
s(‘lf by tlie assertion of any principle 
tliat has not Inum long since familiar 
ami appro\ed. Indeed! But that 
is not (jiiite so plain a case as his 
Ijordship supposes. Is it an appro- 
ved and familiar principle that Go- 
vtM’ument may take into their hands 
the mariageiuent of private or cor- 
jiorate property, and tra<le upon it 
for tluMi* own advantage ? Is thdt 
an apjnoved and familiar principle? 
For that is precisely what they 
have done. If it he, the “ terrarum 
domitfr’ may well tremble, for their 
possessions ! For there is nut a iioble- 
maii or gentleman in the laud whose 
inluMitaiKM? may not thus be seized 
iif)on, and converted, by a similar 
])rocess, to the uses of the State, as 
far as it is possible tliat it could he 
so converted, ft is idh‘ to say, that 
it is not very likely any such tiling 
will he done; that no Ministry dare 
venture llm.s to outrage the feelings 
of the peoj)le ; that the very instant 
any such demonstration of violence 
was made by any liiitish Govern- 
ment, the whole country would be 
up in arms against it ; and that their 
power would not last a single day, 
when it became manifest that it was 
to be thus dangerously exerted. We 
doubt the. triiih of all this ; but, false 
or true, it is nothing to the purpose. 
We only at present c;ont(*nd for the 
applicability of a principle, not for 
the precise time when, or the precise 
manner in which it is to be applied. 
Only let the principle he admitted, 
and it will not be long before it is 
practically realized. Let men be 
taught that it is reasonable and 


proper to do so and so in any one 
instance^ and they will very soon 
learn for themselves, that, in simi- 
lar instances^ the lesson may he re- 
peated. It is true their instructors 
may intend nothing less than that 
their own doctrines should, ultimate- 
ly, be turned against themselves. 
But thus it is that men are ofttirm s 
taken “ in the crafty wiliness which 
they have imagined,” as it were by 
tlie special direction of a retributiv(‘. 
Providence ; thus it is, that they 
are compelled “ to eat the hiit(‘r 
fruits of their own devices that 
what was unjust in the cast* of others, 
beconn*8, in their case, the strictest 
justice*; and that, wlitm tlie invmitors 
anti promoters of crime and robbery, 
tbns become the victims of violence 
which tli(*y have tliemselves pro- 
\oked and stimulated, all men will 
be rt*ady to exclaim, “ Nec nlla lex 
;e<|uior est, (|uam fruit dis arlificem 
arte perire sn;i.” 

It is now, it seems, an a])proved 
and familiar principle, that all wliich 
the Government can make of any 
property more than it at present pro- 
duces, belongs to tliems(‘lves ! That 

is, that the State, not the individual 
who is the owner of tlie property, 
may claim it. Such is the ])riiiciple 
which is nakedly and glaringly set 
forth, and acted upon, to the very 
letter, with a most reckless haidi- 
bood and impudent daring ! (Jome, 
then, and let us see whether it does 
not «^])ply to other eases, besides that 
of the property of the clergy. The 
Duke of Sutherland possess(‘s an 
estate, tlirongli whieh CJoveriiment 
finds it expedient to run a canal, or 
to establish a rail-road. W^ill not the 
value of that estate be vastly increa- 
sed by such an improvemmit ? And 
to whom does “ the new value” be- 
long ? To tlie Duke of Sutherland ? 
No; it is not he that has produced 

it. It belongs, according to the new 
doctrine, TO tiic Staik ; for it is by 
the State the improvement lias been 
effected. Now, woiild the nobility or 
the gentry be losers or gainers by the 
assertion of a jirinciple such as this ? 
For, by it, they must be content to 
stand or fall. Tlic*y cannot be per- 
mitted to blow hot and cold with the 
same breath. If they apply it, for 
their own purposes, to the clergy, 
they cannot refuse to liave it ap- 
plied, for other inciFs purposes, to 
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lliemselvos. If it be good^ inasmuch 
as it serves to convert the estates of 
the llisliops into a fund for the pay- 
ment of parish cess, it must be good 
inasmuch as it may sm ve to convert 
the estates of the gentry into a fund 
for the rupnclatiou <)f tin; National 
I)id>t ! And when those Avhose es- 
tates may thus he converted are the 
vory individuals who liave employ- 
ed their ingenuity in constructing 
this drag-net t»f Ministerial plunder, 
surely there are not many who can 
1 luient that, hy their own artilices, 
tliry have bt*en circumvented. 

'l’lu*re is another point of view in 
which the ne wpriiiciph? may he recei- 
v<‘d; and which, withall diiechderence, 
\\’i\ heg to suhniit to tlie judgment, 
or ratlnu*, indeed, to th(i conscience, 
of Lord Alrhorp. If the fiovernment 
me. (uililled to pocket all that they 
may make hy imjnoving otluu* men’s 
]!roj)erty, ar(‘ lln^y not fairly liable 
to all the losses which maybe incur- 
red h}’ the. hohh'rs of such property, 
llirougli their negligence, or inal-ad- 
loinistralion y .Assuredly tliey are. 
They cannot c^stiililisli tin* right in 
th<‘. one case, without acknowledg- 
ing the responsibility in the otlnu*. 
if they (‘liter into any ];artiK‘rs}iip at 
all, they must ent(‘r into it “for bet- 
ter for worse.” If they lay claim to 
the gains, they sliould make good 
the losses. 'l'lM‘y cannot say, “ head, 
1 win ; harp, you lose.” 'I'hey can- 
not say, “ (jur contrivances have ef- 
fectt*(l ail tills ])rolit; tlu'ri'fore we 
must ]i:irtak(? of it,” without also 
c{»miiig forward to indeiilify tliej)ar- 
ties aggrieved for any injuri(‘s that 
may lr'\e hei‘u occasioiu'd hy their 
culi'a!>l(^ neglect, or gross misina- 
migement. Coiiuf, then, and let us 
see whether, while Lord Althorp 
brandishes Ids n(‘W principle, for 
the destruction of tlui Church, we 
may not avail ours(‘lv(*s of a corollary 
from that ]>rinc.iple, for its preserva- 
tion. 

What is it that lias occasioned 
tlie rapid d(‘preciatioii of Church 
property in Ireland, during the, two 
last years? Tin* outrageous oppo- 
.sition to the collection of tithes. And 
what caused that to proceed to the 
dreadful length that s(‘t all ordinary 
legal rem(‘(lies at defiance,* and com- 
pelled his Majesty’s Ministers to 
bring in a bill, during the operation 
of which the Constitution must be 
suspended ? Manifestly, the supine- 


ness of those very Ministers ; their 
neglect of the principle “ obsta prin- 
cipiis for liad they, as they wei(‘ 
advised, taken prompt ami oarttj 
measures to subdue the resistance to 
the payment of tithes, that r(‘sistane(‘ 
would never have b(‘Come formida- 
ble, and the property would he as 
valuablt* as ever. If, therefore, tlu‘ 
depieciatiori may be traced to their 
neglect,, or «H(‘n to an error in judg- 
in(*nt oil their part, Lord AI thorp’s 
prineijile makes them aci'oiintahle 
to that amount to the liohh'rs of 
Church property in Ireland I 

llefore, therefore, he proceeds to 
claim the benefit to which he con- 
siders hims(‘lf entitled, for t.li(‘ pro- 
jectcul improvement of tlieir estates, 
let him s<‘tth‘. this little dilVi'renci^ in 
the pri^vioiis account which subsists 
hc‘tvv(*(‘n them, llis Lordship lias 
the reputation of an horn st man,* — 
and lie will not, we trust, at all 
ev(‘iits, act like a sharper, fh* deals 
W’ith honest and Jionourahh* nii ii 
who have been iiumhied hy calami- 
ties, of which Jiis in(*asures liavi* 
i)(*eii th(‘ iniucipal causes. L(*t him, 
then, give them the advaiitaires 
Avhich How frijtn tlie application of 
his priiiciph*, in the one case, h(*- 
fore he taki's adNanlag(‘ of it in 
the other. Let him imhuiinify tln*m 
for losses and injuries alnfulp su'i- 
tuimdf and they will, gladly, relin- 
<piish, foi tin* iist*s of ili(‘ Stale, all 
that may he inach* of tlie j.osses- 
sioiis of the (diiircli, aho\ (‘ what they 
yield to their present holdeis. 

Is not this fair;— is not this r(‘a- 
sonahh;? If it b(* not, tii(*re is nei- 
ther ecjiiity nor reason in the propo- 
sition of Jiis Lordship. 15ut if the 
eharactm* of that pr(>})(>sitioii is to h(‘ 
inaintaii]i‘d, — if a JL'formed Parlia- 
iiMUit, in their oniiii|)ot(uic(‘, rvsolrc 
that the proposition is wise and 
righteous, they can scarcely (juaria l 
with its legilimalt*. oHspiing, or (h*ny 
that the. other proposition, so clearly 
dediiciblc from it, is wise and righte- 
ous also. 

llis Lordship, therefore, is not a 
subverter of the (’hutch ! He is 
not, as the Radicals boast, or the 
Conservatives fear, the contriver of 
an expedient for its overthrows* hut 
the originator of a discov<‘ry lor its 
security and preservation! “ Ihs 
come forth with an intent tc) cursi 
and, lo, he bath blessed it alto- 
gether I” 
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We are not, liowever, over-san- 
guine. Our hopes are entirely built 
upon the presninpiiou, that Ministers 
will abide by the prop(»sitioii whicli 
they have a^lvanced, and reason ho- 
nestly iVoni their own ])rinciples. 
Tliat they will do so, as tar as it 
in;iy be ex])edi<‘nt, that is, proji- 
/iihlr, wo can h;jv<» no doubt. But 
we cannot calculate .that they will 
bo carried very bir ])y their abstract 
love triirli and justice, where other 
incni’s inten*bts alone an* coiic<‘rned; 
and we vtny inucb Tear that the 
clergy nnist tni‘n ]nit up with their 
losses; while the advantages deri- 
vable iVoin the new' priiieiplo will be 
solely conJinetl to the fortunaU^ in- 
ventors. 

Proc('ed we now to another ti»a- 
tnri' of tin* Bill. 'J'ho pro])erty of 
the Irisli ehM'iry is to be subjected to 
a graduated ineoine-lax, varying ac- 
cf>jdiiJif to the value of tin* prefer- 
Hunit, from live to til teen per cent! 
If any thint'* could hi* re'>ar<le<l as 
irii(|uirous towards a body whom it 
woidd s(*<‘ni to he the object of tJie 
(Government to ])roscrih(‘, assuredly 
this may. It is, in the lirst plac.e, 
partial in its operation. It violates 
iliiit pvincipb*, vvhieli in no other in- 
staiie** ha'i any British Mmistcu* ever 
yet JNf( nfion(i//j/ departed from, — 
namely, tliat taxation should he eAcn- 
\y distributed, and not ])ress with 
any pecidiar severity upon one class 
inon* than ujion another. ll<*re, 
wlnuo the object is one of general 
utility, the clergy are. compelled to 
bear the whole of the l>urdeij ! 

But, perbaj>s, it may be said, that 
the keeping up a system of divine 
wuirship is jfot a (jcnarnt ohjccl ; that 
the clergy are the only persoii.s whom 
it particularly concerns, and that, as 
such, they should support it at tb<‘ir 
own charges I If this In? said, and if 
tills be insisted on, we give up the 
ipiesTion. J>iit let it be held in mind, 
tin; State cannot bold this language, 
without formally abaiulouing a form 
of national religion, without, in al- 
jnost express terms, saying to tlie 
couimimity, “ You may worship God 
as you please, or you need not wor- 
ship him at all, if you do not like it. 
We will give you neither instruction 
nor advice upon the subject; follow 
tlio bent of your own inclination, and 
be, as it listelli you, fanatics or 
atheists;’ Now, if this language may 
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not be lield, tlie proposition, of the 
perfect indilferency of the State re- 
specting matters of religion, cannot 
be maintained, and, therefore, the 
practice of taxing a particular body 
for the support of a system wliicli, if 
maintained at all, ought to be maiii- 
tained at the expense, as it is main- 
tained for tlie benelit, of tin; commu- 
nity at large, is vi(*ious in priiudple, 
and cannot be defeiideil. 

But, ])erliaps, the tax is inijmscd 
upon those wlio are exempted from 
other taxes ? No. I'lie clergy bear 
their full share of all other public 
taves ; from no one of the burdens 
rendereil necessary by the exigen- 
cies of the State, do they experience 
tlie least exeinplioii ! 

Perlia|is, then, they are bettm* able 
to bear it than others — they may 
Jiave been l(;ss affected by the Hue- 
luatioiis of tile times r Alas I idas ! 
what bitter, what iji.sulting mockiu y ! 
Against ihem, and, as ycty against 
tliein almost aloiu*, have ilH»se out- 
rages been direc ted, vvliii !i have ren- 
dered property valucdess, and life 
insecuire, in IrcHaud ! And it i-. while 
they an; the victims of a system of 
oppression in one country, which has 
driven them from their homc*s, and 
tlie objects of commiseration in an- 
other, in which funds have, been eha- 
ritably raised for the* rcdicd’ of tlieir 
misery it is while the hand of cala- 
mity is thus Jieavy upon tlicun, and 
they are compelled to appe^ar as 
iinmdicants if they would avoid slar- 
vation, that the Fiiianee iMinister 
conif;s forward, and avows liis iu- 
teiitlon of coiiifielling ilnmi to bc*ar an 
enormous ami a disproportioiied 
shareofthepnblie burdens ! I'lic* ini- 
quity did notrecpiire this aggravation! 
Nor is there, we are ])ersuaded, aliu- 
inaue or rcllc»c.ting mind in the coun- 
try which will not be; revolted by it. 
Truly there is now an end to the be- 
iielit of clergy ; unless it be deemed 
a benefit U> belong to a class against 
whom outrage the most brutal may 
be perpetrated with impunity, and 
only be regarded as furnishing an 
excuse for injustice! 

During tlie last session a bill was 
passed, by which a tax of fifteen per 
cent was im])osed on all livings, for 
the benelit of tlie landlords! The 
gentry are thus enabled to put into 
tlieir own pockets so much of tin; 
property of the Church, as a kind of 
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compensation for tlic trouble which for a great niajoiity ot* them to pay 
they may have, by becoming respon- the premiums as they beeam(i due; 
siblo for the payment of tithes. It so that the advantages w/iir/t had 
was, we believe, imagined by the Go- been purchased, .:s t/ieg thought, hg 
vernmont, that this subduction from wang privations and sacrijices, must 
the incomes of tlu». clergy would not be lost, and their tvives and childn n 
be much more than that to which exposed, in case of their death, to ut- 
they W(‘re already exposed, from bad ter beggary, unless something be 
debts and tlie expenses of collection, speedily done for them, moie than 
But it does not aj)pear that the ex- they can do for thcmselres ! Indeed, 
penses of colh‘ction are likely to be Lord zVlthorp, they are not, just at 
much diuiiiiislied under the new present, the indi\iduals upon whom 
sysUuu; and it is yet to be seen, you should impose additional taxes, 
whelhm* they will not be quite as It would be more consistent with 
great sufferers as ever from bad British humanity to come forward 
(lehls. We have fretjuently heard it with a proi)ositioii for their benefit, 
said, that tlie poor used always, be- and to rescue them and their child- 
fore this accurscMl system olcombiiia- reii from a calamity which was not 
lion began to take efliect, to ])ay their caused by any fault of theirs, than to 
diu's with more regularity and <*heer- grind them down by <*xoi hilaiit ex- 
fulness than the wealthy proprietors. aetions ! Ginne, let your b(‘tter 
But, he this as it may, their property nature prevail. Let the tax be coni- 
vv^as taxiul by an act passed Jii the muted for a largess. Let thii at- 
last yt*ar, lifteeii ])cr cent; and all tention of Barliaunml be called to 
livings over twelve liundred a-year, their de])lorabl(; condition. Let its 
will be tax(‘d fiy the pia'senl bill hf- benevolence i)e iulerestcMl Ivy their 
ti'en ])er c(*nt inonv ! 'Tiiat is, within long sudering*, their helplessness, and 
two years, ( Jovernmeiil will have their d<*stilution. And even the <*iie- 
caused, with n‘sp(*<'t to one class of mi<‘s of tin* Churcii will, for once, 
])refeiin(‘iils,adepreciatio!iotGliurch join in good olliccs towards the af- 
])ropeity, to tin* amount of tiiiuty dieted clergy; more (‘s]n‘cially, as 
I'l'.a ! J'his, by positive enact- yotiinay tissure them, that, whatever 
in(»nts! In t/ddaion ti) that depre- may be doin* for their immediate re- 
ciation which must be the natural lief, anqvle eaia* has betui tak(‘n in 
conseciuein of the insecurity to other parts of tlnv Bill, that their i ace 
whicli it is exposed, and the ])e,ciiliar shall soon be. (*xtin(‘t in Ireland ! 
manner in whicli it would seem murk- We liave, hitherto, considered ilie 
ed out for sjvorialion ! Now, this we operation of the in*\vmn<*asuM\ not 
I'ciieve to he [verfectly unjvrt*cedeiit- as it is likely to alVecl tin* spiritual 
(‘d in the history of taxation ! And, interests ut the ('liurch, ov to imjvair 
from what has been alr<*ady said, it its moral eHiciency, (tlieseare topics 
will be felt, that it <'ould not Jiave to which we shall advr'il by and Ivy,) 
come upon the. poor Irisli clergy at a but as it is calculated to wan k injiuy 
tiling when they werc^ less prepared to soci(‘ty at large, by tin* j>rinci|)les 
to meet it. They never had, at best, wdiiefi it involves, or tlie practiees 
any thing luon* than a ///c interest in wliicli it sanctions. lad. us advert, 
tlieir little preferments. Of these with tlie same view, to the contem- 
ihey became possessed, in most in- plated curlailineiit of the Irish Hier- 
stances, late in life ; and, even if their archy, and see whether that enrtaii- 
ineoines were well paid, they would inent is likely to be ])roduciive. of 
have found it ditlicult, in addition to good or evil. 

making a becoming appearance in We will consider the Bishops as 
tlie world, to lay up any provision so many private gentlemen subsist- 
for their fa-milies. Many of them, ing upon their own estates ; (pulling, 
wo believe, endeavoured to clVoi’t for a moment, their spiritual chanic- 
insuranceHjWJiich would, if they had ter entirely out of ilie. (piestioti ;) 
hetni enabled to keep tlieni up, do and, we ask, is there any good reason 
hometliing towards securing against why their jvrojierty slioiihl be con- 
want those whom they rAiglit'leave liscated, rather than tin* jvroperty of 
behind them I But the state of pe- any other ])rivate g<»iitleinen, to aii- 
nury to which they have been re- swer purposes whicli eipially con- 
duced has rendered it impossible ceru the rest of the community f W'o 
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can Bee none. They stand upon an 
equal footing with all other land 
proprietors; and their rights should 
be biniiiarly protected. This is not 
the case of a tax, which has be(?n 
levied by the CJovcMnineut for the 
payment of civil or military services ; 
the receivers of which are consider- 
ed, strictly, in the li^i^ht of stipendi- 
aries, and their reniunf*ratiou regu- 
lated hy a “ qiianrurn meruit” con- 
sideration of work done, or to be 
done. 'I'he clergy are the liold- 
ers of corporate property, which is 
as litile to be confounded lyith the 
money that goes into the Treasury, 
as any other ])rivate property in the 
Kingdom ; — and the fact of their 
gi\ing their services, in virtue ot 
thfir s})iiit.uvil cailing f«)r the moral 
and religious iiintruclion of the coin- 
munity, no more involves tlnun in a 
liability to l>e classc'd with the mere 
paid servants of the State, than the 
fact of Howard’s choosiin^ to d<*\ote 
liimself to a life of |)hilanlhropy, 
would justify any one in considering 
his privati* in hcii lance as a sahny 
paid him by the (io\ ('rnincnt for Ids 
Ial)our of love ! Is it becauscj they 
are useful iu a jiubTu* capacity, that 
tlieir rights are luit to be protected 
ill a privaK? V Is it because they are 
•nwre than ynivalii gentlemen in one 
n‘spect, that they should be con- 
sidered liss in another V This, truly, 
is Ktrange Jttgic, and stranger ])olicy! 
A logic, which far transcends that 
homely thing calh‘d the wisdom of 
our aiicest<n\s! A ^lolic}^ with wliich 
neither Bacon, nor Soinc*rs, nor 
Biiike, nor Pitt, were acquainted ! 

But, perliaps, the clergy have not 
been as usel’ul as otlier private 
gi'iitlenien, according to tJieir means; 
they have been more, frequently ab- 
simiecs; Jess cliai itable; worse land- 
lords; — will the proscription in which 
they are now involved be justilied 
by any such yPeg.ilJons as tln se ? 
We trow not; because none such 
could be hiipportiid. They are, no- 
toriously, hritvr landlords, more 
cbarilabbs /e.sd- fretpnmtty absentees, 
than proprietors of any otlier class, 
and deserving of praise rather than 
blame, for tin* exactness and lidelity 
wuh wbicli they discharge all their 
duties as citizens and subjects. 

But, we earnestly ask, what can 
the Ooverniiient mejin? Is this a 
aeaaori during wldch they ought to 


diminish, bg a single one^ that portion 
of the aristocracy, upon which alone 
they can confidently calculate in the 
struggle which is about to ensue? 
The Irish clergy, and particularly 
the Bishops, are, in spirit, in prin- 
ciples, by education, by habit, from 
duty, devoted to a connexion with 
England. By it they are determined 
to stand with it they know they 
must fall. And yet, they are the 
very class selected as unworthy, any 
longer, the fav(fur, or even the pro- 
tection, of the British Government; 
ami wlio are reputed as useless 
branches, fit only to be cut down, 
and cast into the fire ! Was ever ex- 
hibited such culpable blindness to 
the signs of the times ! Was ever po- 
litical stubbornness or stupidity, 
more like a kind of judicial infatua- 
tion ! 

]a‘t us now consider the Bisliop- 
rics in another, and still strictly se- 
cular point of view,*as rewards for 
]ert(‘r(*<l men of r<*spertable (diame- 
ter, \vlnis(^ merits are tlieir only re- 
coniinendatioii ; ns so many prizes 
in tile lottery of life, which are open 
to the as]>irations of all ranks and 
conditions of the community. And 
we ask, what can the community 
at large gain hy doing them away V 
AVill any individual consider himself 
bett(*r ofl’, Ix'caiise his son or bis 
son-iii-biw, or bis nejibew, or some 
near connexion, litis ten chances less 
than be bad before of attaining 
through merit to rank anil station ? 
AVIio was the late Archbishop of 
Dublin ? The son of an humble 
man. A\ho is the present? A ri*.- 
spectabh* Oxford Professor, who is 
iiidehti'd a'log(*ther to his talents and 
character for his preferment. WJio 
is the present Arclihisho]) of Casliel ? 
Oiu? who maybe described in the same 
words. Who is the present Bishop of 
CJoik ? One who may be di^scribed in 
the same words, except that the scene 
of his collegiate distinction was Dub- 
lin, and not Oxford. Who is the pre- 
sent Bishop of (3loyne ? The great 
astronomer, Brinkley, wlio is better 
known throughout Europe than in 
these countries, and who owes his 
preferment solely to his literary at- 
tainments. WJio is the present 
Bishop of Limerick? The accom- 
plished and amiable Dr Jebb, the 
refined and elegant author of “Sa- 
cred Literature,” and other works 
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which win perpetuate his name 
Jong after his Bisboprick: is extin* 
guished. Who is the present Bishop 
of Down? Dr JMant, a man truly wor- 
thy the vocation to which he has 
been called^ and to which he was 
recommended solely by his profes* 
sional qualifications. Who is the 
present Bishop of Ferns? DrElring- 
ton ; — the son of a stage-player^ 
who died and left his mother an 
early and a friendless widow, when 
he was a helpless little child. She 
struggled hard to give liim educa- 
tion, of which he failed not to pro- 
fit ; for the boy was apt, and of a 
vigorous and energetic character; 
and when liis school-days were over, 
he very soon distinguished himself 
ill the Dublin University, of whicli, 
we believe, he became a fellow be- 
fore he was one-and-twerity years of 
age. From that period, his life has 
been one' of continued prosperity, 
and, we may add, of indefatigable 
labour; and when, late in life, lie 
attained the station which Jio now 
holds, who could not envy the feel- 
ings with which such a mother must 
look upon such a son,— or such a son 
upon such' a mollier. The old lady 
is, we believe, still alive; and if wi- 
dowed cares, and early maternal so- 
licitude, could be adequately reward- 
ed and recompensed upon earth, that 
reward is licrs in the ])alac*e of Ferns, 
where she is surrounded by the chil- 
dren and the grandchildren of liim 
tor whom, in loneliness and destitu- 
tion, she oftentimes prayed and toil- 
ed, at a time when she eould have 
little anticipated his present eleva- 
tion ! 

J3ut,my Lord Biidiop of J’\ 3 riis, we 
have not yet done with you. We arc 
about to do you a violence, but you 
must bear it. The subject absolute- 
ly requires that the truth sliould be 
told. Let the reader, tlien, under- 
stand that this man, whose promo- 
tion we have just described, has been 
the stay and the. support of his suf- 
fering clergy. His diocese is that in 
which the notorious Dr Doyle re- 
sides, by whose pastoral instructions 
Uie peasantry have been peculiarly 
incited to withhold their tithes ; and 
we may very well suppose that the 
clergy of Ferns have iiolc been tlie 
least Bufierers at the present appal- 
ling crisis. But they artj blessed in 
a Bishop, who seems to have conai- 
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dered himself but a steward, for theit* 
benefit, of his possessions; and by 
whom their wants have been sup- 
plied with an unsparing liberality, 
which commands their gratitude and 
admiration ; — a liberality equally de- 
licate and munificent ; of which the 
most shrinkingly sensitive may par- 
take, without any painful conscious- 
ness of humiliation. Let one instance 
suffice to exemplify the almost daily 
benefactions of this generous and 
large-hearted Prelate. The wife of 
one of his clergy was lately confined 
of her fourteenth child. She was at- 
tended by a b^uevoleut physician, 
who saw the penury to which the 
family were reduced, and did what 
in hi m 1 ay to rel ie v o. i t. A paragraph 
in the newspajier, mserted by his 
contrivance, announcing the birth of 
the fourteenth child, met llie eye of 
the Bishop of Ferns, who imme- 
diately despatched a s])ecicjl messen- 
ger with a letter coiitainifig an enclo- 
sure of a fifty-pound note, witJi his 
compliments for “ the young stran- 
"er !” Is such a man unworthy of 
the rank v\ hich lie iioJds, or the pro- 
perty he possesses ? And he would 
hold no rank, if there were not Bish- 
oprics in the (3hiircfi ; — and he pos- 
sesses no other tlian Church proper- 
ty. May the blessing of God descend 
upon him and his, for ever and 
ever ! 

But why do we mention these 
things ? Not for tlie purpose of be- 
seeching Lord Alihorp not to lay 
sacrilegious hands upon property 
thus doubly consecrated ; — consc- 
crat(‘d in its destination, and consc- 
(•rat(*d in its enijiloyjncnt. Well we 
know tliat any such supplication 
must be of none elVect. No. But 
for the jiurpose of ahcwbiy the laitj/ 
the advantages, even in a temporal 
]>oiiitof view, of these Bishoprics, and 
the folly of supposing that thi^y can 
be gainers by doing them away. 
Suppose any ten of the great estates 
in the kingdom, instead of being, as 
they are, entailed as family inlieri- 
tances, thrown open to adven- 

turous competition, and might be- 
come the property, for life, of enter- 
prising individuals from the liuinbler 
classes, who should be thought best 
deserving of them; would that be, 
or would it not be, an advantage ? 
Precisely such an advantage they 
now possess, and they arc about to 
u 
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throw It away I The Bishoprics are 
so many estates, to the enjoyment of 
which they and theirs may attain, by 
evincing those qualifications which 
may prove them worthy of such a 
distinction. It has been shewn, 
without going beyond the limits of 
the Irish Church, or of the pre- 
sent time, ill liow many instan- 
ces humble individual^ have been 
raised to the Episcopal bench ; and 
how largely the honours in the 
Church have been distributed, for 
the reward of merit and the encou- 
ragement of learning. Nor is the 
profession of a clergyman the only 
one that is benefited by such a sys- 
tem. Every distinguished individual 
who is thus provided for may be 
considered as one icUIutrawa from 
competition in some of the other 
professions, which are thus less 
crowded by able men, and their ad- 
vantages in con8e(|uence conqmra- 
tividy augmented. WJiat should have 
prevented Bishop .r<d)b from lieing, 
like his admirable brother, one of 
the Judges in Ireland ? C)r any of 
the other individuals whom we have 
enumerated, from attaining e(jual 
eminence in other walk of life 
to which they might have clioseii to 
devote themselves V Nothing. They 
possess the talents, the industry, and 
the character, which must almost 
certainly have comuianded success; 
and their advancement must have 
been at {east as rapid had they gone 
to the bar, or practised medicine, or 
entered the army, as it has been sinc.o 
they entered into holy orders. The 
very individuals, therc’fore, by whom 
they are at present decried and per- 
secuted, may be wJiolIy indebted to 
the rank and station which they have 
attained in the courses which the}' 
have severally pursued, to the ab- 
sence of antagonists by whom they 
might Jiavc been easily distanced; — 
that absence having been owin" to 
engagements which would never 
have been entered into if there bad 
not been such a thing as a liberally 
endowed Establislicd Gfiurch, We 
consider, therefore, the provision 
that lias been made for tlic mainte- 
nance of the clergy, not ojly a be- 
nefit to those for whom it has been 
especially provided, but also a re- 
lief to those who enter into other 
professions, where their progress 
must be so much more free and un- 


impeded than it would be if so large 
a draught of talent and energy as 
belongs confessedly to the class of 
individuals to whom we have allu- 
ded, had not been diverted into an- 
other channel, and thereby prevent- 
ed from contending with them. 

We come now to by far the most 
important consideration suggested 
by tlie new Bill,— namely, life man- 
ner in which it is likely to allect the 
spiritualities of the Churcli Establish- 
ment. In the first place, the feeling 
of general insecurity to which tiie 
present measure gives rihc, must 
have a very pernicious inihuuice; as 
well in causing many to decline the 
services of the ministry, as in em- 
barrassing and distracting the minds 
of tlioso who had pievionsly engaged 
in them ; who arc tlnis pi cvei]t<»d 
from giving that entire and . irgle- 
ininded attemion to tlie duiii's of 
their sneved calling, which may he 
proiionnced absolutely necessary for 
the accomplishment of any consitlev- 
ab!(5 measure of chuical jftllity. Tiu*y 
feci like men stationed u))on a ci»a- 
del tinit 1ms been uiidenniricd, and 
who know not how soon the match 
may be ajiplied and th<‘ train fired 
that is to bury tliem in ruiiis I 
^ In the next place, the seizure of 
('hurch property by fije (yoveriimeiit, 
and the assumption of the principle, 
that it inby be converted to llie ser- 
vice ot the Stat(\ puts the clergy into 
a position esbentiaily from 

that which they had previously oc- 
cupied, and makes tiieir s«!):'.ist(‘iice, 
and lliercfore their exist(‘nc(‘, de- 
pendant upon the cliaractiw or the 
circumstances of the Minister of the 
day. That regular su[»p]y of able 
and learned men, who, under Divine 
Providence, have made the Cliurch 
of England wliJit it is, can no longer 
be expected. Ijcarning requires 
leisure; and leisure requires a set- 
tled competency, whicJi can be cal- 
culated upon only as long as tin* pro- 
perty of the Church is “ dovetailed 
and interwoven” with the mass of 
other private property, and thus 
put beyond the reach of an unpriri- 
cipled Minister, or a rapacious Par- 
liament. We may, therefore, set it 
down that the axe has been laid to 
the root of clerical utility in the 
Church of England. Henceforth she 
will be known by what she was, not 
by wbai she is. Her worthies will 
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no longer be recognised amongst tho 
religious lights of the Cliristiaii 
world, in which, hitherto, the cham- 
pions whom she furnished from tho 
armoury of faith, have always been so 
highly distinguished. 

In the tliird place, the dismantling 
of ton Sees must cause a frightful 
chasm in tho Church of Ireland. In 
point of fact, every Irish Bishop had 
previously too much to do. In order 
to lill the measure of his duty, he 
must have been almost incessantly 
occupied. Those who arc not con- 
versant in such matters know but 
little what is implied in “ the care 
of all the churches,*' Those to whom 
religion itself is a sinecure, may very 
well consider as sinecures the high- 
est offices ill the Church 1 The first 
eiVect of the proposed reduction in 
the number of the Irish Bishops must 
be, so to overwhelm those who are 
sulfered to remain with a perplexing 
multiplicity (»f business, as to remler 
it impossible that any portion of 
their duty could he discharged well. 
Where too much is imposed, but 
little can be expected. 

The strangest feature in the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers, upon 
this occasion, is, that (heir measure 
has heal adopted without eiupiiri/. 
Yea, they seem to have eschewed 
enquiry as carefully as it would be 
pros(*cuted by almost any other men, 
previously to the propounding of a 
system which so inatt’rially alVccts 
the interests of the Church. Were 
they not bound to consult the Pri- 
mate as to the extent of his present 
episcopal duties, before tliey propo- 
sed to saddle him, in addition, witli 
the superintendence of the diocese 
of Cdouglier y Were they not bound 
to have examined the Archbisho]) of 
Dublin respecting the extent of his 
duties, before they resolved to super- 
add the superintendence of the dio- 
cese of Kildare to his present la- 
bours? We mistake much if they 
Would not be informed, in both these 
instances, that the Prelates alluded 
to are already quite sufficiently oc- 
cupied ; and that the only eflect of 
their undertaking more^ must bo that 
they can perform less. 

Sir Robert Peel tru\y observed, 
that a real Church llefornj ought to 
be something the very opposite of 
that which is at present about to be 


adopted. It ought to con.dst in n 
separation of dioceses whii h mo 
at present united, and a suhdirisioit 
of such as are at present tOt) huge, 
rather than the contrary. Ami surli 
would be the case, if there was any 
sincere disposition to raise thci cha- 
racter, or to improve the circum- 
stances of the Church ; if the (jues- 
tion which * Ministers proposed to 
themselves was, how the present 
ecclesiastical property miglit be em- 
ployed to most advantage, — not, 
upon how small aportioirof their 
revenues the clergy might continue 
to subsist, retaining still the name 
of a Church h'stablishment. Tlie 
reform proposed, tljerefore, is not 
one by which* their interests are to 
be advanced, or their utility increa- 
sed, — but, a reform by which, while 
tlieir 7WC/-C crhicncc is scantily pro- 
vided for, their property may be 
abstracted for the benefit of another 
class of his IMajesty’s subjects. It 
is, simply, an experiment to ascer- 
tain, ujwn how little Uivy van livc^ 
while yet they may appear to go 
tlirough the ordinary routine of their 
ministerial functions ! Is it sur- 
prising, therefore; that such a reform 
should be hailed with delight by 
O’Connell, and the whole faction, 
who must rejoice in the destruction 
of the Church ! No. As that de- 
inagogiic said in the House of (h>m- 
inoiis, it is perhaj)s a hetter measure 
than he would have himself propo- 
sed, because it is more pluusihle ; 
because it appears to aim at little, 
while yet it accomplishes inucli ; 
and involves a principle which must 
complete tluj ruin that may be J'or a 
sliort time deferred, but cannot final- 
ly be averted I 

Thai the reader may have an idea 
of how the measure must actually 
work, in the case of clergymen with 
moderate preferments, we siibjoin 
an abstract of the incomings and out- 
goings of a gentleman who liolds 
two livings, the gross value of which 
is L.G48 a-y^ar. They are situated, 
the one in the diocese of Mc'ath ; the 
other, in the diocese of Dublin. Tlio 
acco^put stands as follows; and, to 
put the matter beyond all doubt, wo 
subjoin the name of the clergyman. 
He is the Rev. Mr Hepi)enstal ,* one 
well known for his zeal and efficien- 
cy in the Church of Ireland. 
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Living in the diocese of Meath, - L.li>*2 0 0 

Do. in do. of Dublin, 456 0 0 

Gross amount of both, - L.G48 0 0 

Before this income becomes available, the following sums 
must bt? paid : 

Quit-rent, to the Crown, - L.13 16 11 

.Diocesan schoohinastcr, - 4 0 0 

^"isitation fi?c8, - - - - 3 0 0 

Deduction by landlords, - 97 0 0 

Church-cosa, - - 45 0 0 

Losses and bad debts, - - 30 0 0 

Two curates, - - - 180 0 0 

Proportion paid, aa part of the salary > ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ot a perpetual curacy, - S 

Amounting in all to - L.388 4 5 

Leaving of clear income to the Rector, - L.259 15 


Now, we ask, could Ministers, if 
enquiry had in this instance pre- 
ceded legislation, have been guilty 
of this gross injustice ? It is impos- 
sible ! They knew not what they 
were about ! They knew not how 
deeply they were about to cut into 
the incomes of the impoverished 
clergy! Mr Heppcnstal has, in the 
above statement, made no mention 
of his charities, wliich are known to 
be large. He has simply stated, 
what may be described as bonded 
debts ; what must be paid to others, 
before bis income becomes available 
for himself. And from this, it ap- 
pears, that tlic enormous sum oL 
L.3S8, 4s. 5d., must be extracted 
from L.640, before a single farthing 
can be appropriated to the subsis- 
tence of his family I It may not yet 
be too late to remedy this iniquitous 
feature of the Bill. Let the repre- 
sentation Avliich we have laid before 
the reader, be submitted to the 
House of ('ommons, and the case is 
one so beseechingly supplicatory of 
justice and mercy, that we doubt if 
it could be resisted even by a Re- 
formed Parliament I 

We have alluded, hrieily, to the 
injury which the Irish Church must 
suffer, from the sense of general in- 
security; to the manner iii which its 
best interests must be affecte^ by 
the new principle which is noAV so 
familiarly adopted, that its property 
is now to be regarded as the pro- 
perty of the State; to the serious 
loss of that superintendence to 
which it must be exposed, by the 


striking off of ton of its Bishops; but 
this last consideration claims a more 
particular attention. 

It is ail old maxim, that as are the 
Bishops, so will “be the Church.” 
A good Church may sometimes have 
had Bishops; — but a succession of 
able and virtuous Bishops can seldom 
have an inefficient Church ! What 
Ulysses says of the office of a Gene- 
ral, may be, almost literally, applied 
to the office of a Bishop. 

“ When that the Itishop is not like the 
hivLS 

To which the foragers shall all repair-^ 
What honey is expected V’* 

We would not be thought to de- 
part from that honest jircference 
which we may entertain for our own 
form of church-government, wliile 
we regard, with complacency, that 
very different form tliat subsists at 
the other side of the Tweed. Both 
may be best suitable to the countries 
in which they are respectively esta- 
blished ;— but, certain we are, that 
any diminution in the numbers of 
the Jiierarchy of England or Ireland, 
or. any curtailment of their legiti- 
mate influence, must expose the 
churches in these countries to a 
want of good government, without 
Avhich scarcely any other good thing 
can be expected. The Bishop is the 
adviser, the regulator, tho controfier 
of his clergy. He is the individual 
to whom they refer in their difficul- 
ties ; by whom their zeal may be di- 
rected or restrained; by whom they 
are guided, exhorted, or admonished 
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in the discharge of their ministerial 
duties. He possesses the power of re- 
warding those who are faithful ♦to 
their trust; and the power of pun- 
ishing those who may prove negli- 
gent or unfaithful. It has, we be- 
lieve, never happened that a Bishop 
cordially devoted himself to his 
high and holy calling, without con- 
ferring the highest degree of benefit 
upon the diocese over which he pre- 
sided. And what must be the ne- 
cessary efiect of withdrawing ten 
Bishops from the Church of Ireland ? 
That ten dioceses must be neglect- 
ed ! That, in ten dioceses, the clergy 
must feel as sheep that have no 
shepherd !” And that, in the vemaiii- 
iiig twelve, such a degree of laxity 
and negligence must be introduced 
into the adininistratioii of Ecclesias- 
tical afiairs, (from the simple fact of 
moj'e being reejuired of the Bishops 
than they can possibhf perform) that 
tlipse, too, may be considered as de- 
prived, in a great pait, of Episcopal 
superintendence ! 

Those who believe the ofiicc of 
a Bishop to be of Apostolical ori- 
gin, must feel, with still deeper 
pungency, the evils of the present 
system. We have regarded it, 
simply, as a serious injury done to 
the discipline of the ("hurch ; they 
must regard it as trenching upon 
spiritual authority and privileges, 
with whicli no lay-government has 
any btisiness to interfere. One of 
tlie oflices which a Bishop has to 
perform is confirmation. For this 
purpose, at stated periods, lie finds 
it necessary to visit every part of 
Ids diocese; a work requiring much 
time and considerable labour ; inso- 
iiiucli, that if it were increased in the 
manner meditated by the proposed 
arrangement, lie could, in some in- 
stances, scarcely perform any other 
duty, — it must necessarily engross 
almost the whole of bis attention! 
Is not this a matter that should be 
taken into account by tliose who 
profess an JTttacliment to the doc- 
trine of the Cburcli of lilngland ? And 
could sudi a measure be proposed 
by any who did not secretly desire 
to degrade the office, as well as to 
diminish the number of the Bishops ; 
-—a measure which, at the same 
time, lessens their infiuence, and 
paralyses their functions ! 

Another of the offices of a Bishop 
is ordination. St Paul enjoins Ti- 


mothy to “ lay hands suddenly on 
no man.” And Bishops have always 
considered it tl^eir duty to make a 
strict enquiry into the lives and qua- 
lifications of those who present them- 
selves for holy orders. This, at pre- 
sent, is no very easy matter; the ex- 
tent of every diocese being, already, 
sufficiently great, to render it impos- 
sible that it ‘could be, by any one 
man, more than adequately superin- 
tended. But what must be the dilli- 
culties of ascertaining all that may 
be necessary to be known respect- 
ing those who present themselves 
for ordination, when the l^plscopid 
labour in this respect is doubled^ 
and the means of becoming perso- 
nally acejuainted with their" charac- 
ters and pretensions diminished in the 
same proportion ! Tt follows, that 
tlie Apostolical injunction cannot 
be complied with, in the spirit in 
wliieli it was given ; — and tliat indi- 
viduals may be introduced into the 
ininistiy, from wliom tlio Church 
may sufler more injury than it can 
reap advantage ! 

Nor is it to be, forgotten, by Church 
of England Protestants, that, by an- 
other provision of the present Bill, 
a Lay Board of (vommissioners is to 
be erected, who are to exercise very 
extensive powers, not merely as re- 
spects the property, but, also, as re- 
spects the spiritualities of the Clmrch 
of Ireland. They are 1o be* invested 
with an authority wliich will enable 
them to forbid the appointment of 
any clergyman to a parish, in whicli 
divine service has not been perform- 
ed for a certain time ; thus, making 
it the interest of the payers of tithe 
to throw difficulties in the way of 
such perfoi malice ; and pronouncing, 
with what ajipears to us a degree of 
awful impiety, that, because no re- 
ligious improvement lias hitherto 
taken place, no religious improve- 
ment shuU^ for the future^ be 
permitted to take place in such 
parish ! That, because it bad been 
abandoned to wickedness, it shall 
have no opportunity of repenting, 
and turniiueto God ! A body of lay 
C/ominisaioners, to watch over the 
lapses of ministerial duty, or the 
declension of parochial godliness, 
not that these lapses migkt be cor- 
rected, or that lack of godliness sup- 
plied, but that those who have been 
neglected may be left altogether 
without religious aid, and that those 
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who have neglected themselves may 
1)0 deprived of even a chance of 
amendment! A goodly expedient, 
truly, for supplying that lack of care 
which must be ot'.casioned by the 
withdrawal of the Bishops !^ Thus it 
is that tlie established religion is to 
be “ Burked'’ in Ireland ! The Mi- 
nisters first deprive it of its natural 
prot(‘crors, by wliose wise and well 
directed attention, even in its great- 
est weakness, it 'ivould be cherished 
and supported ; — and it is to be han<l- 
ed over to unnatural guardians, tvho 
can have no professional sympathy 
which would lead them to take care 
of its interests ; and who must, natu- 
rally, be more desirous of coming in 
for the disposal of its property, than 
of preserving itself! ’fliere is some- 
thing in the whole scheme most mon- 
strously and unnaturally consistent ! 
\\v have called it ill digested; hut, 
considering what may not unfairly 
be presumed to be its real object, it 
is not. At least, it wond<*rfully con- 
spires wdth the views of those who 
seem bent uiion pulling down the 
f 'liurch, and circumscribing the in- 
liuence of true religion. For this 
purpose, Ministers did not need 
much enepdry. They knew that the 
Bisliops wore regarded as tlie pillars 
of the ('hurch, which must fall if not 
thus supported. 'I'hey could not, 
therefore, err in their dealing with 
them. And, what was thus so hope- 
fully begun, must be completed by 
the appointment of the lay Commis- 
sioners ! Indeed, this latter feature 
of the Bill seems almost a work of 
supererogation. When the Bishop 
was removed, whose duty it would 
be to se*e that certain clerical duties 
were performed, it could scarcely 
be necessary to appoint a Board of 
laymen, to see that they were noL All 
that the most decided enemies to re- 
ligion could desire, must necessarily 
follow, and that speedily, from the 
defect of episcopal superintendence. 
Tiie body (d* the clergy would be 
iincheered, dispirited, neglected, 
scattered abroad, to a degree that 
must render any unity or energy of 
0 ])eration, on their part, wholly im- 
possible; and make them altogether 
unable to bear up against the formi- 
dable and wibH directed hostility to 
wldch Protestantism is exposed in 
Ireland. 

What would the Church of Scot- 


land, what would the people of Scot- 
land say, if the functions of any of 
thfeir Presbyteries were thus inter- 
fered with and suspended ? History 
lias already answered that question. 
They would indignantly resist such 
an encroachment upon their rights, 
and make the Minister feel that he 
could not at will abrogate their dear- 
est privileges. What would the Me- 
thodists say if their Conference were 
thus assailed ? Wliat would the Mora- 
vians, — what would any other church 
or sect say or do, if the same arbi- 
trary usurpation upon their acknow- 
ledged riglits were attempted ? W'e 
believe the whole dissenting interest 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
would unite to resist it and a forced 
of opposition w^ould be arrayed 
against bis Majesty's Ministers, which 
would compel them either to aban- 
don their design, or to <iuit their 
places. They could not carry into 
efl'ect tlic same measure against any 
other the most insigiiificant of the 
subdivisions of dissent in the Protes- 
tant community, which they liave so 
boldly inidertakcn against the Esta- 
blished Cluireh ! 

What then remains for the Church 
to do ? Why, to evince that she is a 
Curiini; and nof a mere engine of 
State policy, to be used or abused 
for inerd political purposes, and to 
be employed, or not employed, as 
may best suit the Ministers’ conve- 
nience. Her property may be seized 
upon. Against that she can merely 
protest. When might prevails against 
righty her Christian duty is quite 
clear; — those who have taken her 
cloak, may have her coat also. But 
IT WILL DE HER OWN ACT AXD 
DEED IF HER FUNCTIONS ARE SUS- 
PENDED. She may be reduced to 
beggary by the arbitrary will of the 
Government; but, unless she herself 
be a consenting party to their ini- 
quity’', SHE CANNOT HE PARALYSED ! 

Let her, therefore, lose no time in 
filling up the number of her Bishops. 
It is not essential that those who fill 
that oflice sliould alwjiys be endow- 
ed with large possessions. But tliose 
whoreceive the creed, and who adopt 
the ritual of tlie Cliurch of England, 
must hold that the oflice of the Bi- 
shop is essential to the being of the 
Church. Whenever a vacancy oc- 
curs, therefore, let that oflice be sup- 
plied. Able and learned men cannot 
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be wanting, by whom it will be un- 
dertaken with cheerfulness, notwith- 
standing the privations that may ac- 
company it ; and executed with abi- 
lity, notwithstanding the dilliculties 
by which it may be surrounded. If 
this be done, tlio worst ell'ects to be 
apprehend<;d from the present mea- 
sure, will I>rj obvijited. The C'liurch 
may suO'er in worldly estimation from 
tlie Joss of its temporalilies ; but its 
spiritunl functions will not cease. 
Its candlestick will not be removed, 
"riie Ore will still (‘oiitinue to burn 
upon its altars: — and although the 
iknuf* may, at lirst, be feeble and 
Oickcriiig, it will, gradually, wax 
stronger ami biiglitcr; and the very 
attempt t(» extinguish an enlightened 
religion in that benighted land, may 
be only the providential means of 
causing it to sbiiM' forth, until the 
wliole country is irradiated with its 
brig}itiioss,and it is recognised, b 3 'all 
classes, ns n sour<*.(i ol hicsseduess 
ami illuininntion. 

If wIjMt we have ])roposo<l be not 
done, the cotitrary of all this must 
take j)lace. Tin*, i^^tablished Church 
will appear to In* a mere StaU? reli- 
gion — ;i mere* thing creatcul by act 
of PariiaimMit ! 'i’he Mishops will be 
consenting parties to the act by 
which not only its property will have 
been conliscat(Ml, but its functi<nis 
paralysed. JSay, they will furnish 
the best cx^^use for tlie confiscation 
of its ])roperty, by tacitly consenting 
to the s!ispension of its funclioiis! 
l»\)r, as itj^was for the eflicieiit and 
dignified discharge of the latter, that 
i\\{\ f(»rmer was conferred, it docs 
not carry tlu' a])pcarance of great in- 
jnstiiM' to say, that the property of a 
Jiisliop be withdrawn, and ap- 
plied to other purjtoses, when the 
functions of a Bishop are no longer 
needed. By the conduct of the pre- 
sent Episcopal Bench in Ireland, 
therefore, the proceedings of the 
Government w^ill be either condemn- 
ed or jiistilied — condemned, if they 
act as we advise, and fill tlie olfice 
whenever a vacancy occurs, in all 
thoso^ cases where it is at present 
proposed by Ministers to be abo- 
lished. By so doing, they will re- 
cord their solemn jiidgmciU, that the 
office ought not to be suspended, 
and, consequently, that the property 
ought not to b(5 taken away j— Justi- 
fied, if they adopt a different course, 


and make the wrong which they 
have suffered in one respect, an ex- 
cuse for a neglect of duty in another. 
In this latter case, it would appear as 
if they only valued the Bishopiic for 
the sake of the property ; which 
would be to afford direct confirma- 
tion to the vilest calumny of their 
most inveterate enemies. 

And here we cannot avoid record- 
ing a tribute of admiration to the 
conduct, in this respect, of the Church 
of Borne. When proscribed and per- 
secuted, when outlawed and stigma- 
tized, when deprived of property 
and consideration ; and not only 
without worldly estimation, but co- 
vered with reproach and contume- 
ly, she never suffered the functions 
of her Bishops to be suspended in 
Ireland ! Tlnfir places were always 
filled, although in many cases attend- 
ed with danger. And, what has been 
the consec|Ucnc(»y That tliis Church, 
such as it is, has been preserved — 
that the lilessing of the llechabites 
seems to have atttnuled them, to 
whom, notwithstanding the gross- 
ness of their errors, the Divine Be- 
ing was pleased to say, that, because 
thev’' were faithful even to the feeble 
ami imperlVct light wliieh they had, 
and evinced a superstitious adhe- 
rence to what they believed to be 
their religious duty, “ Joiiadab, the 
son of Rechab, should never want a 
man to stand before him for ever !” 

Now, shall the professors of idola- 
try outdo the professors of true reli- 
gion, in their obedience to the Di- 
vine commands ? Shall the powers 
of darkness be worshipped with a 
perseverance and devotedness wliich 
is not to be found amongst the wor- 
shipj)ers of the powers of light? If 
this he so, melancholy are the anti- 
cipations which must be entertained 
for the moral and religious condition 
of Ireland ! Her doom would seem 
to be sealed I She would appear to 
be given over, bound hand and foot, 
to the apostles of error and infideli- 
ty ! But, we liave better hopes. The 
character of their present Primate is 
a pledge to us that the best interests 
of the Church of Ireland will not 
thus be abandoned. There are others 
also to whom we look with confi- 
dence ; — The Bishop of Ferns, reso- 
lute and energetic: — the Bishop of 
Cork, honest, straighttorward and 

persevering the Bishop ef Down 
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and Connor, llie not unworthy sue- witli Divine things has seldom been 
cessor of Jeremy Taylor, wlio Las tuirrbuked by some signal instance 
evinced, on more than one occa- of the Divine displeasure. So that, 
sion, an ardent ])iely and a temper- unless the Church of Ireland has al- 
ed zeal, characteristic of the pu- ready become it will 

rest days of primitive (Christianity ; yet triumph over tlu^ malice of its 
nor will we omit the Archbishop of enemies. And if it be, we care not 
Dublin in this enumeration of the what becomes of it. Let it even be 
worthies upon whom, humanly buried with the burial of an ass. 
speaking, the salvation of the Church Certain wc are, tliat if it deserve to 
of Ireland would seem to depend, live, it will not be let to die and if 
He is a man upon whom, in an emer- it deserve to die, nothing that either 
geiicy like the present, we are per- we or others may do, can prevent its 
suaded the Church may calculate, extinction. It is only where /Ac car- 
for doing what in him lies to ward cass is, that th(M*e the eagles will be 
off impending destruction. And if gathered together ! 
these Prelates sedulously apply \N e arc also certain that the most 
themselv es to the discovery of a strenuous efforts of the Conservative 
means for still preserving the integ- party should be made in defence of 
rityaudefficiency of tlieir order, their the Irish C’hiirch. If they succeed 
labours, we are sure, will not be un- in maintaining the outwork, they can 
attended with the Divine blessing, defend the citadel ; but if the out- 
er without the happiest effects. One work be taken, the citadel must be 
thing is certain. Come what will, abandoned. We are reminded, by 
they should do their duty. The result the measure of his Majesty’s Mini- 
will be in the hands of Providence, sters, of the method lately lalleu 
If they l)*it make a proper use of the upon in Canada of clearing the 
means, Hk will take care the end; country of timber. Tlie s(‘Ulera no 
which may yet be more consolatory longer employ themselves in cutting 
and more glorious than any that down, and rooting out particular 
could have attended a career of more trees; they are satisfied with iiick- 
apparently uninterrupted prosperity, ing them round near the root, so as 
()nce again, we say, only let the Irish to separate the bark from the source 
BUhojts do their duty, and ad will of nutriment. This, at once, inter- 
agaia be welL"^ riipts their growth, and causes them 

Cur part has now bemi done. We to die. Prom tlourishing trees at- 
liave, at all events, not to accuse lached to tlie soil and rejoicing in 
ourselves of having neglected our the sun, they are converted into 
duty. The times are awfully full of long pules merely stuck into the 
change. Men’s minds are strangely earth, and which the next storm 
unsettled. An appetite for destruc- will lay prostrate. Thus, by a far 
tion has been excited in the people less tedious and more effectual pro- 
of England, which inspires them with cess thar the old one, forests are 
a headlong zeal for the overthrow of felled by wliolesale in a few years, 
all their institutions. To this the which would otherwise have resisted 
Irish Chui’ch is to be the first sacri- the labours of the axe for ages. It 
lice ; and the measures taken for en- is just so that Ministers have pro- 
suring its complete and utter ruin, ceeded with respect to the Churcli 
argue a c*onsummate and Machiavc- of Ireland. There the work of de- 
lian skill, which, while it excites our struclion has consisted rather in 
horror, provokes our admiration ! By putting the ICstablishment into a 
scarcely any thing short of a miracle condition which must occasion its 
can it be defeated. But miracles fall, than in doing any thing which 
Lave been vyrought for purposes less may cause its immediate dcstruc- 
apparcntly important, and we do not tioti; so that Ministers may at^cure 
yet despair. A profane intermeddling to themselves all the advantages of 

* We are^ aware liiat the Irish Bishops could not, themselves, consecrate to on 
Tri'^h See, without an appointment by the Crown. But if the law in tliis respect was 
liOt changed, (and changed we believe it would be, upon a proper representation,) 
their Bhhops might he consecrated in Scotland, or elsewhere. If th<‘y were obliged 
to serid into another heoiisphcre, they should not leave their Churcli unprovWed, 
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its subversion, without, apparently, 
incurring the guilt by which it may 
be overthrown. They have done tlieir 
parts well. Let tlie Conservatives 
take warning by them. Let mea- 
sures be as prompt and as energetic 
for the preservation, as tliose of their 
adversaries are for the destruction 
of the (yhurch ; and a blessing pro- 
portioned to the goodness of their 
cause may attend their patriotic la- 


bours. The waves of popular fury 
may be stayed ; and those who have 
stood forward, from a solemn sense 
of duty, and in the fear of God, to 
resist the madness of a deluded po- 
pulace, may yet have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the deceivers rebuked 
and confounded, and the people at 
length brought to a sense of their 
true interest, sitting, and clothed 
and in their right mind,” 


Tllli FAIRY WELL. BY S. FEROUSON, ESQ. 


jMouknim:lt.v, sing mournfully — 

“ O listen, Ellen, sister dear, 
is there no help at all hn* me. 

But only ceaseless sigh and tear ? 

Wliy did not he who left me here, 
With stolen hope steal memory? 

0 listen, Ellen, sister dear, 
(Mournlully, sing mournfidly) — 

ril go away to Sleamish hill, 
ril pluck the fairy hawthorn-tree. 

And let the spirits work their will; 

1 care not if for good or ill, 

So they but lay the meunory 

Which all my heart is liaunting still ! 
(^Mournfully, sing mournfully) — 

The Fairies are a silent race, 

And pale as lily flowers to see ; 

1 care not for a blanched face. 

Nor wandering iti a dreaming place, 

So I hnt banish memory ; — 

I wish 1 Avere with Anna Grace!” 
IMoiirufulIy, sing mournfully! 

Hearken to my tale of w'oc — 

’Twas thus to w'eeping JOlleii (-on. 

Her sister said in accents low. 

Her only sister, Una baun : 

’Twas in their bed before the dawn, 
And Filleii answer’d sjid and slow, — 

“ Oh, Una, Una, be not drawn 
(Hearken to my tale of woe) — 

To this unholy grief I pray. 

Which makes me sick at heart to know, 
And 1 will help you if 1 may : 

—The Faiiy Well of Lagiiaiiay— 

Lie nearer me, I tremble so, — 

Una, Tve heard wise women say 
(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 

That if before the dews arise, 

True maiden in its icy How 
With pure hand bathe her bosom thrice, 
Three lad y-brackeiis 'pluck likewise, 
And three times round tlic fountain go. 
She straight forgets her tears and 
sighs.** 

Hearken to my tul« of woe ! 


HI. 

All alas ! and wellaw'ay ! 

“ Oh, sister Ellen, sister sweet, 

Come, with me to tiie hill 1 pray, 

And I will ])rove that blessi'd free! !’* 
They rose with suft and silent feet, 
They left their mother where she lay, 
Tlieir mother and her care discreet, 
(All, alas! and wellaw.iy!) 

And soon they reached the Fairy Well, 
The mountain's eye, clear, cold, and gray, 
Whie open in the dreary fell ; 

How Jong they stood *twero vain to tell, 
At List, upon the point of day, 

Baun Una bares lier bosom's swell, 
(All ulus ! and wellaway ! ) 

Thrice o*er her shrinking breasts she laves 
TJie gliding glance that will not stay 
Of siihlly-streaming fairy waves ; — 
And now the charm three brackens craves, 
She plucks them in their fring'd array;— 
Now round the well her fate she braves. 
Ail alas! and wellaway ! 

Save us all from Fairy tlirall ’ 

Fallen sees her face the rim 
Twice and thrice, and that is all — 

Fount and hill and maiden swim 
All together melting dim ! 

“ Una ! Una !” thou mayst call, 

Sister sad ! hut lith or limb 
(Save us all from Fairy thrall !) 

Never again of Una baun, 

Where now she walks in dreamy hall, 
Shall eye of mortal h)ok upon ! 

Oh ! can it be the guard was gone, 
That better guard than shield or wall? 
Who knows on earth save JurlagU 
Daiine ? 

(Save us all from Fairy thrall !) 

Behold the hanks are green and bare ; 
No pit is here wherein to fall : 

* Aye — at the fount you well may stare ; 

But nought save j)ebbles smooth is there. 
And small straws twirling one and all : 
Hie thee iiopat*, artd be thy pray’*', 

Save us all from Fairy thrall! 
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MOTIIER^rELl/s POEMS.* 


True poetry never palls, any more 
than true beauty on tlie face of na- 
ture or of woman. So far from 
breeding contempt, familiarity breeds 
admiration and love. \V\i like — wc 
delight — we adore. In that last stage 
of emotion, wliere we “ set up our 
rest,” in true ])ootry we instinct- 
ively se(» a thousand charms that were 
liid(ien under the veil of sense at the 
commencement, and during much of 
the progress of our blessed journey 
towards the slirine tliat stands within 
the inner cirehi of the inspired 
wood.” The atmosphere grows 
rarer- — the light more essential — the 
flowers exhale st sweeUM* odour — 
and every breath is music in that 
region, which is not of “ this noisy 
world, hut silent and diviiic'.” 

We mean simply to say, that 
tliough there he love at first hearing, 
of a fine poem, just as there is love 
at first sight, of a fine fcnifile, “ in- 
crease of appetite grows with what 
it feeds on,” and for both there is 
not only enduring hut still increasing 
all’ection. Passion, indeed, is sub- 
dued by perpetual and peaceful pos- 
session and perusal; hut it is suc- 
ceeded by a temperate vital glow, 
that invigorates the heart heating 
equably and boldly in attachment. 

We fear we have not said our say 
so simply as we wished; hut wc 
mean no more than this, that tlic bet- 
ter you know true poetry, the better 
you love it, and then best of all, 
when you have gotten it by heart. 
Then it becomes part and parcel of 
yourself — and shutting your eyes and 
ears to all outward sights and sounds, 
you see and hear hut the sunniest 
and the sweetest inward ones, glad 
to feel that they all belong to your 
own Being. Thus may your spirit 
be independent of mere material 
substance, and rejoice, in spite of 
chance, fortune, and even fate, in its 
own visionary, but imperturbable 
and indestructible world. 

Even yet, not so simple have we 
been, we fear, as we have been de- 
siring to be ; for really we have had 


no intention to utter any more re- 
condite truth than this, that people 
need no more get weary or tired 
of poetry, than of the blue hciaven 
and the green earth. Why should 
they not continue — all three — always 
to affect UK— as our Creator designed 
they should — witli a thoughtful joy ? 
WJiat means Wordsworth by sayiug 
ill his address to Duty, 

“ Thou dost preserve the stars from 
wrong, 

And the Eternal Heavens through Thee 
are fresh and strong ?’* 

His meanings may he many and 
mysterious, as they often jire with him 
ill far humbler speech ; but one of 
them we believe is — that all the on- 
goings of Nature s(»ein what they are 
— to good inen — ru/ZiL To their 
eyes the stars Keep their courses for 
ever — fresli and strong now are tln^ 
heavens, as on tlie first morn in Pa- 
radise. 

Scarcely even now are wc so 
simple as we should be ; yet we feel 
that you understand us. Poetry ran 
never lose its influence, till the sense 
of beauty, greatness, and power, by 
our own voluntary course of adverse 
thought, feeling, or action, he diilhid, 
deadened, or destroyed wilhiu us. 
Then ^tis “ as a picture to a blind 
iiiaiTs eyes.” Nay, then it fares with 
us far worse. Por in oiir mental — 
our spiritual darkness — we think has 
not only disappeared but died all 
poetry with 

“ Its spacious firmament on high, 

And all the blue ethereal sky.” 

They who complain of the dearth 
of genius, ought then rather to 
mourn over the decay or extinction 
of their own spiritual perceptions. 
In our land there is no sucli dearth. 
We live, and breathe, and Jiave our 
being in the midst of its creations. 
Imagine one day to he centuries 
long— from morn to meridian— and 
no thoughts iu your mind of night. 
Imagine the genius of a ])eople Uiat 
one day — its powers and faculties 


* David Robertson, Glasgow ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; .Longman and Co., 
Londoxif 1833. 
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ihc spirits of tlic elements. Wliat 
fluctuations of 

“ Beautiful uncertain weather, 

When gloom and glow meet together!** 

Dark and bright hours, that is, years, 
alternating ! Winter, tliat looks as if 
it never would dissolve; when, lo ! 
more sudden tlianin Greenland, from 
snow the birth of S[)ring! 

Genius never dies til! men arc 
slaves. But we ar<^ free. Look over 
the world of hunian life, and say you 
iiol tliat we arc* the chartered liber- 
tines” ilcat rule even tlie, air ? We 
K(*i)d our souls, like our ships, over 
the sea*^, to thci utterm(»st ends of 
th'» earth, and tliere ore none to sa)’’ 
us — nay. Or away they waft theni- 
s('lv(‘s oil wings iiusliorn towards the 
sun lilv'e young eaglt's looking from 
their cyiic*s to their pinions 

in tlie liglit, or llie old birds of Jove 
fearh'ss in thc*ir might, even when 
storni*driv<*n to distant isles, wliere 
under the lee of cliOs they alight to 
])rey ! Tdhc'rty of speech is good — 
Jil)(‘rty of action better — but liberty 
of thougiit best of all — for the worst 
of all shackles are those riveted into 
the* soul. 

The* light of poetry is now over- 
ilowing the land. It gives “its beau- 
ty to tin* grass, its glory to tlie 
llower.” But if your eyes are dim, so 
will seem all tiiey look upon — couch 
but the cataract, and again dark arc 
you“ with excessive bright.” Cfic- 
risli the; apple of your eye, as if it 
were ilie core of your licart, and the 
con! of your heart as if it were the 
apple of your eye, and the spirit 
that is within you as if it were a dearer 
and a liolier tiling than botli, and 
never will you mourn over the death 
or dearth of poetry — nor yet its de- 
parture ; for should you think you 
hear at night the sufjh of flying-away 
angelic wings, fear not that they are 
but in wide circle sweeping the starry 
sky, and ere the inoou drop belund 
tlie hill, returning will you hear them 
tbfoiigh jnirest etlier, winnowing tlieir 
way over the yellow umbrage of the 
old woods! 

Have we not living poets of inap- 
preciable worth ? Have you forgotten 
— ere they have become dust — the 
mighty dead ? 

Soinucli for an introduction to our 
article. Nor is it inappropriate. For 
ail poets belong to one brotherhood. 


Looking abroad, wc see many of the 
brethren. We know them by “ tlieir 
Hashing eyes;” or by their eyes 
composed of quiet light, deep a-s 
wells. We know them by their fore- 
lieads — “ the dome of thought, the 
palace of the soul.” We know them 
by their lips, round which gathers 
like bees a swarm of murmuring fan- 
cies. Ken9j)cckle are all the sons 
of genius. 

We called not long ago on Alfred 
Tennyson. Wo singled him out to 
do him honour. And thousands on 
thousands delighted in some of his 
strains, who might, but for us, never 
have heard their music. Maga loves 
to scatter wide over the world the 
flowers of poetry — the pearls and the 
diamonds. Happier is she in that 
vocation, than in heaping up for her 
husband gold, yea, niucli fine gold. 
Thus eiirichetli slie many, without 
making one “ poor indeed 

Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
.\nd iragrance in her footing treads;” 

and thus her breath is ever as the 
breath of violets, and hers a perpe- 
tual spring. Strong sunlight she sees 
falling now on another worshipper 
of Nature, and she beckons him to 
stand forward, 

“ And, like the murmur of a dream, 

He hears her breathe his name.” 

A good name it is, in itself, and en- 
nobled by the wearer— it speaks of a 
source of clear thoughts, and pure 
feelings, and fine fancies— of a pe- 
rennial spring — parent of many lucid 
rills that sparkle their way in “ green 
radiance** along the gladed woods. 
Motherwell is the name — and it 
will continue to “ shine well where it 
stands” at the place assigned it by 
nature on the roll of the poets of 
Scotland. 

Mr Motherwell has for some years 
been winning bis way to public fa- 
vour and to fame. He has hitherto 
been satisfied to shew liimself in mis- 
cellanies ; and in several of the An- 
nuals his “ fulgent head star-bright 
appeared.” It has been fortunate wi th 
him that he belongs to no coterie. 
He is a provincial, yet has not been 
spoiled by praise. The adulation of 
a set has not touclied or turned his 
brain, as would seem, from some hito 
manifestations, to be unhappily the 
case with Alfred Teniivsoii, though 
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be be a metropolitan poet, tlie nenr 
fitar, no less, of Little Britain. Alfred 
says in an epigram, with no more tail 
than an ape, no more sting than a 
drone, that he can pardon onr blame, 
but not our praise. ’Tivould have 
been more magnanimous to swallow 
both and be thankful ; for if he ex- 
clude horn the circle of privileged 
admirers, all (»qually unworthy with 
ourselves to worship his rising ge- 
nius, his audience, however “fit,” 
will be found “ few and like acaged 
lark hung out on a tree in a city- 
court or churchyard, he will be left 
to himself to “pipe solitary anguish.” 
Alfred is a gentleman ; but he forgot 
what was due to himself in that cha- 
racter, when he said untruly that 
he could not forgive Maga’s praise, 
on hearing from whom it came— for 
he must remember the inscription on 
a certain presentation copy. William 
Motherwell, a stronger-minded man 
by far and away than Alfred Tenny- 
son, and of ecjual genius, will esti- 
mate our praise at its real value, 
gladdened but not unduly elated by 
it, knowing, as all who know us must 
do, that we scorn all airs of patron- 
age, and that our praise always Hows 
freely from the gushing fountain of 
admiration and love. 

We have said that he is a poet. 
All his perceptions are clear, for all 
Ills senses are sound ; he has fine and 
strong sensibilities, and a powerful 
intellect. He lias been led by the 
natural bent of bis genius to the old 
haunts of inspiration, the woods and 
glens of his native country, and his 
ears delight to drink the music of 
her old songs. Many a beautiful 
ballad has blended its pensive and 
plaintive pathos with his day-dreams ; 
and while reading some of his hap- 
piest edusions, we feel, 

“ The ancient 8]»irit is not dead, 

Old times, we say, arc breathing there.’* 

His style is simple, but in his ten- 
dcrest movements, masculine; he 
strikes a few bold knocks at the door 
of the heart, which is instantly open- 
ed by the master or mistress of the 
house, or by son or daughter, and 
the welcome visitor at once becomes 
one of the family. 

We shall shew what Motherwell 
can do in three departments of poe- 
try— in spirit-stirring war song;— 
in the pathetic strain that breathes 


some elementary feeling, such as 
simple human grief, pity, or love;- 
iii tlie description of Nature, where 
every image lias its emotion, and we 
reap 

“ The harvest of a fpiiet eyo 

That broods and sleeps on its own heart.” 

There are three fine poems be- 
longing to the first of these classes 
— The Flag of Sigurd, The Wooing 
Song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim, and 
The Sword Chant of Thorstein 
llaudi, — wliich are intended — says 
our Scald (in liis aflV^ctionate dedi- 
cation to his ingenious friend Kenm;- 
dy, the author of that elegant poem, 
“ The Arrow and the Rose,”) “ to 
be a faint [read vivid] shadowing 
forth of something like the form 
and spirit of Norse poetry, but all 
that is historical about them is 
contained in the proper names. 
The lirst, ‘ Sigurd’s Battle Flag,* 
does not follow tlie story as given iu 
the Northern Sagas, but only adopts 
the incident of the Magic Standard, 
which carried victory to the paiay 
by whom it was displayed,butcertain 
death to its bearer. ‘ Jarl Egill 
Skallagrim’s Wooing Song,* is en- 
tirely a creation, and nothing of it is 
purely historical, save the preser- 
ving of the name of that warrior- 
and Scald. . From the memorials, 
however, he has left us of himself, 
1 think lie could not well have 
wooed in a different fasliion from tliat 
which I have chosen to describe. As 
for * Thorstein ^ Raudi,’ or the Red, 
that is a name which occurs in 
Northern history ; but, as may well 
be supposed, he never said so much 
in all his life about his sword or him- 
self, as 1 have taken the fancy of 
putting into his mouth. The allusions 
made to Northern Mythology are, or 
should be, familiar to almost every 
one.” 

We shall quote two of those trum- 
pet-tongued, drum-breasted popms. 
They “ raise our corruption” in these 
“ piping times of peace.” Our Scald, 
while conceiving them, must have 
been “an ugly customer.” They shew 
the bone and muscle of the old Norse- 
men, They breathe and burn with 
that lust of light, which blended vvitli 
all otlier fierce passions in the hearts 
of those Sea-kings, who fiercely 
ploughed the bloody jfiainsras their 
sJiips the foam ing seas. The i mager y is 
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not various; 'tis the poetry of passion 
railier than of imagination; and pas- 
sion dwells on what it heaps up, 
rejoiriiig as it accumulates, even as 
ill battle tin*, hero piles up slaughter, 
but notes them not curiously, though 
eyeing grim all the ghastly wounds. 
On the voyage, we hear the Hap- 
ping of canvass — the straining of 
cordage — the creaking of bulkheads 
— the i|uiyering of' planks — the 
groaning of knee-timbers — 

l’h(! shoiitini; and th« jolly ulipcrs, 
'rhn fil'tlio iTijiriricrs, 

In stillness and in storin.'’ 

And high overhead, like a lurid me- 
teor that will not forsake the trou- 
bled atmosphere in which the ship 
rejoices, ‘‘ Sigurd’s Battle Flag,” 
tinging tlie black aspect of the sea 
with blood. 

Tjin wATixi:-rLAG or sir.ruD. 

Tlic eagle liearts of all the North 
Have left their stormy strand ; 

The warriors of the world are forth 
To clioose another land! 

Again, their long keels sheer the 
wave, 

Their broad sheets court the breeze; 
Again, the reckless and the brave, 

Hide lords of weltering seas. 

Nor swifter from the well-bent how 
Can leathered shaft be sped. 

Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 
Their snoring galleys tread. 

'riien lift tlie can to bearded lip, 

And smite each sounding shield, 
Wassaile I to every dark-ribbed ship, 
To every battle- held ! ' ' 

So proudly the Scalds raise their voices 
of triumph, 

As the Northmen ride over the broad- 
bosom’d billow- 

x\loft, Sigurdir’s battle-flag 
Streams onward to the land, 

Well may the taint of slaughter lag 
On yoTider glorious strand. 

The waters of the mighty deep, 

The wild birds of the sky, 

Hear it like vengeance shoreward 
sweep, 

Where moody men must die. 

The waves wax wroth beneath oar 
keel — 

The clouds above us lower, 

They krio.v the battle-sign, and feel 
All its resistless power I • 

Who now iiprears Sigurdir’s flag, 

Nor shuns an early tomb? 

Who slioreward through the swelling 

surge, 


Shall bear the scioll of doom ? 

So shout the Scalds, as the long ships 
are nearing 

The low-lying shores of a beautiful land. 

Silent the Self-devoted stood 
Beside the massive tree ; 

His image mirror’d in the flood 
Was terrible to see ! 

As leaning on his gleaming axe, 

And gazing’ on the wave. 

His fearless soul was churning up 
The death-rune of the brave. 
Upheaving then his giant form 
Upon the brown bark’s prow. 

And tossing back the yellow storm 
Of hair from his broad brow ; 

The lips of song burst open, and 
The words of fire rushed out, 

And thundering through that martial 
crew 

Pealed Harald’s battle shout ; — 

It is Ilarald the Dauntlessthat lifteth his 
great voice, 

As the Northmen roll on with the Doom- 
written banner. 

“ r bear SIgurchT’s bat tie- flag 
"i'lirongh sunshine, or through gloom ; 
Through swelling surge on bloody 
strand 

I plant the scroll of doom ! 

On Scandia’s lonest, bleakest waste, 
Beneath a starless sky, 

The Shadowy Three like meteors 
passed, 

And bud young Ilarald die 

They sang the war-deeds of his sires, 

And pointed to their tomb ; 

They told him that tliis glory-flag 
Was his by right of doom. 

Since then, wlicre hath young Harald 
been, 

But where Jail’s son should be ? 

*JMid war and weaves — the combat keen 
That raged on land or sea.” 

So sings the fierce Harald, the thirster for 
glory, 

As his hand hears aloft the dark death- 
laden banner. .. , , . , 

“ Mine owm death’s in this clenched 
hand I 

I know tlie noble trust ; 

These limbs must rot on yonder 
strand— 

These lips must lick its dust ; 

But shall this dusky standard quail 
In the red slaughter day, 

Or sluill this heart its pu^po^e fail — 
Tins arm forget to slay ? 

I trample down such idle dcubt; 
Ilarald’s liigh blood Juitli sprung 
From sires whose hands in martial bout 
Have ne’er belied their tongue; 
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Nor keener from tlieSr castled rock 
Hush eagles on their prey, 

Than, panting for the battle- shock, 
Young Ilarald leads the way.’* 

It IS thna that tall Ilarald, in terrible 
beauty, ' 

Pours forth his big soul to the joyaunc© 
of heroes. 

“ The ship-borne warriors of the 
North, 

The sons of Woden’s race. 

To battle as to feast go forth, 

With stern, and changeless face ; 

And I the last of a great line— 

The Self-devoted, long 
To lift on higli the Runic sign 
Which gives my name to song. 

In battle-field young Ilarald falls 
Amid a slaughtercMl foe, 

Hut backwaid never bears this flvig, 
While streams to ocean How; — 

On, on above the crowded dead 
This Runic scroll shall tlarc, 

And round it shall the lightnings 
spread, 

From swords that never spare.” 

So rush the hero-words from the Death- 
doomed one, 

While Scalds harp aloud the renown of 
his fathers. 

“ Flag ! from your folds, and fiercely 
wake 

War-iniisic on the wind, 

Lest teiiderest thoughts should ri^e to 
shake 

The sternness of my mind ; 

IJryiihilda, maiden meek and fair, 

Pale watcher by tlie sea, 

I hear thy wailings on the air, 

Thy heart’s dirge sung for me; — 

In vain thy milk-white hands are wrung 
Above the salt sea foam ; 

The wave that bears me from thy bower, 
Shall never bear me home ; 

Brynhilda ! seek another love, 

But ne’er wed one like me,— 

Who death-foredoomed from above, 
.Toys in his destiny.” 

Thus mourned young Ilarald as he thought 
on Brynhilda, 

While his eyes filled with tears which 
glittered, but fell not. 

“ On.swecps Sigurdlr’s battle-flag, 

The scourge of far frem shore ; 

It dashes through the seething foam, 
But I return no more! 

Wedded unto a fatal bride— 

Boune for a bloody bed — 

And battling for her, side by side. 
Young Harald’s doom is sped ! 


Ia staffirest Sght, where kemp on kemp 

Reel headlong to the grave, 

There Ilarald’s a;io shall ponderous 
ring, 

There Sigurd’s flag shall wave 
Yes, underneath this standartl tall, 
Beside this fateful scroll, 

Down shall the towcr-likc prison fall 
Of Hai’ald’s haughty soul.” 

So sings the Death-seeker, while nearer 
and nearer 

The fleet of the Northmen bears down to 
the shore. 

Green lie those thickly timbered 
fell ores 

Fair sloping to the sea; 

They’re cumbered with tiie harvest 
stores 

That Wave hut for the free; 

Our feickle is the gloaming hword, 

Our garner the broad sliield— 
i-et peasants sow, but still he’s lord 
Who’s master of the field ; 

Let them come on, the l)il^^al'd•borll, 
Each soil-fetuin’d chiirlc! — .dack ! 
Wliatgairi they but a st/iitteri skull, 

A sod for their base batdv 

They sow tor us these goodly lands, 

We reap them in our might, 

Scorning all title but the brands 
Tlmt triumph in Ibe fight.” 

It was thus ttie land-winners ofohl gained 
their glory, 

And greystones voiced their praise in the 
bays of far ifeles. 

“‘I’lie rivers of yon i&'and low, 

Glance redly in the sui». 

But ruddier still tin^’re doom’d to 
glow, v*. 

And deeper shall they run ; 

Ttie torrent of proud life shall swell 
Each river to the brim, 

And in that fspate of blood, how well 
^ 'J'he headless corpse will swim ! 

TJie smoke of many a shepherd’fe cot 
Curls from each peopled glen ; 

And, hark 1 the song ot maidens mild, 
The shout of joyous men ! 

But one may iiew the oaken tree, 

The other siiape the shroud ; 

As the Lanukyoa oVt the sea 
Sweeps like a tempest cloud !” 

So shouteth fierce IJarald — so echo the 
Northmen, 

As shoreward their ships like mud steeds 
are careering. 

Sigurdir’s battle-flag is spread 
Abroad to the blue feky, 

And spectral visions of the dead 
Arc trooping grimly by; 
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The spirit heralds rush before 
Harald’s destroying brand, 

They hover o’er yon fated shore 
And death-devoted band. 

Marshal, stout Jarls, your battle fast! 
And fire each beacon height. 

Our galleys anchor in the sound. 

Our banner heaves in sight 1 
And through the surge and arrowy 
shower 

That rains on this broad sliield, 

Harald uplifts the sign ot power 
Which rules the battle- held !’* 

So cries the Death-doomed on the red 
strand of slan^iitcr, 

Wliile the helmets of heroes like anvils 
are ringing. 

On rolled the Norihmcri’s war, above 
The Haven Standard ileu', 

Nor tide nor tempest ever strove 
Witii vengeance half so true. 

''ri-s TlaraUl — ’Lis the Siiv-hereaved — 
Who goads the dread career, 

And high amid the llasliing storm 
Tlje flag of Doom doth tear. 

On, on,” the tall Death-seeker cries, 
'i'hesc ejn th-NVorms soil our heel, 
Tlicir spear-puinls crash like crisping 
ice, 

On ril>s oi .sluhoorii steel ! ’ 

Hurra! hurra! tlioir whirlwinds sw'ccp, 
Amt Ilarahr.s talc is sped; 

Be.ii on the dag — lu; goes to sleep 
With the life-scorning dead. 

Tiius tell the young ITarald, as of old fell 
his siies^ 

And Uie bright liallut heroes hade hail to 
Jiis spiiit ! 

I'iiat — wo hc'iy — is first-nite figiii- 
ing. ("uttiiig and thrusting — stab- 
bing and s))littiiif( — InMving and 
cleaving — and all in a spirit of bois- 
terons revelry, love of fame free- 
dom and females, pride of land the 
birth-plijce, and of sea the cradle of 
heroes, and to make its passion 
thick and “slab” as it overboils, the 
lust of blood. 

Now for tin; “ Sword Sonce,” al- 
ready not a little famous — for wo 
have heard It chanted by one who 
troubles not his head about poetry, 
but who clove skull-cap and skull of 
more than one ctiirassier at Water- 
loo. 

Tin: SWOllU t ilANi’ OJr’ inOK&TF.IN RAUDI. 

*Tis not the grey hawk’s flight 
O’er mountain and mere ; 

’Tis not the fleet hound’s course 
Tracking the deer ; 

’Tis not the light hoof print 
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Of black steed or grey, 

Though sweltering it gallop 
A long summer’s day ; 

Which mete forth the lordships 
1 cftallei^ as mine ; 

Ha ! ha ! ’tis the good brand 
1 clutch in my strong hand, 

That can their broad marches 
And numbers define. 

Land Giviai ! 1 kiss thee. 

Dull builders of liouses. 

Base tillers of earth, 

Gaping, :i.sk me what lordships 
I own’d at my birth ; 

But the fools wax mute 
When I point with my sword 
Last, west, north, and t-outh, 

Shouting, “ There uni 1 I.oidl” 
Wold and waste, town and tower, 
Hill, \ alley, and stream, 

'I'rembling, how to my sway 
Tn the fierce battle fray, 

When the star that rules Fate, is 
Thi*' falchion’s red gli'am. 
i'diciiT Givi k ! 1 kiss thee, 

I*\e heard great harps sounding, 

Jn hravT bower and Jiall, 

I’ve drank the sweet music 
That blight lips let fall, 

Tve Imntcd in greenwood, 

And heavd small birds sing; 

But away with this idle 
And cold jargoning ; 

The music I love, is 
The shout of the brave, 

T!ie yell of the dying, 

Tiie scream ot tlie flying, 

When this arm w^eld’s Death’s sickle, 
And gariieis the grave. 

Joy Givi;r. ! 1 ki‘-s thee. 

Far i.'lt.s 1 1 the v)Ci'en 

Tliy lightning have known, 

And wide o’er the main land 
d’ny honors have shone. 

Great bvvord of my father, 

.Stirn joy of his hand, 

Thou hast carved his name deep on 
riie stranger’s red strand, 

And won him the glory 
Of undying song. 

Keen cleaver of gay crests, 

Sliarp j)iercer of broad breasts. 

Grim slayer of heroes. 

And courage of the strong. 

Fami: Givkr 1 I kiss thee. 

In a love more abiding 

Tlian that the heart knows, 

For maiden more lovely 
Than summer’s first rose, 

My heart’s knit to thine, 

And lives but for tlice ; 


MotherwelFi Poms. 
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In dreamiiigs of gladness, 

,Thou*rt dancing with me, 

‘ Brave measiires of madness 
In some battle-field, 

Where armour is ringing, 

And noble blood springing, 

And cloven, yawn helmet, 

Stout hauberk and shield. 

Djkatii OivLii ! I kiss thee. 

Tlic smile of a maiden's eye 
Sjon may depart; 

And light is the faith of 
' Fair woman’s heart ; 

Changeful as light clouds, 

And wayward as wind. 

Be the passions that govern 
Weak woman’s mind. 

But thy metal’s as true 
As its polish is bright ; 

When ills wax in number, 

Tliy love will not slumber, 

But, starlike, burns fiercer, 

The darker the night. 

Heart Geadenkii ! 1 kiss thee. 

My kindred have perish’d 
By war or by wave — 

Now, childless and sireless, 

1 lonf( for tlie grave. 

When the path of our glory 
Is shadow’d in death, 

With me thou wilt slumber 
Below the brown heath ; 

'i'hou wilt rest on iny bosom 
And with it decay — 

AVhile harps shall be ringing, 

And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done in 
Our old fearless day. 

Song Giver ! 1 kiss thee. 

The traimition is pleasant from 
storm to calm — so turn we now to 
the Pathetic — another kind of poetry 
in wiiicli Motherwell excels. Yea 
—excels. Wordsworth speaks of 
old songs that are the music of the 
heart,” and they overflow Scotland. 
Some are mirthful — but more are 
melancholy— and many so sad — 
airs and all — that a sobbing will at 
times interrupt the voice of the 
maiden at her wheel, singing to her- 
self 

“ Of sorrows sullcr’d long ago.” 
Motherwell has imbibed the very 
soul of such strains as these — nor is 
he liere inferior — we say it advised- 
ly — to Burns. Has either the Shep- 
herd or Allan Cuninghame, in their 
happiest veins, surpassed Mother- 
well in his “ Jeanie Morrison 
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JKAKNli; MORRISON. 

J’^-e wandered east, I’ve wandered west. 
Through mony a weary way : 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o* life’s young day ! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en. 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa* awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

0 dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
Thethoclits o’ bygane years 

Still fiing their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi* tears : 

They blind my ecn wi* saut saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ lang^yno. 

’Tvvas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

’Twas then we twii did part; 

Sweet time — sad time ! t\va bairns at 
sculc, 

Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 

’Twas then we sat on ae laigli birik, 

I'o Jeir ilk ither Icar ; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were 
shed, 

llemernber’d evermair. 

1 wonder, Jeanie, aften yot, 

When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ check, loof lock’d in 
loof. 

What our wee heads could think ? 
WJien baith bent doun ower ae braid 
page, 

Wi’ ae bulk on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

Oh, mind ye liow we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame. 
Whene’er the scule-w'eans laughin said. 
We deck’d thegither harne ? 

And mind ye o* the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skuil’t at noon), 

When we ran aff to sped the braes— 

The broomy br^j^es o’ June ? 

My head rins round and round about. 

My heart flows like a sea. 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ 5 tcule-lime and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin* life ! oh, mornin’ luve ! 

Oh liehtsome days and larig, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 

Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green burnside, 

And hear its water’s croon ? 
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Tlie simmer leiivcs hung ovver our heads 
The dowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin o* the wood, 
Thethrossil whusslit sweety 

The throssil wliusslit in the wood, 

'i'lie burn san{^^ to the trees, 

And we Witlt XaMire’.s heart in tune, 
C^nlee^t^d 1 j..i inuriies ; 

^\r.d on til*; ku'jwe jitiune the bin n, 

For iionis s^it 

In llu' o’ j'.y, till baitli 

Wi’ veiy -r.it. 

Ay, ay, de ir .'r .one, 

1 1'.n -j ti'iiiKled jv.nr eheek, 

In!./ heads o-i a iC'e, yid ii me 
f ! id orjy (jo.vor l<» ! 

'i'l.af was ati‘e. 1 ', a l/le-^'a'd time, 

W hen lu‘ai(> Wt-re In sh and V‘»nn-‘, 
When li I ely f-'iish’d .iM h eliiH.^s h.illi, 

I Jnsyil.ibled - -me uiig ! 

! marvel, JcmmIo '.Morri'Un, 

( Mil ! fi.K' hue n to tliee 
\s eU' >ely issini'd ^\ T fiillest llioehl^', 

As yv‘ I'.U* 1)1 ell t'; in. 

Oil ’ tell hjo k'*' ih.'.r mil /»• /}!!•> 

'I'liine ear a ^ it <!oes mine ; 

Dll I MV ^Mii i'’er your heaif j^rows .pit 
V- 1 ’ iheaniiii^^a o’ Jan- syne / 

I‘\e Vvamlei’d ca^i. I’ve v.aiuUrd West, 
I've borne a \ • ary I'd ; 

Ibit in my w'.md’ius,', hir or near, 

'^'e new r w ei •• lor.jot, 

'J’he loiint tlnit hwt 'om d. liwe tins heait, 
S : 111 liavDs on its w ay ; 

And ehannels deejier as it ji-i-’, 

'riie iuve o’ lile’s ynmig day. 

O dear, dear deaiiie iMoriison, 

.Since we were sindered young. 

I’ve in ver seen your r.iee, nor beard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 
ibit I could bug all wieridiedncss, 

And liapjiy could 1 die, 

Did I but ken your bcait still dreamM 
D’ bygaiie days and me !” 

Nor are tlu? lines wliicK follow loss 
touching; iiidciHl tlnnr sadni'ss is 
more profound — and it would be 
almost painful, but for tbe oxijui- 
site sim]>rn*i!y of tbe laiiguiige, in 
wbich tln*re is a ebarm that softens 
tbe “ pathos too severe.’^ ’Tis au 
old story ; 

“ Tamiliar matter of to-day, 

Wliich bus been and will be again; 

but never before told more atVecting* 
ly, or so as to Avakeii more overflow- 
ingly from their deepest fount all our 
VOL, 5CXX1I1, NO. ccvil. 


t(‘iidcresi liuman sympathies for the 
C "h r i s ti an s u ffe rer. 1 40 v e s tr on ger th an 
life, and unchanged while life is dimly 
ffiding away, possesses the bosom of 
the poor forgiving girl, along with pity 
for///.? sake almost overcoming sorrow 
for her own, with keen self-reproach 
and Jiumble penitence for tbe guilt 
into which tney two bad been be- 
1 rayed — once too happy in their in- 
iioc(*iicc‘. ’Tis not the voice of com- 
]d. dot but of contrition ; and tiirougli 
iuu* troul.b* there are gliiijj)se8 of 
p<*:ie(». In tliat anguish we bear the 
bivathiii'i'- of a pure spirit — pure 
tlioujb frail — and didicate though 
fallen — .aiid find in such ruin bow 
falal indeed is sin. It is utterly 
mournful. 

MV «ij ID I-, Llur, ro ui so, wiLi.ir. 

My la id is like to rtMid, Willie, 

Aly herirt is like to break — 

I’m wealin’ aif :ny (cut, Willie, 

I’m (1\ in’ lur your sake ! 

Oh I'i\ your chi'ck to mine, Willie, 

\’«)nr iitiud on my hric.st-hane. — 

Oil say ^e’ll think on me, Willie, 

^V]ie^l 1 am d;.id and g.mo ! 

Ir’s vain to eomfurt me, Willie, 

Sail* giiel maun lui’e its will-- 
llul let me rest upon your Iniost, 

'To sub and ^reet my fill. 

Let me sit oa your knee, Willie, 

I.et me ebed by your hair, 

And look into llic t lee, Willie, 

J novel sail J:ce mair ! 

Tm sillin’ on }onr knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life-— 

A pnir heart-broken tiling, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart. 

And jiress it mair and inair — 

Or it will bnr.st tlie silken twine, 

Sac .Strang is its dc.spairi 

Oil wac’s me for the hour, Willie, 

Wlieii we thegither met — 

Oh who’s me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was set I 
Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae — 

And wue's mo for the destinie, 

I'liat gai t me luvc thee sae ! 

Oh ! dinua mind my words, Willie, 

1 downa .seek to blame — 

But oh ! it’s bard to live, Willie, 

And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are bailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin' ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 

Bor sorrow and for sin? 

X 
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l*m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 

And Bick wi* a* 1 see — 

1 canna live as I ha'e lived, 

Or be as I should be« 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine — 

And kiss aiicc mail* the white, white 
cheek. 

Ye said was red laiigsyne, 

A stoiin* gaes through my heid, Willie, 

A saip stoiin’ through my heart — 

Oh I hand me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Anil her, and auither yet ! — 

How fast my life-strings break ! — 
Farevvecl! fareweel! through you kirk- 
yaird 

Step lichtly for my sake ! 

The lav'rock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts lar ower our lu‘id, 

Will sing the morn as inenilic 
Aburie the clay-eauld deid ; 

And tliis green tuif we’re sillin' on, 

Wi* dew-draps .shimineiin’ sheen, 

Will hup the heart that Iiivit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But oh ' roraembcM’ me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be — 

And oh ! think on tlie leal, leal heart 
That ne*er luvit ano but thee ! 

And oh! tluiik on the cauld, cauld inools, 
That file my yellow hair — 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss llie eiiiiK 
Ye never sail kiss meir! 

The poems are partly narrative 
and partly lyrical, and am one: tlie 
lyrical are tliirty songs. Some of 
them are of a kindred vspirit witli 
the lines we have now been (jiioiing ; 
others of a gay and lively tone ; and 
the rest of that miAed eharacter of 
feeling and fancy, when the lieart 
takes pleasure in what may be called 
moonlight moods, when the shadow 
seems itself a softened light, and 
melancholy melts away into mirth — 
and mirth soon relapses into melan- 
choly. M'a quote one sad — and one 
happy song — from which you may 
guess the rest. 

Tin: PAiriTM.. 

On ! it thus w'e part, 

And thus \vc say farewell. 

As if in neither heart 
Aifectiori e’er did dwell '/ 

And is it thus we sunder 
Without or sigh or tear. 

As if it were a wonder 
We e*er held other dear ? 


Wc part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow, 
Where iirsl it was our lot 
To breathe love’s fondest vow I 
The vow both then did tender 
AN'ithin this hallowed shade — 

That vow, v'C now surrender, 
lle.Trt-l»anlviTij>ts both are made! 

Tliy hand is cold as mine. 

As lustreh'ss thine eye ; 

'J'hy bosom giM's no sign 
'J’hat it eMnl<l ever sigh ! 

MVll, well ! .Ttlieti’s m*oii spoken, 
’Tis hilt a parting ]»hi a'‘e, 

Yet saich I fear, heart- hrokon 
W<‘’11 live our after days ! 

^’hine e\c no tear will shed, 
aMine is as proinMy <h*> ; 

Ihil ni<my an ai hing insnl 
Is onrs lodon* we die! 

I'loin ]n-iih‘ we hoi li can borrow-— 
'To p.irt wv t»joh ina\ ilare — 

!>iit the ii'sii f- brealv of lo-inoiT‘o\v, 
Xoi* \.»u noj- 1 cm hear! 


'W'lien slnnhnvs o'lT’ tlie ]arnN.*ap(> creeji. 
And twinkling ‘^tars pale vigils keep ; 
Winn llovvi‘r-eups all with dew-drops 
gleam. 

And moonshine i’owi tli like a stream , 
'riien is the hour 

*1 hat l.earls whleh hn e no longer dretam — - 
'I'hcii is the hour 

'lint the <0100 of love is a sjiell of power * 

V/hen sh.'mefaeisl moonl earns kiss the 
lake. 

And amorous leaves svceel Jiuisir wake ; 
AVhen sluiuher steals o’er every e\e, 

-\nd Diaii’s sell >hijn‘s drowsily; 

'riien is the Inmr 

That heartsv hicli love with rapture high— 
'I’lien is the hour 

That the voice of love is asjiell of power ! 

When surly inastiirs stint their howl, 
Ainl swatln'd in moonshine nods the owl ; 
When cottage- hearths are glimmering low, 
Ainl wariler rooks forget to crow ; 

'I’lien is the hour 

Thtit hearts fe<d passion’s overilow — 
Then is the hour 

That the voice of love is a spell of power ! 

When stilly night seems earth’s vast grave, 
!Nor murmur comes from wood or wave ; 
When land and sea, in wedloek bound 
By silence, sleep in bliss profound ; 

Then is the hour 

That Jiearts like living well - springs 
sound — 

'fheii is the hour 

That the voice of love U a «pcll of power J 
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’Tis IK) easy tliiiig to write a song. 
Jf you doubt, it, tiy. A song is soine- 
tliiiig like a soniicit. Tluue must be 
oiiejKMvading Icrllntj in a song; ami 
so loo, for the most part, in a sou- 
net — but ol'tcMi in asonni‘t it is rather 
u pervading wliicli ofeourse 

has its own feeling, as an aeeonipji- 
iiiinent. 'i'lie om* ])«*r\ading l''eel- 
iiig expands ibelf during a song, 
like a n ild-doivtu* in tlie br(*atb and 
Oew of morning, which before was 
bill a bud, and we are touched with 
a ‘-.weet nt ]»e:uj|y, a! l)u‘ fidl 

di'clouue. a song should nivv ays 
b.‘ -i1m» ilower we liken it to 

is the lj)y or Liu* \i(jjei. d’iii caves 
of niS' are wliil hut 'tis not a 
liioaotonou-^ wIii^eo(‘'-s - - tin' leav4‘S 
oi ihe \ ioief, soiiietijnes dim as ** the 
bd.'> i)|’ ( ytlierea’s (^yes'h- for Sladv- 
s|»!‘<M*e has s'dd so — [\Vi\ when well 
a.nd ioJppy, blue as leer e\ es tbem- 
S'dves e, iiie,* tbt*y b-oked lan;ui-»li- 
iu 'iy on .Xdoni'j. ^ et l)u* <‘\'quisite 
cobujr s(‘em. of dijl'ereut f ]i:ules in 
i!si‘.ne‘.< ^(‘hoe-,*,; ami I'Veii so as lily 
or s i(d(‘i, shill ill* ly i li<‘ sc. me, should 
be a song, io its simobciiy, variously 
tf>i,*ed wi'ji line dj>ftm ‘tons of the 
on coloui ol that pers.idnig heeling, 
aovv biicliU r no’»v dimmer, a-* open 
and shot il.e, \al\e. (d' lliat mystery 
— the iieai ( I 

It will no* to indite sl.niza 
.n’ler ‘.ran/, I, in ]i widi a }>retty 
an I perlijqe, na ir d im.'ige of its 
o o'lj, or a 1 ierifui ; to drop .1 feeling 
be,.* and theia*; or ' ( iu siuMeiily a 
r-rv’s or a l.uaiej’ li.Jir ; -and cal- 
liii.r/Z/r/Z a song, g -i it set to music, 
and placet! belme a )<miigladyat 
her liarpsichord that sin* may w.u ble 
you into mariiage, by a sp(*ll to 
u hicli you havi* \ ourself giv en more 
tii.m half tin* cii.irm, as you may 
imagim*. It i" no song. And if the 
divertisennuit be “ No Song no Siip- 
p(*r,” you go Imngry to bed. 

A song IS a t'ornposition. But it 
is composed, unconsciously as near 
as may be, as far as tlieia* is art; and 
all tlnit tbe .taker’s lu*art lias to do, 
is to km'p tiue to tbe inspiration that 
prompted it to lireathe a song, and 
true it will k(‘(»p. if strong be tlie 
deligbl. Some songs are of affec- 
tion — some of passit/ii —and some of 
])otli — .'ind tb(*.se last, when perfect, 
S(KMJ 1 self-exisleiit — as if they had 
writieu themselves — and had after- 
wards had the name of soiiie poet 


attached to them, say Burns. Is it 
not so with that beautiful and blessed 
song of his, 

O’ a* thtt airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly lo’e the west ; 

For there the bonny lassie leeves, 

The lass that I lo’e best !” 

But we must return, if possible, 
to the Book ; •ami shall quote a few 
hue things IVoin the third class of 
])(K‘try, to which we adverted above, 
mimeiy, description of Nature, irn- 
]>ued with semiment. There are a 
thousand ways of dealing in descrip- 
li<ni with Nature, so as to make her 
poetical ; but s(‘niiiiieiit there always 
niii-.t be, else you have hut prose 
— ami \ery ])oor prose, too, we 
fear — a inulliplicatioii of vain 
words. You may infuse the smi- 
tim(‘nt l)y a single touch — by a ray 
of liglit no thicker, nor one thou- 
sandth part so tliii k, as the finest 
in*edle ever silk-tliread(‘d by a lady’s 
linger; or you may dtiiK'e it in with 
a Ihitier of siinbi‘ains ; or you may 
splash iL iu as with a gorgeous cloud- 
slain sttjb*n from sunset; or you 
may baiin* it in with a shred of tlio 
rainbow. lb‘rhaps the highest power 
of all possessed by tlie sons ot song, 
is, to bieatln*. it in with the breath, to 
let it slip in with the light, of the 
common day ! 

'rhmi som(‘ pof‘ts there are, who 
shew you a scmie all of a sudden, by 
means of a few magical words — 
just as if you opem*d your eyes at 
their bidding — and in plac(*of a blank, 
lo! a world. Others, again, as good 
and as great, create tbeir world, gra- 
<lually, b(*for<j your eyes, for the de- 
light of your soul tliat loves to gaze 
oil the growing glory ; but delight is 
lost iu wonder, and you know that 
they, too, are warlocks. Some heap 
image upon image, piles of imagery 
on piles of imagery, as if they were 
ransacking and robbing and red- 
rcavering earth, sea, and sky; yet 
all tbiiigs there are consentaneous 
with one grand design, which, when 
cousunnnaied, is a whole that seems 
to typify the universe. Others give 
you but fragments — but such as awa- 
ken imaginations of beauty and of 
])ower Iraiisceiidont, like that fauious 
Torso. And some show you Nature 
glimmering beneath a \eil, which, 
iiuiilike, she has religiously taken; 
aud, ob ! call not Nature ideal only. 
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in that holy twilight, for then it is 
that she is spiritual, and we who 
belong to her feel that we shall Jive 
for ever! 

Thus — and in other wondrous 
ways — the great poets are tlie gr<‘at 
painters, and so are they the great 
musicians. But liow they are so, 
some other lime may we tell ; suUice 
it now to say, tliat a^ we listen to 
the inigJity jnasters — " sole or re- 
sponsive to (*acli other’s voice” — 

“ Now ’tis like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely lute ; 

And now ’tis likij an aniiel’s son^ 

That bids tiu; heavens he mute 

Then, oh ! wliy will so many my- 
riads of men anil wonnm, denied by 
iiatiire “ thii vision and llie faculty 
divine,” ])ersist in the delusion that 
they are ])oe.ti/ing, while they are 
])ut versifying, “ this bright and brea- 
thing world y” TJiey have not learn- 
ed even the use of their v(M*y (*yes. 
They truly' see not so rnucli as the 
outward objects of sight. But of 
all the rare ailinilies and relatioii- 
shi[)s in Mature, visible or audible to 
Fiue-ear-and-Far-h^ye the Poet, not 
a whisper — not a glimpse have they 
ever heard or seen, any more tliaii 
bad they been born deal-blind ! 

They paint a landscajie, but no- 
thing “ prates of their whereabouts,” 
while thi»y were sitting on a tripod, 
with their pajier on their knees, draw- 

g — tlieir brealli. For, in the front 
ground, is a castle, against wliich, 
if you oiler to stir a step, you infal- 
libly break your bead, unless pro\ i- 
dentially stopjied by tliat extraordi- 
nary vegetable-looking substance, 
perhaps a tree, growing bolt up- 
rigbt, out of an inter rneiliate stone, 
that has wedged itself in long after 
there bad ceased to be even standing 
room in that strange tboatre of na- 
tTire, But down from “ the. swelling 
inste]) of a mountain’s foot,” that has 
protruded itself through a wood, 
while the body of the mountain j)ru- 
flently remains in the extreme dis- 
tance, descends on you, ere you have 
recovered from your unexpected en- 
counter with the old lloiiian cement, 
an unconscionable cataract. There 
stands a deer or goat, or, at least, 
some beast with horns, “ strictly 
anonymous,” placed for ellect con- 
trary to all cause, in a place where 
it seems as uncertain how lie got in 


as it is certain that he never can get 
out till he becomes a hippogriir. 

But we really must return to our 
esteemed friend, IMolherwell. i/c 
learned early in life. 

To muse on Nature with a poet'.s eye 

and now when be lets down the lids, 
be sees her still, just as well, per- 
haps better than when they wen* 
up ; for ill that deep, earnest, inward 
gaze the Ibictuating sea of scenery 
subsides into a setll(*d calm, where all 
is harmony as well as beauty — ordiu* 
as well as peace. \Vhat thougli the 
poet liave h(*en fated, tlirongh youth 
and inaeliood, tod well in city smoke V 
llis cliildhood — liis boyhood — \vi*r(‘ 
overhung witli trees, and through its 
lieart Wiuit tluj miiiniur of waters. 
Then it is, we verily belii*ve, that in 
all poets, is lilled with inneres up to 
the brim. Imagination's trea.iny. 
Genius, growing, and irrown up to 
maturity, is still a ])ro(!igal. I5ut Ik* 
draws on the B.ink of \ outh. Hi ^ 
bills, whether at a slioi t or long date, 
arc iiev<*r dishonoured; nay, nnnlo 
payable at sight, tlK‘y ar<* trood as 
gold. JNi'i* eares that B.mk for a 
run, made even in a ])anic, for, be- 
sides, bars and billets, and weiiir^'s 
and blocks of gold, tliert* art*, unan- 
preciabli* beyoinl the riclu's which, 
against a time of trouble, 

“ I'ln* ihdtjiuii liiflos i.i his smci'^lr.d 
tonih s” 

jewels anil diamonds sullicient 

“ To iMiisoni kings 1 m)ui capll- 

vily.” 

We sometimes think that the power 
of pai mi I ig Nature t o t h e I i fe, whi* 1 1 1 er 
ill her real or ideal beauty (both have 
///i'), is S(*ld()m evolved to its utmos't, 
until the mind ])f»ss(*ssiMg it is with- 
drawn in the body from all rural ///- 
rhonhunt. It. has not b(*cn mi with 
Wordsworth, but it was so with ?dil- 
ton. The descriptive poetry in (boinus 
is indeed ricli as rich may he, hut 
certainly not so great, ])crh:*ps not so 
beautiful, as tliat in Paradi.’^e Jaist. 

It would se«*m to lie so with all of 
us, small as well as great; and w(‘re 
tve — (^'hristoplier North — toc.ompoK* 
a poem on Loch Skene, two tliou- 
saml feet or so above the level of 
the sea, and some miles from a Imiise, 
wc should desire to do so in a me- 
tropolitan cellar. Desire springs 
from separation. The spirit seeks to 
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uuit(! itself to the beauty it loves, 
the grandeur it admires, the sublimi- 
ty it almost fears ; and all these being 
o’er the hills and far away, or on the 
hills, but eloud-hidden, why it — the 
spirit — makes itstdf wings — or ratlier 
they grow up of th(*nisi»lv(»s in its 
passion, and nature-wards it Hies like 
a dov<' or an eagh\ Peoph* lookingat 
ns helij've ns presinit, hut tliey ncva'i* 
were so far mistaken in their lives, for 
in tin' S«‘ann‘w aia^ W(» sailing with 
ihe ti(l(» through the inixMishine on 
f.oeli l\li\'(\: orliani;iiigo’ertliatgul])h 
of ]>i‘iil <ni the liosom of Skyroura. 
INI Ollier well has, niaiiifestly, coniniuii- 
ed will* Nature, not so inueli among 
mountains, as among gmitle slc»pes 
and swells, hedgfuaiwed fields of 
laughing labour, “ green silent pas- 
tures,’' and tin? “ bosoms, nooks, 
and liays” of such ri\«*rs as tin* (^irt 
and tiie (!lyde, rrowm'd witli sueh 
rasth's as ( aMiikstone. and Iiotljwell, 
ainl winding their wa.v» wlnui wea- 
lied of sunshine, thiough tin* woods, 
'fheia* he hears tin* Jiyinns of the 
mavis and tin? thro .tie -there ho 
‘•ees tin* silent worship of the prim- 
ios(* and the, \i.)l(*t, and with them 
holds Sabbath. 


N s ^ fii \ I n M MM f I. %(}(»::. 

I’lfi oT this imonliih' hour, 

I Ik‘ sI» uh>w of till', 

I'l .■i.;ranr<’ ol wilding lltfWiT, 
An* lUiO Vrllturd V good ; 

Oil, heir riM/rd '■jurit’. Ijri.’;n he the b.iliii 
< )i' ii:iturc\ soliuidc ’ 

It Is a most drli'dous nilni 
'I'liot n*st« l!) cvi 1 y wIiiTs* — 

J'hi* Ill>lim•v^ ot 'Miul sim^ p-.ilm, 

Ot’hdl Im1 vi»iri*lfss juoyr* 

"Willi lu'jirls On) Tull to s|mmI< their Idiss, 
dod’'. crealure*, silnit ore. 

They silent are ; hut not the loss 
111 lliisinost tr.ini|uil hour 
Of deep uTihi'(d\OU di eiiiiiinrss, 

'I’liey own that IjOvo and I’ower 
Which, liUo the softc'.l sunshine, rests 
On I’Veiy leaf ainl llower. 

jjow silent are the sorijr-filled iio'-ts 
That crowd this drowsy tree— 
flow innle is every hsitherod breast 
That swelled with melody ! 

And yet hi ighl bead-IiKo ey«?s declare 
This hour 13 ecstasy. 


Heart forth! as unoagccl bird through 
air, 

And mingle in the tide 
Of blessed things that, lacking care, 

Now full of beauty glide 
Around thee, in their angel hues 
Of joy and sinless pride. 

Here, oil this green bank that oV,r-views 
'idle far retreating glen, 
ileiii'ath the spreading heeeh-tree muse, 
On all within thy ken; 

I‘\u' lovelier scene shall never break 
On thy dimmed sight ii*;aiii. 

.Slow stealing from the tiingled hi’tdve 
'fhat skirts the dist.mt hilt, 

With noiseless hoof two liiiglit fawns 
make 

k'or yoiuler l.ijising rill ; 

Aleek (diihiren of tin* forest gloom. 

Drink on, and fear no ill! 

And buried in the yellow broom 

'i’hat crowns the neighbouring licigiil, 
Ooiicbes a loutish shepherd groom, 

With all Ills Hoeks in sight ; 

Whii h dot the green braes gloriou>Iy 
W ith spots of living llglit. 

U is a sight that lilleth me 
With meditative joy, 

'J'o iriaik these dumb things emiously, 
Crowd round their guanlimi hoy; 

As if they felt this Saldiath hour 
Of bliss lacked all alloy. 

I bend mo towards the tiny llowei*, 

'J’hat underneath this tree 
Ope»is its little breast 4 )f sweets 
111 mei'kest modesty. 

And breathes the cIoi(ueiice of love 
III muteness, Ia»rd ! to thee. 

'riiere is no breath of wind to move 
'Idle ll;ig-like leaves, that spread 
Idieir grateful shadow far aliove 
'l iiis tiirf-supporled head ; 

All sounds are gone — all inurinmings 
With living nature wed. 

The babbling of the clear well-springs, 
'Idle whisperings of the trees, 

And all the cheerful jargoiiings 
Of feathered liearts at ease, 

Idiat whiloine filled the vocal wood, 
ll:vve hushed their minstrelsies, 

'Jdie silent ness of night doth brood 
O’er this bright summer noon ; 

And nature, in her holiest mood, 

Doth all things well altime 
To joy, in the religious ilreaiiis 
Of green and leafy June. 
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lar down the glen in distance gleams 
The hainlet’a tapering spire, 

And glittering in meridial beams, 

Its vane is ttmgiied with lire; 

And hark how .sweet its silvery bell— 
And hark the rustic choir ! 

The holy sounds Hoat up the dell 
To fill ray ravished ear, 

And now the ghirioiis anthenis swell 
Of w’lirshipiiers sincere — 

Of heart^ bowed in the dust, that shed 
Faith’s penitential tear. 

Dear T.ord ! thy shadow is forth spread 
On all mine eye can see ; 

And filled at the pure fountaiii-hoa<l 
Of deepest piety, 

My heart hives all created things, 

And travels homo to thee. 

Around me while the sunshine ll 
A flood of inocky g<dd, 
jNIy <*hastened spirit once more sings 
As it was wont of old, 

That lay of gratitude which hurst 
From young heart nnoontndled. 

■When, iti the midst of nature nursed, 
Sweet influences fell 
On ohil<lIy hearts that were athirst, 

Like s<»ft dews in the hell 
Of tender ihiwers that luiwed their heads, 
And hieathcd a fresher suiell. 

So, oven now this hour hath spe<! 

In rapturous thought o’er me, 

Feeling myself with nature we<l — . 

A holy mystery — 

A part of earth, a jiart of lieaven, 

A part, great God ! of Thee, 

That is vary soft, very swoot, ant] 
very Scottish — breathing' a lotvlaiid 
spirit of Sahliatic rejiose and rest. 
Simple, serene, and fervent is tlie 
piety tliat shrouds the scene in pen- 
sive beauty, as liy some sacred sjiell ; 
revealed as well as natural religion is 
there; the love ami the awe confess 
the Being who savetl, as w(*ll as IFiiu 
who made us; Tis the poem of a 
Christian. 

Reluctantly we leave so sweet and 
solemn a strain ; but the name of the 
following little poem is delightful; 
and the poem itself full of the dew 
of ** primy nature.” Sure it is, that 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 

All are hut ministersjof love, 

And feed his sacred dame.’* 


And on May^-morn, all tlie most 
innocent “ niiiiistei H of love” are 
Heating in the air, inspiring youthful 
bosoms that begin to beat then, for 
the first time, with ])ulsalionM that, 
ere the full June moon looks down 
on the y«*lIow couch sjn ead aloft by 
the midsummer woods, will lia\c 
ripened into panting passion, <I(‘sirous 
in vain of tlie bliss lor which, wlie- 
ther it be life-iii (h ath or deathdn- 
Fdc, so many millions of beaiiiitnl 
insects, men, women, and hutterllies, 
go careiuing together np into the 
sunny air of existence, but to drtip 
down into dust. 

But this j(>y()us little ])o^Mn has 
nothing to do witli dust, but with the 
“ moru ami liouid <lew of youth,” 
when, tluuiih “ contagious hlast- 
iueut> he most imminent, llu' '>wet*t- 
est lloweis do yet e'^capi* lln'in 
wholly,” and live, lo die with gra<lual 
d<'cay of beamy, in almost mi)a‘i 
<-cived — almost unl'elt decay. 

.M VV MOWN' SONCr. 

Tjik gra^s is Avet Avifh sinning dews, 
d’ln‘ir silxer lirlls bang on ciicli ti’cc, 

A\ bile <»j>i*niMg tlovxeraini bnistmi; Innl 
llrcatbc incv'iisi* louli 'nicr.isiir;! y ; 
'fbi* mavis p)|M*^ in jrrenw oml ‘diaw, 

'flic thisisllc gl.'nls I be spi'«‘.oling tinnn, 
And clu'crilyHic bKllisomr l.irk 
Sahili's Ibe i osy liwi* of morn, 

’ I o n ly pi ime ; 

And h,n U ' bai k ! b.irk ! 
ilis uoM ry i bimo 
y liii ru].s tbc lark 
Cbirniji ! ebinn)#! In* In rald^ in 
'i'bc j<illy snii w ith matiii hymn. 

Conic, i onic, n.y love ! and May -dews 
shake 

In pailhds from c.n li di‘oo[Mng boiigli, 
Tlicy’ll i;ivc iVcsb lustre to tlic blcom 
That breaks upon thy >ouiig cln‘ck now. 
O’er bill ami dale, o’er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are slreamini; free ; 
AVitli earth if seems biave bol\day, 

In heaven it looks high jubilee. 

And it is right, 

For mark, love, mark ! 

How hath«‘d in light 
('IlirnipN tile lark : 

Chirrup I rhirnip ! he upward flies, 

3 /ike holy thong lirs to L‘]ondle.ss skies. 

They lack all lieart wdio caniKit feel 
The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high. 
This merry minstrel sings his lill. 
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Now kt, ns stM;k yon bosky dell 

Where bri«lilest wihl-(lowcrs choose 
to be, 

,\nd where, its eleur 'itreaiu murmurs on, 
jMeet type of <Mir li»ve,’s purity ; 

No u ilues.s there, 

And 4»’er u<, h.irk ! 

1 li^h in tile air 

t’hirriips tlio lark ; 

Chirrup! eiiii-rup ! away no u‘s he, 
JJeariiit^ to iu-aveii my vows to ihei*! 

Ft is a many loiiir — ni^os ao^o 
sinri! u'Ci u'orr. in love — hut we re- 
meniher, if not so disiinctly, at lea«t 
far nion* indistinctly than it it hatl 
hcc.n ycstcM’day, our emotions, one 
Aliiy-nrorninir, wliih^ walKimr tlirom^li 
a hiil-side wood, and sometimes 
sitrini^, witii a maiden of llu‘ sweet 
iiann* of Mary. Yt'avs afterwards 
slio took n consurii]>tion — so we h(*ard 
iv'hen at a i^reat distance — and ilitMl — 
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and where she was Imried we never 
knew — blit it was somewhere, we 
liad reason to believe, among the 
upland parishes of the Lowlands, 
where tliey melt away into the West- 
ern Highlands. Thoughts that had 
evanished from our hearts, like young 
birds that Ilya way from their nest and 
return never more, came fluttering 
about it ill the hush that ensued on 
tin* ]ileasant perusal of these lively 
lines, ami for a moment we saw a 
face, the face of a |•}l^lntom smiling 
upon us, with eyes Tdelike as if they 
liad never been shut hut in sleep ! 

’ Pis one of the functitms of the 
Poet to awaken such reminiscences ; 
)>iit with some beautiful \(»rse8 of a 
dilVereiit mood, we bid Mr Mother- 
well and Ills delightful volume fare- 
w ell. 
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'riu*\ (Miuu* ' fii»“ iiuM'rv suiniiii i* moiilliN of llfatily, Siui:^, and I’lowors ; 
'I lioy CMUu*! fill- j.'l.uhoiu:* moiilhs that brim* tbick h'alincNS to bowers. 

I p, up, my boart ! «iiid walk alirood, iiin^ iark ami r.iro aside, 

So»’U silfist bills, or tbysolf wbrrc ptMoel’ul waters i;lide ; 

Or, umb-rurath the •-badow \ast. of palri.irt hril tree, 

Scan tbr<n^li Us haves tlie eloudless ^l^y in rapt tranquillity. 


'fhe mii'S i> smK, its velvet toiicii is grateful to the, liaml. 

\iol, like I lie Ui‘'S «»f lu.iiden love, the bree/.e is sweol and bland ; 

Tbt* daisy and the butterru]» are iiodilin:; eo»irieoiisly, 

It Stirs their ble.od, wuh kindest love, to bb*ss and welcome thee; 

.\nd mark liow willi ibine own thin locks — tliey ntnv are silvery grey— 
'i hut l^li•^^ful bree/e is waiitoniinr, and whisperiiiiLf “ lie j^.-iy 


'I'liere Is no cloud (liat sails aloo;; the ocean of you sky, 
but bath its own winued mariners to eive it nndody : 

'Tboii s,*e’st llieir ^liileriiti; fans onlspread all ^hMinln*^ like red ^old. 
And hark ! with '.brill juja* niiislc.il, fln*ir merry course they hold. 
Chul bb'ss them all, these little ones, who f.ir above fin's e.n th, 

Can III. ike a .scoif tif its niean joy's, aiiil \ent a nobler mirth. 

bill stiff ! mine ear iijieanglu a sound, from yonder wootl it came ; 
I’he s|iii'ii of the dim j;reen ^lade did broatbe his own j;liid naini^ ; — 
^’es, it is lie ' the liermil bird, that apart Ironi all liis kind, 

Slow spells his beatl.s nioiiotoiions to the N<»ft western wind ; 

(aiclvoti ! C!ne,kta)! he sinys ai;ain — his notes are voitl of art, 
lint !jiin|)lest strains do soonest .sound the deep founts of the, heart I 

Gootl Lord ! it is a gracious boon for though t-cra/a'd wight like me, 
"J’o smell again these .summer llowers beneath this NUinnier tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls .away, 

Ami feed iny fancy with fond ilreams of youth’s bright suinmcr day, 
When, riisbing fortli like untamed colt, the rec.kless truant boy, 
Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty heart of joy! 

I'm sadder now, 1 have, had cause; but oh ! I’m proud to think 
'I'lifit each ]»ure joy-foiint loved of yore, 1 jet delight to drink ; — 
T.eaf, hlo'.soni, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm imcloinled sky, 
Still mingle music, with my dreams, as in the days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me dark and cold, 

I'U bear indeed life’s lieaviest cursc^a heart that hath waxed old ! 
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^^Quje rop;io in terria iiostri non plena 
laboriH V” What reefion is not witness 
to niy toils ? SlvetVliini^ tourists, an- 
tiquarians, Ideologists, and travellers 
by ])r(»re.ssion, eoijqdaeently amiling 
over their portfolios, tlieir coins, and 
their c<ittoii-be(lde<I fragments of leli- 
tliiosanri, or large- margined quartos, 
in their conceit of their labours often 
think, if they do not utter, these words, 
of the cold-liqarted Phrygian, in 
Queen Dido’s picture gallery. J 
liave been a Sketching Tourist; but 
it would b(! more becoming modc^sty, 
wer(? I, as an ingenious friend thus 
commenced the catalogue of his li- 
brary — a list of hooks 1 have not got 
— to put downwlu*n‘ 1 have not been, 
that the motto in the 4*iid hriiig no 
shame. Imprimis, I liav<‘ not e\en 
seen Scotland, and have thendbre 
little reason, in the eyes of Maga and 
tlie world, to boast of iny sear«*h 
after the picturesejue. Put after a 
f<*w years more of improvennmt, and 
why not further improvemcuit V — for 
sm old man of my village, has told me 
that his constitution is just beginning 
to get strong, having been of tl)e 
weakest in his youth, and lie is«s;j — 
and Cato learii<‘d (ireek at I know 
not what age. It is tlum no | r<‘- 
siimption to hope for imj)rovejnent. 
Cato expected to talk with Homer, 
and Hesiod, and Pindar, in t!ie, oilnu* 
world, and therefore learned their 
language,and why may we not loudly 
liope, that every improvement we 
make will advance our position else- 
where, that taste is with us and im- 
mortal ? Has heaveui no music, no 
poetry ? Perlnqis we have liere given 
lis but the smallest atom of tlie great 
Avhole, of which our souls may be 
inadi^, capacious, and that the great- 
est gift of human genius is hut the 
iniiiutest particle from the infinite 
celestial storehouse. While he thinks 
of this, the enthnsiast is more ardent 
in his pursuit. At least, it makes me 
thankful in iny pleasures — and this 
gratitude to the (Tiver, heighUmed by 
prospective views, sanctifies amuse- 
ment; I can walk the hills and the 
vallies with a step elastic with the 
dignity of duty — why should not I 
then seek improvement, till I can say 
tvith Corregio, “ Anche io son Pit- 


tore?” And then T shall visit Scotland, 
its lakes, mountains, neither as Pis- 
cator nor ( Jeologisl, to wi ipthe one, 
or tomahawk the, otln‘r,hnt us Sketch- 
er ; and hesiiles, there is another 
])oint of ambition — When in the 
Qiu»endoni of Maga, I may be admil- 
t<‘tl at court, and be one, of tin; elected 
at a Nodes. There is a scojie to aim 
at! “ The most accoinplishe<l Chris- 
biplier” is awful, and 1 arn deterrni- 
iumI not to open my portfolio before 
Tickler, though iny performances 
have often been thought very pretty 
by ladies, even when looked at up- 
side down. After this gn*at defect 
in my lith*, it may be ailtiweil im? to 
say what are my |>retensinns to make 
any remarks upon nature and art, as 
I intend doing. I ha\<» \isit(*(l the 
lakes oi (aimbmland, more than once 
ped(»strianis<‘d Wales, bemi refused 
admirtanci^ to an inn “ that did not 
take in trampers,” been questioned 
as a pedlar liy mountain lapses, 4*ye- 
ing my larger p(»rtfolio, if 1 had laces 
to sidl ; ha\e run through thi‘ wild 
Irish and esc:q)r*d, ])eiH'lratcd Wick- 
loWjStood on M‘(iilly ( 'uddy’s Reeks, 
and threaded the Lakes ol Killainey, 
and dropped a pmicil into the l>c\i]‘s 
Punchliowl. ’'I’lu'se and sundry olber 
]>lares in our Island miglit entitle iiu' 
to he a inembm- of tlu* Stainei s’ (’om- 
pany. Put the jiilgrini’s stafl* has 
taken me further. My tiorlfolio has 
been opened on tin* liliie launan ; (*an 
with accura<-y tliat re<piires no oath, 
illustrate poimi, or ornament Annnal, 
willi minute vi(‘ws of Vevay, Castle 
ofCdiillon, and Rousseau’s romantic 
IMeillerie. I Jiave crossed tln^ Alps 
winter and summer, and, like Ibinni- 
bal, besieged nature in her strong- 
holds, though “ opposuit iiatiira Al- 
peraqiie iiivemqiie,” descended into 
Italy and mapj)(‘d Tivoli, and sought 
inspiration in Neptune's (irolto and 
the Sybil’s Temple, convmsed with 
Horace in his own \'ilia— Inive dared 
thethunderiiigcataractsof Terni — ta- 
ken eastles and villages with and with- 
out fortifications — “ lobes montihns 
impositas” — nearly lost my life by 
steppingoverthe top wall of thc Colli- 
seum, and leaving the saints within 
unworshipped — “ lygressum magna 
me accepit Aricia Roma,” and thence 
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brought away tbe tomb of the lloratii 
and (hiriatii. In the service of the 
arts, have run tlie ^auntltit among 
rohl)or8, between Rome and Naples, 
extinguished the smoke of Vesuvius 
with my foot, and been stripped to 
the very skin by banditti in (-ahihria, 
yet even after tliat, replenished my 
l)ox (Smilli and Warner) with lake, 
and vermilion for the doubles roses of 
rtestiini, trampled on by herds of 
hideous reforming bulValoes ; for all 
llesperides have their inonster.s. But 
oh ! the infinity of Nature, how wide 
lier domain, to be looked at with 
both ends of the teleseop<» ! here 
comes the humiliation, though in the 
portfolios there be stores laid np for 
many years; yet to suppose that trom 
any of these ])laees, the. mnnerons, 
nil translatable riches and beanties 
have been brought away, Avonld argue 
the eonceit of a Political Keforiner, 
Economist, and rtilitarian,\vho think 
tliey )iav(* surveyed tlie wJiole fahiic 
of a constitution, when they have 
only discovereil a mousehole in the 
edilice, or that they know the whole 
will of heavtni by their superiutomU 
anc(*. of a parisli register. 

Perhaps niy next confession will 
l)ed(»emeda<lisqualilication — a whole 
geinuatioii of artists will scorn iny 
prt‘suniption — I have not \ isiti'd that 
great mart of intellect, and ib»pot of 
excellence, Tjondon, th(*se ten years; 
and conseipiently cannot talk learn- 
edly of any exhibitions, oil or watm- 
colours, nor of public nor private 
collections. 1 would liave Ixmmi Ig- 
noramus, hut that the name has been 
adopted by om? who knows more 
than most of ns. If within tli(*se 
dozen years or so, any great artist 
lias started into existence, lie will 
not want iny praise, and will pnnloii 
my silence after this confession. I 
know little of modern actual pi*r- 
formances of art, and only judge of a 
part, and such as I can see in Annuals, 
and engravings in the shop windows 
of a country town; {iiul some of 
these things are astonishing enough, 
too astonishing, much too astonish- 
ing, and beyond the taste of common 
intellect, whose hobbling ])ace has 
not marched up to them. Are there 
any landscape painteVs yet living 
in the world? lie of Nineveh and 
Babylon is great; but “ Flumiua 
anieni sylvas inglorius.” Thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain, death and 


destruction ; niotamoi 'ji’u/.-es of ele- 
ments, cloud into solid rock, and 
earth into air- and water into lire, 
confusioji and chaos, po wen nl as tin* 
genius is that has there hi‘en dejiling 
with them, satisfy not im* but in cer- 
tain iniaginaliv 1 * moods that ari* not 
p(»rma?n*nt, and like vaj)ours p;i'^.s 
away. 1 would Ix' ot llaudet's ad\i<‘t; 
to the players, ‘Mn tin; very torrent, 
tmiipest, and (as J may say) whirl- 
wind <d‘ your passion, \'ou must ac- 
ijuire and hegef a temperance that 
may give il smoo^iln(‘'^s.” I like na- 
ture in her pl.icid siiiiling or (‘venly 
4li<»niro‘il nmod, not in convulsion-', 
hysimii‘s, and in iier parliirilion of 
nioiistevN. I hud rallu*r see tin*, eai (li 
])eopietl with Pan and Syh anus, with 
the ac<*omp;niimeiit of wood nymphs, 
he th(*y not spoibnl of their lair piu- 
])orlioMN, than giants and dwaii-.-, 
Ovid himsell' kta ps some mea-me, 
and brings, ai tiiilly (‘nouiJi, his hmu- 
tiful extiavagani-Ie.N wiiliin tin* si'opi; 
of human prohabilitif's,— and thme- 
iore is deb'i^htful. Aindlo was a 
ln*tl<‘r shepheni than Polyplnumis, 
and moil* hecame tin* [lU'^loial. 
Po(‘trv , |)oetiy, poetry, if i( In* not in 
the soul of a painter, let hitri advei- 
ti*-!* to paint .'.ians ; liut(*ven then, let 
him never attempt above a red lion, 
or, in bis (*e*'t'iTic moim‘nts, a jolly 
Bacchus asiriih* a tun. But a pii> 
tuve of contoi lions, or of vnig.sritnM, 
landscape or li'^iin s, is like* nioi.d 
vice*, and vvouhl he punislialne with 
death in the* justice iiail of I,)ueen 
rdaga. 

In sketciriUg then from nrani'.*, 
yu)ur r‘yes nncl s<'e \\ li.et is hi*- 
fore the*m, Init the mimr>. eye must 
lie in the midelle* of veiiir forehi'ad, 
tei command tin* vvand(*rings of tho 
other two, and to .select ami ri*i<»cl ; 
Jience may ta^te be* t(*rnn‘d i*. . . ^ 
ibe m‘vv **ye — new sensi* — new 
])ercepti(m. Ibietry of naline, what 
is it? All nan ire is pin* try, is full 
of it, yet may you notlinve tin* power 
to extract an atom, any more than 
you can extract sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers. Question yourself v\ e*ll mi 
this point, and if it he so, you :ii »• neit 
of the art divine. W hen you ske*ich 
from naturi*, if you iiiid, on e\;miiii- 
ing your tiortfolio, you Inn <* hiouglit 
hack notliinir hut views, and that it 
is a rememhianeer ol localities, a.s 
your alrnanae'k is of dates, there is so 
little dignity in youi employment, 
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n will not 1)0 amiss if you quit it. 
So, if you paint, and do no morn 
than irianiifiioturo vi(uvs, you are 
only fit to ornaiiiont musical snidV- 
boxos, and beautify albums. If 3'ou 
can sec no jnxary in mitun* beyond 
wbat is on tln» retina of your eye, 
you want the mimrs eye to consti- 
tute tbc! ])aiiil(*r; y<»ii must be the 
po(*t, or iliscani the wluile concern ; 
yon miisr li;i\e a convei'tible pi>wer, 
and have enjoyed visions of Fairy- 
J,:md; and you must ]>eople your 
or your romantic, or your 
proeiical, with beiuii^s that arc, not on 
the poor’s books; — yon mustreunove, 
as it were, the curs(» from the earth, 
and from man, fin* wlius(‘ sake* it was 
under it — st‘paiate tlie free beauties 
from tleiestable toil and labour, and 
from all id(*a of the dire ])Uiiisbinent 
and iHMTssity of ‘SnitiuL^ our bread 
b\' the sweat of onr i»rows.” iFive 
your scenes the charm of tin* ‘ dolce 
far ni(*nte,’ let the v<*rdure be lit f(»r 
the tfenibi feet of AstroM, ntill bless- 
ill'/ bmm.nily witJj leu* interconrsi*. 
JS'ny, let }our almost aerial inoiin- 
tain-percird towns and villa/es, be 
in ,i sweet rt‘p(*se as under her divine 
eo\ ('rnineni, and your Ji/un s shall 
be ^»f tluMu, ami you sliali set*, that 
tbi‘y have lnmu*s and all soci^d alfec- 
tioiis, and lead lives of (bdi/btful 
l(»isure, unconscious of llie (atal 
curse, that some see aloin* dominant 
tui rln» earth, 'fake not yoiir < baii- 
( iM y suit into your sil\rui nooks, 
mar tliem not willi ballilf, b<*adb*, cul- 
prit, insensible clown, or workers of 
spinnin/ jenni(‘s,-~-'all an* ofthecnrs(». 
Disturb not your latitat with a jiower 
of altprin-y. >'et. 1 w'ould tiof, limit 
your genius; it is impossible to say 
wbat new padis i?enius may wander 
into, and wbat deii/btfnl wonders 
yet brin/ liome from its own unex- 
pior<*d lands. Yet, ])anse awhile to 
ask wbat you are about ; — bow many 
landscape painters have there been 
in the world as yet, not c.ountint^ 
wbat ibis Annus jMirabilis may pro- 
duce V A painter of docks and 
thistles is not om far less of barns 
and pii'fities; such artificers should 
all be put in the stocks, and have 
their kindred griintini^ swine mb 
their fellowship a/ainst them. And 
always reiheinl)er that repose is the 
beauty of landscape. The scene 
should be a poetical shelter from the 
world, and if in any tbinsr partakinp; 
of it, it should be only so much so 


as would shew it to be a part and 
parcel of the debateable land” that 
lies Iietween Fairy Land and the 
cold Utilitarian world. As it is to bo 
a slielt€*r, remember re])Ose, and let 
not the glorious sun bimself act the 
impertimmt intruder, and stare yon 
ever in the face like a Polyphemus, 
stationed in mid heaven, hid witli a 
cerulean mirtain, all but his eye. 

There are inodcrii ])ictures that 
would make you long for a parasol, 
and ])iit you in fiMr of the yellow 
fever, tand into a sNS])i(‘ion (»f tin* 
jaiimlii e; scem*s ])relentiiiig tooto b(‘ 
Faiiy T-iand tliat arc* hot as capsicum, 
terribly tropical, ‘‘siih c.nrru i.imium 
propincpii soii«,” — wlic»rt‘ an I nclim^ 
would he dri«*(l and withc*rc(l, and 
you would long more tor an icicle* 
than Lalage, and would erv'^ out for 
the sha(h*s of J'h*<*hus to hide you in. 
Horaces says, “ placo me unch'r tlu' 
eliariot of the loo near sun, in a land 
unhl(*ht (»f lioiises.” \'et do artists 
in dc‘liance hiiiid Iheir stnicmres 
under thc^ blaze oi the? swc'lrming 
orb, and tlien [lerhaps frivc*. you a 
rivc^r, where, even a ^iohe could not 
s<pu*eze out the moisture, of a t<*ar. 
Th(*n arc* you astonisio'd at the skill 
of the artist, and <h*test his woiK, 
and rc*qnire a gr(*en shade* f>vc*r your 
eyes for a wec‘k, and dread an o|)h- 
llialmia. 'fhe trin^ worship of na- 
ture is a grc*atr*r mystery; the* idol 
demands not the cauldron and the 
fi<*iy fiirnace ; would sin* wc'n* The* 
Mate*!’ ('yhele to unyedvt* the licui 
from hc»r car, and cliivt* tin* mad rc'- 
cusaut ])ack into the* woods. Yon 
cannot open an Annual witliont tru; 
Haring sun in the* middle? of the* j)age*; 
all iinilafi* the* woiide*!*. We*, are, 
tired of epiietness of repose*, we must 
be revolutionizing every thing, this 
green earth must he* new peppe*reel 
and deviled, and Plnehiis re,-elosed 
with brimstone and e-aye*nne*. AVe 
must he* nstouishf'd, not pleased. 
J^igaiiini has kicked simple Pan out 
of the woods, as if extravaganc'es, 
that with .Tohrison one wouhl wish 
impossible, were the^ only didicisse^ 
JJdelite.r artes ingennas. ' W'e liavc 
no blesse^d medium of repose, soft 
light, and refreshing sliade. We 
must plunge* in the thrice sooty 
yVche?ron,or dance in the furnace ; and 
where is the divine Poesy of Paint- 
ing all this while? She has withdrawn, 
and refused to be dragge?d on the 
excursion into Chaos, and hides her- 
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self ill abhorrence of conflagration. 
Tlio old masters of laridseape iiovor 
|>aint(‘d extraordinary elVects ; tliey 
aimed iiu>r(‘ at ])ermaiHMit and gene- 
ral natuie, than aceidental ami eva- 
nescent beauties. llnbi'ns indeed 
painit'd rainbows, but was only 
a colourist in landscape. (Mamie 
and l\Missin m'V<*r, tliat I am eavaii^ 
of, atlempred il, and lnc*ii plctiin s 
beai' looking at tlie longer. \Mni:n(‘ 
not wailiiig aiid womlciini, that llic» 
aeiial beauly dot's not depar! and 
from being nailed, as it wcit', l » tb<^ 
earn ass, tin* delusion is o\ t'r; and bc- 
sidi's, tln'sr clVccts by llicir atirac- 
tion tt‘inl to tb'-iiny tbe cliaracter of 
lilt' sroncry, \"on no longer think 
liow (b'ligh'ful il inns! be to wanticr 
in ibe paths, or rcclim' tin lianks and 
in st*riii(lcd nt)t>ks, but yon stainl 
agM])t', and tin? pictnrt' is a petadla- 
rily, not tin' sentiment t)f ibe whole. 
l\‘i ft*j manct's of tliis kind } on set' 
once, with suijirist*, but yon tanimn 
l)t» for ever snipristal. Ue]ictitit'»i 
wcaktms tin* cbai m, til! ytmr cv«‘ 
wt'aiy of the alttanpl, anti in'cnno": 
stis]»icions of a clica 

It may bt' saitl in i cp]y,tlirit Claude 
(litl tlart' t'vcii lt> rcprcst'ut ibt' btni 
of tin' sun in itie niiti sky. 'J’l nt', he 
(litl so sunn'iiirns, but still snbdncd 
loins prevail, tnid succt'ssfni at- 
tempts are not in bis Luid.srap^ 
but m bis inaiint' pit'ces. And iln'it' 
lay his pnenliar font*. >'othingean t'V- 
eeed tin' heautiesol his iiiarint* jiieces. 
His buildings. Ids lignrt's, sea and 
sky, all art' in extjuisilt' act oidanet'. 
All is ])o<*tieal Jiistory. 'Tin' e rnmlesi. 
pt'i liaps of this class is tin' J^mbar.*.;'- 
limi ofStl 'sula; and I bavt' out', in 
my reeo!lee(ion, 1 know not to wiioin 
In ionging, the ibirning of tin' 'rrt»jaii 
^ddps. M'Jit'sf ])ielur('s art' really 
inagniliet'nt. MMiey makt*> vulgaiitv 
stand dumb. Hut Iht'v do not, sii iet- 
ly sptaking, bt'long to landscape. 
In that department, lliougli there is 
with him alw ays a certain cast of t'b'- 
gance, and pastoral elegance, it is of 
an age. fur posterior to the trolden. 
If not actual t'verydaynatijre,tlu'reis 
but a slight aim ab(»ve it; nor is there 
iiiucb knowb'dge of composition, tlio 
artilici.d composition of lines. Jii 
tliis In', jind all other artists per- 
Jiai)s that ever t'xisted, must yit'ld 
the palm to (Caspar Poussin. "(Jlas- 
par is indeed tln^ only truly pas- 
toral painter. Whatever his pencil 
touches has an air of freedom ; there 


is all the unrestrained beauty of na- 
ture. His folia<Ti* lij^s, or wavt's, as 
Anacreon won tivt' bis ini-.n('ss’s 
locks, t'r Z\> >:zi- —And who e\ t'r bt*n«‘r 
understood llit* ])l;uid slrt'am, lin'. 
det'p tarn or mountain river in ii ; 
life and motion, from tin' first g«!sh- 
ing, tbroiigh all its comst'aiid rt'sisf 
iSo his ligurt's art' all di-.eng.iged and 
free, are beings of hi'urt', tht*y art* 
of rtihiisl gjowth, *1:1111101 vigour of 
limb and nmb'i sraudiiig, ot a rat t' 
spiuog Irtoii Uie Very woods and 
i«K‘k'', ue.rjimt'd and um imeabb' to 
the lictitlle aiul spimilug jenny — of 
no art'dit i;d cleg. met', tht' vt'iy n*- 
ot ihi' sum king, piping, eoek- 
t'd bill, ami fmweied sln’pherd.s of 
l‘'iem‘li eiot’kt'ry, (now tin', ailis*; 
Uiusl have tb'le-'tet! them I ) hu'i id! 
ol lilt* simple (‘It'ganet*, ol p;istmai 
fM't'dom and li'i^uu', a p.ut wnli iind 
iiiiluentO'tS liy tht* wholt' ''Ct'tu'i v — 
iiot as it' i‘i(‘y t'(*omi‘irMh‘d il, or 
cimld (tmiuiaod it, tir would twisf 
asidi' iht' ''{•'eaue-, or cut .1 twig in 
all (heir lin'd. I'^veu i!m' ptMoj 1 ;;u ily 
ol undress is enliit'ly iip]u'(*pi i.'iti'. 
‘l, uuikes ihetu of tin' p jsroral 
and snefi jjs uert'r tan belony to any 
olin'i*. Li'vt' tin ir I’niternal trei's, 
they art' mil a'*h:mu*d to sht'w their 
I imi. MMn'v livt' i.i no dressed paia- 
dist' ; all iliat is oi tin' loimal east, 
as belonging to anotiier beauty, tin*. 
])oetie;il tinnier 1 ejects. All Ills pie- 
lurt's are, theretoit', a just, vvl.ob'. 
'riiongh he tiu' In iiity, as out* 
V/ho could be in-en >ib]t‘ to it, of tin* 
soieuui e\ press and pile', In' vvouitl 
ntn ovi'iiivvt' tIu' '■dmph* youth and 
rret**.Ioiu of his foliage by liieir lor- 
bidding’ diet itoj i.il i asi. And it is 
remaikabh' that .ill Ids tr<*e> art' in, 
or ralimr umb'r ti»an past, their vi- 
gorous glow ill. '! hey aie t)f youth 
and freshiu's » likt* the fahled wood- 
ISymph and hami that never grow' 
ob!. Searet' any havt' attained the 
girt of limbe • to invitt' the axe, that 
the most avaricious «^y<‘ shall nt'ver 
calculatt' tlieir top and i>p. M’ht'y 
bavc the life td’ pastoral pot'try in 
themselves, ant' are tlit'refort' eter- 
nal ill undying yontli and vigour. 
And to iiiaki' this Ins natural iil(*al 
perft'ct, nothing' is introtliiced to dis- 
turb this serene life, imleed, 

lie paints a storm, and then ivdio 
ever tossed bis foliag*' about lik (3 
him, as if In' wu'rt'. tamiliar with tlM 5 
winds, and Iviit'wail tlu'ir w'ays, and 
jilayed witli and limited their po wer V 
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for you still SCO, tliat tliere is but an 
occasional irruption of violence, that 
will pass away, to uproot and tear 
away perhaps some discordant ob- 
jects, an<l that gentle Peace had but 
retired to the Klielt<*r of the shep- 
herd’s homes, and would again soon 
walk forth in niiiiij beauty, 

lint in tin* whole landscape, no too 
riigfred form, and no awlul sublimity, 
is introduced, to mar, as it may he 
termed, tioi natural ideal. Aecessi- 
l)i]ify is a striking character in all 
Iiis com])osilion>. 'I'liere is not a 
heiulit <n* a d(‘pth unapproachable; 
and this accc‘ssil)ility is marked 
throughout, or carcd'ully indicated, 
i)y path, or road, or building, or 
figuie. The wlioh^ terrene is for 
tlu^ inhabitants, and tiie inhabitants 
for the teir<*ne, and all are free “ to 
wjinder where they will.” The ac- 
^^es^ihitity is perlcct, and it is of a 
Jiome character, for all tlie lines tend 
into tin* sc(*ne, none out. . Tin* paths 
cntic(» yoti within, where y<ni may 
eat of tiie lotus, and never drc*ani of 
de])anure. 'riien, again, Ids archi- 
tei'Uire, sinct* termed Pemssinesque, 
is of the sann* free charact(*r, and 
wliich is, in fact, the gr(*at charm of 
Italian architectuia^ ; (<piery, aie the 
Italians indehttnl to the painters for 
ity) all the lines, however varied, 
are in admirable consent, assisting 
each otlicr, apparently uiiconfuunl 
by rule. Part seems ad<!ed to part, 
not the one to inalcli its opposite, 
but where utility may liave direct- 
ed ; and hence the eye is presented 
with gi'i'at variety, the horl/ontal 
and per])endicuhir lines of tliem- 
seJves being a sidlicient contrast to 
the looser lines of foliage and rock ; 
and from this very variety, the more 
falling into, and forming a part of 
tlie ground on which the buildings 
are raised ; and which union the for- 
mality of architecture would other- 
wise lorhid, and thus the very build- 
ings, of no domineering pretensions, 
are appropriate to the laud and its 
inhabitants, that land of recognised 
peace, that lies between Fairy’ Land 
and our common working world. 
Poussinesqiu» buildings are the very 
})erfeclion of lands< ape architecture. 
'J’he lines are sinqde, and do not, by 
a thousand wavings and turnings, 
vie with the undulations of the ex- 
ternal scenery about it. And for this 
r<*asoTi, painters wlio aflcct the Go- 
thic in their landscape miserably 


fail; it never does amid rock and 
wood. If the propriety of Gothic 
in landscape, or in the countiy, 
for it is nearly the same thing, can 
be questioned, it must be in Hat 
scenery, where the biiilding may per- 
haps be llie prineipnl, and not the 
accessary; where tow<*r and ])imiacle 
may be allowed, with a solemn ma- 
jesty to burst from the level into tl 
sky% In such a situation, even the 
wood with its tall trees that sur- 
round, mak(*. a part risj* with, and do 
not form a c(»ntnist to the huildiijfr. 
And what is all the tracery ami in- 
tricacy of ornarnetit of Gothic arclii- 
tccture amid tin? ])rofuse cntangli»- 
ment and garniture of nature, shrub 
and foliage, where pride and vanity 
Avould he ashamed to exhibit their 
festoons, tlu'ir lace, and furniture? — 
Gothic architecture in its ]n-ide is 
not for ext(*inal nature. They will 
not associate, and in such situations 
can only’ theie look well, whma* it 
completes the sentiment, by giving 
the triumph to nature*, and vv’(*a\iiig 
the garland of lier victory’ around it 
in mins. This is, however, qnitti 
another thing in towns ; tliere it is 
always beautiful. It throws a sanc- 
tity, a r(‘Hgious ])rotection over the 
lower buildings; it pre’sents ar(*ruge 
from the known cares and turmoils, 
disgusting sin,^ and iniepjitiiis of 
cities; it sul)du\‘s man’s tiirlnilence. 
to tin*. Diviin^ will — in some degree 
saiictilies humanity’, and shows that 
the greater labour of man’s handv 
has been appli<*d in gratitude to raise 
a U'lnple to tlie CJiver of all good, 
without whose, keep of the city “ the 
watchmen w’aketh hut in vain.” 

But to return to (iaspar i’oussin. 
Even the admissible circumstance of 
ruin would not suit his fr(*(*,fr(*sh,find 
youthful ideal. You seenot, therefore, 
with him even tliemagniricentt<*mples 
in decay which (Haude occasionally 
delights ill. Poussin may sometimes 
exhibit the Sybil’s temple, but it is 
Hiibovdinatc and distant. He delights 
not in the past; he would not let 
you conjecture the scene was ever 
better ; it is of its best days. Maud- 
lin melancholy and retrospection 
shun his placid scenes. His reclin- 
ing figures are in ease and hapjiiness, 
they will neither hang nor drown. 
I'lieyare not Virgil’s Fortiinati, with 
an O and an if, “ sua si bona norint.” 
TJiey know well all their blessings, 
and the brawling of the demagogue ; 
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find a lying press have not introdu- 
ced among them the craving for re- 
form, that would set all their towers, 
and villages, and woods, and every 
verdant thing in conllagration. When 
Thomson s])eaks of learned Pous- 
sin, 1 very much suspect he means 
Ills hrother-in-law jSicholas, whose 
iiame lie took; hut, in fact, speaking 
only wirli resp(»ct to landscape, Cias- 
par was ])y iar the most h‘ariied of 
the two. 

I ilou))t if ever then* was an art- 
i I that und(‘rsio()d llie art and mys- 
t. i y ot composition in any dt‘grce as 
he did ; many ha\e ind<*e<i apparent- 
ly, Irom some feiding, hit upon ])r(»- 
pri»Uy of lines, l)ut (jlaftpiu* studi4Hl 
it ic: an art, woi k<ul upon it as a prin- 
ciple*. ] onc(‘ heard a person ot)j(‘t‘t 
to (laspar Ihnissiii, that thiu'e was 
loo iiiucli in his ]ni tnvc's ; yc‘t this 
p«‘i ,on h'i«l not an «*v(* for tin* whole, 
in 1 le forming (d‘ wlilcli the artist is 
!.o idmiralih*. \'ct I umh'rsland 
wli t In? m(‘aiJi. (*as|>ar, l>y liis 
knowlediie of tin* art ol' comp'osi- 
tlon, was pel feet mast(*r of all parts 
of Ids lands(‘ap(*, could make the 
jno.^t <if tln*m, and all t(dl upon any 
L'i\('n sj>ace, lu'iici* he <*onhl intro- 
diK'c a gri'at d(‘al, tin* point objected 
to, as I oh’.erv<‘(l. lie* eould raise 
or Iow<‘r, as In* jdic'ascnl, hy the sim- 
pi(‘st ojn-ration of his liand. Now 
lid:; ]}.“iin-iph* of Ids woihir.g I think 
M-a \ e ili « m ei ed -n ly, I am cm lain 
< i it ai d Thus if hapjn ned. 1 was 
elchinj;' <■ 01 *. of his pictiirt'S. Per- 
I..ips l.he leader may liaxe seen it. ([ 
ct» hed from a. copy ]'aiiited Iiy ni\’^- 
i; ]f of the size of tin? original.) It 
\\'.,s eina* in the possession of 31r 
ih ekford, and, I believe, <*anie to this 
coni.ti ) ^vith the Aliiei i ( daudes, and 
willi these two is now in the tine col- 
leetioii of P. J. JMiles, h'sij. of Leigh 
Court, 'i'ln* picture is an upright, 
a ti nly Ix'autitiil scene, inouiitaiiious, 
rocky, and well covered willi foliage, 
ladVr shing water gu*-hiiig out from 
the Jocks, and tlowing in ])rofusiou 
throughout, terminating in a clear 
yet sliallow Ktrt'am, that runs into 
the ftirc'groniid, wlicre are two re- 
t-lining figurcM, and to the corner of 
the ])i4*tnie. On a rocky height iji 
the. second distaiici* an* some beau- 
tiful buildings, behimr wliieli is a 
ravine, avIiosc depth is bid by tlie 
buildings, and by the adjacent ground, 
which winds round, connecting it- 


self with a further distance, and that 
again by a rising rock, with the more 
distant range of woocly hilU, ou the 
first slop«* of whose? summit is a smidl 
town. This more distant langi* of 
hills running nearly across the ])ic- 
ture, being only interrupted hy the 
foliage* of a tree rising from the fore*- 
groiind, was the first object I ctchc(I ; 
and Avlien 1 hael llu* outlim* of it on 
the Avav, with some adja<*ent ])arls, 
Teoiild searc(*ly trust it) the rorrect- 
iiess of my liaud, and thought it ne- 
c(*ssary to examine and compare* my 
woik with the* picture. That whiedi 
ill the* oiiginal a])p(‘ared so e‘l(‘\alcel, 
and eif so large* cemseipie'iici* on the* 
canvass, a])])ear4Ml epiiti* insignili- 
<Mnt ; imr could I rest satisfu^d, until 
T Jiad eliseeu i*n*d hy what imams he* 
liael efleett*d tin* charm. \\ h(*n J 
liael ])ut in all my line’s, and e andully 
studied lhi*m, with such as wme 
formi'd soledy hy shade, u lii're the 
form e*ould not bend to Jiis purnovt*, 
the? scciet Avas (u:t — tlie m}sl(‘ry 
e‘Ie*aic<I. On e.*\an)iniiig eillu r cemi- 
])ositi(ms of tin* iwum* ma .ter, I al- 
most invariably saw the? ajiplicaiiem 
of the* same* jirine iph* e>r rule, lint 
1 Avill cmleaieuir te> eh’sciihe* it as it 
Avas ill this pie ture*, ami i.‘:re^tmj]y 
that imperative* Maga will not alleiw 
me* to e*\hil)it the* maU(‘r more* eh al- 
ly, hy an eiutliiu* of the* ])icUsn', ami 
re*fere'ne’e‘s le> its parts. 

1 fejund the* liighest ].aif eif ll.e 
mounbiin to he immeMliatedy aho\e 
its le)we*st d(‘pth, tei wlsirh the? adj«?- 
ceiit line's suhtemh*d — se> the* edejiids 
lik(*Avi^e* fall, so a?' to le‘t tlie* summit 
rise* ; and this was attemeleMl Le> in the 
miiieir pai ts, whatever was the* fiirec- 
tie)n of tin* e/hji'cls as Ibrming a 
Avliole ; ami a more* ])re e ipituus line? 
Avas formed hy a shadeiw, than the? 
baj<* euitiiiie of the* moiinlaiu e*ould 
lia\e aelmille'd; and hy this manage- 
ment the greater ])art of the* sky anel 
more, distant part of tlie, iimuntains 
fall inle) each other, te>nning om* 
mass, as the* shady anel near jiart of 
the* bills did anothe*!*. As the? iimun- 
taiu lowered in the jucture*, tin* otln v 
e»bje.*cts rose ; ami win* re? the* umnn- 
taiiis were lowest, the* reie k and huild- 
ings of the inidelle distance ele'vated 
ibemselve’s, and acepjire-d u e emse- 
(pience Avhich they e ould not liave* 
gaineel hael they be*e*ji placeel Avluues 
lilies would have? risen above? them. 
Ill the forcgreiuucl sUuids u Jiigh tree 
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in nhade, reaching nearly to the top 
of tlie picture, and as mu(*li as it is 
sliort of the top, so is it interrupted 
at the bottom !)y the introduction of 
a stone and some heaves ; and this is 
the higln*st object in the ])iec<‘. 'I he 
next is tin* smniirt ol (he nioniitain; 
the point then nrnh'i- it (o which the 
eye is to b**, <iiit‘clcd is the H(*cond 
<icptii, of coor^c '^oiocwli hiiiher in 
the pirinie, a > ll;e sUinniit buyer 
than Th{‘ t'»|i ('f iht‘ tice; ))Nt to di- 
reri. (he <‘yi* (fi lisis point, so that it 
^luml<l mea-'ore, as il Av<‘n*, the 
hei'ilit, was a <riliieulty, as tlie space 
was tiecnpieti l)y a vunnini; slrcani, 
\vliost‘ liiii's ')! ( onir.»' ran siill down- 
ward*'’, ami in a < onlr.n y direrlion ; 
lo in.mri'.,'t‘ Ih’^, Inuvc'.er, ihc p.iiutcr 
b(‘shuvs blit In l ie \ ’oiL on tiiat ]Kirt 
of the \v;n<*r, which is not \i ry <ii^- 
linuni’-liai.le ; ami iiy mnnim: a light 
diicciiy aeios'^ (he wcaer, and td)- 
ii(|Uel\ , as It' ai an ini.>!<‘ lli<it w<.nbl 
zncv t (ln‘ falling li( <d the moon-, 
lain al aeeniiwi hori/ontal iine, and 
ijterefoi(‘ in appriieiit rr*)ati<jn to if; 
and hy a sliaiptn* just at the. 

poiiil, you cannot bni eonm'ct the 
< le\aii»m ahovt^ W’ilh it. 'I'laMi, ag.iin, 
tm' line clouds over the snmmils of 
I'ae range of hill*-, sneb ;V’. 

I n!y a \ ^ 

.\ <:! .iu<i in u an- l.nr, 

^\s u w “i*'' X.Caii’/'' i\. 

And Jiii vv “! «' and Ihje,*' 

;nn up towards the foiiaip* of the 
lun*, in a direction o|))>nsiiig the iine 
<»f shadow al)o\ r mentioned ; and on 
tite olh(‘r side of the rajinmit, \>hi*ro 
the liiie.s fall, the clouds jiroportion- 
ally li-e, ami tiiis is so aililicially 
manafonl, ihal, wlmri' the lowering 
line ot tln^ liill is broken by a town, 
a bidldinirot wbitdi is a liilJ(‘ (devated 
ihnuiib in accoi daiiC4‘ with tbt* gene- 
ral bill of lines of tin‘ hill, and those 
of the elonds i isi», y(*t is a noteh made 
in them, that tin* building siioidd have 
jis coi respiinding low^eiing object. 
A'ievv the pit tore laterally, the same 
]>rincipb* prtu ifils ; w baiev er recedes, 
and whatever ]>r(»ject‘i, has its op- 
posite rectulini'- and jjmjt'cliiig i/b- 
]ects and rm{'s to meet or letin* from 
thence. Yet tliis end is not always, 
tbougli commonly attained by the 
forms and outlines of tht> obje<‘ts 
themselves, but by touches of light 
or of shadow, which may direct the 
eye as the principle may rei|uire— . 
$iud t>y this mcuud; the art; which 


were it invariably in outline of ob- 
jects would be too conspicuous, is 
conccalt ' for the artist furgi^ts not 
tlie golden rule, “ Ars est celare art- 
ein." As in the circle, while one way 
the parts continually ajiproach each 
other, the o]>posit«‘S are most dis- 
tant; suit is in the composition of 
the picture, leaving thereby tl.o great- 
est space for whaU'ver tin* painl(‘r 
may he indimul to introduce*. And 
thu> it is that it has been sai<l, < iaspar 
has mui'h in liis ]>iclures, for he 
ha<i the gn'atest jiovver over a given 
.-.pace'. Without knowing tin? prin- 
ciple oil which this great ])aiiiter 
wuukeil; were: you to skctcli your 
iee-<dh*ction of his pii tures, ( this one 
1 am suie of,) you wuuild jaist* your 
mountains nii 4 tu*r tlian liicy an*, ami 
Ic.ivt' no room lor thci lomls, vvhie li 
with him limi ample spaci* to ‘'])ort 
in, and are consonoUt to tin* beauty 
of the whob*. And iiis folia'.'e d/at 
JO Icuigs ov <*r, l)ou;i'ii mccUioL' bouj 
and rt‘ceding hollow iiaving its cor- 
res[»omienl r<‘ccdmg liolbiw, gi'ing 
tin’ greater ciiaracU’r, ami almost sen- 
timent to llie, as it Were, instincti v i*ly 
mei*ting brancljt‘s, not only are gieat 
natural beauties, hut most essentially 
hciielit tin*, jiaioter in Ids composi- 
tion. 1 have ii\V(di so long <01 tliia 
admirable painl(‘r, that I can now 
♦ nike no r(‘mark on any Ollier ; I liope 
I havemade m ysVlf intcHigihb' — if so, 
let the painter, amateur, or pioles- 
sioiiak I'xamine lii.s ])iclures, and if 
th(*y see in them tin* piincipU* of 
conijmsition, he will liml in* has dis- 
<*overed a great as'^istance to Ids ge- 
nius, 1 sliali l)e amply repaid, and lu3 
will not despise* iubirmation, tliongli 
it come IVom om* iar inferior to Igno- 
laitins, ami renn‘mhev the honn*ly re- 
immslrance of the poor servant, to 
the Lord Abbot of Canterbury. 

“ Did you never hear yet, 

Tliiit a tool might teach a wise man wit.” 

1 purposed to enter more larg(*ly in 
this paper into the ait and mystery 
of ski*lching, Imt my adiidiation of 
the great Painter of landscajie lias led 
me somewhat frorii my pnrjiose; and 
yet scjircely so, fur what is more, to 
the purjiose of sketching, than lo dis- 
cover the jn iijciplt? on wJiicli sucli a 
painter Imilt |jis undying fame ? And 
thu.s I conclude* for llie present — 
“ To-morrow to fresh fields and pas- 
tures nevvt” 
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DiivovsTiiRi'] i> one of the most 
some wotilil suy tli(‘ most 
of nil i 1 m‘ tloliiilill'iil conn- 
lios of tin* nujsl country 

in lln» wJioh* woi Ul —ninny 
land. Tin* and l'aii>lis)i ( Irin- 

noN skiit it on tin* north and ^ou^ll, 
so f'lr inland, tiioni^li yon may he, in 
soon* s<‘.is(>n of <*ahn \vt*atin r a^ct'iid 
some natural \vat«di-t<»\v<*i , and you 
M'e lleels or ‘'«|nadrons (»r siiiiilc 
or ]>erJiai>s 

“ t )iii' siiip (,)i CiJiiti jJ.J'', 

111 sun'li.iir s.nliii;^ i';.r ;n\My ; 

‘'‘I'ni 1 1s.vi thi‘ pluiii 

Ol »n Im* tu'j* own dom.tln’" 

On th<‘ Vi' 4 ‘^t it is Imninh'd, and 
rdnio^t. .s«‘|)ar:iled from ('ornwall, a 
plea'^ant land, hyihe heMutilhl-hanIv- 
«m 1 ri\ d’amar, v.’illi its rocky \roods. 
On (Ik* c'ast it is llankcd hy Sonier- 
>cishiie and I )oi\-etshirc, linnnmd ves 
[raia jon*' ; and vou have* a <*ir- 

^•M.nf<‘^cm•e <>r ^^ome Tlire(‘ hundred 
i.iih's, upward:, oi a inillion ami a 
halfacres, ne‘n ly tluM'e liuinln*d pa- 
felu*s, and lorty niaiket towns, vvitli 
!' ill" a miirnui of inh.d>il;inrs, the 
i /1 i<:ht('st and ]»oi(h‘st ot tin*, sous and 
o.uuhtj'is of liheisy. Ar<* yon a 
J', (inter ora, IhuO, V There ma^' you 
h'a^t oti liie lu'autiful, tin* pi<*tu- 
1 esc j lie, and the romantic. Are you 
an anliipiary y ?dany ai e the n;- 
i lains. A a'e<doi^ist y Jai! the, 'I'ors. 
A l'’r<*('man y IManI yonr foot on Ply- 
moiilli breakwater, and sinj^'- 
1 »i it.iiiiil.i need, Jin liui u ii rk 
\(» ili»* -ti'C'j* ; 

t h-r u!.ir(-li i-' thi* ii,(iunt,u»i w.cvr, 
Ih’i h»M>;.* ij (Ml til,- (!i’c|i !" 

hevousliire may lie said to bo 
divide<i into threi* «;*real districts, 
'tin* central part of tlie western, 4 ‘x- 
tendini,!; from tin* Vale, of h^xoler to 
tin* Ihuiks of llio 'Tamar, consists 
cliiedy of that liarreii and uinadti- 
\ed tract of land, called Dartmoor. 
It includes Dartmoor Forest, a 
mighty waste of some three hundred 
tlnmsand acres — a stern and savage 
solitude ; yet even tliorc ‘‘ Heaiity 
pitches In*r tents before us,” mid 
holds her court in the streamy wil- 
dcruesSf Tin? uortli-ccntre division. 


or the \ ale of ]')xct(‘r, contains au 
area of two liundred s<piar(* miles, 
and is bounded by undulating liills, 
g<»ntle emiiv'inu's, tir mountainous 
ridg4*s, itsell rejoicing in richest <-ul- 
tivation In'aiililviii!,: the Im^oiu of 
nat.uia*. I5oun<i<*d on the north by 
D.irtnmor and tin* ih'i'^hts of (’hnd- 
h*ii;h ; on the w'i*st by th.' rivt'i !h) m 
and Plymouth Sound : on tin* east Ivy 
'I'orbay ; and on tin* south by tin* 
r.nglish {'liaiincl — c'onipi'isiuM :ui 
meaol two Inuidred and hi ly s.pc.n e 
mile*-, including tin' valleys ot tin*. 
Dart, the d’ei^n, tin* A\<ui, and tin* 
lvarnn*,and ahounding in all kiinis of 
tin* lichc'-l scimerv, and hk<*\v is** iti 
tin* wildest of the wild, and enhi- 
\ al**d to tin* Hi most n*‘rt***‘tion, thi'r** 
li<‘s South Hatns, the i^loiions war- 
<!*‘n of Fti'^hind, W *»st 1 u*\ «ve*-hii <* is 
liiat larg*' inua of laitd compi is***! h**- 
lw'**on till' Dailmocd* nn»mii:iinsj tin*. 
ri\ (*i s 'Tamar and Pi\in,ainl tin- Ply- 
imvuth ''hmed ; and iiiu ii ioiis lor tin) 
nninh^ r, narrvvw nc*- s, ainl *h‘plh *»f 
tin* laviicr \ alhyvs, whos** hanks uene,- 
i.dly use into a li.il as*-<'nl from tin* 
hanks of tin* dividing Mi<‘ani'-. and 
for many dow nlike s\v*‘lis, ami many 
siiauge’ \ -fractui ed hiih.^ \ou n./iy 
know how' <lcar tins u.'ss to 

u^, last tinu* w** wam!c*ied lhiou,di 
its *Iclii.’’hts, u’h(‘ii W(* t<‘li y*)ti that 
we ollen lo[’:o)t w h**! ** we wau ** wan- 
d*»iin”', and iK‘lie\e<i lliat wa* w *'n* 
Inilyalay iijM- it in on** ot the h:ilt-/ow'- 
lanii li.alf idgldand regions, among 
tin* him* b(niii**ts *»f /vnld S*aulan*I. 

fa*l iis *liop d*>W'n — from our hal- 
!ooii--*)n D/iitmoor; we lia\** in)' 
thing like it in Scavthmd. Our mo*vr 
of llauimch is a \ast iial. lu its 
bogs might sink' millions *d’ armi*'s 
— a huriab])ia*'e wide emvugh for 
the whole* woihl. lUil Dartnnvor is 
no flat. It is ind*****! an **l**\at(‘d 
table-land; btJt its tiiidulalions me 
endlebs ; there are no s**parat** single 
masses, nor can it b** * a!h‘d limnu- 
tainous; but it is as ifa bug** mount lin 
had bi’en s*jue*’/**d <lowri,aml in the 
process Iiad split asunder, till the 
whole was one Jiihy w'il*l*.*ru**>H, 
shewing ever ainl anon strang** lialf- 
buried slitipes striviug tu I’plitt them-* 
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solves towards the sky. Tliose they 
call Tors; hut their character is 
various; and it is well described in 
one of the notes to ('arriii'^lon’s fine 
Poem, now iiiour])ocKet, — “Some ri- 
sing like pillars or turn*ts,oTliers com- 
posed of blocks piled toi'cllier, others 
divided into liorizoiital or perpendi- 
cular slriOa, and otliers so s^inme- 
tri(‘ally a^raJ^^'•d as to resemble the 
ruins of ancient castles. Innurner- 
abb* ina'^^"s ot stone, niorc^ or less 
rounded and snio»)tiied, li(' scattered 
over tlicLumeral surface. To ap(*rsou 
standing- on som(» lofty point of llie 
nujor, it W(‘ars tlie appearance of an 
irrei;ular broken wastt*, which may 
]>e bestassimiiated to the lonii’ rollini^ 
waves of a lenn)estuous (»cean, fixed 
into solhlity by some iiHtantam‘ous 
and j)owei iul i!nj)ulse.” Not a tree, 
nay, imt a slniib — and that can 
luirdly be a liousi* ; no, ’ti^ a stone. 
h\jr, tlioni^h a hun<ir<‘d streams Jiave 
lime tio'ir birth, not oin* of them all 
o[»t‘ns its lips. In drouidd they are 
dumb, hairs are siqnM llnous in such 
utter stillness ; and wi* wish that bee 
would murmur. W hat is the cre^a- 
tore doin^ hm e V In the brown and 
dark peal no flower in its senses 
woidd atb'inpl to rj;row. Aye, Ihirt- 
inoor-fot e*'t-bees can hum alter tiudr 
own f.eihlon ; but never InMid we 
any thin;,^ so feelde; nor for such 
ail honey-bji!^ as his inU'd. be, would 
we ensiiK' Jiis iiie lionie to bis hi\i‘. 
It is not a bee, but. a speck, and ima- 
^"inalion ina<l(*tbe mui mnr. Xobrowii 
liurdie hops about — froi^s there, are 
noiu' — anil tlii-» is no soil for that 
sleek miiuM’ the mole. In all otlier 
air hut this — at midsummer mid-day 
hour — one sees insects, tJie »iancing 
dance of lovin'^and dyiiiL;' e|)li(mie- 
rahi. ihitterllies are here rare as 
birds of Paradi.se. Stamp — but runs 
away no spidm*. 

Let us see wbat kind of a Poem 
Lan inetoii has contrived to coin])oso 
on this oppressive latitude. Soul 
and sense are sinkini; uniler the cir- 
cumambient, and siipei incumbent. 
Stillness; and ti^ reluive the pres- 
sure, sujiposc we spout. Here it 
goes— 

^‘Lovely Drvoinal laml of (lowers and 
songs !“ 

O, dear I what could induce us to 
let out gas wlien floating over 


Dartmoor ! We are growing into 
a Tor. 

“ lie mine to taste 

The freshness of the moorland gale; *ti8 
life 

To breathe it, though it bears not on its 
wing 

llybhein sweets, nor cheers the grateful 
hrovv', 

With the warm, fragrant, and luxurious 
ki-’s 

Ot tile soft zoj)hyrs in the vale!” 

llyblican sweets! land of Ilowcrs 
and songs ! Oli ! that we were in 
the South Hams ! Oh ! for a few 
gallons of 4‘ider ! Why, lliere is go- 
ing to he. Ill under, llig drops fall 
b.cavily — “ like the first of a thunder 
showm” — as llyron says of the. dying 
gladiator. They are heads of sweat 
troin the brows of a dying editor, as 
big iiM marbles, liut we have niori* 
geological .science tliaii to shelter 
ourselves from heat under that 
stone. He is a /?/*on/7?ccdooking 
old gentleman, and as hot liimself 
as that ])lac(^ whitdi is nevcM* men- 
tioned before ears polite — so we 
smoke liim, and cry “ Old /In/ir/is 
In ihonane vavvto 1'^ But some more 
(’arriiignoii — 

“ D.iitmoor! thou wort to me in chilil- 
hoed’s hour, 

A wild uni) wondrous region. Day by 
day, 

Vre^o upon niy yoiitl.ful eyes tliy holt 
<)i lulls rnvsfoiious, sli.idovvy, clahpingull 
Tnc giooii and chocrtiil h.ndiscape sweet- 
ly ‘'])ri‘ad 

Around ir.y home, and with a stem de- 
light 

1 gazod on Tlieo ! How often on the 

Of the IiaJf-savage peasant have 1 hung, 
To hoar of roek-crovvird heights, on 
vvliich the clouds 

Tor ever rest ; and wild, stupendous, 
swept 

J>y luiglJiest storms; of glen, and gorge, 
and clifT 

Terrifu*, beetling o’er the stone- strewed 
vale ; 

And giant masses by the midnight (lash 
Stiuck from the mountain’s hissing brow, 
and hurled 

Into the foaming torrent. And of forms 
That rose amid the desert, rudely shaped 
By superstitious hands when time was 
young ; 

And of the dead, the warrior-dead who 
.sleep 

BcneatJi tliejiullowed cairn!* 
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Tliesc arc* very passable lines — so 
we let them j)ass. The* moor has 
many minstrelsies, we perceive the 
Jh)et tells ns, lor those* who trace its 
Imiiflred brooks to their monntain- 
source. Away they i;-o to tructilV 
lar-oir lields— 

“ Whilst thou 

The soiiree of hall the htaiity, we;uer,t 
still 

'J'hrou'^h eeMtin i*'", ij|»om i iiyhl.isted brow, 
'J'iic cuT'^e ei bancniies'.” 

In this r4‘'^io]i, now seemlnir as 
“ Arabian drouirhi,” tli<*re aia* not 
t\*\Vi*r ihan livi* ]>rincipal ii\<*rs — 
t\\'enty-fbnr s(‘rondaiy lilleeii 

I.M'ooksj with nauies, and s»‘\ eral ano- 
iiynuins conti ilmtors, two lake;;, and 
seven lu'ads — or, alttiL'etln*!*, liliv- 
three streams! Tlie mo’^l i Vi liii/imt' 
ot'des(‘rt‘-i. And almost within ann\- 
h*n:i’tli th(‘re is a w'ell — bice’s well. 
W hat a stran'^e lilllt* edilie.* ! lnt«*- 
rior and sid(*s of trranite — Inst rijition 
(wliieli mn't he a lie,) IIOn, hnilt 
do!il»l le.-^^ in uratilmlt' lo the Xan id, 
to iinard her tVom lape liy Spollo. 

‘‘ (>;jrtni;)or silent <Ier ert!” is not 
all siimit. 

“ 'l In oe.i;/j ( lie rO'‘k 
(h l»i}ls abi llp^, ami c.iwm-hn 

TUe Jiiilway IcMti i iu nn/y liack. The 

lii' '.(‘iei'cc i:ni<]cs ns nu'jLiidei s oii, 
rroin Plyars broad lenon witii iho ucv-aa 
wave, ^ 

'I'i) Dartmoor’s siicait ioro.-.i ; and tlic 
dojalis 

or solitude jirinicval now resound 
With the f^lad voice of man. 'J'iie daunt- 
less 

Of Industry assaiis \on mi^^hty Tors 
()t tile dread wilderness, and soon they 
lilt 

Their awlul Iwads no more. Ye losc 
sublime, 

Vc monairients of the ]mst world, yn rose 
Sublimely on tlu* view, but late has sfuiek 
'Tile incKonible hour, and ye that bore, 
Wild and uiisliatter’d as ye are, unmoved, 
'I’lio brunts of many tlioiiyaiid stormy ycar'=. 
And awed the mind by your majestic 
forms, 

And told strange tales of tlie departed 
times 

Must bend your hoary brows, and strew 
the bills 

With venerable ruin ! 

Do ! along the iron way 
The rocks gigantic slide ! The peasant 
views 
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Amazed, the masses of the wild moor 
move 

Swift to the destined port. 'J’he busy 
j>ier 

Groans ’neath the giant spoil ; the future 

js there, the portal vast, the column tall, 
'I’ne tower, the tmiipJe, and the miglily 
areli 

That yet sliaih spun the torrent.” 

'riiiit is almost — if not (jiiitc — it is 
^meiry. (birring ton ^ocsoii prophesy- 
in:r<h ii tin* wilderness, no loiigcrrock- 
slrcwt'd, shall blos.soni liki* the rose 
— ihnl a thousand **ots, fair-spi iiikU*(] 
o\(‘r tin* sward, sludl (h*ru^lit tim 
4*ye, \vlM*re tin* old dt*serl liowU*d — 
1ii>dt-(‘nltnred liehls smih* all around 
— Ilower-lriiig'ed strejims How with 
nn‘h)di<*s — tmu'ry woodlands wako 
liH‘ir vaiied lays (*nchamin:^ — 

“ While the voice 

()l i'^ ho ird amid l!ie geneial bnrst 

Ot soiil-iu t»itiug sound"-.” 

'This is midsummer madness. Tin* 
railwjy was a noble !nnh*r(;d\ine’, 
lbeto»aI huiL'tli of line heiiiii I wenty- 
li\(‘ s-iih's horn Kinic dor lo Siitloii 
Ihnd, Pivnnuilh, and miieh lime, 
cuals, timber, tVe. wen* at om* time 
con\<*ye(l up, (ln)w is it now V) and 
t'ranite, tVi*. brotii>bl down ; but Dart- 
moor is still Dartmoor, and will be 
till Doom-day, 

.di I'liou almu* 

I }.u l.iK'ur ! ill t'lis l.iir Jami, where all 

besidii 

]s life and beaitty, sleep tin* >leep of death, 
. bn/ s/htniL fl/r J/tr/t of ICmjIand 

Ih*rhaps it s(*rva*s, as it is, tin* Cfra- 
<*ious ])iir|)().s(‘H of Provid(*nc(*. Tin* 
Duet lias alr4‘a(ly called it “ the source* 
of half tin*, beauty” of D(*von’H aus- 
tral plains; and we see Ills aniiola- 
tor says, and truly, " that sucli a su- 
p(*ra!)uiidanc(*- t)f water — upwards of 
iifty^ streams — arises from tin* mo- 
rasses or bou;s so extensive on the 
moor, tli(3 spongy soil of wliieh re*- 
tains tin* rains, or rather torrents, 
when they fall, until gradually dealt 
out in rivuh»ts, brooks, and rivers, to 
the fertilization and ornament of lb(| 
surrounding and distant country.’ 
Drain Dartmoor, and you dry up the* 
Dart and the Teign, and heaven 
knows liow many other fair llowiiigs, 
that now 

iScalttT ph'iity o'fi* a smiling land.’* 

‘J. Y 
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Besides it would never pay. T^or is 
tliat an unpoetical view of the mat- 
ter, for poetry can have no pleasure in 
beholding human labour vainly wasted 
even to increase human happiness. 
All good poets are good I’olitical 
Economists — and they never fight 
against nature — though they exult to 
see lier lamed from lier pristine 
wildmjss, and Hul)8ervicnt, in her own 
brighter lustre, to the necessities and 
the enjoy nimits of man. 

Why, here is expression given to 
the feeling of tJiis still lonesomeness 
as good as our own — perha]>s better 
— and the versification is very inusU 
cal. 

** Devonifi’s ilreury Alps! and now I feel 
The inlhienee of Unit impressive calm 
That rests upon them. Nothing that has 
htc 

Is visible; wo .so/V/nr// /Au/-, 

A.t wide will ruHijintj lltroutih thv adtiil 
wvon^, 

lireaks tlie deep-felt moiioforiy, and all 
Is motionless, save where the giajit slmdes 
Elung by the passing cloud, glide slowly 
o’er 

riie grey and gloomy wild. With pen- 
sive step, 

J)elayed lull ott to mark thy lovely mead, 
Northampton, I aseeiid the toiling hill, 
And now upon tliy wind-swept ridge I 
stand : 

The south, the west, with all tlu'ir mil- 
lion fields, 

In sweet eonfiision mingled, lie below. 
Above me frowns the Tor.” 

That is ])octry. Notldng can lx*, 
better than the imago in italics. Ibe 
expression is ])erfect. It brings to 
our mind two linos of Wbltor Savage 
Landov', wliicli are wonderfully line. 
Speaking of tlie higyptian Desert, near 
the Pyramids, he says — 

“ And hoolless camels, in long single line, 
Troop on, with foreheads level to the 
sky.” 

Nor IS the eflect injured, but in- 
creased, by Carrington, when look- 
ing at and stMung in his solitary 
awe, “ Above me hangs the Tor,” lie 
asks^ 

“ Art not thou old 

As the aged sun, and did not his first 
beams 

Glance on thy new-formed forehead; or 
art thou 

But born of the Deluge, mighty one ? Thy 
birth 

l8 blended with the unfathomable past.” 


But what sees he now ? Another 
Tor, far off; — North-Brent Tor— not 
far from tlic beautiful Tavistock. 
AYhy, we remember, many long years 
ago, seeing it through a telescope 
seven leagues out at sea in our 
schooner, witii its church at the top. 
And it forms, we liave bemi told, a 
useful guide to mariners for enteiing 
Plymouth Sound. It looks like, and 
we believe is, an extinct volcano. 
For its shape is conical, and the rock 
is porous — used in the walls of Lid- 
ford Castle. The church and sur- 
rounding yard, in which tlicre is 
hardly earth sullicient for burying 
of tiui dead, nearly occupy the apex. 
The tradition is, that a nievchanl, ex- 
poseil to a violmit storm, vowed to 
buihl a churr-b to St iMiidiacl, if Ills 
rde was spanxl, and this Tor having 
been thi‘ means of directing tlie 
steiMsman into harbour, tlie vow was 
duly pcrtoioHMl, l>y the crcclioii ol 
this structure. Thus— 

‘‘ IVom yon phiin 

Brent Tor ijpni'‘}K s. Kvi*n now', w hen all 
Is light, and life, and joy on Tamar’s hank, 
Kvon now that solitary mass is dark, 

Dark in the gloi ions siinsliine. But when 
ni^lit 

\Vith ravi n wing broods o'er it, an»l the 
«rorm 

Of winter swi-ep’^ the moor, such sounds 
are luiurd 

.vrouiid that lonely roek, as village seers 
Aliiio.st unearthly deem, hi liuth it wtsirs 
joyless aspeet ; yet t!u; very brow' 
IJplilfs a cha})e) ; and Dtwotion hiealhes 
Otr, in the ri'gion ot the elouil, her hymn 
Ol touching melody. Tmpre‘«sive spot 
For fair Tteligion’s dome! and siue, if 
aught 

Can prompt to holiest feeling, and give 
wings 

To disembodied tiiought, it is to bend 
The knee where erst the daring eagle 
perelied ; 

And while, with all its grossness, all its 
care, 

Earth waits, far, far below, to worship 
there, 

There, on the wild van of the wildest 
rock 

That Dartmoor lifts on high.’' 

One ought not to bo too hasty in 
judging <»ith(‘r of m<*n’s or moor’s 
characterH. How often do dismally 
dull men, as we liad disposed of 
them at first introduction, after fa- 
miliar intercourse, break, brighten, or 
burst out into something absolutely 
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little short of fjenius ! One, who 
was 80 shy an<l silent, that you could 
iieitluM’ extract nor pump out of liiii 
a dissyllable, shews in the tail of his 
eye a lurkiii" sly Jjumour, and by 
and by be^niis to |)rate in an inter- 
mi ttim^ slow fever of fun that makes 
you restless till you have positivtdy 
ascertained that tlu' man lias wit. 
The truth is, that lu^ has b<‘en lonji^ 
kiu»\vn as a //.‘v/. Ami much amuse- 
ment had in; bi;t;n giving to his <»wn 
choite si't I)y his kitcats <if yoiir- 
s(*If spiritedly drawn, and l oloured 
to tin* ]if(*, with a certain droll kind 
of irr<*sistible dry humour. Another, 
who nieiady nodded or shook his head 
in a])|)arent ac([uiesc(mc<‘ or dubiety, 
while* \M)u Wi're mouthing it away in 
monologue, liki* a liJikc; I’oel in a 
parlour, before tin* (*nd of tin* we4*k 
grasj)s tin; earliest. o])|)orl unity of 
g'<*ttiiiii: your ln*a(l into a cloven stick, 
]n*rliaps ou tin* ([uestion of mediate 
or immediale enunnajnition of tin; 
l)lacl;'.., and liki* a liortbwick bela- 
Inmring a 'i'liompsof), <>«' vice v<‘rsa, 
'vitb blow on l)low 

'* Itcdoublcd .Hill redoubled, a wild scene 
()t mirth and jocuiul din,” 

In* does s(»l)otln‘ryonrbrains, that you 
1 ) 1 *;: in to doubt your ])crsonaHdcuUty, 
and to believe v ourself some blo<*k- 
Inunl li.ilf-bealen to (i(*atli in lllack- 
wood'*' i\!ai:aziin*. A tliii d, who lias 
uightafti'V niiihlnotoidy seconded the 
motion ma<le by tin* lady of tin* Inm^e, 
for a song from yon, tin* mellilliioiis, 
tbe melodious, and tin* harmonious, 
but likein*d you at tin; fall of “ 1'lie 
Storm” to lindedon, conlessing to a 
good ear and a ])assioM for music, 
but deijyinir all voice, like a martyr 
at the stake*, --ome evi'iiing, when tbe 
drau'ing-room is full of tin* llowersof 
the tield and the forest ainl the s<|uare 
and tbe court, tbe moment after you 
have, in your usual style, murdered 
Auld llol)iii (bay, voluiit(;ers — or 
perhaps ’tis at a beck from lleckie — 
ail air i And to your discomliture 
arnl despair, to a iiiari of your sensi- 
bility a tliuusaud degrees worse tbau 
<leatb, wliile tin; audience are hush- 
c;<l in admiration and delight, he 
k(‘eps warliliiig one of Scotia’s most 
Jiciivenly" inelodie.s, as if he were a 
linnet, a lark, a mavis, and a night- 
ingale all in one, or almost a Tlioiiias 
M‘(jlill, who certainly is the sweetest 
singer in Scotland. A fourth impostor 


(for what else can you call him) looks 
over your shoulder as you take away 
all likeness from a glen, — which ma- 
king a sudden wln*el with all its old 
woods, crowned witli a casth* old as 
themselves, and almost of the same 
colour — slnnvs you what is called we 
believe a Vista, that is, a long glim- 
mering gloomy glory of wood, rock, 
and writerlall, as tbe river keeps leap- 
ing like a madman from mountain 
to sea, ro<*k-boiind as in (diains, but 
free, in spiti* of bondage which ho 
breaks, or Jiurries bowling and roar- 
ing ou to the clank of Ids chains 
<*clioing tluough chasms in the cliffs, 
as if ill many a niad-hmise replied 
the lunatics, — he looks smilingly over 
your shonlder we say, and on your 
asking him, in all the constdous pride 
of art, “ if he does any thing in that 
replies, “ Not at all — not the 
l(‘ast in tin* world” — but waiting till 
you are doin*, and the \ ista done foi*, 
he slow ly (*Ktracls from tiu* inside 
pocket of ids jacket, ou tin; left 
side* of his breiiist, wdiiidi Keemed to 
(‘oiitain but a bandana, a “ w«(» bit 
byu«‘ki<*,” about eight iiwhes long, 
six hro.id, and one tliiik, pag»3 
al*t(»r jiage licli with the magic 
powers of pen and pencil, containing 
within llmse, brass clasps seemingly 
all that is worth looking at in Scot- 
laml, — and c*n* you liave r(;covered 
from your astouisbment ainl shame. 
In* outs 4‘ari*leHsly with another <luo- 
<h*cimo deliimatiiig half of the North 
of Italy and all Svvit/erlaiul. 

Wo a])[)ly our illustration to Dart- 
moor. Wo abused it in good set 
terms a little ago, for being barren ; 
nor could we l»(*liev(* tliat “ you*' 
was a b<*e. Ibit (/arrington correcta 
us; and looking about, wo s(*(* many 
l)t*es, and some, birds, and birds too 
of the riglit sort, and hutterffies too, 
likewise, and also, not in mere ones 
or twos, or lhret*s, but of the smaller 
and smallest size, in niimhers with- 
out number numberless — call them 
ndd'day moths if you choose — and 
of the larger, if not the largest size, 
as many as can reasonably he ex- 
pected, and more in a moor — and 
confound us if that one be not very 
like tbe Emperor of Morocco. 

Wi* give our palinode in the words 
of the poet. 

“ There Spring? If.ivos not 
Her emerahl nijiiitlo oii the vales, her 
hreath 
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Upon thn breezo, hut nil the. sensons pnss 
In sad procession o'er thr rhamjrlrss tnrlh; 
The hills arise monotonous ; iVoin one 
Dark hue, one dreary hue is (»n them all ; 
And through the faithless «ljuk morass 
helovv 

^riie sluggish watrrs creep. ^ et even here 
The voice ofjoy resoiiuds. The moorland 
I.irk, 

Sole hini lliat hreaks the unnatural repose, 
Springs fr<»iu the heathery wilds and 
pours a song 

his]»iriiii; ; a»ul though o’er liis hreeze- 
swepl nest 

'I’here h»‘iids no cheerful grass, nor iii the 
gale 

Of Slimmer strips the golden corn, lie 
owns 

■J’he inllueiicc of the vernal hour, and 

makes 

IleaviMi’s 4‘onr.\ve I'cho 'with a lo\elier 
song 

Than sw4 lls above the llowery mead. lie- 
hold 

I Tow swiftly u]) i!K*a<'ri!il w.iy he cllmhs, 
Noi‘ iiilei mils his .strains, hat sings ainl 
imuinls, 

niitinsl, till lovi’ n'call him to the hre.ist 
Of the <huk moor. () ihMr to him that 
moor 

Ileyoml the most luxuriant spot %\hieh 
earl h 

IJoasts in In*!* ample round ; for then* Iiis 
mate, 

Listening his lay, expe< t:mt shs, and tlnne, 
hVoni morn to eve incess.mt, elaiming 
fooil, 

In mossy circles swat In'* J, his nursling', 
rj'si. 

llird, bee, and Imttei lly, the lairc't three 
'I'hal meet us ever lui the Summer path [ 
^\iid what, with all their forms ami hues 
di viin*, 

(’oiild Siiiiinier he without them? ’J’Jjoii'’h 
the skies 

Were hliie, and him- the stre.im., and 
fre'ih the ti^dds, 

And beautiful, asimw, the waving woo«ls, 
And ex<iui'.ite the ilowu'rs ; and Ihougli 
the sun 

Ifoamed from Ills thmdless throne from 
day to day, 

And, with the ha/e and sliower, more 
Ion eliiiess 

Shed o’er this hn ely world ; yet all would 
want 

A ehariii, if those sweet deiil/eiis of earth 
And ail-, made not the great creation teem 
AV'ith beauty, grace, and motion I Who 
would bless 

The hiiidscape, if iinoii his inorning walk, 
lie greett'd not tlie feathery nations, 
perclied 

1‘or love or song amid the dancing leaves ; 


Or wantoning in flight from bough to 
hough, 

From tieiil to field ; ah ! wlio would bless 
thee, June, 

If silent, songless, were the groves, iiii- 
Insinl 

The lark in heaven r And he wlio meets 
the hee 

Hilling llie bloom, and listless liears Ids 
hum, 

Incessant singing through the glowing 
day ; 

Or loves not the gay Inilterlly Avhich 
swims 

T’efore him in the ardent noon, arrayed 
In crimson, a/iin*, emerald, ami gohl ; 
With mon; magnilii-ence upon liis Nvirii.'. 
His little wing, th.in ever gracisl the rube 
CMU*g4*4>us 4>f r4»y:diy ; lik4* llie kin4* 

'riiat wanders ’mi4l the Ihiwers which gem 

4mr imsuis, 

ljiu-4UK'.cious id’ their beauty.” 

Tlu*r(» is nnu h luniiily lioro ; and 
we boi^in to wish wo bail a cottaire 
in tins very Hartinoor h'orest. Dark 
as it is, it has niaii}" a dell grt'eii 
enough “ in the st»ason <if tlie year 
and we dan* say Dowers are to Iie, 
had for the seekini^ — sweet Dowers 
whose home is everywlien*,” — and 
w(i mi^dd. e\en try a few — 

in ri\alry witli the nalixes of tin* 
wild. At our lime of life, wo eould 
not bo|H* 14> wall, ; but we might hope 
to sit, or, at tin* least, to lie niuler 
tr(‘(‘s of our own planiinj^ — say a lew 
pines. \\ i* know then* are here, and 
there ]»retty little gard(*iis nmnd 
about, or befoie oi t.ebind the cots 
<»f the iiioor-iin*!! — and oui.s should 
soon Ik*, tin*, jivettiest of tlu’in all, 
with its ]»m*-lii\es iniinnnring in 
tin* hon(‘ 3 '-sjin — in tin* Inniey-iiiooti 
silent — and su'^ar-fed after tin* <leath 
of the lieather-bells. We sliall bring 
a lar^e wick(*r-eng^e to I'or-eot, with 
a blaekliiid and a mavis, wlio will 
Imp in and out at tlnnr “ own sweet 
will,” nor ever wish to venture away 
into the wilils. Tin* site of our iiiginy 
])alaee sliall be anioiig the deepest 
beatlier — 

“ For though tlie unsjiaring eultiviitor's 
hiuid 

(’rushes the lowly llowerets of the moor. 
There imiiiy u vagrant wing liglit waves 
around 

Thy jHjrpIo bells, Ih ica ! *Tis from tliee 
Tile liennit-birds, that love the dobert, 
find 

Shelter and food.*’ 

Hover and Fan*? must b(^ inmates ; 
and they may go by themselves after 
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tlie flappers on the plashy moors, or 
flash a stray woodcock in the half 
dead “ Wood of Wistinan.” 

“ How heavily 

'Hiat old wood sleeps in the sunshine ; 
not a leaf 

Is twiiiklinc;, not a win^ is soeri to move 
Within it ; but below, a tnounUiin stream, 
(%)nili(;tir»;L’’ with tlie rocks, is ever hoard, 
Cheering the drowsy noon. Thy guardian 
oak«, 

IVly country, are tliy boast, — a giant race. 
And iui(K*generate still ; but of this grove, 
'file pigmy grove, — not one has climb’d 
the air 

So einulously that its loftiest branch 
iMay reach the hawthorn's brow. Tiic 
twisffd roots 

Have clii‘<p’d, iti want of nourishment, 
tin; rocks, 

Aral straggled wide, and pierced the stony 
soil 

In vain ; denied maternal summer, here 
A dwai/ish race has risen. Itoiind the 
boughs 

Hoary and leehle, and around the trunks, 
With grasp destructive, feeding on the life 
'I'hat lingers yet, the ivy winds, and moss 
i)i grow til cinirmous. I'/eii the d.iik vile 
WH'Cd 

Mu'. itself iijwni the very crown 
Ol many an ancient oak ; and thus, re- 
fused 

l>y kindly natuie’s aid, dishonoured, old, 
Di’cary in aspect, silently decays 
'I'ln* hinely \yt)(/(/ of WishiKtn.^* 

'l\)r-(’ot must coiiiniand hucIi a 
view as we s<#. Ikmo, poring on this 
pagi? ; as we sec th(»n% gazing cm tlici 
original of the poetic ]iiclure, 

“ How strangely on yon silent slopes the 
rocks 

Are juled ; and as I musing stray, they 
take 

Successive forms deceptive. Sun and 
shower, 

And biee/.e, and storm, and haply au- 
eieiit thrones 

Of this our mother earth have moulded 
them 

To shapes of beauty and of grandeur; 
thus, 

And fancy, all creative, musters up 
Ai»t Munblaiices. L'pim the very edge 
Of yinider eliiV, stM*in iVowuiiig o’er the 
vale, 

Time-liallowM battlements with nigged 
chasms 

I’eai fully yawning ; and upon the brow 
Of yonder dreary bill are towers subli 
1/ifted as by the lightning stroke, or 
htruck 


By war’s resistless bolts. The mouldering 
arch. 

The long-withdrawing aisle, the shat- 
ter'd shrine^ 

The altar gray with age, flic sainted 
niche, 

The choir, breeze swept, where once the 
solemn hymn 

Upsw'eU’d, the tottering column, pile on 
pile 

Fant.istic, the imagination shapes 
Around their breasts cnorinoiis. But 
'tis oVr— 

Tlie dream is o'er, and reason dissipates 
The fair illusions. Yet iu truth ye, wear, 
Rocks of the desert, forms that on the 
eye 

In column and mysterious grandeur rise ! 
And even now, though near the iiiountain 
seems 

Strew’d with in numerous fragments, as 
when fate 

Mysterious, in some iinexpeeteil hour, 

I inexorably east, at one fell blow, 

I'enced cities into ruinous heap. O’er 
alt, 

The rude but many - colour’d licheii 
creeps ; 

And on tlie airy' siimmit of y'on bill, 
Clasping the Tor's iiiajestie brow, is sorii 
The dark funereal ivy', cheerless plant ! 
While Death and Desolation breathe 
around 

Their haggard brows for e,ver.” 

Atul we iiiuHt take wltli us tu Toi- 
(/ut a wife — for here in winter tlu^ 
nights will be bitter cold — and no 
additional inimber of blankets will 
ever be found of themselves to pro- 
duce tlni d(?8ired effect — as long as 
you continue a chaste baclioior. Why, 
here in our breeches’ pocket is an 
“ Essay on Woman, in three parts, 
b}’’ IVicliolas Michel), author of tlie. 
Siegi^ of (ainstantiiiople.” PerJiaps 
it may assist us in oiir clioice. of a 
coucli-coinpanion for life. We are 
a bold man on so vital an affair to 
consult (31d Nick. 

Hail, Woman ! bane and blessing 
here below ’ 

From thee what ills, what streams of rap- 
ture, flow ! 

Virtue and love, in lands where Man is 
free, 

I’orm the fair throne of thy ascendency. 
O'er strength prevails each finer mental 
cliarm, 

Thy smile can win, thy sorrow ran tlN- 
arm ; 

Thy warm caress bids Man’s cold reason 
yield. 

And e’en thy weakness guards thee like a 
shield.” 
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What Btreams of rapture flow !” 
a picturesque image. " Thy warm 
caress bids Man’s cold reason yield'' 
We are not so sure of the meaning 
of that. To wiiat had he been object- 
ing? Not surely to give her a kiss ? 
Man’s coldest reason could never 
have found fault with that — nor in- 
deed allowed the lady to put herself 
to the trouble of a “ warm caress.” 
But the fact is, that reason is not 
cold. Reason is of a warm — we ha<l 
almost said — an amorous tempera- 
ment. Thus, as it is universally ad- 
mitted, that there is ** reason in the 
roasting of eggs,” so is there reason 
in marrying rsither than in burning ; 
but reason in neither case yields^ but 
ill both “ rules the roast.” Yet, ma- 
king all due allowance for tliese, and 
a few other imperfections, the pas- 
sage is pretty, and meets with our 
most un(iualiiied approbation — with 
the farther exception of “ Hail, wo- 
man ! bane and blessing,” ivhich is 
not gallant. No gentleman, however 
philosophically disposed, ought on 
any account wliatever to use such 
language to a lady. Woman never is 
bane here below” — and if we had 
her ** here above,” we should tell 
her so, and prove it, in spite of Old 
Nick. 

Anger, Sclf-lovo, Ambition, thirst of 
Praise, 

Perturb Man's soul ami darken half his 
days ; 

Envy and Slander, Jealousy and Pride, 
On Woman wait, foul spectres by licr side; 
Yet these, Oh Virtues ! bid you beam 
more bright, 

As stars shine fairest on the darkest 
night.” 

Whew ! whew f whew ! That is silly 
about the stars. The simile is of the 
kind Canning exemplified in the fol- 
lowing lilies^ 

As Sampson lost his strength by cutting 
off his hair, 

So I regain my strength — by breathing 
Hampstead air.” 

On beauty Nicholas writes well, 
informing us, that 

Beauty of love’s fair fabric forms the 
hasef' 

Now " love’s fair fabric” is woman. 
Her base, therefore, is beauty — and 
much is the bustle made about it in 
these days. Beauty has laws, but 
no certain code. 


But Beauty’s laws how vague and 
iiiidctiried! 

Taste ever varying, C’listom ever blind : 
AVJiat pleases one otfends another eye, 
What this thinks grace that deems de- 
formity ; 

In Grecian Isles doth Beauty’s standard 
shine ? 

Spain answers— No! whilst England 
cries— ’Tis mine 1 

The swarthy Negro and the white-haired 
Swede, 

Tall Patag4»nian, pigmy Sara«)yede ; 

Each clasps his own dear image in his 
arms. 

And thinks the sun beholds no heavon- 
lier e.harins.” 

Wc SCO iiotliiiig Strange in all this 
—nothing that requires Old Nick 
to solve it. “ (histom ever hliiiil” 
is a mysterious line. Does it in<»an 
that a mati gets so accustomed to 
ugliness that he thinks it bcianty, and 
vice versa? But we must not be 
liyper(*riti(‘al; — and liere is a passagt^ 
that may safely bid criticism de- 
fiance. VVe nH'ominend it to the 
especial admiration of Tom Ch ingle, 
Claptain Marryatt, and Captain (’Iia- 
inier. It beats their best hits hol- 
low. 

On love's wild wa\ c, no ^'^^mp^l^s and 
Tio chart, 

When long hath tost the vessel of the 
hear! ; 

By Hope’s fa'*r gale now swiftly onward 
borne, 

Now lock’d within the ice of fancied 
Scorn ; 

While oft black Doubt hangs clouds along 
tin* sky, 

And ilasli thy lightnings, withering Jea- 
lousy ! 

How sweet, each trial o’er, each peril 
past, 

'J'o enter Wedlock’s tranquil port at last.” 

In wedlock’s tram j nil port,’* we 
find " Hymen’s Bower,” inhabited, 
some say — but falsely — by the 
“ serpent discord.” Nicholas then 
brings forward a “ convtnit maid,” 
to prove, by her confession of tlie 
woes of single blessedness, that 
there is no blessing in this life like 
a husband. 

“ ‘ Alf'is !’ she sighs, ‘ on me must never 
more 

Affection smile, or these cold eyes adore. 
jVo cherub babe will e’er my fondness 
claim, 

Smile in my arms, and lisp a mother’s 
name ; 
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Hut Iiere In harrm snirou) must T ilwell, 
Mt/ conch cold sfonCj my world a dreary 
cell.*” 

What a (•outraflt to this otlicu* pic- 
ture ! 

“ dirt by a siltuit Hymeneal band, 
Hel’ore. the altar Clau* and Ivor st.irul ; 
lie looks to lieav’ri, and now, in joy and 
pridi*, 

Surveys the da//Iiny[ beauties ol lii> 
bride. 

Her eyes, like Molets, dioop in tnnid 

^oMce, 

Her modest thoughts send eiiinson to 
her lace ; 

Ilow solilv-sweet she bioatlies her vow-, 
of hr 

Angels might stoop and listen Iroin 
above ; 

He searce can liear or feel, lost in 
bliss ; 

J’nt now her hand ol snow undines in 
iiis 

'rise rir('s (Msnelndo midst sniih“-' and ni])- 
tnrinjs tears ! 

Prosperous their lot, and hajspy he their 
yt'ars 

( )1(1 Nick — \vt‘ un'er to bet a pound 
—is lilvo Old Kit — :i l5<‘nedicK. He 
Knows nothing; of the feeliniis of a 
Hriil(‘g:r(n)in on his ^veddillg‘*day. 

'* He ■'(•Jii'cc, Ciui Imu Ol j'ctL so h»st in 

hli-s.*’ 

Wt' inainlnin lluit he enn hear th<^ 
hlighti'si whisper, \^h‘ 'iininlniii that 
In* lu*ars evi‘ry syllable of the nnir- 
viako* seiuieii — and at .sonn* pai ls can 
scarcely hold down tin* healing’ in 
his bieast. I'he Hndi* hears too — 
liis and her own heart knocking — or 
if that be loo strong an e\prcssion — 
going pit-a-pat. V\ ba\(» oft(*n bei*ti 
“ lost in bliss/’ and as often been 
found again, williont liaving been 
:ulv(*rtised in tin* Hue and ( ry; but 
never so as “ s(‘arce to \Vh». 

shrewdly suspect that \\\c fcth in / is 
the marrow of tlie bliss — and that 
to be lost ill bliss witlioul f<*ellng it, 
seems incompatible with the laws of 
our constitution. 

Wii ])en*eive that one. of the priii- 
ci]»al ph*asiirps of a married man is 
to sit of an evening in a woodbine 
bower with liis wife, and ])lay Uie 
(lute. A simplelon never looks so 
silly and so sweet, tis when ])uOing 
away on tliat insLrninent — more es- 
pecially when doiible-tinjguiiig in 
the llorid style. And now, we be- 
lieve, we have extracted for our own 
instruction and delight in the Moor, 


all the wisdom and wit in this 
“ Rssay on Woman.” 1'he subject 
would scar(*ely se,emtohe (‘xhauMiul; 
and we think we shall try onr own 
liaml on it one of these ilays *-inmic- 
diatidy after tin* adjournment, or 
]n*orogalioij, or dissolution of l*ar- 
liamcnt. 

Knt Jiere is a sonnet on Winder- 
iin‘re, — 

‘‘ 'I'hy c.ilin, rouwuitic lio.iiity who cati sec, 
'I lie wuncK ot ‘rrccM find sloju; to kus 
ll'.y ti(li% 

Ttiy hmvt'ry i‘.lo*' tliai .smile in verdure’s 
]>i uie, 

Noi glow enamomed, lovely hike, of 
thee ? 

\L dowy dawn fo roam the moiintaiiu' 
o\‘i , 

'Ihai k'ul thee 'rouml J'ke gloomy sen- 
tiiiel*^, 

\\ hil-t tai beiieatli thy purple ho-%oiu 

swells 

At siipry noon to seek thy cavernM 

sIlOl 

’fheri’ woo llie Ireshiies^ ot the pei turned 
cal'*, 

Id'Sf tile w'ld ei.-eade murmmiiig 
dow.i thy ro(*k^. 

'i'he litim ol bees imd bleat ol sportivi- 
iloek*. ; 

\t eve to skim thy wave with iioisele.ss 
sui), 

And w.ioli H.iy’* dying i:idi.mee liiv thy 
bi easl 

Imis*, ili'U to live, were sureK to bt! 
bU-.t." 

^\’c think we should know W iii- 
derm<*re well, haxiiig ii\e<I on its 
banks weeks lordlier, on visits to 
the Piolessur at f^llerav. In .spin* 
jikJiin of Old Nick, wi* di‘ny that 
\^ indermen* is gird(*d ronini with 
mountains; \vc dmiy, that at dewy 
dawn, the monntaiiis an* ff/ootn// 
sciiiinels;” we deny, tliat tluTe aio 
as many as one cavern in ]i(*r “ ca- 
verii’d shore;” we deny liiatso many 
as oin* cascade murmurs down her 
Tock?^ ; ami vve allirm, tlmt ( )ld Nick, 
wlien thi'ie, must, like, llic bride- 
groom be describes at the halter, 
ha\e been so “ lost in bliss,” as 
scarce to hear or feel,” or s(*e; 
though vv(* daresay tliat, tieverthi*- 
less, after “skimming at even the 
wave* vvitli iiois(»less sail,” he play«‘d 
such a knife and fork as hail seldom, 
if ever, been seen in that village, to 
the astonisliment even ot tin* Bow- 
ness Ba.ss-kites. 

But Old Nick, like Old Kitt, loves 
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the desert; and here Is his picture 
of one, — 

“ Give me the Desert, limitless and lone, 
Eteriiity outfigured to the eye; 

AVhere Grandeur rears her undivided 
4 throne, 

And silence listens to thi* ca.i^le’s cry ; 
Where the vast hills seem pillars ol the 
sKy, 

Shrine id Mihliinify ! no bounds control, 
Meet Ini the wor-'liif) of the Deity, 

When tln'ir loud hymn the solemn thun- 
<h.'rH roll. 

And lightnings speak His power, and lilt 
the awe -struck soul,’* 

Wo defy a descut to oiitfignre 
c»t<‘rnity. Sparc* is not time — as thci 
])oet kii(‘W when lie cried, 

Yc gods ! annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers iiappy.” 

llavint^ askc'd for a dc'sert “ liiiiit- 
IcHs,” you sbould not add, “ no 
hounds control for nature* ahhors 
a \acumn in the* lu*ads of her tauto- 
logical childrtui. Why has grandeur 
a “ throne*,” and suhliuiity only a 
“ shrine*?” It will [)uz/le Old Nick 
1(» gi\c» “ tbc* reason why.’ Is a 
dc*st'il, in thunder and liglitiiing, 
more*- “iuc‘ct for the worship of the 
l)(‘ity,” tiian in calm y No; and wluit 
soul, when “ awe-struek,” was e\er 
“ lifl.e<r' by vvlnit laid it prostrate ? 

But wliat is ibis liard in Ciiir other 
hr(*eclies’-poc*k<!t V “ Lyric Leaves, 
by ( oinciiiis Wc*bbc.” 'I’lie little 
voluiiu* ojteiis ol’ its own ac.cord, at 
Summer Morning, llo ! ho ! wc* 8c*e 
at a glance that be is a very diHei- 
c‘nt person ; that he has fi*c»ling and 
fancy — an eye* and alieartfor nature. 
It is pleasant, liore in tin’s lone liigli 
rtide moor, to peruse; poetry bn*ath- 
ing the spirit of the lone*! y cultivated 
lowlands, as tliey arc; sleeping in the 
unlabouring and leisureful hour of 
noon. It sinks “ like music* on our 
lieart.” 

lAlr Wehbc; Itas ( 'owper and 

Wordsworth. And he* not only un- 
derstands llieir spirit, hut has l(»arii- 
(;d, in his worship, to make; it his 
own, and on it to look at the same 
nature* that gave tlumi tlicir inspira- 
tion. IJc; borrows no words from 
them — yc*t his language* is coloured 
by the; hrc'jith of tlicirs; lie* borrows 
no images fioin them, yet his descrip- 
tions arc; interfused witli the same 
feelings as theirs ; lie; borrows no 


subjects from them, hut looking with 
his own eyes over external being, 
and into the^moodsofhis ownmindi” 
he selects tlie same or similar things 
and thoughts as tlu‘irs ; and this it 
is, rational ly speaking, to belong to 
the same school as theirs — lie being 
a clocdJe, apt, and loving pniiil, they 
being learned, Avise, nnd humane 
mastcu*s. Nor is (kirneliiis the less 
original, because lie is taught of such 
teachers. They, too, had tlicirs — 
Milton, and Sluikspeare,aiid Spenser, 
and the other illustrious sons 'of im- 
mortal song. And these had also 
theirs — for high and low all bc»long 
to one scliool — the school of nature; 
— a Sabbath as well as tveek-clay' 
school — and the T(*achers are the 
gracious Muses. 

We shall he; happy Avheti tve have 
Imiititto s(‘c; Mr We*bbe* at 'I’or Cot- 
tage* — shemlcl In* visit Scotland be‘rore 
the»ii, at lluclianan Lodge. W e* be- 
lieve* be !ive»s in “ city or suburban,” 
and wc Jia\e; been ratlie*r une*ivilly 
told, that some; dozen ye*ars a^o we; 
callenl liim (k)e‘kne*}. We Iiavc; no 
recollection of that most grievous of- 
fenem; but this wc; know, though it 
may a]ipe»ar both jiaraeloxical and 
lie*te;rodox, that among (Cockneys art* 
many ibousanels of c\celle‘nt* nie‘n, 
women, and cliilelren. Almost all 
])eo])Ie wax (.ockne*yisli as tln'y ge*t 
old ; anel^ vve* tVeely confess h(*rc% 
where* there are none* to overbear ns 
but tin*st; Tors, and they will be; 
mum, that we* are*, e’ouscious of a 
crcejiing Cockneylictitioii oAe*r our 
cliarae*te*r. Yes, (’lu istujilier Neutli 
— bear it, yc; Ile*a\c*ns! and luvc* i‘ar, 
thou J’larlh ! is aCockn(*y ! We* shall 
return xMr Wi*l)!)e;’s visit; and ho])e 
it will he* at tin* hoiise'-wariuing of 
“ haucy’s lloine.” At present it is 
a very ])r(*tty peM*m. 

1VV( V\ Ji’OAIl’. 

^ly fot should slaiul in soun* lone* <Iah* ; 
Its. \vinil<»\vs, hri^htfuiioi^ with thr Mast, 
Shiiuhl lu'.'.riho waKtdul Ni<{htiui;ah‘ 
AVlion e'voi y se>u;( but hri ’s has (a .tsod. 
And tlu*ri! should hr, to hrai* it too, 

A lirai't all triulrnirss and triitli, 

And e‘yrs that shinr lik** inornin^r.dcw, 
And lips of love, and hioks ot youth. 

“ .tly rot should havr a garden howt*r, 
With Irnit aiul lli>\v(*r.s, lor hud and hoc, 
To halm and iVoshon ovoninf;’s hour, 

And till the air with l'raj;ninfy 
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And there my Mary’s harp should vinij 
Sweet tones that inahe the pulses thrill, 
"I’lu; heart uiiconsoiously to sirii;', 

And as unconsciously to still. 

“ \ little lake, nor loud nor deep, 

Siioiild iVoui my door to distance spread, 
Wliere we ini'rln, lioai- the liuhl lish leap. 
Or see them nestle in their bed ; — 

And it sluMild sleeji between 1 wo hilU, 
Shut t’lami the s\vi*e[iini; slin iu’s caieer, 
t’jiliii as lln* h«‘art when la]i;;h«er stilK, 
And brii^ht «is joy’s ilclicious tear. 

“ And there my little white-s.iiled boat. 
Should lie in eolden-saiided cove, 

Or on the silver waters lloit, 

IVeiMliled by IJeauty and i;lad Love, 

\nd <hns ini^ht we laui;h, sin.;, aiul play, 
And let the iiiioiths lilvi* niiiiiif“s winr ; 
And life he all a summer’s day. 

And de.ith .i <lark, but <lreadlcss th'ue 

Wliat Ims bpconio — \v(‘ wonder — 
of Dartmoor Prison V Dm iiiic dint 
lonii* war its liut^e and liidt‘oiis bulL 
was tilbvl with bVenchnnni — ny(‘>— 
“ A!en of all < linu's— altaclie.l to none — 
weia* then ; ’ 

— a desperate race — robb(*rs and 
reavers, and ntHiaiis and rapins, 
and j)irates and niiird<‘rc‘i>. — min- 
'^led with tln^ heroes \n bo, lirtul by 
tieedoin, had fouj^lit for tin* land 
of lilies, with its ^ine-\al(*s and 
“ bills of sweet myrtle’' — (bunmul to 
die in ca])ti\ity, immuretl in that 
doUdul mansion on this A^iillen moor, 
riiere tboiisands ])iiied and wore 
away and wasted, when at last Imp{», 
tliat comes to all," came not to them 
— and when not anotlier trroan re* 
mained within tin* lumes of their 
breasts, llu‘y L^ave npthe o-bost. Yomio* 
beroi's prematmtdy old in bailie*! 
passions — life’s liest and stn)n;(<'st 
passions tliat scorned to t^o to si(M»p 
imt in tlu! .sh'ep of death. I'hese 
died ill their i^oldtm priiin*. Witli 
them went down into mipiticd and 
iinhoiionred i^raxes — for pity and 
honour dwell not in houses so liatinl- 
(mI— veltn ans in their iron age — some 
self-smitton with ghastly woiiinls 
that let life finally bubble out of si- 
newy neck or shaggy bosom — or the. 
])oison-bovvl convulsed their giant 
limbs into urnpiivering rest. Yet 
there you saw a wild strange tumult 
of troubled happiness^ — which, as 
you looked into its lieart, was trans- 
figured into misery. TJiere volatile 
spirits fluttered in their cage, like 


birds that seem not to bate nor to 
be unhappy in conliii(*ment, but ban‘>'- 
ing by beak or claws, to ho efteu 
playing with tlie glittering wires 
— to be amusing tliemsidv es, so it 
seems, with drawing up, by Munll 
eiigin(*ry,their food and <lrinl\, whii b 
soon sickens, Jiow*‘\er, on their 
stomachs, till, with milled ])]uinag*‘, 
tliey ar(» ofuni found in tin* morning 
lying on ilii'ir backs, Avidi clenched 
f(‘f‘r,;m<l iu*ck bent asif twisted, on the 
scribbled sand, slom^-ileail. Tliere 
y*Mi saw ]>ale youths, boys almost 
lil.i* gills, so ili'licaie lookinl tin*}' in 
that hot infi'ctiul aii , whicli, \ entilate 
it as you will, is neN cr b‘lt to breathe 
on the fac(^ lilvi» the fn*sli air of li- 
biutv', — omu" bold and bright mid- 
shipmen in IVluate or lirst-raU*r, and 
sa\(*d by lu'iiiLi ]»icK(Ml ii]) by tli(‘ 
boat',ot the ship that had sunk lu'r by” 
one doubl(*-sliotted !>r(;adsid{\or sent 
luu* in oit(‘ <*\plosion sjilintering into 
lb*' skv',and ^plashing into tin* s<*a, in 
less than a inimitc rhelhund(‘r sil<*nr, 
and the tiery shower ovm ami irom*, 
— th<*re you saw such lads as these, 
u'ho list'd aliiiost t*# weep if tin*}'' goi, 
not dll!}” th(‘ ilear-ih'sired h‘tf(*r from 
sister or vsweetheart, and when tinw 
ilii* ibily get il, (ipmn'd it wiili tr(»m- 
hiiiig lingers, ami <‘\ (01 tlum let drop 
soim* nalural tioirs — thma*, \v(‘ say, 
you '•aw them leaping iiml dancing 
with gross i>(‘stieulalioiis and horrid 
oaths ohseem*, with grim outcasts 
from nature, v.ho^e mousfachio’d 
mouths wer(‘ lank v’ith sin and pol- 
lution — inonslers for whom hell was 
yawning— lh(‘ir mortal mire alr(*.'nly 
posse**s(*d v\ ith a dennm. 1 ’here, 
wretched, woe-hegom*, ami W(*a!icd 
out with re* kh'sMicssamI desjieraf ion, 
many wooed t’hance and !M)rtuin*, 
ulio,tln*y hopml miL:ht, yet listen to 
their prayc'rs — aonl kept rattling the, 
dice — damning thi’in that gave tln^ 
imliilgioici' — 1‘veu in tlndr c(dls ot 
punishment lor disolnnliionn* or mu- 
tiny. Yher*‘ yen saw' some, who, in 
tin* crowded courts, “ sat aipart re- 
tired,'’ — bringing the practised skill 
that once supported, or tin* nativ*^. 
genius that onci* adonn*d lib*, to In'ar 
on beautiful e(mtri\am‘(‘s and fan- 
cies elaborately execute*! wiiii 
>iieanest instruments, till tlnw' ri- 
valled or outdid tin* work of' ail as- 
sisted by all tlie ministries ot sci(*nc(*. 
And thus won tlicya poor pittance 
wJicrewithal to purchase some little 
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comfort or luxury, or ornament to 
their persons; for vanity had not for- 
saken some in tin*/in-usty stjiialor, and 
they sou‘3;ht to please her their mis- 
tress or their bride. Tliere you saw' 
accomplished m<*n conjurinnc betore 
their eyes, on tlui paj)er or the can- 
vass, to feed the loni^ings of their 
souls, the lights and the shadows of 
the dear day s that far awaywerebeau- 
tifyiiu^^ some- sacred spot of “ la hrlla 
Inwnin'' — perha|)s some festal scene, 
for love ill sorrow is still true, to re- 
niiMiibi'red Joy, where once with 
youths and maidens, 

‘‘ They IimI Oik dain-K bf.side the imir- 

There you Inward — and hushed then 
was ail the hubbub — some clear sil- 
ver voh'e, sweet almost as woman’s, 
yet full of manhood in its depths, 
hinifin^ to the i?ay guitar, touch- 
ed, tlioui»'li th(» musician was of the 
liest aiul noblest blood of hVanci*, 
with a master’s hand. ** La belle (ia- 
brielle!'’ And there might lie seen 
in tlie solitude of their own abstrac- 
tions, men witii minds that iiad sound- 
ed tlie profounds of science, and 
seemingly undisturbed by all that cla- 
mour, pursuing tbe mysUiries of lines 
and numbers — conversing with the 
liarmonious and lofty stars of heaven, 
divif 10 all tbe discord and desjmir of 
4*artb. ( )r ndigioiis still eviw mure than 
tlii'y, for those weri^ mental, these 
s|)iritual, you belield tlnua* men, 
whose ln‘ads before their time wuue 
becoming grey, meditating on their 
<iwn souls, ami in Indy liO])e and 
huirilile trust in tlndr lie(i(»emer, 
if not yet prepareil, perpetually pre- 
])aring themselves for the wuirld to 
come ! 

Here is a lament for young Au- 
gustin. 

** l-'arcwvll, France ? 

d’lie captive sigh’d, as for the gentle 
hreeze 

Of balmy Provence, loudly round him 
howlM 

'J’lie chill, moist gale of Dartmoor. Where 
are now 

The hliihliiiig bowers, the groves with 
fniitngc liinig 

Voluptuous, the music of the bough 
rroin birds that love bright climes, the 
perfumed morn, 

The golden day, the visionary eve, 

The walk, the interchange of soul, too 
well, 


Too well remembered ? Exile ! think no 
more, 

There’s madness in the cup that memory 
holds 

To thy inebriate lip ! 

Yet rise they will, 

Dear visions of thy home ! The birds will 
sing, 

The streams will flow, the grass will wave, 
the flowers 

Will bloom, and through the leafage of the 
wood 

The blue smoke curl ; thy cot is theie, 
thy cot, 

Poor Exile! and the secret mighty power. 
The Local Love, that o’er the wule- 
spread earth 

Binds man to one dear, cherished, sacred 
spot, 

His homo, is with thy spirit, and will 6tt 
Throw round its dear enchantments, and 
awuki‘. 

For distant sj*cncs beloved the decj) lell 
"iglh 

Andpiomj)t tli’mihiddiui tear. 

Oil '• who thai drags 

A ciiptixe’s chain, would feel in’s M>nl vc~ 
fieshM, 

Thougli scenes like those of Etku should 
til iso 

Around hi.s hated cage I but here green 

JOUtll 

l^ost all its freshness, inanliood all its 
piime, 

And age sank to ilic tomb, cie iVacc her 
trum p 

Exulting blew; and still upon the eye, 

In dead monotony, at morn, noon, eve, 
Arose the IVIoor, the iMooi ' 

But now terrifle lumoms I'e-'idi’d his tar 
Ot fierce commotions, ii.sni icclisnis, Icfds 
Intestine, making home Afeldania. 

Alcn bLeauic 

Jjrufal, infuriate ; from tlie .scalfold t hull’d 
'J'Jie female shriek, and (O ctcinal s.h;nne 
To FriJiicc !) within tlie deep and gully 
wave 

They sai.k, all wildly mix’d, the son, the 
sire. 

The Diuther, and the gentle virgin, all 
111 one dark watery grave I 

And slie was one, 
The hapless Genevieve, on xvhom the 
surge 

Had thus untimely closed ! Her lover 
heard, 

Silently, sternly, heard the bla.sting talc, 
And wept not; never more refreshing 
tears 

Moisten’d his eyelids, and with desperate 
zeal 

He nourish’d his despair, till on his heart 
The vulture of consumption gnaw’d! 

He sleeps 

Beneath you hillock ; not u stone records 
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Where poor Augustin rests ; yet there Ts 

Who knows the spot, and often turns aside 
Lone wandering o’er the bleak and silent 
jMoor, 

To view the stranger’s gravel” 

Ts that (h*o(*k(‘ni Tor ? It is. Much 
]javc nmiiy n!iti(|uarics written about 
it, though hut lew liavo fioeii ii, and 
hero in a notr* is sonio account of 
the gr(»y antitjiiity. Wr sva it morn 
distinctly in tlio vignette — for *tis 
within an inch of onr nos<‘ — than 
glinnnering yonder in the blue 
liazy distance, an iindistinguishable 
rMirn-like heap. 'I’ln* IbesidtMil’s, or 
.fiidge/s chair, ])art <if the bi*ncl» f<n* 
thl^ jurors, and thr<*e irregular steps, 
aic still partially visibh*, but Mis in 
a sad stat<* of delapidation. ’Tis in- 
dt <‘d one of tln^ most iuteresting 
ndics extant of old Ibiti-^b manners 
— memorial of tlie Saxon W’itena- 
g(‘iiiot, which, like the. Staniiary [*ar- 
liament, was hehl in tlu‘ open air. 

'* Nor \v,i\ ini' t**, noi ((‘af, nor (lowers 
ud'M'M 

I'liy ''idr , I ( ’I'orUrrn ! Over (Ijim* 

'('In; w'ikI- h;i w lirld diiiui iiMifi ; tlioii 

1 1 htil! (ln’i Jlljj'M’, 4iiid ihry 

<M‘(t 

i liy 'joht'jry liib, wlinl lini** tb storm 
1 o»',vi «i'rr Uk' vli! Inl.ln- mo*. d'ho 
•'(■-'OS Jiiii; 'j^aU's 

i'iiN iinoonit .aid <lr« i aim 

i’rrsails, tin* caloi of dr.uli >Uevs 

r\ j- 

I'i40ii thy i.tlfi* lomdim Yrt 
Ilian, 

111 d.iys loll” down, upon tin* moinirs 
hit'll 

11. IS hia\i*<I fh.* highland gab*, and made 
t lit* rofki 

Itt'-rrini ivilh hi' voi.-.-. Not always thus 
ibis hovfr’d, C'rorkorii, o\*r thy IradcjsS 
‘t .lip. 

i’hi* silfiii'f aii'l tin* solilinh* that now 
() pprr*'-'L‘'» lln* rni'.h’d spirit ; for 1 '.tand, 
V.'hrri* iMift* lln* b’aihrrs ol’lho Forrst, lu'ld 
(An initi larr) (In* Parliiiniriil that gave 
’rin* forost law*. Yi* h*gislators, jinrsrd 
111 lap of modiTii luxury, revori! 

'l ln* vriiriahlo spot, wliore, siinjdy rlad, 
And brratliing iiioinitaiii brer/es, jsteridy 
.sat 

J’Ik* hardy mountain rouiicil. OVrthein 
brut 

No other ilome but that in which the 
cloud 

Nails, the blue dome of heaven, ’rheivy 
hung 

Its festoons round the Tor, and at the 
foot 

Uf that rude fabric piled by nature, 
blwm’d 


Th heath. llower. Still the naked hill 
uprear.s 

Sublime its granite pyramid, and wtill»‘ 
The statue, and the cohiiiiii, and tin* f.ine 
Superb, the boast of man, iti fairer climes, 
Crockerii, tliaii tlcne, have strewM tlie 
groaning earth 

With beauteous ruin, the enduring 'For, 
llailliiig the elenn’iits and fate, reiriains-, 
Claiming our. reverence, that proudly 
lower’ll 

Of idd, above tbe .Senate of tlie Aloor.” 

That Durtmuor aud its Imnb'rs 
were oiict' ratlicr thickly in!iabit(‘d, 
agr(‘cs with tradition, and is obvious 
from tbc many r(*main*i of rude 
bouses, standing ^^mgly, but more 
or less near evicb otlu'i , generally on 
tbe sides of tbe bills, built of uu- 
t\ rough t stones ])laced upon (‘acli 
Ollier, in the simplest mamu*!*, wilb- 
out cemc*nt, having entrimccw, but. 
nowiio roof,an<l varying in diameter, 
the largi'sl. being about tn'(*l \ e feet. 
Fosbrook, in his Architectural Anti- 
<|uilics, giv(*s tin* rcjneseivtation of 
a dwelling of the ancient Ibitons, 
whicli corresponds with the remains 
on tin* moor. c agr(*(* with the 
annotator on this po(*m, (is it the 
autlior or his ingenious son ?) that 
ii is absurd to suppose as some have 
su]>poM(*d,that t.ln*s<* small and incon- 
venient houses wi*ri^ used for pen- 
ning sln*ep, and prescr\ iiiglhem dur- 
ing the niglil Ironi wild b<‘as|s. We 
b(die\e with him that the}" wi re the 
n*sidenc<»s of shepherd men. 'Hie 
Ib'itons !i*tiring before tin* Homans 
who e\ ideiilly had peimaiient foot- 
ing both in l)e\on and (’oinwall, 
found a ])hu*e of shelter in Dartmoor. 
And then* arc many erect stones, 
sonn^ iiisciibed, ainl some not, on 
and near tlie moor, which he con jec- 
tures plausilily might have h(»cn 
ercctcil to perpetuate, tin* m<*mory 
of Athclstane’s victorious advain*e 
when he assumed tin* title of King 
of all Ib’itaiii, after having driven 
the natives across the I'amar, at a 
time when (!orn\vall and Anglo-CM)r- 
iiubia, (under the heptarchy, ) com- 
prelieiided half of the city of JCxc- 
ler, Totness, and all westward. 

Many an old remain would lose 
ninety-nine parts of its hundred 
Druid power over us, did we kimvv 
for certain that a Druirl had ever 
brained there a human victim^ on 
the stone of sacri/ice. 'Tis right 
to write all sorls of things about 
all sorts of ruins. No fear of as- 
certaining the truth. They are en- 
veloped in gliniiiiei'ipgs, if uot iu 
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glooms; and therefore are tliey haunt- 
ed. All the thill ghosts of buried 
generations would go, if they thought 
we knew in what age tluw had drop- 
ped the. dust Tfie.v inliabit oblivion; 
and to them it is obJi\ioii, when tlic 
Past mocks the liiiiig with the faint 
Apparition of Time who is now their 
Monan li, having succeeded, nobody 
knows wlien, to Death. Put the 
f*oct ]>eo])les those huts on tlie moor 
■ — ihosi* roodcssluils, with lhi‘ir feeble 
walls, holitaiy, and d<*cayed amid the 
silent llight of ages — he peoples 
them with the lierce Daiirnonii — 
giving tlH‘ phantoms both — ‘Mocul 
liabiuitioii and a name.” 

AVitlj hlii-il awe 

1 *^1.11111, where erst my brave tiavtUthcrs 
stoo<h 

Where now they sleej). Ve tlioughts of 
other day-' ! 

Ifow swiliIy<lo you <*row<l lijmn my soul. 
I'iio^r sileuf vu!«‘s bave swarm'd with 
liumaii 

'I’liose lulis have echoed to tiu* fuint(‘r's 

V(»ice, 

Wijen rang flio cliacc, the hatrle hura'd, 
the notes 

Ot' silwin j(iy al liigh festivities 
Awoke the soul to gUeltiess. Dear to 
him 

llis native hill, in simpit- garl) attired, 
U’iic momilaiiieer ht'ie ioam'*!, and olL 
at t un d 

That liiilc tiii.'l Iiapjiy wliich b]o^scs 
still 

Ills vigorotH descendants, seatfeicd 
round 

I'he moov’s eold edge Detested he the 
hand, 

I’lie sacrilegious hand, that would destroy 
These mouUieiing huts, whicli time has 
kindly spared 

I'o this late iiour : and long horn iurce as- 
saults 

Ol the loud wintry storm, from whelming 
rush 

Of mounlaiii-torrent, ehief Iroui liumaii 
grasp 

Ibipacious he cacli sacred pile prest-rved ; 
'io bless l)is wanderings who delights to 
steal 

From yonder world, and in the deepeiiing 
noon 

ind o’er the noiseless moor liis thought- 

less way.*’ 

Jliish! we <lo, indeed, lu^ar the 
voice of streams. Is it of streams? 
A far, multitudinous mur- 

mur, very spiritual, as if the air 
hetweeii tlie moon and the moun- 
tainous clouds wore a living exist- 
ence, and awaking from his mid- 
day f:lecp, were breathing a grateful 


hymn of inarticulate joy wide over 
the vvdiolo wilderness ! But intensely 
listening, we perceive that it has fine 
modulations in its melody ; for it ts 
the voice of streams, and each is 
singing, witli a siimewhat difterent 
V nice, the same serene tune, accom- 
panied with a “ stilly sound” even 
more etherial, whicli can be nothing 
else, surely, than one echo compo- 
sed of many echoes, some of them 
wild and sweet, from the mystery of 
tlu^ 'Fors. \V<» can dream down each 
desert-born from source' to s(‘a. 

Not one of them all trips it more 
dedtlv, “ on light fantastic toe,” 
wliih^ yet in bis childish gh'e among 
tlii^ moorlands, than the d'cioN ; n^t 
one of them all sooner Hows into a 
Ktiuelii'i* lu'auty — uniong woodeil hills 
--or hare grauil<* rocks — till at High 
l>riij'.;e, near DrewsU‘ignl*)n anticjui- 
ties, it Ihuls \\A way hetween moim- 
t {icons jidg(*s — and ere long wc bc- 
hold— 

“ 'i lic Ii(*ary t^’oinlccli wildly raised 
tlu* naiiu h’S'. (h‘;ul.” 

Tradition g<*ncrally magnilics what 
it mystifu's; but this ( romlech is 
called the Spiu'^ter's Uock. It was 
believed that three spinsters, or iiri- 
inarrieil wonu'n, ('recU'd it one moni- 
iiig befoia* lireakfast for (heir amuse- 
ment. Perhaps tlu'y wi'i e the Jniies — 
Aiul lU'iir tlu‘ {Mlgr 

i)i tIu' loud Imuliiig sttvain a laa.w 
•^lauil 

I tajdy sidr-]KU>(Mlj foi Xiiture lovc-^ tij 
wiii-k 

Su"h miracles as those amid the <lepths 
Of foi’e"! ‘•{>li(5ule>. I IiM' niagit*. haiul 
A\ ilh silent eliiNel fashion'd tlui roiigli 
I’Ui’k, 

And pl.uMMl the eenfiiil weight >o tenderly, 
'Fhat almost to the passing bree/.e if 
yields 

Suhmi'^i v*‘ nmtion,” 

Many auxiliur brooks soon swell 
thee, Ti'ign ! into no uniioble river, 
and many a merry mansion laughs 
towards thee on thy silvan course, 
from lawn bedropt witli trees, “each 
in itself a grove.” And we see thee 
jmsidiig tliat pleasant picture of a 
tt>wn, glad, but not impatient to 
bear dancing on thy back or bosom, 
witli twinkling oar or red-dyed sail, 
a Hock of fishing, — or are they all 
jHeasiire-boats ?— in among the bil- 
lows of the btiy tliat in its homefelt 
quietude hardly seems belonging to 
tile sea. 

Is it from the Urn of Cranmere, 

the uru that lies guarded ti'oui the 
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Lill-ponies leaping like roes, by 
many ((uaking bogs, wliich to ventu- 
rous footsteps send up a long low 
muttering groan, as if to ssay,— 
“ I^rocuff prorul, e'^/r profani f'* 

tliat thou, sweet Dart ! dost in 
triitli draw lliy mysterious birtJi ? 
The Mere of Cranes ! with its earth- 
qiiake-pliinted pillar, tall as Ciog or 
INlagog ! — Well dost thou deserve 
lliyname; for while the d<isert above 
thee lifts his Tors, thou art 
‘‘ Swil't as ail arrow from thr Tart.ir's 
how. ” 

J5nt after a mad eonliiet of eataraets 
with elilfs, somelitinrs in the open 
air, and sometimes in the gloom of 
woods, thou si’cnrst to take breath 
among rli(‘ lovely enclosure's near 
J loliK' (’base, and llowing ap[<arently 
slow, but really swift, tlirougb Ash- 
])urton*s fharminu: \ alley, softening 
as il‘ tliou fain would’st lingi'r then', 
lotness rc'jolees in tby niargii: so 
beautifully fringed with woods, ‘Uid 
tiumee, vaiying tby eharael(*r witJi a 
gny inconstancy, sinuous and insinu- 
ating as a serpent, thou (‘xpandcst 
thyself gradually into ip’andenr, aud 
with a good oiling betweem lierry- 
Ih'.Td and the Start in sijually wea- 
ther the ship-bo}’^ sees thee from the 
giddy mast (‘ndin<r thy career in tie" 
h'e-shore foam. 

Oil ! that we had been born many 
<*entuiics ago, and liad been a monk 
ot 'ravisiock. To our ears, by that Ab- 
bey’s nuiuldering walls, seems now 
the silver Tav}" to be complainingly 
llowing on ; Imt <*re long 
“ In hiijs indt'O'vin^ ;ill the howery 
slmri*,” 

lu» gathers gladness from mead-min- 
gled woods, till In* clasps the “ Mr* 
ituous Cady’' in his arms, and then, as 
if afraid of her frowjis, lays himself 
down wimpling at her haughty feet, 
lint 1 <» ! lhe\Naikham, 

“ Swollen by fvi'hh hronhlrt^s I'nnn the 
ileop-scaiuM hilh,” 

ill twilight gloom is mingling witli 
liis clearer waters, and we pause 
“ In yoTiilrr dome, 

Above whose njied tower the leafy elm 
Lifts its tall bead, the band of genius 
graves 

The deathless name of ICllioi’. For the 
brave 

i)cniund our homage, and with pensive 
step, 

As slow W’C follow where the devious 


W lici e erst, all daiigei* pa>i, in 
see lie, 

Keposed immortal Diiakk.” 

JIu(‘kland Abbey ! A stpiare mas- 
sive tower, a turret in tlie court-yard, 
and a few trilling vestiges — all that 
remains of the old strueturel wildly 
wretithed with the funeral ivy — the 
riehest we ever saw — mosses and 
Ji(‘hens in whiMiagesaresoftly imbed- 
dml — n dream of old iindistnrbed and 
undisturbable among tin* iu*wiu»ss<*s, 
not iingraeefnl, of the modern tlay ! 

Son of the Jlrave ! thyself as brave ! 
wilt thou, wlien sailing in tby sbi]) 
aloiiir llu' Indian seas, (llyaciiitb on 
}iya<*inlli,) sometimes remember tin* 
day we wandi red, eat li following bis 
own fancies, Init seldom far apart, 
among llu' swet't seert'cies of thosi* 
many-coloured wootls ! Ueri' are 
some lines tliat might almost sec'in to 
bavclx'tm written iororby ourst'h es ; 
except that the fits of melancholy" 
amid our mirth \vcr(‘ almost imper- 
ecj)iibh‘, as the faint shadows of the 
llcecy- cloiuls on tJie sunshine that 
kept dancing round our f<*el, as thou, 
in the pride of youthful manhood, 
and tin* stately strc'mrlh of thy ja iiin*, 
we somewhat declined, yet that not 
much,” ( oh ! say it not, ‘"into the \ ale 
of y<‘ars !”) like a young and an old 
stag* houmhul tOLiether, along long 
liigh green W'alkbam (’ommon, nor 
soitglit the shelter of that (*rowning 
grove, thoiii:li Imt'd ihiiln*!* by temp- 
tation that batli diawii many men of 
all ag(*H frmn tlie sale bigb-way of 
lov(' and fealty to the image that in 
their souls they .-tdored ! 

“ I'« \v m«)Mfhs /lav'c 

Jdaneii-cO; since I vv.mdei’d iiere wifh 
thee, 

.In coinci de sweet, through all rhe sum- 
nu r-(i.iy ; 

J low hi a I that day ! The bird was on the 
hough, 

T.’ic biittcilly was kissing every llowor. 
The hoe was wandering by with Iiillii.g 
hum. 

And eve almost unnoticed, came, as still 
We traced the Tavey’s couisc. The biie- 
well song 

Of g/ove and sky arose ; and, while tliose 
'drains 

Swell ’d on the oar, the ri\'er lifted hi; h 
Her voice responsive. Soon the lolly 
bank 

llefreshed magnificently, tice on tree 
Ascending en.’iiIon'’Iy to the brow. 

One noble sheet of leaf, save wlierc the 


Hood rock i, . . .-ff 

Allures, with reverence murk the spot-—! Skew’d its grey naked scalp, Jjiit sw ilt 
spot oti ill! 
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Full evening’s anxious shade; and ere \vc 
stood 

Where Muristovve o*er Tamar throws the 
glance 

To hills Cornubiaii, on the western steep 
Hover’d the sinking orb; and, as the 
gro\es* 

Of Wiirlei^'h glitter'd with his lust fond 
smile, 

Jle dyed with thousand tints the mingling 

Jlotids 

And threw supernal glories on the scene.** 

Dartmoor ! Tlmu art the Father 
of Flyinoutli — for thou art the Father 
of Flym. We ii»‘av th(‘e nisliiiig by 
She(‘pstore’s Dark-hrowed rock — 
Sheepsiore, wliere is a eavt'rii, so be- 
lieve the rural dwelhus, the Falaee 
ofthePixies — the Dt'vonshire Fairies. 
Si'als like those of art, hut to our 
<‘yes liker those* of nature — ami a 
tsjiriiig of ])ur(*^^^ \vaU*r ! 'Flu* iiuau;!- 
luitive. dark-(‘yi*d daughters ot lh‘\oii 
utne'r \isit it, with their sweetliearts 
on a holyday, without leaving some 
ollering of moss or (‘atables lor tlu^ 

Silent People.’’ Jlem^atli tlu* Tor 
lies tiui village of tlu.* same name — 
with its fuK? foamy easeade. Then 
eom(*s the Afeavy from that pait of 
tlu‘ Aloor wheix* ouc'<^ stood Muard’a 
(’ross, and with its tributaries takes 
the name of Plym. Tlune. stands 
tli(‘> Deml-alive Aleavy Oak! iSow'^ 
bi^ is iioilow hearted — lor Tinie witJi 
liis se^’^tlu* has seoop<*d a ( uvity tlj«it 
oiici* ac'eoiiiinodateii nine ])(‘rsunv at 
a dinner inirty, but is now le^ed as a 
lui'f-hoiise. Wide eiiougb to shelter 
a iioek td’ slu‘ep ijs tlu*. canopy of the 
lower and living hraiielu's — but the 
lop is singed, and blasted, and liald, 
and black, sav(? wliere the. outer part 
of the wood lias mouldered oil’ in tli<3 
storinj" rains, and left a ]ueternaturaJ, 
whitenc‘ss, which, when seen glim - 
inering against the bark ground of a 
serene evening sky, lias a m(*lanchol y 
aspect, like the gho^t of a giai'it. 
Comi»s now the everdiowling ( ’ad, to 
join the Plym “ iu*ar thy bridge, i:o- 
mantic Shaugli !” nor far froiii I >e- 
W(‘rston(*, with its hawks and rav c*ns 
— a rock-mouiitaiii split by thumJer- 
bolls — yot beautiful, in his ten.'ors, 
with a passionate profusion of ebasp- 
ing ivy, and a loving Hush of Ho wers 
baiipy in tlie crevices of the flift’s. 
We have a vision, the Lara B-ridgc?, 
aud hear the billowy surge I broken 


against tlm Breakwater, within 
which the little waves, like so 
many lambs, lay themselves down 
Upon the anchor’d vessel’s side.” 

But that vision will rise again, at 
our bidding, in all its magnificence 
— and now we turn to lake farewcdl 
of the* Moor. And it shall be in the 
Avoids of Carrington, whom, in gra- 
titude, wo pronounce a Poet— 

“ On the very edge 

OI the A'ust moorland, startling every eye, 
A shape enormous rises ! Ilif^hit towers 
Above tlie hill’s hold brow, and seen 
from far, 

Assumes the human form ; a Granite 
God ! 

To whom, in d.iys long llown, the sup- 
p*iant knee 

In tu'inblmg homage l)ow’d, I’lic Jiam- 
h*ts neai' 

Have legends rude ronneeted willi the 
s'pol, 

(Wild, swept by every wind,) on which he 
Stands, 

'i'/ie giant oi the Afoor. nnnumbered 
sImjjcs 

By nature strangely form’d, fantastic, 
vast, 

Tlie silent desert throng, *Tis said that 
lie re 

T uc Druid wander’d. IJajily luive those 
hills 

Vfilh shouts ferocious, and the mingled 
shiiek 

’rtc'ou rifled, when to Jupiter upllanied 
M'lie liumaii eatucuiid). 'I'lie li-antic Seer 
b’herc built* his '-acred eiiele ; lor he loved 
'I'o woisliip on rlie mountain’s breast sii- 
hiimo. 

The earth his altar, and the bending 
] leaven 

Hiscanojiy mrigniliceiit. The roeks 
That ercst the grove-erowned hill lie 
scoo})ed to liold 

The lustral waters; and to wondering 
crowds 

And ignorant, with fearful hand he 
rock’d 

The yielding Logan. Practised to de- 
ceive. 

Himself deceived, he swayed the fear- 
struck throng 

iiy craltiest stratagems; and (falsely deem- 
ed 

The minister of heaven) with bloodiest 
rites 

He awed the prostrate isle, and held the 
mind 

From age to age with superstition’s 
spells.** 


£*rinU'U 0^ faiU JEdinbur^hi 
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V LETTER TO THE KING ON THE IRI.'jH C lIURCII RILI.. 


Sire — I approacJi your Majesty 
with all the deference due to the 
possessor of the throne, and to the 
rightful head of the Church of Eng- 
land. No subject of your Majesty 
can feel a deeper \ enera^*oh for your 
rank as the Sovereign, or a more 
loyal and unshaken zeal for the su])- 

F ort of all your royal privileges. If 
^ now presume to address your Ma- 
jesty in person, as the third estate 
and final voice in the decisions of 
the Legislature, it is only from an 
earnest desire to see those privileges 
retained in their full exercise, your 
constitutional power still standing 
forth,* as of old, the sure refuge to 
your people, and your throne guard- 
ed from assaults, which no honour- 
able or religious mind can contem- 
plate without the strongest abhor- 
rence and indignation. 

A Bill has been brought forward 
in Parliament, enacting a series of 
changes in that branch of the British 
Protestant Church which yet exists 
in Ireland. The Bill has been brought 
in by your Majesty’s Ministers. I 
make no charge against those Mini- 
sters. They arc men of character, 
some of d*8tinguislied name, all of 
mucli popularity. In those they 
have great materials of public good 
and evil. Their intentions are in 
their own breasts. They may be un- 
conscious of the extent of their Bill, 
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But I sliall tell your Majesty, that the 
simple aiinouiK^ement of the measure 
has raised a tuiiiult of congratula- 
tion through the lowest depths of 
Jacobinism in tlie land. Tiiat the 
whole faction of the hostile to (go- 
vernment, the rapacious for plunder, 
and the malignant against religion, 
have rejoiced throughout all their 
borders" That the enemies of your 
Majesty’s line have heard it as the 
sound of a trumpet to awake them 
from their sleep, to put them in 
array for the day of revolt, and 
inarch to the assault of every great 
protecting institution of the Eriii)ire. 

Those men are wise in their gene- 
ration. They speculate at a distance 
upon their efiect. They do not strike 
in tlie first instance at those things 
wliicli rouse national alarm. They 
leave the warehouscis of the mer- 
chant yet untouched. They have 
yet but half avowed their determina* 
tion against the lands of the Nobles. 
They Lave not gone much beyond a 
bijcer at the throne ; but they dig 
into the foundations of the (Jhiirclj. 
There they lay their combustibles. 
They call the people to look on and 
applaud their labours in preparing 
llio fall, of what they pronounce the 
cumhercr of the land. Mhen all is 
ready then will come the explosion ; 
the Church will sink into the gulf, 
and the whole loosened fabric of 
3 A 
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society will follow it, from the pin- 
Dacle to the foundation. 

By this faction has the Bill been 
received with sYiouts of exultation 
and revenge, as if over the corpse of 
anenemy. Itbasbeen instantly hailed 
by the whole body of traitors to your 
Majesty and the State. It forms the 
triumphant theme of those Political 
Unions which are already the tyrants 
of the multitude, and of jnorc than 
the multitude. The Irisli assassin, 
reeking from the murder of his coun- 
trymen, receives it as a boon ; the 
Irish Jacobin, insulting the British 
Legislature, receives it as a boon; 
the grim Atheist in his closet, the 
furious agitator in the streets, every 
avowed hater of order, joins in 
a common shout of victory. They 
regard tlic measure as only a preli- 
minary, a promise of fiercer innova- 
tion, sure and soon to (‘.oine; in their 
own jargon, it is but a “ means to an 
end.” Their All hail,” but the first 
welcome to a shape of blood and 
ruin, a prediction of its consumma- 
ted career in the highest places of the 
land. 

The question of the uses of an 
Established Church is perfectly 
clear. When the nation already has 
a Church, and has to choose a go- 
vernment, it naturally chooses a Go- 
veriinient friendly to its opinions. 
Where it has a Goveriiujent, and has 
to choose a (/hurch, that duty, like 
all the other leading duties, devolves 
on the Government. The State 
chooses the Church fittest for the 
support of society, which is the first 
purpose of all Government. And that 
Church it sustains by its bounty, by 
its patronage, and by its power. If 
the nation have not already possess- 
ed a religion, the most necessary act 
of Government is to give it one ; for 
without a religion no Government 
can be secure. Fear may produce a 
temporary submission. But the only 
solia foundation of obedience to 
Kings is homage to the Deity. This 
homs^e the State must take upon it- 
self, for it cannot be left to the way- 
wardness of the buniau heart. TIic 
forms of this homage must be pre- 
’ scribed, the support of these forms 
must be provided for, a class of fit- 
ting Ministers must be appointed for 
the service of the altar, and the in- 
struction of the people. In other 
wordS| there ipust be an Established 


Church : For what part of this pro- 
vision can be left to the wandering 
impulses of the multitude; to the 
prolligatc, who deny all religion ; to 
the penurious, who refuse all contri- 
bution ; to the thoughtless, who 
shrink from all memory of the graver 
duties of life ; or to the Jacobin, who, 
on system, rejoices in the general 
blackening of all its obligations? 
Leave the support of religion to the 
caprice of the crowd, and it is either 
perverted by furious fanaticism, or 
lost by frigid neglect ; it becomes the 
rellection of ignorant, presumptuous, 
and erratic minds, or it is famishcul 
out of the land. But place it under 
the protection of the State; give it 
the solidity of that public pledge to 
its continuance; give the cohinm- 
nity the assurance, that their sons, 
destined for the service of the altar, 
will not be cast loose on the pv(»cari- 
ous charity of the people ; tlisit the 
doctrines whicli they honour as tlie 
trutli, will not bo suddenly exchan- 
ged for the ravings of fanaticism, or 
the sullen sophisms of infidelity, 
and you will have a succession of 
educated men, prepared by their 
knowledge, by their ])rinciples, and 
by the example of their predeces- 
sors, for the religious teaching of the 
people. You will have a great Insti- 
tute, to which the j)iou8 look up with 
reverence for its sacredness, and tlie 
poor with gratitude for its benefac- 
tion, a noble rectifier of the wander- 
ings of human opinion, by continual- 
ly'presenliiig to man a standard of 
the highest of all truth ; and a noblo 
safeguard of all Government, by con- 
secrating the state, spirit, and body 
to Heaven. 

With an Established Church, Eng- 
land has risen from a feeble and dis- 
tracted country into the full vigour 
of empire ; has passed from darkness 
into light; has made the most magni- 
ficent accumulations of wealth, Eu- 
ropean influence, commanding lite- 
rature, unalloyed liberty, and pure 
religion. In polity, she lias risen 
from a field of civil blood into the 
solid security of a legitimate and ba- 
lanced government. In learning, 
from a rude borrower of the ele- 
ments of knowledge from foreigners, 
into the foremost possessor of all 
that bears the name of intellectual 
distinction; and, in religion, she has 
torn the sullen robe of Romo from 
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Iijjr limbs, ami stands forth tlie cliani- 
pion of Christianity to the U’orld. 

^ America is governed without an 
Kstablislied CJmrcli. But are we to 
eoinpare tins ancient and massive 
fabric of tlie British government with 
the fluctuating and fugitive slielter 
under wJiicii American legislation 
thrust its head or the ])reseriptive 
majesty of our national worship with 
the rambling sectarianism of religion 
in a country where tlie pulpit is only 
the more foul and furious conduit 
of every absurdity of the brain, or 
paroxysm of the passions; the land 
of camp-meetings and cojivulsiun- 
iiatn s, of corruption under the name 
of conversion, and of political raving 
under the name of Seriptural illumi- 
nation ? We might as well compare 
the forest wigwam with tlie palace, 
or its tenant witli the sages and 
statesmen of ]Miro])e. 

But what is the actual object of thc^ 
fjiction Y Is it tin* purification of the 
( hurcli ? This they scorn to assert, 
'riiey have the candour of the full 
sense of power, 'fhey have found 
no sucli word intludr (iallic code as 
renovation. Tlieir object, open and 
declared, is to destroy tluj Church. 
'J'hey have a fnrtlier object, — parti- 
ally withheld, but on which tboir 
determination is fully formed. The 
outcry against the Church is only the 
covering of tlieir warfare against the 
Constitution. They Avill use the 
ruins of the JCstablishnient to fill up 
the ditch, and having broken tlirougli 
tlie grand outw(»rk," they will have 
nothing more to do than to sit down 
before the citadel. Cpon your Ma- 
jesty’s decision may depend interests 
that will dispose <»f the empire. 

1 shall not enter into the details of 
the Bill. My business is with its spi- 
rit. It is a twofold seizure of Church 
property the mie a perpetual tax 
on the clergy, from five to fifteen per 
cent; the other a perpetual aliena- 
tion of the Bishops’ lauds ; — the 
former, a burden galling the neck of 
the clergy from year to year for ever; 
the other a sweeping spoil, a seizure 
of property given for the exclusive 
support of the Church, holding by a 
title as sacred as that of your Majes- 
ty’s crown, and much more ancient ; 
— both confiscation, without the sha- 
dow of a crime; property, torn away 
which was consecrated to God, and 
totally incapable of being converted 


to the secular purposes of individuals 
or the State', witliout bringing down 
the heavy curse of God. Tliis I shall 
prove as I proceed. 

The (|ucstion is disengaged from 
all dilliculty by the open nature of its 
provisions. There might be some 
spcciousncss in the proposal of 
changes of form in llie Church, of 
more or fewer dignities, or of the 
ecpinlizatioii of incomes. On all 
these jioints a Aviso legislator, aware 
of the hazards of all changes in an- 
cient things, Avould feel liimself 
hound to pause before he fairly 
jflanted his foot on the perilous 
ground of public innovation. Bu| 
the fondest enthusiast for the golden 
age of change cannot be deceived 
imw. If lie tread, it is at liisjpi'ril. 
The pitfall lies open before him.Thosc 
two clauses are suflicient to lay bare 
the whole transaction. They are a de- 
f-lared seizure of ji roper tijy which no 
legislature can have a right to touch, 
except under those circumstances 
of imhlic e.vtremity Avhicli subvert 
all rights alike. In the utter famine 
of the State*, men may eat the bread 
from tlie altar. In the final battle of 
the State, tliey may turn tlie ruins of 
the Church into a rampart for their 
bodies. But those hours of terrible 
paroxysm are not more remote 
from the liealthfnl and peaceful ex- 
istence of empire, than tliose fierce 
rights of despair from the present 
jil under of tin*, old and legitimate 
institutions of the empire. 

On this ]ioiiit I demand, A\diere is 
tlic public necessity ? Where is ru- 
inous defeat and the national bank- 
ruptcy, or even the failing harvest ? 
When; any one of tliose public cala- 
mities tliat might serve as a pretext 
for public, plunder ? I see none. 1 
look round the horizon, even to the 
extremities of Europe — all is cpiiet. 

I hear your Majesty’s speech pro- 
nouncing that yon arc on friendly 
terms with all nations. 1 see com- 
merce as usual pushing its branches 
through all the channels of enter- 
prise in the world. 1 sec England 
covered daily Avith canals, railways, 
and all the fine inventions that imply 
at once individual capital and public 
spirit. The bounty of Heaven has 
given us the most exuberant harvest 
within memory. And it is at this 
time, Avheii the country is hourly 
congratulated by men in authority 
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on lior increasing strengtli, that we 
are called on to consummate an act 
which could be justified by nothing 
but the worst sufferings of the worst 
timesj which, even in tliosc times, 
could be safely done, only with a 
solemn determination to restore the 
sacred tilings the moment that the 
necessity liad passed by, .and render 
unto (aod the things that are God’s. 
I can see nothing in the natural 
impulses of your Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, to account for an act whicli 
must revolt their feelings as gentle- 
men, regretting the privations of gen- 
tlemen like themselves. I can sec 
nothing hut the one fierce and hitter 
faction which has grown into fatal 
power in the *Stato ; which, contempt- 
ible in its individual members, has 
been suffered to become formidable 
as a mass ; and v/liich now by a sys- 
tem of peimetual scorn of the law, 
I^erpetual deliaiicc of jn iuciplo, and 
perpetual appeal to all the had pas- 
sions, carries tin* rubble with them, 
and Hoods the land with revolution. 

This faction began with Ireland. 
There they found the soil prepared 
by a giddy Government, and a profli- 
gate superstition ; they sowed the 
seeds of bloodshed, and left them to 
the natural care of those sure infiii- 
ences. Tlu‘ crop has duly followed ; 
and Ireiainl, at this hour, presents a 
scene of iTiisgovernment and misery, 
uneqiiailed iu the globe, Tlie sau- 
guiriary despotism of Turkey lias no- 
thing like it; the barbarism of Russia 
is civilized to it. The roving Arabs 
exhibit a more reverent respect for 
life and property. The dweller in 
an Indian forest, or a Tartar wilder- 
ness, is safer in liis house, than the 
Irish landlord, living under the safe- 
guard of the British laws ; and even 
fortified within a circle of British 
bayonets. Tinit faction has been im- 
ported among us. Tiie pilots who 
steered that vessel of ill-omen, are 
now loudest in their remorse, for a 
service, at once the basest, the most 
disastrous, and the most marked by 
retributive justice on their own 
heads, of any act within record. 
They now resist, and point to the 
coming ruin. But they have strip- 
ped themselves of the alliance of all 
honest men, and they declaim to the 
winds. The Cassandras, who part 
with their virtue for their kiiowledge, 
will find that they have purchased 


nothing but prophecies that all men 
disregard ; and that their only dis- 
tinction is to be more conspicuously 
spurned. 

This faction, the representative of 
the ignorance of Ireland, comes over 
with it to confound the wisdom of 
England ; rouses Ireland to madness, 
to make the madness a charge against 
England; covers Ireland with civil 
war, and then bids England turn her 
ear to the sound ; points to the con- 
llagration, lighted by its own hands, 
in a country of superstition, barba- 
rism, and revolt ; and then bids us 
see, in the reddening horizon, the 
example of our “ own funeral pyre.” 
Can it he a question, whether we 
are to resist or to yield ? Are we to 
commit the criminal absurdity of 
protecting ouv civil existence, by 
joining iii a conspiracy against all 
V-ivil right; or attempting to save 
Protestantism in England, by throw- 
inglrishProtestaiilism to be mangled 
and trampled in their advance to na- 
tional ruin ? 

Your Majesty is not ignorant that 
this faction hates you, — hates your 
name, — your principles, — and your 
liouse ; — is stung with the most fu- 
rious malice at your Sovereigiity ; — 
liates you and yours as a Protestant, 
as a j^runswick, ns a man, and as a 
King. 1'hat it lias sworn on its al- 
tars never to rest, until it rooted the 
last branch of the House of Hanover 
out of the Empire ; and that, for this 
purpose, it is resolved to compass 
licaven Jind earth. Tliatit will swear 
to all parties, or betray all ; lick the 
feet of all Ministers, or menace them; 
lean down to the follies of all ga- 
therings of the rabble, or stir their 
passions into '^renzy ; if it can hut 
carry its point — and that point the 
downfall of the, Protestantism of 
England;— and as its preliminary, 
the expulsion of the Protestant line 
from the English throne. That it 
will be totally indifi'erent whether 
this he accomplished by force or 
fraud; and whether its results be to 
send your dynasty across the Chan- 
nel, or through the grave. 

At this moment it is exulting in the 
snare which it had laid for entrap- 
ping your Majesty’s Ministers into 
acts, which, if suffered to succeed, 
it boasts, must strip authority in- 
stantly of its whole strength in Ire- 
land, startle every Protestant in Eng- 
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land, make loyal ,men examine the 
grounds of their attachment to the 


1 hrono, make religious men shrink 
from a cause which seems volun- 
tarily to abandon the path of all that 
they have hitherto lionoured; and 
even, in the most worldly point of 
view, must unsettle every feeling 
that belongs to reliance on ancient 
riglit, ackno wledged property, blame- 
less conduct, and legitimate posses- 
sion. 

The question narrows itself to the 
r»ingio poini of plunder. 1'lie (/hurch 
may be a fit subject of regulation, 
lik(* every tiling else; but regulation 
is for improvement; robbery is for 
weakness, confusion, extinction. This 
is beyond the power of law, for no 
law can authorize injustice, as no 
scheme of improvement can succeed 
by ruin. 1'lic rule is the simplest of 
all principles. Purify as W'c will, 
cut ofl* excrescences, biit do this only 
to return the sap of the tree to tlic 
trunk; — do not lay tJie axe to tJie 
root, A wise legislator, instead of 
beginning Jiis change by the rash ope- 
ration of (‘Xtinguisliing the Irish 
Piuich, woul<i have considered what 
he could do for the increase of 
C/hristiau knowledge among the 
people. ; lie would have tried what 
was to bn done by some more 
fitting distribution. His last expe;- 
dient would be the destruction of 
any thing. He would have consi- 
dered, wlietJier, in a hind, overrun 
by her liideous crimes, and impuri- 
ties, and Popery, it was not a matter 
of Christian wisdom to strengthen 
and inullipl}'^ the outposts of Protest- 
antism ; to fix as many able men, 
with means and ,'iutliority in their 
liands, as lie could find ; for tlie ex- 
press purpose of maintaining the re- 
ligion of truth and loyalty, he would 
discover, in the depth of that Pagan 
darkness, a reason, not for extin- 
guislung his lamps, but for enlarging 
and extending their illumination. 

The State has the power of re- 
forming the Church, but not of de- 
stroying. The rapacity which alien- 
ates the property of the (Church to 
the uses of the State, will be brought 
to a hitter account for its crime. 
This is the testimony of history in 
all lands and all times. 1 shall 
look only to the annals.of England : 
Henry VIII. seized the Church re- 
venues, and divided large portions 
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of them between the Crown and the 
nobles. The Church which he had 
overtlirown was impure. He had 
done a great act of national good in 
its overthrow. But his rapine sullied 
the whole merit of his reform. — 
(h*anmer, and the leading clergy of 
the Protestants, siqiplicated to leave 
for the works of Cod what had been 
consecrated to God. It bad been 
given originally by holy men for 
iioly purposes. Its abuse by monks 
and liomish priests, could not justify 
its alienation from the works of 
mercy, knowledge, and virtue. But 
the courtiers wm-e craving, the mi- 
nisters were worthless, and the King 
was rapa(‘ious. Passion and prodi- 
gality rioted in tlie spoil ; and the 
noblest of all opportunities was 
thrown away, — the op]n)rtunity of 
spreading religious knowledge to 
every corner of the realm. The of- 
fence W'as soon and terribly avenged. 
From J.)I3 to 1.047, Henry had con- 
tinued his system of confiscation. 
Yet it was not total. He had given 
up a part of his plunder, from time 
to time, for the uses of the purilied 
Chundi ; he had even established six 
new Bishoprics ; ad<led Deaneriesand 
(Chapters to eight already existing ; 
endowed Professorships in both the 
l^iiiversities ; and erected Christ’s 
C’hurch and IViuity Colleges in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. But he had 
alienated a vast portion; his nobles 
had grown rich by the poverty of 
tlie ('hurch. Tiie same system was 
pursiuKl under the Protector So- 
merset, in the minority of iCdward 
VI. Somerset JiimseU seized on a 
Deanery, nith four Prebeiidnl stalls. 
In the punishment began. 

TS^ations must be^ piiiiisbed in this 
world, for they have no future. Tho 
Reformation was suddenly stopped. 
The whole career of vigour, personal 
freedom, and public prosperity, to 
which every man in England looked 
forward, was covered with clouds. 
The tires of persecution, which seem- 
ed to have been extinguished for 
ever, w'^erc suddenly lighted. The 
old religion returned in ferocious 
triumph ; every step that it trode, vyas 
in the heart’ s-bloml of Eiiglaiid. Nine 
tliousand of the clergy ivere deprived 
of their benefices; eleven bishops 
were degraded ; crowds of the most 
learned men of England were driven 
into exile ; tind, by Lord Clarendon’s 
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account, nearly elglit hundred peo- 
])le, of all ranks and professions, suf- 
fered martyrdom. The Reformat^ n 
was thus vitiated by the ei lines of its 
founder, and the participalion of his 
people. Its career from tliat hour 
was a struggle for lli ty years. The 
poverty of the Church (lcpriv<‘d it of 
the power of lieiiig a public, benefac- 
tor. Induration languished. The 
])eople, left by th(3 scanty revenues 
of the Church to tlie chance liberality 
of the country, lost the knowledge 
which tlie Church would liave re- 
joiced to give, had it been enabled to 
more tlian exist. Jilven tlie ])riiicely 
spirit of Elizabeth was forced to seek 
ill severity an expedient against the 
evils that followed the confiscation 
of the ('hurcli Estates and the b^sta- 
blishment. Instead of being tlie great 
support of tlic ]>oor, the foundm* of 
hospitals, tlie inunilicent mother of 
the wliole system of national charily 
was strickeii into pauperism. 

The punishment was not yet com- 
plete. Out of the pauperism of the 
Church grew Puritanism, ’^fhe Es- 
tablisjied^ <^l<^rgy, ground to the dust 
l) 3 ''tlie difficulties of life, were unable 
to overthrow this new and violent 
incursion, alike on the Church and 
the Oovernment, and the new repub- 
licanism of religion prevailed. If 
the ancient revenues had been left, 
England, three hundred years ago, 
would liave been the most learned, 
intelligent, and powerful nation that 
the earth has seen. The ('hurch 
would have planted a college in every 
county, would have endowed found- 
ations for the supjiort of learning 
in its earlier stages, and have made 
provision for the continued sujiport 
of those learned men, who have been 
for the last three hundred years 
driven to perish in obscurer lieai't- 
lireaking labours for their daily 
bread. Germany' at this hour owes 
almost the entire of her literary dis- 
tiiictiuns to those numerous little 
annuities and provisions attached to 
Iter courts and cathedrals for learn- 
ed men; provisions totally Avanling 
in England, except in the Fellowships 
of her (Colleges, scanty and fe.w as 
they are. The Establishment, unde- 
spoiled, would have built a ]iiace of 
worship in every parish, with a resi- 
dence whidi would ensure tlie pre- 
sence of a clergyman. All that is 
evil in pluralities would have been 


at an end, for pluvjalities have provvn 
out of the want of habitation for the 
clergy, i lie people would not have 
had to traverse miles across the 
country to find a place of worship, 
or not worship at all. They would 
have had a church at their doors. 
Wo should not have seen an Esta- 
blishment, in wliich three-fourths of 
the clergy are little tibovo the pea- 
sants round them, or four thousand 
livings under a hundred pounds a- 
year, with deductions for taxes and 
fees, diminishing even tiiat pittance 
by a fourth. We should not see a 
crowd of tlie orphans of those gen- 
tlemen daily driven to find their 
common education in jmblic chari- 
ties, and scattered through the most 
obscure and menial employments of 
the most obscure trades, instead of 
emulating the attainments of the class 
in which they were born, and giving 
the coiitribuiion ol* their hereditary 
learning and piety to the nation. 

'riie Puritans appealeil to the po- 
pular passions. The King, in his 
extremity, appealed to the Esta- 
blished clergy. They were loyal, 
but they were now powerless. As 
IVIary bad been raised to scourge the 
Reformation, Cromwell was raised 
to crush the tlirone. 

In all lands, the confiscator has 
been puni shell. The scourge may 
liave been laid on by difierent hands, 
luit the blood has alike followed the 
blow. Fifty years ago, Joseph the Se- 
cond of Austria confiscated the lands 
of some of the monasteries in the 
Austrian Netherlands ; the revenues 
were applied to the service of the 
state. The inoiicasteries may have 
been useless, indolent, or even im- 
pure, but their wealth was not cri- 
minal ; and its first and last designa- 
tion should have been to the service 
of Heaven, by giving knowledge and 
teaching virtue. It went to clerks^ 
and secretaries, to squadrons of 
horse, and battalions of infantry. The 
crime was iiistaiitly smitten. Politi- 
cians, in their shovts'%htcdness, can 
see nothing but what lies on the 
ground at their feet. To other men, 
the Heaven is spread above their 
heads, and they see in its signs the 
shapes of vengeance for the guilt of 
men. A furious insurrection arose 
ill tlie Netherlands ; not a monkish 
tumult for monkish injuries, but a 
Jacobin determination to abjure all 
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:iutliorit 5 % The Kixiporor found liiiii- 
bc)f suddenly plunged into war, and 
war with liis own subjects, whose 
victory and defeat wore Pt[ually and 
Jiourly draining tlie national blood. 
I3ut a new enemy soon rushed into 
the field. Republican France threw 
lier sword into the scale; and the 
Netherlands, the appanage of Austria 
for almost three tMuituries, were cut 
away from her for ever. 

Another rneinorablo. instance stands 
before the eyes of Ftirope, to t(‘ach 
lier sovereigns wisdom. The first 
act of the French Revolution was to 
seize u])on th (3 property of the 
C'hurch. Are we to iollow her ex- 
ample, at the risk of her punish- 
immt V Is England prepared to un- 
dergo the long agonies of France? 
Are her nobles ready for exile, her 
people for li(‘r chains and the. con- 
hcri[)tion ; lier palaces for the revel- 
ry of luu* Mob, and her Churches for 
the pollutions of Jacobinism? The 
form of her vengeance may be dif- 
fenmt, but justice will not sleei>, 
and if Thigland lay but a finger on 
the coiis(u*rated jirope.rty, heavy will 
be her visitation, and the heavier for 
jjer warning, for lier experience, and 
fin* her consciousness of the guilt of 
the sacrilege. If the Irish Chureli is 
given over to the plunder of its ene- 
Hiies, the punishment will come, and 
woe h(? to the nation that abets the 
gniit and shares the spoil. 

The history of the Reformation in 
Ireland is full of the same moral. It 
shows us the noblest effort ever 
made to introduce light and religion 
into the body of a nation frustrated 
by the spirit of spoil. It shows us 
the punishment intlicted in retribu- 
tion, and it assigns the cause why 
Ireland lias been for the last three 
eenturies a source of toil, anxiety, 
waste, and weakness to England, if 
she is not tinally destined to be lier 
ruin. The Ridormation fixed its foot 
in Ireland about nine years before 
the death of Henry the b^ighth. It 
made Avay rapidly through the coun- 
try. The Romisli superstitions dis- 
appeared before it. The power of 
the Pope was trampled under its 
step. It went on like the original 
revelation, strong in its simplicity, 
more liighly^ adorned in its naked- 
ness than the pompous and embroi- 
dered superstition that it came to 
displace or to purify. It went on 
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with the iiattou following in its train, 
till it took possession of the temple, 
and signalized at once its spirit and 
its power, by driving out the money- 
changers, the old hereditary mono- 
poly that had used holiness only as 
a cover for usurpation. The liousc 
of God was a den of thieves no more. 
A few years would have spread the 
Reformation from end to end of the 
island, but its progrovss was suddenly 
stopped by royal rapacity. TJie king 
laid liis hands on the revenues of the 
(•hurch. Henry bad a right to over- 
throw the Romish hierarchy as a 
corruption of religion ; he had no 
right to alienate its property from 
the service of all religion. Tlie Ro- 
niisli ])ricsthoud had been corrupt 
stewards, and they deserved to be 
stripped of their stewardship. But 
the guilt of the servants could not 
criminate the estate. It was given 
for the juirposos of God, it liad hecii 
abused to llio purposes of the priest; 
aud now, instead of biding restored to 
its original sacredness, it was abused 
to the pur])()ses of the king. The 
rapacity whiidi had broken short the 
strengtii of the Reformation in Eng- 
land proceeded the greater lengths 
of power, safe from public scrutiny, 
in an island little regardeil by the 
1‘higlish Parliaments or people. One- 
half of the entire revenue of the con- 
verted Church was seized. The 
crown covfi.scatnl to its own use, or 
that of its d(‘pciidents, five hun- 
dred and sixty- two rectories, with 
oiuVhundred and ifighteeu additional 
parishes, in all, sir htnulrcd ami 
c\<jhtg parishes ! TJie great nobles, 
their relatives, every in?ln wiio com- 
manded iiifineiice with tlie (jovern- 
nieiit, rushed to this general distri- 
bution of sacrilege. The tithes, alien- 
ated to laymen, amounted to three 
hundred thousand pounds a-ycur I 
But rapacity did not slop here. A 
fresh seizure was made of the glebe 
lands. Tliey were still able to fur- 
nish a meal for those wdiolesale de- 
vourers. Tliey seized upon/oe/r/c <??2 
hundred and eighty glebes ! A curse 
fell instantly upon the transaction. 
The Reformation sinldenly stopped 
— it was all but strangled in the 
birth. The Protestant <*lcrg3% tlie 
stronghold of English allegiance, de- 
cayed out of the land, or struggled 
for a meagre and failing subsistence. 
The churches fell into ruin ; vast di^- 
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tricts were left without education^ 
without protection, without a know- 
ledge of the Rimplest rudiments of 
religion. English feelings died ,* fu- 
rious animoKities rose up in their 
place. The iMiglish language was 
again superseded by the dialect of 
the coniiiry. 'Hie Romish supersti- 
tions again Itooded the land, pervert- 
ing all its admirable powers into the 
rfiat(M’ials of national ruin ; degrading 
its courage into ferocitj^ its feelings 
into savage revenge; Us allcgianco 
into a wild clansiiip of 1)1 ood and 
plunder; its ability into tlie subtle- 
ties and stratagems of obscure, but 
perpetual and sanguinary rebellion, 
d'he whole tempest fell upon tlic 
unhappy victims of royal rapacity 
with a weight of ruin unexampled in 
the recortls of Europe. The Refor- 
mation, liie cause oi triiili and Ihig- 
huid, perislied under the knife. Mas- 
sacre was the retribution on the Go- 
vernrru’ut and tlu^ nation, which had 
rioted in tlu^ spoils of the Gliurch of 
Ireland. The immediate sulfercrs 
wen* the Protestants of Ireland ; but 
the blow fell deepest upon Ihigland. 
Tlie pangs of tlie murdered were 
soon done. Rut the lasting ven- 
giiance was on that Government, and 
that (a)uiilry to which Ireland, from 
that hi »nr to tiiis, Jias been a source 
of rc'siless anxiety; a refuge for 
every desperate principle, the fort- 
ress of a religion hostile to lier be- 
lief, and to her Jillogiance ; a port for 
tin* sails of every enemy ; an open 
province for tin* career of every 
lienee passion an<l envenomed con- 
spiracy; disafl’ection growing with 
its growth, until we reckon the le- 
vies of rebellion by millions, and 
Jiear from two thousand darkenc'd 
altars the cry of “ Down with Eng- 
land r 

Or let us look to a single instance 
in tills long liistory of wretchedness, 
the results of a single crime ; a single 
feature in the physiognomy where all 
is convulsion. In the middle of the 
last century, the Irish Parliament 
committed a new act of spoliation in 
the Irish Church. In the lapse of 
years the chief part of the land had 
fallen into pasture. The great land- 
holders now determined to seixe up- 
on the tithes of this pasture, thus 
cWu ^ing the impovcrislied clergy of 
the whole of that portion of 
their iatome> paid by the nobles and 


gentry of the land. Their argument 
tor this atrocious robbery was the 
argument which we hear at this hour. 

The clergy are few ; the country is 
naked of religious teachers ; the 
Churches are in ruins ; and therefore 
we must despoil.’* It was in vain 
urged U])on the legislature, tliat the 
remedy for the national evils was not 
to despoil, but to restore. To build 
Churches, to enable the churchmen 
to reside ; to give back the sacred 
property, without which, knowledge, 
loyalty, and religion must perish. 
'J'hese were tlie arguments of triitli 
and sound policy. The arguments 
of power and peculation wore might- 
ier, and they prevailed. The unresist- 
ing church was plundered. An act of 
Parliament declared that the “ tithe 
of agistment” was claimable no long- 
er, and, with that last contemptuous 
violation of right, which ackiio wledges 
that it acts in scorn of law, Parlia- 
ment actually prohibited all Barris- 
ters from pleading in any a<‘tioa for 
the tithe of pasture land. Thus the 
Church was not sinijily robbed, but 
commanded to abstain from exclaim- 
ing against the robbery; not simply 
stripped of its cliief possession, but 
laid under ban for seeking the com- 
mon defence of tlie beggar against 
Ills injuror. 

But let us look to the sequel. The 
("hiirch was unresisting, and the act 
}iad its full sweep. The great laiid- 
bolders in Parliament rejoiced in 
their plunder of a feeble opponent. 
But tliey soon liad another enemy to 
deal with. A furious peasant insur- 
rection arose in those pasture provin- 
ces. The lives and properties of the 
landlords were suddenly at the mercy 
of the pike and the firebrand. White- 
hoy ism, the concentration of the re- 
venge, the avarice, the riot, and the 
superstition of the multitude, tore 
and ravaged the whole south of Ire- 
land. The clergy suffered in the 
common war against all property. 
But the national devastation amount- 
ed to millions in money, and more 
than millions in the check of com- 
merce and civilisation, in the renew- 
ed barbarism of the popular mind, in 
the degradation of the national cha- 
racter, and the utter disgrace of go- 
vernment. This insurrection lasted 
fifty years I Nominally a war against 
tithes, it was a furious revolt against 
all law> for the plunder of all pro- 
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perty. During this fatal period, Ire- 
land was held in perpetual terror. 
All the activity of a repentant legis- 
lature was useless against a form of 

hOvStility that perpetually defied its 
grasp j that Avas visibli» only in its 
liavoc ; that made its voice heard on- 
ly in the arteries of the country 
whicli it convuLsed and tore. Law 
followed it, marking every step witli 
blood — but followed it, only to see 
fresh ravages starting up hourly in 
its track. Armies folloAved it, ami 
they might as well have chased the 
chmds OH tin? ridges of the hills, 
wliere the peasant avengers <if a 
cause, of whicdi they knew nothing, 
stood scoffing at the Jiopeb'ssiiess of 
pursuit. IMisery ovei spread the most 
fertile portion of Ireland. The prison- 
ships were freiglited with the Insur- 
gents; the jails were crowded, the 
scallbld groaned ; but tlie Insurgency 
was not put down. It even spread 
under tlie pressure oi* government. 
Trom the south, it (lowed into the 
centre and the north of Ireland. 
IJaiiditti, under \ 4 jrious names, car- 
rii'd fire and sword liiroiigli the 
e>tatesofthe nobles, until the time was 
ripe lor tlui catastrophe. A new ma- 
teriid was then thrown in to rouse the 
popular cond>ustion to a djum'. Tlie 
i^'i encli Uevobition wasthefuimmoner 
of the neav sphit of evil. Political folly 
and aiheisttury \ver(‘lluTighlnzingin- 
tc the ln*ap whi<*iihad beeiismouhlei’- 
ing for fifty years. The ])easaut pas- 
sions were roused liy French ]vuti- 
sanship. The hatred of tlie ('hurch 
and the. landlord were swelled into 
hatred of all that ])ore the name of 
authority. A repuldican Directory 
was now arrayed against tlic 
(hown. A rebel army stood in tlie 
field against the King’s troops; bat- 
tles were fought, towns were sack- 
ed, prisom?rs burned (dire, five pro- 
vinc(*8 were desolated, a million of 
money was wasted in the suppres- 
sion of tlie rebellion; the banish- 
ment of multitudes, the utter im- 
poverishment of multitudes; and the 
bones of tC7i thousand of tlie unfor- 
tunate peasantry mingled with those 
of many a gallant soldier of the King’s 
troops, bleaching on fields of obscure 
])ut bloody encounters, were the con- 
summation of an act of Gov^ernment, 
that, like its predecessor a century 
before, began in rapine and was 
punished in massacre. 
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But the enemies of the Church 
and of your Majesty have pronoun-. 
ced that an Establishment, above 
beggar}’’, is injurious to nations, and 
b'OBtile to Religion. The argument is 
the logic of party for the purposes 
of gain, — against nature, against liis- 
tory, — the perversion of fact for 
the perversion of the understand- 
ing, — a vulgar and insolent so- 
pliism. It confounds the superfluity 
of the individual with the opulence 
of tlie whole; finds the virtues of 
the (,1iurch guilty of tlie vices of the 
priest, and brands with the same ac- 
cusation tlie piety of the altar and the 
luxury of the servant who defrauds 
the aliar. 

But by whom was founded tlie 
most magnificent I'stabUshinent that 
tbo world baa ever seen ? By Avliotn 
was that worship ordained, to which 
every indiridual of the nation, or of 
tlie blood of the nation, far or near, 
gave liis yearly tribute*; — to Avhosc 
service a twelfth tribe of tlie nation 
was devoted, wu'th more than a U*nth 
pari of tin* whole inromr ol* the landr* 
riit* .lowish Establishment was the 
express woik of inspiration, thci olT- 
s])ring, not of the fears and vanities 
of kings or priests, but of the direct 
command of the (’reator. But the 
projiortiou is stronger still. The 
tribe of Levi, to Aviiich was appro- 
priated, by tin* Divine command, a 
lentil of the wlnde produce of Ju- 
dea, — animrds of jnisture, corn, oil, 
wine, and fruits, — was not even a 
twelfth part of the population. In 
the most po])ulous period of the 
Jewish government, under its Kings, 
the maies of the Tribe, from thirty 
years old, were calculated at no more 
than thirty-eight thousand, in a po- 
])u]atioii of about six millions ; or, 
allowing for women, children, and 
the aged, scarcely a fortiiith of the 
mule population of Israel. The 
priests, a class clioseu from among 
the Levites, and siiaring in their in- 
come, received, in addition, offerings 
of first fruits, and contributions "of 
other provision for their peculiar use. 
And of this no part was given for 
tlie poor, an additional titlie of tin; 
produce of the Jaml being allotted 
for their subsistence. TJiirty-eight 
thousand men devoted to tlie temple 
service in a population not the third 
of Great Britain. And by whom was 
this appointed? The same autho- 
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rity winch has given Revelation to 
man. 

The outcry now is against Tithes. 
They are declaimed against by all 
the orators of the clubs, as a public 
plunder. Tliey are written against 
by ail the political economists, those 
])iiilo.soph(*r.s of confusion, and pro- 
nounced to be, by the very nature of 
ihiiigH, ruinous to the growth of pro- 
perly, and especially fatal to agri- 
ciiltfjre. Hut by wliat jiiithority was 
th(! whole income of the Jewish na- 
tion ]daced under tithe ? Was it by 
an authority ignorant of the working 
of its own principles, or desirous to 
break down the nation which it had 
rescued V While we are told that 
tithe is the very bane of all industiy, 
till* ntler enemy of all improvement, 
especially in tliii culti\alion of the. 
ground; what are the facts? Hie 
whole projierty of Judea was agri- 
cultural. She had neither mines nor 
iiuiimfactures of any moment, nei- 
ther colony nor commerce of any 
extent. Y'<*t it was on this agricul- 
tural country that a universal st/s- 
Ivm of tithe was laid, and laid by 
the command of that Power which 
supremely willed the happiness of 
the Lninl ; which, knowing what was 
>vorst and best for the nation, enact* 
ed a system of l outributioii to its 
church, more extensive, unremitted, 
and munilicent, than ever was seen 
on bhirth, before, or since, and which 
exhibited thc! soundness of the prin- 
ciple, and the, safely of the measure, 
in the most singular productiveness 
and splendid luxuriance of a soil 
owing so little to nature, that it owed 
nearly all to industry. 

Such is the true an8W(?r to the half- 
witted oratory of the popular de- 
claimer, and to the solemn ignorance 
of the dreaming philosoplier. The 
lirst example of a chureh was by 
the express will of the Deity, de- 
clared amid thc thunderings and 
lightnings of Sinai. That Vhurch 
was appointed an Established Churchy 
St great Religious institute, con- 
joined with tlie Government of thc 
'state, each sustaining and in.lucn- 
cingthe oth<»r ; the Churcli consecra- 
ting the State, the .'•^tate deleiiding 
the civil rights of the Church. That 
Established Churcli was appointed to 
derive^ its support from tithes, and 
thos|ii|*lithes were laid exclu.sive]y 
upoit the produce of the soil. Can 


demon.stratioii go further? or can it 
be possilile to doubt that the Great 
Author of this code was not master 
of resources innumerable for the 
support of bis worship, without this 
system, if it had been injurious in 
its nature ? Or is it a contradiction 
to the nature of things, that, under 
tlie most exact and universal system 
of tithe ever seen, Judea was, for 
three hundred years, the liappicst 
country of the earth ; that her hills 
and valleys were a proverb for abun- 
dance ; and that it was not till she 
lield back her hand from the sup- 
port of her national church, and 
shared its pr«)pprty witli the wor- 
ship of the heathen, that she felt the 
first symptom of national downfall. 

The British clergy do not claim 
their property in right of the Jewish 
code. They claim it on the same 
right hy which the King of England 
sits on liis throne — the law, and 
by possession older than the sanc- 
tion of any lay projierty in bhigland, 
or in Europe. In jioint of right, they 
separate themselves altogetlier from 
any fancied inheritance of the pri\i- 
leges of the Jewish church. But they 
appeal to thc history of tliJit church, 
as unanswu‘rable proof, that the 
system on whicli they depend is nei- 
ther hostile to nature, nor injurious 
to man ; they a])peal to its origin, as 
the appointment of the. Divine Wis- 
dom, and to its results, as tlie evi- 
dence that it is consistent with the 
w'ellbeing of industry, the comforts 
of the people, and the wealth of na- 
tions, 

Vour Majesty’s (Jorouation Oath 
is your aiiswu'r, and the answ’er of 
the Church, to all wiio demand that 
you should sanction the general spoil. 
Vou liave sw'orn to the nation that 
you will preserve all rights and pri- 
vileges of the Church as by law esta- 
blished. Your Majesty’s enemies 
call on you to rob the (’hurch which 
you have sw^orn to defend, and tell 
you that this robbery is accord- 
ing to law. They have the audacity 
to tell you, in deliaiice of the com- 
mon meaning of the English tongue, 
that ])rotection implies the power, 
and the power implies thc right of 
plunder. With the pistol of the high- 
wayman at the breast, such language 
might be heard, and must be com- 
plied with. But for such theory, and 
such practice, the law'yer of the high- 
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way would be haoged. Are we to 
be told, that “as established bylaw,** 
leaves an opening for all changes to 
be made by the Legislature ? And 
must not this miserable ])erver8ion 
of trutli and reason be answered by 
the question— Does sin oath to pre- 
serve niesin a permission to break 
down ? Wsis this the intention of the 
framers of tlie oath ? 

But to come still closer to the 
]K)int. Was it the lielief of any man, 
among the thousands who rejoiced 
in seeing a constitutioiuil King take 
the great constitutional pledge, and 
bind himself, by all his liopes here 
and hereafter, to fidelity to the peo- 
ple, their rights, and institutions V — 
Or was it the bi'lief of any of those 
high functionaries who administered 
the oath, that lht»y Avere tlieii dicta- 
ting a formula for thi^ seizure of the 
revenues the Irish (Miurch, to the 
amount of nearly one half of Jier total 
revenues V that they wen^ then dis- 
carding one half of her Bisfiops, and 
filially and for ever confiscating th(^ 
Avliole of the lauds appointed for the 
Kupjiort of the whole l!l[)iscopul or- 
der of Ircdand V — TJiat your IMajesty 
took the (’oronalion Oath in perfect 
sincerity, I une(tui vocally bidieve. 
That you never even eoiilemplated 
the possibility of the sweeping ein- 
b(‘zzlement now urged upon you by 
your enemies, I as uneijuivocally be- 
lieve; and t’nat, if it had been tiro- 
posed to you in that solemn hour, 
when you pledged yourself to the 
utmost defence of every privilege of 
the Constitution, and, by especial 
name, of the pi ivileg(»s of the (church 
of the Empire, you would fiave spurn- 
ed the proposer with the astonish- 
ment natural to a man of honour and 
integrity, insulted by a proposal of 
the deepest injury to his conscience. 

Let tlie phrase, “ as by law esta- 
blished,’* once be sufl’ered to imply, 
“ as by the will” of e.very predomi- 
nant party, and every change of opi- 
nion in the Legislature, and the whole 
frame of society is unhinged. What 
contract can stand, if its firmness de- 
pends on the vote of a popular as- 
sembly I? Wliat pledge between man 
and man — what between King and 
people ? The throne is “^established 
oy law;” a vote of the House j>f 
('onimons may declare the throne 
useless, as it has declared in times 
covered with blood. Are we to be 
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told, that the extinction of the Bri- 
tish throne Avas contenqilated in the 
phrase, “ as established by law V'* If 
ibis could be the case, Ave ought to 
shape our language to the fact' Let 
the oath of allegiance be subject to 
this construction, and it may be the 
pretext for rebellion to-morrow. Let 
its sacred promise of fidelity to tin? 
King be open to tlio colouring Avhicli 
may be thrown on it by the vote of 
a popular body, and the oath may he 
conspiracy, or nothing. But wliat 
man ever heard of a contingent oath 
of allegiance, or allow4*<l the obliga- 
tion contracted to bis King in the 
pres(‘m‘e of Clod, to be dissol\4‘d at 
the 4-aprice of any assembly, Avhile, 
the King is true, to his bond V But 
no chicane of language can make a 
pledge to preserve tin', (ihurch in all 
her rights, aecording to laAV, imply a 
possibility of (‘.very kind of Avrong, 
“ according to law,” tln^ seizure of 
lialf her income, “ according to laAV.” 
Push the princi{d(» to its natural 
b'ligtii, and tln^ oath to the preserva- 
tion of the (/Imrch will cover her 
total <lestru(*tioii ; for tlu' riglil. is as 
much \iohted in the half as in the 
whole. C'liange may In' made, but 
it must be for improv (*meut. The 
plunder of half the r(*veiiues of the 
Cliurcli cannot he for improvement; 
and it Is therefore', totally iinhden- 
sihU*. Revenues, under cover of tin' 
phrase, “ according to law,” might 
be distorted into the justirn*ation of 
the wildest caprice of rabbh' folly, 
or the. Iilacke.st di'ed of rabble crime, 
(.’liarles I. died by a vote of tlie 
Legisliiture — Louis X\'l. died by a 
vote of the [.egislatiire. Tluit co- 
veriijg of all iniipiity, in tlie inoutlis 
of the lOnglish Roundhead and the 
French Jacobin, “ according to law,** 
wrapjied the regicide. But the com- 
mon indignation of mankind refused 
to sufl'er this insult to its reason — 
stripped the robe from his forehead, 
and sent him branded to Ids grave. 

But what is tlie actual state of the 
Irish C.'hurch V As if for the express 
purpose of proving the utter base- 
ness of the cry of Reform, where the 
voice is the voice of rapine, the Irisli 
Church never was so free from all 
stain of inefficiency as at this Lour. 
Never was there a holier spii it of 
energy infused through its entire 
system — never a more vigorous pro- 
secution of all the object's that mako 
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a Church a blessing to a people. Exr 
tensive charities— unwearied efiForts 
for education— the general erection 
of churches, schoolhouses, and hos- 
pitals— an extraordinary diffusion of 

religious and moral intluerice through- 
out the whole portion ol the country 
where the Protestant <‘lergy are not 
yet put out of the protection of the 
law. 

The state of the Irish Church forms 
one of the most curious fragments of 
cci leHiastical Jiistory in later times, 
buriiigthc whole of the last century 
it laboured under the double burden 
of extreme poverty and English po- 
litics. The benefices, poor as they 
were, almost totally passed into tlie 
possession of individuals wlioscchief 
merits were their counexions. Par- 
liament and the country were go- 
verned by patronage ; the inevitable 
conse<iuenco of a separate legisla- 
ture, incapable of being controlled, 
but willing to be corrupted. Thus 
the Church, fast beggared, was next 
disgraced* The ciiurchtuaii, first 
tile creature of patronage, was next 
consigned to poverty, and coming 
without the zeal which alone could 
have rendered even opulence effect- 
ive, was fixed in a penury wliich 
must have reduced all zeal to empty 
wishes. The union of the Legisla- 
tures in the year 1800 produced a 
sudden and surprising change. The 
burden of Parliamentary patronage 
was taken off the Church, and it ra- 
])idly acquired the port and vigour 
of its original freedom. Character 
took the place of connexion, mid a 
race of active, intelligent, and Scrips 
lur.al labourers in their saertid func- 
tion superseded Uie ancient encum- 
brances of the Establishment, That 
those men had ever hung heavy upon 
the character of the Church was the 
fault, not of the Establishment, but 
of the Parliament which demanded 
tlie patronage, and of tlie Cabinet 
which stooped to the purchase. Its 
poverty continued, or was but slight- 
ly and partially diminished. But 
from Avbai that Church has done un- 
der all its narrowness of income, 
we may estimate what would Jmve 
been the extent of its services with 
means ade<piate to its /cal. By au- 
thentic reports, furnished in the years 
] 800 and 1803, it was proved, that of 
the wliole population of Ireland, not 
one-third bad bitherto been taught 


even to read. The schoolmasters 
were peasants, wandering from vil- 
lage to village, keeping school in the 
first barn they came to ; and, in ge- 
neral, doing much more evil than 
good by their itinerancy. They were 
tho chief disseminators of rebellion 
among the people, the scribblers of 
threatening letters and seditious 
songs, and, in many instances, the se- 
cretaries and emissaries of associa- 
tions of direct treason. The Scrip- 
tures were almost totally unknown, 
even when they were not suppressed 
by that fatal religious mandate, v/hicli 
has for ages exercised so unrclaxing a 
tyranny over the mind of the lower 
Irisli population. A few years before 
this period, a Protestant society, enti- 
tled “ The Association for discounte- 
nancing A ice, and promoting Religion 
and Virtue,** had commenced its la- 
bours. Its first resolution was, “ To 
make effectual provision that no ca- 
bin, or house in tlie whole kingdom in 
whi(‘h there is a single person who can 
read, sliall li\c destitute of the Holy 
Scriptures.’* In tlie spirit of tins 
wise, )>hilanthropic, and hallowed 
determination, the members irnme.- 
diately commenced their plan. Their 
objects were declared to be, 1 , The 
distribution of the Scriptures at re- 
duced prices. "J. The establishment 
of schools ill the more uniustructed 
districtvS. 3. The donation of pre- 
miums for good conduct ami activity 
to the country schoolmaslers. 4. The 
establisliment of a seminary for 
schoolmasters and parish clerks. 
The enforcing the stricter observance 
of the Lord’s day. (i. The translation 
of the Scriptures into the Irish lan- 
guage. 7. A house of reform for 
the criminal poor. 8. The institu- 
tion of Sunday schools. 9, The dis- 
tribution of tiaets having no contro- 
versial tendency. 10. The establish- 
ment of spinning schools. 11. Cata- 
chetical examinations of the cliild- 
ren throughout Ireland in tlie Scrip- 
tures. 

This noble design was carried into 
rapiil and vigorous execution. It 
compveliemlcd the whole remedial 
extent of Christian charity. It was 
the. first great invasion of the realm 
of barbarism, superstition, and igno- 
rance in Ireland; and the banners 
that it planted within the empire of 
darkness have never retrograded. 
This Association numbered among 
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its most zealous members, and most 
active agents, tbe body of the Irish 
clergy. Before thirty years had pass- 
ed, it had in its superintendence and 
connexion schools containing up« 
wards of thirty thousand children! 
But this was not all. The Sunday 
schools had been formed by tiie Pro- 
testant clergy. Four years ago, the 
number of children attending them 
was nearly two hundred thousand ! 
The numbers in the schools con- 
nected with the Kildare Place So- 
ciety were upwards of one hundred 
thousand! In those groat works of 
national renovation many [>ious lay- 
men took a strong interest; hut the 
chief guidance, tlie suslaiiiing Bpirit, 
and the general origin, was with the 
clergy of the feeble and impoverish- 
ed Church of Ireland. 

I'he labours of the clergy in the 
general sujiply of the means of pub- 
lic worship, and of religious teach- 
ing, were on a scale whicli deserves 
tlie admiration of all wlio knew the 
dilHculties under \viii<‘li these eilcets 
were accornjilislied. One direct re- 
sult of the early poverty of the Irish 
Establishment was the paucity of 
th(‘, clergy. In tbe reign of ('h‘orge 
the First, the average miniber of be- 
iieticod clergy in each diocese vvas 
])ut twenty-four.'- In 17*i(), there 
Wiii e hut one hundred and forty-ono 
glebe-houses. In J80(), there were 
l)ut after nearly a century, Avitli 
a resident Parliament, and a consi- 
derable increase in the trade and 
general wealth of the country. 

But in 18-JO the number of glebe- 
houses were increased by 470 ! ma- 
king, ill the wlioh*, 708. In tin? ten 
years to 1829, -JoO glebe-houses in 
addition had been built. In the same 
period JOO churches liad been built. 
The number of resident beneficed 
clergy in <1800, were 090, with /lOO 
curates. In 1830, tin; nurnh<*r of 
residents was nearly doubled, it 
amounting to upwards of 1-200, with 
about 7 j 0 curates, making, in the 
whole, nearly 2000 clergy of the I’N- 
tahlished Church. And this is the 
Church, thus labouring to spread 
good througli its country, and actu- 
ally laying on it every hour the 
foundations of English connexion 
and loyalty, at the same time with 
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religious knowledge, that it is pro- 
posed to meet with a tax of L.70,000 
a-year, on an income (at the very 
largest estimate) of 1^.300,000; un 
impost of upwards of a sixth of the 
gross income of the clergy, suppo- 
sing that income to he paid regularly 
and in full. It is even declared, that 
this tax, with the rates previously 
laid on, would amount to forty- two 
percent. In addition to this injury, the 
bishop's lands are to he totally alien- 
ated from all tlie uses of religion, 
charity, manly liuualure, lilting hos- 
pitality, and the general adornment, 
proUu'tion, and ))(tpnlar acceptance 
of tlie Church. Again, W(‘ dmnaud, 
what state necessity exists tor this 
spoliation ? Is the nation invaded *r is 
the nation bankrupt V lias the EegiH- 
lalure any stronger ground for tliis 
nioiistrotis act, tiian the ground of 
the National (Convention of France, 
that the plunder is eonvonient, ami 
that tJie cotivenieuce iustities the 
seizure r 

But the orators tell us of “ bloat- 
<»d bisho})8’^ and luMirious ch*rgy- 
nien. If men, unsnitetl to their runc- 
tioHM, an* suflered to possess the high 
stations of the Church, the patron- 
age of llie bishops is in the hands t»f 
tiie Crown; let tin* next choii'e l><». 
more carefully looked to ; let men of 
virtue and learning be a])])oinled, 
and th (5 evil is at an (‘tid. But are 
we to he told that Ihotestantism 
ought to be reduced in Indand, on 
areouiit of the Popisli inajority. 
Tills ift tlie great argument ior ca- 
‘ihiering the Irish clergy I This, which 
sliould be tlio great arguimuit for iu- 
ereasing their iiuinbers, ibr increa- 
hiiig tlieir means, f or protecting tludr 
etforls to Bpn?ad the (jospel ! The 
country is overrun with superstition, 
therefore extinguish knowledge ; — it 
is weighed down willi barbarian ])re- 
jiiciiees against the govern m(‘iit, <*ou- 
stitution, and religion of England, 
therefore eeas(* from all attempt'^ to 
ligJiten the yoke. The laml is daik, 
therefore extinguish the light in your 
hand. Or, are wo to be told, tliat the 
religion of the majority should hi? 
Bubmitled to, whatever it may be / 
Then let us pronouiiee that all al- 
teinjits to convert the lieatlicJi are 
criminal,—- that we should not dc- 
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sire to plant Chrisiiaiiity in Hiiidos- 

tan, while we are outnumbered by 
the millions of Mussulmans and ido* 
latei'B, — that we sliould not send the 
Bible to the Afri<!an or the South Sea 
islander. On this principle, Europe 
should have l)eeii left to this lioiir 
worshipping I'lior and Woden. ^ On 
this absurd arnl criminal principle, 
Christianity shouhl never have step- 
ped beyond the hoiindaries of Pa- 
lestine. 

I'Jiere is one argument more — the 
argument, not of logic, but of intimi- 
dation, indolence, and fcilly. The 
measure will be carried whetlier we 
like it or not, therefore let us yield. 
The tide is pronounced to be irre- 
aifttihle, then let us give up oar and 
rudder, and go with the stream. 
What is this hut the argument in a 
circle ? 'Ihey first take the irresi**ii- 
bility for granted, and tlien ground 
their result upon it, as if it were 
solid as a rock. 'Ihey fabricate their 
own premiscH, and thou coiinsel us 
to abide by their conclusion. Vet 
what is this but an appeal to the 
baser j)ortion of our nature, not to 
our uiiderstanding, but to our fears. 
On such a ])rinciple, what limit could 
beset to the justification of guilt? 
The robbery will be done, wlietlier 
we join in it or not, tberefore let us 
be accomplices. The knife will be 
plunged in the heart, lot us ]notest 
as we may, tlierefore let us abaudon 


protest, and take our share of 
the crime* Oft thi^ ^^asotimg, all 
the manliness of resisting oppressiou 
Is at an end. It may be virtue to 
resist it when it is weak, but it is 
virtue no more when it is strongs 
In this view' fear is wisdom, and for- 
titude folly. Tho ways of fraud, 
subtlety, and tergiversation, are the 
ways in which nations ougiit to 
tread, the ways of principle, turning 
neitlier to the right nor the left, 
bright as the light, and open as tho 
Heaven, are lo be shunned as tbe 
paths of enthusiasm. We are to do 
evil that good may come ; to gather 
grapes of thorns and figs of tldstlcs; 
to despoil a church to please a Tac- 
tion, and stoop a throne to the dust 
in order to conciliate a grim and fu- 
rious spirit of bate, that would re- 
joice to see, and yet hopes to see, 
that throne scattered to the winds in 
ashes and llame. If the Irish ( 'Inircli 
be now fiung under the feet of the. 
combined atheist and idolater, the 
jacobin and tiie rebel, it will not he 
the last victim. The chariot- wheel, 
dipt in the blood of parricide, will 
not be checked by this crime. Jt 
will be urged on only wiili mure fu- 
rious velocity, until revenge lias 
no more to trample, cupidity to wish 
for, or usurpation to enjoy, degrade, 
and ruin. 
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T()>r C HlNi \Au\ LOU, 

(^lAi*. XXL 

Tin: si’CoNO ( iii isi: of tiii: wavl. 


•' l loni'rrd to .VO t!u* I'irs that ijein 
(‘hi (ii lmu’s purple tl*.uloiu ; 

I ■‘OUj'.ht by turns, ami saw them all *’ 

Thcfi-tf ‘if A 


SiioiiTi.v alM'r \vc inatlo tlio laiul 
uLoiit Xa^jsaij, tho l)n‘PZf» away, 
and it Irll jicarly oalin. 

“ 1 say, 'riioinas,” (jttolli Aaron, 
for this niii;htat least, we. umst siiil 
bo yom* t^uests, and lumber yon on 
board ot' yonr soventy-fonr. No 
rliaiico, so far as I see, of 
into port to-night; at b.'ast if avo tlo, 
it wiiyn* Too lato to go on shore.’* 
1L» said truly, and \vi\ therefore 
made up our minds to sit down onee 
inort* To our rough and round din- 
ner, in th(' small, hoi, eh<#ky eafiiii 
of tin* W ave, As it happtmed, tve 
\.«‘re ail in hiiili t^lee. I (lattei'(‘d 
iiiy-eir Hiat iny conduct in the latci 
allair would lioi-t nn^ up a step <»r 
t wo tm ihe i (»aster for promotion, ami 
my excellent friends wane delighted 
at the id<‘a of getting on shove. 

Ait(‘r llu‘. cloth had been drawn, 
Atr Irang opinnul his iiie. “ I'oni, 
my boy, 1 ri'spcn t yonr servici', but 
i ha\(' no great ainbirion to belong 
to it. 1 am sure no bri]>e that 1 am 
aware of couhl ever teinjit in<* to 
make ‘ my liomo upon tlie deep,’ — 
and 1 really am iifit sure tlial it is a 
very ginilleinardy calling after all, — 
Nay, don't look glum; — vvliat I meant 
Avas, the egregious ivj*arine?>s of 
siiirit you iiius! all undergo from 
consorting AAith tiie same* men day 
afKn- day, hearing tlie sann* jok<*s 
repeatinl for the.liundredth lime, and, 
Aviiich(*\er way you turn, seeing the 
same faces morning, noon, and nighl, 
and listeiiing to the same voice.s. 
Oh I I slionid die in a year’s time 
AAUM O I to Inu’ome a sailor.'’ 

lUit,” rejoined J, “ you Jihao 
your land hores, in the same Avay 
that ive have our sea bores; and Ave 
Jiave this advantage over you, that 
if the deA il hdioiild htand at the door, 
ft'i' ran always «‘scape from tlnun 
' ooner or later, and i-an Imoy iij) our 
souls with the certainty that we can 
so eseape from ihimi at the end of 
VOL. xx:slii. Na.», c( \ jii. 


the cruise at the farthest; Avhercas 
if you liappeii to have taken root 
amidst a eolony of hores on shon*, 
why gon never (‘an escape, unless 
you saeriliee all your temporalities 
for that piirposi* ; ergo, niy dear sir, 
0 / 0 * life has its ad\antages, and //ozo'.s 
has its disadvantages.” 

Too true — too true,” n'joined 
Air Ibing. “ In fact, judging from my 
own small e\peri(*nc(», /iorisni is fast 
attaiiiinga Inxad it mwer reacdied be- 
fore. Sp(*echifying is thc^ crying 
and prominent vic(' (d’tin* age. WMiy 
will the ganders not r(‘eolleet that 
(‘icxpnmee is the gift of heaven, I’ho- 
nias ? A man may im})rov(t it iin- 
(piestionahly, hut th(‘ Pronieth(*aii 
lir(', the cd(‘ctrical spark, must bo 
from on bigli. No mental perseve- 
ranee or education could ev(‘r have 
made a Demosthenes, or a (deero, in 
the ages long past ; nor an lAlmuml 

j3,„-kp;’ 

“ Nor an Aaron 15aiig in limes pre- 
sent,” said I, 

“ Hide, niy roseate bluslies, Tho- 
mas,” (pioih Aaron, as h(H*oiitinued — 
“ W ould that nn*ii would speak ac- 
(‘ordiiig to their gifts, study Sliak- 
speare .and Don t^'dxote, ami l(‘arri 
of me; and that tin? real bloekhc^ad 
would contmit himself Avith speak- 
ing wlien In*, is spoken to, drinking 
A\ Ill'll he is (Irurhtin to, and ganging 
to thi* kirk Avliim tin* bell rings. 
Voii never (an g^o into a party 
noAvadays, tiiat you don’t inet'A 
Avilli some slialloAv% prosing, pestilent 
ass of a fidloAA^, avIio thinks tliat emp- 
ty sound is convorsalion ; and not 
uiifreipieiitly there is a spice of ma- 
lignity in the blockhead’s composi- 
tion; but a crealijii* of llii.s calibre, 
yon can Avither, for it is not ivorlli 
crnsliing, ]»y withholding tip* sun- 
shine of yonr (“onnteiunice Irom it, 
or by h'aving it to diivel on, until 
the utter contempt of the Avhole (join- 
])any claps — to change the figure^ 
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a wot iiiglii-ca]) as .an cxtinirui'-lior 
on it, and its small stiidviij^ ilainr 
IlifkerH and cocs onl of ilsrlt. 'riitm 
tluMO is yonr sinilimcntal \vat<*r-fly, 
wlio hhiv's in tlj<* ///'/■* ol’ tin' u'Oinci), 
and tln» KiuL'’.-^ Ihi.ili'-li, and 

your iniT dominin Inxly, w Iio 

ic/ifimlr.< outri'/n!. i ‘^pcaK 

ii^'iirativoly. iJnt all tin's<* an» as 
dust in |}i<‘ I)a]aiM n to tin,* \,a‘arisoinn 
man of ponderous aiMpiirojnoiits, tin' 
soltMiin blorKlirad wlio usurps tlio, 
an<l il’ In* lia]>])ons lo be rirli, 
fanries liirnself eiilitliMl to prost* and 
palaver away, .as if )u» w('re Sir 
Or.aele, or as il Ibe peiua^ in bis 
purs(* eonld ever fnu-lify \\u^tnuld 
porrilrfi in Ins into pretrnant 

brain. — 'riu'i e is a plateful of 1^'s for 
you a1 any rale, 1'oni. beautiful 
exemplili('.ation ol tin* art allib*rali\(* 
— an’t it y 

‘ Oil tisat I lr;i\t m ,Iio ;„jli \\ (mbl »r . 

^JVi ,sr<‘ (Mil >>'I \ ('s MM* i(% '' 

IVlydear bo; , s|n'('eliilyif»:4 bas evlin- 
guislied eon versalion. ibiblic mi‘e:- 
iui^-s, (bni Knows, aia* lib* 
ainl wby >vill tin* lUUiisKulls not eon- 
line llu*ir infernal diilness tc» tlu'ni ? 
wby not ]>e satisfied wilb splittin<r 
the ears ol the i'lauindlines there ^ 
Viliy v»ill they not ( on ider that (‘oci-. 
vi\i.al eon\ ('vsnlion '-Ii nibl be liv<‘Jy 
as the sp.irKU* id' nujsKf‘try, brdii.in!, 
sharp, and sput;iit!y, and n()» like!!..* 
iJniiiderinii: of lurw}" e.innor., or bea 
vier homh'i . — Ibil i-o — you shall as): 
one of tin* Drawleybs ;ier<»vs tb«» table 
to tiiki' wine. * Abf -u] i ]ie — ami 
liow In* makes out (in* eoiieafeini- 
tion, ( «od only .knon’^---‘ liii^ uui^ me 
in niiinJ, jlfr I'iiin^annlmb, of wliat 
happened when 1 was ehairman of 
the* <*ounty < iuh, on sueli a clay. 
.Vlarmin*^ linn*s tiiese were, and 
deui*4‘dly nervous I was wln ii I eoi 
up to r(*turii tlianks. i31y friends, 
said I, this unexpected and most un- 

looked foj: honour — lliis* Here 

blowin<^ all your hreedina’ to tin* 
winds, you Tire a ipiestioii aeros'» his 
bowH into the fat pleaxmt b*llow, 
who sp(*aks for society beyond liim, 
and expect to iimi tliarthe (lull sailer 
has hauled his wind, or dropped 
astern — (do you Iwiichow nauti(*al i 
have become in my liiiLo under Tail- 
tackle’s tuition, fom V)— but, ;ilasl 
no sooner has the sparkle of our fat 
friend’s wit lit up the wJiole worship- 
ful society, tJiau down comes Draw- 


ley aeain upon you, like a lieavy- 
‘■leriicd Diilcli do^i^(‘r, right before, 
the wind — ‘ As 1 was saying — this 
unexpected .and most uiilooked for 
honour’ — and there you art* ])inned 
to tlu* stake, and compelled to stand 
tin* fire td all Iiis blunt bird-bolts for 
half an hour on end. At b*ngtli Ids 
mud lias all dribbled from him, and 
3 ’ 0 ii hug yourself — ^ Ah, — conu*, here 
fs a talking m.an opening Ids lire, so 
we sliall bav(‘ some conversation at 
hast.’ ibitalas and aback a (bay! Pro- 
tin* second 4‘ldnu*H in, and works 
away, and Ju*nis and Jiaws, and hawks 
I'P soiiH? old scraps of schoolboy 
Latin and (ire(*k, which aia^ all Jle- 
bri*w to you, lioiU'st man, until at 
h'initli lu* tiuislies oil’ ])y souu* solemn 
twaddli* jibtiul fossil Itu nips and vi- 
trified lirickbats ; and thus concIud(*M 
/’ocy Xo. '2. ()!:, slcnh* (d* IXlif* 

Ocldliiei' ! that v/e should st.aiid in 
the taunt of such uiuiierciful speiid- 
tlirilfs (if »>ur tiuM* on ea.rtli ! Lc- 
sidej-, tin* (h‘\ il (d II, is, that wliate\ cr 
mas' l»e sdd of tin* llippaul p<(}n>'( r- 
i tin* heavy bores are* {:em‘ral!y 
most (‘M‘(‘il(‘ni and amiahle men, 
so th.U one (“an’t nhu>e tin* sumpk.i 
with any thing like a ijuiet con- 
' ciemter” 

“ S lid i, my dt'or sir, 

y >n r-re growing saliii(‘ai.” 

( hjTiU'r h’^s thr(‘e,” i ung out 
tin* h\uKm'iu in the eliain^', 

AV(' weu' now rumiiag in past 
ihe end (jf Hog J‘'hind iln* port 
of X:i-s.:iU, whcii? the liirhts were, 
sparkling hrlghtly. \V(' anclnua'd, 
but it wa*^ loo 1,0 e lo go on sliore 
(hat (*\(*i\ing, so aiK’r a jairting gbass 
<d’ swiz/li*, we .all turii<*d in ior tin? 
night. 

Fo be near the wliarf, for tin* cou- 
senience of refuting, 1 had run tin* 
schooner close in, Iming aware of 
the comj>lete s**curity of the har- 
bour, so tliat in the night 1 could 
find the litth? vessel gently take the 
ground. This awoki* me and s(*\e- 
ral of the crew, f(»r accii doim'd as 
sailors are lo tin* smootli hounding 
nmtiou of a buoyant v(‘ssol, rising 
and falling on tlie Ji(*aving bosom of 
the ocean, tin* least touch on the so- 
lid ground, or against any Jiard lloat- 
iiig Mihst'.uice, thrills to tiieir Innvrta 
with electrical (juickiu'ss. Through 
the thin bulkhead 1 could ln?ar the 
ollicers speaking to each other. — 
“ We are toiicliiiW the ground,” said 
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one. — And if we l)i', tluMO is no 
si‘aluMe — all snniotli — lanflhxkrdeii- 
lirt'ly/* <ni(HU anolijer. So all IiautN 
of 11*', tin* wateli on dt-ek, 

Mojozocl away oi** e i.-Hjrc Info tiu' 
land ol Ir.j- :rM lihir- \\ n:i;l 

;J1 lor soiin* fi.»\ ■% jira»iofi‘>iy ht i n 
over-woil>t*(l, ainl o\i ; i. - 

i](*rd, iMor siiici* tin* nciinii laij 
r.ins(‘(l till' (imy 4»r tin* lillU' vo- ol 
to <ii \oj\4’ Oil oao liaif ol' iior 
nal nevr, tlioa* v. iio lind ( 'Majied 
had Immoi ^a;h^^•^'l^•d lo pri\a- 

lions, joid ns'jjiy wo'o onl. 

h h:i\i' la'oii loor >>idh! in 

due iniddh’ wal'h, when i w .i-s au'Ji- 
ki'IJud hy llu* f/i'y' /: r ol* Jdl' 

,S\\'o iV y >.*']> <*M*r luani ; l)iil 

hid jin:r tiia! llio poor lelIo\/ ini'dit 
h.)\e lt)|>ph.-d o\4‘r into a sli,;ht lt*m- 
])or:iry ‘-nuo/e*, I llmnola linio ol it, 
jM‘i'Mij,d«‘d ns i \i'as iiiat ilie mshsoI 
was lyini: in litr ir• 0 '^t peilr-et safoty. 
in this he'iel I v>ns laliin-r ov * r oma- 
inoi(*. wlh'U [ heard a f>hort siarllei* 
'jiimt Iroiri on(‘ or liu* jnrn tn ihi* 
s' i‘v'i a-,4', v\ hirh Was ^4'j'araied luoo 
o> !>; a MT}' siii'fii holKht id — i]n>n 
a snihh'U ‘.h.op i xi ? nn.ition uo.n 
■.i)iod;ri ‘i ior.sii'j' r,.e iiiat'cn <ii siir- 

,1 ..O: n itiiKt '.Mijj |< JSiniiv 

Mr sh i jjiau on « 

iii.dras'j spit*, id <in luo ioi'i\{*r in'iciv 

n»«‘, -.ji" a - doM i ina ton. !i. A 
]i(*.i\y spin h loii'! wc'd, and, sioud- 
imi'on-dy, sevu-’al id' the ineu loi- 
\i ard i'lioiii.'d o;ii ** Sin]) fuii ol ua- 
lei —wati'i' up lo 4Mir h inunoeivs;’' 
wliiii* WeLj'v, \\ \\^^ had roiu*d on’ lee; 
nariow I’o.u h, s..n_.' out al iJh' top <;!' 
his p'lse, “ i e ii drowind, iniii;::. 
'J o:ii ( iinj;le, e,\ de..i*- ^lejid, lam 
di owniul”— vW' are all drouned — ih*- 
siiip is ai Hie iMjliom til' ih;* sen, n.id 
\i'e s|,ni| ]ja\M (M-is e;iniii:i] hen\ if 
we had none at i>u; yles\, ade. (;h! 
iiinrdi'i ! inu.’dt'i*!" 

“ '*M)i.e.d die Well,” 1 eooid in iU 

'ridltiukle, win) had lun on di'rk, 
slny^ oiiL 

“ >»'o iir^e in lied,” i eaiUni vMU,ci-^ ] 
splashed outoi iny wariaeotpip loiny 
knees in water. “ livini; a iii;ht, Air 
'rail tackle; a hottoin piankinii-^t iia\ e 
Rtait(‘(I, or a hiiti, <*r a Ijidden-eiid, 
'i’iio fjchcHmer is hilj oh at(‘r l>eyond 
iloiiht, and a'. Ihe fi<le is stlil niakini'’, 
stanil hy to Indtet out the hoats, and 
p-i the \soijiid4'd into them. iJliil 
don’t he alarmed, inmi ; Ihe’fichoouer 
is ou the ground, and il is ziear Ijigdi 


water. So bo enoi and quiet. Don’t 
bother now — don't” — 

Hy the time I IiaddiiiisliiMl my ex- 
tionpore sjU'erh I was on deck, wheie 
i M'oii Iduiid thah in \ery triilii, lluue 
w.'.s no li a' in s4)nndii!U‘ tin' wt*ll, or 
in<:iniiny li.e jninips eilher, as .some 
wan.iidi'd plank had bemi ernshed 

out bodily .b_\ lli4* pressure ol' llu^ 
\ f'- ad \v lit'u s|,(* took ilie ‘ground; and 
lli4 ! e - in* lay- tlie liily little D a^ e — 
ie^iikiriy hd:p'd, with tiie tide ilow- 
ioL '.nio !ier. 

h!\4‘i) one oj‘ the en*w was now 
oiidie ahol. Hieddin-' ami bajjs and 
‘•onn‘ pnfvisimis were plaeeil in the 
lioats of the si hoouer; anil several 
eralt Irom the sh.ore, healing the 
alarm, \rmc now idon‘i;sid(* ; S4) dan- 
i:‘» r there wa-, mme, v'^eepT that ot' 
eatehint; cold, and I Uierefore ]»o- 
tliOiiLdit. nu' ol lookiiii;’ in (mmyguests 
In ilK'ca'uin. 1 deseended, ami watb'd 
iuMir 4»iir late dm iiiimry with aeaiidle 
in iny ii;oid,.aud lIu' water nearly uj)lo 
ni} waisi. I ilitM'e found my steward, 
abo with a lii.,hl, splashinjjf about in 
ti.e W'Alcr, ralehiii:^^ a stray bat hen*, 
and lishinii’ up a span* coal th<u<qati<i 
amnoiioj a eliair, with ti of 

spun variu Lo ihi' pillar of the small 
hidt* henii on the slaibt>ard side; 
Vihile our Irii nd Alassa Aaron was 
4’<»4dly lyin'i ill his colon ih<‘ lai hoard, 
tile bottom ol wl.ieJi was by this lime 
within an iiicli id' tin' surtaei' ot the 
water, and bestirring biniself in an 
iilH'iiipt tif LO’t Ids trowsc'is on, wbiedt 
by sonee lucky eluinee he Inid stowed 
<4 wav under his pillow ov (unight, and 
limn* he was sih kin..^ up fii sL om* peg 
;o.d in. u ameihiT, unlil hy sidling 
end ''lii/ling in Jiis iiairow lair, be 
t'ouiiived lo riu himself in hism‘tiier 
i:.uuH uo'. Hu'i, sieward, my good 
jofu,” hi* w.'is sayinti vvdien I enter- 
ed, “ wh(*re is my coal, eh r” 'J'he 
iuan gr4>pcd lor a moment down in 
ihe wal(‘r, wliirh his nose dippml in- 
to, with his sldrt-slee,ves tiieked up 
to Ids urm-]>its, and tluni held up 
some dark objeet, that lo me at least 
Uxiked like a piece of black cloth 
liooke.d out of a dyer’s vat. Alas! 
tliis was jMa.ssa Aaron’s c;oat; and 
wldle tJie. liats were bobbing at each 
other in the other l orner like .seven- 
ty-fours, with a squadion ot >hoeH in 
tiieir wakes, ami Wajtail vvas sitting 
in the side-berth w itii ids wet night- 
gown drawn about Jiiin, his muscu-* 
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l;ir <leveloj)(»iiioiU in liiiirii 
llirough the crmi/ifi" driipeiy, and 
henioaninp: his fate in tin* inoj^t j>a- 
theth* nianner tliat can be conceived, 
(Mir ally Aaron (‘\claini(’d, “ I say, 
'Tom, how do you like, the cut oi my 
S'ji:<!'iy coat, eh r” \vhih^ our friend 
f\'iul (o'lid, who it .^ (‘enis had 
iluou^ii the whole I'ow, was at length 
M:irth*doiit of his sleej), and stickiiii^ 
one of his Joii*^ shanks over tin* side 
ot his cot in act to destaunl, immer- 
sed it ill the cold sail brine. 

“Lord! Wai^tail,” lie exclaimiMl, 
“ niy dear fellow, tin* cabin is full of 
naiter — W(^ aresinkinti: — ali! Dceuced- 
ly annoying to be drowned iii this 
hole, amidst dirty water, like a tub- 
ful of ill-wasliinl potatoes — ali.’* 

“ 'Tom — 'rmri thini^h*,” shouU'd 
iMi* liaiH!; at ibis juin tun*, while In^ 
looked over the edii^e of his <‘ol on tlni 
,\'h'aiiifrs/i below, “ saw ever any man 
tln^ like of that ? \Miy, si*e there — 
then*, just under your candle, 'J'oiii 
- -:i bird’s nest float alnMit with a 
•wf/r/s in it, as 1 am a i»'eiill(*maii.” 

“ I) — n your bird’s in*st and ma^ 
rfs too, wiiat(‘V(*r that may b(‘,” roar- 
< (1 little iMr Pepjmrpot. “ liv Jupit(*r, 
it is my wijj:, with a live rat in it.” 

“ Chiiibnunlyour wiy^I — ah,"'(juoth 
Paul, as the steward lished up what 
I took at first f<M' a iniir of hrimfull 
water-stoup^. “ Zounds I look at iiiv 
boots.” 

** And canfoHVfl both the vvij' and 
bools, say 1,” sunit «>nt Mr P*an<^. 

Look at iny Sunday coal. by, 
wlio set tin* shi|) ony//»/roiii r” 

1 [<*re Iiiseye caindJt min.*, and a f(*w 
wokN hufiiced to explain hovv'' wv 
v\ eu*sitiiati*d,and tlien the only botli- 
i‘r was iiow' to "et ashore, and where 
V, (• wer») to sojourn, eo as to linve 
our clothes dried, «ns nothin^' could 
now he done until daylii^lit. 1 tlieie- 
fore ^ot our friends safely into a 
Nas'^au boat alonjiside, with their wTt 
trunks and portmanteaus in charj^e 
of their black servants, and left them 
to fish their way to their lodirinir- 
liouse as they best could. Py'lbis, 
the wouudtsl and llie sound part of 
tin? cr(*vv bad been ])laceil on board 
of two merclijiiit Iries, that lay close 
to us; and the masters of them pro- 
vinir accouimodatiiio: men, 1 got them 
alongside, as tin' tide, flowed, one on 
the btavboard, the other on the lar- 
board side,i iglit over thcM ave ; and 


in‘xt forenoon, wlieii they took the 
ground, tv(? rigged two spare top- 
masts from on(? midship port to an- 
other, and making the main and fore- 
1 igging of the schooner fast to them, 
as the tid(? once more made, we 
weiglnnl her, and floated lier along- 
side of the sheer-hulk, against whieli 
tve were ('nabled to heave ]n?r out, 
so as to get at the leak, and then by 
rigging bilge-piimps, ^ve contrived 
to free lier and keep her dry. 'J'lie 
damag(?(l jdank was soon removed ; 
and, being in a fair w^ay to surmount 
till my diflicuitii's, about lialf-past 
five in tlie evening I eqiiippe*d my- 
self in dry clothes, ainl jnoceeded 
(Ml shore to call on our' friends at 
tlM*ir new domicile. When I miter- 
4*d, I was sliowii into the dining-ball 
by my ally, Pegtop. 

“ Massa will be. lier(* presently, 
sir.” 

“ Oil — t(‘II him be nci'd not burry 
himself: — Ibit bow is Mr Pang and 
liis friends ?” 

“ Oil, d(»m all wery so so, only 
-Massa AVtagtail liab take socli a ter- 
rible ('old, dat liini link lie is going 
to dead ; liim tvery sorry for biriihef’, 
for true, massa.” 

“ Put tvhere are tlic g(*ntlenien, 
P(»giop'r” 

“ All, (‘\(uy one on dem is in liini 
bi*d. Wet clotlies have b(*eii drying 
all day.” 

“ Ami when do tliey im‘aii to 
dim*?” 

Here P(*gto]) d(Mil)led liims(*ir up, 
and laNgh(‘d like to split himself. 

Dem is all dining in bed, Massa. 
Shall 1 shew you to dem 

“ I shall be obliged; but don’t let 
me intrude. Give my compliments, 
and say I have looked in simply to 
(*nr]nire after tlieir health.” 

Hen* Mr \Vagtail shouted from 
tiu* inner apartment. 

“Hillo! Tom, my boy! Tom 
(’r ingle ! — here, my lad, liere !” 

1 was shewn into the ru(Mn from 
whence the voice proceeded, wliieh 
happened to In* Massa Aaron’s bed- 
room : and there were my three 
friends strelclied on sofas, in their 
night-clothes, with a blanket, sheet, 
and counterpane over eacli, forming 
thive sides of a square round a long 
table, on which a most capital dimu'V 
was smoking, with wines of several 
kinds, and a perfect gjilaxy of wax 
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candles, with their sable valets, in 
nice 4*lean attire*, and smart lively 
coats, waitin*^ on them. 

“ Ah, -Tom,” ♦[uotli Massa Paul, 
“ delighted to set* yon ; — come, noii 
seem to have dry e lollies on, so take 
the head of the tabli*.” 

I did so ; and broke ground forth- 
with with great Z(*al. 

“ Tom, a glass «)f wine, niy <lear,’' 
said Aaron, Don’t yon suimire ns 
— classical, cli Wagtail’s head- 
<Iiess, and Paul’s night caj) — oh, tin* 
comtorts of a woollen one ! Ali, 'I'tnn, 
Tom, tin* (Jieeks had no Kilmarnock 
— nom*.*’ 

^Ve all carried on clu.*erily, and 
Bang began to sparkle. 

“ VV(‘ll,now since you have uuifjh- 
f'tl the schooin*!’ and found )tut much 
iruutiiKj^ I feed '« my spiiits rising* 
again. — A glass of champagne, 'I'om, 
— Your health, boy. — Tin* dip the 
old liooker has gtit must liav<^ snr- 
pris(*(l the rats and cockroaclies. 
Do yon know, 'Pom, 1 really have an 
i(h*a of writing a history of the 
cruise* : only I am det(*rn‘d from llie 
nn*laiicholy consciousness that ev ery 
blockhead iiow-a«days fancies In* can 
wi ite-’’ 

“ \Miy, my d(‘ar sir, are yon not 
coijnellinir fora (‘omplinn‘nt Don’t 
we all know, that many of ih(^ crack 
artich*s in Ml)ony’s Mag” 

“ Bah,” clap])ing his hand on my 
inoiilh ; hold your tongue ; all 
wrong in that” 

“ Well, if it be not 5M)U then, 1 
scarcely know to wlioin to attribute 
tliem. — Until lately, I only knew yon 
as the warm-hearted West Indian 
gentleaiiaii ; hnt now I arn certain f 
am to” 

“ Tom, hold yonr tongue, my 
beautifni little man, h'or, although 
I must plead guilty to ha\ing mixed 
a little in literary society in my 
younger days — ‘ Alas ! my heart, 
those days are fjane ' — 

“ Ah, Mr Swop,” as the master was 
ushered into the room, continued Mr 
Bang, “ Plate and glasses for Mr 
Swop.” 

The sailor bowed, perclied him- 
self on the very edge of his chair, 
scarcely within long arm’s length of 
the table, and sitting bolt upright, as 
if he bad swallowed a spare stud- 
ding-sail boom, drank our liealtbs, 
and smoothed down his-bair on bis 
brow. 


‘‘ Captain, I cone* to report the. 
schooner ready to” 

“Poo,” rattled out Mr Bang; 
“ timt* for yonr tab* by ami by ; 
help yourself to some of that capital 
beef, Peter, — S ' ” 

“ Yes, my love,” contimieil our 
friend, resuming his //u/v/. “ I once 

coped even with .John W ilson him- 
self. V4*a,iij the fulness of my])ow(»rs, 
I feared not i‘\(*ii tln^ Ih’ofc 'Sor.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I. 

'Pint* as I am a gentleman. W hr, 
I once, in a ])nblie ui.d of skill, i)i*ai. 
him, e\ en /o/v, by eighteen meic^ui ed 
inches, from heel to to(*,” 

1 stall'd. 

“ I was tin* slii'liU*!* man of the 
too, eertaiidy. Still, in a tlying b‘ap, 
J always had the best of it, until b(* 
astonished tin* w tn ld w ith tin* Isle ni' 
Palms. I’rom that day forth, my 
ftpringyn(*ss and elasticity b*lt. me. 
‘ 1 ’alien was my imisel(*s’ hi-awiir 
vaunt.’ I (juaileil. ]\Iy gi*nins st(»od 
r<*biik(‘d I>(*lbre him. Nevi‘rllieh*.s.s, 
at ft-fuuhfuiup I W'as his match 

still. hen ofit came tin* City of 
the PlagiK* I I'Vom that hour/ Ihe 
(neat ().<trieli could not liohl tin* 
candle to tin* Hying ])liilosoj)li(*r. 
And now', hi‘a\eii help mi» ! I can 
scarcely eo\er nineU'cn feel, wiili 
<*\(*ry ads antage «ii’ ground I’or ihe 
run. It is t»‘n(*, llu^ Professor w'as 
always in condition, and ne\''r re- 
(jnin*d training; now^ njih.‘ss I liad 
time for my Jiard food, I was s(*](lom 
in wind,” 

Mr Peter Sw^op, emboldened and 
brightened ]jy tin* w'im* he had so 
industriously sw illed, and wdlling to 
eoiitributr lu’s rpnUa of <'on v(*] srition, 
l)a\ing pre\ionsly jnmhh'd in Id-, 
imddh* what jAlr Bang Jiad said 
about an ostrich, and liard food, 
asked, across the table — 

“ Do yon believe ostriclies eat 
iron, Mr Bang W’ 

Mr Bang slowly put down bis 
glass, and looking w ith the, most 
imperturbable seriousness tlu^ in- 
nocent master right in the face, ex- 
claimed — 

“ Ostriches eat iron ! — Do I l)eli«*\ e 
ostriches eat iron, did yon say, Mr 
Swop? Will you have the great 
kindness to tell me if this glass 
of Madeira he poison, Mr Sw'op ? 
Why, when Captain /’l ink'le there 
was in the Bigld Benin, from 
wliicli 
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* One cemc*; oiti 
M'hcn; a liiiinln**! 

onboard of tlio— what-d’yo-rall-bor? 

I forget Jier uanie—thay Jiad a (aoie 
ostrich, Avliirli was tin* wonder ol the 

whole Hciiiadroii. At tiic lii>i go-oir it 

liad plenty of food, hut at length the^” 
had to put it on ^h()^t allowance of 
a Winchester bu'^hel ol tenpenny 
nails and a jujmp-holta-day ; hut their 
supplies failing, llu'y had eviui to re- 
fliice this quantily, wJierehy the poor 
bini, after uua\ ailing einhaivonrs ti> 
get at lln^ iron ballast, was dri\en to 
])ick out the iron bt>Us of the ship iji 
the clear nioonl ^bt iiigiits, when no 
one was thinking of il ; so that the 
craft wonbl soon ba\ e bc‘en a ptn fed 
wreck. And as tlie connnod(.re 
W'oiild not ln*av of llie creature being 
lville<l,Toin there nudertook to ket‘p 
it on c(»])per bedts an<l shealliing un- 
til we reached Cape Coa^t. I5ut it 
would not do ; the roj»per soured 
on its stomach, an<l it di<Mi. J5elie\e 
an ostrich cals iron, (piotha ! Hn( to 
return to the trabdng lor tin* jnnip 
— 1 used to stick to i)eef-steaks and 
a thimbleful of Ibirton ale; and again 
I tried the dri(*d Knnckb* ]'arls of 
legs of five-year-old black-faeed 
muttons; but, latterly, I trained best, 
M> far as wind was conc<‘rmul, on 
birsled pease and whisky"— ~ 

“ On wbatV” shouted 1, in great 
aKtoiiisbment. “ On wlint *:" 

“ Ves, niy boys ; ])arched ])ease 
and whisky, (Jbarge iiroperly \vilh 
birsled pease, and it you take a 
caulker jtist as you begin your run, 
there is tin* linstock to the gun for 
you, and aw’ay you lly tbrongli the 
air on the self-}>ropelling principle 
of the Congreve Uock»‘t. U ell might 
that amiable, and venerable, and most 
learned Theban, Cockibus lliuigo, 
Mdio always held the stakes on these 
great occasions, exclaim, in his asto- 
nishment to C/ict'sei/y the Janitor of 
many days, 

‘ tiro from iVnil I i^binrcd away,’ 
disdaining the laws of gravitation — 

‘ -ri 

TI;V*k, ■r3V.^ t:— / iTf//;' 

By Mercury, I swear, — yea, by Ins 
winged heel, 1 shall lia\(* at the Pro- 
fessor yet, if I live, and wdiisky and 
birsled pease fail mo not.” 

Here Paul and I laughed, like to 
die; but 31r Wagtail ap))eared out 
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of ports, pomelmw ; and Swop look- 
ed lir^t at one, and then at another, 
with a look of th(‘ most ludicrous 
uncertainty as to w'hether ibing 
w’as ijuizzing him, or telling a veritj’. 

“ Why, Wagtail,” said Gelid, 

“ what ails you, my boy 

I looktul towards our little ami- 
able fat friend. His facci w'as much 
Unshed, allhongh I learned that he 
liad been nmisnally absU*rn!ous, and 
he ap])eared heated ami restless, and 
had evidently feveri-h symptoms 
about him. 

“ Who’s there r" said Wagtail, 
looking towards 11j(‘ door with a 
ia 'i^vd look. 

It was I'aii tackle, wdth tw^o of the. 
bov’s <‘ariying a litter, follow'ed by 
Ib'fer j\Iangrov(‘, as if he had been 
4‘liief mourner at a funeial. Out of 
the litter a blm k paw, with ./fs/zcx or 
splints w'liipp(‘d round it h} a hand 
of --imnyarn, jirotrmled, .and kejU 
^waving about iikc' a pendultim. 

What have yon got thme, Ah* 
Tailiat Kle r” 

The gnuma- turned round. 

“ Oh, it is a vagniy of Peter Man- 
grove’s, sir. >ot contented with 
g<‘tting the Doctor to set Sneezer’s 
staiboard fore-lei:, he. insists on 
biinging him away from amongst 
the people at lh(‘ eai>stan-]u)n''(a’' 

1'i ue, Massa — Massa Tailtaeklo 
snytrin*; de ]>(*or d.nmb doj; never 
shall cure him leir none at all, 'mong 
de men deta*' vb'y all biv* liim so 
inosh, and make of him so iiiosli, and 
slnlVhim wid salt vvittal so nmsii, tiil 
himhlood inllammationlike ah(]),aiid 
(h'li liim so good bunper, and so gra- 
tify wid dere attention, dat 1 believe 
him will cat till him kickeriboo of 
soH*fut, fsuifeit, 1 presumed;] and, 
besides I know <’e dog liealt w ill in- 
stantly mend if bini see you. Oli, 
Alassa Aaron, [our friend was siiii- 
lirig,] it not like you to make fun of 
poor black fellow', when him is take 
<le part of snch old friend as ]»ooi 
Sneezer. Do ('aptaiii dere cannot 
laugh, dat is if him will oiily tink on 
&<iC fearful cove at Puerto Escon- 
dido, and wdiat Sneez.u’ did for bote 
of vve dt‘re.” 

“ Well, w'oll, i^rangrove, my man,” 
said IMr Dang, “ 1 will ask leave of 
my fiiends here to have the dog be- 
stowed in a corner of tlio piazza, so 
let the boys lay him down there, and 
liere is a glass of grog for you— so.-— 
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Now go back ngaiii,’'- as the poor 
fellow had drank our healths. 

Here Sneezer, who had been still as 
a mouse all tliis while, put his ])l;u*l\ 
snout out of the hainnnx k, and began 
to clu'op and whine in his gladm*ssal 
seeing his master, while^ the large 
ran down his coal black inu/zle 
as he licked my hand, while every 
now and then In* gave a shorl foml- 
lingbark, as if he had said,*" Ah, mas. 
ter, 1 tlmui^ht you had forgotten 
me allogetluT, <'\i*r since tin* action 
wh(‘r«* 1 got my leg brokt* by a gra})e- 
sliot, blit I (ind I am inistakmi.’' 

Now,'l ailtackli*. what say you *:*’ 

“ \\ (^ may ease (»1V tlie tackles to- 
morrow afti*rnoon,'’ said the gunner, 
“and right tin* schooner, sir; we 
lia\e put in a d<»zeu (‘ashaw knees, 
as tough as leatlit*r, and bolt(‘d the 
planks liglit and fast. Vou saw these- 
hea\ yipiarters did us lui good, sir; I 
hope you will In^aiitify her again, 
now since tin* Spaiiijir<rs shot lias 
preily well d4Muolislj(*d them aln*a<ly. 
1 liopi* you w'on’t ri‘|)lac(* tln'in, sir. 

J liopt* ( 'a|)tain M may see her 

as sin* should be, as sin* was wlien 
vour honour had your lirst |>leasur<‘ 
cruise in In'r.” ll<*re — l)ut I may 
liiive dreamed it — I thought the quid 
in the. heme’ll lellow’s cheek stuck 
out in higher n*lief tlian usual for n 
short spac<‘. 

“ We sh.dl Bee, we shall see,’’ '^aid 

1 . 

“ 1 liay, Don TiinotheuB,’* <|uolh 
Hang, “ you don’t mean to be olf 
without drinking our liealtlis r” as he 
tipped Jiiin a tumbler of brandy grog 
of \ery dangerous strength, 

'J'lie, warrant olliccr drank it, and 
vanished, and prc'-enlly iMr (.ielid’s 
Inolhcr, who had just returned from 
one of llie out islands, made his ap- 
pearanci', and after the greeting be- 
tween tlie brotliers was «)ver, the 
stranger ad\anced, ainl tvith niuch 
grace in\it(*d ns vo /iu/ssr to his 
house. Hut by this time Mr W agtail 
was HO ill, that we couhl not move 
that night, our chief cone(*rn now 
being to see him properly bestowed ; 
and very soon I was eonvineed that 
liis diseasii was a \iolent bilious fe- 
ver. 

The ohl browm landlady, like all 
lier caste, was a most excelh‘nt 
nurse ; and after the most approved 
and skilful Hiirgeon of tlie town Imd 
seen him, and prescribed what w’as 


thouglit right, wo all turned in. 
Next moruil\g, befoie any of us were 
up, a whole plateful of cauls were 
liamled to us, and dm ing the fore- 
noon lliese were ftdloweil i>y as many 
iiivitalions to dinner, \Vi* had <11111- 
culty in making our <'lection, but that 
day I remember we dined at the 
beautiful MrsC'— s, and in the even- 
ing adjouriie<l to a ball — a very gay 
alhdr; ami I do fn'cly avow, that i 
m‘\<*r saw so many prt*tty woniiui 
in a <•4nnlnunily 4)f tin* siime si/e be- 
for<*. 

Oh! it was a littii* jiaradise, and 
not without its lAe. Hut such an 
I At*! I scareel}' tliiid\ tin* ohl S<*r- 
])ent himsi'lf c'ouhl hav<* found it in 
his heart to iiavt* lu'guiled her. 

“ 1 say 'J’om, my d4*ar boy,” said 
Mr Hang, “ 4I0 you see that darling : 
Oh, who<*an ])i4*ture to himself witli- 
oiit a tear, that such a cr4»ature 4)f 
light, that such an (‘tliert'al-hioking 
tiling, wlios4*st4‘p » would Hirer wear 
<ml till! 4*\ ei lasting llinl,’ that lloating 
gossaim*!* on the tiiin air, shall oiu;day 
b4‘c<mn* an anxious-looking, sharp- 
featured, pah*-fac(*d, loinlltongued, 
tiiin-l)4)some(l, broad-hipped wife!” 

Tin* m‘xt <luy, 4U‘ ratln*!* in th (3 
same night, his Majesiy’s ship liabo 
airi\4*d, and the lirst tidings wt* had 
of it next morning W(*re i-ommunica- 
teil by (Aiplaiu (^Jeiiedechat himsedf, 
an holiest, uproarious sailor. lie 
chose to begin, as many a wortliy 
ends, by driving uji to the door of 
the lodging in a carl. 

“ Is tin*, (k'lptain of the small 
Hcliooin*!' that was swampeiJ, here 
In? asked of MasHji Pi'gtop. 

*‘ Ves, sir, (Japtaiji ('linglt? is liere, 
but him no get up yet.” 

Oh, jn!\» r mind, tell him not to 
hui ry liimself ; but where is the tabb* 
lairi for breakfast r” 

“ Here, sir,” said Pegtop, as lie 
shewed him into tlnj ]>ia/za. 

All, that will do— so giv43 me the 
no\vs]Uiper, — lol de rol,” and he be- 
gan reading nud singing, in all tin*, 
buoyancy «»f mind consecpieiit on 
escaping from shipb4);»rdafter a threi* 
nionlhs’ cruise. 

1 dressed and came to him as 
Roon as I could ; and tin* gallant (Cap- 
tain, whom 1 had ligured to iny sell a 
line light gossamer lad <»l twenty- 
two, stared me in the bice hh a lat 
fddcrly cock of lorty ftt the fewest ; 
and as to bulk, 1 would not have 
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giinrantced tl»at stona rould 

made !iim kick the beam. Iloiv- 
ever, he was an cxcidlcnt fellow, and 
tliat day he and his crew were of most 
essiMilial servi<‘e in ai^isiini' me in 
relittiiif^’ the Wave, for which I hhfdl 
always he i^ratefiil. I Jiad spent the 
£(reatt;r part of the f(»renoon in niy 
professional duty, hiit about two o’- 
i-lock I had knocked off, in urd(U* to 
make a f(*w calls on the tamilies to 
whom I had introductions, and who 
w<'i<? aft(‘rwards so signally kind to 
me. 1 then returned to our lodgings 
in order to dr(‘ss for dinner, before 
I sallied forth to worthy old Mr 

N *s, Avhere wc were all to dine, 

wlieu I met Aaron. 

“ No ehanee of our rtunoving to 
Peter (ielid’s this evenintr.” 

“ Why V” 1 asked. 

“ Oh, poor Pepp(*r[)ot Wagtail is 
become alarmingly ill ; inflauunatory 

Hyinptoms have appeared, and” 

Here the eolhxpiy was eut short by 
the enlrane(' of JMrs IVder Cudid— -a 
pretty woman I'norjgh. She liad eome 
to learn heiself from our landlady, 
how Mr W'agtail was, and with the 
kindliness of the country, she volun- 
teered to \isit poor litthi Waggy in 
bis siek-bed. I did not go into the 
room with her ; but wlieu slie return- 
ed, she startled us all a good deal, by 
slating her opinion that the worthy 
man was really very ill, in which she 
was corroborated by the Doctor 
•wlio now arrived. So soon us the 
medico saw him, lie hle<l him, niul 
after ]>rescrihinga lot of ellervesciug 
draughts, and various f(‘brifuge mix- 
tures, he left a large blister with the 
old brown landlady, to be a])plie(l 
over bis stoinaeli if tht? Avaveringand 
llightiness did not leave him before 
morning. As 1 knew Gelid was ex- 
pected at hisbrother’s, to meet a large 
assemblage of kindred, and as the 
night was rainy and tempestuous, 1 
persuaded him to trust the watch to 
me; and as our br4)wn landlady bad 
been up nearly the whole 4»f the pre- 
vious night, 1 sent for Tailtaekle to 
spell me, while the black valets acted 
with groat a>siduity in their capacity 
of surgeon’s mates. About two in tlu? 
nioriiiiig Mr Wagtail became deliri- 
ous, aiui it was all that [ could do, 
aided by iny sable tissistaiUs, and an 
old black nurse to liold him dotvn in 
his bed. Now was the time to clap 
on the blister, but be repeatedly tore 


it off, so that at bmgth we had to give 
it up for ail impracticable job ; and 
Taillackh*, whom I had called uii 
from his pallet, where he had gone to 
lie down for an hour, plaeiid the 
rauslicoy as the Spaniards call it, at 
the side of the bed. 

“ No use in trying this any more 
at present,’* said i ; “ we lunst wait 
until lie gets (juieter, Mr lailtaekle; 
so go to your bed, and I shall lie 
down on this sofa here, where Marie 
Paparoche — (this was our old land- 
lady)— has spn»ad sheets, 1 see, and 
made all comfortable. And send Mr 
Bang’s servant, will you? — [friend 
Aaron had ridden into the country 
tliat morning to visit a fricuid, and 
tin* storm, as I conjectured, had kept 
him then'] — he is fr(*sh, and will call 
me in rase I be wanted, or Mr Wag- 
tail gets worse.” 

I lay clown, and soon fell fast 
asleep, and 1 iem(*mhi*r(‘d iiothiiur, 
iiiilil I awoke about eh‘veu ob lnek 
next morning, and heard Mr llauii' 
speaking to Wagtail, at whose hed- 
si(h‘ he was standing. 

“ IVpperpot, my dear, be. tbank- 
ful — you are ([uite cool — a firu^ mois- 
ture on your skin this morning— lx* 
thankful, my little man — how did 
your blister rise ?” 

“ My good friend,” (pioth W ag- 
tail, in a thin weak voice, “ 1 can’t 
tell — I don’t know; but this 1 pei- 
ceive, that I am unable to lise, w Iie- 
ther it lias ilsen or no.'’ 

“ Ah— weak,” (jimtli (Jelid, avIjo 
1i:k1 now entered the room. 

Nay,” said Pe])perpot, “ not so 
Aveak as deuced ly sore, and on a 
very unromaiitic spot, my deais.” 

“Why,” said Aaron, “the jdt of 
the fitoniaeli is not a v( ry genl(‘el de- 
partment, noi the abdomen neither.” 

“ Why,” said Wagtail, “ 1 have no 
blister on either of those places, but 
if it Avere possible to dream of such 
a thing, 1 would say it luid been 
clapped on ” 

Here his innate propriety tongue- 
tied him. 

“ Eh said Aaron; “ Avhat — has 
the cuiii^tico that Avas intended for 
X\\i^ frontiers Be fginm been elaji- 
])ed hv mistake on the broad /Wa- 

And fio ill very truth it tuiiied 
out; for Avliile we slept, tlie iiatient 
had risen, and sat down on the blis- 
ter that lay, as already mentioned, on 
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a chair at his bedside, and ap:ain top- thing approximating to liio aforesaid 
pling into bed had billeii into a sound number myself, with time and oppor- 
sleep, from wJiicli he had but a few tiiiiity, from among such a galaxy of 
moiiieiits before the time I writ of, loveliiiess as tlu*n shone, iiml s]>aiKh*(l 
awoke. in this dear little town. Speaking of 

Why, now," continued Aaron, the])iratel5lackbeard, I ouglit lohaxe 
to the Doctor of the W'a\e who had rehiteil, that the morning before this, 

just eutt'ved — “ why here is a disco- when I wasat breakfast at i\lrs( s, 

\ery, iny dear Doctor. You clap a the amia1)le, and bcMiitifiil, and imio- 
hut blister on a poor fellow’s lieatl to cent girl-matron — ay, you suj)ercili- 
btit Doctor (’ringle theia* lias ous son of a sea-cook, you may turn 
cooli'd iMasl(*r W agtail’s brain, by up your nose at tin* expression, Imt 
Mistering his sl<‘rn — (*li r — Make if you could liave seem the Imrthen 
notes, and mind you report tliis to ofmysongl as 1 saw her, and fell the* 
the (’olh*ge of Surg<‘ons."^ el(‘gancii‘s <»f Imm* maniu*r and cemver- 

I cleared myself of these impu- satiou as ! felt them — but let us .>tick 
tations. W agtail recoxeu ed; our to Islackbeard, if you pleasix \N'(* 
lit ting xx'as completi'd; our wood, and were all e-omfortably seate'd at bii'ak- 
water, and provisions, reploiiislied ; fast; I bad finisluMl iny sixth egL^, had 
and, afti'r spimding one of the hap- concealed a beautiful dru*(l siiajxixM-, 
]>iest feirliiigbts of my lifi», in eme beft)iM‘ whom (*veMi a / liaddock 
<‘ontinued round of gai(*ty, I prepa- sank into insignilicaiiee, and xvas be- 
red to leave — xvitli tears in my eyes I thinking me of linishiiig off with a 
xvill coidess — the <‘lear xvalers, bright slic(‘ of Scotcli multon-Jjam, when in 
blue skies, glorious climate, and slid iMr Jbing. 1 1(‘ was na-eix ed with 
warm-hearted comnninity of Nassau, all possibh* coidiality, and commeii- 
jSexx'^ I’rox i(h*ma*. W(*ll might that caai ojMaations x (uy vigorously, 
old villain Hlacklx'aid have made this He was an amazing faxouiiie <tl' 
sweet sp<it his f,i\ouril(* rt luft zvnus, our liostess, (as wheie was he not a 
I?y till* way, this same John 'I'eacli or favourite r ) so that it was some tinii* 
lil{ickh(‘ar(l had fourteen wives in before he (‘xeii looked my way. We 
this lovi*Iy island ; and 1 am not sure weie in tin* midst of a discussion 
but I could have picked out some.- regarding llit* lieauty of New Iboxi- 


In tlie njuineciipt I,ug forwaiilud to us ]>y ]Mr Ikiiig, xvho Kiik!!}’ rlakcs 
to eoiTcet the proof'* dining his friend ilringh*\s absence in tlie NiMlIi Se.i, ifitie is 
a iiat xviifeicd in luie, the Ibiioxxir'g in Mr Aaron’s own linncl'.Mifir'g — 

“ IMuster 'I’oinniy l;us allowed his fancy some small ]>oi‘tic,iI liciiises in tliis! Pis 
I.ng, Joist of fill, in t'lnipter WJ. he lays me out on tlie tulde, anil umIm-s f'n* 
pioii sting me in the night, at Don Jlicardo C’ampana’s, xxiierefis tin* villain Jiin.si !i 
was the hero of the stoiy, and tie* man on whom N— — pl.iycd off Ins tijck>,. Iiui 
lint content with fins, he makes a had piiii, vvlicii speaking' of I'lancisca Caeg'rjo, 
which le* pnUs into my month, forsooth, as it i Jnnl not sins eriongh of iny (axii fo 
answer for, and ilieii aiudiis tlie elintux of Ins exif-duing by killing me onliiglit. 
And, secondly, in the present (’hapter, he w'as in veiy triUh the real King 
of the Netherlands the iritcgiityof whose low countries was violated, uinl not poor 
Wagtail — Sipiiie JVppt rpot, in his dertiiuiii,iiiitated by the part thfit i'i mtdehad g»>od- 
iiatiiredly taken in cndeavoiiiing to clap the blister on his stomach, had watclud ili■^ 
oppoilunity, and when all hands had iallcn into a sound slce[), he got up and ap- 
proached the sota, where the nanhcn} xvas snoozing. Tom, honest tellow', dreaming 
no harm, was hix'ii iatiiig in the genial elimalc, and sleeping very much as we aic 
given to believe little pigs do, as described in the old song, so that IVpperpot had no 
dilliculty in Hjiplying the argument n puslcriorU and having covered up the slccian,; 
inaii-of-xvai, with the caiislicn adhering to his latter tnd like hird-lime, In* rctiud 
noisclcs-s as a cat to his own ({iiartcrs Time ran on, and when the hli^'icr ‘'In. nl<I 
have t'isfn next morning on Wagtail’s stomach. Captain (‘ringle could not r/N , -imI 
tlie jest xx’ent round ; hut Tiiomas nevertheless went about as usii.d, and was the 
gayest of the g.iy, dancing and singing; but whenever he dined out, In. always cunied 
iihrtrfnnn witli him. — This j vouch tor. A. B. 

f Uurthen — Tom was right here; sha was within a weekofiicr confinement,-— 
A. Jk 
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dence, and the West India Islands 
in general; and I was just loiiiarkiiig 
that nature had been liberal, that the 
Hcenery was urujiiestionahly niairiii- 
ficentin tin; larger islands, and beaii- 
tilul in the snivdler; hut there were 
iiune of Ihuee ht‘artstirj ing reininis- 
rences, none of lh(»S(‘ thrilling elec- 
triea! assoriations, vvhieh vibrate to 
the h(*art at v isifiuir sreues i!i I hirope 
famous in anli(juiry — famous as tlie 
spot ill which r<*ceut \ictories had 
h(‘<*ii achieV(Ml — famous evtui for the 
very freebootms, who onc(‘ hcdd un- 
lawful sway in the neighhotirhood. 
Why, there neverhasflourished here- 
abouts, for instance, even one tlio- 
vouehly melo-dramatii* thief. Massa 
Aaron lot me go «)ii, until he liad 
nearly llnislu'd his hreakfast. At 
hmgth he bred a shot at nn'. 

“ 1 say, "I'om, y<Mi are expatiating, 
1 see. Nothing lieari^tiri ing, say you? 
Ju Hcir countries it would bother you 
to have oA/ assmuations certainly ; 
and you leave had your Hob Hoy, [ 
grant you, and tin' old country has 
liad inu' ilohia 1 1 <k)( 1. Hut lias uot Ja- 
maica Jiad h(‘r 'riiret'-fingiued Ja< Iv ? 
Ay, a mon* gentlemanliki* scoundrel 
than cither of the former. When did 
Jack refuse a piece of yam, and a cor- 
dial from his horn, to the wayworn 
man, whiti* or black ? When did he 
injure a wtunan ? When did Jack 
refuse food and a draught of cold 
water, the greatest boon, in our ar- 
dent climate that he could olVer, to 
a wearied child ? Oli, there was 
much poetry hi tlie ])oor fellow ! 
And here liad they not that most 
inelo-drarnatic (as you choos<» to 
word it) of thieves, /^/uc/dicard, 
before whom 7^A/cl)eard must for 
ever bide bis diminished head? Why, 
IHuebeartl had only one wife at a 
time, although he murdered five of 
them, whereas Blackheard had sel- 
tloni fewer than a dozen, and he was 
never known to murder above throe. 
But 1 have fallen in with such a 
treasure! Oh, such a discovery I I 
have been ciunmniiing with Noah 
himself — with an old ii<*gro, wlio re- 
members this very Blackheard — the 
pirate Blackheard.'’ 

The deuce,” said I ; “ impos 
sible !** 

“ But it is tn.’p. Why it is only 
ninety-four years ago since the scoun- 
drel flourished, arid this old cock is 
one hundred and ten. Wliy, I Inave 


jotted it down worlh a hundred 
pounds. Head, my adorable Mrs 

, read.” 

“ But, my dear Mr Bang,” said she, 
“ had you not better nuid it vour- 
seJf?” 

“ You, if you please,” ipioth Aa- 
ron, wlio forthwith set himself to 
make the best use of bis lime, 

MKVrOlR Ol? JOHN Ti.Acn, kscp'hif:, 

VLM.AUr.Y CM M l) lU, \( KlUlA KU, 11 V 

\AROX llANU, CSiU niK, 1 .R.S. 

' " " *• lie was tlie niihli'st mannoiM 

mail 

That ever scutthul shi|i, or rut u throat. 
A\ itli such true hrmlinjj of u grutkmaii, 
You never c.ouhl disceni his real thmi^^ht. 
l*ity he loved ailventurous life’s variety, 
Hf was ''O gi’r,J a Ions to goml society/’ 

John 'J\‘ach, or }>lackbeard, was 
a v(‘ry emiruuU man — a lerv liand- 
soiiH' man, aiul a very devil anumg-st 
the ladic^. 

He was a Welshman, and intro- 
duced tlieleek into Nassau about the 
year 17 IS, and was a very romaik- 
ahle ])m'Konage, although, from some 
singular imperfection in his moral 
constitution, lie never couUl distin- 
guish clearly between mtum and 

tn*ntK 

He found his patrimony was not 
siiirKMetit to support him ; and as he 
di sli ked agr i c ul l u ral pursui ts as mu c Ii 
as mercantile, he got together forty 
or fifty fine young men one day, and 
Jforroxvvil a vessel from some nnu- 
chants that was lying at the Non*, and 
sc»t sail for the Haliamas. On his way 
he fell in with several West India- 
ineii, and, sending a boat on board of 
each, ho asked them for the lodti of pro- 
visions and wine, and all their gold, 
and silver, and clothes, which reipicst 
was in every instance but one civilly 
acceded to, whereupon, drinking 
their good healllis, lie returned to 
liis ship. In the instance where Ik* 
bad been unciv illy treated, toshew his 
forbearance, be saluted them with 
twenty-one guns on returning to Ids 
ship ; but by some accident tlie shot 
bad not been witlidrawn, so that un- 
fortunately tlie contumacious ill-bred 
craft sank, and as JHackbeard’s own 
vessel was very crowded, lie was 
unable to save any of the crew. He 
ivas a great admirer of line air, and 
accordingly established Idmself on 
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the island of New Providence, and 

invited a number of <*leirant youn(» 
men, wbo were fond of pleasure 
cruises, to visit liiiii, so that prestmtly 
lie louiid it nece‘'sary to launch forth 
ill order to Z^n/Vv;//' more pro\isions. 

At this period hi‘ was a meat dan- 
dy ; anil ollnn* vaiiai ir^s. In*. 

allowi‘d his Ix'ard to irrow a foot loiiii^ 
at tli(‘ shortest, and then ])laitcd it 
into tliriM* strands, indicatini.’* that he 
was a basliaw of no ( omiinm dimen- 
sions. lit* wore, red hna'ches, but 
ini stockiiiLCs, ;uu! sjjudals of hullock’s 
liide. Me was a ]»eilect h!L:\ptian in 
hi -4 curiou-ness in lint'liniMi, and his 
sliirl A\as always whiu* as tin* di i\ en 
snow \rli> a it was eh*im, which was 
tlie first Sunday of <‘very month, lu 
waistcoats he was especially selt*«*t ; 
luit tin* cut of them \ery mucli d(*- 
pend«‘d (»n the fashion in fa\<‘urwiUi 
the last p;eiitlemau he had horraivt*! 
any thinir from, fte iie\er wore any 
t]iini( hul a full diess ])iirj)le velvet 
coat, undiT whirii hr/stled llirei* 
bra<‘e of])isiois, and IwoiMked sti- 
bnt(M‘s, only I'iLditfa’u inches loni.’’, 
and in* had ;j;<‘u<‘rally a li<iht<nl ma(<*h 
fzzimf in liie l>o\^ oi his cockedi stna- 
per^ \vln*r(^at In* liLihh’d liis [)ipi‘, or 
fired oiV a cannon, as ])h'ase(l him. 

Om* (jI his i’a\ourit<‘. amus(*m(*nts 
v/heii he uot half sl(‘\\ed, was to ad- 
journ to ilie Indd until lii.'^ couipota- 
tois, and kiiKllin**' some biimsioiu' 
mati'hos, tvi dance and roar, as if he 
liad l)(‘eii the devil him-elf, until his 
allies were nearly sutfocated. At 
another time he, would blow out tlie 
eamlles in the cabin, and bla>^e away 
Avitli his ioadeil ]tist<ds at random, 
rii^ht and left, whert by lie severely 
\voiinde<l the ieeliiiys of sfune of Ids 
intimates by the |njiuiian^‘y of his wit, 
all of which lie considered a most 
(‘\celli‘nt joke. But he Avas kind to 
his fourtei‘11 Avives so as he Avas 
sober, as it is know’ii tliat be ne\er 
murdered above three of them. Ilis 
borroAAunj;, however, ^aAe oiVence to 
our "overnni(*nt, 110 one can tell liow'; 
ainl at length two of our frigates, the 
Lime and Pearl, then cruising oO’ tlie, 
American coast, after driving liiin 
from his stroiigliold, liiinted him 
doAvn in an inlet in North Carolina, 
where, in an eight-ffuii schooner, with 
thirty desperate fellows, lie made a 
defence worthy of his lifinourablo 
life, and fought so furiously that lie 
killed and wounded more men of 


the attackiiijr party than his own crew 

consisted ot ; and following up lus 
success, he, like a hero as he av;!'^, 
boarded, sword in hand, tlie heiid- 
most of the two armed sloops, Avhii h 
had bet'll iletachecl by the frigalt's, 
with ninety men on hoard, to capture! 
him : and ht'ing followed by twche 
men and his trusty lieiitenaul, he 
Avould havt* clirried h(*r out and out, 
maui:?o the ili^pririty <d fture, had 
lit* not tainted from lo'^s of blood, 
and, falling on his l>ack, died where 
he tell, like* a liero-— 

IJis , uT tn Mu' ‘.Ky, and hi*; feet to I’ru* 

ivj ” — 

leaving e](*ven forlorn AAidoAVs, bi*- 
ing the fourtei'ii wivi’s, minus the 
three that lie had throttled. 

“ No ciiivalrous associations in- 
deed ! Match me such a charact(‘r 
as this.” 

all applauded to tin* echo. 
Iliil I must <‘ml my song, for I should 
ne\er tire iu dwi*liiug oil tin* liajipy 
days wo .pi'iit in tliis most (*ncliant- 
ieg little i*^hii\<l. 'The lovely blithe 
u'iiN, and the ho‘-]>ital>le kimiliearti'd 
men, and tin* <*hildren ’ 1 ne\er saw 
^uch ehm iibs, Avith all the, spriglitli- 
iiesscd’tln' lillli* [lale-faced cri'oles of 
tin* West Indies, whih* the lieallh}' 
bloom of Old i’aighiml bloF-somed on 
tii(‘ir cheeJvS. 

“ I say, Tom,’' said ]\rasea Aaron, 
on one occasion wlien I AA^as rallier 
tedious on the subject, “ all those 
little r/iernfjs, ns you call ihem, at 
least the Uio.st of llieni, an* the ofl- 
spriiig of the cotton bales captured 
ill the Auk ricaii war.” 

J'lu* vvliat said L 

I’lie ( hildreii of the American 
war — and I will ])i ove it thus — taking 
llie, lime from 110 less au authority 
than Hamlet, Avlnm lie clioso to fol- 
low^ the great Dictator, Julius (\-esar 
himself, tlirongh all tlie corruption 
of our physical nature, until he found 
him sto]iping a beer barrel — (only 
imagine the froth of oni*, of our ^//v- 
mUrestrcl friend lluxton’s beer bar- 
rels, savouring of cpiassia, not Imp, 
fizzing through the clay of Julius 
(Vesar the Pomau !) — us tlui.s : II 
there had been no Yankee war, there 
AA'ould have been no pi i:^^e cargoes ol 
cotton Bent into Nassau; if there had 
been no prize cargoes eent into Naa- 
aau, there Avoui<l have been little 
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money made ; if there had liecn little 
money made, there would have been 
fewer marrijiges ; if there had been 
fewer marriages, there would have 
been b^wer rherubs. 'I'here is logic' 
for you, my darling.’' 

“ your last is a mm scfjuitury iny 
dc‘ar hir,” said I, laughing. “ But, in 
the main, Parson Malthus is right, 
out of Ireland that is, hfter all.” 

'riiat civening I got into a Mmall 
serape, by impressing tbi ee apprenti- 
ces out of a Scotch brig, and if Mr 
Bang had not stood my friend, I might 
have? got into a very serious scrape. 
'riiaiiCs to him, the aflair was sol- 
dered. 

Wliciii on the', ev e of sailing, my ev- 
c‘.(dhuit friends, Messrs Bang, (ielid, 
and Wagtail, cletennined, in c'.onse- 
cpicuice of letters which they had re- 
c’eivcid from Jamaica, to return home 
in a licautifiil armed brig that was to 
sail ill a few daysj ladcui with flour. 
I (‘ariiiot well describe liow iimcdi 
this moved me. Young and eiitliu- 
siastii* as I was, 1 liad gra[)ph‘d my- 
self with books of stcud to Mr Bang ; 
and now, when he unexpectedly 
coinmiiiiicated bis intention of lea- 
ving me, I felt more' forlorn and dis- 
serted than I was willing to ])lead to. 

** My dear boy,” said hc‘, “ make 
my nUh M >> — . If urgent 

busiiu'ss bad not presscul me, 1 would 
not have liroken my ])romise to re- 
join him ; but I am imperiously 
Vailed for in Jamaic*a, where 1 hope 
soon to see you.” 1 le continued with 
a slight tremor in bis voice, wliicli 
tlirilled to my heart, as it vouclim! 
for the streiigili of liis n»g:ird. If 
(»ver I am where you may come, 
Tom, and you don’t make liousi^ 
your home, provided you have ncH a 
bc'tler of your own, 1 will never for- 
giveyou.” lie paused. “You young 
iTidlows Komctiines spend faster than 
you should do, and tjuarterly bills 
are long of coming round. I have 
drawn for more money tluin I want. 
1 wish you would let me he your 
banker for a hundred pounds, 'Fom.” 

1 sciueozcd his hand. “ Wo, no — 
many, ninny thanks, my dear sir — 
but 1 never outrun the constable. 
Good-by, God bless you. Farewell, 
Mr Wagtail — Mr (udid, adieu.” 1 
tumbleJ into the boat and pulled on 
board. The first thing 1 did was to 
send the wine and sea stock, a most 
exuberant assortment unquestion- 


ably, belonging to my Jamaicafriends, 
ashore : but to my surprise the boat 
was sent hack, with Mr Bang’s card, 
on which was written in pencil, 
“ Don’t aflVont us, Captain Cringle.” 
Thc;renpon 1 got the schooner under 
weigh, and no civent worth narrating 
turned up until we an<*hored close 
to the ])ost-oflice at Crooked Island, 
two days aftm*. 

We found the Firebrand there, and 
the? post-oflice mail-boat, with lier 
red flag and white Imrse in it, and I 
went on board tlie corvette' to deli- 
ver my odieial lettcu*, detailing tlic* 
ini'idenls of the cruise, and was mo^t 
graciously received by my (’aptain. 

There was a sail in sight when vvc' 
aiu-hored, which at first vve*, took for 
the Jamaic‘a packet; hut it turned 
out to he the TinkcM*, fiicmd Bang's 
flour-loadc'd hritr; and by five in the 
evening our friemds were*, all thiec* 
onccunore resiori'd to hut, alas! so 
far as regarded two of them, only for 
amoment. Mc'ssrs GLdi<l and W agtail 
had, oil sei‘oiid thoughts, it seems, 
hauled their wind to lay in a stock 
of turtle at ('rooked Island, and 
I went ashore with thcmi, and as- 
sisted in the selec'liori from the lurih^ 
crawls fillcMl vvitli beautiful clear 
water, and lots of fin(» lively fresh- 
<*aught fish, thc^ postmaster being the 
iurtle-merehaut. 

“ 1 say, l\inl, happier in tin' iNli. 
way here than you were at Biggles- 
wade — elf V” said Annin. 

After we coinph'ted our ]mrchas«‘s, 
our friends went on hoard thc' cor- 
vc'lle, and 1 was invited to meet 
tlu'in at dinner, wliere the ufoic'said 
postmaster, a stout ranch, with a 
.si|uare-cut coatee and n*d capc' and 
cuffs, was also a guest. 

lie must nave had hut a dull time 
of it, as tliere wen* no other white 
inhabitants, that I saw, on the island 
besides himself; his wife having 
gone to Nassau, whicli he looked on 
as the prime city of tlie world, to be* 
confined, as he told us. Bang said, 
that she must rather liave gone to lx* 
deliver fd from conjinement, and, in 
truth. Crooked Island was a most 
desolate domicile for a lady; our 
friend the postmaster’s family, and a 
few negroes employed in caiching 
turtle, and making salt, and divssine' 
some scrubby colton-trecs, coinpo- 
Bing the whole population. In llio 
eY(?ning the packet did arrive, how- 
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ovor, and (‘iiptiiiu N received 

Ids orders. 

“ (-aptaiii N— - — , my boy,” (piolli 
r» inir towards ('veiiincf, “ the best of 
fiieiids must part — we. must move — 
|»;oi)d-iiiLdit — we shall be olV to-iiijrht 
— tfood-by” — and In* held out his 
hand. 

“ a bit,” said X ; l»an<r, 

you shall not '/o, neitlier you nor 
N'our friends. \ ou ])romised, in fact 
sbi[)ped with me for tlie cruise, and 

Lady has 1113" word and hoiu>ur 

that you shall be restored to her 
loiuinii: e}e, viHoid and sale — so you 
must all riMiiain, and siuid down the 
llonr lu'iii* to >ay you are coiniiii^.” 

'id tuake a loni^ story short, Mas^^a 
Aai.;n w:.‘i hom'd, hut his friends 
A\'ere olidurat(', so w(» all weifi;hod 
that tii'^hl ; th<* Tinker bearing- up 
for .lamaiea, whih' we k<‘pt by llie 
oiml, sU'ering for (k>nai\<*s in St 
Domi-tgo. 

Tli(* third day we weia* oh' (ape 
St Niehohis, and getting a slant (d* 
wijoi tiom the westward, we ran up 
the n* ht of Leogane all that night, 
1)fH tow aids inorinng it fell calm; 
w (‘ weie close in under tin* high- 
l.md, about two tniles from the shore, 
ami tin* tnght was the, daikest I ever 
was out in .'jny wln're. 'riiere were 
lU'ither moon nor stars to b(» seen, 
ami tlie daik clouds settled down, 
until tin y a[)p(*ared to rest upon our 
ma-'t-luaids, coui|U’e'siiig, as it were, 
i!ie !i )t ‘ tea my air down ii])Oii us 
unlil it heeame too deiise for hreatli- 
in r. In tile early jiart of the night 
it had rained in lieaV}’ showers Jiow 
:eid then, am! theie wen* one or two 
jainl lliislie-, of lightning, and some* 
lii'av;/ pI^l!^ of flinmier, which rolUul 
.ummi:^». tlie distant liills in loud 
‘^h iking r *\ erheiations, wliicli LO’a- 
iliially became fainter ami fainter, 
unlil they ‘jiumldei! away in tlie dis- 
tum‘e in hoarse iiiuimurK, like the 
]o‘,v notes of an organ in one of our 
old Cathedrals ; but now there was 
iH'itlier rain nor wiml — all nature 
secMiied fearfully bushed ; for wlnue 
we lay, in the smooth Highty there 
was no sw<dl, not even a ripple ou 
the glass-likt* si-a ; the soiiiui of the 
shifting of a handspike, or the tread 
of the nien. as they ran to ha?d on a 
ia)pe, or 11 h‘ ereaking of the rudder, 
sounded loiitl and distinct. TJie Rea 
in our neiglihouiliood was strongly 
phosphorescent, so tliat the binallest 


chip IhroAvn overboard struck lire 
from tlie water, as if it bad been a 
piece of iron cast on flint; and wluui 
you looked ovi'r the (piarter, as I 
delight to do, and tried to pem?trate 
into the dark chsu* profound beneath, 
you every now and then saw a burst 
of pale liirlit, like a halo far down in 
the ch'pths of the gre(*n sea, caused 
by the niotioieof some hsh, or of what 
Jack, no great natural philosojiluM*, 
usually calls hluhlurs ; and wlnui 
th(^ dedphin or skip jack h'apt into 
the, air, they sparkled out from the 
still bosom of the dm'p, dark water 
like rcu'kets, until lln*y fell again 
into their (dement in a ll.ish of lire. 
This evening the corvidte Iiad show- 
(‘d no lights, ami although I conjec- 
tured she was not far from tis, still I 
could not with any certainty' indicate 
lier whiu-cahouts. It might now be 
about tbn*(» ohdoidv, and 1 was stand- 
ing on the aftermost gun on tln^ star- 
lioard side, jn*(‘i ing into the imper- 
vious darktii'ss ov(‘r tin* lalVend, with 
inv' <h*ar old dogSm*(*/er by my sidi‘, 
nu/zling and fondling afbw his afl’ec- 
tioiiatc' fashion, whih‘ tin' jiilot, Ih'icr 
Matigrove, stood vvitliin liandspike 
l(‘ngtli of me. Tin* dog had Immui 
growling, hutall in fun, and snapping 
at nil', when in a inoim'iil h(' hauh'd 
olT, planted his paws on tln^ rail, 
looked foi ih into the, niglit, and gave 
a short anxious hark, lik(‘ ih*' solitary 
pop of tin* Himtry’s musket, to alarm 
the mainguard in outpost work. 

Peter Aiangrovi* advanced, and ]>ut 
Jiis arm round the dog’s inn k. “ What 
you see, v.\y shildr” said the black 
pilot. 

Siiei*zi‘r U]>lift(‘d hi.s voice, and 
gave a long ( ontiuinjus Inuk. 

“ Ah !” said Mangrove sliarplv', 

Mas.sa Captain, somelliing iu*ar vve 
— never doubt dat — d(* dog vu'eri*', 
something we can’t yeerit*, and sc e 
sonieling we can’t see.” 

I had lived long enough never to 
despise any caution from what cp tar- 
ter soever it proccuMlc d. So L listened 
still as a stom*. Presently I thought 
1 heard the distant siilash of oars. I 
placed my hand behind iny ear, and 
iisteinnl with hioathless attention. 
Pix'senlly I saw tlie spaikling (!»/> of 
them in tin* calm black w afer, as it a 
l)oat, and a large oin*, was pulling 
very fast towards ii«. “ Look out — 
liaii that boat,” said I. “ Jioat 
ahoy,” 8ung out the man. No auswei*. 
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Coming hero ?' rciteraled the sea- 
man. No betU’r sue('(*ss. The fjoat 
or ranoe, or wIiateviM’ it miiihr h<‘, 
was ]>y this time c I<»s(‘ ahoaid U", 
within y'dsloivshot at. tin* hn lliest — im 
titfie to l)(». In*-!, so I hailed J.iyselt, 
and this time the cliaj’lfnjft* did |»ro- 
dnee an au'^vver. 

Sloit' htxtl— f/'tfif tfUif ir/ 

“ SImre hoal, witlj Iniil and vege- 
tahles, at this liim* of iiiirlit — I <lon't 
li/xc il,” ^.lirl 1. “ iiontswaiifs mate, 
rail tlu* l)oard(M’s. (’iillasses, men — 
(jnir);, a piralit nl vow-hoat is elose 
to.” And verily we had little lime to 
Jose, v'hen a larcre ranoe or row- 
boat, pnlling twelv<‘ oars at th<» vew- 
est, and j-arryinu' twenty tiremcn, or 
tb('reab<»nts,sw<‘pt upon onr larboaril 
qnarU'r, Imoked on, and next 
immient iipwarrls ol tuanity utibmk- 
ed tor \i‘^itors seiamblerl up onr 
sliallow side, and jumped on Immsl. 

All this |o()k pl:n*(' ^o Middenly 
that there* wi're not itni of my yx-ople 
ready t<» receive them, Ijnfc tl.ose ten 
were tin* j>rim<* jueii of tla* sliij). 
“ Surremhn*, you •'roundrels — Mir- 
rendei', \ on have? boardi'd a irmn-of- 
war. Down witli your arms, or we 
shall rnunli'r you to a man,” 

Ibjt they eUln‘r did not understatnl 
me, or <iid i;ot believe me, tor tlie 
answer wa*. a blow from a <‘ulias-i, 
vvliieli, it I bad not parried with my 
in!:^ht i.das';, which it broke in pioey‘., 
might havi» elieelmdly '>to|ip»Ml my 
j>romorn)n. ‘‘ Cut llnun ilovvn, board- 
ers, down vvilb llu'm — they are ])i- 
rales/’ slnmled I ; “ iesive cold -hot, 
into tlieir Inait alomrsidt* — all hands, 
boatswaiirs jnale — call ail iiamls.” 
We <*losed. Tin? iif^sailaiits liad no 
li rearms, but they were armed with 
swords and long knives, and as th(*v 
fought with di'speration, several ol 
our people \va*re crmdly liaggbnl ; 
and after the lu st ^•llarge,lhe combat- 
ants on both sides becanu* so blend- 
ed, that it was impossible tf) strike 
a blow, witbont running the. risk ol 
cutting down a friend. l>y ibis time 
all liainls were on «lecK ; iho boat 
alongside bad been sw'amped by the 
cold shot that Jjad bmui liove crasli- 
ing tliroiigh lier bedtom, when down 
came a sbowiu* from the surcharged 
clouds, or waterspcmi —call it wliicli 
you will — tliat alisolntely deluged t?io 
decks, the scuppers being utterly un- 
able to carry off the water. So long 
as the pirates fought in a body, 1 had 


jio fears, as, dark as it was, our men, 
who held logeth(*r, knew wlicrc to 
•stiike and thrust; hut when tlie tor- 
rent oi rain descended in biiekcts- 
lull, liu? former broke away, and 
w(*re pursued singly into various 
ct)rm‘rs about tiu? deck, all e 9 <*ape 
being cut oil' from the -.wam})ii)g of 
their boat. Still llu’y were, not vnn- 
ipiisiieii, and 1 ran alt to the binnacle, 
where .a blue luht was stowed away, 
— one oi several tlmt wt? liad got on 
deck to burn that night, in order to 
])oint out our whereabouts to the 
I'in'braufl. 1 bred it, and rushing 
forvvanl cutlass-in-haiid, we set on 
the gang of black desperadoes with 
fury, that after killing two of 
llnnn outright, and wounding and ta- 
king prisiriMMs s{‘ven, \vc drove the 
le^l overl)uard into tin' se:?, when? 
the oiuaiharm'.'d nn'ii, vvho by tliis 
lime h:ni tackled their nin‘'kel,'^ 
made sliort work them, i^nided a« 

they vv'('re hy tin' ‘])"ul\ling of tlie 
darl: water, as tiiey struck out and 
swam Jbr t]»eir lives. The hlnc light 
w'as immediaU'ly aiiswcri'd by aii- 
ollier iVom tin' (‘orvette, wlucii lay 
alnml a miU' od; but before lier boats, 
two of wliicb vvf're immediatcdy 
armet] and nianiied, could r<*ru*b us, 
wi' had defeau d ouv antagonists, and 
the iMJii had incri'asi'd t(» such a de- 
grt‘0, that the In avy drops, as they 
fell vvilli a •^Ironj^' lushirig noise into 
the si'a, ihi'shed il up 'mlo one I'litire 
r*hei t of fire. 

Vv'e : c. uri'd tuir priM»ners, ail 
blacks ai'.il muhiiioe'-, iln* most villa- 
liou-i-lookiug ^couml'.els I had ever 
sciui, and presently it came on to 
ihunder and ligliti'ii, as if heaven and 
earth had In'cn fallijig together, A 
most vivid — it almost blinded 

me. Presently the Pirebrand burnt 
another i»Uio light, whereby we saw'' 
that her maiuto()mast w as gone close 
by the cap, with the topsail, and up- 
per s]>ars, ami yards, and gear, all 
banging d(»wii in a liimbi'ring mass 
of confused wnn k ; 'die had been 
slruidv by tlie levin brand, Avhieh 
luul killed four men, and stunned 
several imn e. l^y this time the cold 
grey streaks of morning appeared in 
the easti'rn Imrizon, and presently 
the day bioke, and by two (»’cloek in 
l!:o afternoon, both corvette and 
seliooner were at aiiebor at (Jonaives. 
^Jdie village, for town it could not be 
called, stood on a low hot plain, as if 
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tlio wasliin_2:s of thonioiiiitains on the 

Irt’t liaiid siiU^ as wo stood in had 
boon oinritMl out into tlio sea, and 
I'ormod into a wliito platoan of sand ; 
all was hot, and slinnoii, and s<*riib* 
])y. AVo i)ront>lit up in^ido of iJio 
i'oi'\i‘tto, in Ihiri* tjithonis uf \\ ator. 
My suporii)!* n|{u-, r had nnoh' tin* 
privalo si^^nal to <‘onio on b(»:ird and 
dine, nliioii, in tin* as-inod iiitimar\ 
in wiiioh w(‘ worn now Jinkod.oonid 
not (»ji any ]>ioa lx* <U'riinod. 1 (In**-*-- 
od, and ih 1 ) 0 . It wa^ loworod dt>\»*n, 
and u<‘ [X rd tor tin* coi'n rtti', but 
oMii' hiv nn<h r tlis- si(*rii of 

tin* two h!n!iii''ji shij)-^ 'jia! w oro h in^* 
tlicro caruox's oi‘ ootbo*. 

‘‘ lb ay, sir,” said a doront-iookiu'.'* 
ii'inn, who Irani on tin* tafiVvid of oin* 
of thoin Ib ay, .‘ir, arr y(xi L^oinj^on 
])oaid of tin* < 'oininodori* r” 

“ I nio,” I an^vvorod. 

‘‘ ! ani iinitrd tlnna* loo, sir; will 
\t»u liMM* tin nrhn.'ss to sav ! uill 
lx* thrro ])r<" 

“ ( \ rl'dnlv i\ o \\ }\ , 10 n/’ 
rro'a'uMy ' \\(‘i(* alon: tin* 

i'o]’\ i‘tt<*, i tlr* .t nmman W'o 
^t(xnl ;ia in r di holy. ntr 
and (‘Iran, U'llh 'oy -tanrh Iriviid 

('aplain N and his nnirors ail in 

full li •, w:f lo and tVi) ii jdcr tin* 
a nins^ iisai liiiic'rni. niu.d 
lonn ruha liori} o hx t at 

i!i(‘ ay, Mxi (‘\l'Md‘ny iii'ly frat 

or nioi“ ait, until it n;n ”*aw(‘d to 
t wanly at tlx* taiibn l. \»cn» all, 
tlio two ina^'tora of tlx niorch ml* 
loan, do( onl prclahh* jucxi in 
tin’ll- way, iin-iudod, i-i .irionsiv' ro- 
ri’isid, ainl ^a^downto an o\or]- 
Irnl dinnor, l^fr Hanu; t.dvInL:; tin* hnad 
as usual in all tin* fun; and no vvor<» 
piston tin* \ of riizars and i-old 
L'roj’, v^dx'ii ilio lirsi lirmonant ranio 
liowu and '•ai<l lijat tin* (’aptainof 
tin* ]xnt had ronn* off, and nan t)n‘U 
on board. 

‘‘ Show him in,” said ( nptaiii 

Ts , ainl a tall, vul^^ar-hx»Kin<( 

Mai'kamoor, drossrd a])pavf*ntly in 
tlx* cast-oir roat of a b'roncb grona- 
dior ollioor, cmtovod tlx* c.dnu witli 
his chapotiu ill Ids handj and a Ma- 
dras Jiaiidkcrclni’f tied roiiiul his 
woolly skull. Ho niado ids bow, and 
remained standing ix*ar tbo door. 

“ Voii an* tlx* ( ^iptrdii of thv*. port?” 

said Captain N , in Fronoli. I'Jio 

man iioddod. “WJiy, tlmn, take a 
chair, sir, if you please. * 

lie begged lo be excused, and after 


tippin? olVliis Inimpor of claret, and 

rcc4‘i\ing tlx* Cbiptain's report, be 
made Ids bow and departed. 

I reliirneil to tlx*\\ :iM*, and ni*xt 
morning 1 breakfasted on boaid of 
tlx* (bmimodore, and afterwards we 
all pnu'i ( ded on shore to Monsii'iir 

B to whom Pdassa Aaron was 

known. 'The town, if I may call it 
so, had certainly a \ery desolate ap- 
peal ance. 1’here w as nothing stirring; 
anil allhoii:^h a ipoiip of idlers, 
anioiintin::’ to ahont twenty or thirty, 
did eolleei :;hont ns on the end of the 
wisai f, wideh, by tin* by, was terribly 
out of repair, yet they all :i\»p(*are<l 
ill elad, aixl in no way so well fur- 
nis-bed as tlx* bhiekies in .buiiaica; 
and wdxm w i* inarelx’d U]! tbrongli 
a hot, sandy, nnpav(*d street into 
tJie town, the low', one-story, sba!)- 
by-looking bouses w'ere falling in- 
to d(‘eay, and the streets more n*- 
^elnhh•d ri\ {‘r-eours(‘s tlian Iho- 
loughfari’-, w hil(* tiu’ laigi* <*ar- 
rion eiow's weie pickitey jiarhage on 
the \(‘ry erown of tlx* causeway, 
without appari‘n(!y <'nti*rtfdning the 
least lerjr of ns, or of the negro ehil- 
<ii en who were j>la} ingelose to them, 
M) ne.ir, in fai‘t, thal e\ery imw and 
tlx u one of the ineliiiis would aim a 
blow at o'lX* of tlx* obs'/mx* birds, 
W'ix‘n woidd ‘.'i\e loud diseord- 
:int cro.ik, aixl jump a paei* or two, 
with tuilspread wings, but w'itluxit 
iakingwing. Stillman) of tlx* umiiK'ii, 
W’iio w<*re silling under the small 
])ia'/.;*as, ;u’ proj( etinv eiues of the 
ixxjses, wilh tkeii- little stalls, filled 
with pnlliraU* iMudka’i-thiefs, and 
p*ieees ol muslin, and gin.;h;uiis for 
sah’, ei e he;,iLiiy-!(M)Kiiig, and ap- 
p{'ared ef)inroi table and happy. A.s 
w'e r!(i\;nx-(‘d into tin* town, almost 
every mab* we nx‘t was n :x»l<lier, all 
ligged aixl well dr(*s-.etl, too, in the 
I’leneh nnilorm : in lac t, the reiiiaik- 
able man, King llmiry, orChi istoplie, 
took care to have his troojis well fed 
;axlelot!x*dine\eryease. On our way 
we bad to pa^^s i)y the Chnumandant, 
Baron ]V ' , Ixxise, when it oceur- 

redto Cat)lain tluii w't^ ought 

to stop atxl pay our rc’spcets ; hut Mr 
llaug being bound by no siieli ///- 
<7/o7^e,bore upforlds friend Moiis/eur 

J3 ks. As w'oapproaebed the house 

— a lung, low', oix’-stoiy building, 
Avith a narrow piazza, and a range of 
nnglazed windows, stai ingopen, with 
their woudeu sliuttcrs, like purl's iu u 
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sliip’H Ritlc, towards the street — wc 
1*01111(1 a sentry at the door, wlio, 
when wo announced oursehes, car- 
vied afms all in regular style. Pie- 
sently a very good-looking negro, in 
a handsome aidi^de-rainp’s uiiiforni, 
appeared, and, liat in Iiaiid, with all 
the grace in the world, nsh(‘red us 
into the presence of the llaron, who 
was lounging in a Spanish (diair half 
nsj{»ep, hnt on Jiearing ns announced 
iie ro'^e, and received us with great 
ameiiii3'. lie was a fat elderly negro, 
NO far as 1 could judge, about sixty 
years of age, and wars dressed in very 
wide jean trowsers, over which a 
pair of well-])ollsho(l Hessian lioots 
were drawn, vvliicli, by adhering close 
to his legs, gave him, in I'ontrast with 
the wide pulling of liis garments 
al)o\ e,the appearance of being nnder- 
limhed, which he by no means was, 
as he was a stout old Turk. 

After a ]>rofusion of hows and 
line speeclies, and superahiindaiit 
;)^suramM‘s of llie (*.slc*ein in whicli 
his mast(*r King U(*nry Indd mas- 
ter King (Jeorge, we made onr bows 

and re[niiie<l to Afonslioir H ’s, 

where I was <»iigag 4 *<I to <Hne. As for 

Captain N , he went on board 

that evening to Kuperintend the re- 
jiairs of the ship. 

'rinn e w as in» om* to meet us hut 

Monsieur H and his daughter, a 

tall and v<‘ry tdegant hrowm girl, wdio 
Innlheen edncat<‘d in Francisaiid ilid 
the honours iiicoiiiparahly well. Wc 
s it dow'u, Massa \aron whiNpering in 
my /////, that in Jamaica it was not 
<pjile tin* thing to introduce brow'ii la- 
die-^ a! dimu*r; hnt, as }ie said,** W hy 
not : Neither yon nor I an* high caste 
( I eoles — so i n avanty Dinner w as 

nearly ov(*r, W'iion Ibiron 15 \s 

iii(ie-(h'- 4 *am|> slid into tlie room. Mon- 
sieur l> rose. “ Captain Latour, 

you are w eleome — he sealed. 1 Iiope 
you have m>i dined 

“ W hy, no,” said tlio negro otlivn\ 
as he drew' a cliair, while he ex- 
clcaiiged glamn's with the lo'autiful 
Kug<Mi\e,and sat himself dow'ii elose 
to y-vV Nf itor V»ae.g. 

llillo, IJu.'isliie ! WIu»reaway, my 
lady a litth’ td)o\ e the salt, an't yon V” 
ejaciilate.il our A uiitjo; while Pegtoj), 
wlio had just come on shore, and w as 
standing bi'iilnd his master, stared 
and gaped in the greatest W'onder- 
ineut. J 5 ut Mr Pang’s natural good 
breeding, and knowledge of the 


world, instantly recalled Iiim to time 
and circumstances; and when the 
young ollicer looked at him, Jind re- 
garded him with some surprise, he 
bowed, and invited him, in the best 
French he could i*niister, to drink 
w'ine. The aide-de-camp w^as, as I 
have said, jet-black as the ace of 
spades, but Jii^ was, notwithstanding, 
so far as figure went, a very hand- 
some man — tall and v'cll framed, 
especially about tlie shoulders, which 
were beautifully formed, and, in the 
estimation of a statuary, would pro- 
bably Jjave balanced the cucumber 
curve of the shin ; his face, however, 
Avas regular negro — Hat nose, heavy 
lips, line i*yes, and beautiful teeth, 
and he wore tw o immense gold ear- 
rings. His wmolly head w'as bound 
round w^ith a pullicate handkerchief, 
wiiich w'e bad not noticed until he 
took off bis laced cocked liat. His 
coat W'as tlu! <*xact pattern of the 
Fn*ncli staff uniform at the lime-— 
plain blue, wiihont lace, except at 
the <*ape and euffs, wiiicli w'ere of 
scarlet cloth, c«)vered witli rich em- 
hroid(*ry. Jh* W'ore a very handsome 
straiglit sw^ord with steel seabliard, 
and the wiiite trowsers, and long 
Hessian boots, already described as 
j)art <if the costnnio of his gene- 
ral. 

Mr Pang, as I have said, liad ral- 
lied by this time*, and with the tact 
of a gentleman, ajipeared to have 
forgotten vvh(*t]u!r his new ally w'as 
l)lack, him*, ov green, while tlie claret, 
stimulating liim into self-possession, 
w'as evaporating in broken Frentii. 
Put liis man Pegtop Jiad been pushed 
<dl' his balance altogether; his equa- 
nimity W'as utterly gone. When the 
young odic'er brushed past him, at the 
first go off, w'hile lie w’as rinsing some 
glasses in the passage, his sword 
banged against P(*gtop’s dtrU're as 
)je stooped dow'ii over bis work. He 
started and looked round, and mere- 
ly exclaimed — “ Einfiy Massa Niger 
wuvra dat!*' But now, wiien, stand- 
ing behind his inastei’s chair, he saw 
tlie aide-<le-(tamp consorting Avilli 
liiin w hom he looked upon "as the 
greatest man in existence, on terms 
of etpjality, all his faculties Avere 
parafysed. IVgtop,” said I, hand 
me soim* yam, if you please.” He 
looked at me all agape, as if he Jiad 
been half strangled. 

Pegtop, you scoundrel,” (ptoth 
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Massa Aaron^ don’t you lieai* what 
Captain Crinale says, sirV” 

“ Oh yes, Massa and tliereupoii 
tiui sable Viilet breut^ht me a bottle 
of ftsh sauce, wbicli lu; endeavoured 
to ]>oui* intoniy wine-glass. All this 
wliile Eugenie and tin* aide-d<*-eainp 
were playing the agreeable — and in 
very good taste, too, lot me tell yon. 

1 lunl just drank wiini Avitli iiime 
host, when 1 cast my eye along the. 
]mss;jge that led out of tin* room, and 
lln*ie was IVgtup dancing, and jump- 
and sniiring his thigh, in an 4*cs- 
la-\'ol laugliter, as lie doiihle<l him- 
self up, with the tt*ars welling over 

his CiM*4-ks. 

Oh, Lord! Oh I — Mas^a l?ang 
bow, and make fac^*, and drink wine, 
and do «*\ery ting sln\il,to one dam 
black rascail nigei ! — Oh, blat'kee 
iinne wtirser dan nn*, (hibriel Eeg- 
lop — Oil, iaird ! — ha! ha! ha!*’ — 
'riiereuptni In*, liirew himself down 
in llie |)ia//a, amongst plates and 
dish(»H, and shouted and laughed in 
a perfect freii/y, until Mr Jhnjg got 
up, and thrust the poor fellow out i»f 
doors^ ill a polling fsIio\v(‘r, which 
soon so far mndled the hysteri<iil 
passion, tliat he came in again, grave 
as a judge, and took his jihu'e behind 
Ills master's chair once more, and 
evr*ry thing went on smoothly. '1 lie 
aide, de-camp, who ajipeared quite un- 
<*tni-.cious that he v/as tin* cause of 
lin^ ]>oo»- fellow’.s mirlli, renewed 
hi*, allentioji.s to 1 aigenii* ; and Mr 

Hang, 15 , and inys(*li, were 

aguin engaged in cou\ ersarion, and 
our fiiemi E(*gt(;p was in the act of 
hainiiog a slice of melon to the black 
ofiicer, wliofi a tile <d' Ki>ldiers, with 
)i\c(J ijayonecs, st(‘|5t into the piazza, 
and ordered arms, one taking up Ids 
station oil eai-ii side of the door, Pre- 
seurly aiiotluT aide-de-camp, boot- 
e.d and spurred, dasjied after them ; 
ami as soon as lu^ crossed tin* ihresh- 
hoid, sung out, “ /Vacc, j7ou?' 

sicrir U' 

The electrical nerve was again 
touched — “ (^li ! — oil ! — oli ! Gara- 
mighty ! here comes anodcr on deni,” 
roared Pegtop, sticking the slice, of 
melon, which was iutemicd for 
JMadenunsdlv Etintnie^ into his own 
moutli, to quell the paroxysm, 
hi hie, (while he fractured tke^ate 
on the black aide’s skull, )atid imme- 
diately Idew it out again, with an 
explosion, and a scatteriifg of tho 

\ oi,. \ v\t t f. \u. ('( \ ui* 


fragments, as if it had been the blast- 
ing of a stone quarry. 

“ Zounds, thiK is too mucli,” — ex*, 
claimed Bang, as lie rose and kicked 
the poor fellow out again, with such 
vehemence, that his skull, encounter- 
ing the paunch of our friend the Ba- 
ron, who was entering from tJie street 
at that instant, capsized him outright, 
and away rolh*d Jiis Ivxcelleiicy the 
(jeinual de ^)ivision, Commandant 
dc rArnmdi‘.senient, &c.&c., digging 
his spurs into poor Pegtop’s tran- 
som, and sfirritiij furiously, while the 
Mack s(*i\aiit roaretl as if he had 
been harpooned by the. very devil, 
'file aidi*s started to tlieii* feet— and 
one of tluun looked at Mr Bang, and 
lonclied the hilt of his sword, grind- 
ing the word sdtfsJaciiifiL** iietweeu 
his teeth, while the other ordered 
the 8«*ntries to run the poor fellow, 
whost* mirth had been so uproari- 
ous, tlirongli. However he got off 
with one or two pr agues in a very 
safe place ; and vvJien Monsieur B — — 
expIaiiH*d Jiow niatt(*rs stood, and 
that tlie “ pauerr dtahle^^ as the 
blru-k Ikiroii coolly calleci Jiim, was 
a mere servant, and an iimuiltivated 
creature, and that no insult wtis 
mean!, we had all a hearty laugh, 
and (»vcry thing rolled right, again. 
At, length the Baron and his hlaek 
tail rose to wish in a good evening, 
and we wi*re. thinking of finishing 
oiV with a cigar and a glass of cold 
grog, when lilonsieur 15^ 'h daugh- 

ter returned into the piazza, very 
pale, and e\ Idently iniicli frigliten- 
<*d. “ J/ou said slu! — while 

her voice quavered from excessive 
agitation — “ My father — why do the 
suldi<‘rs remain y” 

We ail peered into tlie dark pas- 
sag«*, and then*, true enough, were 
I he Mack sentries at their posts lu!- 
side tin* lioorway, still and motioii- 

JesH as HtatncH. Mounsieur B , 

poor fellow, fell back in his chair at 
the sight as if he had been shot 
through the lu'art. 

“ My fate is sealoil — I am loat-— 
oh, Eugenie!” were the only words 
lie could utter. 

" No no,” exclaimed the weeping 
girl, “ Ciod forbid— tlie Baron is a 
kind-hearted man — King Henry can- 
not — no, no — he knows you are not 
disaffected, he will not injure you.” 

1 lere on e of the black aides-de-camp 
Kuddenlv returned, ft was the poor 
• .S 4; 
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fellow wlio had been making love to 

Jtiiigenie during the entertainment. 
He looked absolutely blue with dis- 
may t his voice shook, ami his knees 
knocked together as ho approached 
our host. 

He tried to ftpe.ik, but could not. 

** Oh, Pierre, Pierre,** moaned, or 
rather gasped I^ugeiilc* — “ what have 
you come to r<»njiniirjic.'it(‘ ? what 
dreadful news are yoii the bearer 
of r**' lie held out an of)en letter to 

poor 1{ , who, unable to read it 

from excessive agitation, handed it 
tome. It ran thus 

“ MoNsiiiUR Le Baron, 

“ I\lonsleur has been arrest- 

ed here this morning ; he is a white 
Frenc.hinan, and there are strong 
suspieioiiH against him. Place his 
partner AT. B under th(‘ surveil- 

lance of the police instantly. You 
are made answerable for his sale' 
custody. 

“ Witness his Ala jest v*n hand and 
seal, at Sans Souci, tins , . . 

** TJie Cot NT .** 

*• Then lam doomed,** groaned poor 

MrB . His daughter famied, the 

black odicer wept, ami having laid 
his senseless mistress on a sofa, he 

approached and wrung B *s Imml. 

** Alas, my dein* sir — Imw my li(‘art 
Tdeeds ! But cheer up —King Henry 
is just — Jill may he light — all may 
still be right; and so hir Jis my duly 
to him will allow, you may count on 
nothing being done heie, that is not 
absolutely necessary for liolduLC um- 
selves hliunelesH with the (Jovern- 
luent.** 

haiougli and to spare of tin’s. \\ e 
slept on shore tliat riight, and a very 
neat catastrojilie was likely to have 

ensued thereupon. Capt«ii»i N , 

intending to go on board ship at. day- 
break, had got up and drc'ssed him- 
self, and opened the door into the 
Street to h*t hiiuself out, when he 
stumbled un wittingly sigaiiist the 
black sentry, who must have been 
halt* asleep, for he iiniuediately step- 
ped several paces hack, and present- 
ing his imisket, the clear Imnel 
glancing in the moonlight, sna]'}>ed 
it at him. Fortuimtely it missed tire, 
which gave the skipper time to ex- 
plain that it was not Air B at- 

tempting to escape ; but that day 

week poor B was marched to 

the prison of La Force, near Cape 


Henry, where his partner had been 
pre\ lously lodged ; and from that 
/tour to this, neither of them were ever 
heard of Next evening I again went 
ashore, but I was denied admittance 

to Air B ; and as my orders were 

imperative not to interfere in any 
way, I had to return on board with 
a lieavy heart. 

Next day Captain N— - and my- 
self paid a formal visit to the black 
Baron, in order to leave no stone un- 
turned to obtain poorB ’s release 

if we could. Air Bang accompanied 
us. We found the sable dignitary 
lounging in a grass hammock, (slung 
from corner to corner of a very com- 
fortless room, for the floor was tiled, 
the windows were uiiglazed, ami 
tht're was no furniture' whatsoever 
but an old-fashioned mahogany side- 
board, and three wicker cliairs,) ap- 
parently lialf-asleep, or rvmhudiiaj 
after Ins breakfasi , ( )ii our being au- 
noum*ed by a balf-rnik(‘d negro sm*- 
\aiit who aroused him, lie got up find 
received us very kindly — I beg lii.s 
lordship’s pardon, 1 siiouid write 
graciously — and made us take wine 
and biscuit, and talked and rattled; 
but I saw he carefully avoidiul the 
subject which lie evidently kn<»w 
v/us tile object of on r \ isir. At length, 
liutliijg it would be impossible for 
him to pjirry it much long^er singde- 
h'.iuded, wilii tact worthy of a man 
of Isisiiion, In' called out- “ Marie! 
Idaiiel’*, Our eyi“i followea bis, 
aiid wo saw a youiig and vt ry lamd- 
some brown /.7f///ii'e, wl.om we had 
perceived seated at bei* work when we 
liist entered, in a small dark back 
porch, and advance after curtsying to 
us seriatim, wirli great elegance, as 
the old fat introduced her to us 
as Madame la Ihiroime.’* 

“ His irifc?''" whispered Aaron; 
“ liie old rank goat I*’ 

Her brown ladysliip did the ho- 
nours of tin; wiiie-ewer with the per- 
fect quietude and (»rtse or a u’ldldired 
woman. She Wiia a most lovely clear- 
skinned quadroon girl. She could not 
have been twenty ; tall and beauti- 
fully shaped. Tier long coal-black 
tresses were dressed high on lier 
head, which was hiuuul round with 
the everlasting Afadras handkerchief, 
iii whicli pale blue was the prevail- 
ing colour; but it w'as elegantly ad- 
justed, and did not come down far 
enough to shade the fine developo- 
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ment of her majestic forehead — 
Pasta's, ill Stmiratuide^ was not more 
eoinniandiiifr. Hin* eyebrows were 
(leliealely arclieil and sharply de- 
fined, and her eyt‘s of jet wc*re large 
and hwiiiHiiimr ; Ikm* ndse had not iit- 
tei ly jil»jm <‘d iis Ah ieaii oiiiiin, nei- 
ther Ji:i(l her lips, hot, not wiihstainl- 
lier I'oiiMtejwnice shone with all 
the beauty of e\pressi«in so eoii'-pi- 
ciious in tin* ^niaii sphinx - Xhx s- 
siiii.ni, hut rno'^T. sweet —while her 
teeth were :e' the finest. ix«ny, ainl 
her ehiii and lin'o.if, an<I hosoin, as 
if her bust had In^en an anti<t»ie sta- 
tue of th(* larest wnilviiiaiisiup. The 
only onianienis she wort* wane two 
IaiL,^e \iriiin ^old 4*ariiiit»s, massive 
3’i‘ilow lioojjs without any <ai\ini», 
’jur, so heavy that the^* sinonmi to 
wei‘ 4 li <iown the snudl tiiiii tiauspa- 
rent eai s which tin*y pei ioratinl; and 
:i broad blaeh \ (d V4*t f)ainl rmind her 
neck, to whieli was aj)pend«*d a huge 
inas-ixe <'iueili\ td' the saiiie ’iielaL 
Sin^ also xv'ori* two hro.ni hratadet^ 
»'»f hiaidv xelxet » ia''j>e4l xvitli pold. 
Her Ix'autil iiHx^ inouided form xva^ 
siaieidv xeiledlix a eamhi ir < //i 
wiih e\t‘ee<iiieji V’ sliori sU 's, <ixer 
whi< h siie woie *1 ro'^e eolonii>d silk 
})ettieo.‘il, short enon^h (o liisjilay a 
iinei v ioi lin'd foot and ankle, xxdiii a 
Well*seh‘t‘l4‘d p<‘aii-xvhne silk ‘-roi k- 
inir, anda low-rut Ivem li )/i.n k 
kid snoi*. As for liown slui h.nl 
none. She xvoie a paik- 

ling diamond rini*’ «»ii ln*r mairi.ine 
finm*!', and xx xvere. all hoxviiig be- 
fore the (i<‘ity, when our attmiiion 
was arrested by a ( loud of dust at 
the top oi tin* strei't, innl yweseiitly 
a sol Italy blark dragoon spaiked 
out iioui it, his neroutrenients and 
}n*adpiere hiazin<r in tin* sun, then 
thie(‘ >0014* ahrc'ast, ami iuiinediati*- 
]y a Hoop of ii \ 4*-aml-txv4*nry eaxa- 
liius, at the lewi'st, canm tlmndt'r- 
iijtf down thi‘ SiM'4*t. 'i' Ii4*y toi ined 
opposing lin^ Ikiianrs house, ami 1 
will say I n4‘X4'r saw a In'lter tip- 
ponitefl tro4jp of horse anyvvnere. 
Pres4*nii j an aide-d4*-4*ain]is4ainpered 
up; arni having arrived 4ipposite the 
door, diytnount4nl, and eni4*ring, ex- 
claimed, “ /.ry (Jontfiis tie Lenummie 
et Mfinnaludc.^' — “ Tin* who *r” said 
Mr Bang; but pres4*ntly two very 
bandsoiin* vourig men of colour, in 
splendid unifoiins, rodi* up, followed 
by a gritieriiig staff, of at least twen- 
ty xuuuuied officers. They alighted. 


and entering, made their bow to 

Baron B . Tiio youngi'st, the 

Count Lemonade, spoke very 4lecent 
Knglisli, ami what l)etxve4*u Mr 
Baiisr’s ami my bad, anil ( apudu 
Is- -'s V4*iy gooil Freneh, xve all 
iM.iiie ourselves agn’eabli*. 1 may 
state here, tiiat lAtnonadr and Mur- 
n/oA/f/rare two ilihtrii-ts of tin* island 
of Domingo, whirh liad been 
pii4in*d 401 ’by C'liiistopin* to give 
liilt'N t4» two of bis lire-new nobility, 
'I'be giMinl4*4's bail roim* on a survey 
of tin* (iistii(‘t, ami aithougli xve did 
not fail to ]nc‘.ss tin* matter of ]ioor 

15 ’s irh’jisi*, yet lln*y either bad 

no anthmity to iiit4‘rferi* in the iiisit- 
l»*r, fw they woiilil m»t aekiiowledgo 
that lln‘y bad, so we n*hn-t}iiilly took 
lea\«* ami xsmil on sbiplneard. 

“ I'orn, you xillaiii,'' said Mr Bang, 
as \V4‘ sli'ppi'ii into tinx boat, “ if my 
ey<‘ liacl iMuglit yours when these 
udhituirn madi* tlndr intrt r^ 1 should 
have* 1 vplinlei! with laughtiT, and 
ino'^t liki'ly liavi* had my throat eut 
for my pains. Tray, did iiis lligh- 
ni'ss of Li'inf))hiilr earry a pnindi- 
laifie in ids iiaml r f am siirix 1 4*x- 
pi*<*ted In* of Munuuludr to huve<*jir* 
ill'll a jellv-i an. Oh, 'Fom, at. the 
moment 1 heanl thmii aninmtU'ed, 
nix ilear old mothi*r liilltnl Indore my 
mind's 4'y4*, xxitli the Inight, well- 
seourmi, hirtre Iwass pans in iln‘ hai k- 
groutnl, as shi*. snpei intended Inxr 
handmaidens in their animal jtresrr- 
ranons,'* After tin* fiiiitlesH inler- 
\ie\v w'<* vvi'ig lied, and saileil forPoi t- 
au-Prine(», xvhere xve anived the 
following evening, 

L hml liearii mueh of the magrd- 
lii*4*nee of the si‘4*m*iy in the Bigfit 
<U i.4*ogain', f)Ut tin* n*iilir.y far sur- 
pasM*d what 1 laid pictured to iny-« 
seif. 

I'Jie brei'Zi*, towards noon of the 
following day, had eomi* up in a 
geiitli*. air from tlnx wf'stwaid, nnd 
we wine gliiling along Indore it like 
a spiead ( a<fli*, with all our light 
sails ahioad to rati li the sxv'eet ze- 
phyr, vvhiidi was not 4*veu strong 
enough to rulfbx the silver surface 
of the landlocked sea, that glowi-d 
beneath the lila/.iiig iniii-ilay sun, 
Avith a dolphin hiTe ami there rl4*a- 
ving the shining siirfaee with an a.'- 
Towy lipple, and a hroxvij-skhme 
shaik glaiing on us, far down in llm 
deep, eiear, gieen pi ofound, like a 
WAter jQeud, and a siow-nailing peli*" 
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can overhead, after alon^ sweep on 
poised wing, dropping, into tlie wea 
like lead, and Hashing U]) the wjiter 
like the bursting of a shell, while 
we Hailed up into a glorious amphi- 
theatre of Ktupeiidoiis mountains, 
that ro.se gradually from tin* liot 
Handy plains that skirted ihe shore, 
fov'ered with one eternal torest ; 
while what harl on(‘e been smiling 
fields, and rich sugar plantations, 
ill tlie long misty level districts 
at their bases, were now cover- 
ed with brushwood, fast rising up 
into one impervious thicket; and as 
the Island of (lonave closed in tlie 
view behind us to seaward, the sun 
sank beyond it, amidst rolling masses 
of golden and blood-red clouds, 
giving token of a goodly day to-mor- 
row, and gilding the outline (»f the 
rocky islet (as if to a certain ilepth it 
bad been transparent ) with a golden 
halo, gradually deejxuiing into im]>e- 
rial purple, iieyoud the shadow of 
the lrei*-covere(l islet, on the bdt 
hand, rosij the town of J*ort-aff- 
PrincCi with its long streets rising 
like terraces on the gimtly swell- 
ing sliore, wlnle tlie iiiountains be- 
iiind it, still gold- tipped in tin? decli- 
ning Btinbeuiiis, seemed to impend 
frowningly over it, and the shipping 
in the roadstead at anchor olV tin? 
town were just beginning to fade 
from our sight in the gradually in- 
creasing darkness, and a solitary 
light began to sparkle in a cabiu 
window and then disa]>pear, and to 
twinkle for a moment in the piazzas 
of tlie houses on shore like a will-of- 
the-wisp, and the chirjiiiig buzz of 
myriads of insects and reptiles was 
curningotlTrorii the island astern of us, 
borne on the wings of the light wind, 
and charged with rich odours from 
the closing llovvers, “ like the sweet 
south, soft breathing o’er a bed of 
violets,” when a sudden llasli and a 
jet of white smoke pulled out from 
the hill- fort above the town, the re- 
port thundering amongst the ever- 
lasting hills, and gradually rumbling 
itself away into the distant ravines and 
valleys, like a lion growling itself to 
sleep, and the shades of night fell on 
the dead face of nature like a pall, and 
all was uiidistiiiguishable. — When 1 
had written thus far— it was at Port- 

au-Prince, at Mr S *8 — Mr Bang 

entered — Ah I Tom— at the log, po- 
Jisbing*- using the shaping 


out something for Ebony— let me 
see.” 

Here our friend read the preced- 
ing paragraphs. They did not please 
him. “ Don’t like it, Tom.’^ 

“ No ? Pray, why, my dear sir ?— 

1 have tried to” 

“ Hold your tongue, my good boy. 

‘ (\*aso, nule Boreas, bliiNieriiii; railer, 
Hist oil] ladies o’er your tea, 

At deseription Toiii's a tailor, 

When lie is eoiiipared to me. 

'rooral looral loo.’ 

Attend — brevity is the soul of wit, — 
alieni. Liston how 1 shall crush all 
your lengthy yarn into an eggshell. 

‘ The Biglit of Loogane is a horse- 
shoe — Oape St Nicholfis is the caulk- 
er on tlie northern heel — Cape Ti- 
biiroon, the ditto on the bd’t— Port- 
au-Prince is the tip at the toe to- 
wards the east — Goii (tiers, Leot/ane, 
Prtit Tnnivc, Ke. &r. are the 
nails, and tlie Island of (jitmace is 
the frog.’ Now every human being 
who knows that a horse has four logs 
an<l a tail — of course this iiicludos 
all iIm‘ human race, excepting tail- 
ors and sailors — nmst inidcrstaiul 
this at once ; it is paliiablo and plain, 
although no man could liave put it 
so perspiciiously,oxc, opting myfriend 
William (h)bbett or myself. By 
the way, speaking of horses, that 
blood thing of the old Baron’s nearly 
gave you your (jutt (ns Voihov day, 
Tom. Why will you always pass 
the Hank oi a horse in place of going 
adioad of him, t(' use your own 
phrase. Never ride near a led liorse 
uu passing when you can help it; 
give him a wide berth, or clap the 
groom’s corpus between you and bis 
iieols ; and never, never go near the 
croup of any quadruped bigger than 
a cat, for e»en a cow’s is inconve- 
nient, when you can by any possi- 
bility help it.” 

I laughed — W’ell, well, my dear 
sir — but you undervalue my eques- 
trian capability somewhat too, for I 
do pretend to know that a horse has 
four legs and a tail.” Tliere was no 
pleasing Aaron this morning, 1 saw. 
“ Then Tummas, my man, you know 
a deuced deal more than I do. As 
for the tail, eonceditur — but devilish 
few horses have four legs nowadays, 
take ray word for it. However, here 

comes N ; 1 am off to have a 

lounge witli him, and 1 will finish 
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the veterinary lecture at some more 
( onvenient season. Tol h)] <le ml.” 
— Exit singing. 

The morning after lliis I went 
ashore at daylight, and, guided by 
the sound of military music, pro- 
ceeded to the Pltiro iit'puUirahi, or 
B(|uaro b(*fore President Ih tiou’s pa- 
lace, where I found eitrht regiments 
of foot under arms, with their bands 
playing, and in the act of deliling be- 
fore General lb)y(*r, who comiiiand- 
ed at nmdi'ot mvnt. This was tlie 
garrison of Port-au-PriiiC(*, l)ut nei- 
ther the p(‘rsonal aj^in^araiua* of tin* 
troops, nor their appointments, were 
ntnlie(|iial to those ot King Ibniry's 
well-dressedaiul w<'ll-drilled c-ohorls 
that we saw at ( ioiiaix es. 

'I’lie President’s guards Avere cer- 
tainly tine, men, ainl a scpiadron of 
dismounted cavalry, in sphmdid l>lue 
uniforms, with scarlet^lrowsi'rs rich- 
ly laced, might have \ied witli the 
i'litt' of Nap’s own, barring tin* black 
faces. Put the tttaferir/ of tin* otiu*r 
regiments was not su/irrfiti<\ as M. 
Jloyer, before whom tli(‘y were de- 
liling, miglit have said. I \V(‘nt to 
bn*akfast with Mr S., one of the I'n- 
glish merchants of (In^ place, a Kind 
and most hospitable, man ; and under 
bis guidance, the caidain, ?>lr IVnig, 
and myself, ])roceede<l aftevwartls to 
call on Petioii himself. ( hrisfdjihe, 
or King Henry, had just r(*tired troin 
the siege of Port-an- Prince, and we 
found the town in u \ery ini 8 <‘rah!e 
Btate. Many of the house's were in- 
jured from sliot ; llie Proident’s pa- 
lace for jnstanci* was perforated in 
several ]>laceM, which had not been 
repaired. In the antechainher you 
could see tlui blue* lieaveiis through 
the shot-holes in the roof. — “ N«*At 
time I tome to court, Tom,” said 
Mr Bang, “ I will bring ati umbrella.” 
However, let ino tell my story in my 
OAvn way. Turning out of the pa- 
rade, we passed through ji rickety, 
unpainted open gate, in a wall about 
six feet high ; the spare beyond was 
an o])en green or grass-plot, ])arr]ied 
and burned up by the sun, Avilh a 
common fowl lierc and there llutier- 
ing and hotekhuj in the liole she had 
scratched in the ari<l soil ; but there 
was neither sentry nor servant to be 
seen, nor any of the usual pomp and 
circumstance about a great man’s 
dwelling. Presently we were in 
front or a Jong, low, ono-story build- 


ing, with a tligbt of wteps leading up 
into an entrance ball, f^lnn^hed witJi 
several gaudy sofas, and half a dozen 
cliairs— with a plain womlcn Hour, 
on whii'h a slight n])proach to the 
usual West India polisli had heenul- 
teiiiptcd, but mightily Ix'hind the 
elegant domiciles of my Kingston 
friends in this respect. In tlic centre 
of this room stood t}u*(*e young olll- 
cers, fair nudattoes, with tli(‘ir plu- 
med (‘ocked-hals in t]i(*ir Jiands, and 
dre ssed veiy handsonu'ly in I'VeiicJi 
uniforms; and it always struck iiuj 
as enritms, that men wln» hated the 
\<*rv nann* of Preindmian, as the 
*h‘vil hates holy water, should copy 
all the, ( ii^tosn^ and manm*rs of the 
di'lesti'd p(*oph» BO elo*^*‘ly. It struck 
me alsi>, and 1 may meiilion it hen* 
once for all, that Pet ion’s olliecrs,who, 
generally speaking, were all men of 
coloiir,and not negroes, were as much 
superior in c'duiatimi, and I ft‘ar I 
must say in intellect, they c(‘r- 
tainly wer(* in p(*rsoiiai appc'urance, 
to the blac k ollici'rs of Kint!; Ib'iiry, 
a-* hts soIdi(*ry were* sii})erioi* t<» 
those of (In* m iLdibouring black re- 
public. 

“ Ah. Monsieur S., nnnmvut turns 
pttrh\ rtfus J*\suis ftint (tisc ilv. vans 
rutry' said oiu* cd* tin* young ollieers; 
** how art* you, how have you bet*!! V” 

** Vi^fis tliU'vttt'z ftutf-a-Jatf. ntrep 
(jijotli a second. “ Ac J^rrsttltnt will 
be deliglitt'd tostn* yvuj. Why, he says 
.he thought y«»ii must have been 
d<*ad, aud /cv Ah‘ssiii(/s /«” 

“ Ini *r - -Inti tKliice us.” 

It was do!n* in d«M* ft)rtn — the 

Ilouoinahh* C ’a|)tain N , (,'aptaiu 

(’riiigle of liis Biitannic Majesty’s 
‘-clnnnier \\a\t*, and Aaron Bang, 
And prc\sently we were.* 
all as thiek as pickpoeketa. 

“ But ccone, the President will be 
tlelighted to see you.” M e followed 
the ollicer who sjnjko, as he inarslial- 
led us along, and inan inner chamber, 
wln*rein lliere were also several largo 
boles in the c-eiling thiongh wliieh 
the Mill slmnt*, we found President 
Petioii, the Idaek Washington, Kitting 
on a very old ragged sofa, amidst a 
confused mass of ])apers, dressed iu 
a blue military undress frock, white 
trowsers, and the everlasting jHadras 
handkerchief bound round hisin ows. 
He was much darker than 1 expected 
to have seen him, darker than one 
usually sees a mulatto, or tlic direct 
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cross between the negro and the 
white, ye,t Ids featiir»*8 were in no 
way akin to those of an Airiran. His 
none was as high, sharp, and well de- 
fined as that of any lliii<lo() I ever 
saw in th** Hoogly, and his hair was 
fine and silky. In fart, <hnk as he 
was, he was at least three removes 
from the Ah ieari ; ami when I ineii- 
tioti that lie had been Jong in Lu- 
— jjij was even lor a short space 
acting adj It I ant- general of the army 
of Italy with Napoleon — his gi^neral 
manner, whieh was extremely good, 
kind ami atVa!>h*, was not mailer of 
8.) milt'll Kurprist*. 

lie rose, to receive, us witli nifieh 
grace, and tmlered init) eonversation 
with all the t‘ase and polish of a gen- 
tleman — ** Jr m*‘ ptiftr /is<rz lut n 
(lujnnrfr hui : bull have Immmi very un- 
well, M. S — , s4) tell in<‘ the news.*' 
Karly as it was, he iinmedialtdy or- 
d(*n‘<I in eoller ; it was bi ought hy 
two hlark servants, followeil hy a 
most Hyl(»h-like giil, about twelve 
y<*ars of age*, the President’s natural 
daughU*r; she was jairer than her 
father, an<I a<'(piitfed h<*rs<*lf very 
gracefully. She was rigged, pin for 
pin, like a little woman, with a ])er- 
feet turret of artifieial flowers twined 
amongst the braids of her beautiful 
hair; and altliougli her neck was 
rather uverloaeied with ornaments, 
and her poor little ears were stretch- 
ing under the weight of the heavy 
gold and emerald ear-rings, while 
her bracelets were like inanaclep, 
yet 1 had never seen a more lovely 
little girl. She wore a little? frock of 
green Chinese crape, beneath which 
appeared the prettiest little feet in 
the world. 

We w<*re invited to attend a ball 
ill the evening, given in honour of 
the President’s birthday, ami after 
a sumptuous dinner at our friend 
Mr S.\s, we all adjourned to the gay 
scene. 

There was a company of grena- 
diers of the President's guard, with 
their band, on dot}' in front of the 
palace, as a guard of honour ; they 
carried arms as we passed, all in 
good style; and at llie d<ior we met 
two aide-de-canips in full dress, one 
of whom ushered us into an ante- 
room, where a crowd of lirown, with 
a sprinkling of black ladies, and a 
whole host of brown and hlaek offi- 
cers, with a white foreign merchant 


here and there, were drinking coffee, 
and taking refreshments of one kind 
oranoiher. The ladies were dressed 
in the very height of the newest Pari- 
sian fashion of the day —hats and iea- 
tliers, and jewellery, real or fictitious, 
short sleeves, and shorter petticoats 
— fine silks, and broad blonde trim- 
mings and flounces, and low-cut cor- 
snyes. Some of them even venturing 
on rong4*, which gave them the ap- 
pearance of purple dahlias; hut as to 
inannor, all lady-like and proper ; 
while the most of them >//?//* 

tnirrs, were as gay as gold and silver 
laee, and gay uiiilorrns, and dress- 
svv'ords eould make iliem — and all 
was blaze, and spaikle, and jingle; 
but the black oflii-ers, in general, 
cov«*red their vvo4»lly pates with Ma- 
dras handken hiids, as if ashamed to 
shew them, llu* bnevn oflireis alone 
ventiiiing to shew tluir own hair. 
Presently a miiitai y band snuc k up 
with a sudd< ri <‘rash in the iriiMU- 
room, and t.he large folding doors 
being thrown ojven, tin* ball-room 
lay lieton* us, in the centre of vvhieli 
siood tin? Piesident, surrounded hy 
his very splendiil stall’, with his 
daugliter on his arm. He was dress- 
ed in a plain blue uniform, with 
gold epaulets, and aettuitted himself 
with all the ease of a polished gen- 
tleman, conversing freely on ICuro- 
peaii politics, and giving liisremaiks 
with great shrewdness, and a very 
peculiar nniiu lr. As for his daugh- 
ti*r, however much she might anp(*ar 
to have been overdressed in the 
iiioriiing, she was now simple in her 
attire as a little sheplierdess — a plain 
white muslin froek, white sash, 
white shoes, wliite gloves, pearl ear- 
rings and necklace, and a simple, 
but most beaijlifub Camilla japo- 
niea in her bail. Dancing no vv eom- 
menced, and all that 1 shall say is, 
that before I had been an liour in the 
room, I had forgotten whether the 
faces around me were black, brown, 
or white; every thing was eoiiducfed 
with such decorum. However, 1 
could see that the line jet was not 
altogether the approved style of 
beauty, and that many a very hand- 
some wool l> -headed belle was des- 
tined to ornament the walls, until a 
few of the young white merchants 
made a dash amongst them, more for 
the fun of the thing, as it struck me, 
than any thing else, which piqued 
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some of the bro^vn officers, and for 
the refit of the evening blachee had 
it hollow. And there was friend 
Aaron waltzing with a very splendid 
woman, elegantly dressed, but black 
as a coal, witli lung kid gloves, be- 
t>veen winch and the sleeve of her 
gown, a space of two inches of the 
black skin, like aii ebony armlet, was 
visible; while her white dress, and 
rich white fiatiii hat, and a h»fty 
plume of I’eaiherH, wiili a pearl iiccK- 
hice and diamond ear-rings, set off 
lier loveliness most conspicuoush". 
At every wheel round Mr Bang 
slewed his head a little on one. tide, 
and peeped in at one of her bright 
eyes, and then tossing his cranium 
ou t’other side, took a scpiint in at 
the otlier, and then cast his 4 *yes to- 
wards the loof, and muttered with 
liis lips as if he luul been sliot all of a 
hea]> by the bliriil bo3’s bat-shaft; 
hut every now and then as we pass- 
ed, the4’of?ue would stic k Jiis tongue 
ill his ch<?ek, y(it "o slightly as to ho 
per<*ej»lilne to no oms but myself. 
Alter this heat, Massa Aaioii and 
myself wma' perainhulafing the ball- 
room, tpiite satisfied with our own 
j)row<*sN, and i was churminf^' to my- 
self, “ N'oule/ ^olis danse/, Made- 
inoisi'lle” — Do tout muii couir," 
said a buxom brown d.nne, about 
eighteen stone by the eolVe 43 inill in 
Si James’s Street. That devil 
Aaron gave me a look that I swore I 
v/onhl pay him for, tlu-^ villain; as 
tin? extemsive Mademos 4 ?ille, huiting 
the action to the word, started up, 
and hooked on, and as a cotilion had 
been calh*d, there I was, figuring 
away most emphatically, to Bang and 

N ’a great entcirtainment. At 

hmglh the dance was at end, and 
a wulti: WAS once more called, and 
having done my cluly, J thought f 
might slip out b4‘twccii tlie acts; so 
I olfered to hand my solid armful to 
her seat — “ Ctrlaiutmt nt vouz potivvz 
hiai ref^tez cvcorc tin moment^^ llio 
devil confound you and Aaron Bang, 
thouglit 1 — but waltz I must, and 
away we whirled until the room 
spun round faster than we did, and 
when I was at length emancipated, 
my dark fair and iat one whisper- 
ed, in a regular die-away, “ J'espu^e 
rolls rtvnir bunitot'' All this while 
there was a heavy firing of cham- 
pagne and other corks, and the fun 
grew 60 fast and furious) that 1 re- 


membered very little more of tho 
matter, until tho morning breeze 
whistled thiough my muslin cur- 
tains, or niusquito net, about noon on 
the following day. 

1 nros4% and found mine host sot- 
ting ou t to bathe at Madame Le Cierc’a 
bath, at Marqiiesaii. 1 rode with 
him ; and after a cool dip w'e break- 
fasted with President Potion, at Ids 
country-hotrse there, and met with 
great kiiidiicss. About tin? houso 
itself there w^as nothing particularly 
to distingui'^h it from ninny others 
in the neighboiiiiiood ; but tIk? little 
statue.s, and friigments of marble 
steps, and d4?t:u‘)icMi portions of old- 
(asiuoned wronght-iron railing, wdiich 
bad been groupcid togellier, so as to 
form an ouiamental tiuTiice below it, 
fuciiig the sea, shewed that it Inul 
been a com])ilali 4 m from the ruins of 
the housi^s of the rich Prench plant- 
ers which were now blackening in 
the SI III Oil tlie plain of Lc'ccgane. 
A coiiph? cd* Buenos Ayrean piita- 
tecMs weie tiding at anclmr in I ho 
Bight just btdotv the w’indovvs, man- 
netl, as I afterwards found, by Aine- 
vicans. 'I’hc^ Prc’sicicuit, in his quiet 
w'ay, altcu* contem[dafing tlieni 
llnongh his glass, said, “ ( is pavxl-- 
loos ^unt hicn 

Thc» next morning, as wc w^ero pull- 
ing’ in my gig, no less a man than 
Massa Aaron sU*erine:, on board tho 
Arethusa, one of the inercdiantmen 
lying at anchor off the towui, we were 
nearly run dowm by getting ntlnvart 
the bow's of an American schooner 
standing in for the port. As it was, her 
cut-water gave us so smart a crack 
that 1 thought w e w'ere done for ; but 
our Palinuriis, finding he eould not 
rlear her, with his inhcu'eiit self-pos- 
session put his hcdrri to port, and 
kept away on the same course as the 
schooner, so thatwu? got off with the? 
loss of our tw o larboard oars, vvbicdi 
w'ere snajiped off like ])arsnips, and a 
good heavy bunij) that nearly drove 
us into slaves. 

“ Never mind, iny dear sir, never 
mind,*' said 1 ; “ but luireafter listen 
to the old Bong — 

* Steer clear of the stem of a sailing 


Massa Aaron was down on me like 
lightning — 

** Oi' the stern of n kicking hor^e, Tom.” 

While I continued— 
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“ * Or you a wel jni/kct m iy catch, and a 
dip.* 

He again cleverly clipped the word 
out of iny mouth, — 

“ Or a kick on iho croMp, rhu*Ii 
worsi*, 'rmn,” 

“ AVhy, iny dciar air, you are an 
improvisator e of .ihi! first 4juality.’* 

We rowed ajihore, and nothing 
pavliciilar hapjiened lliat day, until 
we sat down to dinner al Mr S.’s. 

We had a very airn‘oablts party. 

Captain ^ and i\ir Bang were, as 

usual, tlio very life of tiiepavty ; ami it 
was verging towards eight o’clock in 
the evening, when an Kiiglisli sailor, 
apparently belonging to tb(3 merchant 
service, came inU> the pia/za, and 
planted biinself opposite to the win- 
dow where 1 sat. 

He made variiius nautical salaams, 
until lie had attracted my attention. 

“ Excuse me,” I said to Mr S., “there 
is some one in the piazza wanting 
1110.” I ro^c. 

“Are you Captfdu N ?” said 

the man. 

“ No, I am not. 'riuire is the (’ap- 
tain ; <Io you want him r” 

“ Jf you please, sir,” said the man. 

1 called iny superior odi(*(*r into 
the narrow dark piazza. 

“ Well, my man,” said N , 

“ what want you with me y” 

I am sent, sir, to you from the 
Captain of the Haytiau sliip, the 
E— ^ — , to recjuest a visit from }ou, 
and to ask for a prayer-bonk." 

“ A wliat?’’ said N . 

“ A prayer-book, sir. 1 sn])poHe 
you know that he ami the C’ajitaiiiof 

that other Haytiau ship, the P , 

are condemned to he .shot to-iuorrow 
morning.’’ 

“ I kiiow nothing of all this,” said 

N “ Do you. Cringle ‘r” 

“ No, sir,” said I. 

' “ Then let us adjourn to the dining- 
room again ; or, stop, ask Mr S. and 
Mr Bang to sti»p Jiere for a moment.” 

They ajipeared ; and when N 

explaiiuHl the, alTair, so far as consist- 
ed with his knowledge, Mr S. told 
lis, that the two nnforiuuales in <|ue8- 
tion were, one of them, a CJiicriisoy 
mau, and the other a man of colour, 
a native of St \'incent’s, wli^tii the 
President had promoted to the com- 
mand of two Haytiau ships that had 
been employed in carrying collee to 
England ; but on their last return voy- 
age, they had introduced a quantity 


of bjise Birmingham coin into the Re- 
public ; whidi fact having been 
proved on their tritil, tlu'y had been 
i-onvictcd of treason against tlio 
state, condemned, and were now 
under sentence of death ; and the 
government being piirtdy military, 
they were to be shot to-morrow 
morning. A boat was immediately 
sent ou hoard, and the messenger 
returned with a prayer-book ; and 
we prepared to \isit the miserable 
men. 

Mr Bang insisted on joining us, 
ever first where misery was to he r<»- 
lieved; and wi* proceeded towards 
the prison. Following llu» sailor, 
who was the mate of one of the ships, 
presently we e.rrived before tlie door 
of the place wluu-e tlie unfort nnalc 
men were conliiied. \\r were s])eed- 
ily admittetJ ; hut thi' house wiiere 
they were confined had neii'* of the 
common appurhmances of a prison. 
lh*M‘e were ueuher long ‘;alleii(*H, 
nor strong iron-hound and damped 
doors, to pass through ; nor jailors 
with rusty k<‘ys jiugling; nor tetters 
clanking ; for W(^ had not made two 
steps past tlie black grenadiers who , 
guavdcul the door, when a stujeaut 
shewed us into a long ilMiidihul 
room, about thirty feet liy twelve — 
in truth, it was more liki* a gallery 
than a room— iviih tlie windows into 
the slrei’t o])cn, and no precautions 
taken, apjiarenlly at least, to prevent 
the e^capek of the condfuiio'd. In 
truth, if they had broken forth, I 
imagine the Kiud-iieavted Fresicieut 
would not liave made any veiy se:i- 
ous enfjuiry sis to l!ie /mir. 

'riicre was a small rickety old card- 
table, covered with tattered green 
cloth, standing in the middle of the 
floor, which wsis composed of dirty 
unpolished pitch pine planks, and on 
this table glimmered two brown wax 
candles, id old-fashioned brass can- 
dlestii’ks. Betvv^een us and the tah)«*, 
forming a sort of line a<*ross the floor, 
stood four black soldiers, witli tlu'ir 
muskets at their shouldiTs, while 
beyond lliem sat, in uld-fasliioned 
arm-chairs, three figures, whoho ap- 
pearance I never can foiget. 

Tlie man fronting us rose on our 
entrance. He was an uncommon 
liandsume elderly personage ; his 
age 1 should guess to have been 
about fifty. He was dressed in white 
trowsers and shirt, and wore no coat ; 
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Ills head ivas very bald, but he. had 
large aud very dark whiskers and 
eyebrows, above which towered a 
i«o.st splendid forehead, white, mas- 
sive, and spreading. His eyes wero 
deep-set and spaikling, but he was 
pale, very pale, and his fine features 
were sharp anti pinched. He sat 
with his hands clasped together, and 
resting on the table, liis flngi»rs 
twitching to and fro convulsively, 
whihi his under jaw had dropped a 
little, and from th(‘ constant luotioii 
uf his heatl, and tin* heaving of Jiis 
chest, it was clear that he was breath- 
ing tpiick and painfiilly. 

'rin* man on his right hand was 
altogether a rnort* vulgar-hjoking 
personage. He was a man of colour, 
his caste being iinlicated by his slnn t 
curly black hair, whilti his African 
di'Hcent was voiichetl for by <d)- 
tusc fe;Uun»s, but he was composted 
and steady in his bearing, lb* was 
dressed in wliite trowsers and waist- 
coat, and abhn* surtoiit ; and on our 
entrance he also rose, and remaiiie<I 
standing. Hut the ligiirt* on tie* elder 
prisoners left hand, riv«*t(‘d my at- 
tention mort* than eith(‘r <d’ the other 
two. Slni was a r<*s])ectfii»ie-iooking, 
little, thin v/oman, hut <lresse<I uith 
great neatness, in a plain Mack silk 
gown. Her sharp b'jiturc’s w<*re high 
ami W(‘l I formed; h(*r eyes and mouth 
W(*n* no! paiticiihirly noliceahle, but 
h(*r hair was most heautiful — her 
long shining auhiirii hair - altliougli 
she iniet liaie l)e<Mi forty at tin* 
youngest, and lier skin was like the 
driven .snow. \Mieu w<* entered, she 
was seated on the left liami <)f the 
eldest prismu*!’, and was lying back 
c»n her idmir, with her arms ero'^sed 
on her bosom, her eyes wide open, ami 
Ktaring u|)wards towards tlio roof, 
with the tears coursing eacli other 
down over her cheeks, while lier 
lower jaw liad fallen down, as if she 
had heeu dead— her hroatliiug was 
scarcely j)erc.eptil)le — her l)osoia 
remaining still as a frozen sea, for 
the space of a minute, when she, 
would draw a long lm?ath, with a low 
moaning noise, and then succeeded 
a coinulsiv:- crowing gasp, like a 
child ill the hooping cough, and all 
would he still again. 

At length (’aptain N address- 

ed the eider prisoner. " You have 
sent for us Mr ^ * ; -what can 


we do for you— iu accordance witli 
our duty as fhigiish ollicers ?” 

The poor man looked at us with 
a vacant stare — but his fellow-suf- 
ferer instantly spoke. “ Gentlemen, 
this is kind — very kind. I s(*nt my 
mate to borrow a prayi»r-bo()k from 
you, for our consolation now must 
flow from abov(‘— man cannot com- 
fort us.” The female — who was the 
chlcr prisonci’s ife, suddenly leant 
forward in her chair, and peered in- 
stantly into Mr Hang’.s fact* — “ Pray- 
er-book,’’ said sin* — “ prayer- honk 
— why, I have a ])rayer-boo!\ — 1 will 
go for my prayer-hotdv” — and she 
rose (juickly from her seal. c” 

— ipinlh the, black sergeant — the 
word nn ailed h(*r M*nses — she laid 
her liead on h(*r hamN, on the table, 
and sobbecl out, as if Jim* heart was 
bursting — “Oh, (iod! oh, God! is 
it conn* to this — is it <*oine to this ?’* 
the frail tabh* trembling beneath her, 
with ln*r lH*arl-eru^ijing t*motioii. 
His wife’s misery now seemed to 
recall the elder |)ris(»n(*r to liimsidf. 
He jna<le a strr>iig efTort, ami in a 
gri‘at <Ieyre<* r(*(o\cred his coin- 
[Misiirr*. 

“ ('aj)lai?i N said lu* I l)e- 

lieve you know our story. 'I’hat w'e 
have lM*en justly eoml(‘tnm*d 1 admit, 
but it is a fearfid thing to die*, (’ap- 
tJiiiijin a strange country, and liy the 
hands of these barbarians, and to 

leave my own dear Here liis 

voice altogether failed him- - present- 
ly h(» re^iimed. “ 'flu* (ioveinment 
liave sealed up my jiapt'rs and ])ack- 
ages, and J have neither 13ihl(! iior 
j»rayer-])oc)k — will you spare* us the 
use of OIK*, or both, for this night, 
hirV'* ']’h(» captain said, lie had 
brought a prayer-hook, and did all 
he could to comfort the poor fellows* 
But alas, their grief “ kmnv not con- 
Hohition's name.” 

('aptain N road prayers, w'hicli 

wore listened to by both of llio mi- 
serable moil w ith the groab’st devo- 
tion, while all the while, the poor 
Avornaii never moved a muscle, every 
faculty ay)])earing to be frozen up by 
grief and misery. At length, the elder 
prisoner again spoke. ^ “ I know J 
have no claim on you, gentlemen ; 
but I am an Hngli.sliman — at lea*-’!, I 
liope, 1 may call myself an ihiglish- 
iiiari, and my wife there is an Eng- 
lish woman— w’h on I ani oh. 
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eentlemen, what is to become of 
her ? — If I were but sure that she 
would be cared for, and enabled to 
return to her friends, the bitterness 
of death would he past.” Here the 
poor woman threw Jierself round her 
liusbamrs neck, and /^ave a shrill 
sharp cry, and relaxiin^ J)i*r liold, 
fell down across liis knees with her 
head lian^irig back, and Jier face 
towards the ro«)i, in a dead faint. 
For a minute or two, the poor man’s 
sohi conc(‘rrt seemed to be the con- 
dition of his wife. “ I will undertake 
that your wife, shall be sent safe to 
Jioi^land, my pfood man” — said Mr 
Ihui^. The felon looked at him — 
drew one hand across his eyes, which 
wer<5 misty with tears, lield <lo\vn his 
head, and a^ain looked up — at length 
he found his loni^iie. “ 'i’hat God 
who l evvardeth j^ood deeds liere, that 
God whom I have olVended, liefon^ 
whom 1 must answer f<u* my sins by 
daybnvik to- morrow', w'ill mvnrd 
you— 1 can only thank y<Mi.” He 
seized Mr llano’s hand, and kissed 
it. With liea\y hearts we left the 
miserahle proup, and I may mention 
lif're, that Mr Ihinj^ was as good as 
liis word, and paid the poor woman’s 
passage homo, and so far as I know, 
she is now restored to her family. 

We slept that night at Mr S ’s, 

and as the morning dawned we mount- 
ed our liorses, which our worthy 
host had kindly desired to be ready, 
in order to enable us to take our ex- 
ercise in the cool of the morning. 
As we rode past the Place iVArmes^ 
or open space in front of the Presi- 
dent’s palace, we heard sounds of 
military music, and asked the first 
chance passenger what was going on, 
“ Execution Jiiilitaire, or rather,” 
said the man, “ the two sea captains, 
who introduced the base money, are 
to be shot this morning — there against 
the rampart.” Of the fact we were 
aware, but w^o did not dream that 
we had ridden so near the where- 
abouts. “Ay, indeed” — said Mr 
Bang, lie looked towards tbe Cap- 
tain. “ IMy dear N , I have no 

wish to witness so horrible a sight, 
but still— nhat say you— shall we 
pull up, or ride on ?” The truth was 

that Captain N and myself were 

both of us desirous of seeing tlie ex- 
ecution — from wiiat impelling mo- 
tive, let learned blockheads, who 
have never gloated over a hanging, 


determine ; and quickly it was deter- 
mined that wo should wait and wit- 
ness it. 

First advanced a whole regiment 
of the President’s guards, ilien a 
battalion of infantry of the line, close 
to wliich followed a whole bevy of 
priests clad in white, which contrast- 
ed conspicuously with their brown 
and black faces. After them, iiiarch- 
<*d two firing parties of twelve men 
each, drafted indiscriminately, as it 
would appear, from the vvhohj gar- 
rison ; for the grenadier cap was 
there iutermingl(»d with the glazed 
sinako of the battalion compnny,and 
the light morion of tlie dismounted 
dragoon. Then came the prisoners. 
The elder culprit, respectably cloth- 
ed in white shirt, waistcoat, and 
Irowsers, and blue coat, with an In- 
dian silk yellow Ijandkercbief bound 
round liis head. His lips were com- 
pressed together with an uniintural 
iirmnoss, and Jjis features were 
sharpened like ihosc of a corpse. 
His comi)iexion was ashy l)iue. His 
<»yes were Jmlf sliiit, hut every now 
and then he opc*ncd thoui wide, ami 
gave a startling ra])id glance about 
him, and occasionally Jie staggered 
a little ill ids gait. As lie ap- 
proached th(5 place of execution, 
Ids eyelids fell, Ids imder-jaw 
dropped, his arms hung dangling by 
his side like empty sleeves; still he 
walked steadily on, ineclianically 
keeping tvmc, like an automaton, to 
the measured tread of the soldiery. 
His fellow-sufferer followed liirn. 
His eye was bright, his compleximi 
healthy, his step^ firm, and he imme- 
diately recognised us in the throng, 

made a bow to Captain N , and 

held out his hand to Mr Bang, who 
was nearest to him, and shook it cor- 
dially. Tlie procession moved on. 
The troops formed into three sides 
of a square, tbe remaining one be- 
ing tlie earthen mound, tliat consti- 
tuted the rampart of the place. A 
halt was called. The two firing 
parties advanced to tlie sound of 
muffled drums, and having arrived 
at the crest of the glacis^ right over 
the counterscarp," they halted on 
what, in amove regular fortification, 
would have been termed the covered 
way. I'lie prisoners, perfectly un- 
fettered, advanced between them, 
stepped down with a firm step into 
the ditch, led each by a grenadier. 
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In the centre of the ditch they turn- 
ed and kneeled, neither of their eyea 
bein^ bound. A priest advanced, 
and "seemed to pray with the brown 
man fervently ; another ottered spi- 
ritual consolation to the Engiisli- 
inan, who seemed now to have ral- 
lied his torpid faculties, hut he 
waved him away impatimitly, and 
taking a hook from his bosom, 
seemed to repeat a prayer from 
it with gn»at fervour. At this v<‘ry 
instant of time, Mr Bang caught 
Ills eye. lie dropped the hook 
on the ground, placetl one liand 
oil Ills liearl, while* he poiiit4><i up- 
wards towards heav<*ii with the 
other, calling out in a loud clear 
voif*e, “ lleme!id)er !” Aaron bow- 
e»I. A tnount(*d oflicer now rode 
quickly uj> to tl)e brink of the ditch, 
and called out “ ih'prcln':*^ 

The priests left the iniserahle men, 
and all was still ns death for a mi- 
nute. A low solitary tap of the 
drum — llie firing parties <'aiiie to the 
r»vvovr, and presently taking the tim(‘ 
from t!ie sword of the sralf-oilicer 
who liad spokmi, eame <h»wn to the 
present, and lired a rattling, strag- 
gling volley, 'fhe brown man sprang 
U[i into th<‘ air three or four feet, 
and fell dead ; he liad been shut 


through the heart ; but the white man 
was only wounded, and had fallen, 
writhing, and struggling, and shriek- 
ing, to the ground!^ 1 heard liiin dis- 
tinctly call out, as the reserve of six 
men stepped into the ditch, “ Dims 
la tvtt\ tiun^ la tele.** One of the 
grenadiers advanced, and, putting his 
musket close to his face, lire<I. I'he 
bail splashed into his skull, through 
his left eye,* selling fire to Ids hair 
and his clothes, an<] the handker- 
chief iMHind round Ids head, and 
making tlie brains and blood flash 
up all t>ver his face and the person 
of tin* soldier who had given Jdiii 
the ctmj} tic (fnti t\ 

A siiong inurinuring noise, like 
the rushing of many waters, growled 
amongst tln^ ranks ami the surroiiiid- 
ing s[)c‘etators, while a short sharp 
exclamation of horror every now 
and then gushed outslirill ami clear, 
and fearfully distinct above the ap- 
palling monoKMiv. 

miserable man instantly 
sfrel(*hed o*:t his legs and arms 
‘'tiaiy* .and liijirlly, a stiong shiver 
pervarlf*d his whoh* IVaim*, his javi’’ 
lei , his muscles ridaxed, and he* and 
his brother in (‘ahuidly het’ame poi- 
lioii of tiie bloody clay ou winch 
they were stretched. 
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A CARICATURE. 

Chapter V, 


VVnrs the MTImd reached the pier 
ofLeiih, it was in tin* grey of a misty' 
dawn, or, as it would have been call- 
ed in England, a showery morning. 
Steam vessels Jnnl then ];een of re- 
cent invention, and the one in which 
he, with his tail, proposed to embark, 
wlio to sail that day. The boiler was, 
in consequence, awake, and hissing 
from the mast head ; but, as the Chief 
paid, “ there was not another mo- 
ther’s son nridging in the vesshell.” 
This obliged him, with Pharick the 
piper, and Donald the man, to walk 
the decks, exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, till it pleased 
one of the men, after they were 


drenclied to the skin, to look up from 
a hatchway atid emiuiro wliat they 
wanted. 

“ la this a! your shivility V” cried 
the angry chief. “ Don’t you feel 
what we want, umph ? We want a 
dry.” 

“ A dry,” said the sailor, either 
pawkily, or in 8im])licity, there is 
not such a thing liere.” 

“ Good Cot !” cried the Chief, ad- 
dressing himself to Donald, “ i^n’t 
that moving, urnph ?” 

However the mariner, or engineer, 
or wliatever he was, by this lime had 
ascended on deck, and opened the 
cabin companion, telling his preter- 
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natural visitors that they might go 
below, to shelter themselves from tho 


rain. 

Ay, and we will too,” cried the 
indignant Chief; and, followed by his 
attendants, hcs descend<?d tlie roiiipa- 
nioii stairs into the cfibin. 

At first he paused, evidently sur- 
prised at tin* inagni licence of the 

r ooiii , an d t II r n i iig r<» II n d, 1 1 (* e n < pi i r ed 

if this was the ship 'which King 
Shorge came in, and without waiting 
for an answer, lie stept forw'ard and 
sat down on a sofa; and taking off 
Ids plahl, said, ” VV(5 are al a trip- 
ping roast.” 

“ Aye, wo are tripping,” replied 
Donald, coolly. 

Having disposed of his bonnet and 
plaid, our hmo laid aside his sword, 
and took olV his brogues, looking at 
ills feet, which were not yet rid of 
the “ mires but he saiil nothing, 
except ” umpli,” adding, after a 
])ause, 

“ A wee writer — uriiph— the M‘Goul 
knew better than to let such a neat 
sit by him, uniph.” 

As none of the party had enjoyed 
any repose since, they left the inn at 
Luss, at break of <iay the preceding 
morning, they soon began to feel 
drowsy. Pharick the 'piper, not- 
withstanding his damp garments, sat 
down ill a chair, stretching out his 
legs and anus, courted not in vain the 
embraces of IMorpbeus. Donald tho 
mail, an old soldier, was a little more 
select. In seeking for a eouch, he saw 
ill a corner a sail loosely tuvmul up, 
and fixed on it; but be had been too 
cursory ill his inspection, for, not very 
accurately observing, lie threw him- 
self down like a fatigued dog, and in 
the very instant a cat and five kit- 
tens fixed their teeth and claws in 
his kilted thigh, which made him in- 
stantly start, with the Avhole fami- 
ly and the exasperated mother dang- 
ling at his philabeg. Even tlie Chief 
deigned to smile, and said, with a pun 
that would have, done credit to a wit 
of the Trongate, liech, Donald, but 
ye have soon met with a catestrofFy !” 

Donald, however, had learned, 
among other tricks of the service, 
many expedients. He shook off the 
feline malcontents, and usurped their 
dormitory. 

The M‘Goul himself, who felt it 
below hii dignity to appear in need of 
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repose, did not immediately chang 
his position. But, by and by, he 
caught the infection of their snores, 
and began to yawn for a place of 
rest ; but he looked around for a bed 
ill vain. At last he observed one of 
the tables very alluringly spread, and 
on it a bundle that would make an 
excellent pillow. Accordingly, he 
mounted upon it, and laid himself 
out for sleep, somewhat in the style 
of St Andrew on the cross, but Ills 
front downwards. 

How long tlie jiarty had thus en- 
joyed a temporary oblivion from all 
iheir sulferings, vvi^ do not exactly 
know; but wliile thus asleep, two 
students of medicine, who intended 
to walk the hospitals in London du- 
ring the winter, came on board to 
select berths, and on going into the 
cabin, they saw the (’eltic jiarty. 
Donald was so cuddled up tliai tlii'y 
did not disturb him ; ami Piiarick, 
the piper, lia]>pened to be in a ( 'hris- 
tian position, for wliich b<* w as spared. 
The M‘(ioul opened his eyes, and 
giving a great snore, went to sleep 
again, as tlioy entered. This was 
more tlian the two young doctors 
could withstand. 

“ lie is dead,” said one to the 
other, “ or dying. J.et us liurke 
him.” 

Tliey did not confine thcniPidves 
to jeers, but encouraged by Ids un- 
protected position, they attmniitcd 
some ])raiHieal jokes, whi< h irisiau- 
laiioously awoke the chiet, and h<‘ 
pursued them in such a whirlu iml of 
passion, th.it lliey were glad to escape, 
and tliert*by baulked tlie .lames Watt 
that voyage of two jiassengers. 

Soon after, the other passengers 
came on hoard ; and our Celtic friend 
was appeased by the bustle and hi- 
larity witli which the vessel got un- 
der weigh. By the time he had 
partaken of some re])a8t, and as they 
were paddling merrily down llir 
Frith, Donald had conducted Pharick 
to the servants’ cabin, taking care to 
let it be well known in the ship that 
their master was no other than the 
M'Goul of inverstrone, in the West- 
ern Highlands. 

This news soon spread among the 
inmates of the vessel, and young 
and old, with all degrees of Edin- 
burgh lawyers, and men who had 
been shooting in the Highlands, re- 
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garded with awe and appreliension 
the redoubtable Chief, as he doft his 
bonnet on the one side, and nourish- 
ed his cane majestically as he walked 
the de4‘k. Hut notwithstanding all 
his bravery, the sad sea innueiices 
were at work within him ; and, in 
the very art of shouting for his man 
Donald, instead of words, all the 
scraps and rrninbs of whitrh he had 
so lately ])artalv<m were ])oured forth, 
lie was suddenly smitten with a sore 
seasickness, ins<»niucli tliat lie rather 
fell than sat on one td’ tln*hent*hescry- 
ini^-— *' ( l(M»d Cot! Oeh hon ! Til <lie ! 
ril fe\(‘r and die immediately !*’ 

U hether Donahl ami l^harick were 
in th(‘ same i-ondition we have not 
lieanl ; but the wind began to blow, 
and the Chief began to spout as the 
vessel stood more and more to sea. 
At Iasi, Donald, \iale and woebegone, 
<'rime to Ills assislanee, and (unpiired 
if be eould in any way serve him. 

“ Hy Cot !” eried the ( liief, “ 1 am 
a dying man. ^hop the vessel — Iiy 


Cot, Btop her, or my entrails will pe 
ill Abraham’s bosom!” 

“ How can I stop her,” cried Do- 
nald, with something like a sardonic 
grin, “ wJion a man witli a big stick 
is kittling her up beliindV” 

To this sapient reply the Chieftain 
could only utter an interjection of 
despair ; hut towards the evening ho 
grew better, and the wind freshen- 
ing, the stj^aiher ploughed the waves 
at a noble rate. Ail those who had fidt 
tln^ spell of the ocimn, and 4‘oiifes8cd 
its power, begjin to stir with new life; 
ami the M‘(ioul, la'covering from 
his atllu lion, like the Spring in Thom- 
son’s Seasons — 

“ out and >ndhsl.‘* 

In the evening of the. second day 
the steamer entered tlie 'riiames ; 
and c'xaetly at forty-nine hours ami 
seventeen iniimtes, she eaiin* to her 
anchorage at Black wall. But what 
liefeil our friend in Lomloii is matter 
for another chapter. 


CllVIMT.U VI. 


A.mom- lh<» resuscitations which 
happened on hoard the steamer af- 
i<*r she miteiMMl the smooth waters 
of the 'riiames, and was cheerily 
]ia<ldling up tli(» river, was that of Mr 
Juh.d 3l‘Alli‘'ter, tlie writer, going 
on tio' I’elelu ated appeal case of the 
firkin of butter, from the (.'oiirt of 
Sessiou to tin* House of Lords; and 
the first thing In* (iid, after recover- 
ing from his int<»rnal iamtroviusy of 
the voyage, w'as 1o make an a<*(|iiainl- 
anee with R<Hl<ui<*k, the (Jliief, of 
wliose greatness he had Jieard some 
moonnt, from tin' ^toiy wlii^di Do- 
nald, the man, liad rdrculated oti 
board the vessel. 

Ills address in elb'cting this was 
inimitable. He saw the MTioiil 
looking towards the shore of the 
Thames, as if a ])itiles9 northwest 
shower was excitinff the muscles of 
his face ; and going towards him, he 
stood by his side, ami bc'gaii to look 
to it also. Then he said, in an inter- 
jeetional manner, but loud enough 
to make the C^hieflieiir him, “What 
a beautiful Verdant country!” and 
turning round in a surprisingly mo- 
dest manner, he remarked to the 
MT4oul that it was a delightful con- 
trast to see the fields so green after 


their travi'rse on tlie blue ocean 
waters. 

The (’hief looked over his left 
shoulder, and seeing from whom 
lhe<d>servatioii caim', ‘-}iid,“ l inph !” 

So int*'lle<*tual an interhx ntor was 
liighly gratifying to Mr i\I‘Allister, 
and induec'd him still further to ob- 
serve, with e(|ual originality and pa- 
thos, that “ Liigland was a v<;ry lino 
country.” 

“ Fine country !” said our friend, 
“ 1 .‘lee no hills at al.” 

“ Ves,'* said Mr MvMlister; “it 
wants hut these to be a Paradise.” 

The (’liief again looked at him over 
his Hhoiilder, and replied, “ 1 would 
not give a snuiV mull for a land with* 
out hills and heather; tarnn it if 1 
would.” 

“ f'ertaiiily,” said the lawyer, 
“ liCtather mountains are romantic 
and beautiful in their proper place.” 

“ You arcs a very shivilized gen- 
tleman,” said lloderick, “ and tiiat 
tcstilicates you have a nerve. What is 
the use of a country if it hasn’t hills y 
Now, I would not give an old giJi- 
stou]> for one al green, only that it’a 
goot for hay and block cattle.” 

Thus, from less to inore,^ the ice 
being broke, Mr Jiibal McAllister and 
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the M'Goul were jocose friends long 
befofe tiie James Watt reached her 
moorings; and lucky it was for the 
Chief that he had fallen in with so 
renowned a member of the blue and 
yellow fraternity, for he had come 
from his own castle of Inverstrorie 
to the river of London without con- 
descending to think that it was at all 
necessary to institute any en<juiry 
relative to the inetro]K)lis,^ He liad 
Jn‘ard of many peopI<*, going to Lon- 
don, but never of one who thought 
it necessary to ernpiire respecting 
the usages of the laud. Mr M‘AHis- 
ter, however, set him right, and with 
great politeness oftered to be of any 
use to him in his power before he 
went to Fenny Park; mid being tin- 
pressecl with the importance of a 
Chieftain atternled by bis benchmau 
and his ]>iper, he tiiought he could 
do no less ilian recommend him to 
take up Ids abod<» in the Clarendon 
Hotel, MotmI Street. 

** I liope,” said tlie M‘()ioul, ‘Hi’s a 
g4)ol liouse — no sand crunching upon 
lln^ lloor, nor the rafters ])iack with 
peat reek.’’ 

“ Oil,” replied Mv rvPAHistor,“ you 
will find yours(‘lf as comfortable in 
it as in your own rastl(‘.” 

“ IJmpli,” said the Chief, and mu t- 
teringiy added, “ that is no gratifica- 
tion, but we’ll mend Uie sklate py 
and py.” 

“ Oh, I lieg your paivlon ” ri’pru d 
Mr McAllister, “ Invevstronc C astle 
is a very ancient pile.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the C’liiof, “ it was 
a castle— curse tak me if I know 
vvJieii.” 

Having landed, they proceeded, 
accompanied by I>onald the man, 
Pharick the piper, and their other 
luggage, ill a coach, to the Clarendon 
HottO, where they were ushered in 
due order into a suite of a])artnients, 
the elegance of which so fascinated 
our liero, tliat he walked about in 
the sitting room, nourishing his cane 
and whisiling “ the White (kickade,” 
not believing it possible that he was 
then in a public-house. However, 
tlm state of his appetite remimled 
him of the circumstance, and with 
his tvonted hospitality, he requested 
the Edinburgh lawyer to ask the 
waiter to bring something to eat, 
“ for,” said he, as an apology for be- 
ing daunted at his smart appearance. 


“ you know the gentleman may not 
understand ray English language.” 

Mr McAllister did as lie was de- 
sired, and took the opportunity of 
giving the orders, to. let the waiter 
know the rank and greatness of the 
guest ; accordingly, while spreading 
the table with some refreshment, the 
lad, never having seen a kilted Cddef- 
tain before, with a diflident air en- 
quired at M‘Goul, vvbat he would be 
pleased to order for bis attendants. 

“Oil,” said the C^bief, “give them 
a bit of salmou, with moorfowl, and 
any thing.” 

Wliich tlie waiter, making him 
a lowly bow, immediately went to 
execute, and afterwards returiu^d in- 
to the room followed by Donald and 
Pharick. The fonner not being much 
accustomed to waiting at table, post- 
ed liiinself wiib his sword drawn 
erect as a sentinel at the door, Avliile 
the latter, liuiing the repast, regal(*d 
them withdi\ ers mehidions pihioclis. 
It was evident from the appeuraiii e 
of the dilferent waiters who came 
into the room, that, a(*customed as 
Iheyaie at the (’larendou to (sxtra- 
ordinary visitors, they had never seen 
such a one before. Mr M‘AiliKter 
was also a littli* awed by the scene, 
but he soon recovered Ids self-pos- 
session, and accidentally learning 
that lh(! Chief Jiad not informed Mr 
Stuke*y of his intended avatar, under- 
took to do so, ill order that the re- 
cefilion of a Chief iidylit be suitable 
to his station, “ For,” said he to llo- 
derick “it Avill never do fjir one of 
your consctpience to go in upon him 
Avithout warning; it is required by 
your rank that you should go in a 
proper maimer, for the English do 
not know what a Chief is.” 

“ Oil fiy,” saiil the M‘Goul, “ I am 
a consequential man; the AlTioiil, py 
Cot,is the M'Guul al the world over.” 

Accordingly a letter from Mr Ju- 
bal M‘Allister himself was written 
to Mr Stukely of Fenny Park, en- 
closeil iu an envelope, and sealed 
with the Chieftain’s large seal of 
arms, displaying of course the sup- 
porters, and Avas sent to the post- 
oftice. This circumstance, in itself 
not particularly important, occasion- 
ed mucl) speculation at the inansiou 
of the quondam filieriff. It was re- 
ceived as a cominuiiicatiou from an 
archduke or au emperor ; the man- 
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iiPr 111 wliirh tlip lottor was madn up, 
Rhiuvod that it was written by a par- 
son wall skilled in tlie diplomatic 
art, and the seal botokonod the pride, 
pomp, and cinMimstaui’e of chief- 
tiiinship ; moreover, an great men 
are not good at writing, it was v. rit- 
t(»n troni the (’liicMiaiii by wlial was 
de<Mn<*d one of his suite, (ireat bus- 
tie ill coiise«jueiie(> ensued ; the liest 
bed-room was put in order, and suit- 
able apartments for the (Jliieftain’s 
attend. UiN. All the neighbouring geu- 
Iry v\ ho had inuvly <*ouie into tlie 
country w(*re iiivited to dine witli 
him, and iioliiing was heard of from 
the turn{)ikt' gate to the .aleiiouse, 
hut till* un.nJeur and glory of the 
aj)|»roaciiing xisitor. 

In the meantime, iMr Juhal rd‘Al- 
lister having safely left the C’hief and 
Ins tail at tiie ClareiKion, retired to 
Ids aiamstomed liauut in l[olmc*’s 
Hotel ill I’arliaroeiit Street. I’liere he 
made himself an ohji'ct of envy, by 
i f'iieriTNing to Ids compeers lr<»m tlie 
hai ii iiiumt House, vrith ulioiu lie 
had been as-oi iati.i/, and where ho 
had hiMoi, inteisjM'r>mg Ids leelial 
with h'lrhnric pjMil ainl gold, and 
alleclinir ndgluily to laiiiih at the uu- 


Cii w r 

l Ai'o.v ai'ii r hre ikfast, Juhal M‘A1- 

listiu' Waited on the ( liii'f, whom he 
louinl silling in great ])om|), listening 
to liis ])ipei' Pharick, struUing oiitiM- 
geoiisly at tin* other end of liie romn. 
Hi* was received a sliout of 

gl.oluess, i'm* trie ( /iiu*iiaiii, iiotwitii- 
hiaudiii-' the vast iiiiiuhers of the (dan- 
jam phrey in iamdon, knew not where 
to liini ill .'dl iliat metropolis 

one or his kilii or kin. Donald, his 
nrm, had asle'd leave to to tdiel- 
se.i, where swoie of his aUi ciiums 
W'ev»^ setili'd in je^ly-'S or armless 
di'i'nity for lio*. Idiai ick and himself, 
li:i\ii(g .a Utile stronger the lia^our 
Oelvatie, i enndned in the house. Per- 
haps as Phariek sp,oke only Ciielic, 
tiiere was some prudenee in tins re- 
solution; hut his (ddef and master 
was, we are sorry to confess, some- 
thiiig akin to being afraid; fear of 
man was not in his nature*, hut of a 
town he hteioel mucli in awe. 

Wlien th(5 Edinburgh hiwyor had 
taken his seat, the ChreC, with an 
emphatic wave of his hand, signified 


couthnoss of the Chief, while in the 
core of his lieart he felt an iiiexpres- 
sible glow of rellection, and an aiig- 
mentation of ini[)oitaiue, Ihit, as 
our narration conl[)arati^ ely has lit- 
tle re.spect towards him, we shall not 
enlarire on this topic, hut return to 
the MHioiil, the more immediate ob- 
jeet of our worship, who, in due lime, 
with Donald and Pliarick, went to 
sleep; and liy Jus felicitations in the 
niondng, it appeared that he had 
never passed so coinfortahle a night. 
At lirst it was his intention to Jiave 
gone at oiiei* from Loudon to hVniiy 
Park, hut fdr ]M‘A 1 lister had taught 
him to uiidf‘rstand that a proei'eding 
of this kind was au unbecoming fa- 
miliarity that ought not to he ]irac- 
tisod towards such new-made gen- 
tlemen as he undei'Hlood Mr Stukely 
was ; and in consc(|iieiu*e, in announ- 
cing his arrival at the (‘lareudoii llo- 
lei, intimation was giv(*i!, tiiat lie 
would, as soon as possible, not fail 
to pay his respec ts at lumny Paik. 
'(‘lie exact day was not specified, that 
lime might he aiiowed to prepare for 
lils leception, and also that, In* might 
see, someiJiing of tin* nnurojmlis hc- 
tore he went thither. 


rt \ a. 

tv) Phari<*k that they were content 
wiili Jiis music for the iireseiit, aiul 
turning to the writer. In? h(‘gan to 
give him an account oi Ids eiiiertain- 
iiient and opinion of the ('Jareiidun 
ilutel. 

It. iV' said lie, 'Hi pra liotise, and 
he would pe, no pettcr than a h'aiidal 
from high (iernianie, who would say 
it w.'.s a cominon public; and then 
ii.ivi* wim*, both poitaporl and 
siiei 1 ii-s, llial to diink would inako 
you pounce, al which we made our 
revt‘Is with, and theu went to ped.” 

Tlie lawyer liaviiig lu'ard him out, 
theu projKised, as he htul time that 
day, to shew him the curiosities of 
the town. 

‘‘ Ay,’* said tlm Chief, ** that is 
what we did portend ;” and rising, 
began to move towards the hell. 
The man of statutes and precedents 
siiddt'Tily checked himself, as he saw 
him ring in the most natural manner 
possible, though it was only the t”bd 
time he had ever tried it; he pulled 
indeed a little longer and lustier than 
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usual» saying at the same time^ ** that 
he bad gatten an insight, for the gen- 
tleman had shevv'ed htrn at breakfast 
that if he pulled the string, there 
would be sure of him or some other 
appearing at the door— just, ’’said he, 
”as a Kaltnon comes out of the wa- 
ter when you pluck the line,” 

But before Mr M‘A]1i«ter had time 
to make any answer, the waiter ap- 
peared, and was informed the Chief 
Was going out, and rc<iuired his at- 
tendant to play before him, 

‘‘ Cracions !*’ cried the afttonislted 
lMiin!)urgIi lawyer, “ we would only 
rais(i a crowd in Loudon.” But wa- 
rily checking the expostulation, and 
^dii]>ting |jis phraseoloiry to the un- 
derstauding i»f the ( liief, he said that 
the Londoners wort*, not capable of 
eRtimfiling the mmdts of pipers; and, 
besides, the noises in the streets were 
so great, that his uuOody wouldn’t 
be properly heani. Piiarick was in 
consefiueiice ordered to hideathome, 
his inasUu* observing, after he had 
given th(^ 4 )rders, “ VVliat you say, 
Mr M‘Allistei , is true ; and surely, 
for ilj(»y Iia\e no knowledge of a mu- 
sical Jiere ; and they made me as 
ma<I as a polling kettle, after you 
went away last night, py a spring 
from a pair of ]>agpipes in a box on 
fi Ilian’s hack', ibii I could make no- 
thing of it, only I will say thepum of 
it was as melodious as a craw.” 

After this <‘ollo(|uy find de*'Crip- 
tion of tlie organ, tlie wiiter and the 
(’hief saliieil fortli ; ;iikI as they 
reached the turn of the stn;et, ivliore 
it^ enters Pic<-a<Hlly, tie* C’liieftaiii 
being in the Highland dress, paused 
and looked round, on observinglhat 
Jie was Jiimself “ the observed of all 
observers.” M r M' Allisler attributed 
Lis wonder to his iirst eucountering 
a metropolitan crowd, especially 
when he »avv him strelidi himself 
erect, and look blandly around. 

** They al know me,” said tim 
C'liieftain ; ” but they stre, I kess, of 
tiie lower orders, ’cause I know wot 
a living soul of tncjn — devil tak’ me 
if 1 do?’ ^ 

They then ]wdlipeded ' down St 
James’s Street, Mr M‘Alli8U*r ]>oint- 
iiig out, as they went a]ci||ig, the dif- 
ferent noted houses that tiiorough- 
fare, wi^h the palace of St James at 
the bottom. Club-houses were; how- 
ever, b^ond Roderick’s comprehen- 
sion, and he cOuld.only utter his na- 


tional characteristic umph as they 
were severally pointed out. But the 
King’s palace was something better 
adapted to his understanding, and he 
ioolved at it for a considerable time 
in silent cogitation, and then said, 

Is that the King’s own palace ?” 

Yes,” replied his guide the 
celebrated St James’s.” 

** My Cot ! umph,” cried the M'- 

Goul; and giving his ivory-headed 
can (5 a flourish, turned eastward 
along Pall-Mall, without uttering a 
word, or lifting his downcast eyes 
on any edifice, public or private, that 
he passed. 

When they had come to Charing 
(yfoss he recovered speech, and said, 
as they approached the statue, (the 
improvements of the neighbourhood 
w(M*e not then made,) “ Tliat’s a 
King William, alluding to the 
statue ho l»ad passed at Glasgow. 

“ No,” said the lawyer, “ that is 
King (’liiirles, the monarch who lost 
his liead.” 

“ (’oot (‘ot! (’harles StJiart, the 
great-grandfather of I’rince ( bai lie.” 

Ami In* lingered some time, gazing 
with mingled regrets and patriotism 
at the sight, till he happened to no- 
tice the lion on Northumberland 
House. 

“ (jloot Cot !” cried he, “ whatna 
dog’s that ?” But presently he add- 
ed, with inelfahle contempt, “ Pugh, 
it’s hut an efiigy ; does the man well 
a good liquor tliore i*” 

By this time our Ihlinhurgh a<> 
quainlance felt a little nervous, as in 
tlie coiir-je of tlie journey he had dis- 
covered licit tlie (’liief was wil(lc»r 
game than he had quiti^ reckoned on, 
and felt somewhat apprcliensive of 
meeting in tiiose purlieus witli some 
of Ills profersional aasoiiates. In- 
stead, therefore, of going down 
Wliitehall, or towards llie city, he 
jturned round into Spring Gardens, 
gild led the uative into St James’s 
Park, pointing out to him several 
objects which strangers deem curi- 
osities ; among otfiers the tcdegrapii 
on the Adiiiir«Tlty, tlie Horse Guards, 
and things of that sort; to all which, 
however, Roderick only gave a signi- 
ficant umph,remenibering, with mor- 
tification, the impression which the 
old tolbooth-looking buibiing of St 
James’s Palace ^ had inspired. But 
when he came to the parade at the 
Horse Guards, lie turned suddenly 
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round, and lookin^r with Cidtic feu- 
jneity in t!u‘ din’ctiori of tho Palace, 
en juinjd, \vit!i an oniphasis wliicli 
slunvod what was ]>assin^ in his 
iniud - 

“ W'haL is your opinion in o course 
of hi ciincernin:; the Hanoverian^ 
umphy” 

Air Al‘\llistcr hciii!; a WUiir of the 
Stove scitool, as wo have already in- 
timated, replied — 

“ So man now has any doniit about 
it ; we ha\ e derived some ad\ anta^i's 
frotiJthem.” 

“All,’’ said the (’liief, “ iluj tavil 
mean tliem to j^ive justiee am! ad- 
vantau^es ; tle’v have neitluM* kilh nor 
kin in the itountry lik*' file auhl 
Stuarts, iimpli ! — Tmit house, umpli ! 
— a Stuart would n i put his meii kle 
lae into it, omp.h !“ 

liy this speecli tiie acnocate w.'h 
remindetl of the pri*dilectio!is of the 
I Ii‘.(hhiivl.‘rs, esjiecially of f!io<(* who 
iuhahit<*d Moidart and it*, iiiu^di- 
hourlioml, and I»> pull in his 

horns as tiu'y appre.ieluMl (h*<)ra' ’s 
o!i their way to Westmin-^tcu* 
Ahh(‘y and the Uou-** « of Ihirliam i.t. 
Vfliim they eauie in slifhl of llie for- 
mi‘i\ the riiief i;i\iiii^ a '•uort, said - 
“ Ay, and is lluit auM Kirk, ami 
te(* younr^ one at its fut, wlial they 
eal \\ a‘<limiU''ter Ahhey; and what's 
to he seen in WVistmunstm* Ahhey r” 
'Tills was a llii^ht heyond the im i- 
l;inatiou of tli(‘ liiwyiu*; it lu'traved 
an i'^uoraiif-eof whirh In* iiad no eon- 
c*epLiou a C'hieftaiii lamld he iruilty, 
ami he said, with ill-coneeahul morti- 
tleation, that periiajis it would not he 
worth tin* siMu'iar. 


“ It's \ery sudd, 1 see,’* saul the 
Chieftain ; “ nobody is alive now that 
saw it built, and ol' course cannot 
ttdl its liistory ; bo we’ll only liear a 
pack of lies siboiit ’t, jimt as 1 heard 
smid Ferry boat tell ui iiie woman that 
be:^lHmoured him sit lloslin (’astle, 
when lie was cjillcul into hhlinburgh 
to testify before the Lords that liiy 
father was tliV sou of bis own. No, 
I wouldna give that spittle out of 
my m-mlh to ^i*e It.” 

CO!issidorably disconcerted at this 
Tiechiratiuu, the Advocate Imrried 
liim acio^s the street to tht‘ Houses 
of T*;n liaineut, ami knowing lluit 
they w iM 4‘ tiieii up, felt :i liltli* more 
couiagi'ou:*, not ha\iug tin* fear of 
j.uy of Ids <*oiii]Mnious hefore his 
eyi's ; hut in liie diffenmt houses smd 
.»p:ivluuMits Koderick took no iiitc- 
re- , f>rdy lu' lemruki d in the House 
of iords, lookiiii.'* at liic lhrom‘ — 
“Ay, a\, llie. King may make a 
hut he r .uua make a IlighlamI 
( ’hietl'du, — curse take im' if lie cjui/* 
lie then propos'd to return ami 
ua\c a ill at the ( lai endou, as it 
a ctiulfl d.iy, and accordingly 
lliey w.'iKi d hai k llie mail they had 
come; l»ut on le udiiug Itond StrmU, 
tiic lawyer l>eli(dd <‘\ery window 
optMi, lilliol widi ladii's, and si vsist 
imilfitude in the street ojiposite the. 
hotel, wliere Phaiiik wais strutting 
up ami down tlie pa\cm(*nt sis piaiml 
SIS a jivou/st, ( lacKiuir tf;«* ears of llie 
gnmmIliiiL''s with a pihioch that his 
Liramij’ather had ])!ayer], to the inex- 
tiui,ui>hahl“ hon or <»t l*i iiice Charles 
luiward, wlh u he lauded at Aloidart. 


i uACi i:k \ ill. 


'Tun ndsocsile was by lids time l;e- 
<‘oming a little silarmed ; lie saw that 
the habits of the (‘hieftaiu w ere not 
calculated for the meriiliaii of Lou- 
don ; and, moreover, he began to 
think that the (Jlareudon Hotel was 
not exsiclly tlie sort of lair wliicli so 
wild SI beast should freipieut; sirul, 
iberefon*, airuoiigli bis vanity was 
interested in keeping liim there, bis 
Scottish prudema* made Inm rnxioiis 
to get him out of it, tvhile vet his 
game flavour, lliongb liigb, avsjs odo- 
riferous. Thus he hegaij, sd’ter thcii* 
return, to insinuate to the Chief, tiiat 
VOL. XXX Ilf. NO. (C'Vfll, 


it was u )\v ilmi' to he thinking of 
Ills \isit to Air Stukidy, sind said, 
“ M‘(i<iul, how long do you iiropose 
to stsiy at l'’euny l^llk; because 1 
ibiiik it w ill he h(*i:er not to visit the 
ciniosiri(‘s of liUudoii until you re- 
turn; for \vliil(‘. \on me there, you 
may hear of something wortli seeing, 
that in our lia^de wewmuld ii(‘glect 
1ki iITm sjvci ch tic* Cliicflairi an- 
swered, I lia\e h( (11 iliiiikiiig' so 
loo, lor T see nolhing at al in London 
'ii-it now that 1 would e a ( hucky- 
htaiie for alook; ami n ally lids towui 
faorc is md ju.st Modi a ciiilized 

:) i> 
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placfi as a shcntleraati slioiikl Iip in; 

it’rt al tjliops aiid 

Cot ! aod yon’s St Jainos’s Palace ! 
Tso wonder we. Iiad in the fli^hlands 
HO warm ji sjdi* to Chailit*, 

1 am iilad (»» iieai yon e-ay so, ' 
replied Mr 4 M‘Aliister ; iln*re is in- 
de(;d a i'Ceat diflei^mce hettveeii 
l!idiid>iiri:li ; iol JjondoM.” 

‘‘I’ll tell you al al)out it. Edin- 
hroui^h li.is a eal!(‘r air, which is a 
,«;roorl health, hilt lamdoii has none at 
al ; hut a • for my phei'sit, it will just 
lx* till I have gotten the coinpliinent 
that ould h'eiiny Parc has pronwsed 
in his k*lt(*r.” 

.Mr iNP.VlUster had h anied by this 
time something of tlx* story, and had 
sj;‘uertsef! a little of the APCoul's er- 
rand ; not ;’it all appn*hendin^ it rest- 
ed on HO slender a loniidation, he said, 
with perh'<*l Hine<*rity, ‘‘ ll<»w much 
do > oil e.Npect 

“ 'riuit,” said lh(' ( hiehain, " i i all 
in asciiritj ; the minister, and he’s a 
linu; heatl, said it was worth a .‘coot 
tive thou.saed poui.d; hut, l\lr Allis • 
ter, I am a moderate man, and I hiivi* 
Ix'cn counlio'C that Pll he uuy w<‘ll 
paid with athux* llionsand, tln»wiiich 
< will arcept wlien hi* eives it. You 
see, Mr \llister, Ihrei* (honsaiid 
poinuls would <h» \eiy \\ ell, as I have 
l>een layini; it out. Idrst, ymi se(*, 
lin* castle, tint, she is a leaky 

lualeiial, and stands i'ooi for li\<^ 
hundred, i’ll ha\e si\ liees’ scaps 
for a ]x>]Iiy on a farm hefon* the 
dix)!*; they will cost a power of mo- 
ix»y. I'dspa tells me,lhat at Montrose, 
wlune slii! was, they cost more than 
three jioiiiid a-]M'4*c<*. Ihit, .Mr M'AlIis- 

I will not make a ]iarade to you 
of what I ha\i» laid out the three 
thousand [xinixls for, and e\j)ens('s. 

'The advocate, pleaded to lx* rid of 
the details, r('plietl, “ Nj) doubt you 
will lindau>etor the money. ]\i‘Cmiil, 
ytni will want to he on your guard in 
briiiginic f^o largi* a sum to town.” 

On Jiye,’' said the (’hief, “ ( have 
been makiiiii my cah-ulatioiis on that, 
and if yon, Mr ?ipAUi.'^ter, would con- 
desi-cnd to help would he great- 
ly obliged. ” 

Jk<‘ry thing that f cjm do to seme 
the M‘Cioul,l!e mayi^icount upon ; and 
bebire Pariianomt as 1 have 

a lew days’ spare lime, I would ad- 
vise joii to make out your visit, and 
I will go with you.” 


“ Ah, that’s a goot creature ! and if 
you’d pe such a tiirlle-dove, I'll 
tlie morn’s morning.” 

“ Agreed,” said APAllister ; “ and as 
yon are not up to the way of Lcmh n, 
leave the arrangements all to me.” 

“ Now,” said the Chieftain, “ that’s 
what 1 eal hitting the nail on the 
head ; take your own way.” 

Accordingly tlx' advocate ordered 
a post-chaise and four to be at tlie 
door betimes in the morning, and 
directeil tbe bill to be made out by 
tlie hour of departun*. All was done 
as he ilirected, hut next day when llui 
bill was presented, he was petriJied 
to see the charge made for the ser- 
vants, wlio, in addition to salmon at 
lialf a guinea the pound, and game 
in those days at as niueh a brace, 
with roast beef and ]>iii!n-]nidding 
ordenxl by Donald, consisted of 
every delicacy the house I'ould af- 
ford. 

“ My (b)dd’ ‘-aiil he, '‘did you or- 
<Ier I In' s(*rtanls to be tr(*ate(l in lids 
manner c” 

” Cli, ay, I just, poor hul.s, desired 
tiieiii to get a butt of salmon and 
grouse— just the things, ye know 
wt*]l, they are used to at home.” 

Oh, \ery well, 1 lia\e notldng to 
say to it; and as I am n‘oi(‘ (nij'dit to 
the ways of the ibiglish, I simll lx*, 
purse-bearer, and settle for the hill 
in the meantime.” 

“ Von ai;(* a very condcs(‘endiiig 
man, iMr M‘A]li<(er. Ay, just puy tin* 
papi'r, and we’ll malvC .i count and 
reckoning py and py.” 

Mr APAlli -ter, who had voluiite»*r- 
ed his fer\iccs as purse-bearer, set- 
tleil tiie hill, and they einharked in 
the carriage, tlu^ (lhjt‘f and Mr M*- 
A llister monetiiiginside ; Pharick and 
Donald w(*re already seated in their 
kilts on the bar outside. As soon as 
the (’bieftain and the lawyer were 
seated, bang to went the door, smack 
went tlie whips, oil* went the chaise, 
and in starting, I’hnrick and Donald, 
by the laws of gravity, tumbled hack, 
and the wind turned the skirts of their 
philabegs, ns the cliaise passed with 
increasing v(‘locity up Bond Street, 
and along Oxford Street, to the 
amazement of the irreserent popu- 
lace. 

Tiie Edinburgh lawyer was speech- 
less, and did not know where to hide 
his face. 

“Lads,” said the Chieftain, “ are 
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you asovt'ii vvonclvr ol’ ili«‘ \vorhl,ina- 
kiiii 4 } 15 ;'‘!iNo\ Cai ryr'* 

(>iu* oi till* j)0'^t-l)oy'‘, au oUl man, 
heiuiiiii: Ills v(nrf,ltn;Ivi’;I ijcliiiid aiul 
ovclaiuiiMl to his noi^hbour 4 ‘o 4 »ll\, 

“ Look, Tom, I iiovorsfctl an all in 
my i*yi* anil In'lly !\Iaii.in aioio.*’ 
Aialtoi s \vt*rt‘,i.o\V 4 ‘vi'i‘, st)o!H»iit to 
rii^diis. Thai i( Iviiiitl Dotiahl lanani iod 
])osifiou, tho lau’\ 40 -'s 
\v(‘u* a|)pv’a‘-?‘(k and tin* ( aji 4 ‘r 4 )h'^vr- 
\;'tl M‘d.it.*Iy that lu' had lu-anj ot‘ 
aia idi ni> in a j»os; ])rlni(‘. 
Wilt'll tin* parlv 'jot out on iht' 
o:ni, Air Al'AilisU'r was 
imii'kt'ti ol his fhaiiLM* hy tin' linii- 
oilvt*-., that hi' u a-^ findrr llio nota's- 
sily of ajijilyin::' to tin* ^Ai‘(ioul lor u 
iVw siiiliin:: -, hnl tin* ( hii't had u«»m* 
in hi^ pockot. All this l onlirmod our 
iar-ioi *a-asiiiu:‘ liioml in opinion 
tiia; .L < hiiol who l aiiiod no mom‘y 
in his porkol iniisl h.'.si* a lon.'i' pursn ; 
.noi ;h s in;4 on t his pi‘i •‘Oasion ho coii* 
timuMi his lihiM'alit}* an<*\'.', hy (‘han- 
LfniLOiis own last L'iiiinM;hnt asthoy 
\\ oi (* to (iin'o iliofraiid pounds, 
It L.i\ 0 iii'U no an \iiM \ , ospt*! iail)' a.s 
ji this tinn* {!m'\ onli n d the uaU's 
o" ihuinv Ihu k, and ihi.iililv hoLMU to 
P'll lii 1 (iroui* in oj dv'T, whirli u hoii 
<Ion<*, tn(‘y ajipio.o jind ihohoUso, ho 
phi\in:C i>ko (h'-’pri alioii his. ( hi( I 

ainl ni i'O.'i''' i.u om iff ail, whioh iiad 

nor vS'i iainl} horn < oiinMocd hy l>r 
Aj-.m* nr Htnd.'h I’in* unmolodiou-- 
iiolo;, dio\r ail iiio hoii-^ai.ohl lii** 
ol !ior !.{u<“'ts 1 o I ho dtior ; atnl as il !;y 
'lisliiu i. aiUl till* rotnliii^ sound ol lln* 
(lipi's, tin* tpiondaih shnii]' (aim* 
ioi!h aiitl jo<oi\od our lioio at tho 
portal, (lii'at domonstralions of ho- 
nour and widroiiiL* were mado, in so 


inuidi, without oiitorinaj into llic M‘- 
(iours roi'lint»-, ]4*t i: Miliiro to say 
that his ooiniiaiiion, iMhUlisti*!', was 
iidiiiitcly il'diy litod ; and no wumdor, 
lor anioii*^; tin* ^uiosts invir4‘d to im'ot 
lho('liiot*, was an opuloiit hiscuit- 
l»ak4*r, ri tiriul (Voni \\appiin>:, who 
was to !>(*, aocordini; to his lady, uoxt 
\\4‘4'k priokod lor sherilV of tho 
4 imnly; alsi> aanost warm slop-stdior. 
who iiacl [)oui;ht tin' prop4*rty of iho 
Old i.onily of Oakt's, a family that 
hid h4*on sotllod at C'asilo (him, in 
tin' m‘iLdihoui hood, since* tin'. CJon- 
ijin*'-! al lo.tsi. U4*sidt*s thorn tlnu'o 
wa^ a slot‘lvy tallow-i-handU*!', who 
had inado a suddon fortuiio hy a spo- 
(‘(ilarton ill ILishia tallow. I>ut it 
would 1)4* tt'dious to cnuiu4*i'fito all 
iho t!:u4*sls who canui in th4*ir own 
I'ai riawi's to moot tho i^roat lliirhlami 
Lhi4*f, 4»f whose* comiiiijj Mr M‘Allis- 
tor had tin* pr4»codinir iiiitht thought 
it 4*\p4*di4‘iit. (o trivt* iMr Stidv4*ly duo 
mMic4*, and was tin* causi*, in couso- 
4)ti4*nco, of lln^ distingiiishod r4»ce»p- 

lioti vvhie li tin' M‘(ioij1 iiic't with. 

\flor tin* t;r(*olinos and iiifrodiio 
riems won* o\ 4 'r, tin* oliaiso away, 
riiaiiok liki* a tmk4‘y*‘Cock striit- 
Inoj' in tin* sun Indore* tho mansion, 
ioiuihnl the* ojiosts with a tum^ on 
Ills pipos, w hich they declared was 
most hoainiful. lint tln*y ihoii bo- 
iran lo iolire* within doors, wdion*. 
Mis ( iackliii:is,11n' tallow-e hamih»r'R 
wile, e'lnpiirod at Mr M ‘Allisti*!’, as 
sin* took his arm in ascondiiig lo the 
di aw ing-ro«,m, w hat w as tin* name 
of tin* poor hanimai that the S 4 *rvant 
tickh'd and toitnrod in snc.li a comi- 
cal uianaor. 


( uai-rna l\. 


ix'nn.aii; is \(*ry im'Oiiv<'iii4.*iil, 
iiotw ithstamlinii; the hiu'yeus Jiavo 
oudorn cmrod, by all tin* moans in 
thoir pow(‘r, to (‘stahlish a moraliiy 
in which ir shoul<l haw* no place, 
llowovor, this is not the ])r<)per time 
for dis(‘i4ssiiig lliat point; l>ut as we 
wish to say a fmv .lound and sober 
tilings intorosting to ibis gr(*at coiii- 
im‘rcial country, wn; could not bit 
upon a more pregnant apopiiilicgni, 
4?sj)i*cially as our observations re'fer 
to tlie C4nn)>aijy as.'^4Mnbl4*d at I'Viiuy 
Park. Far is it from us and ours to 
give ill to tlio vulgar opinion that 


opulence alone is a monstrous poor 
thing; nothing eaii he tiioie (‘omiu- 
civ(* to tin* ulory of any pi^ople limn 
the eonlrary se'ntiimMit. They indeed 
commit a solecism who maintain that 
those wdio have made their own for- 
tunes are not as groat among man- 
kind as those* of wliom Provitbuice 
has taken some jiaiiis in the* making, 
or to whom old hereditary rank lias 
lieen instrumental in giving re'line- 
inent in maiiii 4 ‘rs, ami accomplish- 
ments in education, in additiem to ail 
the advantages which make tJie 
others purse-proud. But in acoun- 
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try like this, whero the thrift of trado 
.should be encouraged above all 
things, it is highly jJroper tint suc- 
cessful drudging industry sliould he 
duly honoured, and raisr.l to a level, 
at l(‘ast, with talent and long dc- 
bcended richc^-'. 

'I'lie party at old Mr Maucly s, r/- 
drruht sherilt; w a i td' this descrip- 
tion, and almost peculiar to thchap- 
])y realm of luigland. 'Idn* gentle- 
ijien Jiad, by their piitience and per- 
se vertujee, an<l collie of tlnun by a 
uiagnaniinous observaiua* of uur 
opening aphorism, raised t]ieinK<‘Ivcs 
from a l>ase condition to rank in lln'ir 
I'Xpendilure with llu^ nobles of the 
latnl, atnl to buy them out in their 
•.meirnt patrimonial iniierilaueos. 
'riu'ir ladies laid all the graces that 
would have hetni eonspi<*uons in a 
low (“-'late; we need not tiuu'efore 
say liial a jjaiiy so seleet Avas agiet*- 
jihfi* lo our Inn o. 

Mr i\l‘.\llistt‘r nas at lirsf hlgiily 
]»lea! ed wiili tin* winde j^arty. Hi* 
ascei taint'd tied tliey Iiad eome all 
in their own carriages, Avhieh was a 
great tiling' in tin^ eyes of an Kdiii- 
hnrgh lawyi*!*; cainl liiat the least for- 
tune of the gentlemen might he es- 
tiinated at a plum, while tlie <‘ollo- 
ijuial language of due ladies had 
sometliniginir. very vr.eyrnul peculiar. 

'I'he same things did not iner(*ase 
tin* admiration of the jMddml, hut 
he was deligiited lo he surrounded 
hy persons among whom In* under- 
stood the DuKe would ha\e lieeii hut 
an ovirmary man. ll was true, that 
jieither Mr (h acker the hisenif-haker, 
nor .^i^ C’racKliisgs tin* tallow-chan- 
dler, were chieftains; lint he thonght 
tliat this was more to hi* tiseriheil to 
Sassenach polity, than to any defect 
which he could perceive in their 
manners, their language, or their ar- 
rogance. 

In due lime dinner av.is served up; 
the ornamented tahl4»and “ the cost- 
ly piles of food," greatly exceeded 
any \ ision that had ever gvatilied the* 
eyes of the ATCJoul; and hereinaiked 
to llie lady whose arm he had taken 
ill descending to tlm dining-room, 
that it was “ hy (hd, a feiii-t jietter 
than a we<lding in the llighlande." 

While knives and forks were busy, 
the conversation as general. Tile 
Chief maintained a becoming taci- 
turnity, and Mr M‘AIIifitcr entertain- 


ed Mr (h*ackliiig8, who sat near him, 
with a full, true, and particular ac- 
(M)unt of the liospitahle boards of 

iMliulnirgh. 

\Vhen the dinner was withdrawn, 
and tho dessert placed on the table, 
and Mr M‘.\llister had remarked that 
toast-drinking had gone ipiite out of 
fashion, or made some other equally 
]>erlinent aiidphilosopliical stricture, 
the conversation became more desul- 
tory ; in the course of which, Mr 
(h*acklings (»ntertairied our liero and 
the general company with a funny 
anecdote concerning a d d ex- 

ciseman that was ])oking his nose 
where an exciseman’s nose should 
not he. V^hat he said was exceeding- 
ly diverting, — llie company laughed 
loud iiiid long, and ]\Ir McAllister de- 
clared that his .*iides were sore. 

J)uringth(* recital the Chief sat si- 
leiit and solemn, because he scarcely 
nnd'Tstood aworilof wIiatMr (’lack- 
*ling was telling; hut when that gen- 
tieiiian made an end, turning round 
to him, he said — 

“ I daresay, Mr MTionl, you have 
no excisemen in your part of the 
country ?" 

“ On,” replied he, without moving 
a muscle of his face, and with an air 
of tin* utmost inditterenco, “ they put 
one o’ time things till us, but we kilt 
il.” 

The company wore instantaneous- 
ly struck dumb. Mr M‘AHister re- 
marked to Mrs Cracker, which she 
no <loiibt understood, that he never 
saw the sublime of contempt be- 
fore. 

Mr (hacklings immediately after 
said to the unconscious Chief— 

“ Served him riglit." 

“ Cinph !" said the MTloul, 

Mr ]Vl‘Allister tlicii took up the 
slndijjand told a story of an old wo- 
man who sold nappy ale at a road- 
side public-house, who, wJieii a tra- 
veller said that it had an odd taste, 
“ Jtnioy be so," cpiotli she, “hut the 
worst thing that goes into my barrel 
is the gauger’s rod." From this dis- 
quisition concerning exciseable ar- 
ticles Mr (!racker remarked on the 
state of the weather, some pattering 
of rain happening at that time to 
sound on the window, adding, that 
he pitied the poor who had such a 
comfortless prospect as the rising 
markets before them. 
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“ I don’t pity thorn at all,” said an- Koan or Mv ftlacrciuly, thoiv would 
othor gentl(Miijiu who was pr<*sont ; not I)o a dry c*y«‘ in iho ihoatn*. 

‘‘ haven’t they the imri-^h and the lint l\lr l\l‘Al]istor, instead of ic- 
workhoiise? Don’t disturb yoursolf, coi\ii)!: this roinplinient as any iri- 
my dear sir, on their aeeount. In hule of respect t4» Ids j)owers oi st*)- 
what eouiitry are tin* poor so well r}-telliiiir, inwan’ly tluniuht the 
oH’ as they are in j!]iii,dan<l ? IVIr Avliolt* part}' very la^'ieless, and s.iid 
]\l‘(ioul," sai<l ]»e, addrt'ssinLT the to hiinscdf that ir would bi* some linn* 
Cdiict, I’ve heard that yon have no before he iv’oiild be found eastin<>* his 
poor's rate s inSeotland — isthat truer ' pearls befon* swine. 

“ rin])h !" said tlie ( hieftain, 'rh(‘ hulies^tlieii withilrt WMiiid tl »' 
poor’s rates ! Are iln‘y shtdl-lisli ' <:('nih'hien elo^'ini^ ranks. Air Alaj - 
\Vt‘ hav(» no oysters.” Alli.--ter i::ne old .Mr Stukelv a hint 

Ts’ot »*\aetly iinderstaiidinc: what he that he niiist lei tin* M‘(lonl have as 
said, tin* etuitii'tnan, as if to niakt* inindi i*l.iret ;is he rhest*. 'Tin* la))b* 
hinist‘lf 11101 e intellinihle, addi'd — wa-^ aeeoi diii'»l\ al oud. lelly sii'p- 
“ Wlial beeoines of the poor with plied, hiil b\ ami by the (oher i 

you?" s«‘p:n*alely Wiiu away, leaviui;- only 

On,” says the M'Ooul, “ they all the landhnd, Mr M‘ Allisier, and tin* 
die.” AI‘(b)nl, to whom the wim* was as 

TIni ladies thon|^ht this a lilth* loo well wal(*r, to ply tleMha antei .. The 
hii;‘ljly ilaxonred, and wme moviii”* eonseipienee was, that. Mr .'^lid\ely, 
to "o away, hut they wen*, pressed not aia-imti'iin'd to sneh ]>*}t;uions, 
to remain, both by Mr (’lin ker and tninblml olfbis chair inorlal, and was 
Mr (’nicklini^s. carrl<‘d ofi' hy I he s(>r\;in|s. i\]r 

Mr !Mh\llist(‘r, as an indemnidca- AihMIi'- (I'r.itlki.. einleav oni « <I to I’laj) 
tlun,lhen lold th(*m of lln* ministi'r’s his hands, but tin* one v enl stnmd- 
pray<*r, w hich h(* had bemi hnrstiiiLf less u.mI iin*(b*cl iiid past tlie olh r, 
to n*iate, rmniinled of il l>y tin* re- uhieh ihe ( 'hief oliserv im:’, eavi* a 
mark of Air Ciackm* (M‘casioned liy slnml ol liiumjdi, and, nsinir up, 
tin* shower on the window; and a**- Miapjic'd his linens s ietoriously, and 
conliimly he be^nn inimiekin r an I ikinu^ hold oi ."dr M‘ AllisU-r, di a^ 
old (’eltic minister, u ho w as siijipli- him, as il \v(*n‘, by the cidi‘ o’r the 
<‘alin^ for weather suitabh* to liatiier neck to tin* <li au inL';-roon». ^>n^ 
in and barn the. fruits (d’ the earth, smnehow lln* l:o\y<‘r, jnn'riiiii’ and 
“ At this monn*nt,” said the story- rosy as In* w;v>, escamnl hoin his 
teller, “a s«pjally shoum* cann* hlal- ebuches, ami uith prole‘-‘-i«*nal pir^ 
terin" on the windows of tin* elmrch ; <ion( e ^.on•.iht hi> l»e<l, while tin* .M:jc- 
the minister paused, and look(*<l .as- (bniluent tt) Ihe holies exoiiiie/, ainl 
totiishetl : at la*-! In* sat down on the walked uj) ami <!own I'n* dt'iwiis "- 
])ul])it seal in ilespair, and cried out, ro(»m crvii; .: — 

‘ Weel, weel, j<mle Lord, rain awa, ” IV (nil I py Cot! ’ 

and spoil all tin? poor folk’s corn, I'lnoi he s ;l *I(>\vn by .Mis ( raek- 

and see what ton’ll make by that. ” liu^s, and said to her, “ (bnu Cot, 
JMit instead of the lamLih which iiad lln*y thomdit to liil im; fou, but 
gratified tlie advocate on former oc- lleighl.ind }>lood knows i)ert4‘js; 
Ccisions, there was a solemn paus’(»; thou'-di I laid been all < hiret wiini to 
and Mrs Cracker, Ids ni'ighbonr, said tin* vm y pnni/, by Cot, In* uie n'l the 
it was most ])atheti<’al, and she was ]M‘(<oid that woubi bavi* bet n Ion ; 
sure, if reheai>f*d on the staLu* by Mr curse i.tke me if lo' v, euhh” 


CiiveTr.n A. 

Next morning the advocate, ha- Thus In*, acriuired a lever by whii h 
ving recovered from the orgies of he knew that he. could dislodge tin* 
the preceding niglit, rose much in (’hi(*f wln u In* ph»;»-:e(l ; he had only 
his usual ; and when ont* o^‘ tlie ser- to relate to him tln ir pi ob*‘'^ioMs, to 
vants brought the shaving- water into make him fet*! how niinh they wen* 
the room, lie entered into conversa- beneath hi.s consideration, 
tion with him respecting the rank It accounted also to him, at least 
and consideration of the other guests, he thought so, for the silent manner 
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in which hia story was received, fur 
his self-love was excoriiited by it, and 
not all the wine which he aft(*r\vards 
drank could wash out the iwunein- 
brance of the tragic coin merit ; still, 
as the guests were j)uss(‘hse<i ot great 
opulence, lie had a Kind ot sinister 
reverence fur them, and regarded 
the opportunity of cultivating their 
acquaintance as a sunshiny inci- 
dent, and sonn'thiiig to tJilk about 
wln*n he returned hoin<‘. 

On desramdiiig to the. hr(»akfast- 
rooin he found the major ])avt of 
tlie guests asseinbhul, and tlie Mai*- 
Ooul talking to them as good as 
oracular respon.'ies. Old JMr Stuke- 
ly was not present, the elVects of 
his claret Hlill eonliiied liini lo bed ; 
and while he remrnn(‘d there, it was 
not possible to talk with him of the 
Chief’s expectation, or any otiier 
matter of busirn^ss. The M‘(.Joul 
himself did not altog<‘tber feel the 
propriety of tin* rule, hut tin* advo- 
cate instructed” that tin* nunles of 
civilized life n’quired an ohscr\anee 
of the usage. Afler some tiim* had 
elapsed, and Mr McAllister liad again 
made himself agreeabh'. to Mrs 
Cracker, the biscuit-baker’s wife, 
who invited him to visit them at Pie- 
crust-lTall, he walked out wiUi the 
M‘(jroul, ])artly to wear the day away, 
and to talk more particularly tliaii 
they had hitherto done, on tin* husi- 
neas which had brought the Child io 
England. In the course of this per- 
ambulation lie happened lo remark, 
that their visit would be more ex- 
pensive tlian tliey apprelu*n<h"d ; for 
with two servants, and llie style in 
wliich they had come, they could 
not hut give a haiidsonie largess to 
Mr Stukely’s household. 

This intelligence was evidciitly 
not of the most pleasing kind to the 
M‘Goiil, for lie gave an emphatic 
umph when lie heard it, and chan- 
ging colour, was apparently in a pen- 
sive confusion Umg aftm'. “ But,” 
said the advocate, “ considering the 
sum you ha\e to recei\e, this, how- 
ever, must be o\ eilooked.” 

I mph,” again said the Chief, 
who by this time began to doubt in 
his own mind if three thousand 
pounds would he the sum lie would 
receive, and not being ([iiite in his 
element, he began to talk of return- 
ing to London that evmiing. 

Indeed,” said the advocate, I 


am not surprised, M'Goul, to hear 
v<»u say so, for, with all the shew of 
riches, these are vulgar people.” 

“ My Cot,” said the (^hief, “how 
do you know tat?” 

.M‘AIlister then related what lie 
Jiad learned with so inu(‘h tact and 
delicacy in his conversation with the 
footman in the morning, and the 
alarming astonishment of the CMiief 
increased. 

“ You don’t sliay,” (*ried he, “that 
the siicnihniiaii tat was the laily’s 
good man peside you is no pet ter than 
llol)iii M't'rNst, the jienny-loaf laiker 
at Iii\erstroue?” 

“ 'l'li(‘y are, two of a trade,” said the 
advocate. 

“ Tat’s moving,” cried the Chief; 
“ an<l what commodity is tlie man 
Cracklings ?” 

“ lie, lli(‘ ser\.'uit told me, was the 
tallow-cbanclb*r in \Mntechapcl, one 
of the warmest men in London.” 

“ Ay,” eriiMl tin* 'M'Goul, he is 
\ery warm, for { saw lb(‘ dra[>s on 
bis prow all tlie timt* lie was caring 
Ids dinner, and was very pitiful ; but 
Mr M‘Allister, sburely, shurely you 
fatty man bas sonn^tbing more tlian a 
eamlle. We aie ])otl), Mr ]\PAllister, 
in a jeopardy.” 

Tiie traih? of Mr Sidvage, tin? slop- 
seller from Wapping, pu/z’ied even 
Ijie I'aliriburgli lawyer to <*xplain; 
and bail ln» not biMui as^i:•te<i in 
i\is conje.ctures by the (’hief, they 
both iiiiglit ’have remained to this 
hour in the dai k. 

“ A slopseller,” said Mr ]\l‘Allis- 
ter, “ is, I apprehend, a victualler, or 
some otiier dealer in soaked arlieles, 
for we say a slop-basin, a pail of 
slops, and so on ; hut the piceiso na- 
ture of the business I don’t know.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the M‘Goul, “ it’s 
a low trade, and that’s al wo n ant to 
know.” 

“ But, Mr Tinge, tlie drysalter,” 
said Mr McAllister; “ his trade is a 
])uzzlev.” 

Iloo, no,” said the Cliief, “ it’s 
just making a mutton-ham without 
pickle. Pul, my goot friend, we arc 
in a trouble, like a Ilea in a tar-bar- 
rel in sheep-shearing; how will we 
get away ? for if J had my monies I 
would not com among them for half 
an hour more.” 

This was coining to the point; and 
after a long conversation it was 
agreed between them^ that the Chief 
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sliould return to London as expedi- 
tiously as possible, an<l, to preserve 
his dignity, that Mr McAllister should 
remain behind to receive payment of 
the debt which Mr Siukely owed, 
and return with a coach that passed 
in the evening. Accordingly, when 
lln^y went to the house this arrantre- 
nienl was made known, and all 
allecled the greatest giiet at the in- 
telligence, wliih* their hearts leaped 
with joy. A carriage ainl Toiir was in 
consequence in due time at the 
door, Plnuiek and Donald again 
inounlcil tlie, crt)ss-board, and Mi 
Stukely, notwithstanding his head- 
acii, rose to bid the Chief tare well. 
When this was done, the Chiei was 
lieljM'd into tin* carriage, which pre- 
sently diove aw':i\, IMiaiiek playing 
a dolorous pibroch as they wended 
their w’H) through the j)ark. Far, 
liowevm’, they had not gone, when 
all those Nvho had seen llu (’hief de- 
part, returned into the house a little 
surprised, hut s.iying nothing, on 
seeing that Mr M‘Allisler remained 
behind. He, how'ever, wais too good 
a man of bosiness to snrnuier and 
winliU’ over his task, and acconling- 
ly he soon re(piesli'd apart soiue jni- 
\ate eoinersation with Mr Stukely; 
and that geutieniau took him into 
another room, where the lawyer 
opi-iied llie colloipiy, liy saying, that 
he understood from the MHjoulthal 
Mr Siukely was deeply in his debt, 


“Aes,” said the old geiitleman, 
‘‘ it is a debt I eaii iie\t‘r jjay.'* 

“ But,’’ said Mr M‘Allister, ** ycni 
rail advance part, and giNc secuniy 
tor the remainder.” 

“ Sir,” said the old gentleman, 
“ what do you mean r” 

“ I am not dnstriieled,” repliiMl 
M‘Allister, “ to abate intich of the 
three thousand pounds.” 

Mr Stukely looked ama/ed, and ex- 
claimed Three thousand pounds 

“ ^e.;’ said Mr iM‘.\lliMer, “ M‘- 
(m)u 1 thinks the debt amounts to 
about that sum." 

‘‘The debt I" crit'd Mr Stukely; 
“ wliat di'bl C’ 

“ 'I’h.il,” repiiinl Mr M'Allister, 
“ which \ on owe him, and winch to 
recoxcr he has Ciune all the way 
from th(‘ North id‘ Scotland. I hope, 
sir, tiie Chief will not hi* compelled 
to have reioiirse ^teps in law lo 
reeoM'r it.” 

** I owe him mm ii,” replied tin; old 
man, “ a (hd»t of gralilud(‘ J ejiii 
net IT siidicientiy |>ay.” 

“A debt of gratitude! ' cried the 
law'ter and beginning lo siispeet 
tlie lnitli, added, “that’s a had 
debt.” 

A muttial explanation llien ensu- 
ed, and the, lawyer returned by tlie 
roach to J.ondoo, lii^jhly exaspiuated 
to think he had been employed on 
such a trowk’s cuTaud. 
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Tiir. I\in|nr(* in Iiidifi forms, 

beyond all tlie ni«>st extra- 

ordinary speetarle U'liieli (In^ politi- 
cal world ever exhibited. J Coring 
the plenitude cd‘ it-? jiower, the Ho- 
man J'hnpire nc\ er eontained above 
an huiidred and twenty millions of 
jiihahitants, atid diey were congre- 
gaterl round th(^ shores of the Medi- 
terranean, with a gn‘at intc rnal sea, 
to lot in their intfunal line of eoni- 
inunicalion, and siu tinny of IOOJU‘0 
iTn*n to Heeur(‘ the submission of 
its multifarious iidiabitants. Mngni- 
lieent causeways, emnnaling from 
Rome, tin* eimlre of authority, reach- 
ed the larthesl <‘\tretnity of its do- 
minions; and tin* lVo<*onsuls, whe- 
ther they jouine\<*<l from tin* I'ornin 
to lh(* Wall of Antoninus and tin* 
extremities of (‘ah'donia, or tin* 
shores of the Jluphrates and the 
iVontieis (-f l^nti/ia, tin' Otaiact*? 
of tin*- Nile, ihi* Mountains of At- 
las, or tin* hanKs of tin* Daiiuhe, 
rollml .along tin* gri'at lojids with 
which tlnjsi* indomil.ilde ]fe>neers of 
civilisation hail pein-trated tl.e wilds 
of nature. 'rin‘ir imiMei'.‘>e domi- 
nions w(‘»<* the ri sidt <»f li.ri ' ceii- 
tuiies t»f eoiu|n. ’'tt, wwA tin* \<‘nius 
ofSiipio, <jf ( n-sjir, and S(‘\e] is, in*t 

less than thi* I’ix ie \ li Ine oi R gidir', 
(’ill;), end ( ii ero, w eu* U ip w'd u) 
extend iiiid cement thi* mighty f.-h; Ic. 

Hut ill the Ma*’teri) W oiltl, an 
pire haidly less extensive or pojni- 
loiis, einhiacini!: as great a \arii‘ly 
of peo[de, and liili in .s iiiany 
millions ami proxinces, 1 as been 
conquered by tlu* Hriti^b arms iu 
less than eighty years, at the dis- 
tance of miles from tlie parent 
state, 'riiat vast regimi, tlie fabled 
Bcene of ojmleitce and grandeur 
since tin' daVMi of ci\ ili.^at'oii, frimi 
xvhicli till' aine of .\L\aiHkv rolled 
back, width il i' b tocily cjf 'liinour 
but imp: rfectl} xanquisln d, and tlie 


banners of Nadir Shah traversi il mdy 
to destroy, has liren permanently 
subdued and moulded into a regular 
Province by a (ompany of Hiilish 
Merchants, originally settled as ob- 
scure trafnekers on the shoie.s of 
lliiidostan, who liavo been drugged 
to their j)rcsi.‘nt perilous lieight of 
power by iiiresHaiit attempts at their 
de*4tructiou liy the native Princes; 
uliose lise xvas contenqioraneous 
with numerous and desperate sting- 
gles of the Hritish nation with its 
iMiropeau rivals, and who iiexer had 
a fourth part of the national strength 
«it their (command, i'or sucJi a body, 
in such times, and with such forces, 
to have acquired so immense a do- 
minion, is one of those prodigies of 
cixilisation of wliiidi the liistory of 
the last half century is so full ; wuii 
uhiidi ue an* too ramiliar to he aide 
to .apprehend the woinler, and width 
must he xiewed by immkiml, sim- 
])lifie<l by distance, and gilded by 
the colours of history, before its due 
proportions can be understood. 

'I he British Knipire in India, ex- 
temiing now, with b*w interruptions, 
and tli#«*-e only of tributary or alli<‘d 
State*^, from (ape C’omorin to tlie 
liini.aiaxii ^Mountains, eomprelieiids 
by far the licbest and most impor- 
tant piMl t)f *Asia, is dmi]>li‘ in extent 
(•f the aiea of Mm one, contains 
:ibout a liiindred miHim-s of ii'- 
liabitaiil‘ 1 , and yields a rexenue of 
Iwenty-txxo millions y^aily.l* Th.e 
laiid-lorci’s consist (d i2dl»,()(.M) nalixe 
troops, and British, all in the 

very Idgliest stale of di‘-eipline and 
equipment; and this immense force 
mixed by vidnntary enrclmenr, \\ iili- 
out conscrijitii’U or compulsory t^er- 
X ice being<*v(*rlu aid of.;|. Sopopular 
is the Company's serx ice, and bound- 
less thepnhlic coiduh'nce in the fideli- 
ty xvitb wldeli it <li-ehaigt‘s its ce- 
gagcim nts, that the or.ix dijlicnliy tlio 


• Th« I’unipjiTiN '.X » ritxiMsi of !)1 1.000 xijuarc* inilix ; niclu«llii{; the pir- 

tcctrd it ondnaM's sijcarc milcx\ 

i* I 0. of Iiiilln, p 2fS. 

\ A Brief li.t|i.irv iiitu the .'rtate umI Prospects <if IikIIa. By an E)0ui(ais3 
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autliorilics liavp, is to isolort tlic mos^t. 
worthy from ainonjj tlio numerous 
coinjxjtitors who aro debirous to bo 
enrollod under its baiiiio is; and if pub- 
lic danpffu* is threatened, or the Kus- 
sian eagles approacht'd the (iidiis,this 
force might be instantly raised, by 
tlui same means, to a million of arm- 
ed men.^- When the Briti>h power 
was tlireatened with a d4)uble attack, 
and the Rajah of Hhurlporc* laiNcd 
the standard of revolt, at the time 
when the Inilk (»f the llrilish forci's 
were ontangh‘d in the jungles of the 
Irrawady, or dying ninler tin' l\»ver.s 
of Arracan, tin? firm Mini resolute 
(ioverninent of (’alculta sliewed no 
symptoms of vacillalion ; with tin* 
riglit Junnl, they humbled what the 
(irieutals styled the giant strc'Ugth of 
Ava, while, with the left, they crush- 
ed llie rising ])ower of tin* rsurtinuu 
Rajahs ; and while a larger force 
than combated in Rortiigai was ])iir- 
suing tlie car(»('r of coinpn‘st in the 
Rurmes(» Mmpire, and advaindiig tin* 
Ri iiisli slandai d almost to tin* towers 
of I mmmapoora, a great<*r Iio-^t than 
the naiiu* British who coinpieianl at 
AVaterhio, assmnhied, as it !»y eii- 
cliaiituieiit, r<nind tin* walls (/t Bliurt- 
ptne, and, at tin* distainn* of 
miles from ( 'alcutta, and It),ooO from 
the Briti-'h Kies, < arri(*<l the last and 
liitherto imj)regn;»hh* slronglndd of 
Miiidoo iinh*pc*iKh‘nc(‘.j' 

A or are the civil triumphs of this 
extraordinary ( iox I'l riment h*ss siir- 
jiiising than its \ast display of mili- 
tary strength, and uneoinjm*rahie 
political c«)!irag<*. Whih? uiul^’r the 
native Rrinces, the state of <*apital 
was so iiisecurt*, tliat tw elve /i#Tc<n/ 
W’as tin? 4■omInon, ami bfi ptr nnt 
not an uiinsuid lati? of interest, 
under the Biitish rule, tin* interest 
on the public debt lias, for the first 
time in history, ln*en Jow^t'- 

ed to 6 ]tn' ( ful ; and at this v(*iy re- 
duced rate, ilie ca])itali*‘ts of Arabia 
and Armenia have transmit te<l te.eir 
surplus funds to tin* ( ompany's 
Stock, as to tlie most secure invest- 
ment in the Kast/f Of tlie (' 0111 - 
pany’s debt of Iv. 10,210,000 sterlJiig.5 


• Sinclair’s Inilin, p. IG. 

•j* 30,000 n'd coats, nrnl JOO piece’s of 
mere to besitTO that important city, 
f Sinclair’s India, p. 13. 
jl Sinclair, p. 13, 


a large propoitien i*. dm* to na- 
tive or Asiatic eapitalisls; and such 
is the unbounded confideiuH* in the 
good faith and jirobil y of that drea<l- 
L*d body, that bales, stani]> 4 *d witli 
their signet, cireniatt*, unopi'iied, like 
coined money, tlirough tin* vast Ihn- 
j)ire of ('liina.|| So complete has 
been the protection, so ample the 
security, of tin* iiiliahilants of the 
British Pro\inct*s, compared with 
what obtains under tin* native Ra- 
jahs, that the p(»o])le from every 
])art of India llork t«» the thr«*e Ib(*si- 
dencies ; ami, :;s Bi'-lmp lh*b(*r has 
ob‘j<*rved, tin* (’xten-ion <’f tin* fron- 
tiers of tin* (‘onipany's I’nipiia* is 
immediately lollowed by a \ast con- 
course of ptipulatioii, and increast* 4 »f 
iinlnstry, by tbe settlers from the 
atljoining nativi* dominions. 

i'o complete the almost fabulous 
\vondi*rs of this Orii‘ntal ilonii- 
nioM, it has be<'u ;nlii<*\<‘d by a 
mercantile Company, in an island 
of tin* Atlantic, po^s(‘ssing no terri- 
toiiaJ forc<* at home; who nM‘ri*iy 
took into their temporary p.ay, w hile 
ill India, sncIi pails of tin* fiie'bMi 
tnmps as ('oiilfl In* spared fioni tin? 
<*onte^ts of I'hiropean ambiiion ; w Ini 
ne\i*r at any ]w*uoil had 30,ono I'aig- 
lish in their s'u viee ; w Idle their ci\ il 
.ami military h 4 *rvanls do not e\c(‘cd 
lUiH), thennmlx*!' of p{*rsonsw liopio- 
eeed yeaily to India, iiu‘\ *. l ycapai iiy, 
isonlyidM), including women ami 4 ‘hil- 
dren;'’’ andthetolal mmiberofiv hiu’s 
wlio I'xisi among the Iniinln'd mil- 
liouH of the sable iniij'ln'iants is hardly 
10,0UU. So cnormoo’, imha'd, is 
the (IKproportion ! etwei*n tin* Bii- 
tisb rulers and the naliAC subjects, 
that it is literally true wliat tin* Ilin- 
iloos say, that if c\i ry one of the 
follow'd s of Brama were to throw' a 
Iiandful of cailli on tlie Kurop(*ans, 
they wnmhi be bmi(‘d alive* in the 
midst, of iheir <'ompir*ts. 

Ri*ligious dilleience, and the c\- 
cluMve ])ORsebsiou of pow'er by per- 
Bons of one political ]n*rhnasion, bas 
been found to be an insiip(*rabh* bar 
to tbepacification of hhiropean states; 
and close to tlieccuitre ofln‘r power, 


eirniiin, wcic c(dlcoto»l by L'n d Co.jiher- 

Parliamentary Papers 'Rr»y, 183- 
Sinrlair, p. *i'i. 
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Ireland has from these cauhcs, for 

Jihove a century, been a contiinnil 
Hource of weakness to England. Eut 
hi her EaBtern Empire, political «*x- 
cIuhIoii far more rigid, religions dis- 
tinctions far more irreroin-ilable, 
liave, under the al>I(‘ and jndieioiis 
management of lhe( 'ojnpany> P*'<*''V^^ 
no olistaele to the eonsolijiatton ot a 
vast and jieaceahle dotpitiion. Mr 
Sinclair, in his able pamphlet, tells 
ns that, 

*• In Iiitlia, notwilliNUmling tlu* l(»ni* 
|un‘ioil that soiui* distrirl^ ha\(' ixuni in 
lh'iti‘>h possos’sioM, arnl tin- niiivcrial |n*ac(* 
which rclmis hann the lUnialaya nunin- 
tiiijjs to (Icmioritj, tin* na^iv«•^ arc still in- 
L‘lii;ihhj to otliccs ul trusl. ’ 

The sepavalion arising from rell- 
gioiis dinVreiH'e, is still more maiked 
and insnpcrahlt^. TIk^ same inttdli- 
gent author and aetile ohserter n'- 
marks, 

“ Not only <Io we find in the anny Hin- 
doos of every province, ot every tiihe, and 
ot every dialect, (Imdoslunce, Dukhm e, 
Tolinga, Tionil, an<l ^laliiatta, bnth tlio 
vvorshijipev.sof Sliiva, and the ^vo^^hippe^s 
of Vishnoo, hilt \v»' find also a multitude 
of Mahornedans, both of the Soonee and 
Shiah sects, touether wirli Protestant and 
Romanist half-e iste^’, and even Jews and 
Ghehtrs. Althou<j;h all <*l.is-.’(»s li\e tej^e- 
tlierou lenns ot mutual ioiheaianee, and 
although this uniiizing tlivorsiiy ot reli- 
gious sentiment in no way interrupts the 
cliiiin of mijitary suiiordiiiation, as scon 
us the regimental parade is dismissed, 
they break into sectional coteries ; the 
gradation of caste is restored ; the Sudra 
serjeaiit makes his sahnrn to the Brahmin 
or Rajpoot private ; the Mussulman 
avoids tlio Ghrislian; the Siiiaii the Soo- 
iiee ; the Hindoo all; and thus an almost 
impassable barrier of mutual mistrust 
and jealousy obstructs all amalgamation 
of opinion, or unity of action, even on 
tliose national subjects which, separately 
and independently, interest the whole 
body.” 

It itt a gfoveriumnit of no ordinary 
kind, whudi, with such materials, 
has coiistnicted so Avonderl'iil an 
Empire; ivUich, with a European 
force seldoui amounting to ’itbOtio 
troops,* has coiupteied an iuiipire of 
greater wealth and magnitude tlmn 
that of Russia; v/liich", with a few 


thousand British ofticers and judges, f 
has contrived to (li.s(*ii)linc tliu-lor-' 
CCS, and secure the atlections, ami 
mouhl into an efijcicnt form tin* 
strength of a hundred millions (?f 
Hindoos; which has amalgamated the 
prejmlices, and liealed the divisions 
of so discordant a po])uIatioii ; and 
pimeliatcd the vast extmit of thi‘ 
Irlastern world, not only with the 
terror of its power, but i1h‘ jus- 
tice of its sway. Tin* <-oni|>lete and 
])ractical soiiilioii of this problem, by 
tlie Indian (lovermnenl, must a])p<‘av 
Mtil) more extraordinary, if it is re- 
collected what extrenn^ dilHcuUii^s 
the rulers of the i*areiit Stali* have 
e.xperieni‘ed during tlie same time, 
ill moderating llu* transports, and 
restraining the passions of Ireland; 
and the inilil and pacllie cliaraclm- of 
our i'laslmn role, is contraslcul uilli 
tlie lierce indiirnalion ami diM ordant 
intmests which au‘ ahout to tear 
from the liiiti"}! llinpire tin* ri jit 
arm of il^ strength in the, \\ est India 
Islamis. 

The liistory of the EugUsli power 
in Imlia, tfd\on as a whole, is yel to 
be \vritt(*n ; and few more s])lendid 
or instructive subjects await the 
pen of genius, during tin* declim* of 
the British iCm])ire. Like most ollnu' 
subjects whicli liavebmm treated for 
the last ibiity yeais in English lite- 
rature, it lias bilherto been the sub- 
ject only of parly invective. Mr 
Miirs History, amongst much valu- 
able information, and many just re- 
marks, is distigured by a constant 
attempt to underrate the services, 
and conceal the great s^achkn ements 
of the East India Company, lie re- 
presents its territorial possessions as 
a colossal empire, based on violence 
and cemented by fraud. Without 
disputing that in the course of its 
struggles many unjustifiable acts 
were occtisionally committed, it 
may safely be anticipated, that the 
sober voice of impartial liistory will 
declare, that few political fabrics of 
such niagiiitudi* have been reared 
with so little application of exter- 
nal injustice* ; that its progressive 
growth was occasioned by the coali- 
tions formed for its overthrow ; that 
its unparalleb‘d successes arose out 


^ It is now raised to 30,70-^. — Z/wiVcd Savice JouryiaL . 
f The military servants of the Company arc about 4000 ; the civil; 1200. 
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of a defensive system of warfare, 
and its immense conquests were li- 
terally forced uj)on its rulers by the 
valour of its troops and tbe sai^acity 
of its (government, in these slruL'‘i;les 
for exisU'iiet? ; and that under its 
sway life and propeity have been 
iiion» elleetiially seemed, and a 
greater degn'e of stability and pros- 
perity giv(‘ij to the elements of .so- 
ciety, tlian has hecMi e\er wit]ie*'sed 
ill the r.ast sinco the (h'^eioidants ut 
(’iiam overspn*ad its plains. 

One sinjh‘ olr^m \ ation must bt* 
Bunicietit, w ilh c\ i-ry impartial mind, 
to demonstrati* liie iiroundh‘.ss na- 
ture of llu'se in\eeti\es against uur 
Ivastern ad.ministration. i^>\v<*r 
founded on injustice, ctMn[u<*‘-ts ac- 
companied witli des<»hning idVccts, 
ne\er are of ion*r duration. xVU the 
enerjiy of [((‘publican I'nima* — alt 
th<‘ genius ot Xapoleou, c()uld not 
Cstahlisli in I'nropi? tin* bhislinir do- 
minion of (hunocnitlc iiowau. In 
vain liiindreds of thousands \v<*r<’ an- 
nually s(‘nl fortli by its ahleruh'rsto 
the Jiar\est of d('ath--llu‘ colossal 
fabric tell at length Ind’oK* tin* col- 
lecl(‘d indignation ol mankind. W by 
was it that the empiia* of the Homans 
was so durable V llecause th(*y not 
only coiKiueri'd the world by tlieir 
arm*:, but humaui/ani it by ilicir in- 
stitutions; h(‘cans(», muler lh(* pro- 
tecting aim of tin? legions, int«‘rnal 
]>eac(* was seemed over its vaslsui- 
face ; because, with wisdom «iver 
since uiiexamph*d, they cotisnlu*d 
tbe interests, and delicatcdy touched 
on the jirejudices, of the vampiished 
States ; and tJie majesty of tiui Imii- 
pire was felt a.» inucli in the b<*nefitH 
which w(*r(i sliowered on the pro- 
vinces Iron! tin* lm])erial Ciove ii- 
luetit, as in the le'venues which bow- 
ed from all (juarters into the public 
tr(‘asury. Why is it, in like inauner, 
that iluj progress of llie Russian J'bii- 
pire is so pennuneut, and that the 
standards of that vast Powm* have 
never receded since the days of 
Peter ? R‘‘cause tin* inestimable be- 
nefits of a strong Govern ineiit, among 
the unruly tribes whom slie has re- 
duced to subjection, are tuch as to 
supersede all the jealousies of rival 
States, and obliterate all the heart- 
burnings at llie loss of national iii- 
dopendeiice ; because great and sub- 
stantial benefits How to. tbe van- 
(juished from the Muscovite rule, 


and the Imperial l\ogle is ihi* signal 
of increased industry, (amtc'imucnt, 
and happiness, to the wamh*!!!!- in- 
liabitants of the ^cylliian pl.iiii^. p, 
is the same with the (Government of 
tin* ('omjKiny in India; it has ad- 
vanced so stiNidily, and (Uidured so 
long, because it is, upon tin* whole, 
based in its admiiiisuation upon ju.s- 
lic<‘ and wisdom ; because great 
]>racti(‘al bem*fits ha\ (* bet*ii found to 
follow till* c.sialilishmeiU (b’ it.s em- 
pire; and bccausi* ihc people 4*\( iy- 
wht u* find cnougb in the Mi|M*rior 
tram[uilliiy and piot^'ctiou which 
they tmjov mid(‘r the Ihilish rub*, to 
compi*n vUe the mortification to tln ir 
national le(‘lmgs, which must allt'iul 
tin* c*\tinctioii ot iht ii’ political divi- 
sions, and the hlighl to their indivi- 
dual ambition, vvhii'li arisi's fiann tin* 
appropriation of all situations <‘f im- 
porlanci* to the I airopenn functiona- 
ries. It is accordingly a -iiigiilar and 
iiHisI iiisirucMve fact, ih.il, \\hih*llic* 
inhabitant^ of tin* northern pro\ incc's 
ol 'rmlvi'vand Persia which adjoin 
the llus*'iau (‘injiire, an* all crow din.*; 
in mullitiides to s(*iih* uiid(‘r tin* 
.sh(‘it(*r of tin* Impeiial raiLjle, those 
ol tin* south(*rn r(*gions ot Asia an* 
nil (*migi:iting, as ll(*h(*r ohs(‘ived, 
to the Ihitish dominions in llindos- 
lan — a mcmonihh* (*\amph* (»f tin* 
blessings coiili*rn‘d upon mankind 
l)\' lairopean insU‘ad of Asiatic, i ule, 
and of tin* vast pmpost‘s in tin*, jiro- 
gress of tin? world which tliese two 
gigantic emjiires weia* d(‘slin(*d to 
elfect at the op|)ositc extremities ot 
the iCasterii world. 

I'lie practical l>lessii>gs whicJi Jiave 
accrued to tin* inliahitanls of India 
from the ext(*nsion and cstablisJi- 
iiieiit of the Jliitisli dominion, me 
thus stnmgly ;md admirably illus- 
trat(*d by Mr Sinclair in his recent 
Pamphlet on Indian all'airs. 

“ Aithoupli the ruition ‘•uUVrs inniei 
the evils iii'-epaiable Iroin ii foreign domi- 
nation, and tlionuh tlic ancient families 
ot rank and fortune have in(*eoveiahly 
Ihilen from their former ‘ palmy state,* 
and have almost every where l)(*eti strip- 
ped ot their wealth, power, and infuence, 
jet the irm.*».s ol the fieojile liave been c 
lieved from rrairiy intoU lable gi ievar.c<*s 
and, ibongli .still subiri ^ to ‘•even; and 
oppressive taxation, ajjpear to be con- 
tented with our Government, and pro-j- 
peroui^ in their industry. Pew countries, 
indeed, in Awa have ever incTeafaed in 
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prosperity and intelligence or Ijavc risen 
from a state of decay into importance, 
with a more rapid progrcsa ; mid nothing 
but the bliiidett prejudice will deny that 
this amelioration of its internal condition 
is mainly to be attributed to the fostering 
care and judicious tXLUtio!i> of the Go- 
vernnicnt. 

“ The first thing wliieh strikes an at- 
tentive observer, ami whieli no traveller 
has omitted to inentinn, is tfie satisfaction 
and delight wliicli tile enjoyment of inter- 
nal peace has spread over the whole 
country. Jhiglishmen, wlio have so long 
been blessed with domestic tranquillity, 
and to whom the idea of an invasion pre- 
sents only a vague and indistinct picture 
of general confusion, bloodshed, and 
rapine, cannot readily conceive the lull- 
ness of delight which animates the Hin- 
doo peasant, who has liad a wretched ex- 
perienee ot these frightful realiticj*, or 
the gratitude he (eels to those who pro- 
tect him from them, and enable him to 
reaphis harvest in seem it)'; who defend 
his home from profamition, and liis sub- 
stance from the extortion of the power- 
ful. 

“ We may next observe the general 
subsidence of that prcdatoiy spirit, which 
is at once a cause mid a consequence of 
general license and insecurity. The 
excitement of military fcntei*pri‘‘e, the 
aversion to steady labour, and the love of 
conquest and spoliation, appear so con- 
genial to the uiulihcipliiied and ill-regu- 
lated mind, tliat wo ought not to be sur- 
prised at Ih'C extent to which it was 
earned; iiioiv especially if we con'-idcr 
that, when the cottage of a husbandman 
was burnt, ami his lamily reduced to a 
state of misery and want, lie had hardly 
any other resource than to join some baud 
of plunderers, and in tJie wantomiess of 
vengeance and despair, plunge others into 
the same ])ovei'ty and luiii under wdiich 
he himself was suffering. The strong 
arm of Ilritinli power has put an end to 
this dreadful system, and has succeeded 
in dissolving these hordes of robbers. 
Many tuibulent spirits, who carried terror 
and dismay over whole provinces, are now 
converted into penoeful and industrious 
cultivators; and are so restrained, by 
the judicious distribution of the army, and 
by the inerrased cnicieiicy of the iiolicc, 
that, at present, the I^joties and Vindur- 
ries seldom \cntuic to appear, because 
they feel a v.liole^ome tenor tliat they 
would be ovei taken or delected, and 
signally punished. But if this unwonted 
feeling of security against a hostile inva- 
sion is perceptible, even in the provinces 
which have enjoyed British protection 
for tb« longest period, how much stronger 


must it be in those which have been 
lately rescued from a state of anarchy, 
misery, and bloodshed unparalleled in 
the modern history of the world ? No- 
thing, certainly, can be more gratifying to 
an Englishman, than, to travel tlirougli 
the Central and Western piovinccs, so 
long the theatre of merciless and incessant 
war, and to witness the wonderful change 
which 1ms every where been wrought. 
Every village in that part of the country 
w*as closely surrouiided by fortifications ; 
and no man ventured to goto tlic lubours 
of the plough or the loom, without being 
armed with his sword and shield. Now, 
the forts are useless, and are slowly 
crumbling into ruin ; subslaiitial Jiou-cs 
begin, for the first time, to be erected in 
the open plain; cultivation is extended 
over the distant and undefended fields ; 
the useless incumbrance of defensive 
arms is laid aside, and the peasant may 
venture fearlessly to enjoy the wealrii and 
comforts which his industry and labour 
enable him to acquire. In short, we may 
safely assert, that the course of exent'., 
dining the hist fitteon years, lias done 
more than the xxliole precedi* g ctntiny 
to improve the condition of the middle 
and lower classes througliouL India— to 
give them a taste for the comfoits and 
conveniences of life — and to relit vc tluir 
industry from the paralysis under which 
a long continuance of internal di^«en^‘ion 
liad caused it to sink.’* 

Nothing can be more Rafisfactory 
than to see, on llie impartial testi- 
mony of this able eyevviliicss, now 
retired from the Chrinpany's service, 
and, therefore, noways interested in 
winning its favour, Rurli decisive, 
evidence in favour of the general 
beneficence of their administration. 
It might have been inferred, a prioj 
from the facts of its steady progress 
and long continuance ; but it is\lou- 
bly 6atisfact.)ry to have it eslablisluu] 
by the united authority of theory 
and experience. 

The admirable eftects of the Com- 
pany’s Government upon the inter- 
nal conlmunications and rural eco- 
nomy of the country are equally sa- 
tisfactory. 

“ Nor ought we to forget the many 
excellent roads by which the great towns 
are now connected, instead of the wretch- 
ed and scarcely practicable footpaths 
which formerly were the only means 
of communication; nor the passes open- 
ed through the mountains, giving the 
inland provinces an easy access to the 
sea, and a ready market for their pro- 
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diictioiis; nor the trees planted every- 

wh«?re both for ornament and use; nor 
llio chonltries or lioiiscs foiTtlio accoin- 
modatioii of iraveiler*?, every »vhere erect- 
ed along the great roads; nor, Ki^'tly, 
should wo umir the tanks and a^ueduers 
u hieh have been dug or re|)nired ‘Aith uli 
the advantages oi seience ; and which, 
since almost all cultivation m tropical 
c.j'.iiitiies dc[)(‘nds on irrigation, have 
given plenty a here llieit; was vcarcify, 
ainl have lou^id ii]» indo'-try and intelli- 
gence, where the eye of the travelUrbc- 
liclii o ily wreti hednevs’, p'ovoity, and 
dep^e■^do'l. What can he more inten st- 
ifi:: and tii'lu/nliiil than to aiiive at some 
scnpiostii od Mh.ig', wlu.e a lOMOAoir, 
or aU!.'h-ial v. ati r-eonr.sc, Ims heoii newly 
eon^tincted ; to ‘‘Oo the Ityots cheerfully 
hiisU-d in tlic lahoMirs of the field, and to 
liear thi in pour out boiioilictions on the 
p.ncMtal govei nuu-rd to wlmdi they owe 
Ihc haj>py eh mge iioin inscciuity and 
de^ol iliori, to tiamiui'lity, doine^* ic corii- 
rt, and a'niin'e.Meo i" 

Nor iiavo lho>c ini{)ro\ onuMit^ 
\vhi<*li more immc(liar<*ly alfc'ct tlie 
moral ami inlellectnal (*h‘Viition of 
the ^jn’cics, and ])roj)ar(‘ it at souk* 
rmiiu* |K liod to receive the spiritual 
faith ot Christianity been neglected. 

“ or hile, various plans, ‘till more be- 
lli fieial, liavebi en inlroduocd, which only 
lairopein intellect and iierscverancc 
C'lulil liiuc CiOiicd into successful ojicra- 
li'Oi. No doubt, it i'l fioin India that we 
our vlves ha\c' learned the invaluable 
s\slcrn of ediie.iMon which noW' prev.iils 
in Qiir national <'cliO(iN, and which, though 
hcgnining to decline, had been in use 
iIiFough some of the Madras provinces 
ho . 11 It mote anti'giOy. Ihil w'c arc 
paying back', witli acciimuiated interest, 
the debt we owe. Not only Iiave flic 
ancient 'jr}iool‘» in the Carnatic been pre- 
seiw 1 and i eiiovaft’d, but, under tlie wise 
and lilieiMl adniiiiistralion ot the late go- 
viinois, the "y-tciri has been, or is about 
to lie, e\t(’ndcd to cveiy subdivision of 
t!»e empire, with those improvements 
which expel icnce has- sliewii to be best 
lifted (or tlic diffuMon fd useful know- 
kdgo. S hcol hooks (d a better (piality 
arid *-ounder morality begin to be dili- 
gently prepaied ; and the ^Moon.shecs and 
Pundil.s iiitiustcd with the office of .su- 
perintendent are carefully selected, and 
undergo, hetore their appointment, a 
strict examination as to their charaetcr 
and qinlification?. 

“ In the colleges an important change 
has lately taken place. ' For. a long time, 
an absurd and groundless belief prevailed, 
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even among zealou? ailvoeatcs of Indiiin 

education, that the Hindoos w’cre disin- 
clined to Kiiropean learning, and exclu- 
sively attached to lludr cwn. No idea 
could bo more iirifoimdid or irijuriomi. 
From interest, tioiu vanity and ambition, 
and, in some eases perliaps, from taste, 
they willingly devote ilicuiseUcs to the 
.study of our language ami literature; and, 
at the very time when our seminaries 
were diligently instructing them in their 
own Useless and exploded sy'>tenis the in- 
stitutions cmlowcd by ilnuiiselves, and, 
in particular, llie celehrafiMl Vidyalaya, 
or ilimlijo cullcgi* ol t'.ilcufta, luid ahan- 
duued tlic-'t' ah“ unlit cs for r.iirc'peaii 
eimruion. Our iiiors i,i t!>ls re‘ pcct are 
now aiuemlc'k In the cullcgiatc Cbta- 
blislimciils suppoiled by govtunment 
tbioiighout tlic iuiucipal cities, the eour'-c 
ami ot n!ai\fc! .study luiM! been 

greatly reformed, and iirtruciinn of a 
soiimicr as wi U as higher dcM-ii])tion has 
h(cn ingrad id on the original ]>taii ; 
while, in the 'I’.ilook si/!ooI<, and the 
i.iimerous places of eiImMJU)ii estuldish- 
ed by nii^sionai ii's ol all cl.isst's-, eh imui- 
la:)' ifitormaticn ami tuaelical knowledge 
aie alVoideil to an iueuMung propoition 
o( the pcojili‘.” 

hVoiu tho ronncction with (>rcat 
Uritain, ii taste* for ikiglisli inanii- 
iarturcs is now elocidcdly spn*a<rnipf 
ihrotiLdi the v;^st nati\c population 
of India. This fact \Nas long ago 
observed by Uisliop lleber, and 
the t^rowiiiL^ trade for l'higli->l4 luxu- 
ries pointed out by that enlightened 
prelate, as the source of iticalculable 
wealth to the mother country, if 
her connection witJi the iOast was not 
F(»vered l>y ra.sii measures of legisla- 
tion ill tlie ib itisli Pnrliairicnt ; and 
the same gratifying change, is farther 
coiifirmeil liy the more i (*c(‘nt obscr- 
\ at ion of Mr Sinclair. 

'J’hr r.'iiii oc-* :um 1 lung rlnllis of Ibiis- 
h'v and Alaiuhr'tir,” In* obsi'i’v ha\r. 
now obtained ;is uiuiispiiird j>us»,fssion of 
llic inarki'ts f»f tloi l'.,i.sl, us tin* hardivarc 
and woollens ot Shellield, llirininghain, 
and l.,eeds ; and it luiiotbe admitted, that 
tho abundanee uud ihea]uiess of those. 
Kurupoun inanui'actures, which the siinjdo 
and contentcfl Hindoo riMiuIrc.^^, arc add- 
ing much to the comfort and hajijiinovs of 
the iiiujority of the ]ico;»h'. 

“ Hut a speculation has lately' been 
attempted, whieh, if siieee*--JoI, ajipears 
likely to rc-citabhNh ilu' cotton innnu- 
factiirc in the coiintry of its birth. Ma- 
chirittiy and •^teiun-eiigimfs, for v'caviiig 
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aritJ spuiuitig boUi cotton and silk, have 
exported, and are worked l>y means 
of coal, wliirh has di^^eovco-ed in 

several pari', of the IJeuMal proviin-e^. 
Should thi'. L;reat experiineiif sin ceed - -- 
and we know not why we should ex- 
piS'sK a doul»( — what a rudjle and hoiind- 
le^s prospert does it o]»eii lor Indian skill 
and industry !” 

'J'lic lilM-ral ;in(i crilifii^iteiied con- 
duct of iln» Mast India Company, in 
miroiiraoinir tin? cnltivatioii of cotton 
and indit'-o, has been rewarded, not 
merely by the ])rodigious increase of 
that ])(»uiidh?ss sonree of wealtli, htit 
by tin* growth of a nildtflififj elass in 
society ; a body of men hitherto al- 
most tiiiknowii ill the Mast, hut whose 
app<‘arauee is the certain indication 
of a Covernment beiiericent and 
j)at(‘rnal in ac tin il‘ practice. 

“ Nor liiiij llii-j i;la‘'s ol persons heoii 
d* bjrrcd from liie pursuits ol a^ncultuic ; 
for, alter due eiHjiiiry and deliberation, 
fhe Government sullVted jilanters, whose 
<,S)0(1 condind is seenred hy the dread ol 
expulsion, f« cultivate laniis, which, at 
first, they occupied under die iiamos of 
lliiuh'os, hut are now' pernulted to hold 
in their own. 'riieclleet ol thin prudent 
liher.dify has been tli'j conrerring of a 
boon t)n Imli.i, am. mg tlie greatest she 
ever leeeived, r.very reader must be 
iiwiire, that, in conseqpenee of improve- 
ments i.' Tim eulhire and pn pariUion of 
indigo, lliiit inipoitant a. tide of eoni- 
meiee is now' almost entirdy i.ii.si d. in 
our I'bistern doininic)ii«, ami rlud the 
Aiiiericaris and llia'/dians h;ne ceased, 
in a great degiee, (o eultivido Ihe plant. 
This gre.d beiielit to Imha was tlicM’Cfiilt 
of Htiiish eiiiCipri-'C and ^kill ; and there 
is reason to hope that other similar ad- 
vantages may loilow Irorii the further re- 
laxation by tile Government of the re- 
strictions indispensable in the infancy of 
our pow’cr. 

“ All important evidence that the ad- 
vantages above enumerated are real and 
BiibstaiUial, and that the establislirnent 
of Ihitisii power liji"’, on the whole, been 
benefieial to Ilindostan, is the slow but 
evident rise ol a niiddic class. In former 
time'?, and to a great extent in the pre- 
sent day, the p«>pu!-ition was divided into 
two elasses — a few nal obs and rajahs 
possessed of inordinate wciilth. and the 
mass of tlie ])eopb’ in a state of abject 
poverty. With a view of suiting th ie- 
inantrsW these two eui \'C-, the imlUsstry 
of liidiaQ artizuns was txelu'.ively direct 
cd to fi^^icate the coarsest necessaries 
for the 0%^ and tlie most costly articles 


of luxury and osttntalion for the other. 
'i*fui mariu'acture, indeed, of these latter 
Hiticle-, a'.,# for ex nnple, of brocades in 
the rp'crir.s and of muslins in Dacca, has 
been greatly diminished, in consequence 
of the rcvolu lions, which have ruined, to 
a great degree, the ancient nobles and 
landed proprietors — the nabobs and 
Zemindars ; but now', (lie articles manu- 
lactuied, as well as the importations 
from K'lrope, wbifli exceed the consump- 
tion ol Hi itish subjects, mark the gradual, 
though slow and tardy, growth of an 
iiiteimeuiate order, to whose taste and 
necessities tliesc productions are adapt- 
ed.’* 

We liave dwelt so long on tin; in- 
ternal administration of the Mast 
India Coinpaiiy, because it is a sub- 
ject of which till? people of this 
country, wlio are so soon to be (railed 
on Ihrough their representatives, to 
deeiile on tin* mighty coneenis of the 
an* almost wholly ignorant, 
and ln*(‘ause it i-., in truth, the most 
im]»orlant topic wliich can be pre- 
sented to tin? consideration of any 
ciiliglitmied or benevolent legisla- 
ture. For, in truth, the real test of 
the civil merits of a (iovernment is 
to be found in its internal admini- 
stration ; and llu* prosperity and con- 
tentment of its sulijects, is the most 
une([ui\ ocal demonstration of the 
wisdom ami beiielicerici* of its sway. 
And as tbert* can be no doubt tliat 
the I'higrndi people, at tin* (*x]>iry of 
the charter*, will be ahitndnnily sti- 
inuhiti'd to look after their own ////nzr- 
fbdtc interests in tin* establishment 
of a (io^ ernmi'ut for India, it is of 
the more importance that all who 
have the ulUmate interests of their 
country at Jieart, and are anxious for 
the increase of the sum of human 
liappiness, through all its immense 
territory, whether inhabited by sable 
or pale-fac.ed subjects, should be 
fully aware of the vast interests, not 
only to their country, but humanity 
at larg<‘, which are at issue on the 
(|uestioii. 

It augments our admiration at 
the wistlom and beneficence of the 
Indian Governincuit, that tliese pro- 
digious benefits have been conferred 
by them upon their subjects during 
a period cheifuered with the most 
desperate wars, wlien the existence 
of the English authority was fre- 
quently at stake, and the whole 
energies of Government were neces- 
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saiily in iho fjryit instaiifo, 

to lhi.‘ privstu vaiioii ut‘ tlnMi* national 
iudopi'iuionro. llii‘ growth 

ol* iisU>ui>Iiiii.:: prospt'iiry in lhi‘ 
Indian ih*ovim i'.s, tlu' l\‘niii>nla lias 
ln*r:i llio ‘ira! (d a!illo^t mima'^ini^ 
w ar. It \vitia*s- f.l iIh* t uaj tfrril/ln 
roiito^ts willi 'I’ippoo Saih, and tin* 
aitcrn.^i<)ll^ (d rovinno, iVoin tlu* hor- 
rors of tlio IVhU'k liolo al C’alrnUa, 
to lih* ‘ Kn-iniii:; ot' S(*rini;apjHaii) ; iho 
lon.j aiul hlo.aly islalir.ilia war*-.; I'jo 
i'iiid II ly ; ihi' ( hio; Klia rain- 

j)ai:pi'' ; ilic si*Mniin^' of lilinrt [loia^, 
and til'* i»iUi<i.*rons \v-iri‘:-.<» in tin* 
I>ui’Iii:*.‘m' I an pin*. I )»ni-ig iln* si‘\ ‘nty 
y(':;rs it ; nna^iit raid un'‘\ai*4>unl 
growl 'i^ inon* Ihan t\\<’i\4* long iiinl 
bloody Ija\n brnn niaintaiuoil ; 

iho iiiilit iry of oi;.riily mil- 

lions of innii, lu* idnil and dinn-tinl 
by I'rnnnh oliirnr:., li.is bnnn lirokon, 
and ^rnat insonsihly toriM'd upon 
tin* ('om-Miny, in lin* i'oiuiuiial sirng- 
gd^' to ;;n‘M‘r\o it-, n '.i^ti'iim. * I’Ik* 
lndi.j'i 1 n .’rniif.'-nl b bnt ibr 

a '•nor; p *• iod ns • -'u* pni'’t po^i’a's-^ii)/! 
ol' it > < oiiiinio. !\is*<'i! \ ojiiS old)' 
b:i\>* 'iip--.‘»i j'iin'.* tin* ’’•l.dir.iila 

ronf'dir. n-y wa^ ji. .liiy )>roki*n ; ils 
nii’o:*., lv»r .* I .!;■;' ji n :od, Iia\ n hi'<‘n 
dii ’.‘ii d rVi'onr i.» l! n actpu.sii ion c;r 
orirs, lli:m tlr/ir 
imii.-oM'iiia;;' : .aid \at (luiiiig tliat 
an\iou a id o'diated pmind, tln^ pro- 
groNS (o' tin* ',ddo ninliiiini.' wiio 
\rcra riidn. (-“d in it> rnln, has l^’cn 
niu*\ ‘injilod in wiMph, irjinpiiillty, 
an-I u’li'-iiy. 

\or is it a Ic-s roiJiJirk.ddn circfiin- 
at'inra*, that llicso ri\i(; and Vtarlik^' 
;uliii*\ (‘in.'iil', wcio gainntl in tln^ 
midsi Ol .1 |)</j)'i!atit'n, tviio, ]>cyon<l 
aiiy oLln*i *n'\'i<‘di'v i lodand di^tra^{^*d 
rnnon^ oa-'di otlinr, not only by civil 
(lisscn don^id'dic idda*sl standing, but 
tin* ino' I i.i .’('t. ran* ri'liiiiou-sdilibrcn- 
i'i s. I ’roin iln* (•arliLstdjwnoriiistory, 
India lias been hroken into a num- 
ber ol* ind(*]»eiuleiit soi creignUcs or 
R'ij.i!i-.!iips,Mibducd at inters aK un- 
der tlie linn grasp ot* .an able and en- 
ligliteiied souaadgn, but invariably 
bn'akiiig out in a few gc‘neratiuiis 
into tlieir natural slate of dissension 
anti aiiarrby ; wliile among its nu- 
merous inhabitants are to be found 
not oidy all races of men, from the 
bold and fearless All'gauii, to the ro- 
\ ing Mahrattaand the timutBeugalee; 
and every species of religious wor- 
ship; from that of the children of 


Abraham or the followers of Zoroas- 
ter, to the rigid and punetilious 
Brahmins, the degraded and Igno- 
rant Hindoos, and the fn*ri e and \o- 
liijitnons Mussubiian. TweKe mil- 
lions of Mahoinedans are scattered 
among eighty millions of Hindoos. 
Tile luinu*r, as the dominant and 
<-onqueriijg race, had sci/<'<l in gene- 
lal all tin* •^ituatitnis of povve*!* and 
auibority ihrougb the IN'ninsula ; 
mid the inniiiiu'r.ibie millions of Ha- 
th <*s reg'irdcd it as an eijual abomiiia- 
ti<;n ti» «*iit with tlieir i'tirmer IMuh- 
sulinai), as their pr<*s(*nt C’lirisliaii 
master'^; tiu* biitt*nH**»' of eivil con- 
tpiesi ainl evidusion was sijp(*radded 
to the laueonr of redigions hatred; 
and yt*t ovm* this \ ast in‘tev<»geivonH 
u»nl <iiscortlant mass one regular and 
stable (ioM'rnment has been pla- 
ced; and ont of these jarring and 
<li\id<‘(l mateiials tin* most po\V(‘r- 
fijlemi»ire est.ililisliedvvhich liasruJed 
tin* I'hisieni ik iiinsiila siin e tin* days 
(ff Am i‘ii‘;/el>e. 

It augments our as(onislnii(*nt at 
(lie g»<iwth ami steady progri*ss of 
llii‘ extraordinary ))ov\er that it has 
li'en and piospered, mnl won the 
iiaiive alieclimis, at the \ery time 
win n tin* Colonies of l aigland, nnd(*r 
rln* liiieit (oiitrol of tin* mother 
foimtiv, were hrought into hiieli a 
; tale of diseont»*nt, as h*d to the din- 
i.iciiikei-nn'iit of a large* portieui of 
tin* empii’i', and llireaU'iis soon to 
se\<‘r I'rmn the pin cut state ils colo- 
nial |)ossesNiuns. Al tin; same lime 
liiat tin* Ma't India ('oinpany, with 
llicij brave and faithful Scfioy.s, were 
succt*s^fully I'ombatiiig tin* immense 
an! di- cipliinni bordi's of ilyder 
Ally aiid 'j’ippoo Sail), tin* vast Ame- 
rii aii colonies of J*lrrgland, directly 
ruled by ParliauuMit, W(‘re severed 
liom the empire, without any exter- 
nal vioh‘n(a*, from the. mere s])irit of 
internal dis(*o)itent ; tin; dissatisfac- 
tion of Canada has more than once 
led to ominous and alarming con- 
tests between tin; (joverninent at 
home, and tlie local la'gisJatiires; 
and the exasperation of the Wi-st 
Indies, provoked by a long s(*neH of 
disasters, and now brought to a crisis 
by iho monstrous jwccipitance ol a 
democratic. Cjlovernmenbhas become 
so excesssive, that it is only restrain- 
ed from leading to the immediate 
loss of all those great colonics, and 
tliC rupture of one of tlio 2>rincipal 
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arteries of ilic State, by tlie impossi- 
bility of finding any other State 
which will accept the porilons gifts 
of their sovereignity. Thus while 
our colonial empire in the ^Vest, un- 
der the direct rule of the Legisla- 
ture, though ijiiassailed by external 
force, has been constantly the scene 
of the most violent discontents, and 
undergone a great and* calamitous 
rediK'tioii,— the vast and peopled re- 
gions of the I'hist, under the steady 
and sagacious rule of the East India 
(h)mpauy, liavc been constantly in- 
creasing, even amidst the greatest 
perils, and are now distinguished 
alike by their int<‘rnal prosperity, 
military strength, and foreign respect. 

This dilVereuce in the history and 
present state of onr Colonial pos- 
sessions, is (‘Xtremely remarkable, 
and well worthy the serious consi- 
deration of those t(» whom tlie des- 
tinies of the l^ast, on occasion of the 
renewal of the* (Company’s Cliarter, 
will be intrusted. If the numerous 
body of lU<‘ctors to whom the Co- 
vernriKuit of the hhiipire has, by th(5 
lleform Bill, been iutrusUid, are at 
all worthy of the important trust 
c.oinmitted to them, they will he un- 
intermitting in their endeavours, du- 
ring the interveningperiod,toacquire 
a knowledge* of the concerns and 
sitiiuliuii of that vast Peninsula, so 
witlely diiVeieiitiuits habits, inaniiers, 
and structure of society, from any 
thing known in Europe, and so en- 
tirely dependent, in their future hap- 
piness, oil lli(^ wisdom of ]triUv*«h 
Legislation. To qualify them in the 
hinallest degree, to judge correctly 
oil this important subject, years of 
uninterrupted study are requisite; 
but we doubt if many of them will 
have patience to peruse the succinct 
abstrac t of Indian a (lairs which we 
shall endeavour to give in this series 
of papers. 

A slight degree of philosophical 
rellectiou and "historical observation, 
however, will be suflicieiit to de- 
ni t>u?ti*ate, that if the concerns of 
India are to be wisely inniiaged ; if 
statesmen-like views are to regulate 
Its administrjition and internal pros- 
perity, or external respect are to 
attend its administration, it must be 
legislated for by those who are accu- 
rately acquainted witli its concerns 

the' character of its inhabitants — 
their political divisions, local inter- 


ests and religious prejudices who 
have made India the study of their 
lifetime, and are directed by the prac- 
tical knowledge of those who have 
passed the best years of their life in 
its service. Unless this is the case — 
Unless the Government of India is 
conducted by the same experienced 
hands, and with the same firmness 
and tenacity of purpose which has 
hitherto distinguished its councils, 
it does not require the gift of pro- 
phecy to foretell, that our Indian Em- 
])ire will l)e irnjcoverably lost. That 
great and splendid appendage to the 
Empire hangs by a threaa to the 
little Parent State in the Atlantic ; a 
single rash innovation — one undue 
democratic concession — an errone- 
ous policy, springing from the igno- 
rance of ICuropeaii Legislation — a 
few acts of harsh or imprudent re- 
trenchment, would <iissoIve the 
mighty" fabric, and India, restored to 
its native llajalis, and tom with its 
pristine wars, vvoiihl cease either to 
pour its wealth into the bosom of 
the Empire, or to aiford the glorious 
prosp4*ct ofaunited, prosperous, and 
contented people. 

Nor is such an event likely to be 
less calamitous to tlu^ Empire at 
large, and to the inhabitants of the 
llritish Isles in particular, than to the 
many millions who, under the Bri- 
tish sway, Inive, for the first time in 
Indian liistory, tasted the bh‘ssings 
of a firm, stable, and jiroteeting (Jo- 
venimeiit. TJie Indien Peninsula is 
already become most important to 
the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests of (Jreal Britain. The ex- 
))orts from Great Britain to India 
amount to L.oy3G2,00() annually, and 
liie imports to L.«‘},958,ono. Be- 
fiiiles this, a vast trade is carried on 
ill British bottoms, and by British 
capital, between Madras, Bombay, 
Penang, .Java, and Chinn, and all 
through the Eastern arcliipelago ; 
wliicli is the source of greater profits 
than any which is now enjoyed by 
the British merchants in anj^ other 
parts of the world. The fortunes 
annually remitted to tliis country 
from the civil and military officers 
of the (h)mpany, are CJilculated at 
L.‘->,/>00,000, an important perennial 
stream of wealth, likely to lie of the 
more moment from the declining as- 
pect of our Colonial affairs in every 
other quarter. Nor is the employ- 
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ment of 4000 military^ and 1200 civil 
servants in India, most ol* them with 
ample incomes, a consideration of 
trining moment in a country already 
overpeopled, and where the higher 
classes, in particular, experience the 
utmost diiiiculty in gaining, not to 
say a fortune, but even a subsi'^t- 
ence, among the rnnititudes by whom 
they are surrounded.^ 

But great as is the present import- 
ance of their Indian possessions to 
the Britisli people, it is nothing to 
what may be anticipated from a con- 
tinuance of the coinniercial inter- 
course with the l^asi, under the aus- 
pices of a wise and enlightened (Co- 
lonial Government. Bishop lleher 
observed, that the taste for Britisli 
luxuries and niamifacturcs was ra- 
pidly spreading among the peasantry 
of Ilindostan ; and that under the 
protection of the British (m>v em- 
inent, they were rapidly .ac([uiring 
the same tnst(‘ for the eleganci(‘s ami 
comforts of Jif(*, which lias hklierto 
be<*ii considenMl as the peculiar cha- 
ractc'iistie of uations of the hkiro- 
])oan family. 'J’hat enlightimed oh^(*r- 
ver remarks, “ It is obvious even to 
a casual observer, that in Bengal the 
natives, especially the more wealthy, 
are, imitating tin* JOnglish in many 
])ai ticnlars in dress, huilding,ari<l do- 
mestic economy ; and that u change, 
either for good or (‘xil, of a most re- 
inavkahle kind, is fermenting in the 
native inind.*’ f And airain, “ At pre- 
sent tliere is an obvious disposition 
to imitate the English in every thinir, 
whicli lias already led to most import- 
suit changes, sind will probably be 
still more important. The wealthy 
natives now imitate, sill the J^higlish 
fashions, dress, sind furniture; smd 
the taste for their manufactures is 
rapidly spreading througli every class 
of society.”! I'o such a h*n 2 :th has 
this desire for Iniglish manufactures 
spread, that Mr Sinclair tells us, that 
the Indian manufactur(»rs were ut- 
terly ruined by the sudden inunda- 
tion of British goods upon the open- 
ing of the trade. 

“ Tile trade was thrown open, and 
the headlong rush to the markets of 
India, by which so many inercliants, in 


the eageriicsfi of compcliiion,'vvere plun- 
ged into distress, or ruined, took place not 
long niter the improvements in ilie steam- 
engme by Watt and Arkvviight, when 
the Biiti>li niatiufacCurer whs able to sell 
his goods at so low a price us to drive 
even the frugal and abstemious Hindoo 
from the market. The suddenness with 
whicli this cliniigc was sulTered to take 
plai-c, rendered the calamity more grie- 
voii«. No previous measures were adopt- 
ed to mitigate the blow'. Without any 
la.ilr ot theirs — without any advocate to 
deleiid their interests, or any friend to 
point out their danger, and ruuke tlicir 
Kill less precipitate and eoinplele — at the 
very time when they were snlleriiig from 
the sul)ver‘*ion ot the wealthier classes — 
the Indian weavers were pliinped, by 
Ikiglisli competition, into irretrievable 
ruin.** 

Now, in this state of Indian indus- 
try, with their manufiictuving indus- 
try in great part destroyetl by Eng- 
lish competition, and a taste for 
hhiglish luMiries and fabrics rapidly 
8pri‘ailiiJg among ihidr inhabitants; 
vvitli a liumlrcd million of souls, who 
yt't do not people a fifib t)f its terri- 
tory, and a n‘vetuie of f,i.L>2,(!0(),0()() 
sterlin:'-, it is «*nsy to k(‘i» wliat a 
boundless fiehl for tin' exeition of 
Biitisb industry is opeiu^d up iti 
their Indian posst^ssions, if they tiro 
not lost in tlu! madness of demo- 
cratic legislation. 

^^’ilat is ir, then, which lias made 
the Ivist India jiosst^Nsions of Cheat 
Biit.iiri alone of all its ('oloiii(*s so 
emineiitJy prosperous? which has 
saved tlnun from tin* jiolitical animo- 
sity which <*aused the separation of 
tin? Noiih Amruicaii C’olonieR, and 
the hitter .stiife whicli is Kev(*iing 
from hm- the important ainl opulent 
West Indian islands ? ami how is a 
stale of prosipei ity in tliose vast re- 
gion'*, liitherto unfirecedentod in the 
annals of tlie world, and wdth which 
the fortunes of the mother state aro 
BO inlimalely vv'ouiid up, to he pre- 
MM ved in future as in past times ? 
The observation of the greatest of 
modern historians aftdrds the key 
to the mystery, and points to the 
only method by whicli, not only its 
prosperity can be preserved, Jjut 
even its government maintained. ” 


• Parliamentary Papers, AITairs of East India Cumjijmy» J«ia*, 1H.31, p 101. 
+ lleher, III. 281. ' \ Ibid. 
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It is observed by Mr Hume, as one 
of the “ maxims in politics most evi- 
dently established by history, that, 
although free governments are the 
most happy for those who partake 
of their freedom, they are fJio most 
i*uinous and oppressive to their pro- 
vinces.” “ \Vlieii a monarch,” he 
observes, ‘‘extends his dominions by 
conejnest, Ijo soon learns to consider 
his old and his n(»w subjects as on 
the same footing; because, in reality, 
all his subjects are to Jiirii the same, 
e\(*ei>l the few friends and favour- 
ites with whom he is personally ac- 
<piainted. ilut a free state iiecessa-, 
rily makes a great distinction, and' 
must always do so, till men learn to 
love tlieir neighbours as well as them- 
selves. The con(|uerors in such a 
government are all legislators, and 
will be sure to contrive matters so 
as to draw sonui private as well as 
public advantage from tlieir con- 
quests.” 

To every one ac((uainted witli liis- 
tory, it need not be told how com- 
pletely this [)rofound observation is 
borne out by the annals of all com- 
mercial states, ancient and modern. 
Democratic societies never have been 
able to govern tlieir colonies with 
justice and liberality, for this simple 
icason, that their interests interfm’C' 
with tliose of their distant subjects; 
and that tliey iiev(»r will cease to sa- 
crilicc them to their interests or their 
passions. It is unnecijssary to recur 
to the history of the ancient Republics 
of Carthage and Athens for illustra- 
tions of this truth ; evidence of it is 
to be found in llie most couvincing 
manner in modern times. The colo- 
nies of Holland liave always been the 
worst governed and most unhappy 
of any of the Europei||f possessions 
in the Indies, because they have been 
sacrificed to the cupidity and sordid 
feelings of their democratic masters. 
'Hie mono))oly secured for the bene- 

of tbe Crown may be, and often 
is, burdensome and vexatious; but it 
is nothing to that which Hows from 
the practical know! edge and minute 
observation of actual iiierchants. The 
Spanish colonies, for three hundred 
yeaft. remained faithful to the Crown 
of Castile, and nothing but discord 
and misery have followed their sepa- 
ration ; but those Of England had 
hardly to manhood, when 

the of the mother country 


provoked a rupture which led to 
their independence. At this moment 
the West Indies are held by a thread ; 
tlie electors in most of the boroughs 
in Great Britain, without knowing 
any thing whatever on the subject, 
have exacted pledges from their re- 
presentatives for the immediate eman- 
cipation of the negroes ; and the co- 
lonies, aware of the dreadful nature 
of the step, are in such a state of ex- 
asperation, that nothing but the want 
of any power to receive them, hin- 
ders the instant declaration of their 
independence. 

.. The true cause, tlierefoi’e, of tlie 
unexampled progress, steady pro- 
sperity, prodigious extent, and se- 
cured adections of the Indian empire 
of England, is to be found in tlie ac- 
cidental, or perhaps providential cir- 
cumstance, that its government never 
devolved directly upon the repre- 
sentatixes of the people, hut was 
vested in an intermediate body, whose 
interests were identilied with lliose 
of the subject territory, and wliose 
fortunes were dependent upon the 
maintenance of their afteetions. For 
the last eighty years the mercantile 
eharaciter of tlie East India Company, 
in the peninsula of llindostan at 
least, has been in a great degree mer- 
ged ill that of territorial sovereigns ; 
ruling a mighty realm, whose revenue 
has risen in the last half century from 
seven to twenty millions ; and the 
masters of a territory, increas(»d;from 
twenty to a hundred million of in- 
habitants, they have necessarily iden- 
tided their own interests with those 
of their Eastern subjects, and tliongli 
locally situated in London, tli(;ir ad- 
miiiistraliou lias been as truly Indian, 
as if it had been placed within the 
walls of Calcutta. \ 

It has been another consequence 
of the same circumstjince, that tlie 
Directors at home, having no inte- 
rest to follow out excepting vyhat was 
centred in India, and little informa- 
tion on the subject of its Govern- 
ment, but wliat they derived from 
tlieir numerous and well-informed 
Indian odicerB, either abroad or 
returned home, and seated in their 
councils, have in general followed 
the very best advice that could be 
given them on the various subjects 
which were submitted for their con- 
sideration; and, accordingly, their 
measures have, upon the whole, been 
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distinguifihed hy a most singular 
combination of firmness, wisdomj 
and moderation. Tiie matchless pro« 
greas and splendid state of their Em- 
pire affords decisive evidence of this 
circumstance. Tlierc is not to be 
found in tlie world a body of men, 
whose wisdom, ability, and energy 
ecumls that of the c.ivil and military 
ollicers of India. The reason of this, 
as of most other mental superiority, 
is to be found in the circumstances 
in- which they arc placed, and the 
duties imposed on them in their ear- 
lier y4‘ais. (beat part of the young 
ollicers of India, instead of spending 
their youth in the listless indolence 
of cavalry barracks, or the dissipated 
frivolities of St James’s street clubs, 
are called early in life to important 
duties ; they arc placed in remote 
stations, where the mind is strtmgth- 
ened hy rellr.ction and the habits are 
improved by oc4*upation ; where 
weighty concerns arrest their atten- 
tion, and solitude dehars them from 
the seductiv<^ tem])talioiis of Jbiro- 
pean society. Nothing, accordingly, 
is more remarkable to any one who 
knows the character of the two ar- 
mies, than the superior abilities of 
tin* young ollicers in the Indian to 
the l .nglUh army. At an age wlriii 
the inmates of the liritif h barracks 
are tbinking only of Imnliiig, balls, 
or dissipation, many of their coiitem- 
])orari(*s in the Mast are intrusted 
with vast administrations; they have 
im])ortaiit negotiations intrusted to 
Iheir care, and the welfare of pro- 
vinces dependent on their exertions. 
It is in this early (b'velopemeiit of 
ability by the force of necessity, that 
the triu? s(MTet of Lini vast successes 
of the Indian as of the I‘V('nch Revo- 
lutionary armies is to be found. 

In the biglier grades of the civil 
and miliUry administration, the same 
distinguished ability is remarkable. 
It is needless to cite examples : the 
names of Mr Elphiiistone, Sir John 
J\lalcolm, the late Sir Thomas jMunro, 
and a luKst of others, are universally 
known, of the latter of vvlioin Mr Can- 
ning said, with truth, that “ Europe 
did not contain a braver warrior, nor 
Asia a more enlightened statesman.” 
The fruit of their efforts may be seen 
in the vast and prosperous Empire 
which they have reared, and the 
steady progress which it has made 
amidst all the dilliculties by which 
it wa9 surrounded. It is the coun- 


cils of such men as those who have 
really governed India ; it is by their 
advice that the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta aud the Board of Directors 
at home are regulated ; and hy their 
extensive local knowledge that its 
vast and intricate details have been 
managed with due regard to the in- 
terests of the vaii({uished states. 

The Government of India, there- 
fore, has unife(I,toa degree perhaps 
never before witnessed in any other 
eomitry, the ail vantages of a popu- 
lar and oligarchical form of Govern- 
ment. The seliish and sordid feel- 
ings of a mercantile society have 
long been obliterated by the higher 
concerns of a vast and prosperous 
dominion, in whose councils we see 
all the iiriimess, steadiness, and libe- 
ral views of an aristocracy, with the 
energy and inexhaustible vigour of 
a democratic Government. The na- 
tives in lliiidostan say, that the 
“ Company has always been vic- 
torious, because it is always young 
aud such in truth is the character of 
its servants. From the boundless 
iniiK's of energy and vigour c*ontain- 
cd ill the middling ranks of luigland, 
is derived the undeeayiug youthful 
activity and resolution with which 
its orders are executed ; from the 
sober and uncontrolled decisions of 
the wisest imm in India, the councils 
by which they are directed. It is iu 
this extraordinary combination of 
jiatriciau wisilom of council witli 
])lebeian vigour of execution, as in tho 
similar junction of firmness with 
energy in the ])roceediiigs of tho 
seiinU' and ])eo]>le of Rome, that tho 
real cause of the Rphmdour of tho 
Iiidi.'ui i'lmjiirt*, uiipreceilented in 
niodm n, as the Roinaii was unexam- 
pled in ancient limes, is to be found. 

'riuvM5 is no empire in the world 
to wliich tlie prudent and sagacious 
management of a body of iiicti, inti- 
mately acipiaiiited with itseoncerns* 
who have devoted their life to its 
service, and wliose interests aro 
wound u]) in its ])rosperity, is so in- 
dispensable as that of India, because 
there is none which is of so fragile 
or precarious a tenure?. From the 
uncommon wisdom with which it 
has been managed, the slight hold 
wliich vve liave of India is not gene- 
rally appreciated; but it is well 
known to all men [practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, and must 
be obvious on consideration eveii 
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to tlie most casual obseiTer. In vain 
wc boast of our hundred millions of 
inhabitants, our millioti of square 
miles, of subjects, territory, our 
army of 250,()6o men, our revenues 
of L.22,000,()00 ; tliis vast territory 
may in a breath become our graves; 
these millions our enemies ; these 
superb battalions our executioners; 
this vast revenue tlie strength ol our 
eneniii*s. Let hut one serious reverse 
happen to oiir arms, and the mighty 
fabric will crumble to the dust; 
l(!t but one rasli or perilous innoVa* 
tioii be introduced in the manage- 
ment of our armies, and our defend- 
ers bexoriie the inslniinenls of our 
destruction. Moreeven than the Em- 
pire of Napoleon, is the English do- 
minion in India founded on oj)i- 
nion. At prescuit we are in the state 
that he was alter the battle of Wa- 
grarn, and the marriage with Mario 
Louise; l)ut it needs not the catas- 
trophe of a Russian n'treat to hurl 
us from the <lizzy heights of power, 
A single failure to capture a be- 
sieged town ; oin' great defeat in the 
held; an inqirudent or precipitate 
jimovatioii on the Hindoo customs 
or prt'judices, might lead to the re- 
volt of all India, aiid in a few mouths 
leave the English soldiers in posses- 
sion only of the foils of ('alculta, 
Madras, or Bombay. The mutliiies 
at Vellore and Harraekpore; the 
liazardous attack at Blnirtpore, on 
all of which occasions India hung 
by a lihread, were not re(|uired to 
sliew the precarious tenure of our 
authority over that splendid Empire. 

What chance tlien is there that the 
Empire of India will be preserved 
under the changes which arc now 
contemplated in its Government? 
That is the jnomentous question 
which 80 nearly concerns, not only 
every one implicated in its fortunes, 
but indirectly, every member of the 
British hanpire. 

Theie are certain principles which 
may safely be deduced from histo- 
rical facts ; and certain grounds on 
which tlio ultimate fate of that splen- 
did dominion may, without any un- 
due presumption, be predicted. 

Ipdia will not continue for any 
length of time a component part of 
the British Empire, unless tlie Go- 
vernment, which has raised it to its 
present pitch of grandeur, is in all 
jfiubstantial points coatinued \ unless 


it is really, and not in form only, 
ruled by Indian, not English states- 
men ; and managed by a representa- 
tive body, whose chief interest lies 
in Hiridostan or its commerce, in- 
stead of Great Britain. This is the 
fundamental principle which expe- 
rience warrants every prudent states- 
man in adopting; and unless due 
attention is paid to it, it may safely 
he concluded that the days of our 
Indian Empire, and with it of British 
indepeudemee and prosperity, are 
numbered. 

It is in vain to pretend that w’e can 
govern the immense Peninsula of 
Ilindostan on the same principles as 
the West India Islands, that is, with 
a total disregard to the rights and in- 
tc*rests of th<3 colonists, and a blind 
obedience to the mandates of a fana- 
tical or democratic mob in the heart 
of the l^bnpiro. Jamaica and the 
Ixeward Islands may be too weak to 
brave the hostility of a parent state 
ruled by the representatives of the 
Ten-pounders, pledged to iiu'asures 
that must destroy tJiem; and they 
may he compelled to wait some ^)tlb- 
lic disaster for their separation Ironi 
the Government which is about vo- 
luntarily to cut oft’ the right arm of 
its strength ; but it is otherwise witl» a 
country which has 250,000 men un- 
der arms. The moment that the in- 
sane mandates of the Ten- pounders 
begin to all’ect Indian interests ; the 
moment that their religious prejudi- 
ces are shocked by some glaring in- 
novation ; tlie moment that the lide- 
lity of the English oliicersis dissolved 
by a tract of ill usage or pernicious 
economy on the part of tlicdr igno- 
rant British masters, India is lost — 
and lost for ever. W'liellier it will 
he the tvhole British hhnpirc which 
will at once sever the connexion 
w ith the Mother Country, and try the 
doubtful experiment of maintaining 
itself in the midst of Asiatic hostility ; 
or the Sepoy forces, who will revolt 
against the liritish rule, and re-esta- 
blish the divisions, and despotism, 
and anarchy of former times ; or the 
native powers, who will resume their 
pristine importance amidst the 
dissolution of European authority, 
the result to this country will be the 
same. India will be permanently 
severed from Great Britain; the vast 
and growing trade now carried on 
with it will be destroyed; torn by 
internal contests^ distracted by do* 
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mestic wars, it will gradually lose 
both the desire of possessing and the 
means of purchasing the manufac- 
tures ot this country ; and a vent for 
its fabrics, which iniglit, under a sage 
rule, in time liave e(|iialled that of 
all the world besides, will be for 
ev(*r lost to the British Kinpire. 

There is not the slightest ground 
for hope, that the nuignitude and 
luiiious consecpienct’s df the losses 
which will be inllicted on our own 
industry and prosperity by this ter- 
rible cahiinity, will have the smallest 
elU*ct ill det(‘riing the peoplij from 
forcing on the uieasur<*s which are 
to produce it. Democracy ever was, 
and ever will be, blind ; it is the 
nature of such a power to be so; it 
is its iilindnesH wijich ensures, after 
a e<*rtain portion of disaster, its fall. 
Look at the elanuiur now so gene- 
rally raised in all tlie cities of the 
(*mpire for the iiuinediab* abolition 
<d slavery. No ])ro])()siii(m in Luelid 
is more suseeptibie of diuiionstra- 
tioti to any tbinking mind, aeipiaint- 
ed witli hist(»rieal facts, than that 
sihdi measures will ])rove utteily 
di'strueiive to those nourishing set- 
tlements; that tiiey will consign the 
pbiiitatioiis to th(3 flames, and the 
planters to the tomahawk; the ne- 
gro(‘s to f'avagii anarchy, or a rural 
<*ode/* far woise than their juesent 
servitude; that they will cut olF 
Ii.7, 000,000 a-year of British exports, 
and -JoOjOOO tons from British ship- 
ping; lliat they will deprive C!aiiada 
of its chief eoinnien*e, and endanger 
the whole trade with our TS'oitii 
Amei'eaii colonies, employing more 
tlian a sixth of our shipping, and the 
chief nursery for our seamen. All 
tliesc facts are notorious ; the minds 
of all rational and well-informed 
men, if not fanatics in religion or 
revolutionists in politics, Iiau* Jong 
been made up on the subjecl ; but, 
nevertheless, a vast preponderance 
of tlie electors are clciir for instant 
emancipation ; and, right or wrong, 
it will soon be forced u{>*on these 
unhappy colonies. This great ex- 
ample bhould always be present to 
the minds of those who rontem])late 
the extinction of India as a separate 
power, and the subjection of its in- 
habitants to the direct and unmiti- 
gated dominion of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Is it to be supposed that a legi^a- 
ture which, even in its best days, 


could not prevent three millions and 
a half in America from becoming so 
discontented as to sever the connex- 
ion with the mother country; which 
can hardly retain its rule over seven 
millions of Irishmen, almost within 
sight of the British sliores; which 
has brought the West Indies to the 
verge of destruction, and spread 
through their imiiassioned people an 
undisguised desire to revolt, will be 
able to preserve its aseeiulency over 
an empire having tioO, 000 armed men 
in its bosom, twenty millions a-year 
at its disposal, and situated 8000 
miles from the parent slate ? The . 
thing is out of the tpu'stiou. ^Thc 
interests and prejudices of the twelve 
hundred thousand legislators who 
now give law to the British Lmpire, 
will soon dissolve the splendid but 
llimsy fabric, 'fhe Ten-pounders 
will make short woik with India, and 
all its millions. ICiiowing nothing 
of that vast C'oiUimuit hut what is 
corjjiijunieated by the fnlse and ex- 
aggerated ( iianmds (d' the Radical 
press ; luirdly able to point out its 
pohiiloii in tint map; totally igno- 
rant of its habits, idslory, arts, or 
iidiabilaiils ; they will, nitverllie- 
less, take upon ihemselves to le- 
gislate and exact pledges at once 
from their repr(!sentativ(*s, for that 
va-^t Continent, as they would do 
for their (»wn ])arish or borough 
concerns. ICxpeiienee warrants the 
assertion, that those ])Iedges will for 
the most part be dictated by selfisli 
feeling, tin* passion for ebange, or tlie 
fervour of fanalieism. To seetii e a 
freeentranee into Hiiidostan tar every 
spei-ies of Biitisb manufacture, and 
exclude all tbos(» from which a com- 
petition is to he. dreaded ; to extend 
to them British iust>tutioiis of every 
kind, how unsuitable soever to their 
liahit*^, character, or ])reju(lices ; to 
throw up<»n them as large a share an 
possible of British burdens, to the 
relief of the people in the dominant 
Island ; to force iustniilly upon them 
the tenets of the Christian faith, and 
put au end at once to the idolatry 
which has so long disfigured the 
land, will be the oltjects of new and 
precipitate legislalioii. This is just 
what the demoj;racy in oil other coun- 
tries, possessing colonies, in former 
,agcsof the world have done ; it is just 
what the democracy in this age and 
this country are now doing. \Ve shall 
lose the greatest and most splendid 
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Colonial Empire that ever existed, 

from the same cause by which all 
* previous democratic states have lost 
theirs. 

Even if the precipitance and ig- 
norance of the deniocratic rulers of 
the state, in their “ Primary Ahscih- 
hlies,” as the French termed them, 
should not prove fatal to the Govern- 
ment of Hiiidostan, it would speedily 
be precipitated into the abyss, from 
the class of officers, civil and military, 
who, under the immediate rule of 
Parliament, would be sent out to di- 
rect its councils, administer itsjiis- 
tlce, 4 ^rhead its battalions. Patronage 
must, in a representative C Govern- 
ment, centre where political inllueiice 
exists ; tiie middling and inanufaetu- 
ting classes will speedily obtain from 
any administration having tite direct 
Government of India, a large sliare 
of the 4000 militaiy, and 1*200 civil 
situations, whicli are now filled hy 
the servants of the Company in our 
Indian dominions. These persons, 
how able or estimable soever many 
of them may be, will be incapable of 
ruling, or even uriderstandiiig the 
concerns of that vast Continent, so 
dissiinilar in every particular from 
our own. ?l'hey will, and must be 
embued with British ideas, preju- 
dices, and interests ; and as such will 
be as unfit to govern the Hindoos, 
ns the Bralunans tvould be to ruk; 
the industrious people of (Great 
Britain, or heal the discord of the 
empassioiied inliahitauts of Ireland. 
Nothing lias enabled tlie English so 
long to do this, but the separate 
^ Government of India, under the East 
' India Company, and the formation 
of a race of officers in its service, 
like the Janissaries of Turkey, whose 
interests, feelings, and knowledge, 
were wound up in the country of 
their adoption. . 

The slightest observation of the 
political world around us must bo 
sufficient to shtnv that these appre- 
Leusioiis arc too well founded. Eng- 
land possesses at this lime three In- 
dian Statesmen of matchless talent, 
information, and celebrity; their ser- 
vices were more than ever re(juired 
from the approaching expiry of liie 
Charter; but not one of them is 
in Parliament. Mr Elphinston, a 
Btatesman of unequalled ability, has 
Ibeen chosen by no borough to give 
tfie weight of his counsel in the 


approaching deliberations. All the 
weight of Government, and of the 
Grant family, united, could not pre- 
vail upon the Ten-poupdersof Peter- 
liead and the adjoining boroughs to 
elect Ml* Holt Mackenzie; and the 
far-famed celebrity of Sir John Mal- 
colm and his brothers of European 
and Asiatic reputation, proved insuf- 
ficient to induce those of his native 
borough in Diimfries-shire to choose 
liiin as their representative. At tlio 
very moment when a concentration 
of Indian talent and information was 
to an unprecedented degree required 
in the Legislature, the ablest men of 
India have been overlooked or re- 
jected by tiie British electors ; and 
at the renewal of the Charter of their 
government, and tiie opeming of the 
Reformed J'arliament, the bundred 
millions of Hindoo subjects of Great 
Britain are, literally speaking, unre- 
presented. Sucli is the prospect of 
a fair, unempassioned, and well-in- 
foriiK'd discussion of Indian aOairs 
w'liich the Reformed Parliament af- 
fords. It is as clear as demonstra- 
tion, that unless a sovereign power, 
whose interests are identifiecl witli 
those of Hiiidostan, is interposed be- 
tween the British electors and the 
government of India, it will 8])eedily 
throw olV tiie yoke from finding its in- 
terests iif'glected by the go\ernment 
at home, or become the victim of 
rash and ignorant legislation ; and 
that now is the time when the dis- 
cussions on tiie rmiewal of the (’har- 
tei* are approaching, wdieii the ques- 
tion will be virtually determined, 
whether the East Indies are to re- 
main part of tlio British Empire. 

Tlie project of (government, as de- 
veloped iu the Notes by Mr (jrJiiit, 
is obviously at variance with this 
fundamental position, and threatens 
to subject tlie Indian Peninsula to 
such a system of administration as 
cannot fail, in a sliort time, to sijver it 
from thcBritisli dominions. The ma- 
terial proposals of Government are: 

1. The China monopoly to cease. 

2. Tlie East India Company to re- 
tain tlieir political functions. 

3. Tiie Company’s assets, com- 
mercial and territorial, with all their 
possessions and rights, to be assign- 
ed to the Crown, on behalf of the 
territorial government of India. 

4. An annuity of L.G30,000 to be 
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granted to tlie^ proprietors, charge- 
able on the territorial rerenues of In- 
dia exclusively, and payable in Eng- 
land. 

5. The new annuitants to retain 
the character of a Joint Stock Com- 
pany. 

6. Every British subject to have 
the right of going to the Presidencies 
without license; into the inter'or, 
only subject to the regulations im- 
posed by the local government. 

7. The Court, on the Hoard of Con- 
trol’s final and conclusive ordm*, to 
send th(» despatch by the first ship 
that sails after such order; the Board 
to have a veto on tln^ recall of Go- 
vernors and Commanders of forces ; 
the Home expedition and establish- 
ment to be under the control of 
the Board; and the Board to have 
the same power over salaries below 
L.200 a-year, that they now have 
above that sum. 

We do not hesitate to affirm, that 
under the veil of continuing the po- 
]iti<*al direction and government of 
tlie East India Company, these regu- 
lations, if adopted by Parliament, 
will have the effect of finally destroy- 
ing it; that India will substantially 
b(‘" subjected to the direct control of 
Die British democracy, and conse- 
quently, that its early separation 
from the empire maybe anticipated. 

Setting aside at prc»Hent the ex- 
tinction of the Cfiiina monopoly, 
which we shall immediately shew is 
indispensable, in a financial point of 
view, to the existence of the British 
Government in India, it is eviclent 
that the mere operation of these 
changes in extinguishing the sepa- 
rate and independent Government 
of India, by the Court of Directors, 
must speedily prove fatal to the ex- 
istence of the British ascendency in 
that country. 

Since Mr Pitt’s Bill in 1784, which 
established the Board of Control, the 
government of India has, to all prac- 
tical purposes, been vested in the 
Court of Directors. The Board, 
indeed, possessed a negative on 
certain appointments; a right to 
interfere, in a limited degree, in the 
government, and a certain share of 
patronage ; but the substantial powers 
of government remained *with the 


East India Company. This is mat- 
ter of universal notoriety ; and, m 
general, the interference of theBoard 
of Control has been prejudicial ra- 
ther than the reverse, and has been 
mainly instrumental in producing 
that career of conquest from which 
our present immense empire ha& 
arisen. “ -It is remarkable,” says 
Mr Robert Grant, that, the great- 
ness of our Indian empiie has been 
achieved with the express sanction 
of the. Legislature, avIio enjoined a 
cautious ])olicy, and of the Board of 
Control, who were to enforce it, and 
in spite of the reclaiming voice of the 
Company on whom it was enjoined 
and enforced.”^ The C’oinpaiiy have 
had, for all h'gitimate purposes, a 
complete command over the finances 
of India, and the power of resisting, 
sliould itliave become necessary, the 
arbitrary interference of tlie Board 
ol'(/ontrol. 

J*"very person who has studied or 
thought of the British (constitution, 
lias concurred in the opinion, that if 
the government of India is either 
tlirectly or indirectly, mediately or 
immediately, vested in Government, 
it must prove fatal to the balanee of 
the Constitution. No one is, or at 
least was, more aware of this than 
Mr (’harles Grant, for he declared 
in the House of C'ommous, in the 
debate on the renewal of the Charter, 
in 1813, that the patronage of In- 
dia would he fatal to the (Constitu- 
tion, if j)laced, mediately or hmuv- 
diatch/y in the liarids of Goverii- 
nieiit.’’ t 

Tills danger is increased, rather 
than diminished, by the late changes 
ill the Constitution wliich the Re- 
form J3ill has occasioned. It is true, 
there is no peril now to be appre- 
hended from the Crown to public 
fn*edom, even if the whole patronage 
of India were directly placed at the 
disposal of the Treasury ; but can 
the same be affirmed, if it is placed 
at the disposal of the democracy, as 
it will be, if it is now vested in tlie 
Government? As the siqqiort of thi^ 
House of Commons is indispensahio 
to the existence of every Adminis- 
tration; as they have the exclusive 
control of the supjilies; and as 341 
seats in England alone are in the 


* Robert Grant, on Indian Government, p. 373, t Hansard, Pari. Deb, xxvi, 438. 
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disposal of the electors of boroughs, 
it is plain that their support must be 
purchased by the lavish disposal of 
Indian patronage ; in oilier words, 
the government of India will, to all 
practical purposes, be vested in the 
democratic party, who now return 
nine- tenths, and will always retiirn 
three-fourths, of these nivmbers. Tlie 
danger, therefore, to the Coiistitu- 
tioij, from the addition of Indian pa- 
tronage, either directly or indirectly, 
to the Crown, is now incomparably 
greater than it was at tlie time of the 
great contest in J7S4, when Mr 
b'ox’s India Bill was thrown out; 
because the body to be rendered 
paramount by such a measure, is not, 
as then, a Whig aristocracy, whose 
interests must, in the end, have be- 
come Conservative ; but uii urban 
democracy, already possessed of a 
vast and ov(?rwhelniing influence in 
the Legislature, and whose passions 
generally lead them to desperate or 
diiiigerous measures. 'Hie little which 
yet remains of the balance will infal- 
libly be subverted by such a change; 
but it will be subverted in a far more 
dangerous way than in 1784, because, 
what will kick the beam will not be 
a firm and stable aristocracy, but a 
tickle and intemperate ])opulace. 

But, with this great and ob\ ions 
danger staring tliein in the face, 
wdiat does tlie plan of ]\ruiistcrs pro- 
pose to do ? It proposes nothing 
less than a total annihilation of the 
Company as an independent body 
or Government, and its reconstruc- 
tion, witli crippled powers, as a 
mere Board under the great demo- 
cratic Legislature. The China mo- 
nopoly is to cease ; tlie whole pro- 
perty of the Company, commercial 
and territorial, is to be assigned to 
Government; and the dividend on 
the Company’s capital of L.6, 000,000 
is to be obtained by L.G00,000 being 
declared a burden on the Indian re- 
venue. In this way the Company 
will at once be extinguished, both 


as a trading body, and as a terri- 
torial sovereignty, and be converted 
into a mere body of annuitants, like 
the holders of the three per cents, 
having a certain claim on the terri- 
torial revenues of India for their 
payment. This body is to have no 
Uiare at all in the Home establish- 
ment, which is to be exclusively un- 
der the Board of Conti ol; oud their 
proceedings, in regard even to fo- 
reign expenditure, are to be sub- 
jected to control, in all salaries and 
gratuities, how small soever their 
amount. 

In these circumstances it is of no 
sort of consequence what powers in 
the adininistriition of India are nomi- 
nally reserved to the Court of Direc- 
tors. 'I'heir importance, their weight, 
tlieir consequence, will immediately 
cease. Go\ernment influence will 
instantly be exerted to procure the 
command of the voters who return 
tlic Directors, ami the patronage of 
India will furnish ample means to 
accomplish tlie obj(?ct. When so 
great a concern is at stake as the 
disposal of a revenue of L.22,000,000, 
ample means will soon be found to 
sway the votes into wliich the 
L.GdOjOOO a-year is to be divided. 
Ibu liament also is to have the option 
of redeeming every L.5, 5s. of an- 
nuity with L.lOO, a faculty wliich at 
once imts it in the power of any 
ambitious leader of the Democracy 
to reduce the stock to a manageable 
amount, if its holders should not 
prove so tractable as is desirable. 

What at present preserves the 
Last India (’onipaiiy from prostra- 
tion before the power of Psirliamciit 
is the astonishing extent and magni- 
tude of their porsessions and trans- 
actions which render them a fourth 
estate in the realm, possessed of per- 
haps greater wealth and consequence 
tliaii any of the other three taken 
singly. The almost incredible 
amount of tbeir transactions, as given 
in the table below, shews how ini- 


* Pbcuniary Gonckrns of tiik East India Company since the last 
Renewal of their Charter.* 

East India Company's gross receipts and disbursemeiits 
8inccl8I4, L.478,103,91I !!! 

* Up to the latest period at which the several accounts can be made up. 
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possible it was that a body of such 
magnitude could, under the former 
system, be seriously swayed even by 
the liritish Government. But when 
their enormous casli transactions of 
four hundred and ficventi/^eufht millions 
ill eighteen years are reduced to the 
mere receipt of L. 030,000 per annum; 
when, instead of paying nearly four 
intllioiis of duties into the Treasury 
yearly, at the charge of L. 10,000 a- 
year, they merely receive tlieir half- 
yearly dividend of 1^.313,000; when, 
instead of sidling teas to the amount 
of eighty- three millions in eighteen 
years, they sell nothing; when, in- 
stead of (‘onducting a trade iu opium 
of lifty millions in that time, they do 
not freight a single ship ; it is evi- 
dent thatlheir political independence 
is utterly destroyed, and that they 
must beeomi* a mere Treasury Board 
for the administration of tlie Indian 
provinces of the Kmpire. 

But, in addition to this Instant 
cessation of all its moiH‘y transac- 


tioDB, which of itself is amply suffi- 
cient utterly to prostrate and anni- 
hilate the independence and utility 
of the Court of Directors, even as a 
Government Board, for the inanage- 
meiit of India, the new afid import- 
ant restraints under which they are 
to be placed are of themselves suf- 
licient to take from it even llie sha- 
dow of indopendcrice. The Court are 
to be compelled “ to send the des- 
patch which the Board of Control 
Jiave fixed on*hy the first ship that 
goes after such determination ; and 
in the event of th(‘ ("oiirt refusing to 
piej»are a despatch or send a des- 
palcli as altered by the Board, tlie 
Board are to have the power of send- 
ing it Ihemselves.’* The Home ex- 
penditure and establishment is to be 
uiuhu- the Board of (control ; and 
they are to conliol all salaries and 
gratuities, even of tin*, smallest 
amount in India. With siicJi con- 
tracted powers, and such a total ter- 
mination to all their \abt concerns, it 


‘Civil K>tHb]i‘diincn(M, 

I .Military, t\v. 

ill India, I liitcn'*,t on linliaii Debt, 
. Si J Irlona, . • 


sterling. 


jlrinittrd It) I'li^^l.oniby ^ Tbroiuh India .since iSl J.. lV.n'^0,*Ci7 

the ("oinpaiiy. | Through China, do. 11,117,113 


Tea duties paid into the British Exchequer by the East 
India ('oiripany since tlic last renewal of tlieir (3iar- 

ter, L.G3,71.>,3^1!* 

Sale aiiioiint of India irivestincnts from 1811 to I8‘'8, Si7, lOf), 

Sale aninunt of (3Miia iiivestmi'iits for do., . 3(), 110,081 

L.83,210,U)l t 

Opium and private trade between India and Chinn, . I... '>1,000, 000 sterling. 

To the ftuTgtiing enorinous sums may be appended 
aocuiiiiilation.s of fortunes remitted to England 
from India and China, and allow^atices for fami- 

lies resident here, ....... L. 18,000,000 sterling. 


If to these vast considerations be added the fact of 1,180,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, and on-T hundred and twenty million of souht directly or iiidlrectiy dependent 
on, or subject to, the sway of the East India Company, an idea may be formed of the 
immense Interests involved in the Company’s t’liarter. 


♦At the small annual charge often thousand pounds a-year.' 
f 'I his sum is now upwards of one hundred millions sterling. 
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is evident that the independence of 
the Company will prove a mere 
name ; and that the influence of Go- 
Ternment^ — in other words, of the 
democratic electors in the dominant 
island, — will speedily become para- 
mount in the Indian Peninsula. ^ 

This is the view which the Direc- 
tors themselves entertain on this 
subject. It isob.served,iria letter from 
the Chairman and Deputy (>hair- 
nxan to Mr Charles Grant, on 27tli 
February, 1833, “ The Court look 
upon tlie system of Indian govern- 
ment established by the act of 1784, 
as one in which the different autho- 
rities employed in carrying it on 
arc eminently qualified to exert a 
check upon each other ; and to this 
circumstance th(5 Chnirt are disposed 
to attribute much of the purity with 
which, since the passing of that act, 
the government has been adminis- 
tered. The nature of the local go- 
vernment of India, composed of three 
separate Presidencies; the Governors 
of each of which act under the ad- 
vice, and for some extent the control 
of their respective Councils, and the 
subjection of all the ])roceedings of 
this local government to the Court, 
this body again subject to the con- 
trol of the Board of (/ommissioners 
instituted for that special ])urpose, 
make up a system of various pow- 
ers, diverse in origin, and acting un- 
der mutual influence, the (dVects of 
which the Court are dispos<*d to 
think of incalculable value in a Go- 
vernment, tlie power of wliicli over 
its subjects is almost absolute, and 
upon which public opinion can exert 
but a feeble and uncertain operation. 
If these remarks arc well founded, 
any ineasurt*, the tendency of which 
would be to remove from its position 
any one of the powers t'onceriied in 
the goveninient of India, or mate- 
rially to weaken it in the exercise of 
its functions, is greatly to be depre- 
cated. Now, to apply this argument 
to the <'ase immediately in view, if 
the East India (Company (acting 
through the Court ns their organ) 
were to lose any of their present 
power and influence ; if, further, 
they were deprived of all eflectual 
voice in the disposal of the funds 
which are now at their command; 
they might, indeed, be sufl'ered to 
retain tile nominal character of Go- 
vernors ofithe British Territories in 


the East, but it is evident that all but 
the shadow of their former authority 
would be gone : they might, indeed, 
be charged with the same degree of 
responsibility as is now exacted from 
them in that capacity;, but the 
grounds upon which much of this 
responsibility rests, and which ren- 
der it just and proper tliat they 
sliould be held responsible, would 
no longer exist; and they would, 
probably, often have to incur the 
odium of resisting measures which 
they might consider objectionable, 
without having the weiglit and iride- 
peudenee wliich would suffice to 
obtain for their objections a proper 
coiisi deration. The (^ourt are also 
firmly of opinion, that a considerable 
degree of independence should at- 
tach to the body in wliom the pa- 
tronage of British India is vested ; 
and that, without the possession of 
such a (‘haracter, tin; riglit of making 
appointments to ollice might 
ratlier a dangerous privilege. 

“ Divested of llieir commerce, from 
which the Com])any derive so large a 
portion of their influence and cliarac- 
ter in England as a body independent 
of the Government of tlie country, the 
Conn greatly fear lest they should 
become merely an instrument for 
giving elVect to the views of the In- 
dian Minister, whose sway over India 
would, under the plan of his ]\ia- 
jesty’s (jiovenlment, be almost abso- 
lute, and little exposed to the vigi- 
lance of Parliament, in consequence 
of the appearance* of a check in the 
Company, which, if tlie apprehension 
of the Court be wall founded, would 
be perfectly illusory. The proba- 
bility of such a result is greatly en- 
Iiaiiced by that part of the plan wliich 
projioses to increase tlie powers of 
the Board, and to restrict those of 
the Company. You say, indeed, that 
the sclietiie allots important powers 
to the proprietors, 'riie only powers 
which it gives to them are those 
which they already possess; and 
whilst the Directors are to continue 
subject to all the present limitations, 
the Board arc to be invested with 
authority themselves to send des- 
patches, without allowing of any 
appeal, although their contents may 
be opposed to the judgment of every 
member of the Court.” 

in this view, the recent rise which 
has taken place in East India Stock, 
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upon the promulgation of the Minis- 
terial plan> affords the most decisive 
evidence of the prejudicial effect 
which it is ultimately likely to pro- 
duce upon the practical government 
of our Indian possessions. The hold- 
ers of East India Stock, of course, 
look to little more than securing the 
regular receipt of their dividend of 
ten and a half per cent on their ca- 
pital. Of course, the project of con- 
verting them from the chargeable 
and perilous condition of mercan- 
tile traders into fixed annuitants, se- 
cured on a vast territorial revenue 
for their payment, is eminently fa- 
vourable at lirst sight to their pecu- 
niary interests ; it is like what it 
would be to take a body of proprie- 
tors of Bank Stock, at a period of 
high prosperity, and <*onvert their 
changeable dividend, dejiendent on 
the tickle gales of mercantile fortune, 
into that of fixiul mortgagees, secur 
for their dividends on great lauded 
estates. But while this ]u*oject may 
be admitted to b(*, in the lirst in- 
stance at least, favourable to the jie- 
cuniar}'^ interests of the holders of 
India Stock, and as such conducive 
to a rise of its valiKi in the opinion 
of the heedless multitude who coin- 
])ose the majority of its members; 
what ))rospect does it afi’ord of ulti- 
mate good mniingemeiit to the im- 
mense territory from wliich alone 
their payment is to he derived? 'J’iie 
holders of India Stock are henceforth 
to be no longer dependent for llieir 
income on the prudent aiul Miccess- 
ful nianagmneiit of the (k)nrt of Di- 
rectors; they are the holders of a 
fixed annuit}' payable out of the In- 
dian t(*rritory, wliicli cannot be in- 
jured unless our Indian Sovereignty 
itself is lost. This, indeed, tluMigh a 
remote, is a most serious and niipai- 
ling danger under the neAV system of 
managermmt; but dangers, however 
great, are never obvious to the 
masses of mankind if they are on/j/ 
remote — a proof of which was afford- 
ed in France, where the public funds 
rose 30 per cent in one day on the 
restoration of Neekar to power on 
the shoulders of the people in 1788, 
though the fundholders, f*ve years 
afterwards, came to die of famine in 
the streets ; and another in England, 
when, during the whole Tstruggle on 
Reform, the public Funds uniformly 
rose upon every triumph of the 
Movement party, though their mea- 


sures, every man of sense now sees, 
are rapidly leading to anational bank- 
ruptcy. But as the immediate inte- 
rests of the holders of India Stock are 
nowtobe secured by their conversion 
into territorial annuitants, they cease 
to have any direct or personal inte- 
rest in the government of India, just 
as the holder’s of a mortgage cease to 
have any direct or immediate inte- 
rest in the manageinent of the estate 
over wliich their security extends, 
because they always tldrik, that how- 
ever much it may ho mismanaged, it 
will at least yield enough to pay 
them. In this way the clH)icc of the 
Directors falls to a body no longer 
actuated by any direct or immediate 
interest in the concerns of India ; the 
management of the. estate is taken 
out of tlui hands of the pro])ii(»tors, 
and vest(‘d in tlie holders (»f a mort- 
gage of little more than a fortieth part 
of its annual revenue. The rise of 
India Stock, theiadore, is the clearest 
indication that the JMinisterial plan 
has an immediate tendency to take 
the gov(‘nim(*nt of India out of the 
liamls wliere it should be placed ; he- 
caiise it vests it in a body possessing 
a fixed and uncliangeahle inten*st in 
a territorial mortgage, instead of one 
whose income was imnu’diately af- 
fected l)y the wisdom or folly of its 
government. 

It is as plain, therefore, as any pro- 
position can he in so uncertain and 
intricate a science as ])olitic8, that 
the immtHliale effect of the projiused 
cliange in the government of India 
will he to take it out of tlie liands by 
whom it has been so adinirahly ma- 
naged, and vest it in those from wlioni 
experience tells us no stable or sys- 
teinnlie ruh^ can he ex])ected. 'flu*, 
government of India will he divided 
between the Directors chosen by tin* 
holders of an annuity of l..(i30,()()0 
a-year, hut with no immediate inte- 
rest in its prosperity, and the llouRo 
of (.’ominous. It is unnecessary to 
say which of these bodies is likely to 
acipnre the pre])onderating inti ueiice. 
Ituiia, therefore, will inevitably fall 
under the direct control of a demo- 
cratic Legislature; tlie Ten- pounders 
in the British isles will he the ruling 
power; and what they will do for 
India, Mr Ilume has toid us from tlie 
lessons of history, and tlie West In- 
dies tell 118 from the experience of 
our own times. 

But this is not all. The Ministe- 
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rial plan also involves the immediate 
opening of the China trade; and 
this of itself, independent of every 
thing else, is amply suilicient ul- 
timately to overthrow our Indian 
domiiiitm. 

It is iiiipossihle to do ju'^tice to this 
vast subject at the close ol a long 
Article, If the chequer is not closed 
before our June number appears, we 
shall return to the subject, and ex- 
pose the uuiuberl(‘ss frauds which 
have be(ui imposed on the public on 
this subject; but in a few pages we 
think enough may he given to satisfy 
every reasonable iniml on the sub- 
jec.t. 

In the first place, the China mo- 
nopoly is indispensable to enable, 
tlie (loverninent of India to defray 
its engagements, or preserve its sol- 
vency iu tb(5 Peninsula of UiiKlostan. 

From the papers laid Indore Par- 
liament, it app4;ars that no less tiuiti 
L,l7,()0(h000 has been re(piired from 
the profits of tht> China trade to 
iiiakt^ u|) the d(*ficieucy of the expen- 
diture in ludi*! over its territorial 
revenue. Mr Grant, in bis comniu- 
nicatioii to the Directors on the pio- 
posed changes, admits llie existence 
oF this great deficit. He observes. 

The seventeen million'^, for ex- 
ample, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the amount to he justly 
stated, by the supply of which, 
through the Clnaa iuon()i)o]y, the>. 
public debt of India lias been kept 
down, has been appropriated out of 
the resources of this counti y, as lau*- 
tainly as if they had been appropri- 
ated by a vote of Parliament in aid 
of the Indian finances. There cer- 
tainly has been such a deficiency in 
the funds of India to meet tlie neces- 
sary expenses of (Government, and 
it has been supplied by the means 
above stated, whether to the amount 
of seventeen millions or twelve mil- 
lions, (the latter is tlie amount in 
the Appendix to the Report of IS.’iO,) 
or any other sum, is no proof that 
there will always be a deficit iu 
future.”* 

It being thus admitted that a large 
sum, amounting to at least twelve 


millions, has been defrayed of the 
charges of the Indian territory out of 
the profits of the China trade, the 
point for consideration is, what 
ground is there for supposing tliat 
the territorial revenue ot India can 
be brought to be so productive in 
future as to bear, not only the with- 
drawal of this assistance from com- 
merce, but the additional burden of 
lj.()30,00t), which is to be laid on the 
territorial revenue to meet the divi- 
dends to the proprietors, which are 
now paid from tin*, profits of trade? 
If it (;annot be shewn that this is 
practicable, it is evident that the 
Government <»f India is insolvent, 
an<l by the. constant contraction of 
debt every year, will to a ceitainty, 
in a given time, be overwliclmed. 

Now, on this subject, it is to be 
recollected, lbfit,tbougb tbe (Govern- 
incnt of India lias been fnujiieiitly 
at war for tin* last tweiiiy yems, 
tffey have been ijuiforinly hni ce.'‘h(iil; 
that they liave coinjuered iu that 
time almost the whole, of tin*, Iiidiau 
peninsula; tliat the territorial reve- 
nue has been, by successive additions 
of territory, and improvements in the 
internal condition of the peopl 
more tinm quadrupled ; that till tlie 
year 1816 they had the niouopoly 
both of the Indiau and China trade, 
and to this hour the latter of these 
advantages; and yet they have been 
so far from realizing any surplus 
during that lime from the conihiiied 
resources of territory and commerce, 
that their debt is now L.47,700,U0(), 
and its annual charge L.2, 1 1 0,971. f 
Fartlier, the (’ommittee of the House 
of Commons, iu their prospective 
estimate of the finances of India, un- 
der tlie direclic'ii of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, in May 186i, have 
given us tlie following probable pro- 
spective state of Indian finances, 
even after taking into account all pos- 
sible reduction of expenditure ; — 

JVobable dfiicicnry «f indiari irvwiucs 
in 1861, to meet charges in India, 
h.h21ym 

DotkI debt ill and, . . 113,300 

Annual deficit, L. 940,000 { 


• Mr Grant’s letter to llie Chairman, Feb. 12, 1833. 
f Report, June 30, 1831, p. 172. 

I Prospectiyi Estimate of India Accounts. Minutes of Evidence, 1831, p. 173. 
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Now, this being the territorial de- 
ficit, on an accurate and minute esti- 
mate, of tlie revenue of India in 1 834, 
founded on the documents laid be- 
fore Parliament, it is obvious that, 
with the additional burden of 
L.c;30,000 laid on, and the resources 
of the China trade taken away, the 
finances of India must be speedily 
landed in a state of desperate and 
i r re tr i e vabi e i nsol ve n cy . 

The expectations held out by Go- j 
vernrnent, that by prudent manage- 
ment the revenue of India may be 
greatly increased, and rendered ade- 
quate to discharge; all its engage- 
ments, is altogether chimerical. This 
fallacious hope has been annually 
held out to the British ])ublic for the 
last seventy years, and the glittering 
prospect has as uniformly bi‘en over- 
cast. So far from having realized 
any surplus whatever during that 
time, the India Government has been 
com])(‘lled to contract a debt of 
Ii.47, 000,000. Th(i annual <leficit .is 
greatcu* now than it was at any for- 
mer period. And if this is the case, 
even after the most extraordinary 
and uninterrupted How of jirosjierity 
recorded in history; after concpiests 
unparalleled since the days of the 
Romans, and an augmentation of the 
revenue more ihaiFfourfold, by the 
reveniu; of tlie ceded proviuecs, wiiat 
reasonable ])rospe(*t is lljere that a 
more favoura])le r«*sult will be ob- 
tained in future times, when our 
Indian empire lias undergone the 
vieissitudes of fortune iiu ident to 
every sublunary tiling, and which 
our past ami unparalleled success 
only renders more likely to occur 
with accumulated force? There is 
no example in history of an empire 
of such magnitude as our Indian one 
not umlc'rgoing most serious reverses 
aft(‘r it Inis attaim'd its zenitii. The 
fall of the Roman, in ancient, and of 
the French empire in our own times, 
were but instances and exemplifica- 
tions of this moral law of natuie. 

Nor is it possible to tniike any re- 
ductions in the expenditure of our 
Indian empire without the most iin- 
miiient hazard of destroying the 
whole fabric. Like the empire of 


Napoleon in Europe, the empire of 
England in India is founded on opi- 
nion, on the prestige arising from 
the command of an immense expen- 
diture, and an apparently irresistible 
force. Let either of these be under- 
mined, and the charm is broken, and 
with it our Indian empire dissolved. 
With truth it may be said there, that 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but a step* The ailections of the 
natives can only be maintained by 
a lavish expenditure; their respect 
only preserved by a gigantic force.* 
(yontract the one, or diminish the 
other, and in three months the splen- 
did fabric may be swept from #he 
face of the earth. 

llrthcM*, it is not generally known 
in Europe, but yet it is of vital im- 
portance in this (piestioii, bow ex- 
tremely burdensome the taxation of 
India is, and bow large a proportion 
of it is derived from the monopoly 
of opium, which Is entirely at the 
mercy of ihe C'Jiinese Goveriirnenf, 
and salt, which is an impost of so 
vexatiiius a kind as to render its 
nriaintenaiice iiehlnu* possibh* nor de- 
sirable for any corisidmable time. 
Of the total reviuiucMif L,’2-2,(;00,00(), 
above li 0,000, 000 a-y ear is derived 
from the monopoly of salUind 0 [iiuiTi; 
and if the CMiinese Government were 
to choose to put a stop to the trade 
in opium, the greater part of tliis 
iiiiriHuise sum would be lost.,'^-2riie 
territorial revenue is raised by a 
land-tax, amounting in general to’ 
from 30 to 1,5 pm* cent on the pro- 
duce of the soii.f Now, surely this 
taxation is most exorbitant; e.wpe- 
cially if it be recollected wJiat an 
intolerable burden 10 par cent was 
felt to be in this country during the 
war. It may safely In; affirmed, 
therefore, that the territorial revenue 
of India should, if we have any' re- 
gard to tin; stability of our empire in 
the Ji^ast, be diminished rather than 
the reverse; and it is obvious, that 
that portion of it which deptmds on 
the monopoly of opium and salt, can- 
not be calculated on as of very last- 
ing endurance. 

It is clear, therefore, that India, in 
every” point of view, holds out no 


* Parliamentary Papers, May 1832. India Revenue Account, 
t Sinclair, 36. 
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prospect of yielding a revenue ade« 
quate to the expenditure ; and there- 
fore the extraordinary resouree of 
the China monopoly U indispensable, 
if we would save that empire from 
sinking into the gulf of insolvency. 
The reason of this anoinalous state 
of things is twofold. J. That our 
Indian einjnro bein" of such sudden 
grovvtii and unparalleled (!xtent, re- 
quires to be supported by sudi a 
force and expenditure as is ciileula- 
ted to overawe and dazzle tlie na- 
tives. Higher salaries to the army 
and all the civil servants of Govern- 
irient, even of native origin, must bo 
tbaii jire paid by the native 
powers, to secure the fidelity of the 
sable multitude to foreign staudtf^ds, 
and counteract the natural desire 
which they must f<?<d to restore their 
national independence, and obtain 
for themselves the situations of ho- 
nour ami jirolit which are now ex- 
clusively enjoy(*d by Europeans. And, 
% Tinit as all the ])ersons in autho- 
rity, and all the ollicm s of the army, 
must be Europeans, tlujy must re- 
ceive salaries as an indiicement to 
them to go to India, which, alcliougli 
not exorbitant with reference to Eu- 
ropean customs and prices, are most 
enormous, if considered with refe- 
rence to the value of money and 
mode of living among the natives of 
India. The wages of labour, it is to 
be recollected," are there about a 
peim// H-day ; and of course the price 
of every thing, exc.cpt hhirojieaii 
liixurie.s, is in the same proportion. 
In such a country, to raise revmiues 
which shall pay all the 6000 civil and 
military servants of (fov eminent sa- 
laries at the rah? of from L.dUO to 
L.liJOO a-year each, is a most prodi- 
gious drag upon the finances, and 
which is the true cause of the ex- 
perienced impossibility of making 
even the heavy and oppressive tax- 


ation of India defray tbe expenaea of 
Its cstabliAliment. The taxes are 
raised from a people amowj whom 
money is more than ten times as valu- 
able as it is with those to whom 
they are paid. It is fruitless to en- 
quire whether this is a desirable or 
wholesome state of things. Suffice 
it to say, it is tlie state which exists^ 
and must be grappled with by those 
wl)o.se duty it is to legislate on In- 
dian aflairs. 

[f these observations are wt?ll 
founded, they bring the question of 
the (ybinese monopoly to a very nar- 
row issue. It is, in truth, tlie price, 
and the only price, which the people 
of England ])ay, or ever have paid, ^ 
for their enormous and unexampled 
Indian dominion. Unless it is se- 
cured to the (h)mpany that iniglity 
empire is lost; because it is equally 
clear that our Indian possessions can- 
not long be maintained with a grow- 
ing deficit and a declining rev^miie, 
and that ilu? liijances of this country 
will not admit of Great Britain 
charging itself with the lieavy defi- 
ciency arising from tin? Indian (jo- 
vernment. With a revenue which, 
since the fatal era of November 1 
lias been constantly and steadily 
decliiiiiig, which last year * was 
L.I,“i()0,6o() bchfw the expenditure, 
and is continuing to fall from quarter 
to quarter, it is perfectly extravagant 
to expect that the additional burden 
of L. 1, 000,000 a* year of territorial 
deficit, and L.(i;jM),000 a-ycar of an- 
nuities to the liolders of Indian stock, 
can he borne. The peoph? of J^hig- 
laiid,lhe lieformed ParJiaineiit, never 
would bear such a direction of 
Britisli resources to our remote In- 
dian possessions. 

Even, therefore, if the Cliina mo- 
nopoly liad been as burdeiisoine to 
tJie people of tliis country as is rc?- 
presented by its enemies — suppos- 


• Trom April 5, 1831, to April 6, Ih 3’2, tlio nivcnuc for tlic last four years has 
stood thns 


Year eiidliin; .Hh April 1830, 


.. 


IG HOI, 000 

Do. J831, 

• 



ki.l IG.OOO 

Do. 

- 
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IG.Ood.OOO 

JJo, 1833, 

- 

- 

- 

■W,^HG,000 


The la<*f year is L.t^'U)> 0(U) inon* than llie lanicntahle falling off in the preceding 
one; but tiw last quarter is below tlie same quarter of tbe preceding year, 

nnd Lord AHhorp’b i^urplu^ of two niilllons; predicted for this year, bus vunislied into 
tbiu uir, 
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ing Mr McCulloch’s calculation were 
as correct as we shall immediately 
see it is erroneous, that the tea mo- 
nopoly costs the nation annually 
L. 1,800, 000 a-year— still this would 
have been a small price for so great 
and lucrative an empire. In what 
other age was it ever heard of, that, 
for little more than a million and a 
half a-year, a dominion was ohtaiiicMl 
over one of the richest countries in 
the world, tenanted hy a hundred 
millions of souls, and yielding a reve- 
nue of two-aiid-twenty miliious a- 
year ? CJompared with this, the con- 
quests of Louis Xl\’. and Napoleon 
W(‘re costly enterprises ; ami the 
acquisitions of all otlier hhiropean 
stales but us <iust in the balance. 

Ihit, in truth, the Cliina monopoly 
has vMst the vnunirtj nothiiKj : and the 
statements on this subject, hy which 
the ])ui)lichas so long and generally 
been did tided, furnisii one of the most 
striking instances of the misconcep- 
tion producial Ity tlui press, of which 
motlern history maK(‘s iiienlion. 

Tilt; foundation of this mass of mis- 
repres(Mitalion is to 1)(; found in the 
wt‘ll-known articlt*, said to In* from 
the pen of Mr (i-awfurdor Mr McCul- 
loch, ill the iOlth Number of the 
Jhlinburgh lleview. Jii that paper 
the author states, from a cmnparisou 
of tlie ])ric<'s which tt*a fetclied in 
9 at Hamburgh, where the trade 
is open, over those at which the teas 
were sold hy tln^ (hnnpany in fiou- 
doii, that tin? “ (hnnpany sold their 
teas in for tlie immense sum 

of L.J,7()‘bS;J7 more than tln?y would 
have fetched had tin? tradi* been 
free.’ ' This statiiineut was instant- 
ly seized hold of by the liberal jiress ; 
the country resounded with tlie im- 
mense sums annually leviiMl on their 
industry by the cupidity of the Kast 
India Company, It was hy this 
means lliat the impression was ])ro- 
duced oil the pulilic, whicli is now 
looked to as likely to overturn in the 


Raformed Parliament the East India 
Government. 

Now, the way in which this result 
was obtained was this : — Returns 
were obtained in 1829 from the 
consuls at all tlio chief harbours in 
the world, of the prices at wbicli 
teas were sold. It so happened that 
there was an e.t traor dinar t/ tjlut^ from 
an accidental cause, at Ilamhurgh in 
that year, and that in consequence 
tea of every sort was selling at Ham- 
burgh below the prime cost at Canton. 
And this unparalleled low price, in 
conseipience of an extraordinary 
glut, the Reviewer deliberately put 
forth ns the price at which tea 
could fairly he sold under a free trade 
in Great Rritain I All this we shall 
demonstrate as clearly as that two 
and two make four. 

The prices on which the Reviewer 
founds at Hamburgh, in 1829, were 
these? :f 

Roliea, - 0 8^ per Ib. 

Congou, - 1 2j 

Twankay, I 2 [ 

Now, what were the prices at Can- 
ton y 'j’lu*s(? have been proved in 
tin? Lords’ R(q)ort,j from whicJi it ap- 
pears that the c<tst prices in China 
are — 

Roliea, - 9 9jpcrlb. 

(hmgou, - 12] 

’Fwankay, 1 [V} 

Thus it ajqiears that thmgou. In 
that year, was selling at exacily the 
saim? pric(?in Canton and Hainhurgli, 
and that Holu'fi and 'J’waidvay were, 
the first a penny, tlie second three- 
halfpmice (‘lu?aper at Hamburgh than 
in the warehouses of Canton I No- 
thing ran be clearer than that the 
pric4?s at Ilamburgh in tliaiyear were 
tin? result of an overKtock(?d market, 
and that tea was sold there at a 
ruinous loss. 

To illiislrale this still farther, we 
liave given below a comparative 
statement of tin? prices of leas at 
Hamburgh and Rotterdam, as shewn 
in the oiViciul returns applied to the 


East India Company’s China Question, i). 2T9, No, l9l, Edin. Review, 
j* I*. 28 tot’ Review. 

I P. 198, Lords’ Report, July 8, Ib.'lO, 
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quantities of the several sorts sold 
by the Company in 

From this table, it appeals that 
the prices at Hamburgh, wliich the 
Reviewer held forth as a fair sample 
of the prices of tea, under a free 
trade, were no less than 
lower than those sold at Rotterdam 
In the same year, and consular re- 
turns. iVnd even these teas at Rot- 
terdam were sold at a giieious loss 
to the importers; for it is stated in 
the Report from the select commit- 
tees of the House of Commons, that 
“ the returns of teas of the Nether- 
lands Association have caused a toss 
of twenty-five per rent, and that the 
Dutch private traders have, since 
18*2 j, abandoned this trade in conse- 
quence of heavy lo8ses.”*|' 


But the misrepresentations of Mr 
McCulloch and the h^dinburgh Re- 
view do not rest here.. That gentle- 
man observes, in reference to tlie con- 
sular returns — “ The extraordinary 
e;cces8 of the Company’s prices over 
those of Hamburgh, Rotterdam^ ft 
cetera^ is obvious at a glance; but 
taking the prices at Hamburgh as a 
standard^ the discrepancy may be 
set in a still clearer point of view.”}: 
Now, let us take a glance at the 
prices “ at Rotterdam, et eetera,^' 
which are here represented, without 
quotation, as suiiporting the Ham- 
burgh results, and shewing that they 
are a fair average : — § 


Averafire Prices. 1829, 


Ifauibur^h. Uottoi‘<l.iin. 

Souchong, Is. Id. iis. lid. 

Carnpoi, I tl 2 

Yet it is these returns that are re- 
ferred to as su))portirig the Hatii- 
burgli prices, and warranting the 
monstrous conclusion of Mr Al'Ciil- 
IocIj, “ that supposing the excess of 
price over the Hamburgh prices 
charged liy the Company to have been 
throughout the same as in I8;)0, the 
total surplus price received by the 
Company since 18 1 -t will have been 
L 28,81 j,Ov)0 !”|| By such means, in 
these days of liberality and informa- 
tion, are the public instructed. 


L'rankhirt. New V>rlv. ISo^toii. 

2s. 8d. Is. lid. Js. ()\d. 

oil 

To illustrate this matter still far- 
ther, w<i shall transcribe*, for tlie be- 
nefit of our readers, the important 
tabular view given by AFr Montgo- 
mery Martin, in his laU^ <»laborate and 
able work on the Tea Trade of Kng- 
land, of the prices obtained, from tlTe 
consular returns, for tea in the prin- 
cipal li arbours of the world, ac- 
cording to the consular returns of 
1829, and the latest prices current of 
1H;3'2, the cost reduced to sterling 
money, by Dr Ivelly’s “ C^amhist.” 


* Ctiiiip:n*ativ« Stat(*m<Mit of Prices of 'iVas at Ilanilnirfdi and at Hotterdam, as 
shewn in the Ollir/ial Kotiiriis, applied to the (Quantities of the several .sorts sold by 
the Company in 182S-29. 


Spreirs of Tea. 

Quantity sold by 
the (^impany in 

ICxcess of Price per 
lb. at Uoiteidain 

Kxcess of rr Ices 
upon Quantities 


38i8-ay 

ibs'. 

over Jiarnbiir^h, 

~ (l7 

So!(l. 

L, 

Bohen, 

3,778,012 

0 2 

31,483 

Congou, 

iJO, 142,073 

0 8 

071,402 

Carnpoi, 

284,187 

0 10 

11,84 1 

Souchong, 

001,739 

1 9 

.'iy,0.i2 

14,222 

Pekoe, 

131,281 

2 2 

Twankay, • 

4,101,845 

2 5 

49j,(i39 

Hyson Skin, 

213,933 

0 8 

7,131 

Hyson, 

1,014,923 

0 G 

2j,373 

Gunpowder, 

(>45 

1 G 

48 

Total Excess of Price at Rotterdam over H-e / 
viewer’s Price at Hamburgh, - - J " 

L.1,309,791 


f P. 19, llpport of Commons. : Commercial Dictionary, by McCulloch, p. 1030# 
§ See Martin, p. HC, I4 j 7. 1 Commercial Dictionary, 1830, p. 1031. 
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From this important document it 
i« manifest that the prices at wlucli 
teas are sold by tiie Ivd-^t India Com- 
paiiy, are fuUf/ htver than those at 
which they are furnished by llie tree 
traders to tlie other parti of the 
world. And if t<o, wliat be 4 *oiijeH ot 
tlie boastcMl statenient of the Edin- 
burgh Eeview, that the? (’iiiua mo- 
nopoly co.sN the nation in*arly two 
millions a-year ! It is evident that 
that statement was made on the most 
insjj/heient grounds ; that the truth, 
as obtained from tlje general result, 
was cautiously sup])resfied, aiidade- 
pre<*iali()n of price below prime cost 
palmed olV upon an uninformed pub- 
lic as a fair average stateniout, and 
a clamour raised against the iaist 


India Company, upon grounds not 
only unfounded, but directly the 
reverse of the truth. 

The reason why the prices at which 
tea is soldhy the Company are fully 
as low as those at which they can be 
sold by private traders, is, that the 
East India Company is not possessed 
of a monopoly, in the proper sense 
of the word, but not only invariably 
keeps the su])ply of Uie market 
greater tlian the demand, but exposes 
the teas 1o sale under such statutory 
n\gulations as secures an abundant 
supply of that article at fair prices 
to tiic consumers. 

Tlie average ([uaiitity exposed for 
sale has greatly increased of late 
years. 


Tiur Quantity soid, ou an average ot three, years, 
Iroin I* to 11^17, was, lbs. 

lint from 1^*27 to lS2i), 28,t)l7,(HK) lbs. 


Aiiditia si,;tted in tiie Eeport]>y tlic 
House of (nmimons, “ 'I’ln* prim iple 
to wlucli the ( ^)mp;my look in deter- 
mining what, (ju.miity to oiler for 
sale, is die iunount of cries, and 
the (piantily sold at tin* previous 
sail*. 'J’he supply is said l(f ImcnDiorc 
ihnii1ic}U tnih I !ic <(( tuantly vow- 

sideralihj (pjaiUiiii'S of lea oHVred 
having !>•'; n wilhuiO’ /u in con^e- 
ipieuce of im Jid\anc('. Inning been 
ollered on the upset price ; wlioii t!ie 
(kmjpaiiy aiigmenU'd their supply; 
on a coiiipluint of the tleal- 


eis some ycius ago, the* same dealers 
<‘oniplaiaed of the increase, owing to 
their interest lieing alVecred by the 
reduction of the price of their stock 
in band.’" 

\Vhil(‘ the trade with China in tin; 
hands of the ( kniipariy has been con- 
stantly increasing of late years, that 
of the Ameiiraiis, under the gui- 
daiiee of tlie Free Traders, has been 
as steadily diminishing. Tlie Ame- 
vican exports and imports to China 
will demonstrate this. 


fkxports. 
<>,041, COO 
4,00;i,0()0 


1 rnports. 
IP --dollars, 10,01 7, tH)0 
1820-27--- 0,84;3,000 


Fallincrom . 0,103,000 :),077,000 


'J'hiis, iliere is a diminution in the 
Ainerieau trade to Canton betwi'cii 
18 18 and 1820, of nearly Twelve 
Millions of Spanisli dollars, ' 

But not only has the ipiimtity im- 
ported by the 2»mericaTis been fall- 
ing oft* of late years, but the price ol 

Quant'ty and Price of East 

181 23,648,000 lbs. 

1813—24,124,000 lbs. 

Iv8 IP- -^.7,402,000 lbs. 

182 4— 20,.j 2;),000 Ihs. 
1820— 2 7,7 00 , 0 ( 0 lbs. 

1828—28,230,000 lbs. 


tea in their liands has been rising; 
wliile tlic East India Company has 
been at once lowering their prices 
and increasing their supply. The 
following Table places this in a clear 
point of \icw. 


India 'leas sold in London. 

L.3,8<)6,000 

3,80(3,871 

3.480.000 

3.741.000 

3.185.000 

3.280.000 


British Jiclalioiis with China, p. 95i 
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Thus, in 1828, tlic public received 
fivo millions more pounds often, and 
paid for tlie whole L,j00,000 less 
than in 1810. 


Contrast tins with 

the Amcvicaii 

Teas. 

1820. 

s. d. 

1821. 
S. (1. 

Hyson, . 

Young Kyson, 

2 f) 

2 <> 

1 ll 

1 10 

IJyson .Skin, 

1 2 

1 2 

Souchong, 

1 1 

1 3 


Thus tin' ]iri(ni of t(‘a has boon 
constanUy risiiiij; in Ainoiii a at the 
time when it iias been constantly 
fallirii»' in this country. 

The solution of this seeminsj ]>ara- 
(lo\, fto contrary to the d«)i^;nas of 
free trade, now so fashionable, is to 
be l(MUid in the conibin(*d wisdom 
and liberality with wliieh the pro- 
Ci»ediii'»'s of tin* Company bavt? been 
couibu'ted, and the o;reat (‘xperience 
they have aiMjiiired in the conduct 
of that departiinml of husiiiess, from 
the skill of the ollicers intrusted 
with its in.Uia!j[ement, and the un- 
l)ouinl(Ml cr(‘dil of the. body carrying 
it on. 

The sale.s of tea by tlie India 
(h)mpaiiy are iniiniteiy rej^uiated by 
several acts of Parliament. The *21 
(i‘*o. III. (■ «d)liu:es tho (lompany 
to have always on hand, in Tafiidon.a 
(piantily of tea iMpial to one yew’s 
(Mmsuniption, and to i harge as an 
addition to the prinie cost otdy 
fjei!j:lit ai'coniinij to a regulated 
chari'c* ; interest on tlie one. yeaPs 
slm‘k in hand, insurance and. ware- 
lioiis(‘ cliarges, kc, lOvperience lias 
now proved, that under these regu- 
lations, tea has In'en furnished to 
the inhabitants of this country at a 
clieap(‘r rate than to other countries 
l)y the. ed’orts of private traders. 

It results from Pnese cmisideni- 
tions, that the. China monopoly costs 
the. nation literally nothing. This 
calumniated branch of commerce 
yields only 1 1 per cent profit on the 


prices during the last , ten years un- 
der the Free Trade, taken from Mr 
Crawford’s book, one of the most 
vehement opponents of the Com- 
pany. 


1824. 

1820. 

1828. 

1829, 

S. (I. 

s. d. 

B. d. 

8. d. 

2 10 

2 7 

2 8 

2 7 

2 8 

2* 0 

2 S 

2 3 

2 

1 7 

i 

I 4 

1 7 

1 G 

i (> 

1 7 


capital employed on it, and the total 
profit received is just L.<>7(),()00 a- 
ye:n*.*i 'I'iiis is not more llnin must 
be receiv(Ml by private traders who 
engage in the timie; and what Great 
Hrit.iin lias received, wiiliout any 
loss, for allowing it to remain in tlie 
bands of the (’ornpany, is ihe magni- 
licent and unexamjiled Ivmpire of 
India. 

Such are a few of tin? consi(b»ra- 
lions, which it is impoitaut that tho 
piililic should have in view in tin* dis- 
cUsSsioMsi Oil the renewal of tin' Char- 
t(*r which an* about to take place. 
Mever, SiUe oidy winm the lleforrn 
Ibll was under dismission, \\u»re such 
important interests at issue, and 
never have such (dVorts be(*n made to 
misb'ud tlie piihlic mind. Tin* jire- 
seut system Inis worked admirably 
well lor tiiis country, for the Fast, 
for the liuman race. All is now at 
stake. ; om? false step now taken is 
irretrievable. We cannot <*onelude 
better than in tin* admonitory words 
wiiicli Mr C. Gi'iiiit addressed to tlie 
Jlritisli Parliament on a former occa- 
sion, wheii tin*, .same inl{*rests were 
at stake. [• fa.'t us renn'inlier, that 
if we onc.e embark on a system of 
specula(in*n, il will not be easy to 
rcti aci* our steps : If the experiment 
be once made it is madi* for all. If 
we. once, break down those ram- 
parts, within which we havij in- 
trenched the security and the. very 
existence of the Indian people, we 
cun never rebuild the ruins.# 


Minutes of Evidence, 18^11, [>. 197. 


Hansard, xxvi. 4.'i9. 
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M.MM.L • il Al< ACThK.'s OI- *'< lUPTl'KL, tONTlNI. LDi. 
m MRt» IITMAXi'. 

Vil. 

THE ANNrN( lATlO.N. 

I,()\MJf>T oT ainl most glorilicd ! 

In tliy Hi.iil bt'uuty sitiiiitj calm ami lone, 

A bviii^htnoss romid tlioc grew — and by Iby bifle. 
Kindling tiie air, a Korin ethereal shone. 

Solemn, yet breathing gladness. — Kroni her Throne 
A (iueini liad risen witli more imperial <iye, 

A stately Pro]»hetesfl of V ictory 

Kroiii her ]iioud Lyre had struck a Tempest’s lone, 
For such high tidings as to Tlicc were Ijiought, 

(UiosiMi of Heaven ! that hour : — but Thou, oli ! Thou, 
Lv’n JUS a llower with gracious rains o'erfranght, 

1’ljy V'irgin liend beneath its crown didst bow. 

And tak(» to tliy meek breast th’ all holy word, 

And own "I'hyself the JJandmaid of (he Lurd, 


vin. 

THE \0\ii OF THE VIUUlN. 

Yes, as a sun-bnist Hushing mount aiu-si;ow, 

Fell the eeh'stial touch of lire ere long 
On the pale stillness of thy thoughtful brow, 

And thy ealm spiiit lightened into song. 
Uneonseionsly ]>erehriiice, jet free ainl strong 
Flowi'd th(‘ inajestie joy of tuneful words, 

AVliich living berjvs the (piiros of Heaven among 
Might well have linked with their divinest chords. 
Full many a straifi, huriu? far on glory’s blast, 
Shall leave, when', once its haughty nmsic pass’d, 
"No more to memory than a reed’s faint sigh ; 
VVliile thine, () childlike V’^irgin ! through all time 
Shall send its fervent breatli o’er every clime, 
Being of (fod, and therefore not to die. 


IX. 

THE I'EMTENT ANOINTING CUUISt’s I EKT. 

Tiif.he was a mournfulnev^s in Angel ejjcs. 

That saw thee, Woman ! bright in this world’s train, 
Moving to Pleasure’s airy melodics, 

'rhysolf the Idol of the enchanted strain. 

But from thy Beauty’s garland, brief and vain. 
When one ])y one the rose-leaves had been torn, 

When thy hcavt’s-eore had ejuivered to the pain 
TJirough evr ry life-nerve sent by arrowy scorn; 
When thou didst kneel to pour sweet odours forth 
On the Redeemer’s feet, with many a sigh. 

And showering tear-drop, of yet richer worth 
Than all those cosily balms of Araby; 
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Female Characters of J^cripture. 

Then was there joy, a song of joy in Ileavon, 

Fur thee, llie child won back, the for/^dven ! 


X. 


^lAKV \T Tin: n:i.T oi < innsr. 

On ! l)(‘yoiul all Danghters of tlio ICarlh ! 

What were the Orient's thrones to that seat, 
Where thy hnslied spirit drew celestial iiiiiTli ? 

Mary ! iin^ek Listener at the Saviour’s feet ! 

No feverish cares to that di\iiie retreat 
Thy woman’s heart of silent worNhip hronght. 

But a fresh childhood, lie.avenly 'J’rnth 1») nu‘et. 

With Love, and Wonder, and subinissixe 'rhonght. 

Oh ! for the lioly <|uiet of thy breast. 

Midst the world’s eager tones and footsteps ilying ! 
Thou, whose calm soul was like a well-spring, lying 
So de(‘p and still in its traiistiarent rest, 

That ev’n when Noontide burns upon the hills, 

Some one bright solemn Star all its lone mirror lills. 




THE SISTEKS or IH/ITMNY AJ-T/ 1? 'I 11 T nj:\TH Ol J.A/AKI ^ 

One grief, one faith, () sisti'rs of the l)<‘a(l! 

Was in yonr bosoms— thon, whose steps, made flei*t 
By kemi ho])e llulleringin the ln*nrts which hied, 

Bore the(*, as wings, the f^ord of Life to greet ; 

And thou, that duteous in thy still retr<‘at 
Didst wait his summons — then with reverent lovo 
Fall weeping at the blest Deli\erer’s fe('t, 

Whom ev’ri to heavenly tears lljy woe could move. 

And which to Hinty the All-seeing and All-just, 

Was loveliest, that quirk zeal, or lowly trust ? 

Oh ! <piestion not, and let no law be givmi 
To those unveiliugs of its deepest shrine, 

By the wrung spirit made in oiitv/ard sii?n : 

Free service from the heart is all in ail to Deaden. 


MI. 


THE .AILMORIAL Ol MAUV. 

Thou hast thy record in the Monarch’s liall ; 

And on the waters of the far mid sea ; 

And Avhere the mighty nninntaiii-shadows fall. 

The Alpine hamlet keeps a thought of thee : 
Where’er, beneath some Oriental tree. 

The Christian traveller rests, — where’er the child 
Looks upward from the Englisli mother’s knee. 
With earnest eyes in wondering reverence mild, 
There art thou known ; — where’er the Book of Light 
Bears hope and healing, there, beyond all blight. 

Is borne thy memory, and all praise above: 

Ob ! say what deed so lifted thy sweet name, 

Mary I to that pure silent place of Fame ? 

One lowly offering of exceeding Love. 
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xin. 

THE WOMEN OF JEBL'SALEM AT THE CROSS. 

Like tliosc palo stars of tempest-hours, whose gleam 
WavfH calm and constant on tlie rocking mast, 

SlicIi I»y llie ('mss cloth your bright Hngming seem, 
DaiigJiters of Zion ! faithful to the last! 

Y<*, tliroiigh the darkness o’er the wide earth cast 
iiy the deatli-cloud within the Saviour’s eye*, 
lev’ll till away the Heavenly Spirit pass’d, 

Stood ill the shadow of his agony. 

() blessed I'ailh ! a guiding lamp, that hour, 

Was 111 for Woman’s heart; to lier, wJiosc dower 
Is all of love ami butVering from lier birth : 

Still hatli your ac*l a voice;— through fear, through strife, 
Bidding lier bind each tendril of her life, 

To that whicJi her deep soul hath owned of holiest worth. 


\iv, 

MMIY MIGDALENE AT TJIi; SEPULCIIRF., 

Wfepeii ! to thee how bright a Morn was given. 
After tliy long, long vigil of Despair, 

AViien that high voice* which hiirial-rocks had riven. 
Thrilled Avith immortal tones the silent air ! 

Never did clarion’s royal blast declare 
Such tale of victory to a breathless crowd, 

As llie deep sweetness of one woul could bear 
Into tby lieart of hearts, O woman ! boAved 
Jty strong alVeetion’s anguish! — one Ioav Avord — 

“ Mary /” — and all tiu; triumjdi wrung IVom Deatli 
Was thus revealed ! and' Thou, that so Uadst err’d, 
So Avept, and been I'orgiA en, in trembling faitli 
Didst cast thee down before ih’ all (’ompiering Son, 
Awed by the mighty gift thy tears and love had Avon ! 


\v. 


MARY MAGDALENE BEARING TIDINGS OF Tlir RESURRECTION. 

Tnr.N Avas a task of glory all thine OAvn, 

Nobler than e’er the btill small voice assigned 
To lips, in aAvful music making knoAvn 
'rhe. stormy splendours of some Prophet’s mind. 

“ Christ is arisen !” — By thee*, to Avake mankind. 

First from the Sepulchre those words were brought ! 

Thou wc*rt to send the mighty rushing Aviiul 
I'iisl on its way, Aviili those liigh tidings fraught — 

Christ is tnisett /’" — Tlioii, thou, the sir-enthralled. 
Earth’s outcast, lieaven’s oAvn ransomed one, Avert called 
In human hearts lo give that rapture birth : — 

Oh! raised from ->hame to brightness ! — there doth lie 
The tenderest meaning of IJis ministry, 

Whose undesptiiring Love still owned the Spirit’s worth. 
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ANTWERP. 

It sinks at last, that banner, which to raise 
The dauntless seaman clombe aloft in vain, ^ 

And heedless of the bomb’s descending blaze, 

Or thickest volley'd grapeshot's iron rain. 

Nail’d to the staff his country’s flag again : 

Careless of limb or life’s adventured loss 
As he who, from the high mast-head of Spain, 

Bore off the ensign she had dared to toss* 

On free-born Zealand’s gale, the red Burgundian cross. 

Who that surveys the scene may rightly spell 
What various feelings every bosom sway, 

When forth from Antwerp’s shattered citadel 
Its stern defenders sadly take their way V 
Sadly but proudly. While in mute array 
The bands of France receive them ; not with hail 
Of shout or scoff, but as the brave who pay 
That reverence which the brave can lUiver fail 
To yield where valour sinks, by fortune forced to quail. 

Yes, ye do well, who view that sccuie, to bare 
The head, like those who round an unfilled grave 
In reverence crowd. And that France does not spare 
The victor’s honours to the ^ampjish’d brave : 

More honours France, than all that numbers gavti 
Of triumj)h to her else successless bands — 

Insult and scorn befit the Belgian slave 

Who sheathed his sword of lath, while foreign brands 
Won from the free tlie soil where now that slave commands. 

Disarmed, but not dishonoured, to the shore 
Forth from their ruined ramparts as they file, 

The spirits of their fathers who upbore 

Their country’s sinking weight, when force and guile 
Were leagued as now against her, watch the wliile, 
Tracing tlicir progress; o’er the ruin made 
In Alva’s towers, the chiefs of Nassau smile, f 
While on the Tuscan artist’s esplanade, 

Sire of his country, stalks the silent hero’s shade.t 


* Vide General Chasse’s dispatch. The feat alluded to in the concluding lines of 
the stanza, was twice performed by a Dutch seaman in the war of independence. 
Once in the action in the Zuyderzee, in whicli Bossu, admiral of the Spanish and 
Belgian fleet, was defeated and taken^ and afterwards in an action of equal import- 
ance in the Scheldt, The ensign of the Spanish fleets, at this period, was the red 
cross of Burgundy. 

f It is hardly necessary to state that the citatlel of Antwerp was originally con- 
structed by Alva. The engineer Faciotto or Pacheco, who planned its defences, had 
followed Alva from Savoy, having been lent by the reigning Duke of that slate, in 
whose service Alva found him, for the purpose of the expedition to the Isetherlaiids'. 
It is said that he was nearly related to Alva, Jlis f de is alluded to in a subsiqucnt 
stanza and note. 

+ William of Nassau, the great founder of the Dntcli Republic, was notorious for 
the steadfast taciturnity with which he matured iii lii*. bosom his srhcjnc*! lor 
the salvation of liis country. The difliculties \\i»h wliieh lie liad to contend, and 
his repeated failures in his attempts to cope with the superior power ol Spain by land, 
are so well known, that it is unnecessary to confirm the alIn’'io;is of the text by de- 
tailed reference to history. 
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He, too, was oft outnumbered, mastered, foiled ; 

His simple arm, against tlie iniglitiest state 
The world eoiitained, sunk powerless. Yet lie toiled 
Unshaken onwards. Nor eould adverse fate, 

Zuniga’s^ craft, nor Alva’s arms abate 

That strength which, like Anlajus to the strife, 

Hose from the earth it touched, till Parma’s hate, 

Backed by absolving Romo, had edged the knife. 

And treason closed in blood brave William’s patriot life. 

Young Adolphf next, who, with his w'orlbiest foe. 

Shared in a common tomb the soldier’s rest, 

When old AViuschoten’s marsh-fed stream ran slow. 

With corpses clogged, and many a Spaniard’s crest 
Sank in the sullen deeps. For Victory blest 

With her young martyr’s blood that earliest fight, 

Altbongli her orb delusive in the west 

Set for a season. While the Spaniards’ might, 

W’ith recreant Belgium joined, was all too strong for right. 

Adventurous IjOuis| follows, who sustained 

Holland’s young freedom, whihi from Hainaiilt* * * § s liold 
All Alva’s arms he occupied, and drained 
The torrent o’er her fields wliicli else had rolled — 

Less tiiaii his silent kinsman skilled to mould 

Lacli scheme witli caution, craft witli hine lo blend; 

Ilis brow less thoughtful, and his sniih^ less cold. 

In him the nn'aui st soldier mourned a fiiend, 

When on Nimeguen’a heatli he found Ids unrcconled end. 

The Boyzots twain,;) a deatli-united pair — 

Once Known for rescued Leyden’s high renown, 


• Louis Ucquesens dc Zuniga, Alva’s successor in rlu? vice.goverrinieiit ol‘ the Nc- 
thei'Jaiid.s. 

f Adolphu.s, younger hrotlsvr of the House of N:is*j.vu. He fell in the hsittlc (f 
Win^choteii iu Frizeland, llio lir.^t action of cou'^equcnco which took place in the war 
of independence. Ilis brotlitr T.^uiis coinmnnded the insurgents, and Count !>’ Arcni- 
btrg the forces of Spai-’. 'J'ljo latter was killed, ni.d was iiiteired with hi-^ yoiirg 
antagonist, Adolph, in tJie neighbouring convent of IJciliger ►See. i)’Ari iiiherg was 
a nobleman of much merit, and his Joss was rcgretttd by friends and foe.s. 'flic atVair 
of Winschoten vvasuu cc/iav(}oiin'e oi little consiqucncc, further than as an auspicious 
commencement of the I'ontcist. Tne Spaniards obtained soon a'terwards sanguinary 
revenge in the battle of Jtmmingtii, where I.ouis was totally defeated by Alva. 

\ Louis, second only to his brother in his achievements for the cause of liberty, 
liy the suipri.®c of i\Ion'», in Lj72, he diverted Alva from marching upon Ilollam), 
which country, encouraged by tlie casual .successes of the Water Gueiises, liad just 
thrown o/f the yoke, and must have fallen an easy \ictim. lie endured a long siege, 
and obtained a brilliant capilulatioii, and before JMnns had surrendered, lloHuud was 
in a stale of organized resistance not to be suppressed by force of arms. No single 
exploit contributed so palpably to the great final result of tlie war ns tliis apparently 
rash but well-plunned enterprise ot Louis. lie fell in 1574*, at the battle of IMook, 
near NMmeguen, togellier witli his brotlier lltniy, and Duke C’hiistopher of the 
Palatinate. TJio manner of their deaths was never ascertained, and tiieir bodies 
were never recognised. 

§ The Boyzots, Chailcs and liOuis. The latter was iJlustrious for the princquil 
of the naval victories, by which, early in the contest, the .supiemacy of the northciii 
.seas was WTCsttd from Spairi. He also conducted tlie ir.emoiublc enterprise for 
raising the siege of Leyden, wJiich was effected by inuiiduting the surrounding 
countiy. His brother was less distinguished in the field, but was much einplo)ed 
in diplomatic affairs of moment by Orange. 'J'licy both fell in battle, nearly at the 
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Gained when upon the leagumng Spaniards’ lair 
Heaven loosed its storms, and poured its waters down. 

And the j)ale inmates of that hungered town, 

Girt with the rural wreath his victor brow, 

Who bade the barrier-bursting waters drown 
The Spaniards’ lines, and urged his saviour prow 
Where cattle late had grazed, and peasants drove the plough. 

1'hero eager Treslong^ stands, the first who launched 
His (‘ouiitry’s eradh^d freedom on the tide, 

And with the pleasant balm of venganee staunehed 
Her gaping wounds, when Alva’s kinsman cried f 
In vain for mercy. While the tyrant’s pride, 

Humbled by those lie scoffed at in Ids hour 
Of brief suecess, saw the Sea-hcpnai ride 
The enfranchised J\leuse, and the black standard lonr, 

The patriot pirate’s Hag, from comjiiered Flushing’s lower. 

These were the men, unsliaketi to the last, 

No danger daunted, no defiant could cpiell ; 

’J'liey spent no fruitless sorrow for tlie past, 

’J'iiongh Leyden trembled, and though Haarhnn fidl. 

They bade the lisping voice of freedom swidi, 

Till with recover’d strength she learu’d to lling 
Kaek on its savage source the murderer’s yell 
O’er Jvgrnont raised, until their bigot King 
Shook in Segovia’s sliades to hear its echoes ring. 

’riion, y{\ despair not, whom the artillery’s wrath 
Has spared for lields perchance to come. Voiir sires 
With their approving smile pursue your path. 

Leave tlieii, without a sigh, tlie nliive wdio hires 
’I’he sword he eonld nut wield, to qneneh liie lires 
He dared not light, with trembling step to thread 
'riie ina/e of ruin, ’mid tin* fur.eral pvres 
Of your brave comrades. Reckless let him tread,— 

Such I'oiKpieror’s stej) as his cannot molest the d(‘ad, 


sam.'! time, in 1.j7j, anil in the same scene of aciioii, the province of 7* ’ ilaiMt. ('Iniiles 
was killed in opposing; ihc Spanidi iinwrion ol’ the isle of Schoii’.u ii. Lonis vmis 
drowned in an entn prise for the relief ot /icrickzec, besieged by the Spaniard-’’. 

* John of IJIois, named Ticsloiig, author nud prime ager.t in the capture of tlie 
Ih'ill, in by the Water Om-UKts, This exploit origiimteil rather in the accidetit 
of weather, which had driven the Gneuscs, banished from the poitsof Knghmd by 
Klizabetb, into the nioiilli of the ]Meuze. than in any pie\ions dcMgn of the free- 
booters, It was the f’ignal for insurrection in Holland, wliich, ^irlce the repeated 
failures of Oiunge in the field, had remained in complete rubjectioM to Spain. 

f Paeiotto mentioned above. He was employed at. Fliisbing, in the con.st ruction 
of a citadel siiniiar to that elected at Antwerp, and, miiving at tin? moment when 
the city, following llic example of the IJril), had ju'^r surre ride red to the insurgents 
under Treslong, lie was taken prisoner, and led to instant exeeulion. He played 
hard for mercy, or, at least, for a less ignominious dcatli lliun that of the gallows, but 
a brother of his captor had fallen on the scaffold by Alva’.^ older, and it was known 
that Paeiotto was the favourite, if not the near relation, ol the tyiant. He was 
hanged. 
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Song of the Watfv Oueuse. 
^ON(^ or THE WATER <iUET;SE.* 
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The beggars’ band that walks the land 
May roam the dale and lea, 

But freer still from man’s command 
Are those that walk the sea. 

The landsman sues ; but to refuse 
He leaves the rich man free. 

But iiorie.deny the Water (iucuse— 

The Beggar of the Sea ! 

Nor corn, nor grain, has he the pain 
To purchase or to till. 

And Spanish churls their wines must drain 
The Beggar’s flask to fill. 

His robes'are roll’d with many a fold 
Of canvass white and fine ; 

His wallet is the good ship’s hold, 

His staff the mast of pine. 

By land the bravo, foul fortune’s slave. 

May meet, by her decree, 

TJie lieadsman’s stroke, the traitor’s grave 
Beneath the gallows-tree ; 

But ne’er to kneel befoie that steel 
Shall be the Gueuse’s lot, 

Or writhing in mid air to feel 
The suffocating knot. 

If foes prevail, not ours to quail 
Or sue for grace to Spain ; 

Our ensign to the mast we nail 
And lire the powder-train. 

Nor ours to rest in earth unblest 
Or rot beneath the turf, 

Old Ocean takes us to his breast, 

And wraps us in his surf. 

And now to trowl one lusty bowl 
Before we mount the wave. 

Here’s rest to gallant Egmont’s f soul, 

Health to the living brave ! 

While conquest’s fame gilds Nassau’s name,— 
That leader of the free, — 

No chain can bind, no threat can tame, 

The Beggar of the sea ! 


^ When the Dutch first revolted ognitist the yoke of Spain, the ronrtiers at Brus- 
sels called them, in contempt, “ Des Ciueiix” — 'hajtjom. These insiii gents, like the 
JRou7}(ihcft(I$ in England, and Sa?tscufolles in France, accepted the nickname as a title 
of honour ; the maritime insurgents called themselves Lrs (ihcvA' de Sed.bu'yurs ! 
^ t On a teinpoiHi y snecesv of the Spaniards, the Pi iiice of Orange and the cVniiit of 
Egmont, the patritA leaders, deliateif what they personal! v should do. Tin* rrince 
who had no faith in Spnni^h mercy, -^dved to emigi.ate *■ Fnm,.„t rc^olMd to stay. 
On parting, fhetVunt said, “ AdiCi Prince HihR uirv/^ Nassau rejoined, Adlv 
ComU sans U'ter Tlio JVince .iud«. riuhtlx Egmont was hrongiil to the Mock ' 
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ON poor’s laws, and their introduction into IRELAND. 


The highest civilisation of the 
world is produced by labour in- 
structed by knowledge. We take 
the word from the great applications 
of human strength and skill to fa- 
shion or bring into service the gross 
substances of material nature. But 
we must extend its acceptation to 
comprehend all exertion of the 
powers of action with which we are 
endowed. If it is labour to till, and to 
build, the work of the artist who 
produces on the canvass, or from tlie 
niarl)le, the delicate forms of beauty, 
is labour also. And not this only, 
of which the products are material- 
ly embodied and visible, but the pa- 
tient and silent meditation of the jdiilo- 
sopher,andtlic legislator, the thought 
which discovers the laws that govern 
the operations of nature, or imagines 
those necessary to rule the actions 
of iiHui, must bear the same deno- 
mination. These are all exertions 
of the personal powers of the human 
being, directed to an end : an end 
suggested by hia wants and desires, 
whether those wants be of his bodily 
frame, connected with its preserva- 
tion, of the frame of the social body, 
connected with the same object — 
tln)se desires of the senses satisfied 
wdth material products, or of the in- 
tellectual faculties, craving for an- 
gels’ food.” 

Whether then we look to the high- 
est or lowest condition of human life, 
wc know of no other fund from wliich 
its necessaries and conveniences are 
derived but labour. In the one case 
the labour itself is painfully visible, 
and obtruded upon our eyes, in the 
same unvarying severity j while the 
products, at once scanty and perish- 
able, are scarcely apparent to the 
visitors who chance to touch on those 
remote coasts, and who leave them 
almost in ignorance of the means by 
which the nation prolongs its mise- 
rable existence. In the other, the la- 
bour is often invisible, or when not 
so, appears under such modifications 
and transformations of an endless 
and multifarious machinery, that we 
think not of the toil of the human 
labourers, but of the wonderful com- 
mand which they have gained for 
their own purposes over the proces- 


ses of nature, while on all sides arise 
stupendous and enduring works Avith 
which we have been always so la- 
miliar, that they setun to us almost 
self-created in their magnificence. 
The spirit of labour, keen and sleep- 
less, is at work day and night, and 
human beings here, too, are toiling 
perhaps but for scanty ])read. Here, 
too, amid all this splendid outward 
shew, there is care, fear, anxiety, hun- 
ger, thirst, and disease, hastening on 
to death under the htsat of forge or 
I'uniaco, more fatal than th<‘ sun- 
stroke or the blast of the d(?sert, f{)r 
it is still from that same great fund, 
Labour, that eoiigregate.d myriads are 
seeking to derive the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, — iiec(*ssari(»s 
and conveniences the same in kind 
still as to the dwellers on those in- 
hospitable shores, for it is still the 
same great animal appetites which 
desire them, hut along with those 
appetites are now rioting or raging a 
whole host of passions to tliat other 
condition wholly nnknown,lhat have 
pressed into iludr service all the 
powers of intelh'ct, and that bound- 
less by their very being, shall never 
be at rest while imagination can 
dream of new luxuries, or genius 
devise neiv schemes by Avhich tliose 
luxuries may be prodigally pouied 
into the insatiate bosom of beings, 
who, in the pride of the arts aiid 
sciences by which they have sul)- 
jeeted the kingdoms of nature to their 
dominion, would fain believe them- 
selves to be little less than gods upon 
this earth ! , 

In this complicated and various 
scene of things, we are led to oncpiire 
into the principle of that extraordi- 
nary power which we find to have 
been developed. We find in society 
thus completed in its constitution, 
an intricacy of structure which it is 
hardly possible for us to follow out 
—a mighty whole, harmoni(»usly a<I- 
justed, of innumerable dissimilar 
arts. Wlmt is the principle tliat 
inds together in useful and perfect 
union these dissimilar parts It is 
the same which lias imparted to labour, 
once rude and feeble, its marvellous 
matured powers ; tJie separation of 
the Cerent works of socieiy from 
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one another, the resolution of every 
work into the manifold distinct pro- 
cesses of which it is the agj're^ate, 
and the distribution to the diil’ereiit 
members of the society of these se- 
veral works, or of these dissevered 
portions of its complex works, thus 
to each allotting his jieculiar oliice; 
but under such a law of universal 
mutual interchange, that the part ta- 
ken by each is for the benefit of all, 
and tJie separate but not independent 
task wJiicli lie discharges, becomes 
liis concurrent contribution to the 
common undertaking for the com- 
mon good. 

It is into the heart of this system 
that we must look, before*, we can be 
qualified to understand what legisla- 
tive wisdom and humanity may bo 
able to do for the well-being of the 
vast multitudes of our brethren by 
whose labour it is kept in life. Its 
pulsations must be frequently felt 
and counted — but tliat is not cnougli ; 
medical, which in this case is moral, 
science, must study tlie causes of 
health and disease ; and the anti- 
dotes and remedies whicli are thus 
discovered, it is tlie duty of tiie state 
to a|)])ly. True that there is danger 
of adopting the advice of (juacks 
protending to be physicians; but so 
is there at every bedside in hall or 
liovcl. 

In coiitenipliiting such a vast and 
complicated systmn as that by v\ hicli 
the wealth of this country has been 
created and is uplield, intellect and 
imagination are alike impressed by 
tlie "grandeur of tlie spectacle, and 
elated liy tlie idea of a self- working 
mighty maciiiiie. It is beautiful — it 
is noble — wheel within wlieel sire all 
instinct with spirit — and by attempt- 
ing to interfere in any way with its 
operations, it is said you will but 
disorder or impede their natural and 
inevitable play, whieli depends on 
principles beyond your control, and 
rejoic.es in ])erfect freedom. Let it 
alone. Should evils sometimes shew 
themselves so as to afflict your eyes, 
they will soon cure themselves; and 
after a period of sufleriug, wliich by 
striving to sliorteii, legislation will 
be sure to prolong, all will be vv'ell 
again, and transient miseries for- 
gotten by the waking worky- day- 
world, like a succession of idle and 
ugly dreams. 

Ml this i($ very fine talking— but 
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we do not find that it lias made mucli 
periimneut impression on the public 
mind in any Christian land. An en- 
lightened humanity regards sucli 
doctrine at best with 8us[)icion — and 
places more faith in the Kimi)le dic- 
tates of the moral sense and religion, 
than in the elaborate deductions of 
a science of which the very elements 
are yet unascertained, and are setn 
iloating about in a chaos of incon- 
sistences, contradictions, and re])ul- 
sious, to the doubt and dismay even 
of its most erudite doctors, who are 
now, to the sore discredit of philo- 
sophy, bulTeting eacli oilier, afu*!* 
the fashion of a (piarrel among the 
inmates of a blind asylum. 

Of this science one of the most into- 
lerant and intolerable dogmas is— or 
was — that there must, on no account, 
be any Legal 1 ho vision for the l^oor, 
'Fo doubt or deny that dogma, was 
by the self-dubbed doctors lielil suf- 
ficient proof that you wen? a fool, 
'J'Jiey did not iriim*.e tin* matter — 
fool was the word — and they hinted 
becllani. Poor’s laws inevitably h’d 
— they said — to all kinds of inipro- 
videiice and profligacy — to the de- 
struction of capital, and of produc- 
tive labour — and to a frightful in- 
crease of ])auper population, that 
would in no long time, like a plague of 
locusts, devour up the land. A (hmi- 
niittee of the JNational Assi-mbly, 
appointed^ to enquin*. into tins state 
of the poor of I 'rance, described ih(‘ 
poor’s, laws as ha Vtaie poUlitjvc la 
jdtts dfoorunte <lc I Aradvtrrrr ; aiul 
Knglibhineii in thousands re-eclioed 
the calumny of that odious oracle, 
wliile JCnglaiid by the miglit of her 
war-sinews was heroically and suc- 
cessfully fighting against France in 
the cause ot Freedom. That loalli- 
some lie w^as told in italics in almost 
every treatise on Political Economy 
—and sworn to be the truth. The 
eye was forced to look at it in Mal- 
tliuH — llicardo made it his owm by 
adoption — and M‘Culloch, of course, 
transferred it to Ids pages, and sa- 
vagely thrust it down your throat. 
The pack followed their leaders in 
full cry — far from tuneable ; and 
cross-bred cur and mangy mongrel 
w^ere all rabidly running down the 
Poor. 

But here at least there lias been a 
reaction. For the last two or three 
seasons the subscription-pack lias 
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boon away — tlie lio*ad 

Isiiiiisiujiii is dead — ho wlio wasnoxt 
ill rank seems to have retired IVoiii 
the lieltl in chao rin or rheumatism — 
and one of the noisiest whippcrs-iii 
has turned Ins spavined Inick out to 
grass, and got mouuted on a new 
Jiobby for a diifennit pursuit by the 
Ciovernor of the Ibink of Englamk 
lii iiis examination before the 
Select Ooniinittec? of ISOO, on the 
state of the poor in Ireland, IMr Fd*- 
(hillocli sai(l that “ he was irudined 
to modify tJie ojiinion he Jiad given 
before the Irish ( Vnniiiittee in 
iliat lie. had then te\]>ress(Ml himself as 
liostilii to the introduction of jioor’s 
laws into Ireland, siij)posing that it 
would be impossible so to manage 
lliem huL that tln'y would be perni- 
cious ; hut tliat farther rellectioii 
upon their operation in JCngland, as 
far as he had been able to ascertain 
it from studying tlieir history, had 
eonviuced him that that opinion was 
not well fou tided, jTnd that poor’s laws 
may he administered so as to he 
made productive of good rather than 
of evil.” ;'dr Jtico seems not to have 
J^di^^hed this change of oiiiniou in 
IVter, ami tries somewhat sjiitefully 
to puzzle him on Ids para<lox about 
absenteeism; but he is no match in 
his Limerick gloves, for the stal- 
wart Clallowcgian. In the first part 
of iMr r\l‘(hiHoch’s very sensible 
evidence, he freely makes an admis- 
sion of the most extraordinary igno- 
rance up to line IfVJ.j, that ever be- 
clouded the understanding of a man 
of common information, on Uie most 
jmj)ortiint subject within the range 
of his own science. Yet, in that 
utter darkness of that long night, 
Jiad lie been preaching to the people 
of England agaiiibt the poor's law, as 
if its opmation had Iain before him 
in a blaze of light, lie had not, all 
that while, studied those “ contem- 
porary writers of authority, who liad 
the best means of forming an accu- 
rate estimate as to the operation of 
the poor’s laws in England, in which 
they state that those laws have 
tended to decrease the numher ofcot’~ 
tagesf to lessen the, amount of popular 
tioriy and to raise the rate o f wages." 
He tlien refers the Committee to ex- 
tracts from tilts Britannia Langiiens^ 
published inl(ivS0,from^lcock’8 Ob- 
servations on the poor’s laws, 1 7o*2, 
a pamphlet, quoted, as all the world 
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knows, by Dr Barns, in Iiis History 
of the poor’s laws — from that his- 
tory — from Young’s Farmer Let- 
ters — from Ilia Political Arithmeru‘, 
— from Mr Orave’s speech in the 
House of (’ommons, ll^tli April, 
1773— and from Brown’s Agricultu- 
ral Survey of the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire*, All tlit'se authori- 

ties were patent to all men ; yet, had 
tln^ P^of(•^so^ of Political Economy 
in tlie I'liiversity of liOndon re- 
mained in igniorance of them all up 
to the year is2.a! Nor had he the 
candour to tell the (aiinmittee, that 
betwetm th<^ and I83t) (and 

long btdbre it) one and all t)f tliose 
authorities had been brought for- 
ward, and insisted on with great abi- 
lity, by many writers in our best pe- 
riodical works, rtniews, magazines, 
newspapers, ami innumerable pam- 
phlets. 

hor many years jiast, we, ourselves, 
in concert wifJi ofluu* ahh*r writers, 
have, oil tliose autliorities, tind by 
reasotdngs that needed not their sup- 
port, defend«*d the priririples of the 
h'nglisli poor’s Jaws; and Mr M‘Chil- 
loeh, ill the second edition of his lk»- 
litical Economy, ( I8'j0,) makes use 
of all the argunienis (see es[»(‘eially 
our December Numher lor 1828) we 
liave repeati'dly enqiloyial, with an 
air of the most ludicioiis pom])()sity, 
as if he were ]>romu]galiiig some 
novel truths that had e^^caped all 
other Ojitics but his own, and were 
Hashed, for the liint time, by his 
genius for discovery, upon a stailled 
world. 

The views we Jiave so long and so 
earnestly ad\ ocated, were j>h»in to all 
cajiacities, not blinded or distorted 
by that obstinate and darkliiig wil- 
fulness which is generated by addic- 
tion to some nairow and exidusive 
lU'ced. Who, unless he shuts his eyes 
and his ears, can hinder Idmself from 
seeing that, in a country like Itngland, 
great numbers of labourers must be 
often out of employment V Who 
knows not that our manufacturing la- 
bour depends in a great degree for 
employment on foreign markets, in 
wliich the demand is for ever fluctu- 
ating V Wlio knows not that, in every 
manufacture, there is a tendency to 
outrun consumption ? Tlune cannot, 
according to Say, he a universal 
glut. Bo it so; but particular gluts 
do the business ; and thousands and 
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tens of thousands are ever and anon 
thrown out of bread. And who does 
not know that it is impossible to 
foresee such changes and reversals, 
whicli often happen all of a sud- 
den, as if ill very spile of the moat 
eonfldeut and c.oiitrary predictions ? 
Wlio does not Know, that to say that 
workiiK'n thus Hung out of one em- 
ployment may lind it in another, is 
contrary to the universally admitted 
priijciple.s of the division of labour, 
and of the distribution of capital ? 
(/ould the many thousands of silk- 
weavfns and throwsters, who, in 
J wore reduced to destitution, 

iind support to life by change of 
place or of employment ? Or the 
many hundreds of thousands of ma- 
nubictuving labourers in who 

lookedlike ghosts from thograve? Mr 
M‘(hilloch might — must have known 
all this— long before the 18.‘i(); yet 
tlieii it was that f«ir the lirst time he 
said, In tlie first place it may be ob- 
si'rved that, owing to (‘hanges of fa- 
shion, to the miscalculation of produ- 
cers and mercliants, those engaged in 
inaimfacturing (unployments are ne- 
cessarily exposed to many vicissi- 
tu<h»s; and wlien their imiriber is so 
very great, as in this cotintry, it is 
f/uHe css( ntial that a resource should 
be providcid for tludr support in pe- 
riods of adversity.” 

Now, whatever may be the eflects 
of ])oor’s laws, good or bad, here arc 
multitudes of honest and hard-work- 
ing men, witli tlieir wives and child- 
ren, during seasons of frequent re- 
currence, inevitably deprived of the 
means of life by the operation of 
causes inherent in the system of in- 
tm'iiational trade. The poor’s laws 
have nothing to do with the produc- 
tion of such misery; but tliey have 
every thing to do with its relief, 
ilow else can such poor be saved 
from starvation f You dare not say 
that they should support themselves 
oil their savings — and at the same 
time call yourself a Christian. Will 
you tiu'ii — and others like you— and 
we grant that you are an average 
human being of the economical class 
—come forward instantly to provide 
them with sustentation ? No. It is 
pleasantor to employ your pen than 
your purse. Yet you, and others 
such as you, will subscribe — and your 
subscriptions will be of use — of much 
use—* after time spent in setting them 


agoing, time spent in collecting them, 
time spent in settling how they are 
to be distributed, and time spent in 
giving the relief. During all the time 
made up of these times, multitudes 
are suiTering the pangs of hunger, and 
all the moral evils — worse than phy- 
sical — incident to such indigence 
angrily agape for the stinted, and un- 
certain, and tardy alms. And in what 
spirit are they given Too often 
sullenly — grudgingly — complaining- 
ly; and sometimes the supplies, if 
not exhausted, arc stopt at the very 
point perhaps of salvation; and clia- 
rity itself cheated out of its blessing 
and its reward. 

Is this the best and wisest way to 
preserve the national character from 
degradation under the pressure of 
deep distress? What is tliis but beg- 
gary V But relief given to such suf- 
ferers by the law of the land is not 
alms. \Ve shall not say a sylUible 
here about riglit. It is the law — and 
that is enough, uiTder sucJi circum- 
stances surely, to justify the giving 
and the taking — and to render, too, 
both effectual for the end which is 
righteous as the means, and acknow- 
ledged to be so by all true l^iglish 
hearts. 

Mr Barton is a man of tliat cha- 
racter — and ill his Enquiry into the 
( 3au se s o f th e 1 )epr e c i at i on of A gr i c u U 
tuval Labour, e\])resses sentiments 
wliicli never can be obsolete in a 
Christian land. 

“ It is to be remembered,” says 
Ml* Barton, “that even those who 
most strong!}'- assert the impolicy 
and injurioiis tendency of our poor’s 
laws, admit that causes wliolly un- 
connected with these laws do, at 
times, dep’*e88 the condition of the 
labourer. Poor families are often 
thrown into a state of severe neces- 
sity by long-continued illness or un- 
avoidable misfortunes, from which 
it would be impossible for them to 
return to the enjoyment of decent 
competence, if not supported by ex- 
traneous means. It is well known, 
too, that a general rise in the price 
of commodities is seldom immedi- 
ately followed by a rise in the wages 
of country labour. In the meantime, 
great suffering must be endured by 
the whole class of peasantry, if no 
legislative provision existed for their 
relief ; and when such a rise of prices 
goes on gradually increasing for a 
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senes of years, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the suffering resulting from it 
must be proportionally prolonged. 
The question at issue is simply this: 
whether tliat suffering be calculated 
to cherish habits of sober and self- 
denying prudence, or to generate a 
spirit of careless desperation ‘r 

‘‘ During these periods of evtra- 
ordinary privation, the labourer, if 
not effectually relieved, would im- 
}uu eeptil)ly lose that taste for order, 
decency, and cleanliness, which hacl 
be<*n gradually formed and accumu- 
lated, ill better times, by the inson- 
Hil)h‘ operatAoii of habit and exainph*. 
And no strength of argnmeut, no 
force of auliiority, could again instil 
into llie minds of a new generation, 
growing up under more prosperous 
circumstances, the sentiments and 
tastes thus blighted and dostroyc<l by 
tlie cold breath of penury, Kvery re- 
tnrii of temporary distress would, 
liicrerorc, \iiiale l!if3 feelings ainl 
lower sensibilities of the laliour- 
ijig classes, 'rin; little progress of 
improvement inadt* in liappicr tiines 
would he lost and I'orgoiten. It’ \Vi* 
war<l oil a few of the bitterest blasts 
of cidamiiy, (be sacr(‘d ilame may lie 
kepi alivt; till tin' tempesst be past ; 
but if once (*\iingtiis]ied, bow bard is 
tl. i task' of lekindling it in minds 
long Innrt'd U) dcgradaiioji and 
wretchedness !’^ 

Wti srdd, a little way back, that no 
man calling himself a ClirisiicHi could 
dare, t\) artirm, that all iiersons be- 
longing to the laViouring classes in 
i^nglaml, were in dirty bound to lay 
by, out of tlieir wages, in good or 
inoderati*, times, enough to support 
tlnnr families in all vicissitudes, 
v.dthout assistance from the State, 
IVti* Sadler illustrates, with his usual 
e!oqnenc(»,tln? gross in justice of such 
a demand on the Avoiking classes, 
and its grubs folly too— seeing the 
conseqnen(!(?s that would inevitably 
eiisiu» from sucli doctrine being car- 
ried into pra(*lice. 'Ihc wages of la- 
bour have a constant tendency to ac- 
commodate themselves to the actual 
average c:rpenses of those rendering 
it. TIjerefore, the proposal to the work- 
ing classes that they should dimi- 
nish their daily expenditure in order 
to save money, would only have the 
effect, if attended to universally, of di- 
minishing the remuneration of their 
labour precisely in the same pro- 


])ortion as they had diminished their 
comforts— the fact being, that no- 
tiling but the spur of necessity oc- 
casions the . bulk of mankind to 
labour at all, and they only labour 
up to their necessity. Nothing, 
therefore, he truly says, can be less 
pbilosophicnl than tlie idea of ma- 
king the whole of the labouring 
classes hoarders of money ; merito- 
rious instances of it do occur, it 
is true ; but they exist only as ex- 
cc[>tious ; and to render them gene- 
ral, were it possible, woidd obvious- 
ly defeat the intended purpose, and 
<l(‘range the whole social system. 
Take the iunnbt*rs of the class in 
question as low as you can, and make 
tlie. diminution in their daily expen- 
diture as little as is consistent with 
the plan ])roposed, and it will be in- 
stantly seen, that if this dihinterested 
i ccoinmendaiion could be carried in- 
to eifcct, a idngle year would throw 
miilions out of em]>loymeJit, and 
coii«e(|!ieMtly out of bread, and irre- 
Irievahly min the* finances of the 
coiailiy. 

IVIr Sadler deals well with the au- 
dacious doctrine of the hard-lieart- 
ed, that the poor should be coinpel- 
b‘(I so to lay u[) against a time of 
sickness or distress, or loss of em- 
ployment, or, lastly, old age, as not 
tolmrdcu llio public; or that they 
should otherwise be left to tbo»r 
fate. It is ind(*ed sbockiiig to tmme 
liow people, sitting in easy-ebairs at 
blazing fin*.sides, and tables covv"' \ 
with wine and walnuts, will belch 
out opinions on llie duties of the 
poor. Smeciirists — pensioners — 
sleeping partners in Avealthy fum- 
ciu ijs — fat and lu-arJy fatuous eJder 
sons Avho have been providentially 
horn to breeclies Avhich they never 
i-ould have bought— are all— so they 
d ream — 1 1 n c,um prom i sing op ponen ts 
of poor’s hiAvs. Hiitliow standsit with 
lh(5 upper elasses — ay, Avith the 
ricli ? Are tlierc no poor’s laws for the 
opulent y “Do any of the political 
economists,” asks Mr Sadler, “ who 
make it to the poor, address it to^ the 
otlier and liigher orders of society, 
Avhere its adoption Avoiild be far more 
reasonable, practicable, and just? 
Have any of the political economists, 
who liave uttered sucJi vehement 
things against poverty in this particu- 
lar, held forth that the Ministers, iihe 
Chancellors, the Judges, and all other 
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«m*vautsoftlio (3rowu; — tliat all pub- 
lic officerft, civil, military, or navah— 
that all Bishops and ministers of tlic 
Church, of all orders and degrees; 

1 say, have tlioy proposed, whoa the 
healtlt of these fails, or they have 
advanced far in years, so as to be no 
longer fully capable of performing 
the' duties of their sevcr/ll callings, 
that tlicy bhouhl at once resign them, 
and give up their emoluments with- 
out any (M|ui valent, half-pay, pension, 
superannuate<l allowance, or con- 
si(h‘ratioTi whatsoever y Yet most 
of these have private fortunes, 
many of them ample ones ; while the 
bounty of the country, in the mean- 
time, enables them to put the saving 
plan into execution, without, in 
many instances, sacrificing an iota 
of their personal comforts. But, no : 
it is held (piite proper that many of 
tliosc should be continued in tlie en- 
joyment of their entire incomes till 
death, and that, under one denomi- 
nation or another, nearly all the rest 
should have retiring allowances, 
ainounliiig, on tlie whole, few as 
Iheir iiumb(M-s comparatively are, to 
millions. J)a prcctori ; da dc'nidc 
trilnaiOy as of old; but that the 
wretched should receive anything, — 
that the poor worn-out hind, who 
has hati tln^ misfortune to burvive 
his btrength, should have a inorselof 
the produce of those fields wliicii 
h » has tilled for half a century, —or 
that the cripple who lias been maim- 
#'d in some of the boasted manufac- 
tories of the country, should be al- 
lowed a few daily pence Jit the pub- 
lic cost; — this is the grievance, ac- 
cording to our political economists !*’ 
We liave been speaking hitherto 
cliiefly of a legal provision for the 
poor— not impotent — but thrown 
out of employment — and Ave, have 
but touched, as it were, on argn- 
ineiits that of themselves leap up ir- 
resistibly to establish the sacred and 
saving power of such institution, at 
once merciful and just. We have 
said little, except by necessary im- 
plication, of the impotent poor; and, 
in trutli, AAdieii the whole subject is 
rightly viewed, there is po such 
difitiuction. For it has been well 
said by Mr Janies Butler Bryau, we 
believe, and after him by Mr Poulett 
Scropts that forty-eight hours of 
want may reduce the strongest la- 
bourer in the ))rime of life to the 
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condition of a bed-ridden pauper. 
Many thousand able-bodied' men, 
willing to Avork, may thus, in a short 
time, become feeble Avretches, un- 
able to AvithdraAv the point of a pick- 
axe from the tenacious clay, or to 
drive it into the hard gravel. But 
adopting the ordinary distinction, 
what say you to depriving or Avith- 
bolding from the sick, lame, blind, 
palsied, aged pauper, all assistance 
but what voluntary charity shall af- 
ford? Certainly these are the very 
persons Avhoin voluntary contribu- 
tions Avill most relieve ; and there- 
fore, for them a corapuUory pr(jvi- 
sion (as it is called) must, to all avJio 
are for abolishing it, be Avorst of all, 
because most opposed to the natu- 
ral operation of the best sentiments 
of the human lieart. But here Ave 
meet, as might have been expected, 
Avilh the strangest inconsistencies 
and contradictions in tlie creed of 
charity. Many who Avill not that the 
laAA' should afl’ord any relief to people 
dying of hunger from being thrown 
out of employment, are afraid to ex- 
clude from its protecting care the 
cripple and the blind ; and they ap- 
prove of that Christian clause in the 
4:> of Elizabetli, Avliicb says, they and 
others in circumstances o(|ually ca- 
Inniitons shall not be sulVered to 
])tTi8h. Others are for excluding 
even such helpless beings from the 
protection of a poor’s law, but they 
are Avell-disposed towards charitable 
iiibtitutions, such as infirmaries, dis- 
peiisari4‘s, and asylums. TJiere is an 
essential distinetion, they say, be- 
tAA'een Avant and disease, and the in- 
stitutions to relieve them ; but they 
have wofully failed in establishing it, 
J.r(»gal and compulsory provisions 
for the relief of want, they argue, 
multiply their objects— those for the 
relief of discas(3 diminish theirs ; 
taking for granted the vjgry point in 
dispute ! But grant even that it Averc 
BO, Avould that bts a good Christian 
reason against relieving Avant ? Here 
are fifty men, AA'omen, and children, 
dying of Awant. Tliey are saved from 
starvation, and ten more are thereby 
brought on the poor’s list, Avlio other- 
Avise might or might not have been’ 
able to support themselves? Must 
AA'e, because that may happen, or 
docs liappen, sufler the fifty to shift 
for themselves, to suffer all tlie 
miseries of indigence— because, if 
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we do relieve them, the fifty may 
become sixty, and we shall have to 
assist them all? Weak and worth- 
less persons there always will be to 
apply for relief from all charities, 
public and private, voluntary or 
compulsory; such is huinan nature; 
but the evil must be put up with, and 
guarded against to the best of our 
power and prudence ; we must not 
be deterred from doing our duty to 
the honest indigent from fear— even 
if well-grounded — of too often being 
thereby brought under the necessity 
of comprehending along with them 
not a few of the vile and base. 
People will not break their legs, or 
put out their eyes to get into an in- 
firmary, therefore buiUl infirmaries ; 
but j)eople will sometimes be lazy 
and j)rotligate, trusting to a poor’s 
law, therefore let there, lie no poor’s 
laws ! And that passes for sound logic 
with men of science! for sound 
charity with the humane ! 

Mr Scrope expresses hims(df very 
strongly, on this point, against the 
Political Economists. “ Tli(?y would 
refuse,** fie says, augfit to the 
poor which can for an instant of time 
stand between them and that utter 
destitution which is expected to 
teach them to keep their numbers 
whliin tlie demand for tlieir labour, 
and which, at all eventfs, would kill 
them off down to the desirable limit. 
Alms-bousps, lying-in-liosj)itals, dis- 
])erisarie.s, private charity, are all to 
this sect Cijual objects of dislike.” 

“ But tlieir abhorrence is reserved 
for a poor’s law, for any law which 
should secure a home, employment, 
and security from absolute starvation 
to the well-disposed natives of this 
wealthy land. Even in England it is 
to them intolerable. ‘ Aboiisli it,’ 
they say, *and all will be well. Let 
there be no resource for the sick, 
the maimed, llie aged, the orphan, 
and the destitute, but mendicancy. Do 
not, bowc‘ver, think of relieving inen- 
dicauts ! For by giving to one beggar 
you make two. l4et the poor main- 
tain the poor as long as they can ; 
and when their last crust has been 
shared amongst them, bit all starve 
together. This will teach them nut 
to marry, witit the rich want more str^ 
vants* ” 

This, at first sight, seems rather an 
overstatement. But, if it be so, it is 
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because of the contradictions and in- 
consistencies that are heard clashing 
in the creed of the political econo- 
mists. Undoubtedly Mr MaltUus did 
once hold such opinions — whatever 
lie may do now -as arc here subjec- 
ted to these indignant strictures ; and 
so did Mr McCulloch — very nearly so 
— though he has had the good sense 
and feeling to abjure them ; and 
sorry are we to be forced to beii(*vo 
that they are the opinions of Miss 
Martineau — a lady whom, in spite of 
such aherrations, we regard with 
admiration and respect. Alms-hoii- 
sos, lying-in-hospitals, dispensaries, 
and privaU* charity, are not cnpial ob- 
jects of dislike to all the sect ; but 
t\wy Oft f/ht to be, for it is impossiblts 
to defend them on any principles not 
impugned (Mpially by all the sect in 
their discusKioii of the (piestion of 
Poor’s Laws. 

It has been said by the present 
Bishop of Laiidaff^ tlnni the JVinci- 
pal of Oriel College, Oxford, in his 
celebrated b'tter to Mr P(*el, that 
the fundamental ei ror of the ]ioor’s 
laws is the confusion of moral duty 
witli the task of legislation. T’hat what 
all individuals onr/hf to doy it is the 
business of the laws to mnita tlieni 
do, is a very plausible position, and 
has actually benm adopted by some 
of our abfi*st and most virtuous men. 
But nolhing in reality is more falla- 
ciousjiiothing less congruous with the 
nature of man, and with that state of 
discipline and trial which his pre- 
sent existence is clearly designed to 
be. In the first ])lace, it destroys 
the very essence, iiotoiily of bcnievo- 
lerice, but of all virtue, to make it 
compulsory ; or, to speak more pro- 
perly, it is a contradiction in terms. 
An action, to be virtuous, must be vo- 
luntary. It requires a living agent to 
give it birth. If we attempt to trans- 
plant it from our own bosoms to the 
laws, it withers and dies. The error is 
fostered by the promiscuous appli- 
cation of words to individuals and to 
the laws, which, in their proper ap- 
plication, belong to the former only. 
We talk of rnibl, of merciful, of be- 
nevolent, of humane laws. The prn- 
fesscnl object of such laws is fo do 
what mild, and merciful, and bene- 
volent men arc disposed to do. But 
oven to suppose them capable of ef- 
fecting this — yet the bunninity is lost, 
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as 80611 as'tfie act proceeds from a 
dead letter, not from the spontaneous 
impulse of the individual. And, in 
fact, this endeavour to invest the 
laws with the oflice of humanity, 
inconsistent and impracticable as it 
is, when attempted from tlie purest 
motives, does in reality often origi- 
nate from an imptufect sense of 
moral obligation, and a low degree 
of benevolence in men Hhemselves. 
AbsunI as the thought is, when ex- 
pr<»ssed in words, man would be 
virtuous, be humane, be charitable, 
by ])roxy. This, however, not only 
the divine purpose and the declared 
end of our being, but common sense 
itself, forbids. To throw oif the 
care of want, and disease, and mi- 
sery, upon the magistrate, is to con- 
vert humanity into police, and reli- 
gion into a statute-book.” 

The senliinents in this passage 
seem, in the following one, borrow- 
ed and translated by Dr (/halniers. 

Tlie error of aPoor’s Law consists 
in its assigning the same treatment to 
an indeterminate, which is proper 
only to a determinate virtue. The 
virtue of humanity ought never to 
have been legalized, but left to the 
spontaneous workings of man’s own 
willing and compassionate nature. 
Justice, with its precise boundary 
and well-defined rights, is the fit 
hubject for the enactments of the 
statute-book, ])ut nothing can be 
more hurtful and heterogeJieous than 
thus to bring the terms or the mini- 
strations of benevolence under the 
bidding of autliority * * * 'k. 

could the ministrations of relief have 
been provided by laAv and justice, 
then compassion may have been dis- 
pensed with as a superfluous part of 
the human constitution, whereas 
the very insertion of such a feeling 
or tendency within us, is proof in it- 
self, of a something separate and ad- 
ditional for it to do ; of a distinct 
province in human afiairs, within 
which this fine sensibility of the heart 
met with its appropriate objects, and 
by its right acquittal of them, ful- 
filled the design which nature had 
Sn so endowing us. But by this un- 
fortunate transmutation, — this meta- 
morphosis of a thing of love into a 
thing of law, — this invasion of vir- 
tue beyond its own proper domain 
in the field of liumanity, nature 
bai» been traversed in her arrange- 


ments, and the office of one human 
faculty has been awkwardly and 
mischievously transferred to an- 
other.” 

With all respect due to such emi- 
nent and excellent 'men, we demur to 
such reasonings as these, and venture 
to deny that there is in our moral 
nature such a distinction as this be- 
tween the virtues of Justice and Be- 
nevolence — such distinction as this 
between their respective provinces 
in the world of active duties. Grant 
that compassion — sympathy with hu- 
man suilerings and sorrows — is the 
principle whicli provides the minis- 
trations of relief. Even an instinctive 
and unreasoning sympathy in some 
measure does so ; 

“ Ilis pity gave e’er cliarity began,” 

is a line that speaks the experience of 
every bosom. But a wisely instruct- 
ed sym]»athy becomes an almost uu- 
impassioued emotion, if we may 
venture to use the word in that sense ; 
and is in truth eommon Feeling, or 
Sense, or Reason, or (!)onscieu<*,e. 
We know and feel by it that it is 
right to lighten a brother’s burden. 
Charity is not amerehumancimpulse, 
but is thoughtful, and has regard 
to many contingencies for which it 
would provide. This “ fine sensi- 
bility of the heart,” strengthened by 
strong reflection of the mind, meets 
with its “ a])propriate objects,” not ■ 
iii“ one -province of human affairs,” 
but in them all — for its spirit is “wide 
and general as the casing air.” The 
more we know of human affairs, the 
more sadly are we persuaded that 
“ its appropriate objects” are very 
numerous, too numerous to be at all 
times within roach of our individual 
hands, ev^u though they should be 
“open as day to melting charity.” 
But with most of us, engrossed as 
we arc w'ith our own cares, hands 
are not thus benignantly open — we 
too often shut them — and, to use a 
vulgar, perhaps, but strong expres- 
sion, become close-fisted. Conscious 
that “ our fine sensibility” is exceed- 
ingly liable to lose its edge and 
temper, we do what we can to pre- 
serve it unimpaired, either by top 
frequent use, or by desuetude, and 
to call in to its aid general rules and 
maxims. To succour the distressed 
it is not necessary that we should be 
under the influence of any very lively 
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compassion ; for we amacquainted we caa imagine no illustration more 
with the melancholy constitution of serious and more to the point If 
the lower world. We devise plans mutual affection between a young 
for the alleviation of sufferings over man and a young woman, in that 
which it is unwise to weep, because distinct province of human affairs, 
it is idle; and with composure and where the fine sensibility of the heart 
complacency we leave them benefi- has met with its appropriate object,** 
ceruly to effect our benignant pur- be cemented by marriage, then love 
poses by means that partake of our and law are congenial, and so may 
own prudence. We do so on many tliey be when leagued to lighten the 
occasions — and having infused the distresses Df others, by “ ministra- 
spirit of charity into our scheme, we tion of relief.** What, asks Mr Sad-* 
allow it to work. Why may not a ler, do the poor’s laws form ** but a 
poor’s law, providing for the helpless great National (’Iub,or, as our Saxon 
whose faces wo never saw, he of this Jincestors would have denominated 


gracious kind ? Our contributions 
to a public fund do not c(»ase sure- 
ly to be charitable, because our mo- 
nies are not given out of our own 
hand to tlie same poor persons whom 
otherwise we should have directly 
relieved ; nor is our warm benevo- 
lence ii(*cessarily transmuted into 
eold justice by biiing united on prin- 
ciple with thatofour brethren, and the 
sum distributed upon system to the 
poor. It seems to us a strange thing 
to say that under such a humane law 
as tliis, “ compassion may be dis- 
pensed with as a supen-nuous part of 
iJie human constitution.” l^’or out of 
that very compassion has arisen the 
law, and to that very compassion 
that law makes a perpetual hut not 
importunate a])peal, lu that fund the 
charities of the nation are consolida- 
ted — and the hearts of the humane 
arc at rest. The law was not im- 
posed upon the people — they, through 
the wisdom of their wisest, sought it 
for themselves — nor, when left to 
their own feelings and their own 
judgments, Inivo the people ever been 
impatient of the burden. Charities 
there will always be left entirely free 
to all men — but they will not be 
neglected because they are compara- 
tively few. Should tliey sometimes 
be neglected, there is a great comfort 
in the knowledge that provision has 
been made for millions ; and with the 
law it is rare indeed that any wretch 
sinks down in inanition and dies.* ‘ A 
thing of law” may also be “ a thing 
of love.” For example — marriage. It 
is surely not true that 

Lovr, free a8 air, at sight of human ties, 
Sxn’eads his light wings, and in a moinexit 
dies,’* 

The illustration may soem scarcely 

eerious enough for tlie occasion. But 


it, a Cuild, to which all that are qua-* 
lified contribute in behalf of the dis- 
tressed members ?” 

We. do then most (cordially go 
along willi Mr Davison in the follow- 
ing beautiful passage, of which the 
sentiments run directly counter to 
those of the Bishop of LandaiV and 
Dr Chalmers; and perhaps they will 
find favour in the eyes of many who 
may be less tlisposed to be per- 
suaded by any thing we can say. 

” 'J'lio humanity which it was de- 
signed by the original text of Ibo 
main statute upon tliis subject, to in- 
fuse into the law of the bind, is a me- 
morial of iOiiglisli feeling, which lias 
a right to be kept inviolate ; and its 
just praise will be better understood, 
when it comes to ])c purified from 
the mistake, which either a can'.less 
abusive usage, or an unpractised and 
inexperienced policy in the extent of 
its first enactment, may Jiavc eoin- 
bined with it. It is the page of many 
in a book, which has to deal much, 
of necessity, in severer things ; and 
there is a spirit of kindness in it, 
particularly fitted to recommend the 
whole authority of law, as a system 
framed for the well-being of its sub- 
jects. I would therefore as soon see 
the best clause of Magna Chartaera8(»d 
from the volume of our liberties, as 
this primary authentic text of human 
legislation from our statute-book.^ 
And if, in the course of a remote 
time, the establishments of liberty 
and of humanity which we now pos- 
sess arc to leave ns, and tlic spirit of 
them to be carried to other lamls, I 
trust .this one record of them will 
survive, and that charity, by law, will 
be a fragment of English history, to 
be preserved wherever the siicces- 
sion of our constitutiou or religion 
phall go,” 
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Yes— cliar’ity by law. Call it not 
on that account — iii the common 
sense of the term — compulsory. Let 
us remember Wordsworth’s noble 
lines to Duty. 

Thou who art Lhjeutv jvnd Law !’* 

The feeling' is still free. It is suc- 
cinct, not shackled — and fitter for 
service. Without fear of omission 
or negligence, charity surveys her 
domain. She has a seat, and a scep- 
tre, and subjects — and her power is 
stable. Cliristianity itself is part of 
the law — yet is its spirit free as the 
breath of iieaveii. 

Benevolence and Justice thus go 
band in hand. The humane do not 
fool that tlieir contributions are less 
voluntary, because given according 
to enlightened regulation ; the cal- 
lous have not the face openly to com- 
plain, and become reconciled to gi- 
ving, which, if not uiuler such volun- 
tary control, they would evade; and 
the miser’s self, witli heart even more 
withered than liis linnd, he indeed is 
forced to contribute his mite to the 
relief of those necessities, which 
others, being yet human, painfully 
endure, hut which in him are a 
source of unnatural and diseased en- 
joyment. 

Mr Malthus, an elegant and elo- 
quent writer, contrasts strongly with 
the “ forced charity” of poor’s laws, 
which, according to his views, leaves 
no satisfactory impression on the 
mind, and cannot, therefore, have any 
very beneficial effect on the heart 
and aliectioiis, that “ voluntary cha- 
rity, which makes itself acquaint'd 
with the objects which it relieves, 
which seems to feel, and to be proud 
of the bond that unites the rich with 
the poor, Avhich enters into their 
houses, informs itself of their habits 
and dispositions, checks the hopes of 
clamorous and obtrusive poverty, 
with no otiicr recommendations but 
rags, and encourages with adequate 
•relief the silent and retiring sufferer, 
labouring under unmerited diflicul- 
ties.” We say, “ Peace be to sucli, and 
to their slumbers peace.” Tiiousands 
and tens of thousands of such truly 
Christian spirits are there this day in 
England. Tiie picture is beautifi!il,aud 
it is true. Nor do they who act thus 
grudge the poor’s rates. Would too 
that all who do pretend to follow Mr 
Malthus, were convinced like him of 


the humanity of their opinions. But 
It is not so. Nine out of ten of them, 
if not compelled to do it, would give 
nothing to the poor. They are not 
the persons who would play the part 
painted in that captivating picture. 
He iH a kind-hearted man ; hut his 
disciples are in general scrubs. You 
see that in the scurvy shabbiness of 
their sneaking sentences which It 
sickens one’s stomach to read aloud, 
and sends over an audience one uni- 
versal scunner, Mr Malthus quotes 
with high admiration a passage from 
Townsend, than which nothing can 
be imagined more unjust. “ Notliing 
in nature can be more disgusting 
than a parish pay-table, aUcndarit 
upon which, in the same objects of 
misery, are too often found combined 
snujf\ girif rrigs, vermiih insolence, 
and nhuswe language : nor in nature 
can any thing he mure beautiful than 
the mi Id complacency of benevolence ^ 
hastening to the humble cottage to 
relieve tlie wants of industry and 
virtue, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to soothe the sorrows 
of the widow with lier tender or- 
phans; nothing can be more ph*a- 
sing, unless it be their sparkling eyes, 
their bursting tears, and their uplift- 
ed hands, the artless expressions of 
unfeigned gratitude for unexpected 
favours.” 

This is somewhat too sentimental 
— and in any other writer but a Po- 
litical Economist, such a style would 
meet with little admiration. Snuff 
is not disgusting to Mr Coleridge or 
Christopher North ; and so insignifi- 
cant a pleasure might he toh*rated 
even to a pauper. Rags are often more 
a misfortune tlian a sin — and so are 
vermin. Gin, and insolence, and 
abusive language, admit of no de- 
fence ; and too common they are at 
such a table. Yet with proper ma- 
nagement they need not be there ; 
and of such a table, under proper 
management, ought here, to have 
been "the picture. For how pret- 
ty the interior of tliat contrasted 
cottage, and how attractive its in- 
mates I No snuff— no rags — no ver- 
min. Yet in many thousand cot- 
tages, had poor’s laws never been in 
England, would all such nauseous 
nuisanceshave been plentifully found. 
As for Scotland — let the good Chris- 
tians — male and female — who pay 
charitable visits to the poor in the 
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auld town of Edinburgh, say what 
they see and smell in many of those 
abodes of wretc^iedness and sin. 
Snuff, tobacco, rags, vermin, gin, in- 
solence, and language worse than 
abusive — enough and to spare. 

Heaven forbid we should even 
seem to say a single syllable in dis- 
paragement of private charities I But 
let us not set the “ disgusting’* 
against the “ beautiful.” ”l\vouId be 
easy to do so with far more j)ower- 
lul effecl than Mr Townsmid. ’Tis 
a falser and foolish way altogether of 
treating so sad a subjei't as misery, 
whether m(;rited or unmerited ; and 
no one lias told tlie world so with 
more convincing elocpience than Dr 
(Chalmers. 

Neither is it difficult to ])aint af- 
ft'cling pictures of virtuous poverty, 
religiously bearing its lot in unre- 
lieved and uncomplaining prjvacy, 
find in humility, not pride, unac- 
ijuainted with alms. “ Verily, they 
slialljiave tlieir reward.” But let ns, 
— “ because that we have all one 
liumau lieart” — beware how we load 
with our laudation any “ custom of 
tlie country,” that would cruelly im- 
pose such midurance on the virtu- 
ous poor. A sad sight it is to the 
eyes of a C'liristian, some aged wuinau, 
AvJio may have seen perhaps far other 
days, wasting away over a cup of 
thill tea and a mouhly crust. She is 
no pauper — not she indeed — and you 
must not insult her with your alms. 
Yet, had llu5 “ custom of the coun- 
try,” been to give her — and all like 
litT— a claim — a right to relief — 
would it not have been far better, 
and not less beautiful, to see her eat- 
ing her loaf of Love and Law ? She 
had not needed then to feel the 
blush of shame on her clayey cheek ; 
for wliat she ate would have been 
lier own as rightfully as any veni- 
son-pasty ever was llieirs, while be- 
ing devoured by the members of the 
Political Economy Club at a Gau- 
deamus. 

And here we cannot do better than 
again quote a noble passage from 
Mr Sadler. 

“ In closing these observations up- 
on the sacred right of the poor to 
relief, as further confirmed by di- 
vine revelation, I must remark that 
this title does not rest upon the foun- 
dation of individual worthiness, nor, 
indeed, docs personal demerit abro- 


gate it; though such c.ircumstanccti 
may, properly enough, be taken into 
due consideration in its ininiistTution. 
It is ]>]aced upon a very diUcroiit 
basis — upon human aufrering, ami 
the pleasure of God that itsliould be 
relieved. If lliere bo. one point more 
preeminently clear in our religion 
than another, it is that we are totally 
inhibited from making merit tlie solo 
passport to our merry ; llie founda- 
tion of the modern co<Ie. Every 
prece])t touching this divine virtue 
instrurts us to the contrary, and I 
defy those who hold the opposite 
notion to ]>roduce one in their fa- 
vour. A feeling that has to he exci- 
ted by some (leli<‘Mte sentimental 
touches, some Shandean scent*, and 
is to he under the guardianship of 
worldly policy, may be thi^ virtue of 
political economy ; hut this fancy- 
charity lias nothing in common with 
thatdisinlerested,devote<l, uiihouiid- 
ed henevolenci*, widt h, as IVrtiilliaii 
says, is the mark and brand of (Chris- 
tianity. Nor must I omit to add 
that, agreeably to this religion, the 
feelings of tint )>oor are no more to 
be insulted in rtdieving them than 
are thtdr wants to be ii(*glected. JMr 
Mallhus may, indeed, say, ibat ‘ de- 
pendent poverty ought to be ]u‘ld 
disgrac.efnl but to save it from 
that disgrace, God has taken poveity 
under bis ])ecn)iar ])n)tt*clioii, and it 
reinairiK so (*onnected, in every fonii 
of religion, llirnuiilumt tlie earth, 
‘ .lesus (’hrist’ (I tpiole from Tillot- 
son^ ‘ chose to he a beggar, that we, 
for his sake iniglit not despise the 
poor :* or, to use tlie language of an- 
other distinguished prelate, ‘ he 
seems studiously to liave bent bis 
wlude ernleavours to vindicate the 
honour of depressed humanity, to 
support its weakness, to countenance 
its wants, to ennoble its misery, and 
to dignify its disgrace.*” 

But have not the poor’s laws de- 
graded — destroyed the English cha- 
racter V Have they not extirpated all 
manliness and independence among 
the lower classes, and prodmted a 
pauper population of niiprincipled 
reprobates and coward slaves ? Have 
they not deadened all charity among 
the higher classes, in vvliosi* barren 
bosoms now lie benumbed ami palsy- 
stricken in hopeless torpor, «// those 
noble and generous feelings that be- 
longed of old, as if by divine right. 
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to the gentlemen of England ? Have 
they not banded by antipatliy, in 
‘‘frowning phalanxes,” the tillers and 
the lords of the soil, who, in mu- 
tual abhorrence, are regarded now 
as implacable, because natural ene- 
mies ? Has not la plaie politique^ la 
plusdCvoi'antcde C Antjleierrey ate like 
a cancer i n to the vi tabs of hey strength ? 
Ami is not poor, wasted, worn-out, 
debilitated, staggering, and fainting 
England, just about to lie down and 
die, like a sheep in the rot behind a 
stone wall, among the horrid hop- 
ping and croaking of ravens, “ saga- 
cious of their quarry from afar 
So she may seem to be condition- 
ed, in the drunken dreams of French 
vanity and impudence ; and we re- 
member in what horror those pra- 
ting Parisian physicians and surgeons 
who came over to see our Cliolera, 
held uj) their monkey paws at the 
hideous lilth and poverty, and i)rofli- 
gacy of our Town Poor — bad enough 
m all conscience, we allow, in too 
many a Sunderland. But the Cho- 
lera, though capricious, took a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, and “ made 
lanes through largest families” in the 
gay city of the Seine, in a style that 
established its preeminence in dirt 
and disease beyond all the capitals 
of Europe. Strange that, with a 
pauper population, ICngland could 
subsidize the whole Continent — with 
armies of her own native cowards 
drive the Flower of tlie French, with 
the Bravest of the Brave at their 
head, helter-skelter through all the 
fastnesses of the Peninsula, and right 
over the Pyrenees. How came the 
soil of England to be cultivated as 
we now behold it, by the lazy and 
reluctant hands of slaves? To be 
“intersected in almost every spot by 
a close network of communication, 
by roads, canals, and railroads ?” 
To be more glorious in the accumu- 
lation of her enormous mass of capital 
than ever was Babylon of old, with 
her hanging gardens aslope in the 
sunshine, arid lowered circumference 
of lofty *wall«, on wdiicli many cha- 
riots could be driven abreast, and 
then abreast gallop through her hun- 
dred gates ? “ Wlio can look to the 
immense amount of the public and 
private charities of England, reacli- 
ing certainly to upwards of a million 
a-year, and reassert that a poor’s law 
deadens spontaneous charity ?” And 


how dare the Scotch so much as to 
utter the word “ generosity,” with 
the example of the English before 
their eyes ? What subscription was 
ever set agoing for private or public 
purpose in Scotland, that did not, 
like a wounded lizard, drag its short 
length along, and then, suddenly 
stopping, turn over on its back, and 
die in tlie dust? — We are a worthy, 
and a rational, and no very immoral 
or irreligious race, but wc have a 
better right to pride ourselves on our 
prudence than our benevolence, and 
the whole nation dotli too often look 
like a School of Utilitarians. “ Look 
at Scotland” is still our cry — and 
England does look at her often with 
at least as inuoh admiration as she 
deserves, and sometimes — it must be 
so — in derision of her huge cheek- 
and-jaw-bones, lier vulgar drawl, and 
her insulVerable habits of ratiocina- 
tion, whic.li to tliat noble race by na- 
ture gifted with intuitions of tho 
loftiest truths must, in their inirtli- 
ful moments, afford food for inextin- 
guishable laughter. 

But wc dearly love Scotland — 
“ our auld respeckit inither” — and 
dejirly doth she love us; — so let 
us with Mr Sadler take a look at 
France, lie finely says, — “ WJien 
she had trampled upon the rights of 
pro])erty, public and private, and 
revellecl in* the spoliation — had put 
down her sacred institutions, and 
filled the land with dismay and suf- 
fering, she seized upon the sacred 
funds which the piety of preceding 
ages had accumulated in behalf of 
sulfering humanity, and swept away 
the liitjht of the PoorP After having 
seized their f jndB,the Comittde Men- 
dicitii recommended no other mode 
of provision; and how is Paris at 
this day ? Mr »Sadlor tells us how she 
is. “ The ‘ sore* of England, if her 
charity must be so denominated, we. 
know. Has, then, tlie political chi- 
rurgery of France removed from that 
country the deformity of poverty by 
their rescissory operation ? Much is 
said about the pauperism in London ; 
let us compare it with that of Paris, 
the focus of the fashionables, and 
consequently of the superfluous 
wealth of Europe; and then let us 
see to which belongs the appellation 
of this ‘ plaie la plus devorante.’^ And 
to end all disputes on the point, I 
will take one of the most expensive 
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and burdensome years England has 
yet experienced; since when, not- 
withstanding the ^absorbent* system 
of our modern quacks, the expenses 
of the poor have very considerably 
diminished; and if large suras did 
not appear on the fare of the rates, 
which arc in reality the wages of la- 
bour, the declension would appear 
still greater. We have particulars of 
the year 181*3 published. In the year 
1811, the metropolis contained a po- 
pulation of l,()0‘J/)4(j souls; that num- 
ber was doubtless increased in 1818, 
when there were 8/5, .>93 ])orsons ])e?- 
inaiienily relieved in ami out of the 
several workhouses, and 7 .j, 31() occa- 
sionally, amounting in the whole to 
110,903, and involving an expense of 
L.5 17,181. Turn Ave now to Parj.s. 
Ill thc^ twelve arrondisHements, con- 
taining in l8*23a])opiilationof 7 l:h0()() 
souls, the report of tlui bureaux de 
Charite suras up as follows : 

Total ill's iiuli^ciis sorourtis a 

(lomicili! ou autromi'iit, 12o,o90 
^ Population di's Jiopitaiix ot hos- 
pices, 0I,.)00 

187,000* 

To this appalling number must still 
be made many very heavy additions, 
such as rnfauH-irourrs^ !ki\ 'Hie 
expensii of maintaining tliese 1 hold 
to be far tlie least important ]>arl of 
the examination, 'riie twelve Bu- 
reaux of Charity, it appears, distri- 
buted 1,200,000 francs in money; 
747,000 loaves of four pounds iveight 
each ; 270,000 pounds of meat; 19,b0() 
ells of cloth; 7000 pairs of sabots, 
1500 coverlets, &c. But in tlu; re- 
port from which I am quoting, it is 
added, that these bureaux form apart 
only of Die public benevolent insti- 
tutions of Paris ; then follows an ac- 
count of the various establishments, 
the numbers received into which, in- 
dependently of schools, amounts to 
75,200 ; most of these, I presume, are 
included in the 61,500, as reported to 
be ill the hupitaux and hospices. The 
report of the Consul gmeral des II6- 
pitaux (^anme 1823) states, that the 
relief afforded to the indigent popu- 
lation of the capital, by his admini- 
stration, amounted to 3,300,000 francs, 
of which the foundling hospitals ab- 
sorbed a third. As to the private cha- 
rities distributed, the article says, 
< on ne peut savoir le montant,’ But 


the conclusion of this important re- 
port must not be omitted ; and I call 
the particular attention of those to it 
who are so loud in their admiration 
of the propel and judicious conduct 
of the French committee de 7nendmh\ 
in rejecting the Englisli plate la plus 
devorantv. It runs thus : 

“ * It is painful to terminate this 
enuiiieratkm of the relief given to 
the indigent of the capital, by the 
observation, that her streets, her 
<|uays, and all Iior public places, are 
Jilled frith mrndicfnits P 

“ These are distressing statements, 
and there is, alas ! no room to hope 
they are exaggerations; tliey receive 
a mc'lancholy confirmation by the sta- 
tistics of mortality. One-Diird of the 
dead of Paris are buried at Die public 
expense !’* 

The statement needs no coiifir- 
inatioii — but see Diipin’s Sccoitrs 
I^iddif/urs, and Degra aiido’s Visifrur 
da Paurri ; and you w ill be told, 
that “ in. the count rj/y in the deacl 
season, want and misery abound, 
and there arc no means of rvlAefP'* 
*rhe Avisdoin of the gmiDemtm, 
then, whom Mr iMalthiis <»ulogizes 
so highly, is therefore manifesti'd, 
says Mr Sadh*r, “ in Die vast ex- 
pense which is now entailed upon 
the. Government, leaving Dn*. coun- 
try still very inadequately relieved, 
and swarming from one end to the 
other with memlicants.*' 

Mr Sadler then quotes a great 
number of authorities in ]»roof that 
rneiidicaucy is Die alternative of ha- 
ving no poor’s laws — not in I'Vauct; 
alone — but all over the South of 
Europe. No ex[)(Uise, however 
great, no establishment, however 
magnificent, seem to comjiensate 
the want of a regularly organized 
system of public relief for the poor. 
He then turns to the Netherlands; 
and finds that iu a population of 
5,721,724, (O/licial Re])ort made to 
the States- General, 1823,) there 
were but about two thousand men- 
dicants, but that the number of 
those who Avere at the ‘‘ charges pub- 
lique,” and whom we should dis- 
dainfully call paupers, exclusive- 
ly, both of the “ atteliers <le cha- 
rit<V* whom we should certainly 
class AAdth them, and of those 
who receive education at the pub- 
lic expense, was 682,185, or 
near an eighth-part of the entiro 
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population* Tlie expenditure was 
10,212^976 florins, in this report 
the Provinces arc divided into 
Southern and Northern, the latter 
including Old Holland. TJic popu- 
lation of the nine Northern Pro- 
vinces was 2,14e,3ti9, their poor 
196,053 ; and on them wfis expend- 
ed 5,955,030 (lorins— about 30 11 orins 
each — something inoro perhaps 
than three quarters of wheat, at the 
average Amsterdam prices of that 
year; whereas in 1813, (he had not 
iJie returns for the same year,) the 
imtnber of paupers in England and 
Wales was 971,913, on whom was 
«;xpcnded L.6,079,G57 ; or about ten 
bushels each, not half of the former 
quantity; and though the fall of 
grain has since increased that al- 
lowance, it still falls far short of that 
made to their poor by the Dutch. 
“Here then,*' says Mr Sadler fine- 
ly, “ is the real secret of the ma- 
iiagemont of the poor of Holland ; it 
is not that she has an extensive fo- 
reign trade, or sends forth numerous 
colonial emigrations, or that bhe 
possesses an extremely unhealthy 
country (these arc the reasons of 
such as conceive that tlie only way 
to cure poverty is to expel or desert 
it) : no ! those who live at the pub- 
lic cost are, proportional)! y, at least 
as numerous as are such in luig- 
laiid ; but generous and unwearied 
attention to wretebeduess an<l dis- 
tress is her plan. Perpetually ac- 
cused of selfishness, where is gene- 
rosity like this to be found ? — of 
coldness, where does the llaine of 
Christian charity burn with so bright 
and so steftdy a flame, as in Hol- 
land ? Possessed of a narrow un- 
tractable territory, and an unpropi- 
tious climate, loaded with taxes and 
with a decriiiiug trade ; still she sets 
an example to every nation upon 
earth; which speaks as loudly as 
liuinan conduct can, Go and do thou 
likewise I 

“ I will close tliese remarks on 
the poor’s laws of Holland, by an 
anecdote which, to me, is very im- 
pressive, as evincing that there is 
something in the very nature of cha- 
rity that strikes those hearts that are 
dead to every other duty, and which 
inspires their deepest reverence 
even where it fails to excite their 
imitation* * Wben^the Duke of Lo- 
therdsdi jeering about the fate of 


Holland, then threatened by Louis, 
and basely deserted by Charles the 
Second, said that oranges would be 
scarce when the French should have 
lundcred Amsterdam, Charles, who 
new Holland well, as a resident 
there, interrupted his mirth, and, for 
once serious, replied, 1 am of opl-- 
nion that God will preserve Anibter- 
dam from being destroyed, if it were 
only for the great charity they have 
for their poor.’ ” 

For twenty years after the publi- 
cation of Mr Malthus’s celebrated 
woik in 1803, the country had been 
taught to regard the national charity 
not merely as a vast national burden, 
hut as a growing one, threatening to 
“ absorb” the entire property of the 
kingdom. Mr Malthus asserted— 
most absui'dlyr— that in 1803, more 
than one half of the population was 
reduced to the condition of pau- 
])crs. Another authority told us 
that one-eighth part of the popula- 
tion supported tlie other seven ; and 
Mr Malthus, that his supposition had 
been nearly rejilised “ of eighteen 
shillings in the pound !” In coinpa- 
rison with such a system of evil it 
was, said he, justly stated, “that the 
national debt, with all its mmjnitude 
of terror^ is of little moment!'' Mr 
Sadler shews, that in 1803, the poor 
relieved by law were but onc-thir^ 
tecnih of tlie population ; and that the 
actual rate (expended on the poor) 
on the rack>reiital of England and 
Wales was, on the pound, 2s. IJd! 
What was it on the produce of the 
land ? Eighteen farthings ? Eighteen 
half-pence ? Which you will. 

Mr Sadler next enters into a learn- 
ed and luminous enquiry, to ascer- 
tain whether, since that period, the 
poor’s rate has manifested that con- 
stant tendency to increase, so as to 
merit the appellation of being so de^ 
vorante — threatening to absorb llie 
whole rental and property of the 
country. Wo cannot accompany him 
through all his details, collected with 
such unerring sagacity ; but we can 
give the results of his elaborate in- 
vestigation. In a table, constructed 
from all the best authorities, whicli 
are all referred to in a note, he states, 
at intervals, from 1601 to I827,(wlien 
that was possible,) the proportion of 
t])e poor’s rate to the revenue — to 
the exports — and to the national 
debt ; and the proportion of the num- 
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ber of paupers to the wliole popula- 
tion. Wiliiaui Smith O’Brien, Ksq. 
IM.R, we observe, prints the Table 
at the end of his very able pamphlet 
on the relief of the poor in Ireland, 
calling it “ an extremely curious, in- 
teresting table;” but adding, “al- 
though 1 have not h«‘ul leisure to ex- 
am iiie tli<? accuracy of itl statements, 
and, therefore, cannot be prepared to 
accjuiesce in its conclusions.” Why, 
Mr (Vlbien would need to have a 
good deal of leisure “ to examine the 
accuracy of its statements,” for they 
are compiled from a range of reading 
lliat vvoiilii occupy him several years. 
If Mr O'llricu never “ accpiiesccs in 
the accuracy of any htalenumt” that 
he. has not witii his own good pair 
of eyes examined, he must believe in 
ii singularly narrow creed. We shall 
acquiesce in their accuracy till their 
inaccuracy has been slie.wn, and they 
have now been beforci the public for 
about live years. TJie poor’s rate in 
was to the revenue as 10 to 30 
— in 1733 as 10 to 43 — in 1825 as 10 
to 98 ; at those periods respectively, 
th(»y were to liie exports, (1001 not 
given,) as 10 to 43, and 10 to 100; to 
the interest of tlie national debt as 
10 to 3S, and 10 to 50; while, in 
1 780, the paupers w(*re to the popu- 
lation as 10 to 45, and in 1815 as 10 
to 120. Mr Sadler has thus confirmed 
the nnunorahh*. words of Sir Frede- 
rick Morton Eden, written at the 
close of the last century — “ Cireat 
and burdensome as the poor’s rates 
may appear, from the returns wliich 
were made to Farliameiit in tJie year 
178(i, and from the more recent com- 
munications which are detailed in 
my second volume, the rise of the 
poor’s rates has not Kept pace with 
other branches of national expeudi* 
ture, or even iviih our increased 
ability to jiay them.” 

'I'he same cheering \icw of the 
subject is taken by an abb? ivriter in 
the Quarterly Review, (No. Ixv. p. 
454,) who says, “ the whole of the 
funds now actually expended on the 
poor, (even if we include in this 
large amount the very large propor- 
tion which is now paid to able-bo- 
died labourers, and which to all in- 
tents and purposes constitutes a part 
of the wages of labour,) bears a much 
smaller proportion to the present re- 
sources of the country, tlian the to- 
tal amount of the contributions rai- 


sed for the sustenance of the poor, 
bore to the wliole of its wealth in 
the time of Elizabeth.” And the 
same admission is made by Mr M*. 
Culloch. WJio then can hesitate to 
agree with the author of “ Collec- 
tions relative to Systematic Relief,” 
“ that it will he found a cmlain 
truth, that the charities of other 
countries ha\h» never, at any period, 
been so conducted, as to relieve the 
poor, of an equal population, so ade- 
quately as the poor’s law, with less 
encouragement of idleness, or with 
belter stimulus to industry ?” 

The newspa\)ers are all filled, at 
present, with extracts from the “ Ex- 
tracts fioin the Information recei\ed 
by bis Majesty’s Commissioners as 
to the administration and operation 
of the poor’s laws.” And painful in 
the extreme is the picture therein 
given of the pernicious abuses— and, 
above all. of one abuse— that have 
for nearly Jialf a century been per- 
mitted to vltiatii the syslciii. Some 
editors of newspapers are well ac- 
(piainted with tlie subject, and are 
therefore, though ))ained, not sur- 
prised by these narrations. Tliey 
are merely farther evidence of the 
inUmsity and extent of evils whose 
deep and wide existenee has been 
long known and deplored, and against 
which we do trust some decisive 
legislative measures will speedily be 
directed. These evils liave under- 
gone sciuliny in no fewer than seven 
Select Pmliameiitary Committees— 
those on the poor’s laws of 1817, 
1819, 1828, and 1831 ; on Labourers’ 
Wages ill 1824; on Emigration in 
1823, and on (yViminal ( ^imniitments 
in 1827 ; they have been exposed in 
many excellent articles in the Quar- 
teily Review, dating these dozen 
years ; many painplilets have been 
written to point out tlieir magnitude 
and inveteracy, of which perhaps the 
ablest and most instructive is Mr 
Rrcreton’s ; the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle has charged them in 
a hundred columns; Mr Sadler ad- 
verted to them with indignation in 
his Rook on Ireland; Mr Sl‘CuIlo(Ii 
lias lately seen that almost all that 
has ever been truly urged against 
the poor’s laws, lias been urged 
against this sad and sore ahuso, and 
lias alily animadverted on it in tlie 
Edinburgh Review, and in liis Poli- 
tical Economy; Pr ChalmcrB has a. 
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long and eloquent chapter on it in 
his Civil Economy; nor have we 
been wanting in zeal in our efforts 
to turn attention to the flagrant and 
enormous sin that has stolen into a 
system so benignant in principle, and 
so beneficent in right practice. It is 
time now that the Government be 
up and doing, that it take the bull 
by the horns, and twisting the neck 
of the monster, fling it down never 
to recover its feet. 

The evils of the “ Allowance Sys- 
tem,” have long been notorious to 
the whole world. “ In many exten- 
sive districts, [Quarterly Review, 
No. 60,] a plan has been regularly 
organized of paying labourers a 
weekly sum, considerably under the 
fair wages of labour, and giving 
tliose who are married an allowance 
out of the poor’s rates proportioned to 
the size of their families. A single 
man thus receives less for his work 
than a married labourer ; he is paid 
no more than six or seven shillings 

1 )er week, while his married neigh- 
>our receives fourteen or sixteen 
shillings ; and to such an extent does 
this practice prevail, that we find the 
magistrates in various districts, not 
only conniving at the system, but ac- 
tually establishing a regular scale of 
allowances to able-bodied labourers, 
to be paid out of the parish funds.” 
There is no need farther to explain 
the nature of this abuse; it speaks 
for itself; and no doubt is, as the 
admirable writer now (pioted shows, 
an iniquitous scheme devised by the 
owners and occupiers of land, with 
the view of shifting from their own 
shoulders a considerable part of the 
wages of agricultural labourers, to 
be borne by others who do not em- 
ploy them ; a8y8tem,not only grossly 
unjust towards the manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, who are 
assessed to the poor’s rates, but most 
oppressive to that race of small far- 
mers, who, in conjunction with the 
members of their own families, per- 
form all the regular work of their 
farms, obtaining perhaps some trifling 
assistance occasionally in the time 
of harvest. All these small occu- 
piers are forced to contribute to- 
wards the payment of wages earned 
by labourers employed by their more 
wealthy neighbours ! 

These evils are shortly and cner-r 
getically stated in the Report of the 


Select Committee on Labourers' 
Wages, 1 824 — that the employer does 
not obtain efficient labour from the 
labourers whom he hires; that far** 
mere who have no need of farm- 
labour, are obliged to contribute to 
the payment of work done for others; 
and that a |urplus population is en- 
couraged, sb that the supply of la- 
bour fs by no means regulated by the 
demand, and parishes are burdened 
with 30, 40, or 50 labourers, for whom 
they can find no employment, and 
who serve to depress the situation 
of all their fellow-labourers in the 
same parish. 

“ \Vc will marry, and you must main-, 
tuiii us." 

But these evils, great as they are, 
are as nothing in comparison with 
the havoc made by this iiii({uitous 
scheme on, the moral habits of the 
labourers themselves — the sobriety, 
steadiness, and honesty of the men, 
the chastity (in too many places a vir- 
tue nearly extinguished) of the wo- 
men. 

In all fair and honest argument on 
the poor’s laws of England, this fatal 
abuse must be exscinded from the 
rpiestion ; for it is not only an infrac- 
tion of the spirit, but of the letter of 
the law of Elizabeth, and before 1 795 
it had hardly an existence ; but ha- 
ving so long prevailed, diflicult, alas ! 
will it be to correct it. But being 
brought now to the question of a 
poor’s law for Ireland, can we allow 
for a moment that it must not be in- 
troduced, because lOngland, liowever 
greatly she may have been benefited 
by her poor’s law while ])ractice re- 
mained true to principle, has sufiered 
much evil since that ceased to be the 
case ? “ This would be miserable 

logic. Ireland will have the benefit 
of the experience of England both 
in good and in evil. The system to 
be adopted there must be assimilated 
to that which will be tlie law in Eng- 
land, after the wisdom of Parliament 
has dealt with a bold hand with all 
this miserable abuse. What are the 
Immediate objects a poor’s law in 
Ireland is intended to secure ? They 
are stated in a few words by Mr 
Scrope. First, The productive em- 
ployment of all able-bodied Irishmen 
who cannot find work for them- 
selves ; secondly. The relief of the 
sick, maimed, and impotent, who 
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have neither means of their own, nor 
relatives capable of maintaining 
them; thirdly, The suppression of 
mendicancy and vagrancy. It is es- 
sential to the attainment of such most 
desirable objects, Mr Scrope strong- 
ly says, that a broad and impassable 
line be drawn between relief to the 
impotent and work to the able-bodied. 
It is of paramount importance that 
the two main objects of a poor’s law, 
the setting to work tlie unemployed, 
and the giving food, medicine, or mo- 
ney to the infirm, should be kept 
as distinct as possible. The confu- 
sion of those two modes of relief, and 
classes of paupers, he truly says, 
is at the bottom of all the abuses 
which have arisen in England, and 
has occasioned both a wasteful 
extravagance of th(» public funds, 
and the demoralization and depres- 
sion of the able-bodied labourer. Mr 
Harrington, even Dr Doyle, and 
others, suppose that the poor’s law 
of Elizabeth goes to support able- 
bodied paupeis in idleness, at the 
expense of the ])ublic ; whereas its 
main obj(»ct to ])revent their 
being supportetl in idleness at the 
expense of the public, and to set 
tliem to work to earn tlieir siibsist- 
ence by tlicir labour. Ami so strong- 
ly impressed is Mr Serope with the 
necessary connexion in nature and 
society between the rejiression of 
ineiidicaiicy aiidvagrancy, aprovisioii 
for relieving the destitute, ami for 
setting to work the unemployed at 
the public expense and for i)ublic 
objects, that lie cannot tolerate for 
an instant the notion of confining the 
law of relief to tlie sick, maimed, ami 
impotent, to the exclusion of the 
able-bodied, who cannot find work. 
And on this he shews his thorough 
knowledge of the whole ipiestion. 
As for O’Conneirs opinions, to which 
he alludes, the unprincipled agiiator 
has no opinions at all on the subject 
for which he cares a straw. Some 
years ago, when Mr M‘Culloch paid 
a short visit to Ireland, O’Connell 
publicly used such language about 
him on account of his defence of 
absenteeism, and his abuse of poor’s 
laws, which was then violent in the 
extreme, that we remember the Edi- 
tor of the Scotsman charging the 
Irishman with an intention of insti- 
gating Pat to slay Sawney, and bury 
mm in a bog. We all know the 


quarrel between Dr Doyle and O’- 
Connell about a poor’s law for Ire- 
land, the demagogue having incensed 
the Doctor by his fierce opposition 
to any such measure. Not lung ago, 
O’Coiiiiell, as Mr Scrope says, de- 
clared himself in the House in fa- 
vour of a poor’s law for the sick and 
impotent; and he has since, on read- 
ing the extracts from tlie informa- 
tion received by the (Vimmission, de- 
clared that he will have nothing to do 
with any poor’s ]awatan,aml that he 
will not hulVer the Whigs to add that 
to fill the other curses tliey have in- 
ti icted on Ireland. Before the 7th of 
May, when Mr llichar<ls, we believe, 
is to bring the 8ubje(‘t before. Par- 
liament, be will probably have chan- 
ged his mind for the fifth time — and 
his opinions will depend in a great 
measure on Mr Stanley. 

Here we have one of the finest 
countries in the world, tvith eight 
millions of peojth^ witii fine iiatiiral 
endowments, (nobody denies that,) 
which yet we cannot think of with- 
out amazement and sorrow — such is 
the distraiuion and destitution that 
everywhere meets our eyes. TJiat 
the peo])h5 should be turbulent, we 
can understand, for we are almost 
inclined to believe, with onr good 
friends the Phrenologists, that iJie 
organs of (’ornbafueness and De- 
structiveness are of minaculous mag- 
nitude in the (jlreeii Isle. Hut that 
millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, should be jierpetually in want 
of sullicieiit food, and freijnenlly in 
a state of absoliitt} starvation, would 
traij.sciuid belief, if we ilid not some- 
times hear them, literally, howling 
for very hunger. And this state of 
things has lasted long ; while the rich 
soil that is traversed by innumerable 
ambulatory iminan scarecrows, sends 
forth corn and cattle, to tlnj value of 
ever so many millions of money, to 
be devoured by tlie inhabitants of 
another part of the kingdom, called 
Great Britain, wdiose Government 
(one and the same with its otvn) 
looks coolly across the (’hatinel, and 
smiles on the strange scene of dis- 
ease, despair, and death. 

Here, then, is a pauper population 
in the midst of plenty, nor propaga- 
ted under the pernicious excitement 
of poor’s laws. What is “ the fine 
sensibility of the heart” doing for 
their behoof ? Which is in the more 
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ilouriahing condition, the province of 
Justice or of Benevolence? In the 
province of Justice, at dead of night, 
amidst the mingled liowlings of mur- 
derers and shriekingsof the murder- 
ed, horrid incremations of wood and 
bone, thatch and flesh, with sudden il- 
liiininationshoot roaring uptheblack- 
ness of heav(‘n. Or at day’s meridian, 
tim liorseiuan traveller; or gentleman 
ill Ids gig, or clergyman walking on 
Ids own grav(d-patli that leads ironi 
lioiise to garden, sees but for an in- 
stant the scowl of savage faces, ere 
bullet has pierced or stake or stone 
battered his scull in upon the brain, 
and spluttered the brain all over 
the bloody tramplings This is the 
province of what Bacon calls wild 
Justice— of Revenge. In the Pro- 
viiK'.e of tame Justice, In every coun- 
ty town, and in many a town be- 
side, you see men with haggard fa- 
ces, but unrepentant hearts, stand- 
ing side by side — cousins ]Kuhaps 
— or brothers — or a father and Ids 
sons — on platforms — with nightcaps 
on their heads — and lialters round 
their necks — and a creature like a 
bear reared on end— be is the hang- 
man — and you liear ihem with a low 
suppressed voice mutteiiiig, or with 
a loud stormy voice showering, cur- 
ses on their oppressors, through lips 
that, lia ! <are now bitten through 
ill the death-agony, for the drop of 
the scallbld has fallen to a sudden 
storm of slivieks, and the Whilefect 
are swinging like so many pendulums, 
— yet a little while, and though per- 
pendicular, motionless, as if in their 
coiliiis. And there are the cofltns. 
The liaiigmaii huddles them in — 
each into his uiirocking cradle— and 
carls them olf, witJdii a bristle of 
bayonets, for dissection. For gibbet- 
ing is out of fashion now — tlie law 
abolishing it was retrospective — and 
on the cburcli-tower of Naas you 
miss the grinning but chap-falleu 
face of that bold rebel, tlie School- 
master. 

But let us turn from such spec- 
tacles to the pleasant province of be- 
nevolence. The laiiaowners in Ire- 
land we have seen stated at eight 
thousand, the rental at nine and at 
twelve millions; that paid to ab- 
sentees being calculated by Mr Bryan 
as high as three millions. Some ab- 
sentees canuutlielp themselves; some 
may be pardoned for preferring for 


various reasons to live in England ; 
and not a few behave as well to their 
country, through their agents, as the 
case will permit. But absenteeism 
is at best an evil-^at the worst, a 
curse. “What,” asks Mr Sadler,” must 
be the certain consequence, wlieii 
those whom civil institutions have 
placed in the liighest rank, and in- 
vested with the most extensive influ- 
ence, totally abandon their proper 
sphere, and desert their numerous 
and degraded dependents ? As to 
wealth being accumulated or diffu- 
sed under such circumstances, the 
very idea is preposterous. ’I'bere 
arc none to give employment to those 
who, in an advam-ing state of society, 
arc liberated from the lowest drud- 
geries of life ; none to excite genius, 
or reward merit, none to conter dig- 
nity and elegance on society ; to lead 
in the march (»f ci\ ilisation ; to dif- 
fuse knowledge ur dispense chaiily. 
That state of society which lias a 
tendency to separate itself into two 
classes only, the rich and the poor, 
has, from tlie time of Bacon down- 
wards, been reprobated by all whoso 
opinions are deserving of regard ; 
but that in wdiich ])overty constitutes 
the sole class, is still more pernicious 
and unnatural. And thus it is wluu*- 
ever absentceisiu universally pre- 
vails; there wu»ahh shuns the labour 
by which it is fed, and the industry 
by which it is distinguished : rigo- 
rously exacting all its dues, fancied 
or real, and returning none to those 
to whom they are as truly, tboiigli 
not as legally, owing; carrying off this 
products of the vintage of nature, 
even to the very gleanings, to a far 
country, and leaving the refuse to 
those who cultivate the soil and ex- 
j>ress the juice ; muzzling the mouth 
of the ox that treadelh out the corn, 
wdiich is fi'd with the husks, and 
goaded to desperation. 

“ But this abandonment, simply, 
is not all wdlh which absenteeism 
stands charged. It substitutes, for 
neglected duties, positive wrongs of 
the deadliest character. Absent in 
the body, it is indeed ever present in 
the spirit of cruelty and oppression. 
Its very existence implies a train of 
evils, vvliich have been for centuries 
past the most cruel scourges of the 
country: 1 mean the underletting 
system. Amongst these middlemen, 
as they are called^ there may be^ and 
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no doubt are, men of high liotioiir 
and humanity; but such exceptions 
render the cruelty and extortion of 
the entire class the more conspicuous. 
The sacred bond which ought to 
unite tlie superior and the inferior, 
the landlord and the tenant, is broken: 
mere mercenary connexions are all 
that remain, a thousand of whicii may 
be dissolved at once witliout costing 
a single thought. This is a system of 
which the iniddleineii, nay, very ofton 
many subordinate ranks of these car- 
nivorie, ar(». the ministers, whose sole 
possible motive is present gain, and 
whose conduct corresponds witJi it. 
The experimental labours of this 
class are highly beneficial to the 
whole body of landed proprietors; 
they can ciihuilate to a nicety bow 
much and how long a little culti- 
vator can eiidiirii ; and know the 
precise ]»eriod when it is best to 
‘ drive him.* They thus not only 
act for the absentee, but are a sort 
of pioneers for tlie rest of the land- 
lords, and l)y constantly exercising 
their instruments of devastation, 
liave certainly cleared the way for 
those enormously high rents, which, 
to the gn»at cUscredit of too many of 
the proprietors, are extorb'd from 
thesuflering peasantry of Ireland.” 

When, on a failure of the ])Otato 
crop, fever e.ree^ps like? a mist over 
the land, and thousands of wasted 
wr<»tcheH are seen eating grass and 
sea-weeels — do the absentees bear 
of the faniin<» ? We fear they do. In 
the calamitous summer of ltj-22,a suh- 
Bcrijition was made for the/ relief of 
the poor of a certain district by the 
resident country landowners and 
clergy — and an appliciatioii being 
made to the absentee pro]>rietors, 
wlio annually subtracted .i’8n,000, 
their subscriptions altogetb(?r mount- 
ed to eigbly-three pounds ! So much 
for one district in the province of Be- 
nevolence. 

Among the resident landowners 
of Ireland are very many excellent 
admirable men ; and in Ireland there 
are a great number of charitable in- 
Btitiitions. But let us take a glance 
at its inuHitudinoiis beggary- It in- 
deed beggars description^ Mr Towns- 
end was disgusted, not without rea- 
son, with the snuff, rags, anci vermin of 
the paupers at an English pay-table ; 
but wo venture ta say, they were all 


8 mbhy-gentcel. in comparison uMth 
UierabblH-routoftl.e (Jem of the sem 
1 housandson tliousands arp as nparl v 
naked as indecency and indigence 
wiU perini t—and the covering of most 

of them— wliatc ver it be— Is certainiy 

not clotlies. A beggar’s stock of trailp 
IS of course a vast number of naked 
and crying cliildren, many reiidpied 
miserable and deformed to excite 
compassion, « with sores and ulcers 
cultuated, and carefully kept from 
healing” — and we need not say, that 
every where among them are' grimt 
numhers of alile-bodied persons of 
the most vicious cliaracter; and the 
more vicious they are, says Dr Doyle 
the more effrontery they have, and* 
the more they extort from the chari- 
table mid liiimaiie. Mr l-hisor, who 
livi>s at Armagh, and is an enemy to 
poor’s laws for reasons best known 
to bimsell, tor we cannot detect any 
ill ills evidence lioforn the (Join- 
iniltee, says that the relief givmi hy 
charity in ordinary times is adetiuato 
to the existing distress, « and far more 
f/'y coinpiilsory relief could 
effect. Dot it does not appear to 
be ot a good sort. ( )n going into the 
market-towns and fairs in that part 
<»t Irelatid, the most wretched ohjects 
are placed on the road side, who 
seem utterly destitute of all means 
or support; but tliosc apparently 
miserahle cripples are sometimes 
worth more tl.an Imlf-a-giiiiiea a- 
day, live? Buniptiioiisly, and get 
notoriously dniiik. » Were poor’s 
houses to be built for the reception 
ol kucIj inmates,” Jic savs, « it would 
be necessary to cliairr them, if in- 
diHen'iitly fed, beennse they are ex- 
ceed ii)gly;vvel I fed now.” « l^liey af- 
ford,” lie qiiaiutly adds, « the great- 
est proof of the ])rofligac.y of the 
charity of the peopIe.”--iii ]m own 
immediate neighbourhood, in the 
Province of Benevolence. 

We shall desist from any attempt 
to describe the beggars and Vingrants 
of Ireland, and merely ask by whom 
these wretched beings are kept in 
life ? By the poor. They live upon 
the small occupiers of land — on the 
mere cotteirs—on all who have a 
handful of meal ora potato to Rj)are, 
Ihousands of them are iieitlier more 
nor less than robbers. Tliousaiids on 
thousands most vicious — as many 
more, debased by such contentment 
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as belongs to the inferior creatures 
— and innumerable, no doubt, are 
the real objects of pity — for who 
shall say, that though not so silent 
and retiring as Mr 'lownseiid’s pot- 
tagers, they have not been visited 
by “ uninerited” distress ? 

'The character which J)r Doyle 
gives of the fiirin(*rs who c)i icily 
support their paupers, docs one’s 
heart good to rca<l; their feelings, 

ho says truly — are ol the best de- 

scriptioii. 'rhough paying high rents, 
tli(‘y plant aonic.tiines one, sometimes 
two, Koinetinies three acres of pota- 
toes, which, from the time of phint- 
ing, tliey destine for the support of 
the poor ; and lie has seen larnicrs 
holding from ‘200 to i>(Jd acres of 
land, distributing, of a morning, with 
their own hands, assisted hy a ser- 
vant maid, stirabout to upwards of 
forty or fifty paupers, and doing so, 
not for one* day, or two, but regu- 
larly during a whole season of dis- 
tress. lie knew a farmer in Kil- 
dar(», wdio not only continue<l that 
practice, and distributed the milk of 
twenty or thirty cows, almost every 
day, to relieve mendicants ; but at 
Christinas liad a bullock killed, and 
given to the people. “ 1 could not, 
were 1 to speak till the sun went 
down, convey a just picture of the 
benevolence prevailing in the minds 
and hearts of the middling class in 
Ireland; but it issufiiciently proved 
by this, that tlie poor an^ now sup- 
ported almost entirely by them, al- 
though they form a class not over 
numerous, and a clfiss suhject to 
great pressure ; for, of the million 
and a half, or two millions, nowin- 
teiuled to support tlie Irish poor, 
nearly the entire falls upon the 
farmers, and other industrious clas- 
ses.” DrDoyle then speaks with much 
feeling of the charity of the poor to 
the poor. “ You cannot,” he says, 
be among tliem for a day, without 
witnessing the exercise of it in the 
most toucliiiig manner. In visiting 
a poor creature in a hovel, when 
sickness and misery prevail, you 
find tlie poor creature surrounded 
by poor neighbours, — one of whom 
brings him a little bread or meal, 
another a little meat, or a little broth 
or soup, and they all comfort liiin 
with their conversation and society, 
if the clergyman be invited, they 


put the little place in order, and seek 
to make it clean; and their expres- 
sions of sympathy fonthe poor crea- 
ture in disease, are such as console 
one’s heart in the midst of that dis- 
tress.” No question ^is put to the 
Doctor about the benevolent and cha- 
ritable feelings of the higher classes ; 
— these, we presume, were known to 
the Committee — but he tells what he 
knows unasked. “ When you ascend 
to a liiglier class, you find many 
individuals of great goodness, and 
singular benelicence and charity; but 
you tind a much greater number who 
seem to be very anxious to throw the 
whole burden upon the industrious 
])eople, and who scorn indifVerent to 
all the wants of the poor.” 

There is no exaggeration liere— 
all bears the impress of the simple 
truth. That those who behave thus 
to the poor, who are to them neither 
kith nor kin, bhoiild he anVetionate 
dutiful parents and eliildren is 
no more than we should expect — 
and tln^y are so — to a degree e\eii of 
passionate devotednc*sa at once the 
glory and disgrace of Ireland. 

Now, what think ye was the secret 
aim of all this questioning by the 
Committee ? Here it comes out. 

How do you conceive that these 
kindly feelings, and the good works 
consequent oil them, would be aeted 
on hy a system of parochial relief r” 

Do you think there would he the 
same necessity for their exereise r” 
“ Do you think the same impulse 
would act under a lesser necessity 
for its exereJse “ Supposing aid 
were provided by parochial assess- 
ment, would there be the same ne- 
cessity for its exercise ?” 

To one and all of those foolish, and 
more than foolish questions. Dr 
Doyle gives the calmest, most deci- 
sive, and most satisfactory answers — 
“ By the system I have had the 
honour of submitting to the Commit- 
tee, I do not think those feelings 
would bo ill any sensible degree 
diminished.” “ I do not think tlie 
same necessity would exist; but I 
think the poor Are prompted by a 
kindly feeling, which is not so much 
the fruit of reflection as the impulse 
of nature. When the Irish, who are a 
warm-hearted people, find distress 
near them, they approach to it, and 
seek to relieve it,” « There might 
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be some drawback from it ; but then 
the proposed relief w’^ould only afford 
assistance to the people.” 

It is not easy to keep one’s tem- 
per on seeini^ the drift of the ex- 
aminer. We have much respect for 
the talents of Mr Spring Rice ; but 
liis iiiulerstanding imist have jrot a 
sad twist b(‘fore he could liave put 
sucli a of silly or rather sonse- 

h?ss (jueslioiis to such a man as Dr 
l>oyl(‘. 'riuit cluirity may be kept 
alive, a HtJitesm.ui would clioose, to 
keep up be 2 ;i>[ary ! Because men of 
moderate t)r sinall means are vvilliii" 
to relieve itiisery, nothing must be 
done to do away with the misery 
its(*ll'! Tliis is ])urcliasing the cul- 
tivation of th(» ])rovinc(s of Bene\o- 
lence at too high a price, and ne- 
glecting altogether the province of 
Justice. It is no <ieduction from tlie 
goodness of the farmer, ‘ who for 
months together gave abundance 
daily to forty or fifty j)aii])ers, and 
the milk of twenty or tliirty cows, 
and a bullock at Christmas, to say 
that ill sjiite of the gratification Jiis 
kind and warm heart must Inive. de- 
riiml from the sight of Jissuaged dis- 
tn‘ss, lie must have felt such de- 
Htructiou of his property a aeveic 
hardship; and with all sincere re- 
spect for Mr Rice, we heg to say 
that tlie man (not hej who could 
seriously wisli the continuance of 
such a state, of things, must lie a 
heartless and a brainless blockhead. 

The I’xamination of Dr Doyle was 
next day resumed — on the moral 
nature of man and Jiis natural afl'ec- 
tions. He is reipiesled to solve this 
]>rol)lem — “ Do you tliink the paren- 
tal and filial affections could exist in 
their presmit strength, or he proved 
hij the satne aeia and sacrtficeny were 
a provision to be made bylaw, either 
for the young or for the old, in a 
state of destilution ?” How could 
any full-grown man, not drunk, ask 
such a (piestion ? Why, the same 
acts and sacrifices in the changed 
condition supposed, would not be 
required— -they woujcinotbe right— 
for the misery would be relieved— 
and parents and children would not 
liave to hug one anotlier in a passion 
of love, grief, anguish, and tribulation. 
Wliy so anxiously seek sacrifices 
from poor people ? Are they thus 
cockered by a conservative system of 
misery among ourselves ? How dare 


wo demand of them a veliemence of 
parental or iilial affection, and a cor- 
responding severity of suffering in 
the discharge of its duties, which wo 
never dreamt of exacting from our 
own easy hearts and idle hands, and 
yet have not been slow, perhaps, to 
pride ourselves on our piety ? But 
folly brought out wisdom— and we 
are grateful to the ipiestioner for Dr 
Doyle’s reply. “ I think the feelings of 
men Inuir a very intimate relation to 
the state of society which they at any 
particular period compose; and it 
may happen that in a population, 
rude and uudiscipliiied as the poor 
population of Ireland at present is, 
there may be exhibitions of feelings 
at tlie present time, whicli would 
not appear if society were better 
formed, if imui generally bad move 
comforts, and with it a greater de- 
gree of seUisluiess, which in every 
community grows up in a ratio with 
domestic I'omfort. In reply to tJie 
question, 1 sliould think tliat if you 
Jmd a well-organized system of re- 
lief for the poor, you might not vvit- 
iie.sH exhibitions of charity and kind- 
ness, exactly similar to those which 
are seen now, but I Jiave no doubt 
that there would be at all times in 
Ireland a display of neighbourly 
anectioii and ]){irental kindness as 
great as would be desirable in any 
well-ordered community.” 

What more, could the (’hainnt'iu 
desire Dr Doyle to say ? Yet he is 
not satisfied — and retpiires fartlier 
information. We should like to have 
lieard the Doctor examining him on 
filial and parental affection — for a 
sad mess of tlie matter would he have 
made, and spoken like a wliimsical 
and barren baclielor, wJio liad been 
born, what, in Ireland, is called a 
postbuinous child. “ Do you not 
think tliat those, feelings are called 
forth in jiroportion as a necessity for 
their active exercise arises ; that, for 
instance, the f(!eHng of a child for a 
parent is more called forth accord- 
ing as the age of that parent ad- 
vances, as the difficulty of provi- 
ding for that parent increases, and as 
the period of life makes him more 
unprotected, and more exposed to 
vicissitude and suffering?” How 
did it liappen, we wonder, to escape 
occurring to the thought of the wor- 
thy and most inquisitive chairman, 
that that state of things cannot be the 
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Aiost favourable for a man’s provi 
ding for the ivafits of the increasing 
ago of his parent, as it is more and 
more exposed to vicissitude and suf- 
fering, (how glibly, softly, sweet- 
ly, and primly, the words “ age,’' 
vicissitude,” an<l “ siilfcriiiir,’* 
leave his lips !) which prevents him 
from providing, by any jiossihility, 
even for liimself? Tliat, or some- 
thing like it, should Injve been our 
answer— but the Doctor is more 
yniJd, — “ I think the feelings of af- 
fection, wherever displayed, bear al- 
ways a very Intimate jiroportion to 
the" degree of the distress or misery 
which excites those feelings; and as 
at present the snirerings c»f the poor 
are intiuise, it is, therefore, but rt^a- 
fionable, lliat the exhibition of feel- 
ings on the part of parents, or chil- 
dren, or iieighboiirs, witnessing those 
KiilVerings, siioiild he also very great ; 
but instead of thinking that to he a 
desirable state for men to Jive in, I 
think the slate of society would be 
nmch better, if exceeding sympathy 
or exceeding feeling were not so fre- 
quently called into action as it now 
is in Ircdand, for when the hearts of 
men are moved greatly, even to good, 
they are liable to be easily moved 
also to evil ; so that 1 think the ex- 
treme feeling which is new mani- 
fested in Ireland, in affording relief 
to the distressed, are amongst the. 
causes why our people liave less of a 
settled character tlian the peoi)le of 
other countries, ill which society is 
established on a better dwne.” 

It is not often that sucli philoso- 
phy as this is heard in a Select (Joiii- 
mittee, and it is all fji eck or Hebrew 
to the Chairman. Mr Irving or Miss 
(lardale might as well have tipp’d 
him a blast of the unknown tongue, 
lie imagines that he has driven the 
Doctor into a corner of the ring, and 
has him balancing across the ropes, 
whereas he is sporting a toe at tlie 
Bcratcli, and without troubling hiiii- 
seif about a guard with tlie left, liolds 
out his right ready to^knock Spring 
down again with a ffush hit on the 
os frojiih, “ Then would^any alte- 
ration of system which tended to 
deaden or lessen those sensibilities, 
or restrict their exercise, bo a matter 
nioraHy boni*ficial to lljocharacter of 
the people y” — “ 1 would think it of 
great.hifnfetage to remove the c‘xccs8 
ofthoi^ fo^HQgs^audthe causes which 


produced that excess, and I do not 
suppose that any plan which could 
give more comfort to the people 
would have the effect of deadening 
those good feelings; it would only 
moderate them, and subject them to 
the rule of reason.” 

The Committee might be supposed 
by this time in pretty full possession 
of Dr Doyle’s sentiments; hut Hie 
Chairman is not yet satihfied, and 
asks him if lie thinks that the inter- 
position of the Slate, by a compul- 
sory system of relief, coiild be relied 
upon as ])roducing the moral eff’ects 
which he had described, rather than 
applying moral causes by means of 
education, and religions causes and 
religious instruction, to produce such 
result ? And now coiner the, clcuicher 
— “ I think that the i liter [losition of 
the legislature is required in Ireland, 
in order to produce! those good feel- 
ings in that re»asonable degrtu* to 
which the question and late ansvviu* 
may be referred ; nor do 1 think that 
in the present condition of Irt'laiid 
there is any moral ag(*ncy, (utlier in 
operation, or likely to come into 
operation, if unassisted by legislative 
interposition, which will produce 
that state of society which all equal- 
ly desire to see established in this 
country.” 

'J’hat able and excellent man, ]\Ir 
Bicheno, thinks that a compulsory 
assessment would diminisli the cha- 
ritable ilispositions, both of the rii li 
and of the poor thenisel ves — “that the 
rich would iinrnediately send the poor 
to be relieved at the p;irisli-tabi(», and 
that the poo; themselves would en- 
sure themsei\ esfrom charity, because 
there would bean established provi- 
sion, and thus woiild be broken up 
what is of vital importance to a good 
state of society — the virtuous exer- 
cise of the social feelings.” 

Well — suppose that tlie rich were 
immediately to send the ])oor to the 
parish-table. What the worse would 
the poor be of that ? They would get 
a good coarse belly full— and would 
look less lank oa coming out into the 
open air. The fewer poor that go to 
the paiish-lablc the better; ami too 
many in many parts of hmgland do 
go there wlio might dine at ihidr 
own cost at home. But we are-in 
Irelcand. -And the question is, is it 
better that the poor, rather than “ he 
sent by the rich iinmedifttely to the 
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]»irisli*table,” shouhl either have no- 
tiiiiijy to eat at all, or prey iij)on the 
tscaiity means of persons* almost as 
poor as themselves? Are the rich 
(loiijp: all th(?y might 7iow for tlie 
])oor ? Is their rliarity so pure ami 
po^verfiil thfit we must beware of 
polliiling or inij)iiirino: it by any sys- 
tematic plan of ours for helping them 
lo fee<l the famisberl ? And the poor, 
tlit'v* io CMSii of an established pro\i- 
sion, “would excuse themselves from 
charity!” Ami why not? 'I'lnM^xcuse 
^vouldbe Indd a good one inany court 
of t'i».Ms{'ience in Ohri^^t^uidoni. It is 
V irke<i -Jiy, \i‘ry wickml— to lay a 
lie tvy burden ot cnnrtly on tiie backs 
ol' Pie pof>r. It is abliorrent from light 
rc.ismi. idr Pd.cheiio of “ a 

good of sot lety.” Jbit tlcetpies- 

I ion regards the woi st state of society 
in I'hirtijie. “ Idie virtuous exercise of 
th'' snrial f<M ling *' for.sootli ! 
gle<l mass of memlicancy ami ebari- 
labb* indigence tdl in motioti with 
lui'-my— laughing, weeping, groan- 
inu', blissing, despairing, <l>iiig, n>h- 
bin ^ cursing, ami innrdering — and 
\^y m> means to be “ broken up,” 
lieciui^'C of “ \ital iiiip<»rlance” ton 
“ liood state of sue/ietyl” Wtdl says 
?.ir Scrope, “ tliat tb<*. seiUimcm- 
Jalists, Avlio ar<» so fearful of deaden- 
i*e: llie comlilion of the ])Oor, forget 
til. t extpumi «ytnpatby with tlie 
mi's(‘rabb*, is liable to take the di- 
i iM lion oi ecccAY/e upon their ()[)pres- 
‘oi .s, real or snpposful ; that tin? 
tP!n>ition is not very umialural from 
piiyiu',^ the famisiied agonies of tin; 
(‘\j)i‘lje<I tenant, lo bur. dog bis sijc- 
.e.r in Id^ bed ; ibat tlie ]Kissious 
iie\(»r s.) easily lurmsi to vio- 
I^Mce as ^\!ieri slroiigly I'xcited with 
the gbjw of i)ity. 'ibis should bo 
majjlected, jil. tlio present moment 
c.oi(‘ci.i]iy, when outiiig(‘s on lito 
and prop(‘rt.y have l»econu! so terri- 
licaliy fre«pieiit, as to be i-onsidered 
by the ( im ‘‘nimeiit ami Legisbi- 
tiii'i; to r.Mpiire the. suspmision of 
the law :iud the coustitnlion, and tlio 
csiahlishmciit of arbitrary ])Ovver 
Ibrougbout Indaiid. It is acknow- 
ledged i)y llio oppo.'-ers of poor’s 
laws ; nay, as lias been seen, it is 
I'Vt'u advanced by lluMii, as om? (d* 
their most f. rcibie aignmenta, that 
tiu' lower Iiisii ;jri^ cdiaracterised by 
findings of comp.'ission and kindness 
towjirds eaidi other of the strongest 
iiuUire. And yet we see, too plainly, 
VOL. XXXlJl. so. Ct vjil. 


that they are in the habit of commit- 
ting towards each other multiplied 
atrocities of the most unexampled 
character. The inconsistency is only 
in appearance. It is the very force 
of their syrnpatliy which urges them 
to acts of dreadful revenge upon 
those whom they consider agents in 
the opj>ression of their friends and 
comiexioiis. Js a family (‘ji'cted from 
th<» small farm wliich forms their 
sole clipiice of suhsislence — their 
sympathizing m'ighbours join them 
ill forcibly intimidating the siicceed- 
ji!\r i{‘U.inl, and, if b<‘ refuses to give 
V. ..y to iutimidalion, in executing 
tlieii* Muiguinnry threats upon liiiin 
And is it for the sake of keeping iij) 
this i‘xciled feeling at its full pitch 
ol intensity, that we are called on to 
rcfivJn from interfering with the ex- 
i lusive right of the poor to relieve 
each other y” 

And now we come to look at the 
subject ill its most dismal light. 
(irant at onre that the consolidation 
of m.tny small farms — and portions of 
I'uid that have no tith^ to the name 
<*\en of “ iielting” farms — bits of 
])otato-prou:Kl, each Avitb its hove] 
— is f(u' the good of Ireland. The 
system may be carried too far — 
to the extinetioii of much tliat is 
valmiMe in the mind, morals, and 
manners of a people — ami conse- 
ijuently lo the rletriment of the 
.Suite. Hut such infinite subdivision 
as bad taken place in Indaiid tvas on 
many acrounls to be lamented, and 
the source of many evils. We shall 
not eiifcw upon any enquiry into the 
causes that led to it. They were 
various; luit it is allowed on all 
b.iiids tliat the largm* landowners 
eiicourtiged it from cupidity, just as 
tin; smaller did from necessity, and 
that tliei'o was a vast increase of 
population We say from cupidity; 
tor there was no other motive but a 
men*enary om‘ with most of the ab- 
sentees in accumulating tenantry ; 
and to them cbielly lielongs the 
merit of having created the class of 
iniudlemen. The same system was 
pursued by the resident gentry; and 
by liiein,too, carried much too far; 
tbougli their humanity, we doubt not, 
was oftem nsadyto alb viate the wret- 
^lled!lc^s wliicli was iJaily .solmiitted 
to llieir t*yeA all over ilieir herciii- 
lary estates. We .sir: 11 never bring 
ourselves to beai» indiscriminate 
0 a 
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abuse on the Irish gentry; for 
among them are many of the prime 
meii of the earth. But such was 
the system pursued ; and it long 
nourished to tlieiv great <'iiiolaineiit 
— and the [)rodigious advance of 
their rental. 

But a new light — Jiud we believe 
a boUtu’ — broke over the land ; and 
the land-owners being, to a (xutaia 
extent, men of sch nee/ saw that the 
time (or araunulrUuiij was gone by, 
and tliat the timehad come for char- 
wfj tiuiantry ; and they set about 
that new busiin^ss, wliic’u should hu\ e 
been dealt with “ gently, and with a 
lined of healing,” witli a cruel ala- 
crily — if nut Idiud, woim' — impro- 
vident of the ecrtaln sufierijjg about 
to be spie/.id far and wide ; — a cruel 
alacriiy, which in a few }'cars redu- 
ced million^ -iiy, millions — for the 
plagu(' of runs fast as wild- 

lin' — to irrenu‘<iiabl<* misery. By 
llie wre'u iies thus drr. en to wander 
wliilbersoi'v er they wiiUsJ, bad they 
u ho (*\pellcd them from llie soil 
been s(i[)p()rlcd fill tiielr lives, in 
eoimbu or in rjdendour, — at Jiome. 
or abro'id. ibretiu’n was atroci- 
ous uickedness — if ev(;r there was 
wiidvcdness on this eartli — cold- 
ldoodi‘d, hcienlil’ic, and systematiz- 
ed ingratitiidi' of the blackest grain 
— woyt (hviltsh, 

Mr Sadler lias been accused of 
wriiing intempevat<'ly of the men 
guilty of sucli atrocities; we say, bis 
eloipu’iice is lighted up with the 
Hashes of iiidignant \ ii tue. “ (Uear- 
ings !” “J;ri\ings!” What slieck- 
ing words to apjily to Iminan beings 
iii a Cbristian laud I Be consistent, 
and call them at once “cattle.” 

“ 'file infection of ciuel sellisb- 
uess,” be tiiily says, “ is to be traced 
to absenteeism ; and once intro- 
duced, such, aLis ! is our nature, 
wlicuever interest is concerned, we 
are predisposed to takt^ the conta- 
gion, which has spread like a leprosy 
ilirough a wliole country, and tills. it 
with sniveling, and sorrow, and des- 
tiluiion.” Who can read the follow- 
ing passage without feeling its jus- 
tiee y ^ 

“ Leaving, liieii, wholly out of our 
cousideraiion tlu* more apparent iind 
constantly operating e\ ils of this pest 
of Ireland; that mass of poverty 
which is created, that distress which 
is unrelieved; that idleness which is 
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uiioin ployed ; that ignorance which 
is uninstructed ; together with all the 
•rime and sufferiag from which such 
a state of things is inseparable ; what 
is, lastly, its conduct in regard to its 
victims in the extremity of nature, 
when disease is added to poverty, 
multiplying its sorrows in a ratio of 
which wealth can liavc no adecjuatc 
conception ? when the desertion, as 
it respects such sulFerers, is irrepa- 
rable and linal ? when those last du- 
ties, which the humane heart will not 
allow itself to perform by proxy, are 
not performed at all V In that awful 
season, from every ipiarter of Ire- 
land, there came from tlie death-bed 
— bed did 1 say!— from the scanty 
straw which spread the cold ground 
in many a temporary shed ; in such 
as which, were the pampered beast 
of many a ])roiid absentee put for a 
single niglit, lie would probably make 
the air ring will) bis reiirools; but 
which were crow<lcd with patient 
and grateful suQ'erers, v. itii llui in- 
fected, the dying, ;uid the dead ; from 
scenes like these, 1 say, llieia^ came a 
voice as audible as if it had been 
p(‘alcd forth in thunder : ‘ I — l,whosc 
labour lias supplied all your wants, 
and supported your grainhmr ; con- 
tenting niys(‘lf with the refasi», in or- 
der to satisfy your exactions, till even 
tliat failed me, and I sank — 1 was sick 
— and ye — DTCsiaiTKii mk ” 

Is lliere no la^straint on such con- 
duct y Statute after statuti* has 

been enacted within a few years ex- 
pressly to increase the power of 
Irish landlorils over llieir tenants ; 
the C'ivil Bill KjecUnent Act; the 
Joint Tenancy Act; the Absconding 
tenant Act; and the Subletting 
Act. Such lias been the conspiracy 
of the ricli against the poor, of the 
powerful against the weak ; these* are 
the “ things of law,” where are the 
“ things of love Nothing is there 
to prevent — all facilities are there to 
enable any individual — let us use 
the words of Mr Scrope — “ Jiny in- 
dividual residing, perhajis, at a dis- 
tance, out of sight and hearing of 
the agonies lie may inflict, from pass- 
ing a sentence of (hath upon hundreds 
who liave been encouraged to breed 
and multiply on Ids estate, up to the 
moment when he became aware, 
from the lessons of Political Econo- 
mists, the change of general opinion, 
or caprice, that it was against his 
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individual interest any longer to al- 
low thetn to live tliere — nothing to 
hinder him turning tlieni out of tlieir 
liouses on tlie wide world, to starve, 
or ilie of fev(u-, engendered by want, 
aft.'r iidectiiig and severely burden- 
ing the charity of tin*, neighbouring 
ttivvns — nothing hut the {'hance of his 
havinif a huiiKtn or an inhuman heart 
in his hosom'^ 

Loiilv lli(‘u again at tin* Miaou.am v 
t)t irehiiid. it assumes Ixd'ore ‘‘ tin*, 
i^yes of ojir soul” an awful <‘haracter. 

e si'e not now one niighiy mass — 
or many hordes — (d‘ prolligate im- 
po^'ure — (d indolent indigt'ore— of 
wi(*iv(-d ward — of disgraceful disease 
— o» Cl ime — of sin suilVring hut its 
ou u punisjnneiU under the de«:reeH 
oi t-ieioal justice uncouvicled. 
Al! th(‘M^ are then*. — but tln^y have 
sifiidv away into shadow. \Ve see 
now SOI row as sincere — anguish as 
acute — ami as mimmited-^aa ever 
wept or a’l o.onni ; honest indiistiy 
dl l' ‘01 iroai iis honn'sti'ad, not lo 
Work, hui. to wamim* on tin* high- 
and riiicci than j'ti'al, prepa- 
ri d to peiisij penury on whicli lliere 
is but no disgrace^ — for that 

lesis with lii; irppiession ; l'ev(n% and 
roiisuniplion and alropiiy, ami le,- 
pio:o, ;;ii home ]><itienlly hy peoph‘ 
ivjH) laiely w('r(*. all in'althy in their 
iiuis or hovels now iiiixcmI with the 
road niii i*; ami we see there, too, many 
virtue.’* imiigemius lo the soil— for 
e.re not the parental alU'ctions and 
tiiiai piety, \ irlm*sV - ami hraveiy in 
Jocii— and cliiistlty in vvonien — and 
\v here are iht y to be seen in “ strong- 
m* strength” ih.in among those who 
Were once llm ^,nlall tenantry of the 
(ii v'cn isle, and in cabins in the wild 
woc^d, “ once sang ih*' Imid antlieiu 
of iM’ii’'go-i>r,.gh Iti'iid liii.s. 

“ Uev. Ai. O’Si. laavAN, (j. dio/. — 
l)o you i.i'ow what becomes of llie 
U'lr.mtry at present ejected from 
esi.o.es in Iri’iaiid r — [ fear on if manif 

tht ni 

“ ll. SuiTii, Ls(]. Q, -iddo. — What 
becomes of thedisposse^s^ed tenants V 
— I cannot inronn the Committee 
what becomes of Ibein ; but in one 
of the ( rises, to which I now allude, 

1 was informed that upwards of 
twenty faoiilies were turned out, 
and in tlie other case nionv than 
thirty ; the. coiismjuence. was, that the 
])erhons so dispossessed (fid not sub- 
mit ^luictly, and, in revenge, cut the 


tails oil* the cattle of tlm proprietor 
of th(5 estate, and coinraitted various 
outrages. In the other case, the 
people who were turned out muster- 
ed a strong armed force, and at night 
attacked the persons who had been 
put into p().ssession, whereby some 
lives were lost, f should here ob- 
serve, tliat, previous to these occur- 
rences, the county iu which it hap- 
pened bad been pc^ac^eablc.” 

‘‘ Or Oo^ i.i:, Q. lacU. — It would 
be impossible for language to convey 
au idea of the state of distress to 
which the (‘jected tenantry have been 
reduced, or ut the disease and misery, 
rmd even \ ii o, which ll:(»y have pro- 
pagated in l!ie towns wherein tiny 
JiH\e setth'd ; so that not only tiny 
who have hi'c'n t'jected have been 
riuidere.d miserable, hut they have 
carried with them and propagated 
that misery. They have increased 
tin*, stock of labour; they Jiav(? ren- 
der(*d tin* habitations of those who 
r(‘ci»ivi*d them more crowded ; they 
have givmi occasion lo tin* dissemi- 
nation of disease; th(*y have been 
obliged to n'sori to tliefi, and to all 
mamnu* of vici^ ami iniijuity, to pro- 
cure siihsisti'iici* ; hut what is, p(»r- 
haps, the most painful of all, a raU 
nttmlnr oj ihem floor pn isfird from 

llUhL 

“ Q. Whatisihet inmge wdiieh takes 
place witli the (ejected tenants f — In 
some eases, tln^y vvandiu* about with- 
out a li.vced residence. 'Hie young 
])eople. In some instaiic(*s, endeavour 
to emigrate to Aim*rica. If the family 
have a little furniture, or a c.ow, or 
a horse, liny sell it, and come into 
th<‘ small towns, where very often 
tiny get a license lo sell h(H*r and 
whisky. Altm* a sliort lime, their 
little I ripital is c'xpemhul, and they 
heconie dependent upon the charities 
of the town. They next giv(‘ up their 
liouse, and taka*, a. rootn ; hut, at 
present, many of them an? obliged 
to lakes not a room, hut what they 
call a corner in some house. It may 
be necCvSHary to state to the Com- 
mittee that in all the suburbs of 
our towns, there are cabins, having 
no loft, of suppose tw'eiity feet 
long hy twelve teet wide, with a 
partition in the centre. 1 ban? iJ(»t, 
myself, seen so many Jis seorn fa~ 
•mifics in one of the.-iC cabiris; hut 
I Jiave been assured by the olliciating 
clergyman (d* tin* town, that there are 
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iniiiiy instances of it. Tlien thtjir 
l)ii(l-i arc ni(‘i\*ly a little straw, strew- 
ed at ni|^lit upon tlic lloor, and by 
day wra))p{*d u}> in, or roverod by, a 
quilt or blanket, 'riiej*' are obliged 
to do it lip in that inuniicr by day, in 
order to have some vacant space, in 
tijcsc iib<»d;'.s of misery, disease is 
often prodnei'd by extreme want. 
Disease wastes the peoijile ; for they 
liave bale food, and no comforts to 
iv.^tore thc!n. Thrij die in a little 

7. . I have, known a lane, with a 
small district adjoining, in the town 
in which 1 li\<s to have been peo- 
pled by ihirl.y or forty families who 
»*ame from the country; and I ihitik 
tiuify in the courxi of twelve hioathsy 
there were not ten finiilirs of' the ihirfj/ 
snr>'iri)Hf — lite fndh oi‘ them had dietl,^* 
— (»>. IdSJ, bist. 

The children hegotten in this 
of society become of an iiderior 
the wJiole cliaracter of the 
iK*o|))e becomes gradually worse and 
worse ; they diminish in stature, they 
are (uuM vattul in mind ; the ])opula- 
lion is gradually (hderiorated, till, at 
L‘iigt!i, you Jiavc*. tin* iiiliabitants of 
one of the finest countries in the 
world redma'd to a state of elVenii- 
iiacy which mak(*s them little better 
tlian tbe Lazzaroni of Naples, or the 
Hindoos on ih<^ coast <d* Malabar. 

“ We liav<», in short, a disorganized 
po[)uhition becoming by their ])(^verty 
iiiiire and inori* immoral, and less 
and less capable of ])vo\iding for 
tliemselvos ; and wo have, besides 
that, the frightful, and awful, and ler- 
rilii* exhibition of human life wasted 
with a rajiidit}', and to a degnn*, sueli 
as is not witnessed in any ci\ilized 
ci)unlry upon the face of the earth.” 

Did laws for the p^ior e\er wmk 
Mich evils as those which have all 
been created by laws for the rii-li ? 
Vet who among the lilconomists has 
lifunl up his voice against tliis 
‘‘ sweaty sway’* of op])rcssioii ? Not 
mie. They all approve of it to a 
man. Ami as if those tides of hu- 
man beings wove all but so inucli 
ditcii-waler, they talk coolly of their 
being all in good time “ gradually 
absorbed I” Ay — they are absorbed 
— and faster i*ar than many imagine 
— l)y the auetion of llie soil — into 
thousands on tbouaands of small pits, 
vulgarly called graves. 

An opinion haa boon fretpiently 


expressed, that the surplus and rc- 
duinlant population of Ireland may 
be absorbed, as tliat of Scotland has 
been during the last century, with- 
out poor’s laws, by the mere opera- 
tion of a steady government, and 
growing demand for labour. A very 
slight consideration of tbe dillerence 
between the two countries must bo 
sufiicient to sliew that this expecta- 
tion is utterly chimerical. 

In tbe first place, there is no rea- 
son to believe that tbe surplus ])opu- 
lation of Scotland, at the close of the 
I7tb century, was by any means so 
(Considerable; as that of Ireland is at 
this time. Fletcher of Saltouii, in- 
deed, estimat(‘s tin; Scotch sturdy 
beggars at 200, 000; but there is 
(‘Very reason to believe that bis iiiim- 
beis ar(‘ gros^l}'^ overrated. It is 
dilliciiU t(/ s^*e bow, in a country 
situated as Scotland then was, iin- 
])(‘ide(dly cultivated, and Avithout 
manufactures, so great a body of 
unproductive labourers could bav(5 
been iiKiintaimnl. (k'l taiu it is, that 
on no occasion did Scotland, even 
when hardest pr(‘ssed, ever assemble 
.00,000 men in tbe field; a fact which 
s(‘eins inc.onsistent with so great an 
accumulation of unemployed poor 
as is here supjmsed. 

In the next place, it is a mistake 
to suppose that during the last cen- 
tury Scotland has had no poor’s rates. 
On tlu‘ ctintrary, for two hundred 
.and fifty years the legal rights of 
the Scottish poor to mainUmance 
liave l)(‘(‘ii nearly as extensive as in 
KiiglarnL; and at this moment, there 
is hardly a town of any magnilude in 
Nortli Britain, wlun e poor’s rates have 
ii<)t long been established. By the 
acts lo70 and I0()l, and the Royal 
FrocUuiK.tion in l(jJ)a, tlie riglits of 
all tbe destitute poor to lie relieved 
has been distinctly recognised. Tbe 
jmor’s rales of Scotland, indeed, are 
light in comparison of those of h]ng- 
hmd ; but that is inendy because 
their administration being intrusted 
to the heritors, wlio pay the assess- 
ment, has been more vigilantly look- 
ed after than in bhigl and ^ where it was 
imposed liy tbe church- wardens, and 
because Scotland is only now be- 
ginning to arrive at that complicated 
sfate of society where the aid of 
h‘gal assessment to relieve the poor 
is indispensable. Wherever manu- 
factures or great towns prevail, poor’s 
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rates in this country have been lonp: 
established. 

Ill the third place, Scotland never 
was over wliel mod with a niii^s of in- 
digence at all approaihingtotiie men- 
dicity which now exists in Ireland ; 
for this plain reason, tliatshe had not 
till recent times the means orbound- 
less subsistence of the humblest kind 
to the labouring classes. Tor the last 
half century, the contemporary wri- 
ters have been full of tlu^ grievous 
evils arising from Irish immigration; 
but the writers a hundred and thirty 
years ago contain no similar com- 
j)laiiit of the redundance or ov(*r- 
dowing habits of tlio Scotch imor, — 
a clear proof that no great nia uinu- 
lation of indigence was experienced; 
for wherever it has, the Scotch have 
never been found hackwaial in emi- 
grating to the oth(‘r more fiivoure<l 
regions of tin* glob('. hVoiu tli(‘ 
earliest times, indeed, tin* annals of 
other states have* b(‘eii filled with oli- 
servations on the Scotch settler*^; but 
the complaint always was, that tin y 
were too thriving, nottiiat they w(M*e 
a nuisance from their beggai ly ha])its; 
a certain indi<‘ation that it was the 
bett(U’ and educated class(*s, not the 
more indigent ])oor, who mii'-raled 
to for<‘igii countries. 

In the fourtli ])hic<!, the grcvit and 
c*ryiiig evils wdii< ]i have long <‘xist<*d 
ill Ireland, anil as a perpe- 

tual stimulus u])oii ili(* production 
of ail indigent and w i i'Lched p<»puJ?i- 
tioii, never were kiiowni in Scotland. 
The enormoiisgrievancesofahsiniliM' 
proprietors, middlemen, a iH»J)e!li(nis 
Catholic priesthood, and political in- 
stitutions for whii'h the people were, 
totally unfitted, never existed in this 
country. Property has been lim e at 
all times comparatively ])rotected, 
industry safe, artilicial wants and 
liahits of frugality universal. JS'ever 
W'as it found necessary from [iredial 
and politieal disturbances like those 
of Ireland to suspend tlie, const ituiion, 
and establish martial law, as has there 
become iiidispensabh*. It is nccd- 
lesshere to enquire to ivliat causes this 
diflerciice in the history and present 
habits of the two countries has arisen ; 
suffice it to say that it exists, and 
that its existence must render alto- 
gether chimerical the expectation 
that the Irish poor can bp absorbed 
by the same means, and in the same 
manner, as the Scotch have been. 


If Scotland were to be i ursod fo 
ten years with an insurgent peasrml- 
ry,aCidholic priesthood, anabsenloi^ 
body of proprietors, and a giiuding 
race of inidiilcmen, all the boasted 
frugality and caution of the Scotch 
chariicicr would disappear, and iu 
its stead, we should soon have tlio 
recklessness, reilunda lit increase, and 
misery of IreJand. 

Ilia word, Ireland has arriied at 
that stage iu political diM*ase wJiere 
all ordinary remedies fail, and the 
powers of (w il are infinitely too 
strong for the gradual mid insulated 
efiurts of imli\ idiiaN. Mothing but 
the strong hand of (Government, both 
to repress c\il, and do goo<l> <'iUi 
now^ avail the static; and iite (re-ur- 
gani^^at ion and insecurity of ilu'coun- 
iryis such,tlnit without public work:,, 
paid, and rclitd* gencraliy admiuis- 
leredhy ( loveriinuMit, all otlMTi '-mc- 
di<‘s wall be found to hr idtcrly ia- 
erfectual. 

[$ut the paialh l inns stralghtcr In - 
tween the Mali* <>l‘ Ireland now, mu! 
that ol lingland in tin* rtdgn of l.ii- 
zahelh. This Icis h(*mi clearly sliowii 
by Nimino* and Sadler, ami Scrojug 
and Doyle, and many ornm*'*, fioni 
the best authoritii‘s and liie mo: i cer- 
t.iin dmaimenls ; and as the mi>ery 
is thcsm!U‘-~so must lu^ llu‘ remedy 
■ — Provision for the* Poor by law. 

'riu* miseiy was the same-- a.*, may 
be seen in Stry[}i». lb* speaks of 
tin* number <d poor tiiat di(‘d oa the 
sirec'ts iamdon of cold, and lay 
sick at tln^ doors, ])cris!iing of Jnii'- 
g(*r. And wdu'iu e came they ? 

'File destriK'lion of iiliagt*, and d<*mo- 
lilion of cottages, sent lehcrn thither 
from the country w'here they Inul 
neiilier “ w urk nor harbour.” -“It is 
a common custom with covetous 
landlords, to let their iioiising to de- 
cay, that tlie farmer shall be* fain, for 
a Muall regard, or iiom* at ail, to ‘:i\ e. 
U]) his lease; tliat tliey, taking th'* 
grounds into their own hands, may 
turn all to pasture. So iiowg obi fa- 
thers, poor widow's, and young child- 
ren, lie begging in tbe miry sln'et - 
And bear iieruard (Gilpin preacliing 
before the King of Ibo “ great op- 
pression of laiidl(#rds tow'ards ihch’ 
tenants, by turning them out of all, 
to their utter undoing.” 

“Now'’ the. robberies, e\torlions, 
and open oppressions ol covetous 
cormorants have no cud or limits, on 
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banks to keep in their vilnicss. As 
for turning poor men out of their 
holds, they take it for nooftVuico, but 
say the land is their otrn ; and so the// 
turn them out of their sheds U/ta 
mice> Thousands in lOnglaiid, lliroiigli 
such, beg HOW' from door to door, 
who had kept lioiient Jionios.” — 
•‘These,” he a(ided, “ fiad such quick 
snieliiug liounds, th(ft they could live 
at London and turn men out of their 
farms and tenements, a hundred, 
some two hundred miles off,'' 

Was this wretchedness let alone to 
be “gradually absorbed y” No. Du- 
ring half a century acts were passed 
by the legislature for its relied* and 
cure — but all wu»re ineffectual — till, 
by the 43d of Elizabetli, all parishes 
were compelled to reli<*ve their impo- 
tent inliabitaiit, and send to tvork the 
unemployed. 1'hen began the natural 
“absorption then came the “gol- 
den days of good Queen lh?s.s for 
from her, and the luminaries that 
sbone round her throne, there was 
an efflux of that noble spirit which 
lias never since altogether left the 
character and the councils of tlie 
rulers of England. 

But the misery is not only of the 
same kind now in Ireland that then 
was in England, hut it is far greater; 
and unless it be speedily remedied, 
that noble island is lost not only to 
us, but to itself; and wdietlier there 
be a “ Repeal’' or no Repeal; if loft 
much longer, Ireland, Aviihoiit a pro- 
vision for lier starving millions of 
some sort, (and what oilier sort is in 
the sight of any seiu- but a poor’s law ?) 
must be drenched in all the horrors 
of rebellion and civil war, 

“ Agitation !” There has indeed 
been enough of it. Ilecomnioiidod 
to all ranks in Ireland by the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, it has been preach- 
ed by O’Cvonnell even beyond the 
desire of the Lord-lieutenant— and 
we see the fruits. Mr Stanley, too, 
talked of “ cxtiiiguishing tithes;” and 
in Parliament Ave almost every day 
hear denunciations of wu'ath against 
all Church Establishments, and pro- 
posals for making religion a free 
trade. Down with the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, is no longer 
an Irish — it is also an Englisli howl 
—and who* remembers now the — 
Reformation? All that is best and 
holiest in Ireland and that lias been 
not only her safe^ard and her suc- 
cour, but her Balvalion--^PaoTE5T- 


ANTisM— is under a cloud of displea- 
sure Avith our rulers ; and it would 
seem as if they had the folly, 
and the madness to believe, or llic 
wHUikness and wickedness to act as 
if they believed, Avhile they knew 
better, that the involution of crime 
with misery, at Avhich, in that dis- 
tracted coiiiilry, Ave now gaze aghast, 
was caused in a great measure by a 
vestry-cess of some L.30,()00 a- 
year ! Avhile the fount, from wdiich 
almost all the national calamities 
have in bloody torrents been derived, 
stands open, and might, if not dried, 
be sealed tip by the law’’, and the 
Avliole land, if not trancpiillized, 
lightened by one enactment. “ Tiiat 
this,” says Mr Scrope, “is the true 
source of the horrible outrages Avhich 
are now in almost daily perpetration 
in Ireland, is ])roved beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt by an examination 
of the nature of these off'euces. 
Against wltom are these sanguinary 
attaeks and tlireats of attack for llie 
most part levelled ? The tithe-own- 
ers, or their proctors ? Tlte magis- 
trates and gentry ? Excisemen, or 
travellers ? No ! But against the 
* land-takers’ as they are called, — 
the incominn tenants of farms, whose 
former occupiers have been turmd 
out to make room for tluun ! Against 
tliose Avbo, in the desperate comj>e- 
lition for the occupation of land, as 
the only means of existence, ouihid 
the herd of housedess wretches, and 
excite in them the same ra])id jea- 
lousy as rouses a pack of gaunt and 
Btarving'wolves against the one who 
may get possession of the morsel for 
AA'hich all are contending.” 

Here is to be found the origin of 
the Wliiteboy- system— wdth its Peep- 
of-day-boys, Thrashers, Wliiteboys, 
Raters, Carders, Shanavests, Cara- 
ighatft Rockites, Blackhens, Uiscaval- 
las. Ribbon-men, Lady-dares, and 
Terry-alts. What care they for be- 
ing hanged? Revenge is sw'eet — if 
death be hitter. So felt Bedniond 
the murderer on the scaffold. “ I 
Avas resolved on vengeance, and now 
that I have taken it, I am content to 
die.” And there have been, and 
Avill be, many Redmonds. What 
though lie Died ? For his old father 
had not been ill-used by his landlord 
—and was himself an unreasonable 
ruffian. The son was a murderer, 
it may be said, almost by profession 
and on principle^ and had assisted 
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at five shocking slaughters. But, 
like many other reformers, he had de- 
luded himself, in his ferocity, into a 
belief that he was in life a patriot, 
and in death a martyr. Bulls driven 
mad even by the echoes of their own 
bellowing among the mountains, 
gallop about with swarthy eyes, 
seeking something human to toss 
and trampU* ; and Uedmoiul was just 
such another, a mad hull — as bloody 
and as bestial ; for though no goad 
had happened to enter deep into 
his own llesh, ho had iearii<»d to bel- 
low; yet were there sounds to mad- 
den him besides the echoes of those 
he himself had made, for the air of 
all his nativ<? region was alive with 
curses. 

Murders porp<^trated by your lled- 
raonds, and other vulgar villains, 
though sometimes, as in the case of 
the Sheas, (and is not. Wild-goose- 
lodge now a dismal sound?) very 
comprehensive, belong to the retail- 
dealers ill such commodities; but, 
when a landlord, writing from Lon- 
don or Paris, directs his agent to 
eject ten, twenty, or thirty indus- 
trious families, from thedr little 
farms, on which they and their fore- 
fathers were rearc<l,” he, beyond all 
cpiestioii is, and tlierefore we call 
him so — your wholesale <lealer in 
murder. 

We wish Mr Bicheno were with 
us on the poor's laws ; he is with us 
on most we have said about the 
“ bad relation between landlord and 
tenant.” “ The landlords in Ireland 
do not,” he says, “ understand their 
business, which is to cultivate a good 
understanding with their tenan- 
try.” English landlords do this; 
and their “ dignity and consequence 
are uphold by a respectable and 
numerous tenantry, to whom, when 
in distress, his generosity re- 
mits a portion of rent, and treats 
with such kindness, that he comes 
even to command their opirdons.” 
True and good ; but in Ireland, he 
says, there are no such feelings, — 

all the landlord looks to there is 
the improvement of his income, and 
tlic quantity of rent lie can ab- 
stract.” True and had. In what se- 
cret and undisturbed corner of their 
breasts tlien, wa ask, reside “ tlie 
charitable dispositions of the rich,” 
which Mr Bicheno fears might be 
deadened or destroyed by a legal 
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provision fpr the poor? Is the land- 
lord at once greedy and generous, 
callous and pitiful? Does he with 
the one hand “ abstract the greatest 
(juantity of rent,” and with the other 
perform ‘'the virtuous exercise of 
the social feelings?” His mind be- 
tween the two must he in a queer 
puzzlement; and in liis quandary he 
will he apt to violate the Christian 
injunction, not to let the “ right hand 
know what the left is doing.” 

IVovision by law must therefore 
he made for the poor in Ireland. Can 
the absentee Irish landlords utter a 
syllahh' against such a provision, on 
the score" of injustice V If they do, 
thi^y must he hissed and hooted 
dumb. Will the resident? Many, 
we solemnly believe, will not; not, 
if the cause of the. Irish poor he 
taken u]>, heart and hand, by hhig- 
land, haiglnnd may have done Ire- 
land wrong ; now she seeks to right 
her; not by Comcive Bills alone — 
not by CliurcK Spoliation Bills — but 
by Faith, Hope, and ( 'harity, sent by 
.Justice on a mission of Mercy. Sho 
would fain see done for her, what in 
similar circumstances was done for 
herself by one, of the wisest of her 
o\\ n monandis, and by the wisest of 
her own statesmen* 

In the net annual produce of the 
soil there is a fund from which the 
legislature ought to authorize the 
Coveriiinent to levy a tax in the 
shape of apoor’sratc ; theap])lication 
of which to labour would soon 
change the aspect of things* and in 
progress of time, by t|ie prodigious 
impulse that would he given to the 
whole energies of the people, would 
“scatter plenty over a smiling land,” 
We have seen of what materials 
the pauper population is composed ; 
and how — that is, on what and by 
whom — at present it is fed. It does 
not subsist wholly — though in great 
part— -on air; hut it devours pota- 
toes and water. Frequently when 
obliged to “rough it,” it eats land 
and sea refuse — and it is wonderful 
for how long it can get on upon — 
nothing. At hridiils, often is there 
no richer faro tlian “ potatoes and 
point;” and at funerals the salt lies 
untasted on the breast of Hie corpse. 
Yet, would you belie vjc it, such inain- 
tenance even as this is too expensive 
for the country’s means ? Different 
calculations give diflerent amounts ; 
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butthe cost cannot befarsliortof two 
millions. Call it one — and you have 
a grievous and an iiiiijuitous tax. 
The more it is, the niore eiying th<5 
necessity that it should be removed; 
the less it is, the easier will it be 
found to supply its plac<5 by such 
means and mode's as may seem to 
give sonic indicaiioiis that we are 
not living in an utterjy barbarous 
age, and without any govcriiinent. 

It is proposed, then, by means spe- 
cified, to set all this countless multi- 
tude of bodies, legs, and arms, now 
idle, or worse ^than idle, to work; 
and it is liopcd,*that then^by may be 
fed, more cheaply and more <*.opious- 
ly, ail that counth'ss multitude of 
mouths. Suppose that the tax — tin' 
poor’s rate — raised double the* amount 
of what is now thus expended on 
this miserable inuUltnde — say lhre«‘ 
millions of money — and that the value 
of the work doii(», was hut one- half 
of that — th(‘u are ih<‘ p(*opl(i em- 
ployed no worse off, hut hc'ttcu*, be- 
cause employed, than before — and 
there is ii(»where any loss, lint sup- 
pose tlie Icihour set a-going by tlie 
three million as [)roducii\(^ in Ire- 
land, as it would be in Scotland or in 
England ; and what then ? 

Now th(^ truth is — and in the face 
of such evidence as has Ix'eii given, 
nobody has beenluuiul so audacious 
as directly to deny it — that millions 
on millions might he Oinployed in 
Ireland, on labour iJiat wmild he in- 
finitely more ])roduclive than in any 
other pait of the I iiited Kingdom. 

We should like to have a look at 
the man who, witli tlie Parliainenlary 
Reports in his hands, directly denied 
this ; but there are still wiseacres 
among us who insist that capital — as 
it is called — always finds eniploy- 
iiieiit for itself— and the very best 
employment too — and that nothing 
can be done by legislature or govern- 
ment, hut — ’tis the old story — to let 
capital alone — and it will work at 
will its own wonders. This is just 
saying, lliat whatever any and every 
man volnnlaiily does with his own 
is the best possible — not only for 
himself — hut for his countr}’ — ami 
for the liumari race. The pleajjant 
Optimists ! 

it would be much nearer the truth 
to say — in tlib case of Ireland — that 
the rule of action has beeJi just tlie 
reverse of all this; and that govern- 


ment alone can or will turn ctipital 
there — by a compulsory provision — 
ami other means — into producti\e 
employment — whereby capital shall 
create ca[)ital — riiot beyond the un- 
certain dreams of vain and ignorant 
imagination — but up to the settled 
and splendid visions of calrui’skaud 
wis«*st reason. 

It has been often said, and will, wi^ 
daresay, be often' said agsiin, that 
whatever is given by tlie jiossessors 
of property to the mainteiiaiice of 
the poor is just so much deductc'd 
from a capital tliat would be other- 
wise employed in productive labour, 
and thus is lluuc just so much loss 
of the counliy’s wealth. The truth 
of this depends upon many lies — 
and especially on these two supposi- 
tions — that the ]u)or thus maintained 
dti nothing — and secondly, tliat they 
are in themselves of loss worth th.m 
lieasts. ir they c*inuol woik, ii would 
he somewhat unreasoaahh* to i.'*- 
quire that limy should; and as they 
iire not ]>ositi\t Iy put to deatli, imr 
yt'l gi'iieraily permitU'd to ])eiish, 
they are soimdiow or other me.iidaiii- 
ed ! if they can, it would h<‘ equall}' 
unreasontdde not to make ih.em 
tackle to; and unless we gri'allji 
mistake, such is the object at pre^elu 
in \ievv. l>ut should that obji'ctnot 
In' fully attained —or rather slioidd 
such labour not fiiiiiish an ecpiixa- 
Icnt for its support Jiavo they no sut 1i 
claim ofi the capital (;f Chrij-Jians as 
that loudly uiged, and clo'erlully 
granted, hy studs cd horses ami p'Ut Ks 
of liouiuls? The labour of tbosii ani- 
mals is productive of mucli pleasuii', 
but of no provender— lor the fox, 
though he is fund of poultry, and likc*- 
w ise of lambs, is supported at less per 
sonal expense than the hound that 
kills him, or the hunter that is in at 
the death. All tlie foxes, however, are 
supported hy the landed intere^.t — 
hi'Mdes oilier items — at the expense 
of all the hors<*saml all the liounds; 
and it is not for us, who are no very 
skilful arithmeticians, to say Jiow 
many Irisliinen might live liixurl- 
ouhlyon the best of potatoes, mealy 
or waxv, at the cott of one old dog- 
Ibx. 

Hut supposing wo have not put 
this according to the principles of 
tmliiical economy — Dr Doyle surely 
Jias — “ if the rich encourage arts and 
agricultuie by useless and luxurious 
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consumption ; if tlio capital thus ex- 
pended by tliem be not witiulrawn 
from productive labour, bow can it 
be said tlial the food and raiment 
furnished to the ])auper is a draw- 
back from the resources of tlie coun- 
try y We may import spices from 
the Jilast, and extract gems from the 
deptlis of tlie ocean ; we may collect, 
for our amusement, the beasts of the 
earth, the fowls of the air, and tlie 
fishes of tlie sea; we may gratify all 
our a})petites, wh(»thor r(‘giiljir or 
unruly ; we ma}’' expend upon the 
idle, the fractious, and the profane,the 
fruit of labour, and the ])roducts of 
industry,‘without trenching upon the 
capital to be (unployed in productive 
labour ; but if, from our excesses and 
fictitious wants, wc; deduct a mite 
for the widow, or a <-nist for the 
orjdian, industry will perish and the 
stare decay !” 

Tiie ]4octor is here speaking of th«‘ 
poor wlio <lo not, because they can- 
not, work ; and his argunumt is con- 
t’lusive ; btil we s])eak of tin* poor 
wlio can and will work, timl for them 
thei<? is no need of any argument at 
all. “ Tln‘ poor's raU», it is true,” he 
says, “ will not he sown in tin* giamiid, 
and the food and raiment given to 
the ])anper will not increase and 
innltij)ly ;* Imt the shillela is laid 
aside for fairs and patterns— fire- 
arms fall into rusty desuetude — and 
])ickax{*.s, ami spades, and sho\els, 
and gaveloeks, and scythes, ami 
sickles are ilourisliing in all direc- 
tions, far more heauiifidly than in 
any row that (»\er did Jionour to 
wake or funeral. 

JOmploymeiU for ca])iia] and la- 
bour ! \A'hat — must we at this time 
of day paint a Picture of Ireland ? 
AVe liumbly decline doing so; but 
may mention tJie millions of fertile 
acres lying yet uncleared — through 
whicli, wer(5 solid ami litpiid roads 
to go straight as arrows or sinuous 
as serp(Mits, we should soon sm; a 
new world of wealth. Hogs, in which 
Avhole armies might sink ; why are 
they not firm plains of green pas- 
quriige or yellow corn ? They would 
pay. They have promised — they 
Jiave sworn to do so — and hitlierto 
liave always kept their oaths. In a 
very few years all those that under 
cultivation pledged thei|; faith to re- 
pay its cost, have redeemed it ; tJiey 
justly returned the capital they Imd 


‘^absorbed,” and generously made a 
present in perpetuity of them&el\es 
in land worth JlOs. per acre rent Ui 
tlieir benefactors thus enriched by 
their judicious kindness to the poor. 
There is gratitude. Riiers? Nature 
has made them magnificent — let art 
make them useful, ami then po<>t 
and political economist and patriot 
may all eipoiHy rejoice in the beau- 
tiful country from sourc(? to sea. 
Sea? Of what otlier island huvi* 
the coasts, iron-hoiiml or emcrald- 
cased, l)t‘en indented by the sleepless 
ami seicntilic surges, into such calm 
and capacious hays ami harbours, 
where all the navies of the worhl 
might ride ? And shall such riv(*rs, 
but “ for want of a shallow here ami 
tliere being deei»ened, or a pii*i’ 
built,” still How through districts 
]>oor ami harharons,” “ cut olV from 
all means of communication with 
markets and civilisalion,” while a 
million of imui iivv crying — “give us 
Avork or w(‘ dii* y” Shall sueli seas 
ill vain thumhu* or wliispm* in our 
ears to turn to blessing the ri'spi- 
raliou of tlH‘ tides,” iu \aiu streteli 
out th(‘ir arms to hear all our float- 
ing industry out upon the broad 
bosom of the, bountiful det^p y 

All this of whi(‘h we have hemi 
speaking is now — waslt*. (k>u]d ca- 
pital, then, be g’ot~aml to get it, it 
is not necessary to he able to say 
what it is — thi*re is labour emmgh 
ami to spare, ready to execute, and 
work to do Avhich, when dom*, would 
he W(*alth. “I consider,” sa}s J\lr 
Wiggins, “ that iu no part of 
iDlands can capital lie so jirofitahly 
employed sis in Ireland, under its 
pres(Uitcir4‘ii instances — certainly not 
ill I'iHgland or Wales.” “ 1 scarcidy 
know any place in Ireland,” says Mi- 
Hardy, “ where tlie investrmuit of 
capital, judiciously laid out, would 
not produce a profit far beyond llu^ 
iiitiuest of tlie money (‘xpemled.” 
“ 1 am flccideilly of opinion,” says 
Dr Doyh‘, “ that a nuanliiy of capi- 
tal, such as I would liesitate to name, 
might he profitably expended, ]>olh 
ill llie improYement of the lamls now 
enclosed, and in the reclaiming Jaiids 
now waste.” “ There is,*’ says JMr 
Knsor, “ scarcely any field that is 
cultivated as it ought to he.” “ In 
runseciiience,” says Mr Williams, 
“ of the sum of L.J(j7,O0O, being ex- 
pended by Mr Niaimo, in Connaught 
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alone, In aeven years, tlie increase of in tlie best way possible. It would be 
tbe annual revenue to Government absurd to tax them as proposed ; 
has since been ecpial to the whole, of but you cannot believe that, without 
that expenditure. In the Cork dis- disbelieving all you have ever seen, 
trict, Mr Griffiths, the Government hoard, or read of Ireland, and decla- 
engineer, expended L.G0,000 in seven ring yourself a universal fee<»ptie. 

years ; and the increase of Govern- You must, in otlierwwds, be agoose, 
inent revenue in customs and excise and in rainy weather ought always 
has been L..00,000 a-year,”and all this to stand on one leg. 
chiefly from increasing facilities for a We have heard it seriously recom- 
profltable interchange of produce — mended, as the only way to iin]>rovc 
coal, turf, manure of all sorts, slates, the condition of the Irish people, to 
bricks, lime, building-stone, tim- cultivate and encourage in them a 
ber, potatoes, and other provisions, taste for better living— ^that is, board 
The whole of tliis produce, observes and lodging, and dress. It seems to 
Mr Scrope, which must l)e presumed us that it would be injudieious to do 
to bear the proportion of at least so — nay, inhumane. They would be 
ton to one in animal value to the veryimhappy, were they to lose their 
revenue collected upon it, must be taste for potatoes, and actpiire one 
considered in the light of a neiv for animal food, without being able 
creation, called into existence on to gratify it but by killing their only 
these spots in a few years by the ju- pig, perhaps enceinte ; their hovels 
dicious outlay of a comparatively have been long little better than styes, 
insignificant capital. but many thousands of them liave 

We have seen that the present an- been swept away, and the poor crea- 
nual provision for the poor in Ireland lures think that tliey were little pa- 
is estimated by Dr Doyle at a mil- laces, now that they know not where 
lion and a half— by Mr Wilmot Hor- to lay their heads; in their “ loop'd 
ton at three millions. Were by far and window’d raggedness” they are 
the greater part of that vast sum em- not ripe for the pride of apparel. It 
ployed under a poor’s law — on able- seems to us far from paradoxical to 
bodied men, each tearing away like say, that if there had been for the 
tigers at such productive work as we last half-century few absentees — and 
have been speaking of, instead of if the landowners — the nobility and 
being given to them merely to keep gentry— had acted on something like 
them alive in idle indigence, would the same principles as those of Eng- 
it not be for the benefit of Ireland ? land — k would have been, in the iia- 
Could you count the capital that ture of things, impossible that catth» 
would be thereby created in fifty and corn could have been aniuuilly 
years ? exported to the value of not a few 

Suppose that no relief at all were millions of money — while not a few 
given to the landholders— to those inillions of human mouths remained 
who at present suffer — but that they unacquainted with flesh-meat and 
continued to pay, as they now do, the meal, and conversant but with one 
whole; under regulation they would subterraueous root. The nobility 
at least get something for their mo- and gentry would not have allowed 
ney ; but it is proposed that the half it; and there would in all sucli mat- 
should be paid by the landowners, ters have been a very respectable 
Noman in his senses holds Mr M‘Cul- standard of taste. Nay, whether they 
loch’s doctrine about absenteeism, would have been willing to allow it 
Now, these gentry spend all their or not, it could not have been ; for 
income, and some of them contrive when society is in a natural state, 
to spend a good deal more, out of there cannot be one law lor the rich 
Ireland — to the amount — it is be- and another law for the poor. An 
lieved — of some three millions. A enlightened and resident nobility and 
poor’s rate sends back, or keeps part gentry, and a dark and destitute 
of it, to be employed as capital — tenantry, were never, we venture to 
and were they taxed double, it could say, seen even in Dream-land. Tlie 
hardly be called unjust. But per- population of Ireland would, in our 
haps that could not be effected. If opinion, have been far greater than 
you believe that the resident land- it. now is ; it would Jiave been pros- 
owners now spend all their incomes perous ; and yet the resources of the 
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country seen inexhaustibly opening 
out for an increase of happier ana 
happier numbers. 

But the nobility and gentry of Ire- 
land have not done their duty. TJiey 
must be compelled to do it ; they 
must be taxcnl, that the character and 
condition of the people they lia\e 
unnaturally neglected may be raised 
fr«)m pitiable and shameful di*grada- 
tion — or ratlier, that the peoph‘, may 
be enabled by their own labour to 
raise their character and condition 
for themselves. 

There would soon be ])lenty of ca- 
l>ital; it would then be borrowed in 
all the stock-markets of JCiirope, on 
security of tlie cultivated soil of one 
of tluj richest islands in the world, 
then enjoying the strange visitation 
of peiM-e. Ay — all blessing ami all 
power are in that one word — peace. 

A few millions an?, all that is 
Avauted to begin with — and tliey are 
to be bad for a word. There an^ 
the men — tljer(5 are tlui wastes — if 
Avastc*s they maybe called— which we 
know cjm in a few years defray the 
cost of cultivation — and endless other 
employment for productive labour 
beside. So far from being Utopian, 
llie plan proposed is one of pounds, 
shillings, and penee, proved by ex- 
perience to be practicable, and to be 
carried into execution by the self- 
same !nacbinery that has every wherii 
else ill the civilized world been em- 
ployed to improve the condition of 
man. 

VVe have been told by some that 
this is purely an Irish question. But 
that is not true. It is a question af- 
fecting all the British dominions — it is 
a question of humanity. But, view- 
ed in the simplest liglit, how does 
it directly aflect England V A popu- 
lation of eight millions, afflicted by 
direst poverty, sends annually across 
many bridges numerous starving 
bands to assist in her agriculture. 
In her present condition, we cannot 
believe tliat such an influx of labour- 


ers, whose wages at homo, when 
they have any, are, on the average 
of a year, not more than fourpenco 
a-day, can be for good. But wiser 
persons than we pretend to be, think 
it may be so-so let that pass. All 
agree, however, that the permanent 
settlement in England, of an immense 
number oflrisli immigrants, is a sore 
national calamity ; and most now 
believe that the evil can be stopt 
only by the establishment of a ])()or’s 
law in Ireland, Some, indeed, think 
— and there will always be a few 
fools to think any thing — that the 
better olV the Irisli an^ in th(*ir own 
country, the n»adier will tliey be to 
leave it. C’ertaiii it is, that the 
amount of thepooUsvates in England 
is raised by this one cause— operating 
directly and indirectly — nearly two 
millions ; so that England and Ire- 
land together now pay four millions 
at least on account of Ij ish poor — a 
far greater sum than wJiat any body 
Jkis ever dreamt would be reejuired, 
(except those who talk about the ab- 
sorption of the whole rental,) were 
there a ])Oor*s law for Ireland to set 
to work at home, and in the be- 
neficial way described, all lier un- 
employed population, 

! j)ng as this article is, we have but 
opened the question. We know that 
it is one of great difficulty, and that 
it will need all the wisdom of the le- 
gislature to bring it to a satisfactory 
settlement. We shall hear something, 
vve suppose, of the opinions of Mi- 
nisters, when Mr Richards brings it 
before tlie House. They have told us 
indeed tliat they do not intend to 
propose any measures respecting it 
this scwsbioii ; and it would perJiaps he 
uriipasonahle to expect they should ; 
hut surely they must be preparing — 
maturing— some in their mighty 
minds ; and after they liave disposed 
of tlie Church of England in Ireland, 
and in England, tliey will be more 
at leisure to legislate for the poor of 
both countries. 
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SONGS Al'TlMl TIIK FKIiNHII OF J*KIIAN<;FR. 

I. 

Till-: srruiFS of tiii: i.adif.s (a la iuancois.) 


Mamma — this Fcntloirs u quiz 
1 hate his sanctimonious airs: 

Why, what a tedious fool he is — 

Ills masses, needles, pinS uirtl piaycrs ! 

A concert^ new ballet, or hall, 

Would better teach what we should 
kno^v. 

llo, ho, ho! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ho ! they study so. 

Your Missy to her sampler set ; 

]My music-rnastcr w'aits. Mamma, 

We’ve got to-day the new duet 
(A ehiirmiiig ])iece) of Armida; 

J seem in singing to recall 

The very (lames which made her glow. 

1 lo, ho, ho ! the ladies all, 
llo, ho, ho! they study so. 

I.et little Miss her pantry tend, 

I'or me, Mamma, an hour or two 
With Monsieur Chassez I must spend, 
To learn my pas voluptucux 


My frock’s so long, I’ll surely fall, 

I.et’s tuck it up before I go. 

Ho, ho, ho ! the ladies all, 

Ho, ho, ho ! they study so. 

Good-hye, Mamma, I must he gone; 

*'ris only to the gallery, whcie 
To admiration 1 have drawn 
An outline of the IJelviderc. 

Heavens, what a form ! how strong, how 
tail ! 

What graces all his members show ! 

Ho, ho, ho! the ladies ail, 

Ho, ho, ho ! they study so, 

1 must get married, too — O la I 
These customs are so strict with us » 

To tell the truth, my dear IMummii, 

The ease is most necessitouN ; 

For if the woild should Iiearutall — 

Hut then they laugh at that, you know. 
Ho, ho, ho ! the ladies all, 

I To, ho, ho 1 tiiey study so. 


II. 


Tin: I.ITTLK UKOW'N MAN. 


A i.TTTLL iviAN we’vc licrc, 

All in a suit of brown, 

Upon town ; 

He’s as brisk as bottled beer, 

And, without a shilling rent, 

Lives content ; 

For d’ye see, says he, my plan — 

D’ye see, says he, my plan — 

ISIy plan, d’ye see, ’s to — laugh at that ! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man! 

When every mad grisette 
He has toasted, tiii his score 
Holds no more ; 

Thgn, head and years in debt, 

W^lieii the duns and bums abound 
All around. 

D’ye see. Buys lie, my plan — 

D’ye see, says lie, iiiy plan — 

]\Iy plan, d’ye see, *s to — laugh at that I 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man ! 

When the rain comes through his attic, 
And he lies all day a-bed 
Without bread ; 

When the wirier winds rhenmutic 
Make him blow his nails for dire 
Want of firci 


D’ye see, says he, my plan — 

D’ye see, says he, my pliin — 

My plan, d’ye sec, ’s to — laugh at that • 
Jiing mern'ly, sing mciTily, the lililc brown 


His wife, a dashing figuic, 

Makes shift to pay her clothes 
By her beaux ; 

'I'he gallanter they rig her, 

The more the people sneer 
At her dear ; 

Then d’ye sec, sfiys he, my plan — 
D’ye see, says lie, my plan — 

My plan, d’ye see, ’s to — laugh at that ! 
Sing menily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man ! 

When at last laid fairly level. 

And the priest (he getting worse) 

’Gan discourse 
Of death and of the devil; 

Our little sinner sighed, 

And replied. 

Please your reverence, my plan — 
Please your reverence, my plan — 

IVfy plan, dy’e see, *s to— -laugh at that ! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown 
man 
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Sontjs lifter the French of Beranger. 

in. 

^TV LISETTK, ijlllJ JS NO MOIIK ! 


Wkat! Lisutto, cMii this l»e you? 

You ill silk ami sarcenet! 

You in rinjc^ and brooches too ! 

You in of waving jet ! 

Oil no, no, no, 

Solely you arc not Lisette ! 

Oh no, no, no, 

3Jy Liscitc, you arc no more ! 

IIow your feet the ground ilespi-^e, 

All ill shoes of satin set ; 

And your rouge with roses vies — 
Ihithee where tlidst purchase it? 

Oh, no, no, no. 

Surely you are not Lisette ! 

Oh no, no, no, 

My f lisette, you arc no more ! 

Hound your boudoir wealth lias spread 
(gilded eoucli and cabinet, 

Silk(‘n curtains to your lied, 

All tiuil beait can wish to get. 

Hut oil no, no, no, 

Surely you are not Lisette ! 

Oh no, no, no, 

.My Lisctic, you arc no :noro ! 

S.inpciing, you twist your lip 
To a smile of eti(piette ; 

Not a sign of niirtli must slip 

Hast the bounds your teacbers fet ; 
And oh no, no, no, 

Surely you are not Lisette ! 

Oil no, no, no, 

JMy Iiisette, you are no triore ! 


Far away the days alas ! 

When in cabin cold and wet, . 
Love’s imperial mi.stress was 
Nothing but a gay giisctte. 
l>ut oil no, no, no, 

Surely you afo not Lisette ! 

Oh no, no, no, 

Tliat Tdsette, you are no more ! 

You, ah me ! wlicii you bad caught 
>Iy poor heart in silken net, 

Never then denied me anglit, 

Never played this proud coquette. 
Ob no, no, no, 

Surely you are not I/isettc 1 
Ob no, no, no, 

jMy Lisette, you are no more ! 

Wedded to a wealthy fool, 

Paying dear for leave to fret ; 

Though iiis love be sorncwliat coo/, 
He content with u IiaL you get. 
Ob no, no, no, 

Surely you are not Lisette ! 

Oil no, no, no, 

IMy Lisette, you arc no more ’ 

11 that love’s divine 1)0 true, 

’Tis when fair and Iroe arc met : 

As for you, Aladamo, adieu — 

Let the haughty Duchess fret! 
lM)r oh no, no, no, 

Surely she is not Lisette ! 

Oh no, no, no, 

My Lisette, she is no more ! 


IV. 


11113 UOC’lOll AND Tin: CATniNJ'. 


I’vi. liviMi of late by Doctor’s rule; 

And thus (liis caiic beneath Iiis nose) 
()uotli he, “ Your fever we s/iall cool 
Hy absri.'iencc, and by repose.” 

Hut in my heart Love’s voice began, 

“ A galopade or so were wtdl.” 

J rose and walt/cil an hour with Aim. 
Hut do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 

“ Beware of Baeeliiis,” suys our Sigc. 

Our Lsculapiiis, who hut he ? 

Tlio purcit preacher of tlie age 
Nii’er so enjoined sobriety. 

But in my heart T^ove’s voice began, 

“ To drink her health, melhiiiks’twcre 
well.” 

So down 1 sat and toasted Ann. 

But do not tell, oil, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 


“ We must iiot sing, it hurts tlie chest,’* 
Why here’s a pictfy liow-d*ye*do ! 

TIh; man mnst surely he possess’d ; 

Pray Ciod it a’li’t the wandering Jew ! 
But in rny lieart Love’s voice begun, 

“ One stave, and all will soon he well.” 
You choruss’d me while siiiging' Ann? 
But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 

All’ect not womankind,” quoth he, 

“ All passion we must pretermit/* 
Now on my soul the knave must be 
A Tiappist or a Jesuit ! 

But in my licart Love’s voice began, 

“ A kiss would surely make you well.” 
Pm going now for one iVom Ann— 

But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 
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TUADDLK ON 'J‘>\ KEDSIDli. 


Fauewpi.t,, O WinUu* ^ ntl«- 
manly Old IMari ; and hail, O Spring I 
most lAdylikf! oF Young Women! 
Friujuent llirtation had there been 
for a month or two between Grey- 
beard and Green Mantle, and at one 
lime we thought it would have been 
a match. I5ut mine ancient's heart 
fhih'd on the very evening of the 
Sahi)ath, aFter publication oF banns; 
he disappeared like “ snaw aff a 
dyke,” and ’tis rumoured that he has 
gone with Captain Hack to the frozen 
regions, perhaps oF the Pole. Lovely 
Spring, noways cast down, seemed 
to feel that she had made a narrow 
escape from hirpling Eld; and, if 
we do not greatly mistake llie niat- 
t(*r, she will, ere long, be leaning her 
oar “ in many a secret plac(‘,” to the 
sed't solicitations of Summer, and 
yielding lierselF up with tin? usual 
sort oF struggles to his blameless em- 
braces. 'file inarriago, we predict, 
will be cidobratod on the first of 
June, for in Scotland ’tis reckoned 
unlucky to wed in May; and we, as 
lh)i't-Laureate of Chipid and ITymeii, 
siiall with our Flamingo write their 
(ilpithalamium. 

Let us, for love oF heaven and 
earth, get out of Edinburgh. Here, 
even- since November, have wo been 
liarhouri ug among houses, till we 
have almost hardened into stone and 
lime, — into the part of Wall. Our 
system has got srnokilied; and a 
queer fish at all times, you might take 
us now For a dried haddock. Our 
circiilalioij, unlike that of Maga, is 
low and slow ; was there ever such 
a pulse y one in the minute. Our 
eyes that have been likened to eagles’ 
are more like oysters’ ; the roses on 
our lips are lilies; and our cheeks 
oAochre a sick dandelion. We sliall 
not say — whatever vve may think — 
that our shanks are shrivelled; but 
we coid'ess we do not relish these 
wrinkles in our hose ; and it is .not 
nnalarming to observe that these 
shorts, always (nisy, arc now wide, 
and assuming tlie appearance of pet- 
ticoats. This will never do.” Let 
us, for love of lieaven and earth, get 
out of Edinburgh. 

Ha! we hear the phaeton. No 
dawn yet— but Peter *is regular as 


<*lock-work— and at four— ’tis stri- 
king in the lobby — the Set-out is at 
the door. Let us take a caulker. 
Curse your cofTec— at the best ’tis 
but birstled beans. But bruised 
barleycorn is Glenlivct. A few 
mouthfuls of bap— and— ham— never 
mind the steps— the crutch is our 
leaping pole— all’s right, Peter— canny 
on the causeway — but at the Maca- 
dam let go the tits— we give you 
four hours to do the distance— thirty 
miles and a trille— you may pull up 
for a minute to wet their mouth at 
Torsonce — and now for — Ceoven- 
eoui). 

The mornings are chill yet — and 
there is nothing like a (dose, carriage. 
There is sonietliing exceedingly snug 
in this clever contrivance of a head. 
No p]ia(d,on had ever a more magni- 
licimt d(!vel()})emont. He is fit to lie 
president oFthe]»hrenologists. Tliese 
windows of his are (?yes— and wo are 
tlie spirit that looks through tliiMii — 
(hlKl.sTOeilMR TUI- FaR-KEKKEK. 

There is surely snow. Smoothly 
as in a sleigh are wc gliding along 
one way, and the trees anotiier. IF 
t1i(‘y keep on at that rate, they will 
be at the J'ron Cliurch before wo 
are al Fiishie Bridge, Dim is Dal- 
keith in the dawn; but the houses 
are lu'ginniiig to biistir themselves, 
and by and by the old church tower 
will be audibly counting his beads 
to the number of five, and looking 
out for the light from tlie sea. There 
is Arniston gate, with its elephants. 
One might imagine himself in Indm, 
about to beat up the quarters of some 
native Nabob. 

We suspected as much. Ay, we 
have been taking a snooze— and ’tis 
broad morning. What is there to 

prate of our wli(*reahouts V” We 
have given the go-hy to our ex- 
cellent friend Mitchelson’s beauti- 
ful woods of Middleton; and the 
mists are leaving Lammermoor, 
That hare ought erenow to have 
been at home on the lull — but you 
may bark and brastle as you choose, 
my worthy colley; pussey is but 
])layiiig with you, and, carelessly al- 
tering her lazy limp into a easy gaU 
lop, without putting herself to the 
trouble of laying back her lugs, cocks 
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lier/w^, and wliile you are yet 
terinfj amono^ the rashes, the fleet 
fur is far away up the sheep-nibbled 
greensward; nay, by tliis time couch- 
ed in lier form among the fern above 
the line of the dwarf birk-tree 
groves. Partridges ! we declare— a 
i)r(»eding pair — bobbing their lieads 
ah>ngthe barh*y-braird on a patch of 
cultivation on tlie marshy moor. 
Tliat black breast— almost of moun- 
tain— glooming among the green 
liills, is no (ioubt |)opulous with 
moor-fowl, — and we (*onhl think we 
ln‘ar tlie gor-cock crowing — but ’tis 
a raven. 'I’be little lambs must be- 
ware. of racing too tar in the sun- 
shine from .tlndr woolly mothers — 
yet he is I'ondest of carrion — and 
probably there is a dead bors4‘ in the 
clench. fJod bless thee, small sweet 
silent source of the silver Gala! 
I>iit of all these welling springs, 
(‘ach with its emerald margin, which 
is (hr souiT'' a«*knowledgcd by the 
“ braw bravv bids on Cfala-water.” 
'fhe cliaini of a })astoral country i.s 
its calm. In all tim streamy straths 
y<Mi see houses, — store-farms or 
other.-* — and se(‘d-tiiiie bcung some- 
what ]al(‘ in our *Soiith this season, 
(in tlu» West ’twas early,) these 
si 1 e n t- goi ii g pi o n gh- t(*am s are cl i e<‘ r y ; 
l.'Ut hosV still all tlui liills, and bare of 
human life ! Vet there is iiotliiDg 
dark or dismal —a sw(;et beveuity is 
u\cr all and the prevailing and per- 
manent impression is that of peace. 
Siirtdy that white scni-hird will never 
lia\e llie Jieart to leave that ((ui<?t 
im a<low for tin* stormy main. It 
ought not to waver about by itself 
sc?, but to mix with those other snowy 
wiu'elers, and be for life a dove. 

Peter loakf* over bis shoulder*and 
woinb*rs lo see us sitting Kit-cat in 
udi view; for, some miles back, \vc 
bad adroitly let dovvm the liead of 
tlie piiaelon, — and in our rich fur 
gown — a gift from the Emperor of 
ail the llussias— we have llic ap- 
pearance of an opossum. Torsoiice 
i.s an admirable inn ; but tlie Tits 
are swinging along at eight knots; 
and silvan Stow, with its knoll- 
' climbing cottages, brown kirk, and 
pear - tre<^ - blo-ssoming manse, in 
which, after morning prayer, the 
worthy pastor is issuing for a stroll 
in his garden, is no sooner come than 
gone ; and we cannot help forgetting 
it in this long line of woods? There 
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are no leaves yet on the oaks or 
elms — and as for the ashes, ’twill be 
July at the soonest ere tluiy are in 
full and fine feather ; but the larches, 
and the birks, and the alders, are 
greening every sunny hour, and 
shewing sweet symptoms of the 
sappy spirit that is stirring in all 
the old forest-trees, and will soon 
be crowning them with umbrage. 
What buds on that horse-cJiestiiutl 
each as big as our fist, and just 
about bursting from its balmy cere- 
ment. And are not these sycamores 
promising striplings — every year's 
shoot a yard long— and thus thirty 
feel high — the lowest of them — 
though we nmicmhcr seeing them 
planted — as if yesterday ! No nest 
mon^ comfortable than a crow’s. 
We just see her mdi. Many a one 
have Wi‘ harried ; for in our school- 
boy days we were monkeys at 
speclinyy and Iiave invaded even tJic 
lnu*on's domicile, as it svrung to and 
fro on the cliii-trce top, “ wlieii 
winds wete ])ij)ing loud," and ur- 
chins on the mossy greensward below 
wuM-e picking up the hrokcni hranch- 
e.s, in inliuval.s of upward -gazing 
admiration — for as that dare-devil 
in Shakspi'are — we never remember 
precise words— says, we and danger 
w ere two lion wdielps, littered in one 
day — but “vve the eld(»r and more 
terrible’' — hem — hem — hem ! 

We begin to feel an apiietite for 
something; and scenery never looks 
so pleasant as under an appetite. 
Seen on a full stomach, nature, iu 
some strange symjmthy, seems la- 
houriiig under a surfeit — too blow- 
zy to be beautiful — vvilii a lliisbed 
after-dinner facc^ expressive of no- 
thing better than an inclination to 
rep<ke. Uenco it is that poets so 
love tlie morning. In herself no 
doubt she is lovely, with or without 
her diamonds; but in your eyes sho 
is a very angel, for no particle of 
divine air has left your spirit, and 
you see her in the pure liglit of 
imaginative love. So Milton felt 
wdieii he breathed that immortal 
line — 

“ Endor tlie opening eyelid.^ of the 
Mornl” 

III Nature he saw, as it v\x*rc, a se- 
rajdi waking from sleep ! 

Vegetation cannot have progress- 
ed much since the last milestone j 
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nor earlier here than there can sure- 
ly be the spring; yet all the earth 
is greener — and bluer is tlie sky ; less 
sober is our clu?cr of heart — and we 
arc happier because Jiungripr~-that 
is the secret. Our system is juvc- 
nilized by all matin rural influences; 
this is our wedding-day, and Nature 
is our bride. W'e could get out ot 
the phaeton, and on that lialf-sunny 
half-sJiady spot lie down with lier in 
our anus, and hug her to our heart. 
() Nature ! liow balmy is thy breath! 
IJow fresh thy soft-swelling bosom ! 
How couldst thou — thou blessed 
creature — throw thys<*lf away on 
1 's, when all the world were dying 
for love of Thee, and crowding to 
kiss thy feet ! 

Steady <lown hill, Peter — tigliter 
on Priam, Peter — softly with Hiifiis 
— P(‘ter ; — llnn e we s})in — “ and the 
keen axle kiiidles as we go.’* I^et 
us see. in tiinje hours and live mi- 
nut(»s from Moray Place to (yloveii- 
ford. Nothing like a long stride — 
only thorougli-breds, Peter, can do 
the biisiiK'ss in style after all ; — 
l)lood, hone an<l bottom — nothing 
like the descendants of the Cudol- 
])hin Arab. 

The wayside inns of staid Scot- 
land will not bear comparison with 
those of merry ICngland. Tiiere you 
see them smiling, with their trellised 
gables, low windows, and overhang- 
ing (‘aves all a- twitter with swallows, 
a little way oil* the road, behind a fine 
tree, palisaded in thh front circle, — 

“ In wiiitrr, shelter, uiul in Miuinicr, 
sthiulr.” 

The ])orc]i is bloomy ; and the 
j)rivet hedge riiiiiiing along the low 
wall, does not shut out a culinary 
garden, defudent lufi'ther in flowers 
ilor in fruits, with a bower at llie 
end of the main gravel- walk, when', 
at tea or toddy, in love or IViend- 
ttliip, you may sit, “ the w<irld for- 
gelliiig, by the world forgot;” or 
take an occasional peep at the vari- 
ous arrivals. Right opposite, on en- 
tering, you see the bar, — and that 
pretty bar-maid, she is the landlord’s 
daugliter. “ Tiie ])arlour on the 
left, .sir, if yon please,” says a silver 
voice, with a sweet southern — that 
is, haiglish accent — so captivating to 
every Scotchman’s ear — and beloie 
you have had time to read the pastoral 
poem on the paper that gives the 
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parlour walls their cheerful cliarac- 
tcr, the same pretty creature comes 
trippingly in with her siiooded hair 
comb surmounted, and having placed 
you a chair, begins to wipe the table, 
already dustless as the mirror in 
which slie takes a glance at lier 
shadow, as you take a gaze on Ijor 
Bub.stance; and liaving "heard your 
sovereign will and pleiisure express- 
ed with all the respectful tender- 
ness of a subject, retires with a 
curtsy, — and leaves you stroking 
your chin, in a mood of iindefiuahle 
satisfaction with Jier, with yourself, 
and with all the world. 

Clovenford is not exactly such a 
wayside inn; but the accommoda- 
tion of all kinds is excellent — bed, 
board, and washing— and he who 
cannot make himself comfortable 
bore, as we now are doing, cannot 
have a calm conscience. There is 
nothing particular to look at out- 
doors; some stabling — a cottage tl»at 
seems a shop, where you nniy buy 
snidfand sweeties; fields with hedges 
and gates, over one of which a long- 
nosed mare, with a foal at lier foot 
(jiTi early production) is now whinny- 
ing fiftcr Priam or Rufus; nguod hit 
oil', trees among wliicli the liigh-road 
disappears; and, at about a mile’s 
distance Jiills, some of them wooded, 
under the line of which, you would 
know, without being told it, from a 
dim-blue sort of mysterious aerial 
haze, inust be flowing a river — and 
wliat ri V(M’ can it be l)Ut the — Twiiiii) ? 

Helen ! do you know that you are 
a very bonny lass v a commonplace, 
perJiaps inappropriate, but popular 
expression nod one that rarely if 
ever gives, ofl’eiice; tiiougli some- 
times they may strive to look sulky, 
and answer you by silence. But, 
Helen is comely, and a most obli- 
ging creature. T.iere is a mild mo- 
desty about Helen, that makes it 
pleasant to he waited on by her; and 
though slie is never in a hurry, it is 
surprising what she puts through lier 
hands. We have known her attend- 
ing, by lier single self, on three 
tables, each, of course, in a different 
parlour, one at eaeh end, and one in 
the middle of the iransy and yet she 
never seemed missing from your 
elbow. Helen keeps lier eyes (hazel) 
perpetually on the watch ; and you 
never need toask for an article. Pep- 
per, mustard, or ketchup — bread, 
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butter, or soiue more gravy—wbiit 
you will—biit whh for it— aud slie 
presents it to you with a smile — 
not riglit and rougii over your shoul- 
der — as is the use and wont of some 
nyinphs in Arcadia — but etaiiding 
near, not close, in an attitude at once 
afieclionate and respectful — and 
more of llie former-- at lea*^t so it 
has sometimes seemed to us— -the 
more eldto ly you arc — if not absolu- 
lel}*^ old — and then sin? treats you 
with reverence. Not a wor<l liad 
we hreatluHl about hrt'akJast — yet 
liere comes the daucrhler of Leda 
with the tray. 

We read in her eyes a vivid re- 
memhrance of tliis very sauK? inor^i- 
ing, of till? V(‘ry saun? month, last 
spring. All the intermediate year is 
by us too forgoUen; and it would re- 
quire? much iin‘ta])liysical subtlety 
to analyse? our feelings coinpoinnbnl 
of the PiiNt and Pieseut, so as to 
fiiun a iKiw Tense. 'I'be 'i'lien and 
tin? Now are eoe\ist(‘nt; and slight- 
ly tinged too with a colouring of the 
When. \V<» ar(? conscious of ;i 
was-is-aud-to-be-ish (‘motion (ni 
looking^ at thost? bmr eggs, evident- 
ly new-laid, those four penny loaves 
in cIo.s<» cohesion willi their anhurn 
crusts— that plaUd'ul of wot, and 
that rack of dry toast — and above all, 
tliat jnnmd of butter. Nor is jam nor 
jelly not causative, each in its own 
degree, of our composite spiritual 
stat(?; nor that ham. 'i'iie stroup of 
the tea ])ot alone seems changed — it 
Imving met with an accident that 
serves to dissolve the doulHful hhui- 
tily of tln3 Two-times-in-oing and to 
r(‘store memory to her seat of oliic(», 
wliich Jnui thus be(‘ii iisurp(‘d hy 
that strange faculty, Imagination. 

We do not dislike, it is piaitty well 
kijovv'n, dining in company with a 
few friends ; hut, it is known but to 
ourselves, that v\'(? abhor any such 
j)ublic breakfast. ’Tis with us al- 
ways a solitary meal. \\'i? should 
murder the man wliom, in the morn- 
ing, we heard muncli munching, 
and snorting with Ids nose in a tea- 
cup, like a post-horse at the end of 
a stage with his liead in a ])ail of 
water. There is som(?t}dng inon- 
Btrous in the manner most men eat 
eggs — putting the open mouth of the 
shell to their own, an^ sucking in 
white and yolk at once with a shock- 
ing slobber. Alone, one can be blamc- 
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Icssly guilty of all enormities, and 
pliiinp in lumps of sugar that noiio 
but an outlaw could venture on 
in presence of any other mortal. 
T('a should be like toddy — hot, 
strong, and sweet; and the fourtli 
aud final bowl sliould b(? toddy, with 
:i gay gurgle of Ghudivet. An egg 
to the penny-loaf is the natural pi o- 
portiou-^and after these eight, you 
sit more co*mpos(»dly, “ playing at 
will your virgin fancies,” with tlic 
Avet and dry li^ast whitdi, towards 
the conclusion, you “lay it on thick” 
with jam or j(‘lly — but irdnd, never — 
a.i you IhviX? to be s1i}iv<m1 — spread 
the truil With a knift*— steel or silver 
— but di (>i) it on in blobs or splasbes, 
from a tabh'-spomi (m»t a tea-spoon^, 
or in the cast? of thin j«'liy — and 
especi:*lly if it be? wbite-currant — 
perhaps the most d(*licioiis of all — 
and especially if it has hemi what is 
call(‘d sj>oilL ill tin' boiling — you will 
act widely by h?tting it run oil’ from 
the slowly inclined can — without any 
interinedi:it(? aid — dirtn tly down U[)- 
on tlie e\p(N‘tant aud vvadUbuttered 
him, vvhicli will then he food (Mpial 
to any er presented in Paradise by 
l^v^‘ 10 A(i,im. 

\\ lioo ! nOw let us take .a look at 
onr tackli' — idrs PhiiiV. Seldom 
liave, \v (? t (‘cn liner gut. 'I'he Gut of 
Gibrahav is a joke* to it ; gossamer 
(‘o.Hsc' ill compaiisuii. This bunch of 
hirk-wiuged hair-lugs has a killing 
look — and so have these water- 
inouse-lmdles vvilli v»ings of grey 
mallard, lint hma? arc? tin? heckles 
that will liarry the riven* — Professors 
— red and black — witii brown mal- 
lard wings — dressed fine on number 
four kirby-bend — sliarp as ch’gs — 
yet almost minute as midges. The 
trout that licks in one of thc.*ae “ wee 
wickc’d (ie(‘vils” with his tongue, 
will rue llie day In? was spawned on 
the liaiiks of gravel. No loops on 
any casting line of ours — all knots; 
the drop-ilies — for we alvv\ays use 
three — dep(‘iuliiig four and live 
iindies ; and tlie casting line itself the 
length of the rod to a tittle. No 
multiplying nnd for us — in all things 
we love simplicity — and should Ave 
(?veii liook A i isii, Avith this small 
machine w (3 shall prove his master. 
Shoot, spring, suniinerfiaijlt, or Aval- 
lop as he Avill, he is a dead salmon. 

But the landlord’s pony’s at the 
door, Avith a boy to bring him back, 
1 
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who is fttrokinpf the long forelock 
<l()wn smooth on his Roman nose, and 
picking out the btrawa till it looks 
quite tidy. It would not he easy to 
determine his colour — but, wliatevcr 
it is, he is no ehaineleon, and keeps 
to it ; his ears are none of the short- 
est, yet surel}’ lie t annot well be a 
mule either; and lliough his tail, on 
the contrary, he one of the hli(»rtest, yet 
he seems anxious to imfke the most 
of it, and has adpiired a custom of 
swit^ liirig it in a style, that if it were 
any thing moni than a mere stump, 
might prove awkward to liis rider in 
miry weather. Ihit let us not any 
lunger criticise the woi t[iyanimal,for, 
after all he is a choice article. 

j\'o — tio — not in the least — nothin t 
in the least — vetj<K‘vil take it — land- 
lord — yon oiii^ht to he, a little more 
paiLicular almut y<)ur siiirnp-iea- 
tlit'rs. ’ ris fuitunati* i.e fell olf be- 
fou‘ we had go; <m ; lor we had iii- 
teMde{l to startatfull — ami as 

<in mukln; play u e^uniformly stand 
'll ti sliinip had *li;U stre.f) hroktm 
JiS we were cufr^ing tlie hjidge, wo 
sluml li u e ">pv‘iled ilie }'ooI below 
ior t!» ^ okjvks aijgiing, Ik'ter — }ou 
ari* ai ingenious ami dextenms old 
feih)w-> lmt how will you contrive 
to inannue. your breeches till hi.i re- 
turn, without brack's V 

'I'is about a long Scotch mile Iroin 
(dov(*nford to the hill-top from 
wliich yon get tlu' first glimpse of 
tin* Tweed — ;il Arhieslh 1. Ashie- 
Ktiel ! 'fhere it sJaiuis, Ijiiir-enihow- 
ere<!, akune tin* bowers tiiat here, 
more tliuii r-nywliere ei^i*, to our 
eyi’s do ijifleed beautify tiie 'fwced. 
Tl lioUls in idml command all the 
ImiiKs and braes about — with their 
single trees dropt Jiei e ami there “ in 
nature’s c;uc*’<-ss Ijahic,” ami lich 
widi many a stately gvoxe o\er- 
hanging tlie ii\er’a fdeam, or wiiJiin 
hearing of its murmurs. But the 
gn*en hills hchiistl the lujiise are now' 
siiiping away up to tiie far lni^ts lliat 
sei ui to he Ifniing inounlains ; and 
the. somic, though sweet, is iiojt with- 
out gramh'ur — at tliis dim hour, 
a iTielanchniy gramhuir. A few 
liuudred yards farther on — and 
ch^ed at (dther end with woode<l 
hills— and cheerful along its wide 
flat with ploughed iields and ancient 
pastuites — rich holm lands — with a 
few cottages — eaoh standing single 
—and of different characters— from 
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the mere hut to the farm-house— 
and one by tlie water’s edge seems 
to be the miller’s— a long reach of 
vale, in its own serenity, is itself all 
one home — and of yore it was the 
home of — T iir Magician. Here we 
first saw— Walter Scott. 'Twas in 
the summer he was writing Mar- 
mion. He rode with a party of us 
over the lulls to Newark-Tower on 
the Yarrow — and wo had some 
rougliish galloping after thc3 grey- 
lioundH. The Minstrel, we remem- 
ber, was in at tin; death of the sole 
hare killed, and held her up, on the 
hill side, to us below, with an air of 
triumph. A young Oxonian tried 
ill vain, on the way home, to win him 
to speak about poetry; hut had to 
put up with a snatch of some old 
song or bonier ballad, chanted with 
a kindling eye, and impassioned 
voice, hut liuving no connexion either 
wilii the sci'uc around ns, or with 
any tiling tlirit had been passing in 
coiivtMsaiion. Itseemiul to us — that 
lljofi^ili far from being al^srnf, in the 
ordinary sense of that word-- Ids 
mind went and came to ami fro the 
\i'»ionary world of the olden time, 
familiar with ittis with this real sur- 
rounding life, lu tlie evening, he 
chant(‘d from tlie quarto sh(‘ets the 
two first cantos of Marmion — and 
with look, voice, and action, as ap- 
propriate to the spirit-stirring poetry 
of war, as Words worlli’s to ihcsoul- 
composlug poetry of peace. 

Well, we sliall jog up to the head 
of our favourite siieaui — not half a 
mile above Asldestiid — and keep all 
day to a few faithful pools that never 
y4*t liave deetdved us — for what’s 
the use of whipping much water, if 
yon know llie best, and are scientifi- 
<*;dly master of the “ silent trade ?” 
There, my lad — your master is going 
to (bilashiids — so away with your 
curly Jiead — hut do not hurst the 
pony. And he sure you let Peter 
again have his braces — for williuut 
them lie is really not fit to appear in 
the kitchen among ladies. 

Anglinw-, in boyhood, youth, and 
manhood’s prime, was with us a 
passion. Now it is an alTection. The 
lirst glimpse of the water, caught 
at a distance, used to set our hearts 
a-heatiug, and — 

\\ ithout stop or stay down the rocky 
way” — 
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we nished to the pftatimc. If we 
saw a villain with a creel on his 
back, wadiiipf waist-deep, and from 
the middle of the stream commaml- 
iii;' «‘very cranny in amon^ the tree 
roots on both sides — iu spite of copse 
or timbw — we cursed and could al- 
most have killed liim; and liow we 
gull’a\v(*d wIiiM Micli a reprobate, at 
a ch!inc{? lime, Josirn' bis footiniif 
iimmiif t he e():ri»]y and sliddtu'y stones, 
witii many siai:u:ers fell sprawiin*^ 
first bark and tht'ii forwards, ami 
iinally liaif-thoked and irrievonsly 
incommoded by the belt of hisemp- 
licil l).isker (‘oiliiii; romnl his thrapple, 
whiU* the dead trouls w<'i*<» seen 
noatin*;’ aiioijr, with tlnnr yi'How bel- 
lies, went liallt‘ss down the <‘nrrent, 
ami cam<' sn*‘akini»' <mt at the f<»rd 
iik<‘ a halfdiowned rat— pity that 
the \;i,:al)ond Iiad not gone t)\t‘r the 
wateihill — a lM*Lter d<*ath ihaii his fa- 
ther’s, who, it was W4*il km)\vu, was 
ii.ingt d jor sh(‘(‘p-stealii)g at ( airlish*. 

Now we ran look iai«*le-^s)y at n 
win»ii' re'iimciit of h‘:itlu*ni-aprons, 
ail al oijce in Min*rle fil(* poai'liiie^ litC 
1\eei\! lilt* whtd(‘ w a V 1 1 oil! Lh'ehies 
to Innei leiiln n. ^Ntnliiiig that may 
haj>p<’n in ihls world now would 
m ike ns lose our temper, Wiih tin* 
utmost, (Minaiiiniity we can now look 
up to oiir l.nl-lly — both bol>l)eis — 
and s(‘\era1 yaidsof lim*, ine\iii<*a- 
bly hankrd, liigh up a tri'c ; <;r on 
the, w'liole coiieein by a smlden Jeik 
(‘onverted into an extraordinary liair- 
ImII, sneh as om* rea<ls ot ha\ mgin <*ii 
lound in the stomachs of <*ows. The 
sudden br4*akiiig of our top jn.il at 
the joint, whicli is left full of rottmi 
wood - no knife in our pocket and 
no spare lop in our a i ala- 

nd *y W'hii li lias caused freipieiit sui- 
I'iih s — trom us eiicils hut a philo- 
sophical smile, at the \’anity of liu- 
inaii V\is}ies. 

'rin*re’s as pretty -a piec(» (d’ work- 
manship as ]>oor l^liin (‘ver pait out 
of licii'l— liglst as c.oik,an<l trm* as 
steel — and siicii a run ! Now, let us 
choose an irresistii)le leasii of insects 
— and we hiy a sovereign to a six- 
p<»nce that wt*. are fast in silver- 
scales before half-a-dozen throw.s. — 
Where ilie deuce is our book ? Not 
in tills ])ockel — nor this — nor this 
— nor this. (’oiifound it — lliat is 
very odd — it can’t surely be iu our 
breeches — no — no — not there — 
curse it — that is very queer— nor in 
the crown of our hat no •—dang 
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it— that is enough to try the pa- 
tience of a saint! Where the dtwil 
can it be ? Not in our basket — no 

and Tommy ! can we, like an 

infernal idiot, Jiavc left our book 
on the breukfust-tublc at Cloveu- 
ford ? 

O the born idiots of the Inn ! not 
to see onr book lying on the break- 
fast-labh». 'I’lie blind i»Io<*khea<Is must 
have taken it for tlie family Hible. 
Ami Helen, too! not to i-ee and send 
it after us liy P»*ter on Ihiaiii ! Nh ver 
again, were! we ti) dragon a miser- 
able existence* like .Melhusaleh’s, 
will w«*. have the wietcluul hilly to 
<‘osiie. out to (’loveidord! I'rnm this 
blasted hour we swear to give up 
angling hir e\er — and we have a 
mind to break into twenty tboiisand 
pieces this great, hig, ihu k, i-oarse, 
clumsy, us<‘less and lumbering lod! 

\V<* Ix'seech ns to look at ///(it — 
i/tr ta/ic — l/f(> t<tli<* is on — by all ibat 
is probiii*, the suiface of tin* water 
i.s ciawling with iios(«s mid back-liiiH 

- seoit‘s of pounders are plumping 
ahoiif in all diieciion.s — and oh, <ie- 
mini : the iijipb* over by yonder, 
ill tin* sliallow water ol' that litllo 
gieeiiswaid oollomed bay, heti a} s a 
mon-'ler. Such a day, and sm-li an 
Imiir, anrl sm li a minute ior tu*itain 
hiiiiighu*!’ - for blomiy spoil — never 
saw \V4i with onr 4-s- -tlKiugh wo 
havii for tiliy years and 1114110 biu'ii 
an angle r, l\*«>ple in pnlpiis pi4*a4‘h 
paii4*nc<' — lilo' kioiols in lil.iek ami 
with bands — soiihiiIi and simuif siiii- 
Img sinners w im m ver knew disap- 
point.nii iir nor di*sp}iii — nor liav e ilio 
boiils of tin* poor piigs capae ify to 
<-(»m*4‘ive sin ii a trial as ibi.s. '1 beio 
t)i4*y;,i> “lH*ads and tails- l(*;ip Irap 

— i4'ajnng but mi sjilasb - fur the 
largresl iJip imiselessly as the b*ast-— 
and we liear only a murmur. — Oh 
lonl ! 

Wliyani not ])c’ople planting po- 
tatoes S4nm*wln n* in sigiit ? No- 
body dibliling in this garden. Door 
of tin* lunisi* lo< k4ul —but we might 
walk into tin* byre. 'Ibe fools have 
gone to the fair, Vfe are deafened 
by «‘tenial talk ab4)ut education in 
Scotland — why tii<*ii is tin m* not here 
a sc.iiool — that we might get .1 boy 
to run to Clovenford for our book ? 
It se<*ms es[)ecially ab*'Urd for the 
county to have put itself to grt'at 
expense in making a turnpike road 
through such an uninhabited district 
as thiK. a soul to bo seen far 
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jiH Iho eye can reach — nothliig in the 
live way but bliecp and rooLs — and 
they do bleat and raw, it niuht be 
cout’esse<l, to an odious dc'^iee, and 
in a inont dis;^ustint( in, inner. As to 
j^oinp^ back all the way, two Sroteli — 
but many bhi^li>]i miles — to Cloven- 
ford for our book — and then coming 
back to brgin Hshirig about the 
middle of the day—wlien it ia well 
known that it olten iiifticcoiintably 
lirippens you may then as \V(dl angle 
in the 'bweed biroy&ters — that would 
bi* m^ldue^s; yet staying bere with- 
out tackle is folly ; and in such a 
dilemma, what the dovil —we say 
again — is to be done V — That trns a 
horrid siff/ijcsiion of the. cavjinj ! 

Heaven bless thy bright face, thou 
golden-headed girl ! whence coniest 
thou into this nook of oartli — yes — 
from Fairy- 1 iUnd. ^Vhat V Herding 
cows V \Vell — well — child ! don’t 
be frightened — you have overheard 
us talking to ourselves— ami ])i‘rhai>H 
think us “ the strange Gentleman;” 
but it was a mere* s<)lilo([U 3 ' — ho see — 
here’s lialf-a-crown — run you to 
(’lovenford ami ask Ib'Ien for our 
book — our tackic-book — and you 
shall have another on your return — 
provided you aro back within the 
hour. Never mind about the cows. We 
will look after them — (hiaisToeiica 
INoutii in Tun cir \nA< TCk of rov.- 
— what :i subject, for our dear 
Wullie Allan I \Vt did not Ai>oiio 
for nine years guard tlie Hocks of 
Admetus ? 

Why ’tis but nine now. 'lime 
enough from ten to six to crowd our 
creel, till iJie lid ily open. AJany a 
man would have been much discom- 
posed on biicli ail occasion as this; 
but thanks to a line natural temper, 
and toapbilosopbicand religiousedu- 
cation, we have kept ourselves cool as 
a cucumber. This forgetfulness of 
ours is likely to prove a lucky acci- 
dent after all, for hitherto there has 
been hardly a breath stirring, and 
we did not much like that glimmer 
on the water. True, a few fins were 
Tisible — but they wen* merely play- 
ing, and we (piestioii if a single snout 
would Iiave taken the 11}^ Hut now 
the air is beginning to circulate, and 
to go rustling up among the tliick- 
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budded, and hero and there almost 
leafy trees, in little delightful whirl- 
winds. The sun is sobered in the mild 
sky by the gentle obscuration of small 
soft rainy or rather devvy-looking 
(loiids; one feels the inexpressible 
difference between heat and wannib, 
in this g(»nial temperature ; and 
wliat eould have been the matter 
with our eyes that they were hlind, 
or witli our soul that it was insen- 
sible, to that y)rodigal profusion of 
])i*imroses embedding the banks and 
braes with beauty, in good time to 
be succeeded by the yet brighter 
broom ! 

Cumc, gentle Spring, ethereal mihinc^b’, 
come. 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While inu'-ic wakes around, veil’d in a 
shower 

(>l shadowing roses on our plains dc- 
sM-enc!!”" 

There is no possibility, surely, of 
her not bringing the Hook ? No - 
no. Siu3 will bring it; for the crea- 
ture, as she stood a-tiptoe, ere away 
slie Hew, was an impersonation of 
that divine line in (’ollins, 

‘‘ And Hope, enelmnted, smiled, and wa- 
ved her golden hair !” 

W(‘ begin not to care wlietlier she 
bring llio Hook or not, lleconcile- 
inent sweet is brcatlied over our 
vacant leisure by the balm of these 
building woods — llies(‘ “ hanging 
shaws” — is warbled over it by the 
mingling nudodies — how various, yet 
all acciM'dant— we surely may call it 
harnioiiy — of an unseen wonderful 
multitude of amorous birds. We 
sliut our eyes for a moment, and 
scarcely can support the music — ’tis 
so thick with joy. 

“ For love is hfavcii, aud heaven is 
love.” 

Wc liope, from tlie bottom of our 
soulSjtbat she will iiotbring the Book. 
We trust w'e have lost it — that it bob- 
bed out of our pocket over that pretty 
dear little bridge. Should she un- 
fortunately fiiui it, it may lure us 
aw'jiy from our vernal meditations, 
and much profound poetry be lost to 
the world. The Advent of Spring ! 


Oh ! gracious Power ! for thy beloved approach 
The expecting Eartli Jay wrapt in kindling smiles 
Struggling with tears, and often overcome. 
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A blessing scut before thee from the he«avens, 

A balmy spirit breathing tenderness, 

Prepared thy way, and all created things 
Felt that the Angel of Delight was n(»ar. 

Thou caiirst at last, and silch a heavenly smile 
Shone round tisee, as beseenrd the eldest-born 
Of Nature’s guardian spirits. The great Sun, 
Scattering the clouds with a resistless smile, 

(’arne forth to do thee homage ; a sweet hymn 

Was by the low winds chanted in the sky.; 

And when thy f<»et descended on the ICarlli, 

Scarce could they move amid the clusleriiiir llowers 
Ily Nature strewn o’er vall-*y, hill, and lield, 

'ro hail lier hh*st (ieliver(‘r ! Ve f*nr trees. 

How are ye (‘lianged, and changing while 1 gaze ! 

It seems as if some gleam of v<ndant light 
Fell on }ou from a rainbow! but it lives 
Amid your tendrils, briglit’iiing every hour 
Into a deop(‘r radiance. Ve sweet birds, 

Were you aslt^ep tbrougli all the wintry lionrs, 
Heneatli the waters, or in mossy caves ? 

There are, ’tis said, birds tliat pursue tlu^ Spring 
Wh(*re’er she ilies, or else in death-like sleep 
Abide her annual reign, when foith tle‘y come 
Witli freshen’d plumag<‘ and enraptured song, 

As ye do now, unwearied choristers, 

'nil the land ring with jo 3 ^ Vet ai4‘ ye not, 
S[)ortijig in tr<‘(‘ ainl air, more beautiful 
Than the young lambs, that from tlie valle^v-^lde 
S<‘nd a soft bleating like an infant’s voicj', 

Half liap[>v', half afraid ! O bh‘ssed things ! 

At siglit of this your perfect iiino(‘<‘nc(‘, 

Tin* sterner llioughls <»f manhood melt away 
Into a mood as mihl as woman’s dreams. 

Tlie strife of working intellect, tlu» stir 
Of liopes ambitious; the disturbing sound 
Of fanu', and all that worshipp’d pagi^antry, 

'riiat ardent spirits burn for in their pride, 

Fly like disj)arting clouds, and leave the, son.) 

Pure and .serene as the blue deptljs <d’ heaven. 


Mortal man in this world must either 
make a merit of iiece.ssity, and so 
succumb to Ills lot, however S4»,vcre 
the sutVering or bitter the dis.-jppoint- 
ment — or lie must reconcile himself 
to it, as we have, done now, liy eall- 
ing to his aid the power of Poetiy, 
Piiilosopliy, and Religion. Shall we 
take a swim ? The co\v-herd(‘Ss might 
surprise us in the pool, and swaif 
with fear at sight of the water-kelpy. 

“ A dream of old, born of that sudden 
Mnile 

Of watery sniij-liine, eomes aeniss oiir 
br;dn,” 

Twenty years ago— at two o’clock of 
a summer morning, we left the school- 
house at Dal mall}', where we were 
lodging, and walked up Glenorch}' — 
fourteen nifles long^to inveruren. 


On tin*, liaiiks of tliat llshy loeh we 
sluod,e 3 ’eiiigthesnni-hine beautiluIJy 
Wfivming tin* brec'zy dark rrioss-wa- 
tcr. \Ve iiuhcrewc*! the brass bead 
ofonr walkiiig-caiie,toc*onvert it into 
a rod; wlieii, lo I ibe hollow was full 
ofemptiness! We bad disembowelled 
it the evening before, and left all the 
pieces on tin* cliest of drawers in our 
liedrociin ! Tliis was as bad as being 
without our Bool:. The dizzdness in 
our head was as if the earth bad dwin- 
dled down to the size of the m(*re 
spot on which we stood. In it still 
kept moving as before at tlio same 
rate, on its own axis, and round the 
him. On reco\ <*ring our stationary 
eijuilibriiim,we, putourpocket-pistol 
to our head, and blew out its l^niins 
into our mouth— in the liquid charac- 
ter of Glenlivet. Then down the 
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glen we bounded like a deer belling 
in his fieaKQii, and by half-past seven 
were in the school-house. We said 
nothing — not that we were either 
sullen or sulky ; but stern resolution 
compressed our li]H, which opened 
but to swallow a few sinall loaves 
and iislu's— and hating performed 
twenty-ei/^IiL iiiileh, we btarted agriin 
for the Loch. At (‘leven—for we 
took our swing easily and steadily — 
our five were on the water. By 
sunset we had l.ill<*d twenty dozen 
—none above a pound — and hy far 
the greater nundnu' about a quarter 
—but the t(nd-tnsn)ibh‘. was inqui- 
sing — and lh<* weight could not have 
been shoil of ti\e stone. We tilled 
])oth creels, (one us 4 ‘d for salmon,) 
bag, and ]>iilovv-slip, and all the poc- 
k<‘ts about our p<*isoii— and at first 
])<‘ep of the, (‘\<*ning star went our 
ways again down the glen towards 
Dalmally. We reached th<' school- 
house* “ ae wc<* short hofjr avoiit tin* 
twal,” Jjaving becji on our h*gh al- 
most all the four-amI-tW(*ij|y hours, 
and for eight up to tlje waist in wa- 
t<*r— ilistaiiee tvalked, fiffy-six miles 
— trouts killed, tw<*ijty dozen and 
odd — and weight cm tied 
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“ At the close of the day, when the hamlet 
n ;is stilJ, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness 
proved,” 

certainly seventy pounds for four- 
teen miles; and if the tale be not 
true, may May-day miss Maga. 

And, now, alas ! we could not 
lioblile for our book from the holms 
of Ashiestiel to Cloveiiford ! 

“ Tempora iimtiiutur, nos ct inutanmr iu 
illis.” 

Not that we look much amiss — in 
our owni eyes — yet; and li<*r<* is a 
mirror. ’Tis a town place this, — 
neaily encircled with trc'i's,— andthe 
ri\er winds about so, and ])arts in- 
to such sweet peiplexing stream- 
lets, that we might almost suppose 
we were on a little island. Aye, 
here is a glass, magical as that in 
which the Italian wizard slu* wed 
liord Surrey liis failhlul Geraldiiu'. 
No, -'tis no fi‘mah‘ foim- 'tis uol 
tin* Ja<iye of Jjis jo\e — hut Ohristo- 
ph(*r himself in all his glory --- iojI in 
one hand, and I'luich in tin* otliei — 
crutcli being fitted up as Ji landing- 
net. \Mjat a pleasing rellectit)!! ! 
Woidswortli, like a tim^ sei*r, hy au- 
ticipution painted the picture : — 


“ 111 a dei'p pool, hy happy choice we saw 
A two-fold image: on a etassy bank 
A S.\o\v wiiiTi-: ll;VM ; and in the ciystal flood 
Another and liie same ! Most beautiful, 

Oa the green tnrf, with his impel ia’l front 
Shagiiy and bold, and wreathed liorns superb. 
The bri’athiiig creature stood; as b<*auliful 
Beneaili him shewed Ids shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing inouiitaiii, each his sky, 
And each seemed centre of his own fair world: 
Antipodes unconscious of each other; 

Yet, in partition, with tlieir several spheres. 
Blended in perfect stillness to our sight. 

Ah ! what a pity w'ore it to disperse, 

Or to disturb, so fair a spi'ctacle. 

And yet a breath can do it!” 


The similitude is perfect, all but the 
horns. 

’Twas long believed by the whole 
old women of the noisy world lliat 
Wordsw^orlli was no poet — and by 
a part of them that the moon was 
made of green clieese. But the 
dwellers in the world that is “ silent 
and divine,” all knew that the Bard 
was from heaven on a mission; and 
to the eyes of all whose visual 


nerve has been purged with rue and 
euphrasy,” he hasfor ever hoautilied 
the “ light of common day,” render- 
ed the “ beauty still more beau- 
teous,” and given glimpses “ of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused,” 
whiidi we may see in all its native 
glory ill a higlier state of Being. 

But lierc comes Iris, with our 
Book in her bosom. She espies us, 
and holding it up above her beau- 
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tiful and shining golden head,” it 
seems to our ears as if the kind crea- 
ture were singing a song. 

Now, Mary — we knew your name 
was Mary, the moment we saw you 
— Mary Riddle— we ken you sing — 
sae gie’s a sang, my bonnie bit wee 
winsome lassie — while we are rum- 
maging our Book— But what’s the 
matter ? What’s the matter ? “ O 
sir, you’ve no been leukiu’ after the 
kye — tor, inerey me ! there’s tliree o’ 
tin* twa-year-aiild Hielan’ nowt got- 
ten into the garden. () Sir ! you’re 
a bad herd !” 

Mary Riddh* has soon cleared the 
garden of kye and nowt, and beg- 


ging pardon for “ haou’ sao far for- 
gotten hersel’, as to speak sae rudely 
to sac kind au auld 'gentleman,” 
offers “ to do her best at a sang.” 
“ She sings” — slie says — “ to auld 
tunes, or natural tunes o’ her ain 
like, the inaist feck o’ (lillillairs 
sangs — him that lecves in Leith, and 
that’s reckoned a bonny wiiter a’ 
owre this part o’ the kiiitra.” Wo 
are glad td hear from Mary Riddle, 
that our ingenious iiieiid Ciiliillan’s 
songs are. so popular among the pas- 
toral dwellers on tin* bank> of tho 
Tweed, ti»e l^ttii< k,and the Yarrow, 
and a.slv for “ Mary’s Bower.” 


MARY'S BOWER. 


Set to an orir/inal melody hy Peter 1^1 acLeody and svny by Mai'y Piddloy on 
the Holms of Aalncstiely to CiiRisToeiiEU North, April 18dd, 

The mavis sings on Mary’s bower, 

The lav’rock in the sky; 

An’ a’ is lair round Mary’s bower, 

Au* a’ abooii is joy ! 

But sad’s the gloom in Mary's bower, 

Though a’ without be. gay ; 

Nae music comes to greet the morn, 

Nae smile to glad tlm day. 

Her lover left young Mary’s bower, 

11 is ship has crossed the main ; 

There’s waefu’ news in Mary’s bower, 

He ne’er returns again. 

A breaking heart’s in Mary’s bower, 

A wasting form is there j 

The glance has left that e’e sae blue, 

The rose that cheek sae fair. 

The mavis flees frae Mary’s bower, 

The lav’rock quits the sky ; 

An’ simmer sighs o’er Mary’s bower, 

For coming winter’s nigh. 

The snaw fa’s white on Mary’s bower, 

The tempests loudly rave; 

The flowers that bloomed round Mary’s bower 
Now wither on her gravel 


Sung like a lintie ! And you tell 
us, Mary, you are eleven years old 
come Mi<lsummer— that your pa- 
rents are botli dead— and that you 
do not remember having seen their 
faces— and that you have neither 
brother nor sisters-inor any blood 
relations, except some distant 


coosins lliat dinna leevo iti ihi^ 
pain” — and that you are “ as ha])j>y 
as the day is laiig” — for that “ tho 
ptiirest creature is aye sale in the 
hauii o* Clod.” ” Now you maun gie 
us another hit sangiL— but let it be 
a cheerfu’ lilt.” ” Wiuit say ye, sir, 
to ‘ Janet and Me V ” 
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JANET an’ me. 


Tune---“ rd rathir hue a piece than a kiss o’ wy Joe'' 
Sung hy diito^to ditto — at diito-^on ditto. 

O, wlia arc sac liappy aa me an* my Janet? 

(), wlia arc sao happy as Janet an’ me ? 

\V(*’rc tuvnin" auld, an’ our walth is soon tauld, 
15ut <’oiil(‘ntmoiit ye’ll find in our eottapje sac wee. 

She spins tlie hiiig day when I’m out wi’ the owsen. 

She croons i* tlie lioiise wliile I sing at the plougli ; 

And aye Inn* blythe smile walcomes me frat^ iny toil, 

As up the lang glen I come wearied, 1 trow ! 

\Vlien I’m at llie Beuk she is mending the cleadin’, 

She’s darnin’ the stockings wlien 1 sole the shoon ; 

Our cracks keeps us cheery — we work till we’re weary, 
An’ syne wo su]) sowans when ance we are done. 

She’s bakin’ a scon while I’m smokin’ my cutty, 

When I’m i’ the stable she’s milkin’ the. kye; 

1 envy not kings, when tlie gloarnin* time brings 
The canty liicside to my Janet an’ J ! 


Aboon our auld heads we’ve a decent clay biggin’, 

TJiat ke(‘ps out the cauld when the simmer’s awa; 

We've twa wabs o’ linen o’ Janet’s aiii spinnin’, 

As thick as dogdugs, an’ as wliite as the snaw ! 

We’ve, a kebbuck or twa, an’ some meal i’ the. giriiel, 

Yon sow is our ain that plays grumpb at tbe door; 

An’ sonifthioffy I’ve guess’d, ’s in'yon auld painted kist, 
That Jam*l, fell bodie, ’s laid up to tbe fore ! 

Nae doubt, we have haen our ain sorrows and troubles, 
Afteii times pouches toom, aii’ hearts fii’ o’ care; 

But still, wi’ our crosses, our sorrows au’ losses, 
(Contentment, he tliankit, l)as aye been our share ! 

I’ve an auld roosty sword, that was left by my fatiuu*, 
Whilk ne’er sliail he drawn till our king has a fae; 

We hae fiiends ane or twa, tliat aft gie us aea’, 

To laugh when u'e’re happy, or grieve when we’re wae. 


The laird may hae gowd inair than schoolmen can reckon, 
All’ lluiikies to watch ilka glance o’ liis e’e ; 

His lady, aye hraw, may sit in her ha’, 

But are they inair happy than Janet an’ me ? 

A’ ye, wha ne’er ken’t the straught road to be liappy, 

Wha are na content wi’ the lot that ye dree, 

(’oine down to the dwallin’ of wliilk I’ve been tollin’, 
Ye’se learn’ t, hy lookin’ at Janet au’ me ! 


Allan Ramsay — Robert Fiirgussoii 
—Robert Burns — James Hogg — Al- 
lan (hmiiinglmme — Robert Tanna- 
liiil — Robert Gilfillan — wlicn diil the 
air of merry lilngland ring with the 
warhliiigs of sucll sky-larks as tkoRo ? 
Born were tliey all “ in Jiuts wliere 
poor men lie” — and then in the olden 


time, to how mnny gifted sons of ge- 
nius 

1)!<1 Xatui'p j;ive her music ju'jsrs, 
Ai’.-J licr trumping; stiaiiis?’* 

(yiiarles Lamb ought really not to 
abii^e Scotland in the pleasant way 
ho so often docs in the sylvan 
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shaders of Enfield ; for vScotland loves 
Cbarlo« Lamb ; but he is wayward 
and wilful in his wisdom, and con- 
ceits that many a Cockney is a better 
man even than ('hiistopher North. 
But what will not Christopher forgive 
to genius and goodness ? Even Lamb 
bleatinglibelsouhisnativc land. Nay, 
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ho learns lessons of luimaniiv, even 
from the mild malice of l^lia, and 
breathes a blessing on him and his 
household in their Bower of Rest. 

Why— Mary- we do sometimes 
attempt such a thing — ami wc* cannot 
refuse thee— so here goes Giliillan’s 
“ Jean Pringle/’ 


Twaddle on Tweedsidr, 


1*1TY Tllli LAOS TIIVT A lUC FKEi:, 

Tune. — “ T hae a w/frd* myaui^^ 

Suny on Twee (hide by Christopher North to Mary Jlhbile, April 23, 1833, 

Pity th(» lads tliat are free, 

Pity the chiels that are single ; 

For glide sake ! tak pity on me. 

I’m teased night an’ da}*^ wi’ Jean Pringle. 

i'or lasses 1 carena a i>reen, 

My heart’s my ain an’ I’m cheery. 

An’, were/t nae for that cutty Jean, 

I’d slei'p as souu’ as a peerie I 

VVIiaFs beauty ! — it a* lies in taste I 
For mine o’t wad I git* a bodh*! 

But liers, hauntin’ me likt* a gliaist. 

Is whiles like to turn iriy noddh* ! 

She’s \\'oo<*rs — but what’s that to me ‘t 
Tlu*y’re walcoine to dance a’ alionther ; 

Yet I liki' iia her smilin’ saeslee. 

'I’o lang Sandy Lingles the souter ! 

Yestreen I cam in frae tlie plow, 

'I'hc lasses were a’ busy spiimin’ ; 

I stoitered as if I’d been fou, 
luir Jennie a sang was beginnin’. 

1 liae lieard fifty maids sing, 

Whiles ane, an’ whiles a’ thegither ; 

Blit, nane did the starting tears hring 

'fill sJie sung the “ Ibaes of Babjuhither.” 

Last Sunday, wlieu gaun to the kirk, 

I met wi’ my auld aunty Beenie; 

I iook(*d as stujiid’s a stirk 

When simply she said — “ Ifow is Jeanle:” 

An’ at e’en, Avhen I, wi' the rest. 

Was carritched baith Larger an’ Single, 

Wlien speered — Wham we suld like best ? 

I stammered out — “ Young Jeanie Prinple !'’ 

Last ouk Igaed in to the fair, 

To wair out my Hallowmas guinea; 

When wlia suld 1 fa’ in wi’ there, 

A’ dinkit out finely — but Jeanie; 

I couldnagang by her for shame, 

I couldna but speak, else be saucy, 

Sae 1 had to oxter her hame. 

An’ buy a silk snood to the lassie. 

It’s no but she’s baith gude an’ fair. 

It’s no but she’s winsome an’ bonnie : 
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Her cen, glancing ’neath gowden hair, 

Are brighter, 1 daursay, than ony. 

But pavvkie een’s iiaething to me, 

Ol gowd locks 1 want iiae the straikin ’ ; 

Folk speak about love — but they’ll see, 

For aiice, by riiy faith ! they’re mistaken. 

# 

I promised tin? lasses a spree, 

1 proiiiisiHl the lads a paradin’, 

I (‘anna weel han’t — let me sets — 

Unless 1 get up a bit waddin’. 

I tliink I'se send ower for the dark, 

11(5 might cry us out the iieist Sunday; 

It’s winter — we’re iiae ihrang at wark, 

Sae I tliink I’ll just marry ’gin Monday ! 

Mary Riddle — you shall have sent to Riddle, have you forgotten our ad- 
you from Edinburgh — bound in red vice below the trees on Tweed- 
— with a green silk ribbon in it — to side?” Nay — Mary — we wished not 
mark the chapter where you left oil* to set you aweeping ; and, along with- 
—a Bible. We know you have one tlie Bible, will come some yards of 
of your own — but ’tis much wumt — dimity for a gown for the braes, and 
the brown binding is tatter’d and some of a better sort, plain, but 
worm-eaten —the pages very yellow pretty, for your dress on thsi Sabbath, 
—and some words at many phu'esso And perhaps a trifle or two beside 
indistinct that even your eyes cannot • — such as some pink ribbons, and a 
easily make them out in thegloaining, silk handkerchief or two — which, 
or by the flickering peat-light. We with care, may last till }ou are a 
need not bid you read the Bihh? maiden with a sweetheart. But part 
often now— but continue to do so we must not, till you even give us 
when you grow up — and should days another song. So wipe your (‘yes — 
pass by without your looking into it, aye, the sleeve of your gown w ill do 
remember the old man wJiose iiatne — and as there is nothing like being 
you will see wudlten along with your happy — hear the birds — let’s ha\ e 
owm on one of the blank pages, and again something gay of (iilfillairs — 
who will then be in bis grave. Think say " Young Willie, the Plough man.” 
you hear his voice saying, ‘‘ Mary 

YOUNG WILLIE, THE PLOUGHMAN, 

Tunc — Bonnie Dundee.^" 

Sting by Mary Riddle, on Tweedside, to Christopher North, April 23, 1833. 

Young Willie, the ploughman, baa ntc land nor siller 
An’ yet the blytbe csulant’s as crouae as a king; 

He courts his ain laas, an’ he aings a aang till her, 

Tak tent an* ye’ae hear what the laddie docs sing 

‘‘ O I Jenny, to tell that I loe you ’fore ony. 

Wad need finer words than I’ve gatten to tell 1 

Nor need I say to ye. Ye’re winsome and bonnie,— 

I’m thiiikin’ ye ken that fu* brawly yoursel’ ! 

“ I’ve courted ye lang — do ye hear what Pm telling ? — 

Tve courted you, tliinkhi’ ye yet wad be mine; 

And if we suld marry wi’ only ae shilling, 

At the wars!, only ae shilling, Jenny, we’se tine. 

But love doesiia aye lie in gowpens o’ guineas, 

Nor happiness dwall whar the eolfera are fu’ ; 

As muckJe we’ll surely aye gather atween us, 

That want ne’er sal meet lis, nor mis’ry pursue. 
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The chielfi that are christened to riches an* grandeur, 
Ken nought o’ the pleasure that hard labour brings ; 
What in idleness conies, they in idleness squander, 
While the lab’ring man toils a’ the lang day and sings! 
Then why suld we envy the great an* the iiulde ? 

The thocht is a kingdom — it’s ours what we hae ! 

A boast that repays us for sair wark an’ trouble ; 

* Tve earned it I’ is inair than a monarch can say. 


“ The green buds now peep through the aiild rurikled tiinmer. 
The sun, at a breath, drinks the hale morning dew. 

An’ nature is glad at the coiiiiu* o’ simmer, 

As glad as I’m aye at the sniiling o’ you! 

The dowers are a’ springing, the birds are a’ singing, 

And beauty and pleasure are wooin’ tne plain ; 

Then let us eiii]>loy it, while we may enjoy it, 

The simmer o* life, Jenny, comes im again!” 


“ Good Mary Riddle — good be wi* 
you — away slic trips — and we feel 
the pathos of these two lines of 
Wordsworth, 

‘‘ E’er she had wept, e’er she had mourn- 
ed, 

A young and Iiappy cliild," 

There we have him — at the Tail Fly. 
My eye I hut he’s a bouncer. Why, 
lu» springs like a whitling. Hooked by 
the dorsal fin. Then ’tis a ten mi- 
nutes’ job — and where shall we land 
him — lor the. bank is lined with trees 
celebrated by the name of “ The 
Grenadiers,” — and he knows better 
than to stem the current ? Shall we 
A fifteen feet rod is nothing to 
our riglit arin — {hicejjs fourteen 
inches), and under our left oxter the 
crutch. The landing-net won’t be 
much the worse for a rub on the 
gravel. So herc’t goes. Pretty chill 
'—for there is yet in the river some 
“ sna’-broo.” Na ! iia I You think of 
stealing a march on us by a double — 
do you ? But Christopher's wide 
awake — and has wound up a dozen 
yards in a jifl’ey, so he has you hard 
in baud — and if you do not *‘tak 
tent” of what you’re about, he will 
run you right ashore, high and dry, 
on the silver sand, where you will 
wallop about till you seem basted for 
the frying-pan. Avast! or you will 
upset us by running between our 
legs — fair play’s a jewel. Off at a right 
angle like a shot. What! You have 
made up your mind to dash in among 
the intertvvistment of those muddy 
old roots ? Hut you should have tried 
that earlier in your career ; for there 
»— there, my darling — we give you the 
buU till your hog-back is aeon aboyo 


the water, and you look like a hulk 
that hasdropt anchor. Why don't you 
keep moving V Aye — we thought 
'twou’d be so — floundering down ihf3 
stream you go, like a cliihl drowning 
— and you must know now that 
3mur days are mimhered. Poor 
fellow! he has lost heart, and wo 
almost pity him — avo iiav <5 about 
as much pity for him as would “ fill 
a wren’s eye” — ho ihiH way again, if 
you please — aye, tliat’H the way— 
Hwimmiiig against the. stream’s not 
BO dillicult as you thought — near th.e 
edge in smooth water — <*ome away, 
my jewel — the trans])avent Jluid’s 
not much more than your own deptli 
now — why, wriggling ho, you Kc*em 
more like a serpent than a trout — 
but now you have lain down to take 
a nap — and we shall lift you up so 
gently in our landing-net, which in 
another capacity has settled the hash 
of many a larger lubber, that you 
will slip away through your slumbers 
into the unsubstantial flowing of the 
piscatory paradise provided for all 
fishes that have led a tolerably ho- 
nest life in the troubled waters of 
this sublunary world. 

You seldom kill such a trout 
as that in the Tweed with the fly. 
The truth is, he had no intention of 
taking it. But ’tis perilous at times 
rashly to rub shoulders with a profeH- 
sor. The minnow is your bait for mon- 
sters. But we are not a great muster 
of minnow — and we abhor worm. 
There is cruelty in worm, und also 
ill minnow — and we are not eiuel. 
As for this two-pounder, (he is not 
nearly three,) what has he hullered V 
A struggle— a sleep— and a foiget- 
cud-x-but of that he could 
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have no prefigured idea—in a fry. 
We have endured more anguish — 
mental and bodily — in one minute — 
than all he ever did during his whole 
life — the last (piarter of an hour in- 
cluded; and vve have our doubts 
whether even then his state was not 
that of enviable enjoyment. It was 
at least far from being one of enjiui ; 
all his energies were called into ac- 
tive ])lay; the alternations of fear and 
hope, in all cases where, as in this, 
liope is the prevailing passion, yield 
more pleasure than pain ; and many 
millions of men, struggling against 
the stream as desperately as he did, 
and yielding to it more reluctantly, 
Avheiher with happier oi* as disas- 
trous issue, would laugh in your face 
were you to call them miserable, and 
set you down in their turmoil for a 
prodigious ninny. 

Out. of this long pool wc have 
many a day creeled two dozen — 
and there would seem to be a law 
prohibiting any trout from gaining a 
settlement in the parish under ten 
inches, lliere are no paupers — ex- 
cept, indeed, upon the principle that 
all paupers arc Avell fed — but we 
believe few of the population are 
out of employment. Here is an 
Alderman. And hero the Dean of 
Guild, lly and by wc shall have 
basketed thcAvliolc Corporation, Yet 
you cannot call them fat. Red about 
the gills they are; but that in a fish 
is a proof ot temperance — that they 
drink nothing but water. Small 
heads — round shoulders — thick 
waists — tapering tails — lo elegant — 
that, but for brown back and yellow 
belly, you might think them small 
salmon. 

“ A brace of trouts !” You might 
as well speak of a brace of herrings. 
Yet there are noble trout in your 
English rivers. We do not mean in 
the North of England — for that, to 
all intents and purposes, is Scotland 
—but all over England. But in still- 
Avater pr^'sevves, Avhat Avith gross 
feeding, and what Avith gross indo- 
lence, they lose all vigour, and make 
about; as much play as logs of Avood 
of the Bgme dimensions. We re- 
member once borrowing a pin and a 
bit of pack-thread from an old avo- 
man who was sweeping the gravel 
walks in the beautiful grounds of 
Hagley ; and having stolen a worm, 
we pitched it on the creeked brass 
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before the nose of a fine-looking fel- 
low, who Avas sloAvly sailing about 
near the edge of a sort of shallow 
artificial lakelet. He took it as kind-, 
iy as Don Key would Itave taken a 
mouthful of calipash; and began lo 
shift liis quarters toAvards bonit', 
Avecds, wbicli avc presume Avere 
meant for an island. With the feeblest 
inclination of ouv wrist possible, 
AA^e deflected him from his first in- 
tention; but found it no easy mat- 
ter either to persuade or convince 
him that he Avas pin’d ; and when he 
did begin to suspect that something 
Avas amiss Avithhis mouth, even ilu'ii 
he Avaddled away more like a bro- 
keu-Avinged duck than a trout in the 
policy” of a British uohlemaii. Ju 
the Tweed — even when low — he 
AA^ould have been beaten to nimiimy 
against the stones in five minutes — 
but only think of liim in a — spate ! 
Yet his colour Avas pretty good -nor 
Avere his proportions to l>c sneez(‘(l 
at; he Avas manifestly of a good strain 
of spawn — hut that lazy life had 
melted the very soul within him, 
and ho Avas as tedious as a toa<]. 
The pack-thread could iiartlly Inn e 
spun a cock-chafer ; and yet it 
brought him to shore without sireleh- 
ing; there he lay, gasping in Iiis 
fatness, half a brace.; and looking at 
him, not Avithout pity, wc tlmught, 
not without eontcinpt, of the (\)ek- 
neys. ' 

But of your true London anglrrs, 
Ave have always held arid said that 
they are at tlie top ot the ti er', 'i’liey 
have trained themsehes up to the 
utmost fineness and delicacy of exe- 
cution, and in shyest Avater, avIku-c 
no brother of the angle in all Scot- 
land coukx n)ove a fin, they will kill 
fish. Their tackle, of course, is of tlie 
most exquisite and scientific kind 
— their entire set-out at the river’s 
edge perfect. Wc should not pre- 
sume to throw a fly Avith the least 
celebrated proficient of the Walton 
Club, That we have been eli*ctcd 
an Honorary Memlcr of that Society, 
true it is that aa'^c are most proud ; 
but asbamed arc vve to think, that, 
from an inevitable confusion and 
misunderstanding at the lime we 
received tire Secretary’s letter, com- 
municating to us the" pleasant intel- 
ligence, it remains, as too many others 
do from the most respected quarters, 
without acknowledgmeut; and per- 
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Ijrips our name ia no longer on the 
liat. Should it he so, we sliall la- 
ment It as a misfortune all our life; 
hut hope it may not he too late yet 
to anieiids for our seeming in- 
gmiitiije, and lemain or hecoine 
one, of ill at hand of hrothers. 

\Verii any body to ask us wliii-h is 
the best troutinir river in Scot land, 
we should say llie Tweed. IMany 
anglers -as good and better than us 
— would sny ilie Clyde. We so dear- 
ly love tiie Tweed, that we may pro- 
noiJiua* jiidgniciit und(!i*a bias. Jhith 
rivers are full of iius. We have 
known two hundred dozen net- 
drawn in about a Inindred yards of 
the Clyde in one night— nor was the 
anglinjr on the very same ground one 
wiiit (In* worse a week after — which 
was ?5tr:i:igt‘ — for the trout-popula- 
liiui are not of wandering habits, and 
tliey sleeji whert' tlH‘y feed. There- 
fore either lhos(i prodigious draughts 
jiafl not ihinn'd tlieir uiimhers, or if 
tlit'y had, Uiat <;ne long pool Irul heeii 
speedily repeophal by emigration 
from many oilier parts of tln‘ river. 
\/(i have h,()'ur(l llie 'j'weed ; and 
Wi'.en looking Ihr j-almon with the 
lister, we have ofieii seen sucli im- 
mense multitudes of Irouls, that were 
Ave to ih'scrihe iheni, we should he 
susp'^eied ol’romancing ; yet we an? 
conlhlent we speak within hounds, 
Avlien we say tliat Ave have, seen .ve- 
V(,riii ihousaml all gathered together 
in deep wate,r — for wliat purpose it 
is noi. easy t<i conjec.iun? — as itwuTc 
in one knot — as iiunierous as any 
shoal of inirinous — ue had almost 
said as powlieads in a dihdi. 'riiere 
liiey were lloating — lianging almost 
motionless— with tlieir lieatls towards 
a cojnmon cmit.re — in a circular mass 
several feet dec]), and at least Iw’^o 
yards in ilianiftter of surface. (Jould 
they all belong to that one pool? Or 
Avere they di;[)!ita.tions of the silent 
people froiii all the pools, cele1>rfiting 
some gi\*at national commemoration? 
Wiiare inclined to believe that they 
were all inhabitants, perhaps natives 
oftliatonelongstri'tch of rarest breed- 
ing and rh hest feeding ground, the 
most prolific and opulent perli.apsof 
all the IClie-baiik Avoods. Nor, after 
all, does tin’s prodigious populousriesg 
of the modern trout nations in the 
Tweed, exceed what might have been 
expected by any man who has stood in 
jilmost any one of its streams, during 
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a shower of March Browns. A few 
minutes before, you had no reason 
from what you saw to conclude iliat 
there were any more trouts in the 
Tweed than on the higliroad along 
the hanks. All at once the whole riveV 
is alive — and they are leaping be- 
tween your legs. \V(^ arc losing the 
best of the day in thus sitting on a 
knowe jind soliloipiizing ; hut we sec 
two anglers* dogging the floods be- 
low, so shall remain a while longer 
on our liurdies like a t‘olJey. 

In the apjieiidix to JOdward Jesse’s 
delightful “ Ci leanings in Natural 
History,” whicli we had the sense to 
put in our poeket this iiiorning, av'c 
find here, a f.uu'lioiis and clever 
paper, entitled “ iMaxiins and Uinta 
for an Angler, by a Bungler.” We 
suspect he is in Ins Avay a Dab — a 
Deacon in the Art. Many of his 
maxims shew what a very dilTerent 
kind of alfair angling is in iCngland 
and in Siuitland. TJie drst ((uestioii 
to he settled, lie says, is, “ an? there 
any dsli in tin* river to wliicli you are 
going ?” Now a river in Scotland 
Avillioiit any fish would imliMul h(? a 
plieiioimuion wlii(*lj could he ai’count- 
ed for only on tin? ground of its being 
without any water. Vet tlierc are 
many loclis in Scotland without fish 
— witness tin* Moor of LecKaii, in 
Argylesliire. That w i<le moor is full 
of lochs— some of them Avith trout, 
and due trout too — sonn? dnless; 
and nothing can he iiioie jiuzzling 
than to know how long a jirudeiit 
but ignorant man should continue at 
AAwk on one of those lochs, Avitliout 
haAiiiggot a riM*. PmJinps had he 
wtiited one minute longer, he might 
have filled his basket with spangled 
spankers; perhaps caught iiothing 
beyond a frog, had he persisted till 
doomsday. \Vc? spent a whole day 
In going from loidi to loch with a 
drunken and doited nioh»-catclier, 
Avho had the character of being in 
the art a perfect Cotton ; hut on ta- 
king a look at each particular loch, 
(tains,) he was still at an equal 
loss to say whether it had fisli, or 
simply frogs. 

The ingenious “ Bungler,” in his 
second maxim, advises Ins friends to 
“ get some person wlio knou s tlic 
water, to sheAV you AvIiere«'ihouts the 
fish usually lie ; and AvJieii he shews 
them to you, do not shew yourself 
to them.” In many angling places 
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round about London, and elflewhcre 
in the South, such a person is useful 
to the uninitiated; but what should we 
think of the wight who employed 
worthy Watty Ritchie of Peebles, for 
example, to shew Inm where the fish 
usually lie in the Tweed ? Nay, to 
shew him the very fish themselves, 
as plain as if they were on a plate or 
in a })an. Pools there arc of pecu- 
liar opulence, but the population is 
pretty equally distributed here ; and 
any man with half an c?ye in his head 
ea:i s(‘e for liimself which are the 
most promising, and in what partl- 
c.iihir part the fish are likely to lie. As 
for seeing the animals themselves, 
if there he a “ blue breeze,” you 
might with magnifiers “ pore on the 
brook that bubbles by,” from “ morn 
till dewy eve,” without seeing any 
thing more animated than atones and 
gravel. As for the fish seeing you, 
there is no sense to he sure in stamp- 
ing along tlie hanks within an inch of 
the. brink; hut at a moderate distanci*, 
and ill a right position with respect 
to tlui sun, there is no risk of your 
luMog seen ; nor, were you seen, 
would a Tweed trout care a pin 
about you, unless you had a veryun- 
commou appearance indeed, aud 
were, something truly terrific. 

From anot her maxim, it would ap- 
pi»ar that the fish in some rivers 
about London lead a life of perpe- 
tual unli!ippin(‘ss and anxiety. '‘Do 
not iinagnui that because a fish does 
not insianlly dart off on first seeing 
you, h(5 is tlie less aware of your 
presence; lie almost always on such 
occasions ceases to fee.d, and pays 
you tlio compliment of devoting his 
wliole altenthm to you, whilst he is 
preparing for a start whenever the 
apprehended danger becomes sutti- 
citMilly imminent.” This lively max- 
im gives us iiiehincholy insight into 
most English angling. We see clear, 
still water, and at tlie bottom a trout, 
lie, is “ alone in his glory,” and the 
glutton is at dinner — on what— it is 
not said; but probably on slugs. 
All the while he is nuzzling in the 
mud, his inintl is abstracted by being, 
in self-defence, under the necessity of 
keeping Jui eyi* on tlie “ gentleman in 
black;” ami both parties — he who is al- 
ways over head and (iars in water, and 
he who is but occasionally so — are 
attempting to take every advantage 
of each o&er, by means of a system 
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of mutual espionage, which ought 
not to be tolerated in a free coun- 
try. How any fish, liable at all 
times of the day, in any thing like 
fine weather, to siieU unprovoked 
persecution, can get fat, surpasses 
our comprehension, and would seem 
to argue much ohtuseness of feeling; 
but we find that his perceptive, 
emotive, and locomotive powers, are 
all of the highest order; and that 
his perspicacity in seeing danger, 
and liis alacrity in escaping it, are 
such as, on the principles of the 
inductive philosophy, could only have 
been acquired by a perpetual course 
of such active exercise as must, in 
the ordinary course of nature, have 
kept him in a state of lankness, 
equal to that of Pharaoh’s lean kine, 
or Mr El wes’-s greyhounds. 

“ If,” says our excellent ‘ Bung- 
ler,’ “ during your walks by the 
river-side, you have remarked any 
good lish, it is hiir to presume that 
other persons have luaiked them 
also; su})pose the easi» of lioo 
known fishy one of them (which I 
will call A), lying above a certain 
bridge, the other (which I will call 
B) lying below the bridge; sup- 
pose. farther, tliat you have just 
caught B, and that some curious 
and cunning friend sliould say to 
you, in a t^areless way, ‘ Where 
did you take that fine lisli ?’ A 
finishnl fii.%hi'rmati would advise you 
to tell your empiiring friend that you 
liad taken your fish just above the 
bridge, describing, as the scmie of 
action, the spot which, in truth, you 
knew to he still occupied by the 
other fish A. Your friend would 
then fish no more for A, supposing 
that to he -he fish wliich you have 
caught; and whilst lie innocently 
resumes his operations' below the 
bridge, whore lie falsely imagines B 
still to he, A is left quietly for you, 
if you can catch liim.” 

Here the whole meanness, wretch- 
edness, misery, wickedness, vice, 
guilt, and sin of thesystem are brought 
out in one maxim. Hiring a spy to 
shew you a fish at his dinner, that you 
may steal upon him in shadow and 
murder him at his maggot, by luring 
him to prey on poisoned food, is 
conduct that admits only of this ex- 
tenuation, that the fish ij himself 
such a suspicious and dangerous 
character, that ten to one he con- 
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trives not merely to elude your pis- 
cieidal arts, but to outwit you at 
your own game, by buinieidally 
causing you by a false step to get 
youiseit' (irownod in tlie river; — but 
to riiiinler one out of two well- 
known lish (videiic et n, liim who 
usrd to lio brlow the l>ridge) anil 
then, that nobody but yourdclt shall 
inurdor iJie remaining lialbbraee of 
the two well'kiiowu lisb (videJieet 
A, Jjiiii who is still lying above the 
l)iidg(*), tj ])Liy to your friend the 
])ai ij ikU o!ily of a tinisluul fislier- 
iiiiin, but of a liiiished liar— - exhibits 
— we must say — lo our uiu orni]>ted 
mind, sueh a j/uUurt* of eointdicattul 
vill.my, tliat we do iu»t hesil.ite for 
a moment, iudi-juantly to declare, 
that the iiiuid in shn]K‘, who 

4‘oiild u,;t oely perpt^lvati^ such 
eitOi iniJi< "«,but iost’gate and instruct 
tile ar.'^ii'.ig yonlh oi iuielaml to imi- 
tate, au\i perhaps sur]v.V'< them fuo 
that is i!n[>()! naMWfO.di aerv :\s 
— ]! not no i« < er to he j)to*n:itud 
to cxi -'t <».i i ii. ill i..ce of our ^dohe — 
Ciunabhy »f> ■ cot ols’, by of 

t‘\comoiijijie:iUon, fioni I’ire mol 
\Va«er, 

Yet is tie' 'ii(-!i:jbh** imaimly ol 
iio*, sin .mik iu tin' inconceivable 
silliness ej t e syslt'in. Two well- 

)Vt n i/'.b t One ai/ove and the 
oiU. r inM<* sT lie' tnidut', and all 
the ‘iio' vi( 'n3a‘};e occupied during 
a wliole :s son in aUempting to eii- 
Irap toe, t o (Ik’st cs]nial ieluns of 
the alpii.i’nei, A and ! 

(b;t wha^ ’Oiiies iien; We call 
t’lat |‘e.;cliiug, cross-lisiiing widi f.iie 
dull ''O' ic.b Our good iVieiid the 
liiiiiLileT’ in maxim xviii, : ays the 
JeaiiKsi arc much rii*. i«h'd iu opinifui 
as io the prepilely of ‘'whip.ping 
will; twoiiiisT lNov/, iiere come a 
coo’ple ol iiuco!i<cionid)le laiiuburgli 
roi [‘AU'i s -.vhlpjdag will) foity. liu- 
unai inituie caanut st md lljat'-iuci- 
pii iii coinulsioiis are ia our niidnlf. 
Till; cooceiti'd c»)c>rs Inul lieard of 
the doiiiiie rod lr<jni iliauh; or (jJol- 
die, or some other to[)-sawyers, and 
they too iim-»t try it ! hVoiii oj)poslte 
staiuM’s they n'^ard each other with 
mutual ami eijiial anxiety, as lo the 
inoveiiu'iits and measures most lik<*ly 
to ho next Cfirried into iuimediati; 
elVect hy tlie perpU'xed hrethren of 
the braes. Tin; insitative being a 
suong iijstinctivt3 principle iu hu- 
man nature, (also in more mere ani- 


Taal9 than is generally thought— for 
there are others almost as much so as 
the monkey and tlie penguin,) do take 
notice — we beseech us — how, the mo- 
ment one begins to attempt to wind 
up, the other is tvoi King at hiwS reel 
too, like a Jew at a barrel-organ. No 
line could stand that, were the ma- 
chinery brought into actual play; 
but great irnpediirients liavi' been en- 
countered— ifor does it seem proba- 
ble— judging from tlie posture of af- 
fairs- that for some time tliey will he 
overcome hy the gentiemeii of the 
opposition. Tliey are shouting 
across one of tin; widest pools keen 
corntdaints of some lishing-tacklc- 
monirer in Lomlon — fur our choicest 
KdinburgU c-oi*kucys g<*t every thing 
“from town.” ‘‘Of course,” they 
have been diddled ; and the inacbi- 
lii'ry is at a stand-still. Ib'rliaps ’tis 
belter ' o, than ihjit both lines should 
have Ix'cn hroLeii on the wdieeJ, 
itleauwliilc all the fort}’^ flies are fly- 
ing in tlie r.ir and even at this dis- 
tMiu'c, wi; se<*t!u*y an* a strange set. 
Not a lew an; larger than liutnming- 
hirds nnuiy are manifestly sca-lrout- 
llies, gay hut Tint gaiuly — and (oh I 
|\nmt gracious lu'avtui thatvve do not 
split I) what p.ossibh; contrivances 
c.ni ihose olheis bi; that are. dangling 
among the insei ts ? Artiiicial min- 
nows ! by Dmdalus ! 

riiat i 5 nn rcifiil. But tliose. — yes, 
they an*— tli(yse ari' ri*al worms, and 
very large, worms too — so much so, 
liiat we thought they U’ero cels. 
( boss- fe.! dug with the (louhltsrod by 
a coujile. (d Mdinburgli Cockneys, 
<*vi(icully heloiigiag to no particular 
j?rolessi»)ii- -ilu* liin* ladiui with sal- 
nio!i iiies,ai ti/irial minnows and na- 
tural w ca niM I W (? exrt'rimu*!* consi- 
diTuhiecuviiisity to oleuTV** theefl’cet 
of a .suildeii dencejit (;f all that fiirni- 
tirre into tin* liipiid elenn‘nt. There! 
i;o .v we call I hat making a splash, 
b'isli rue, easily alarmed; but tht;y 
soon recover from an ordinary friglit, 
and do not remain all day beneath a 
bank, lieraust; tliey bad the misfor- 
tune of catching a gru(‘some gliT ipsc 
of your (’ountenaiice ]»relty early in 
the mornimz. Out of sight out of 
mind — you hcldoni f<ir more than a 
fow' minutes disturb their traiKpiiHi- 
ty by merely looking at ihem ; hut 
the effect of a splash of this sort is 
more lasting ; for on venturing from 
their various places of retreat to in- 
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sped warily tlie cause of their unea- 
binessy they are ‘‘ perplexed in the 
extreme,” and of “ their wondering 
iind no end,” — above all at the artifi- 
cial minnows. What they can be, the 
wisest trout cannot hazard a conjec- 
ture, but doubts not that the}’’ must 
be very dangerous ; salmon flics, it 
is true, they have all frequently seen 
before, but not behaving as they now 
do, and they too are shrewdly sus- 
]>erted of being novelties that bode 
mischief to the people; while as for 
the worms — foul enormous lobs — • 
they would be ])ermitted to putrify 
ill a general famine. But what’s the 
matter now? The ])ea-green cock- 
ney has broken Ids top, and be in 
the fiery tartan has got entangbui in 
a tree. Angry words are beginning 
to be bandied — c»\aGfirerated accusa** 
lions of aggravated 'erimes— the mu- 
tual rage has been exacerbated by 
its first gesticulations Jiaving been 
ndsinterpretod from such an incori- 
V eiiicnt distance — and now — oh, lie! 
the gentlemen are hrandishing at 
one miotlnu* the butt-ends of their 
rods — all the cross-tackle having 
disappeared— and— (loud cries of 
bliiune ! shame! oh! oli!) they are 
throwing stones at one anotlieracross 
the Tweed— a regular bicker! 

We have for many years acted 
on the principle of non-iut(*rference. 
Let private individuals or public na- 
tions fight as they choose, cither at 
close ipiartors, or across channels— 
so long as they don t meddle witli 
us, we don’t meddle with them— we 
care nothing for the bahiiiccof power. 
But that big blockhead in the tartan 
fihies a strong stone; and ’tis as 
perilous to be here in tliis unpro- 
tected position, as in the trenches be- 
fore AntwiU'p. Shall we fly or shew 
fight ? W"e used to excell equally in 
hippUKj^ hodungy and fling in (we 
speak not now of wrestling;) and 
surely if his flints reach us, ours will 
reach liim — and as ])oor Pea-green 
appeared to us to be shamefully used 
by Tartan, we shall assist him against 
the Celt born of Irish f)arents in the 
Canongate. There— we call 'that 
battering in breach. (jhvistoplier 
continues hipping, hoching,and fling- 


ing stones at his cuemy across the 
Tweed, invisible all the while as 
Apollo or the Plague, when, beneath 
his arrows, dogs, mules, and men of 
the Grecian army, fell festtu’ing at 
their sliips. 

Coleridge says that the dullest 
wight is sometimes a Shakspeare in 
his sleep. We say that every wight 
is at all times, more or less, a Shak- 
speare, broad awake. Mark, more 
or less; and a Sliakspeare, not to a 

high, but a respectable degree, is 

Christopher North. Saw you never 
a Bird — an old Eagle — gambolling 
ill the air like a madman — heaven 
knows why; when all at once steady- 
ing himself on the wing, “a thing 
most majostical,” slowly away he 
sailetli in among tlie blue mist of the 
mountains, or some old forest’s pro- 
founder gloom ? 

“ O ^ylv;ul I 'il»ou wiiiidem* 

tliroii-h tlio uiioils,” 

not for the sake alone of such pas- 
time, 

Tfiou^h doav to ns the anglri*’!» 

Through j>racL‘fnl f-crncs in peace fulness 
pursued,” 

come ive now — in the creeping 
lioursof age — to wander, rod in hand, 
along thy houseless solitudes, and 
])y ihy ciittaged banks and braes, 
ivbenj children are playing among 
the primroses, and in the fields be- 
low are seen all the cheerful on- 
goings of lialf-agriciiltnral, half-pas- 
toral life! Sweet relief from carking 
care to world-wearied man ! But oh ! 
bow more than sweet the sense of yet 
unabated gladruiss in the serenities 
of nature, of gratitude for all her 
goodness, as tender and far more 
profound than ever touched our 
spirit in sensitive but thoughtless 
yoiilli! Thou all was joy, or all was 
grief — bliss keen as anguish— hope 
bright as faith — fear dark as despair. 
Nowall spiritual aileetioiis are more 
mildly mingled ; the mind’s experi- 
ences and its intuitions coalesce; 
and liuman life is seen lying — in a 
less troubled — in a inorc/ solemn— 
in a holier light! 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.^ 

No, 1. 

Poetry is now a drug ; all the without taking offence, where none 
European markets are overstocked; is given, permit us now openly to 
there is a universal glut; prices say, that, with a few exceptions^ 
have fallen far below prime cost; about which there can be no mistake, 
the sons of the Muses are all bank- we receive their contributions with 
nipt; they flourish only in the Ga- mixed feelings of pity, disgust, and 
zette. Prose is a drug too; and thus indignation ? Many thousand times 
your bookseller’s shop has absolutely have we requested, in the most gen- 
the smel 1 of an apothecary’s ; citizens tlemanly terms, that they would send 
sicken and hold their noses as they their verses elsewhere ; but no— like 
pass by; and are glad to get beyimi deaf adders, they will not hear the 
the suburbs for a mouthful of frell||^oice of the charmer, charm he ever 
air. Yet drug as it is, people will b^pnSo wisely ; and our affairs are now 
composing poetry; pounding verses in such a condition, that we almost 
with pestle and mortar; making despair of ever being able to relieve 
out prescriptions ; and offering their ourselves from the superincumbent 
medicines in small paper parcels to load of poetry that has been tong 
that patient, the public, in spite of accumulating upon us— often from 
her plainly expressed repugnance quarters, too, the most cruelly unex- 
to pill and potion; nay, some seem pected, and against which the most 
resolved that she shall swallow, and watchful prudence cannot always be 
seek by manual dexterity or violence on its guard, 
to insinuate or force them down her Oh heavens! have druggists no 
throat. They Avill take no denial bowels? They should remember that 
from Maga; but insist on subjecting Maga has; that we have; that the 
her to a perpetual course of medi- myriads have, who seek and find in 
cine, enough to destroy the strongest herpages the baira of life. Once more, 
constitution, and to bring even her then, we beseech them to desist ; 
auburn locks in a few years with sor- and they may depend on it that they 
row to the grave. will soon find their reward in the 

Will our poetical correspondents, unspeakable satisfaction of a calm 


* Collections from the Greek Anthology. Uy the late Robert Bland ninl Others. A 
New Series ; comprising the Fragments of Early Lyric Poetry, with Specimens of all the 
Poets included in Meleager’s Garland. Longman and Co, and John Murray, Loudoji, ISOO, 
YOti. XXXllh NO. CCIX. 3 K 
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coiiscienco. As they value not merely the fancy, sober the feeling, and 
our peace of mind, but our existence, strengthen the judgment, that the 
let them desist ; we appeal to them patient, then a patient no more, will, 
as Christians. in the genial glow of bodily and 

Let them never for a moment for- mental healthy begin with looking in- 
get, that it is not of a few paltry hun- credulously back on himself of other 
died poetical contributors that wc days, and finish in scornful disbelief 
have been so long, so bitterly, and, of any kind of relationship between 
alas! so unavailihgly complaining} the fine cheerful honest fellow at his 
but of a multitude beyond all calcu- elbow in his own house, and the puny 
lation ; of a population doubling itself wretch once hopelessly pining away 
every three months; of ape(mle,now his spleen for admission into Poets* 
far more numerous than the Chinese; Corner in this Magazine. Why will 
probably one-half of the inhabitants not people poetically disposed open 
of the globe 1 What though thousands theljy^yes, when reading our Miscel- 
and tens of thouands be swept away, lanyTior by means of that single ope- 
f very moon, by death or rejection V ration they would see that herein 
they are no more, missed than so there is no Poets* Corner ? Let them 
many midges. This summer threat- die at once, and get buried, with a 
ens to be a warm one; and we fear monument, in Westminster Abbey, 
to think on the twilights. We must There is more room for them there, 
go to sea. crowded as it is, than in this temple. 

But to be serious on a serious sub- But we have heard that burial-places, 
ject, will not our poetical persecu- on a great scale, are about to be set 
tors for a little while perpend, and n*goiiigsomewhereaboutthesuburbs 
they will not fail to pen'.eivc that the of London, Glasgow, and other large 
remaining part of the public is into- cities ; so that by and by there will 
lerant of their proc(‘e(iings, and de- be plenty of commodious Poets’ Cor- 
voutly wishes they were dead ? Not ners. They can all provide them- 
only is poetry felt to be a drug, but selves, by a small tax on their own 
poets themselves are felt to be pests, genius, with suitable iusciMptions ; 
They are regarded with unusual and thus, without laying us under 
fear and abliorrence ; though we contribution, enjoy the highest per- 
verily believe that many of them are haps of all spiritual.deligiits, the pro- 
good, most of them, but for the dis- ^betic anticipation — the foretaste of 
ease that atfiicts them, hannle»11^M^thumous and immortal fame, 
men that would not, willi inaHcc pn iJH^nd is it true that Poetry is indeed 
pense, hurt a ily. Nor can we briniNjkjpug V No, it is most false, unless 
ourselves to believe that this disease, “ drug” you mean medicine for a 
though inveterate, is incurable ; but mind diseased, for a mind in health 
therein the patient must administer to “ celestial food.” 
himself; and we simply suggest that, IlcrmcV moly, 

as the first step towards ultimate Sybilla'i. golden bough, the great elixir 
recovery, he foithwith issue orders imagined only by tbV* aldiymist, 
to “ his footboy in green livery” to Compared with her, arc shadows, she the 
remove pen, ink, and papef from the substance 
premises, and that all the windows Aud guardian of felicity.” 
m the house, many or few, be kept Qurs is a poetical age. But over its 
open from sunrise to sunset. Pro- surface glanced all kinds of unstead- 
bably his usual allowance of animal transitory apparitions ; and 

food may not, in his case, be suscep- each, as it came and went, was thought 
tible with safety of any considerable by those whose weak eyes it dazzled, 
diminution ; but he must beware of to be an emanation of genius. Foolish 
strong cofiee, especially at evening, people were agape for novelties ; as 
for ’tis a dangerous stimulant to the glanced by, they were on the 
imagination ; and for hot rolls to look-out for anotlier ; ever and anon, 
breakfast, we kindly and respectfully jjjje Wordsworth’s beggar-boys, 
recommend the substitution, of oat- * do # ^ 

meal panitch #])d small beer. That “ same they aU together 

aliment is nutritive, without being 

heating ; and , if pertinaciously ad- But the pleasure true poetry in« 
herefl xo, will in no long time so tame spires, is at once passionate uo per- 
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manent; once loved, the strains of 
higher mood charm for ever; and 
World- wearied minds derive restora- 
tion to all their faculties from the 
sweet or solemn music heard, at in- 
tervals, as from the sphere's. Much 
music of that celestial kind has been 
the birth of our own time ; it mingles 
harmoniously with that awoke lonjf 
ago ; and tliere is yet loving wor- 
ship of the compositions of all the 
Masters — living or dead — native or 
alien— in whatever tongue they^ve 
utterance to their inspiration^ 

Bad or poor verses are a dm* 
as th(‘y have ever been and >vilf ^ 
and this brings us back again*— but 
for a moment — to the druggists. If 
their effusions Avill not he taken by 
their fellow- creatures, but “ with 
sputtering noise rejected,” when of- 
fered in a series of sepni atc and in- 
dependent pills, all bound up toge- 
ther ill one comprehensive paper- 
parcel called a Volume of Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, or not, as it may hap- 
pen, how can they hope against all 
hope, that people of principle like us 
should become, not only privy, but 
art and part, in any attempt— if not 
wicked, surely most vain— to palm 
them olfin our columns, on any por- 
tion, however small, of a Public that 
lias so long ])laccd implicit confi- 
dence in our lionour and humanity .V 

M give the Public poetry, and sj 
receives it from our bands with 
lighted.gratitu(le. No reviewers b; 
profession arc we ; no authors need 
send us their books, except as a tri- 
bute of love and admiration ; biit it 
baa rarely happened, that even on 
the most secluded banks and braes 
in pastoral or silvan places, beautiful 
flowers have been born to blush 
unseen by our eyes, or that we have 
neglected to cull some of them wdth 
a gentle hand, when desirous of 
forming for our friends a summer or 
a winter garland. And thus are all 
the true poets — high and low — our 
contributors— thus arc the pages of 
Maga ever alive with the light of 
genius. They are the stars, and she 
18 the sky. 

We pledge ourselves that there 
shall never be a Number of the 
Matchless without poetry ; not fugi- 
tive-mind ye, not fugitive ; not ori- 
ginal — mind ye,, not original ; wo 
mean, not fugitive, not original, in the 


silly sense of such words ; but in the 
right sense, at once fugitive and ori- 
ginal as the other heavenly lumina- 
ries, who for ever keep moving — 
even those that are called the fixed 
stars — and have been published for at 
[t^ast six thousand years. 

The Greek Anthology ! Few per- 
is but scholars, and of scholars 
Vew, knofV “ what treasures un- 
told reside in those beautiful words.” 
We are no great scholars ; yet to our 
intent gazing on Greek, by degrees, 
come breatliing or burning forth 
meanings that soothe or elevate, till 
the words at last look luight to the 
eye, and sound clear to the ear even 
as those of our own mother-tongue ; 
and may most— or many of those 
tiioatiings find adequate ami corre,- 
spomliug expression in English? 
We think tliey may; but we are not 
going to try your patience by an 
essay on translation. Tliongli you, 
like Sliakspeare, may “ liaA C littlft^ 
Latin and no Greek .” be not iinhap- 
py on that accountany more than he 
was unhappy; and, fortunately for 
you, you may enjoy fai^ more delight 
from the poetry of the Latins and the 
(jreeksthan was within his power; 
for tlie spirit of much of it has been 
transfused into our language, al- 
tlioiigh it may be shining there in a. 
smnewhat bedimmed and broken 
How much of the spirit of 
ftlm most exquisite poetry must be 
necessarily Just by translation from 
one language into another we grieve 
to think ;ttiie loss must be chiefl)^’ 
that mysterious vilay||pwcr of de- 
light which dwells in|||p music, and 
which is rarely commuiiicable to 
the fall ; for in perfect ve;'8ification 
the words so play into each otlier’s 
syllables, that by changing— not vio- 
lently but gently — the place.of a few, 
you may sadly change the* counte- 
nances of many; nay, touch but one, 
and you may feel ImVv much you 
baye impaired the beauty of the 
wiiole composition. If tins happen 
even by the substitution of one 
word for another almost synony- 
mous in the same language, how 
much more when there is a change 
from one language* into another I In * 
many passages where the charm de- 
pends on the particular position of a 
word, the finer lines must be weak- 
ened-^or rather Buffered*^in spite of 
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all that skilful love can devise — to the dead corpse of a very fat and 
evaporate in the process of trans- still uglier elderly woman, fantastical- 
fusion into other speech. ly bedizened on her bier with dande- 

Butahappy genius may do wonders lions, might be thought to bear to the 
in overcoming even such difliculties living body ot a slim and still more 
— we had almost said such iinpossi- beautiful young virgin, arrayed like 
bilities— as these, in the way of a a lily of the field on her bridal bed. 
perfect version, if such a thing "J'he composition to be translated 

be; and by breathing a fresher we shall suppose, a short one — 
brighter beauty into one part, he may* four, six, eight, ten, or a dozen lines ; 
preserve the power of the whole but and it contains one or other of those 
little, or not at all, impaired, even given numbers of lines, because the 
though tliere may liave been some- writer manifestly desired to say wLat 
thing lost in another; so that, even to befrlmd to say witbiii such limits, 
the finest appreciation, the poem in TlWVauslator — unless he be a cruel 
English — letussay — shall be one and sumpb — must conform — if possible 
the same as the poem in Greek, the — to the same rule of restriction — 
felicity of the execution being such for by departing from it, he at once 
as that the deviation from the ori- puts his original to death on a Pro- 
ginal is not felt to be a flaw, but even crustean bed, by curtailment or^elon- 
a better bringing out of the thought gation. If to conform be impossible, 
or feeling that constitutes its per- then, perhaps, he may lawfully give 
vading and prevailing character. us a paraphrase, provided he calls it 
A much nearer aj)proach to per- so ; but it will be found to be a pre- 
fection would be made in the art of ferable proctedure in most cases of 
translation, in poetry, were poets that kind, for a translator careful of 
themselves to cultivate it, in the same a good name, to turn over a new 
spirit of love and delight in which leaf, or to take up his hat and gloves 
they live as makers. It ought never and cane, and emerge into the open 
to be either task-w'ork, or a mere air, to regale himself with a consti- 
pastime. Read Wordsworth’s ver- ttitional walk up the “ accustomed 
fiions— they are perfect— of some of hill.'’ 

Chiabrera’sepitaplis — and then C/Jiia- i^ut who shall say whether it be 
brera’s epitaphs ibemselves; and possible or impossible in any given 
you know not whether you are an case to conform to the rule of re- 
Englishman or an Italian, Theillus- striction? ^Nineteen men, in succes- 
trious translator has seized on tbe^^Moii, make the attempt, and after 
soul of each Inscription, and inspired hours of headache and much biting 
by it, be shews you another ami the of nails, all shamefully fail ; the 
same — Italian and English words twentieth performs the feat to a mi- 
equally be autifu l with their melan- racle in a twinkling, and enriches 
choly musjji^fek is often matter of the language with a new jewel. 
amazememSR^tter want of sym- He who would well translate into 
palhy in the’^ind of even an able English a Greek epigram, or other 
traiislatof— attimesagood one — with perlectliUle composition, must eye it, 
the spirit of his original as it pervades iirst of all, with tlmt kind of uiidiscri- 
ihe poem traduced — or rathcr^ the minating, or rather uncriticising, de- 
total ignorance of its end, aim, object, li^ht with w^bich he eyes a beautiful 
scope, or tendency — and odd mis- girl. Having thus feasted for a reason- 
conception of the entire concern, able time, he must, still in obedience. 
One would think there jj^uld be no however, to the mood of his own 
great difticulty in all easels wdiere a mind, regard more wistfully thari the 
poet’s meaning is clear, (and we are rest, this or that expression in the 
now speaking ofauch alone,) in seeing, poem, which insensibly appears most 
or, at least, in finding it out; yet no- peculiar and characteristic— just as 
thing more common than to meet he does this or that feature of the 
with a version — saj^ of a Greek epi- face in which he feels to reside the 
gram— done bj a fair scholai- enough, chief power of enchantment. This 
W'ho knows the meaning of the done, and poem or face got by heart, 
words, and lias looked them up in he translates the one or paints the 
the LexRioiwwhich bears about as other so naturally, that you yield to 
muc]^re;em1blance to the original, as the delusion, and believe tW you 
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are reading the very lines, or, better 
still, kissing the very lips of the ori- 
ginal. 

But if a translator ot‘ a (beek 
epigram, or any other little perfect 
piece, introduce into his translation 
thoughts, or feelings, or images that 
are not in the original, or much ex- 
aggerate or much dinriinish even one 
that is, then he is neither more nor 
less worthy of chastisement than a 
portrait paiiit«»r would be, who, iia- 
ving engaged to paint the portrait of 
your “ aiii lassie,” or any other lit- 
tle iierfect piece of livini: loveliness, 
wcia; to cliange upon you the colour 
of her eyes, and in lieu of her own, 
to furnish her with a nose that wtndd 
have attracted notic.e In Rome du- 
ring a triumphal procession to the 
Capitol. 

But we must, without longer delay, 
proceed to speak of the very deiight- 
lul volume now lying before iia, 
from which w(^ shall extract a few 
fine specimens of translation, illus- 
trative, of tJie truth of what we have 
been saying, and iu themselves most 
interesting to all who are not insen- 
sible to the glorious spirit of Greece 
ill the ol<l(‘u time. So far back as 
the year lK)d, Mr lilatid conceived 
tlie design of exhihiling in an English 
dress some of the must beautiful, or 
otherwise reniarkabU*, of th(» pieces 
ascribed to the minor jioetsofGreece, 
more espeadally the writers of the 
Anthology ; and iu 1800 he collected 
a number of epigrams, fragments, 
and fugitive pieces, translated by 
himself and two or three friends for 
tlie Montlily I\lagazine,an(l published 
them with additions in one small 
octavo volume. In the entire 
Hiibsiaucc* of tliat voluiiui was iuclu- 
ded in a new work, t.'Utitled “ Ch>l- 
l(?ctions from the Greek Anthology, 
and from the Pastoral, Elegiac, and 
Dramatic Poets of Greece,*' which, 
besides very considerable additions 
from the rich storehouse of the An- 
thology, and from other clitssical 
sources, tliat had been contributed, 
during the interval, to the Monthly 
Magazine and the Athenfeum (a peri- 
odical conducted by Dr Aikiii), was 
constructed on the pviiiciplu of an 
entirely new arrangcinenl:, being 
divided into distinejt heads or sub- 
jeets—the Amatory, the Convivial, 
the Moral, the Sepulchral, the De- 
scriptive, the Dedicatory, and the 


Humorous or Satirical, along with 
metrical versions of passages from 
the Greek Drama, and a variety of 
illustrations both in prose and verse, 
in notes of a very miscellaneous 
character. Mr Bland died curate of 
Kenilwortii in 1823, and MrMerivale, 
liis gifted coadjutor in the two former 
editions, has now given us a third, 
freed front what lie rightly considers 
their bIemislH‘s and superfluities, 
besides exhibitinga more correct and 
classical representation of the origi- 
nal Anthology, by a more* abundant 
infusion of the best specimens, and 
]»y leturning to the (‘arlicr plan of 
as^iglnng each to its several author, 
and placing the authors themselves 
in achronological order of succession. 
Move than tlivee-fourths of the con- 
tents of the present are additions to 
the former work ; and on those which 
arc republished, so much of correc- 
tion and amendment has b(*en freely 
admitted, as to reader them in many 
instances new versions of the origi- 
nal, except with respect to Mr 
Bland's translations, which, with a 
line and ilelicate feeling towards a 
departed friend, Mr Merivalehasnot 
thought himself at liberty to alter in 
any essential matter. *l'he death of 
Mr Bland was an irrojiarable loss to 
a widow and several children; and 
the chief motive that urged Mr Mc- 
rivale to this ]niblicalion, was the 
hope, in which he cannot be disap 
pointed, of its proving a source of 
])rofit, liowever inconsiderable, in- 
tended to b(3 applied c*xclusively in 
aid of the eldest son on bis removal 
to c<»llege from the Charter-house. 
Mr Robert Bland is a youth, we un- 
derstand, of excellent talents and 
acquiroinents, and some translationfl 
from his pen are exceedingly ele- 
gant; so are a good many by Mr 
(hiarles Mevivale, of St Jolni’a Col- 
lege, (/ainbridgcf, oriii of the accom- 
plished sons of the Editor, who ac- 
knowledges with paternal pride the 
material assistance afforded by him 
ill the arrangement of the work. He 
numbers among his contributors 
those elegant and distinguished scho- 
lars, Dr Haygarth, Henry NeJaon 
Coleridge,' 'J'homas Denman (Lord 
Chief Justice), Benjamin Keen, and 
F. Hodgson, the admirable translator 
of Juvenal, who had with several 
exquisite specimens enriched the 
eanier editions. 
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The first dlviHioii of the volume the date ot whose birth has been 
contains specimens of the early lyric fixed at .joG, and ot his death at 
poets— Archilochus, Avion, Sappho, ^(^7 is. r.; and whose memory is as- 
Erinna, Alcams, Stesichorus, Ihycus, sociated with the, great events which 
Aleman, Melanippidos, Aiiacieoii, formed the subject of the principal 
Cleobulus, Simonides, Ibicchylidef*, parts of his remaining works. A 
and the Scolia of various poets. A tliird Simonides, a native also ot 
mournful exhibition indeed— as IT. Ceos, and nephew to the second, 
N. (Coleridge finely calls them— of possesses the best title to such of the 
the “torsos’* of those hards. Lotus epigrams, as, from the date of the 
turn to Simonides. It appears that events recorded in them, cannot he 
there were at least three poets of that ascribed to llie writer without an 
name. The Eldest was a native of anachronism. To Simonides the Great 
the island Amorgos, and piobably is attributed the invention or csta- 
ctuiteinporary witli Archilochus, who blislirnent of tlie eleg}^ in the sense 
is placed by Tatian, (see Fynes of a funereal poem. A very few of 
Clinton, Fasti Helleniei, vol. i.p. ‘20fi,) bis elegies remain, but a good many 
as having flourished about the twenty- of bis epigrams — cbiefiy on tlio8(^ 
third olympiad, corresponding with wlio fell in battle against tin* Per- 
the year 688 n.<’.,ov about .‘i0() years sians. “ 'I'hey are all characterised,” 
later than the date commonly ascri- says 11. N. (hfieridge, in a noble arti- 
bed to the Trojan War, and ‘200 years cle. in the Quarterly Review, “by 
previous to the battle of Marathon, force, downright!n*ss, and terse sini- 
To him is ascribed a set of lambic plicity — — in the higliest dc- 
verses on the cliaractcrs of Wo- gree of any to he found in Ihe Aii- 
inen, of wliich we promise our read- tliology.” Hon*, are a few of the 
ers an admirable translation in our finest. We can afford to give but 
next nuinher. Simonides the Great one of them in the original — of which 
is he of Ceos, the son of Leoprepes, we add a literal prose translation. 

ON OT IIRY ADLS. — MliR IV AL/.. 

t ) iiativi* Spuria ! when wc met tlic ho**! 

Ill rquul combat from tli’ InucUiaii c()a'<t, 

Thy brave tlirce luimlrcd never tiiru'tl avide, 

Ibit where oiir feet lirst rosleil, there we died. 

Tlio word*?, in blood, that stout Otjnyadev 
Afnmglil on his lieiald shield, were only tliesc— 

'J'hyiva is r.aeediemon’s }”— Tf tlu*re fled 
One Ar‘five fiom tlie slaujjjhtiM’, be il said. 

Of ohl Adrastus be hath learn’d to fly. 

IfV comb it deatli 1o faifei, not to die. 

ON MEGIbTlAS TIIK SOOTHSAYER. — MliRn ALt. 

’I'lils tomb records Mcgistias* iioimiir'd leame, 

Who, bravel)' fighting in the ranks of ranio, 
rdl by the I Vrsiaiij!, near .Speicbius* tide. 
iJoth past ami future well the jn-ophet knew ; 

And yet, though death lay open to liis view, 

He chose to perish l»y hi.s nioiiarch’s side. 

OS THOSE WHO VEI.L AT TIIERMOPVL.E.-^BLAND. 

Greatly to die. — if this be glory s height — 

For the fair meed wc own our fortune kind. 

For Greece and Liberty we plunged to-night, 

And left a never-di iug name behind. 

THE SAME Sl'BJECT.— MERIVALE. 

These, for theii native land, through death’s dark shade 
Who freely passed, now deathless glory wear. 

They die not ; but, by Virtue’s sovereign aid. 

Arc borne fiom Hades to the upper air. 
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ON THE COHiNTHlANb U HO I LLL AT SALAHIS. — CHAULEb MERIVALE, 

(Iwolt ot yore in Coiintli, by the deep . 

In JSalainis (Ajaciau Isle) we ^Iecp. 

'J'he ships of lyre wc routed on the sea, 

And Persia* — wurrliig, holy Greece! for thee. 

ON CIMON’s naval VIlTOUV.— M£; jtIVALE. 

Ne’er since that (dden time when Asia stood 
First torn from ICurope by the ocean Hood, 

Sinee horrid iMars first pour’d on either shoie 
The storm of battle, and its wild uproar, 

Hath man liy land and sea such jjlory won 
As for the ini^lity deed this day was done. 

15y land, the IMedes in inyriadci press the jj^round ; 

Py sea, a hundred Tyii.ui ships arc ilrown'd, 

With all their niartial host ; while Asia stands 
Deep groaning by, and wiingv her liolpiess hand^. 

ON THOSE ^SHO l ELL AT THE EFKVMEDON. — ^lERfVALL. 

'I he^e by the sireams of famed Ibirynieflfin 
Their envie<I }oiitb*j. «bort brillianl lace have run . 

In swift-wiiig’d ships, .-md on rb* emliattled field, 

Alike they forced the Ahalian bows to yield, 

Preakiiig their foremost ranks. NoW' hero they lie, 

Their names inscribed on rolls of ^ictur\. 


ON THE SAME.— 11. 

In life-blood, streaming fiom those stubboi ii heait*, 
The lord of w’^ar oiuv batbeil bis bnibed duts. 
^^'bele are those wairiors, patient of the spear i 
Dust— .Sonnes'*, lifeless dust — alone lies here. 


ON A TROPHV .bl’Sk'EN'Dr.O IN TllL fEMPf E Oh MINERVA.— lU 

From wound and death they r«‘st — this how and *jn\’er— 
Hencath Minerva's holy loof for tn-er ; 
f)nce did their sliafts along tlie battle spe.d. 


ON A VOTDE bPLAR. — MERIVALK. 


Good ashen spear, that eist this arm did wdeld, 
And hurl, fierce hissing through the battle-field ! 
Now, peaceful resting in the sacred grove, 

Thou lead’st the pomp of Panomphocan Jove. 

Ta»» ly Gi^U67rvXutg ^ecyovtAiy 

ficiv u rvj^eCf Kc^Xag TroTficg^ 

Ba/fMg S'o veaTv ?« 

»' * 

O d c.KTog iTTocivog* 

^Eyrcifiiv it rctovTov 

Out tv^wgy ovd'o Trxyioc^udrc^ 

'AfM6V^u::it ^^ovog, ay^gwy dyet^wy, 

'O 0}pco; tiKirdy 
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'Etaio^iecv uhctrd* 

Mec^rvf^t h AsAiy/Sxs, 

'O ^TTu^Tua fiotiTiXivgy f^iyuv MXot^^ 

KoG-^uopy Gcivxoy re x^.se$. 


hisi: TOR LINK AS IN THE ORIGINAL. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Of tlioso tlj;if at Thermopyla', 

Vory •Jdi'ioiis is the furtuue, renowneil too 13 the fate, 

All altar i^ their tomb', for libation (t/tey have) the remembrance {0/ men.) 
Anti the lamentation (Jlr (hem is their) eulogium. 

Such a funeral as tiiis, 

Neither inonhiiness, nor all-subduing 
Time, shall etface , — {the funeral) of brave men. 

'^I'his saercMl enclosure of the servants 
Of CJreece, hath Avon for itself great glory. 

This testilies lieonidas, 

Sparta’s l.ing, in that he hath left for himself the great 
Adornment, and cvcr-llowing renown of valiant deeds. 


ON THOSE AMIO FELL AT THERMOPYLJ-:. — R. 


Jo <laik 'fl\v-rnio|»yJ.f they lie ; 

Oil death of tlieve (n die! 

'J’hrli londi an altar i", thtir name 
A nii;‘,lity licrif .i'4;e <;f lame : 

Then dii‘*e tiiiimjdi - --e lukerliig 
And 'rime, that turiieth all to du^t, 

'I’liOfiO ]R=«t vorsos are part of a hymn 
— tlic olh(‘rs itro inscriptions. To 
some tit(*y may seem hald; hut hy^ 
nil (h’(‘ec<* their simplicity was felt 
for ai^i's to lx; (‘h;vatinu^ ami assured- 
ly it is innjestic. Tlie liii^h truth is 
told of the dead in the fewest ])ossi- 
hle words — iiotliinn: was needed but 
a ri;r\ent n*cowl of their deeds — a 
statement of where, how, by and for 
whom dii‘d the heroes whoso names 
by their f^rateful and glorious country 
were to he held in c‘verlastiiigreiiieiii- 
hramn*. 

Wo shall nowipiote tlie famous frag- 
ment of Simo’iides — “ Danac” — the 
original — and s(;ven versions which 
we liave collecled — for tlie sake of 
comparison of their sciveral merits. 

^Ots Aei^^vsiKi Iv elvif^(^ 

i TTVsa v, ‘Ki\/ihiaci re Xifivx 
Aeiutxrt u^tecvlotn 

rix^eixfi^y ucc^i It ITr^o-sf l^ccM 
tiTTiV Tt' W 

Ofov TTOVoy (TV S’ a 6 ifr 7 igy r 

llro^i XVci^G’G-'H^ tv UTi^^ct 
XxXKtoyiu^ta di, yvKli>^UfX7ri7y 
Kvxviu re ^vofea' rv ^ xvotMxy 
nuy Ko^xf fix$eiX¥ 


'That load) t*hall never wa^ti nor hide, — 

‘riie tomb of wiiniors Inn* and tiicd. 

Till* full-Miii-eil prai'^e of Gieecc aiound 
Lie*. huTu d in lhat sacred inouiid : 

Wlure Sparta’s king, Leonidas, 

In death eternal glory has. 

It may perhaps he right to remind 
some of our n‘aders that Aensius, 
King of the Argives, hating learm‘d 
from the Oracle that he should he 
killed by his gnimlson, shut up his 
daughter in a turret, who neverthe- 
less hecann* pregnant to Jupiter of 
the Oolden Shower. When he un- 
derstood that she liad given hirlh to 
a son, he ordered them to be put 
into a chest or ark, and thrown into 
the sea. Tlie cliest was found by a 
lisherrnai), and given to PiUinmus, 
King of the Riitilians, who married 
Dauae. When Perseus, Ixu* son, 
grew up, he slew liis grandfather, 
and thus the oracle was fulhlled. 


ilx^ioylt^ KVfAur^ «« xXtyeiiy 
Oi)^’ unun tp^ofyfiifVf yro^Cpv^soc 
Kuotfivf^ Iv TT^orAfTTOv xxhhy. 

§5 rot ^iHVoy royi Sgjvcv 
Kxi Kiv l^uSiv pYiooolrojy AettIov 
‘Ljrgi'pj'e? x.\'Aof^.xty ehSsy 

EvhrAf oi 7riy]@^, eu^iroj u^tr^ov kockov, 
MxruioQvXi'x Si ns (^xytUy 
Zsv TTcire^f he o*go* 0 n Jsj 

rtKycfi StKXg ^ct. 
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LINE I OR LINE WITH THE C)R1(;INAL. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 

Where on the ruriously-framed ark the wind 

Blowing roared, and the agitated ocean 

Overwhelmed (l)anae) with dread, — with not unmoistened 

Cheeks, around Perseus she cast 

Ht‘r Iiaiid, and said •* “ Ch child, 

WJiat siiliering is mine ! but thou sleepest-sweetly, and on a milky 
Breast thou slumberest-deeply, in a pleasureless abode. 

Secured- with-nails-ot’“brass, and duriiig-the-nioouShitie, 

(Thou art) in gloomy darkness -but thou, over thy dry 
Deep hair, lieedest not the wave passing-by, 

!Nor the voices of tin* wind, in (thy) purple 
Tdttle-cloak lying,— beautiful countenance ! 

But if verily to thee this <‘alainity were a calamity, 

Thou indeed hadst to my words thy little 

lilar apj)lied, but sleep on, 1 charge thee, my child; 

Li^t lli(‘ sea, too, sleep, and sice]) uiine immeasurable evils. 

A-fo()lish-dc\ ice may this a])pear, 

Oil father Jupiter, by thy means, and what (is) indeed a daring 
Expression, 1 pray for vengeance for myself, by-means-of-this-my-child.” 

.lORTIN. 

Nocte sub obscura, terrentibiis nMpiora ventis, 

Qiiiiui brevis iinmeiisa cyniba nataret aijua, 

IMuIla genuMiH Dauao subjiu-it brachia nato, 

El teiier;e lacrymis immaduere geiiaj. 

'ru taiueii ut dulci, dixit, pulcherrime, somiio 
Obnitus, et metuens tristia nulla, jaces. 

Quamvis, lieu (piales cunas tibi cotieulit unda, 

Piiel)(‘t 4it ineerlam ])Hllida luiia fa(H*m, 
h't \4‘hemeiis iiavos (»verberat aura capillos, 
l^t ])roj)e, subsultans, irrigat ora litpjor. 

Nate, meaiii seiitis \ocem V Nil cevnis et audis, 

Te(|ue ])reiuunt ])laei(li vincula blaiida dei, 

Ne<*, inihi purpureis efluiulis bbesa lalnJlis 
Munnura, nec natos confiigis lisrpic sinus. 

('are, quiesct*, piier, sievhtue ipiieseite ductus, 
mca <iui pulsas cerda, (piiesce, dolor. 

Oresce juier; inatiis cari aUpie ulciscere luctus, 

Tmpie liios saltern jirutegc suinme Tonaiis. 


DENMAN. 


WluMi tlic ^vlrul, lni;li, 

lilustl'l’M fiOni tin* 11(11 tluM II hliV, 

t!u' \v!i\(’s, ill srvoii^iT 
Dish'll .i^aiiiNL tiu- >'(•''''(•1*!* siilo, 

Hci ciirii-wdrn rliL’ck with touis lieduwM, 
JlfT slccpini; iiif.mt D.in.ic \ icwM ; 

/\ml fn iiihliriir <^till with new iilaniis, 
Arouiul him cast a niotUcr's aims. 

‘‘ lUy chilli ! what W(»cs iluc- Daiiac Mcc]» ! 
But ih7 3(muj; limbs aicwiajit in sk*!*]). 
In that pour iiuoK all fail auil liark. 
While lit;litiiii»^s ])lay amiiiul our bark, 
Thj' fjiiict l»o-(>m Dili)’’ ktioM's 
Till* h(*a\y sigli ul’ ilfi*p nposc. 


“ 'rill- liowliiij; w mil, llic rajifiufj fci, 
.\n fcirur can excite in thcc ; 

Till* an;*!)’ sur^is wake no care 
'riiat hurst above tliy Ii)i)£^ ilei-p hair; 
But euulilst thou feel what 1 ile])lt)rc, 
Then woiilil I bid thee ^lecp the mine I 
Sleep on, siceet boy ; still he the deep ! 
Oil could 1 lull my woes to sleep I 
dove, let thy mii^iity hand o\i throw 
The bafiltMl malice of my foe ; 

And may this child, in fnfnre yca/s, 
Avenge Iii« imithcr’s wrongs and tears I” 


ELTON. 

W'hen loiiud the wcll-fraiiied ark the blowing blast 
BoarM, and the heaving wliirlxmohn of the deep 
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AVith nm^li’niiig- Mirt^e .>cemM iliicutcuing to o'crtum 

The wiile-to‘«t not with toarlesss »])rcch 

Tlie niotlier rouuJ her infant gently twined 

Her tendei- arms, and ciied, “ Ah me ! my child ! 

What sulfcriiigs I endure ! thou i>!cep*st the while, 

Inhaling in thy milky-breathing breast 

The balm of slumber ; though imprisoird here 

In iiiidelightful dwtdling ; brassy-wedged ; 

Alone illumed by the stars of night, 

And black and dark within. Thou heedcst not 
'fho wave that leaps above thee, while its spray 
Wets not the locks dccp-cliistering round thy head ; 
Nor hear’st the shrill wind’s hollow-whispering sounds 
Wliile on thy ])iirj)le downy mantle stretched, 

AVith count’nanco flushed in sleeping loveliiies!#. 

Then, if this dreadful peril Avould to thee 
He dieadfiil, turn a light unconscious car 
'io my l.imeiiting ; Sleep ! 1 hid thee .sleep, 
iSfy infant ! oh ! may the tremendous surge 
Slt'cp also ! ^la) the iiiiiucasurahle scene 
Of watery perils sleep, and he at rest ! 

And void and prostiate provt* this dark device, 

[ do conjure thee, J(»ve ! and, though my words 
AJay rise to holdne.ss, at thy hami I ask 
A righteous vengeance, by this infant’s aiil.” 


(From Br.ACK>u)OD’s Mauazinl:, 1818 .; 


Aroiiiid the helpless wandering ])ai'k 
The gathering tempests liowled, 

And swelling o’er the ocean dark 
The whitening billows rolled. 

The fair one ftjared ; she turned her eyes, 
Her eyes with anguish filled, 

To where her sleeping infant lies, 

She looked, and clasped the <'hihK 

“ MHiat griefs oppress this wearied breast I 
Yet nought oppresses thine ; 

No sorrows break thy placid rest • 

Ah ! were these si umbers mine ! 

'* Here e’en denied one scanty beam 
The gloomy nighti to cheer, 

Yet soft thon sleeji’st, nor dost thou dream 
Of tempests raging near. 


“ O lovely Babe ! around thy brow, 
Unhuimed the eurlets jilay ; 

'Not all the angry blast.s that blow 
Can draw one sigli from thee. 

Yet did’st thou know how deej) I moan, 
ThouMst bend thine infant ear, 

’Thy little heart would sighs return. 

Thine ej'es an answering tear. 

O sink, 3c SLOiUjy winds, to rc^?i ! 

He still, tliou troubled deeji ! 

() sleejj, ) c sorrow.s in iiiy brea«t, 

And let me cea.se to weep ! 

** Sleep, sleep, my child, and may thine eyes 
These sorrows never see ! 
t.)n tlicc mi-y brighter fortunes rise 
Than ever shone on me 1 


“ Alinlght)' Jove ! lo whom alone 
The way of fate belongtf, 

O Sparc, O spare thi.s little one 
To wreak his mother’s wrongs !’’ 


nV DRYANT, THE AMERICAN l*OET. 


The night-wind!' howVd — the billoW" 
(lash'd 

Against the tossing chest ; 

And Danac to h6i' broken heart 
Her slumbering infant prest.. 

My little child,” in tears she said — 

“ To wake and weep is mine j 
But thou cans! sleep— thou dost not know 
Thy mother’s lot, and tliinet 


** The moon is up, tlic nioonbeaiDs smile 
They tremble on the main ; 

Hut dark within my floating cell, 

To me tlipy smile in vain. 

“ Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm 
Thy curling locks are dry ; 

1 hou dost not hear the shrieking gust. 
Nor breakers booming high. 
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Yi-i thmi, illilst tlioii but kmm’ tliy fate, Yot, *loi>r one, “leep, aiul sl«vp, yo w'ukIn 

W’oublht melt my te.iis to '^ee ; 'Fliat vex tbe rchtles^ brine — 

Anti I, metbinks, slioubi neep tlie AVheii bluill tliesc eyes, my babe, be scalM 

WoiibUt thou but weep with me. A** peacefully as tbine !’* 


TRANSLATION 

N\ Ijen loiiiul tbe Woiuluui'' aik tbe wIiuU 
NVne roaviui^, jnul tbe sea 
M itb all its licrec ami yeasty waves, 
as boomiiii** iiioiiriifully, 

Aetisliis’ il.iu'rbtei , while the leaf'- 
Are tiieklinir down her ebeek', 

All tenoi-siiiekeii, clasps her babe, 

And tbiiv, tin* nnjtber speaks; — 

IVi'seus, my child, a\ bat woes are mine! 
Tliou sb'«*pcst,— take tby re.st, 

I pou that In east wbleli nmse.s thee, 

— Tliy loving molber’s biea«-t; 

“ (. beeilc's abode lor thee, mj babe. 

This bra/.cn-bolted ark ! 

Wliicb thouLrU the moonbeams flickei o’et. 
Yet all within i-. dark. 


ni \N. 11 A V. 

Thou beedest not tlie wavo^,— 

Tlie wild waves rolling by, 

‘rbey injure not tby deep long hair, 

I’or evei y lock is dry : 

‘‘ 'I bun heeded not tbe angry brawl 
Of tbe loufi 'winds piping wild, 

\\ rapt ill tliy little })nrplc cloak, — 

AI\ beantifnl ! — my child ! 

Ob, if thou felt that ilepth of woe, 

That makes thy mother weep. 

How would thine ear.sdiink in her words !- 
■ — No, no, '•be bids tlice sleep. 

** Sleep on, my babe, 1 bitl thee sleeji, 
And sleep, thou i aging sea, 

-\nd sltM‘p, yo eoentk'ss^ cruel griefs, 

Of miserable me. 


“ (iiam, niigliry .lo»c, (bat this devite 
3Iay yet confoumlcd be, 

And, d.iiing prayei ! may tbi** my sun, 
Avenge tby Danae,” 


I'he original is vory simplo, natural, 
and patliitUc — and reads like the 
fragment of an old Scottish ballad — 
reniiudiiig us of Lady LothweH’s 
Lament. Lord Woodhouselce, in his 
(degaiit ICssay on Translation, says, 
that Jortiii’s “ admirable translation 
falls short of its original only in a 
single particular — the measure of tlu» 
v<*rse. One striking beauty of the 
original is, the easy and loose struc- 
ture of the verse, which has little 
else to distinguish it from animated 
discourse but the harmony of sylla- 
bles; and hence it has more of na- 
tural impassioned eloquence than is 
conveyed by the regular measure of 
the translation.” We feel that there 
is truth in that remark; and the 
poem is quoted by Dionysius as an 
apposite example of that species of 
composition in which poetry ap- 
proaches to the freedom of prose. 
Yet, no doubt, the versification is 
constructed according to rule, 
though we, for our own parts, do 
not know what it is; and though 
there are various arrangements of it, 
to our ear they are all musical. 
Fragment as it is, and probably in 
itself imperfect, it is felt to justify 


tbe character assigned to the poet by 
Catullus, 

IMiV'.tiiV'. lacrymis Slmoimlci*',” 

and at its close we can join in the 
wish so finely breathed by AVords- 
worth — 

** O yo wbu paiiciitl} explore 
Tbe wreck of ncrculaiieiiu Jure, 

What rapture, eoukl ye M*i/e 
Some 'J’licbaii fra,i;uieii(, (U* unroll 
One precious teiifler-beartuil scroll 
Of pun* Siiuoniiles !” 

Jovtiii’s version is indeed very beau- 
tiful, and not one of our modern 
scholars wrote Latin verse with more 
purity and delicacy than he did, ex- 
cept, perhaps, A^inny Bourne, whom 
Cowper,if we mistake not, preferred 
to Tibullus. It is very close, yet 
misses one or two effective touches 
— such as 049V <rovov — and the 
chihrs little purple cloak. “ Teqiie 
premunt placidi vincula blaiida dei” 
is suHiciently classical for a copy of 
prize verses at College, but out of 
place and time here, and not at all 
Simonidean. 

“ F.t vehemcnsfiavoiicvciberatauracfipillos,” 

is surely not true to the sense of the 
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onginal— for the inside of the chest 
was town ; but no more fault-finding 
with lines which no living scholar 
could excel or equal. Denmmrs 
version is very good, and Jiaving 
been for twenty years before the 
public, it has become part of our 
Kiiglish Poetry. But it is far from 
fauliless. Wiiy “ northern sky?*’ 
\Vliy fastidiously fear to write 
“ chest,” or some other word, rntlier 
than more vessel ? Wordsworth was 
not afraid to speak, in one of liiis 
most interesting poems on Childhood , 
of 

A like one oT ihoso 

That \vonK‘ii U!-o to wa^lj thi'ir t lutlii - — 

That carried the blind boy.” 

“ What woes does Daiiae weep” 
— is very bad — the Greek how ex- 
quisitely touching ! — And worse are 
these two lines — 

'fhy cjiiiet b()>oin only Lnous 
The luM^y sinh ol'deep lojjose. ’ 

Grown up people breathe hard in 
deep sleep \ but the breath of Per- 
seus, in his little purple cloak, we 
venture to affirm, was inaudible even 
to his mother’s ear till slie kissed his 
clteek, and what has become of the 
cloak ? The passionate repetition of 
the same word ‘‘ sleep,” applieal to 
wind, sea, and woe, is unaccountably 
— and it would almost seem pur- 
posely — lost in the version — and with 
it how mucli is gone ! Thtrre are 
other flaws ; yet the lines flow 
smoothly, and the translator laudably 
aims at a simplicity which be scarci - 
ly attains. Read witliout reference 
to the original, they are affecting,— 
but with the original in our heart, 
they fade before “the teiidcr-hearteii 
scroll of pure Siinonides.” Elton’s 
version shews the scholar. The 
meanings of all those comprehensive 
words, so (lifiicult to the translator, 
are fully and accurately given ; not 
a thought, a feeling, or an image is 
omitted ; the emphasis is always laid 
on the right place ; his heart and im- 
agination are with the Danae of Simo- 
nides. Blank verse is capable of any 
thing, and his lilank verse is good ; 
yet with the simple sweet words of 
the free-flowing Greek strain, “all 
impulses of soul and sense” still 
lingering with us, we feel for a while 
as if tlicre were something heavy and 
cumbrous in the measure, and cannot 


easily reconcile ourselves to the 
change. Danae, in her peril, speaks 
like a princess and a poetess beloved 
of .love ; but perhaps there is a slight 
tendency, hi a line or two of Elton’s 
version, towards a swelling wordi- 
ness scarcely natural to" such a 
voyager, and somewhat impairing the 
patlios. We sliall not minutely cri- 
ticise the version (pioted from an 
early Number of this Magazine ; but 
with a few sliglit defects, occasioned 
by the difficulties voluntarily encoun- 
tered, and on the whole RiKM*eshfully 
overcome, in the choice of a rhymed 
stanza, it is, wc think, extremely ele- 
gant and true to nature and Simoni- 
des. Bryant’s version is not properly 
a version at all, and we suspect he 
never saw the original ; but ’tis a 
very pretty little ]>oom, and very 
natural, with the exception of the 
cold conceit in the last two lines of 
the penultimate stanza, wliicli ex- 
])resses a st'iitiiiient the very reverse 
of that which was at poor Damu ’s 
lieart, and which must be offensive 
to the feelings (»f any mother. Of 
the seven, by far the best, wi; think, 
is that of our esUnnned friend, I\lr 
Hay ; nor do wc doubt tliat such will 
bo the opinion, too, of Mr Merivale 
and the Lord (/bief Justice. Mr 
Hay is well known in h^dinburgU as 
one of our most accomplished clas- 
sical ficholars, and lliose youths arc 
fortunate who enjoy lln^ benefit of 
bis tuition. He lias been kind enough 
to favour ns with a few other tnuis- 
lations, with which we shall adorn 
llie second number of this Seri(*s. 

T'hc true definition of the Greek 
Scoliurii appears to be, a short ode, 
or lyric composition, made to be 
sung or recited at banquets. Arte- 
mou of (’assandria, in his second 
book on the use of these Scolia, as 
we find in the fifteenth book (»f Atlie- 
lueiis, says, they are of three sorts— 
the first consisted of those songs 
which were sung by all the guests 
together, joining as in ciiorus ; the 
second as sung by the gu(*sls, not 
together, but in regular succession; 
the third, as sung only by panicular 
persons who were skilled in^inusic, 
udicrover placed at the table; and 
from these last being seated out of 
the common order, the songs were 
termed vKoy.ia.^ from irxoXto?^ crooked, 
or being sung by every man in 
his own place. The examples given 
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iu AthenseuB consist of short sen- 
tences, either addressed to some god, 
or containing some moral advice 
conducive to tlic prosperity of hu- 
man life. From the subject of the 
Scolia, the conversation turns on 
Aristotle’s pocMii to Virtue, which it 
is contendcMl is improperly called by 
that name, as not being coni]U)sed in 
honour of any deity, nor having the 
usual burthen of “ lo Pu'an.” Some 
part of it is rather ohscur*?; hut it so 
pleas(Ml Julius ('jesar Scaliger, tliat 
he accounted Aristotle as great a }>oet 
as Pindar,-' <piantus vir Aristoteles 
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fuerit in poesi neque ipso Pindaro 
minor,” &c. Its authenticity is con- 
firmed by the story related by Dio- 
genes Laertius, that the philosopher 
underwent an accusation on the 
charge of impiety, for composing 
and daily reciting a liymn or poem 
iu liononr of his patron, Hermias, 
tyrant of Atarnse, a eunuch, and 
originally a slave. There is an allu- 
sion in one lline to Memnon, who, 
under the mask of friendship, be- 
trayed Uerinias, and was the cause of 
his death. AVe have not room for 
the Greek. 


The Oreek Anthology. No. I. 


UYM> T(» \ IIITUK. UY \U1ST0TIAC. 


LINE FOR LINE AS IN ™e OHIOINAI.. «Y rilRISTOPIIER NORTH, 


Oh Virtue, excessively-lahorious to the human race, 
Noblest ohject-of-piirsuit in the life (of man). 

For thy beauty, oh Virgin, 

Even to die is in Greece a lot to-he-envied. 

And to endure laliours iiery, unwearied : 

Such love dost thou infuse into the mind. 

And fruit immortal dost thou produce, 

Than gold more exceJIent, than (the pride of) ancestry, 
And than pain- alleviating sleep. 

For thy sake Hercules, the sou of Jupiter, 

And the sons of Leda, endured much, — 
liy tlufir deeds announcing thy ])o\ver; 

From a longing for thee did AcJiilles 
And Ajav visit the, mansion of Pluto; 
ruder the semblance of friendship, for thy sake, 

Did the alumnus of Atarneiis (Ilenneas) 

Deprive himself of the light of the sun. 

Him therefore, by his deeds, song-celehrated 
And immortal, shall exalt the Muses 
The daughters of Mnemosyne, — 

Increasing the veneration for Jupiter Hospitalis, 

And the reward of firm friendship. 


(3 M(}Ui;ht with toil und mortal stritV, 

]>y tlioso of liumnii birth, 

Vii’tiu*, llioii iiohlest end of litV, 

Thou goodliest g«iiii on earth ! 

Thee, Maid, to win, our youth would 
bear, 

Cnwraried, liery pains; aind dare 
Death for thy beauty's worth ; 

So bright thy prolfer’d honours shine, 
Like idusiers of a fruit divine. 


Sweeter than slumber's boasted jo}S, 
And more desired than gold, 

J)earer than nature’s dearest ties; — 

Tor thee those heroes old, 

Herculean son of highest Jove, 

And the twin-birth of Leda, strove 
15 y perils manifold : 

Pelides’ son with like desire, 

And Ajax, sought the Stygian fire, — u. 


The btird shall crown with lasting bay, 
And age immortal make 
Atarrm’s sovereign, ’reftot* day 
For thy dear beauty’s sake ; 

Him therefore the recording Nine 
In song$i extol to heights divine, 

And every chord awake; 

Promoting still, with reverence due, 
rhoineedof friendship, tried and 
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But have we forgot Sappho, Soul 
of Fire and Daughter of the Sun ? 
Anacreon never kissed her burning 
lips, for those two Minnesingers were 
not coeval ; but Ak a‘us, we trust, 
often did so, and, as he drunk their 
dew, lost all rcmeinbraiice of his 
shield, not well left behind on the 
field of battle. Phaon was fickle, 
and she dared the cliff. Sappho, 
dare say, was no virgin; but her 
loves were not numerous ; — intense. 


and all liallowed by genius. Ovid 
calls her brown and of short sta- 
ture; so Shakspeare says was Ce- 
lia, in As You Like It;’* but both 
were beautiful ; and only think for 
a moment of 

“ The soul, the mush* breatliin*^ from 
that fact* !” 

Let us look at lier two famous 
Odes. 


OT)K TO VENUS. 


fiii f/d S,<roe,t<ny uviuia-i ^ei,uvUf 
TfOTViSCf 

u\>.k rvt^* *gAf, XI 7C6KX 
rxg uvixg atotTX ttoXXv 

vTTd^iv^xff'x, xxXoi 3s ff*’ xy^v 
G^^6v$0t, Tre^i yx^ /xs^x/vxg 
rruKvx itypyre^ ^rrs^’ xtt xiPi 

^05 S(X f^i\(rcr6i 


xl-^x 3* TV 3' 3 fixxxi^x, 

fAit^nifrxtr xPxVXTOt TFp^C'MTCCJy 
ff y t! » V \ A • »/ 

0 TTl y 9JV TO TTZTrOVVXi K 0 TTi 

3>j ff-t xciAvi^ii, 

V* 0 TT* f4,xXt(rr iPiXoj yWiT^xi 

^U(yO>sX TIVX 3’ XX^Tl TCiiPYr 

o'xyiyirrc'xy (piXorxrx‘ n'g 'ZxT'* 
(poTy udlXi7 (Ti 'f 

Kxi ya^ xt (pivyUy rx^wg 
xl 3g ^M^x fici Sefcer, xXAx 

Xi 3g (PfPiU, TX^idi (fiXXTHj 

Sj oi Key 


sA^’ \uoi Kxl yvv, ^xXi'Jcxy 3s XvTOi 

\x f/A^if^yxiy oTtrx 3’ i(Aot Te?iSTff’Xt 
Ijtftspps*, TgAg<r6V* TV 3* xyrx 

TVflf.tX^Og ZTTO. . 


IN LITEUAL VROSE, I.INE WY LINE, AS IN THE OTUOINAL. 
nV CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 

Splendidly-enthroned, immortal A'euus, 

Daughter of Jupiter, intrigue-contriver, tliee 1 supplicate, 

Do not with loathing-anxiety and vexation overwhelm, 

Oh august one, my soul. 

But hither come, if at any time and elsewhere 

Hearing my prayers, thou often didst 

Listen to them, and leaving thy fathers mansion, 

Thou earnest, thy golden 

Chariot haying-yoked : and thee did bear-along thy beautiful 
Swift sparrows, above the dark earth 
Oft waving their wings, — from heaven 
Through mid-air 

Quickly they came : and thou, oh blessed one ! 

Smiling with thine immortal countenance, 

Didst ask what indeed it were that I suffer'd, and why 
1 invoked thee, 
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And what 1 wish above all to become 
Of my frenzied sou], and what 
Captivating love I am again alluring. — “ Who, 

Oh Sapplio, wrongs thee ? 

Even though he flee thee, quickly will lie pursue ; 

Even thougii thy gifts he receive not, others will he give; 
Even though he love not, quickly will lie love. 

Yea, though thou shouldst not choose it.” 

Come to me even now, and deliver me from my vexing 
Perplexities, and whatever for me to be done 
My soul longs for, r/int do : thou tliyself 
Be my confederate. 


TRANSI.ATION INTO SVCrilli S, ilY W. 11 VY. 

Splendidly-throned, immortal Aphroditis 
Daughter of Olympus, now 1 implore thee. 

Do not my spirit o’erwlielrn with vexation. 

Thou Godfless august. 

Come to me now, oh ! if ever or elsewhere 
Inclining thine oar, my prayers thou lieard’st, ond 
Leaving the sjilendid abode of thy father, 

( 'amestdii tiiy gohl-ear. 

Whither thy s])arrows so swift and so lovely, 

And o'er tlie dark earth oft waving their pinions, 
Bearing along through tlio mid-air, convey'd tluM‘,— 
(Quickly descending. 


Beaming with smiles on thy visage immortal, 

Thou Goddess benign, and blessed for ever. 

Didst ask what indeed ft were tliat 1 suller’d— 

AVby 1 invoked thee ; 

And what above all I wish’d to become of 
My soul ever madden'd witli frenzy, and what love, 
Captive myself, to my chains Fm alluring, 

Sappho, wlio wrongs thee ? 

“ Even though he flee thee, quickly will he follow; 
Thy gifts though he scorn, others will lie give thee ; 
Even though he love not, quickly will he love thee, 
Yea though thou choose not.” 

Come to me now, and deliver my spirit 
From every care and sorrow whatever ; 

Grant what iny soul in its longings may yearn for, 
Thou my protectress I 


Oh, Venus, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thousand temples rise. 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 

Full of love-perplexing wiles : 

Oh, Goddess ! from my liea^t remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love. 


riiiLLins. 

If ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress prefeir'd. 
Propitious to my tuneful vow. 

Oh, gentle Goddess ! hear one now. 
Descend, thou bright, iiiiraurtal gues 
Ja all tliy radiant charms contest. 
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Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 

And all the golden roofs above : 

The car thy wanton sparrows drew ; 
Hovering in air they lightly flew ; 

As to my bower they wing'd their way, 

I saw their quivering pinions play. 

The birds dismist (while you remain). 
Bore back their empty car again ; 

Then you, with looks divinely mild, 

In eveiy heavenly feature smiled, 

And asked what new complaints I made, 
And wliy I called you to my aid : 


Wliat frenzy in my bosom raged, 

And by what cure to be assuaged, 

What gentle youth I would allure. 

Whom in iny artful toils secure ; 

Who does thy tender heart subdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

Though now he sIuiuh thy longing arms, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charin'* ; 
Though now thy offerings he despise, 

He soon to thee shall hacrifice ; 

Though now he fret‘ze, he soon shall burn. 
And be thy victim in his turn.” 


Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I implore ! 

In pity come and ease my grief, 
Bring my distempered soul relief, 
Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart desires. 


ELTON. 


Venus ! immortal ! child of Jove ! 

Who sitt’st on painted throne above ; 
Weaver of wiles ! oh ! let not Love 
Inflict tliis torturing flame ! 

But haste ; if, once, my passion’s cry 
Drew thee to listen, hasten nigh ; 

From golden palaces on high 

Thy harness’d chariot came. 

OVr shadowy eartli, before my sight, 
Thy dainty sparrows wheel’d their flight ; 
Their bal inced wings, in ether’s light, 
Were quivering to and fro. 


The birds flew* back ; Thou, blessed Queen ! 
DidVt smile with heavenly biow serene ; 
And ask, wdiat grief the cause had been. 
That summon’d thee below ? 

What most I wisluMl with doting mind : 
Whom most, seductive, I would bind 
III amorous nets ; and ** who unkind, 
iVTy Sappho, wrongs thee now ? 

‘‘ The fugitive shall turn pursuer ; 

The vainly woo’il shall prove the wooer; 
The c'old shall kneel to his iindoer, 
Though she disdain his vow.” 


Come, then, now ! come once again ! 
Ease ray bosom of its pain ! 

Let me all my wish obtain ! 

' Fight iny battles Thou ! 


SANDFORD. 


Daughter of Jove, great power divine, 
Immortal Queen of amorous snares ! 

Ah ! doom not thou this heart to pine. 
With dull disgust, or torturing cares. 

But speed thee here — if e’er before, 

Struck wdth ray fond and fiasquent plea, 

Even from thy Father’s golden floor, 

Thou heard’st benign, and earnest to me. 

The car w-as yoked, the coursers g.ay. 

Fleet sparrows on the flapping wing ; 

Down, down to earth, from heaven away, 
Through the mid air careering spring. 


Their course was sped ; and thou, blest power, 
Bright with thine own immortal smile, 

Did’st asiC ivhat griefs my breast devour, 
What pangs I call thee to beguile, 

For wliat my frenzied bosom boils — 

T^or whom the baffled huntress long 

Has spread persuasion’s fruitless toils— 

“ And who, my Sappho, does thee wrong ? 

“If now he flii's, he’ll soon pursue thee, 

If gifts he takes not, give them soon ; 

If kisses now lie loathes, he’ll w'oo tliee, 
Against thy will to grant tho boon.” 


Again lie near ! to snatch from pain, 
From cankering cares relief to yield ! 
My heart’s whole wishes bid me gain, 
And be thyself my mighty shield ! 
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MimiVALE. 


Iinniortal A’^eniis ! Throiinl above 
In radiant beauty ! Cbild of .love ! 

() skilled in every ait of love, 

Ami artful suuro ! 

Dread power, to whom I bend tbe knee ! 
lleleuve my soul, and se» it free 
From loails of pieiriiw^ 

And i;li»oiiiy care ! 

Yet eome tbvadf! it eVr, beiil:;n, 

'J’liy livtciiiii:; e ir thou did'^t im-line 
To ni) rud ‘ lay, the >1.irry shine 

(3f Jove\ coiiit le.iviji;v. 

In ('lull lot y<>ki'd \\lfb eourMM > fan*, 
rhino own iminoiMal biids» that bs .ii 
swift tora!t]>, the inlddlo air 

Vvilh bii;^lit un^s cloavin;^. 

Wliicli of liioso vei’sioiir^, gontle 
lojolor, rlo>t. tbou porusti with most 
oinoticMi ? \Vt; fish not what you tliink 
of th(i first two — Oiir pros(» and our 
IVii'inl Hay's Sapphics — whicli were 
incri 5 expcriiiiiuit done in an liour 
OMT our iJCi^fis. D!iilli|)s was first iu 
th(» liid<i,and has won liiurids. Hodocs 
not stand upon wh it h<» tliiiUiS trillcs, 
and smooths down tlie roiicdi, and 
Icvads tin* t'.rcrnpl, with no unskilful 
shovel. There is rallicr too much of 
the iiliU(*r of conventional poeti<* 
laniiuaL'‘c^ about his version ; soiiui of 
tln‘ lines are feehh', and few or none 
v(‘ry stromi:; aiul the hyinii comes 
Iron) his hamls not inteiis(‘ly S:i]i])hic, 
There are thoughts that hreatin*, 
hut no words lliat burn ; and its ele- 
ganci*, althougli t(Jo ornamental, 
found favour in the eyes of Addison. 
It ilows, hut till' original rushes ; 
we glide down tiie ICnglish, Ave are 
hurried away by tin? Creek. Vet Tis 
a version that will continue to please ; 
for it startles no lieart from its pro- 
priety, and ’twoiild he untrue to say 
that it is cold. ’Tis perhaps a pity it 


Soon they were sped — and tbou, most blest. 
In fliine own smiles aiubro*«ial diest, 

DidVt ask what griefs my miml oppress’d 

What iiieant iiiy ^ong— . 

Wliat end my fien/ied tbougbts pursue — 
For w'bat loved youth 1 sjuoiul am‘W 
Aly amonius nets — “ Who, Saj>pbo, Avbo 
Hath dune tliee Avroiig ? 

“ Wbnt tiioiigb be ily, he’ll soon letiirii — 
Sflll pii«-s tliy gill'll though now l»e spuiii ; 
llci'd no! hi^ eolrlness soon lie’ll biirti, 

Ja'cii ihou'di tbou chide.” 

And s:!l(r‘.l Ihoii tlviis, die-'id (loildess, <) 
(’oiiie thru oiiee mou; to ease iii\ woe ! 
(jrant all ! and thy e^reat self bestow, 

IMy shield and guide ! 

was ever written ; for it has that kind 
of mediocre merit that satisfies ordi- 
nary minds, and its perusal incapa- 
citates them for’ enjoying a more 
impassioned hut I(*ss intdlifluous ver- 
sion. We suspect that, on the Avliole, 
all things considert^d, it is very gootl 
— certainly a v(*ry clever, and even 
graceful performance. 

Till ton’s, though far Ixdter, will 
never siipm-sede it in our literature. 
Tt is v(‘ry true to the original, leaves 
nothing out, and puls nothing in, 
ami is powerful in its passionate im- 
precation. It miglit have brouglit 
hackPliaon “to make love’s quick 
])ant” Aviihiii the Lesbian’s arms. Sir 
JIaniel's version is a vmy fine one, 
and, with more khan the elegance of 
i’hillips, unites all the vigour of El- 
ton. Nor is there much to elioose be- 
tween it and Mr Mori vale’s. TJiat 
gentleman’s Inis this advantage over 
ids rival, that it is in a measure of 
closiT kindred to tliatof the original, 
and is/eU therefore to bemoreOreek- 
ish and Sapphic, Now for the Lines 
on a (dri. 


ro A uiui.. 


*\>cc!virM 

if^usv avvj^j ocTTi^ rot 

h'^UViiy KCit TT^CiO-tOV uiv (pOt)Vl^- 


cxi or vn-ciKova, 


yXofFcx luyiy XiTfrev S’ 
oTTyrciriTTiv i'’ ov^lv /So^Cfei/- 

G-IV UKOXl fLtOt, 


Kx'i ytXcii^ ly.s^civ' ro yot 'yuv yjurui^ r^c, 4-665 2- 

Iv G-Tiiiha-tv LrroxTiv. ^xrxv xygiTy y>iCJgori^x -yroix^ 

m yuQ uao) <rt, / 2 ^oy,ia)g yi ^ojvxq nhuKViV oXiyoi 

euSiv i'r iKzr ^a/voyxt xTrvovq 

AX'Ax ^uv ^oXyyfiTXVy \rcu TTgvjjr^s 
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LINE FOR LINE. WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

To me equal to the gods seems that 
Man to be, who opposite to tliee 
Sits, and near, as thou spcakest sweetly, 

To thee listens, 

As thou laughest lovingly : ’twas this that my 
Heart in mg breast violently-affected. 

For wlien I see thee, in a short time to me of voice 
Nothing any longer comes : 

But thoroughly is my tongue broken down, and a subtle 
Fire forthwith stealthily-ruiis-th rough my skin. 

With mine eyes notliing I see, tingle do 
Mine cars : 

And a cold perspiration pours-down-over-mo, and treinhiiiig 
Pervades me all, and greener than grass 
I am : and wanting little of (being hot Jar from ) dying, 
Breathless I seeui. 

But all must he dared — since a poor — — 


mifLTJCS. 


lllest as til' iniiuortul ijoih is lie, 

'flic youth who loudly sits by thoo. 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly sjieak, and sw'cetly smile. 

'Twas this deprived my s,oul of lest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast ; 
For, w'hilc 1 gazcil, iu transport hr I, 
JNIy heart \vas gone, my voice was lost ; 


That imiii is like a god to nu’, 

WIk), bitting face to face with thcr, 
Shall hear thee aw’eetly speak, and stc* 
Thy laughter’s gcutlc blandishing. 

*Tis this astounds my ticmhling heart ; 
I see thee, lovely as thou art ; 

Aly fluttering words in iiiunnni.^ staii, 
My broken tojiguc is faltering. 


iMy ho>oiii glo\n*d ; (ii-' llii.uj 

It.iii «|ui<'k ihrougli all my vital frame, 
OVr my dim eyes a daikuess, hunji; ; 

My ears with hollow' niunn in ium«', 

(n dewy liamps my limhs w't ie chill’d, 

J\Iy Idood with gentler honors tiinli’d ; 
Aly fcchlc jmlsc foigot <(► play--- 
I panted, sunk, and died away. 

IlLTO^N. 

^ly flushing ski 0 the lir<‘ hetinjs 
Th.ii lliiough myhlottd elec.tnc pl-'V' ; 
JMy eyes se»*m darkening as I g t/ *, 

Aly ringing eai.s ro-eclniin;.';. 

void from my forehead glides the dew, 

A shinlderlng terror thrills me tluough ; 
My cheek in green and yellow hue — 

A^’. gasping, djing, languishiug. 


' SANDiOttU. 


A rival for the (Jods is he. 

The youth who, face to face with thee. 
Sits, and looks, and lists to liear 

Thy sweet voice sounding near. 

•v' 

Thou smlleHt ; at that niy bosom ijualls, 
The shrinking heart within mo fails ; 
Soon as I gaze, with instant tlirill 
JMy stricken lips are still. 


'ITicn cleaves my tongue, and subtle flame 
Shoots sudden through my tingling, Irame, 
And my dim eyes arc fixed, and sound 
Of noises hums around — 

And cold, dank sYveal ujmii me break-, 

And every limb couvulbive quakes, 

And gra‘-''y-pale, and bieathh-s all, 
lu the death-swound I fiiU. 


hieriValj:. 

Blest as th' immortal Gods is lie, Thun sinilest loo ? gw'cet smile, whose charm 

The youth whose eyes may l(»ok on tW, Has struck my soul with wild alarm, 

Whose %aFf tliy tongue’s sW'cct melody' And, when I see line, bids disarm 
‘May still devour ! 1- uch vital pi.wer. 
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Speechless T f^aze : the ilanie within 
Uiins swift o*er all my quivering skin; 

JMy eyeballs h?ira ; with tVr/zy din 
JMy brain wheels round, 

Sappho has liere in imagination un- 
fttjxed herself, and, by power of gci- 
iiius infiained by wild exptn-iences, is 
u man. Slie durst not have depicted 
ii girl thus overcome to tlie very 
death by looking and listening to a 
youth. She sliews, in another coin- 
])osition of two lines, how near a 
“puirhit lassie’^ might languish to- 
wards delitpii urn under such impulse, 
even in the absence of ber ])eloved 
boy. 

i/u-t.'; rr.v 

t f ro'i ■ 

“ ^b*th(‘i ! •'WM i iiiotlu‘1 ' 'tls ill \ 

1 eiinunt ii'iu I lie slmfllt* dirovv ; 

'^1 Ii it yiiulli is iu niy IumiI .iiid br.iiii, 

And N'enn s’ ]jii';ei iiig 111 es williin jne qluw/’ 

TJie lin(vs iu're (*l(*gaiitiy pnraplirased 
by Ellon literally run thus, 

. eei iii-'iliei i jui luu'^er am 1 able Iu 
M I iiv e ( l.e V. eh, 

tUeieoiiie iiy fur t li n la^y> diJuii^k 

iullii«'iue ui Venn-' (lie* ii reM*- tilde V) 

Ihit the 0(b‘ is surcliarged witii mon^ 
imp(‘tuous ])assiou — the hne-sick- 
Ui’ss becom(»s a swoon -and the 
swoon seems death. Longinus says 
irnly that it is sublime. Is the man 
jtndous ? ]So, iVo more jealous than 
a tium must be, wbo sees anotljer 
mail (‘iijoyiiig, iiefir and close, Ibe 
breath, eyes, Avoids, and laughter 
(subdued and silvery) of the woman 
wlioin to distraction lie desires ami 
loves, 'riiey are sitting face to face — 
n e may believe kn(»e to knee ; and in 
the sense of the Avord used above, 
the maddinicd wretcli tliat watelies 
them is jealous; but ]\lr IClton Avell 
says, “ ibis fainting of tlie spirits is 
not likely to be occasioned by jea- 
lousy, Avbich ratlier engenders a 
sullen or malignant temper of the 
mind, and an angry contortion of tlie 
countenance. Longinus docs not 
quote tlie ode as a just description 
of jealous inieasiness, but of ‘ amo- 
rous fervour;' and his expressions 
are, * all things of this kind Jiappeii 
to those who are in lo^^e; but the 
seizure of the chief particulars, and 
tlie embodying of them in one whole, 


Ami cold drops fall ; and treinbliiigg frail 
Seize every limb ; and grassy-pale 
J grow; and then — togelbor fail 
llutli sight and sound ! 

has elTectcd the sublime.’ ” Mr Elton 
adds, that he has no doubt tliat the 
passion, of Avliich Sappho describes 
the paroxysm, is a passion indulged 
by stealth, and concealed tlirough 
a sense of guilU)r appreliension. The 
first line of the succeeding stiiiiza, 
whiidi is lost, seems to point at a 
disc-losure — ‘ Yet must 1 venture all.’ 
Plutarch tells a traditionary story of 
a])hysician wlio discovere(l the love 
of Anlioclius for his motlicr-in-Iaw, 
Stratoni(‘e, by comparing the elfects 
which ber presence produced on liis 
patient, Avitlitbe syiiqitoms enumeni- 
t<‘d by Sappho.'' “ Is it not wonder- 
ful," exclaims Longinus — we avail 
4»urs(d ves of Sir Daniel’s traiishdion— 
“ hoAv she calls at once on soul, body, 
ears, tiiiigms eyes, coloui — all at 
ouc<‘ she calls, as if estranged and 
vaiiisliing awiiy ! and liow with con- 
tradictory (dforts and emotions, she 
fre(‘zes, she glows, slie raves, she re- 
covers JH*r n'ason, she shakes with 
terror, sht* is on tin* brink of diqith. 
It is not a single passion, but a wliole. 
eoiiv tuitiou of passions." Longinus 
sliould li.ive said “he" — not “she;" 
for 'tis not fair to Sapjdio to suppose 
her tlie gazer, any more than to 
chariiJi Milton with Inking Satan. In 
further illustration, we would fain 
quote the. Ihlrij k Shepherd'ws cele- 
brated song— beginning, 

•‘Olove! love! love! 

JiOvoN like a di//ii'je.s?, 

It will not let a pair budy 
(king about liis biZ/.ines's.” 

( 'atidlus — and wlio butlie — lias made 
the (ireek Latin with all its lire. 
DoileaiJ has inade it Erencb and Hum- 
mery; Phillips, English ami mulled 
port, — drink, wbmi Avell eom])oscd, 
at once sweet and potent, but lie lias 
giA en it a dash of \vaU‘r,and it smacks 
too strongly of the cloviis and cinna- 
mon. Elton’s version is felicitous ; 
the host of them all, and likest the 
Lesbian. Sandford's is little inferior; 
but “ lists to hear" is not good ; 

•is *^soon as 1 gaze witli in^siont tlirill 
but grassy- pale" is the thing to a 
nicety"; and the last line is a chmclier 
• — a consunimalion. Merivaie is 
nearly as good as is possible; the 
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only flaw is ‘‘bids disarm.” Who 
now knows not Sappho ? 

But how happens it that wo have 
overlooked tlui I’anioua ode on liar* 
modiiis, supposed to hav€'!^ been 
written by Callistratus ? C'ollins he- 
liev(‘d it was by Ale.'iius; but that 
wortliy died lonuf before the event it 
relebrates. Collins’s lines are anioni^ 
the noblest in our langiiage—and 
they dim the lustre even of* the 
Cireek Song of Slaughter. 

“ Wiio hhall awake the Spartan tilV, 

And call in solemn sounds to litc 
The youtlis, whose locks divinely spread- 
ing, 

I.ikc vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 

At onec the hr eatli of fear and virtue 
shoddifig, 

ApplaudingF.'cedom loved of old lo\jew? 
V/liat new Alcieii’i, fancy-blest, 

Shall siri" the swoid in myrtles drest 
At wisdom’s shrine awhile its llnnes 
concealing, 

(What place so lit to seal a deed re- 
nowned ? ) 

Till she her brightest lightnings round 
revealing, 

It leapt in glory forth and dealt th’ aven- 
ging wound !” 

Wo are no great admirors—out of 
lyrical ])oelry— of lyramiicide— or 
of any other kind of murder, except 


considered in connexion with the 
b'inc Arts. The assassination of Ju- 
lius Ctesar was a sorry sight; nor, 
setting aside other reasons, could 
Brutus, who was but a third-rate 
man at most, have had any right in 
nature to strike “ the foremost man 
of all the world.” Charlotte Corday, 
though a fine creature, had been far 
better at home liuntiiig hens’ nests 
among the nettles, than stabbing Ma- 
rat ill his slipper-batli. We hated 
Najioleon, })uL cannot say we wislied 
liim treaclierously put to death by a 
])nvate hand. And we enjoyed 
execution of Sandt with more zest 
than tlie murder of KotZ(‘bue. With 
regard to lli]jj)archuR, Cumberland 
ealls liim, on ancient authorities, 
“ Ibis excelbmt and most amiable 
prince.” Tie r4*igiu‘d for fouvt(*eii 
years, we belitr. t*; was a lonu* of 
poetry and science, and “ eveu y inch 
a king.” ]'lat.(», if wc err not, iMpials 
])is reign Avitb the golden reign of 
Sc'iturn. llou'ever, Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton slew him; twenty years 
afterwards Ids brother liippias — an 
outlaw — was killed at ]\lMratbon — 
and there was an end to the Pisis- 
tradiiln*. Base molivi's are attri- 
buted by some to tli(» assassins, but 
all is dark. VV'e shall suppose llieni 
patriots. 


TUH so.Ni; oe uaumoi/m s, 

Vv /Livpr^ju KAfih\ ri 

’O-ri tJv njv, 

IcrohOfjLoi's t’ At'»iv«a i'ri.ho'urt,),. 

<Ih} 'v ri 'Xr,'} ‘Tilh'v.x'i', 

\o(roi; o' I \> ffi tp/jc/v £.^«< 

Tuoiiortv ‘Ti ^aertv 

I'v fjLvprov -ro f^'tor.o’v 

^ A^y-'j'jio; x,' A'uffroyiir.i'v, 

*Or’ A^nvKin^ Iv ^va-{>x,{s 

Av'bflu lxai\irr,v. 

Ail eri^.xv xXe'j; EcnriToti xar a7«v 

' AQfj^Qi K ArjiffTlyurr.Vf 
’Ot< TL»^«vvflv xravs rov « 

IgivofjLci'S 7 Athvf^g lroti]a‘uTov, 


liV i'AUI.IsTU.VTi s. 

( ’ll I K Vorci'ff. 

luM Ilanui>(liii*s ami .vi 
'^riu* iMys'llc-wi’c'.il Ill'll 

Tjl hi'ar — wlsni .\ll»rii^* loi'il they .''hw, 
Ami iMjiial lav, ^ JChtuivil. 

llanmalniN di'.'U ! tlmii iri n(>t dead ; 

In llu* i^liiiid-. of til'* oJi'nI 
'I ho < ait, Avlifn* '^wifL Aihiihs 
And Tydidcs Dioiiicd ri ^t, 

kiko Il.innodlns and Arl-'hn'i'Iloii, 

Willi inyrtU' Til riilwini' 

The bword,- - when they llannodiut- 
Ik'fore iMiiierva^s sliiim*. 

Tor ever, over all tlio eartli, 

Tliiir names shall he adored, 

The men — who Athens* tyiant slew. 
Ami cipial Jaws rc^taivil. 


CITMIILULAM). 


He is not dead, our best beloved 
Harmodius is not lost, 

Hut with Troy’s conquerors leiuovcd 
To some moro happy coast. 


Hind then the myrtle’s inyMtle bough, 
And wave your swords around, 

Tor so they struck the tyrant low, 
And so their swords were buuml. 
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I’crpotiial olijoft of our lovo, 

'J'he patriot 2 >{iir shall ht;, 

Who, in iMiiun va's sacrod p;rovc, 

Stnu'k and set Atlunis free. 


UF.XMAX. 


I'll wreatlio my swoul hi myrth' hout^h, 
Tlie swoid ili.it tlu‘ h»\\', 

When hiiniln” !<» lie fiee, 

'J Alliens i;.ive (‘(pialily. 

1 hM-niOfliii=, h.ill ! liioiieji heft ofhnMlh, 
'I him ne’er slniU feel llu' stiolo* ol death ; 
'^riie he nil's* hippy Isle.-' -Inill he 
Tl\e l)ri‘ 4 :lit almde alliMled thee. 


I’ll wreathe my sword in myrtle hoiigli, 
*riie swonl lli.it laid IJipjiarelnis low, 
When at .Minerva’s aiherse fane 
lie Knelt, .uid never rose aijaiii. 

M illie I’V(‘eih>m’s name is nndei stood, 
Von shall delight the wise and i^ood ; 
^^ln darM to set. your eoiiiitiy fiee, 
Aiulirave her J.iW's eipiality. 


ANOTIIFU TRANSh 

Tn iiiyi tie my swiml will \ wre.ilh.', 

Life Mill p.itiiols the iiohle .mil hr ive, 

Mdio (le\oled the tuantto ileath, 

And to Athc'iis eipi.iliiy e.in'. 

Loved llannodins, thou never sh.dt die I 
'J’lie poets eviihiin;lv tell, 

'I’li.al thine is (lie liilnis-, ol joy, 

AVlieie Aehilles and Diomed dwell. 

.i\hiy yonrhli^s 
moiij^ men ,i^ 
\*e doooi'd I h<* 
And hade our < 


ATION or TllF s vmt: . 

Ill myitle my swoid W’lll I wreathe, 

Like our [i.itilnts till' iiehle and lir.ivj* ; 
Who th‘\ot»Ml llippaii'hiis to death, 

And huiied liis pmle in the ^iii\e. 

At the altar tlie tyrant they sri/ed, 

A\ Inf' Mlijena lie lainly linplored, 

And till' (.ioildess of Wis om w'.e. plea.''..d 
M'ith ihevietim of Idheity’.s bW'oid. 

I‘'‘ immortal on hieji, 
your I'loi V sh.ill lie ! 

Msorpel to die, 
le.ir I omit I y lie fire. 


Fl/rON. 

ill no, 1 ties veil’d will I the f.ilehlon wen, 
I'oi thus the patiiot. swonl 
n i\ iiiudius ami A.nstoe,eiloti h.iie, 

V>'*'en tiuy the t\i.inl’.- hosom ipin d ; 

A nii hade the men of Athens he 
Vv ■eiienite in equality. 

<;li! helovL'd Haimodln- ’ never 
Sh.ill deatl) he thiin*, wdio lives! for evii' ! 
'fhy ‘di.idi*, as nn‘ii ii.ive fold, mhei.is 
Till' 1 d.and.s ol’ tin' fllessrd .Spinfs; 

Vi here de.ithU" s live the y^lorions di .nl, 
Aihilk's lleet of foot, .and J.)ionied. 

Jn iryitli'R vi'Ii’d will T the f.ilehion w'eai, 
Tor thus the ])atriot sw'ord 
llavmodius and Ariston;eitoii bare, 

AVhf n the) the tyi ant's bosom gored ; 

M hen, in Alineiva’s festal lile, 

'1 In')' elosed lllpiiaiehus’ e)es in night. 

TT.irmodlus* ^n-.iise, Aristogelton’s home, 
Shall hluoin on eaitli with uiideeaying fame ; 
Who with the niyitlc- w'reatlied .sword 
The tyrant’s bosom gui ed ; 

And h.ide the men. of Athens hi' 

Regenerate in equality. 
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SANDFOKJ). 


Wreatlicd with myrtles be my ghivc, 

Like tlu* fjilcliion of flie ]>ravo, 

J)eath to Alliens* lonl tlial guv(\ 

Death to lyraiinv! 

Yes I let inyrtltt-wi eatlis be roinul, 

Siifb then tlie falehioii bouinl 
When with (h'e(h the feast w'ay erowirfl, 
Done fnr liberty ! 

Lowtli, ill his Sacred Poetry of the 
llebrewH, speakH cntlmaiastically of 
Ibis Kon^, saying, that it was not to 
he wondered at tliat no one should 
have dared to attempt to restore the 
tyranny of the Pisistratidie in Atliens, 
where, at all festive meetings, even 
among the lowest of the people, was 
daily chanted — “ Oallistrati 

nescio cujus, sed iiigeniosi eerie po- 
etje, et valde honi e.ivis;” and, allu- 
ding to the domination of (hesar, he 
says, that Jiad such a patriotic song 
lieeu familiar in tlie mouths of the 
iidiahitants of thcSiiburra, “ plus Mc- 
hercule valuisset unum 
fjuam (Iceronis Philippica* onines.” 
Is not tliat extravagant? *Tis spirit- 
reviving to sing aloud 

Old soni's that arc the music ul thflicart;” 

and we have all hoard of that saying 
of Fletcher of Salto un — “ Lot others 
make the laws, give me the making 
of the songs of a country.” 15ut tlie 
power of the Pisistratidie was not 
palsied mertily, it was d(»ad and bu- 
ried beyond all possibility of resur- 
rection, long before the singing of 
this famous The elder Cal- 

listratus ilourislied about a century 
aft(jr the assassination of Hipparchus, 
the younger half a century later, and 
the youngest — for there arc three 
spoken of — about 150 years only 
before the Christian era. 

The song is a fine one, and was 
very popular — national ; it struck 
forcibly a single key that vibrated 
to the core of the people’s heart. 
Chanted by a manly voice, with 
accompaniment of suitable action, 
and the singer like a hero, at some 
festal entertainment, where all the 
guests were full of Avine and patriot- 
ism, the eifect must have been mag- 
nificent, and at its close sublime the 
muttered thunder of — Death to all 
tyrants.” But, on most occasions, a 
little poetry will suffice to rouse the 
imagination of a great assemblage to 


Voiced by Fame eternally* 

Noble pair.! your names shall be, 

For the stroke that made us free, 

When the tyrant foil. 

Death, ITunnodlus ! come not near thoc, 
Isles of bliss and briglilncss ehcer thee. 
There heroie hearts revere thee, 

There tin? mighty dwell! 

heights of noblest daring; and thoro is 
but little poetry in this famous strain. 
It is of a higher mood, doubtless, 
than our own King’s Anthem ; yet 
Avc remember the time when loyalty 
was with us a national virtue, and a 
national passion, and when the voices 
of many hundreds of as noble men 
as ever sat at an Athenian feast, often 
shook the theatre in a transport at 
these three no very august lines, — 

“ Sf^h ihm vnToiiiors, 

H\sm*y AM> ta.OUTOl ‘s, 

I.ONCJ T(^ K F[<: V OV Mi L’ S J 

(b>r) SAW 'iHF. Kixi; !’* 

But let US take a critical glance at 
the translations. Our own is a mere 
attem])t to versify the original lite- 
rally ; and while we give it as an ex- 
atn])le of the style in wliich the song 
should be translated, we admit that 
it is poorty done, and nearly an en- 
tire failure. Cumberland’s is spirit- 
ed ; and it will be noticed that lie 
sujiposes tlie song to consist of but 
three stanzas. Denman’s versions 
are both good ; but faulty as well in 
particular lines as in the general 
conception. Thus, the second lino 
of the first version, “TJie sword that 
laid the tyrant low,” is incorrect; 
that is asking the spectators and 
audiUrs to believe too much, at least 
more than Callistratiis. The second 
line of the second stanza is utter non- 
sense, “ Thou ne’er slialt feel the 
stroke of death.” Harmodius was kill- 
ed on the spot. The song says, “ Thou 
art not dead ;” nor was he, for he was 
in the Islands of the Blest — hut he 
had “ felt the stroke of death.” 
The spirit of the two following lines 
is destroyed by the use of the fu- 
ture tense — “ The heroes’ happy 
isles shall be they were — tn <pa(riv 
sTvcm— and so believed all who lived 
under Minerva; “while Freedom’s 
name is understood,” is poor in com- 
parison with «d Kctr aJav; and the song 
was not addressed formally to the 
“ wise and good,” of whom there is 
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no mention because no thought, but 
to all who had ears to hear the names 
of the deliverers. In the second ver- 
sion, line second, “ noble and brave” 
is but so so; poets exultingly 
teU” is insuifercable ; “ buried his 
pride in the grave” is vastly fine ; 
all that about Minerva is good in it- 
self, but lugged in ad libitum: and 
“infiyyourbliss be immortal on high^* 
is a sad slip in a classical scholar. 
Yet as a paraphrase, tlie composition 
is certainly above modiocrit}^ and 
may be read at any time with plea- 
sure, at times with delight. Sand- 
ford’s is free from such faults, aiul is 
a fine — a noble version. Hut does 
not the power of the Greek song 
dwell in th(^ names and in the proud 
r<»petitior* — the loving iteration—of 
the names of the destroyers ? 1'hey 
are in every stanza — the* lines they 
till are the words of the spell. Drop 
them and the charm is broken — the 
singer absurd, with liis myrtle and 
sword. You might just as well, in 
translating into another language — 

Scots wha hao wi* Wallace blcif. 

Scots wham Hriicc has afton led,** 

omit Wallace and Hruce, and 
give us “ the noble and brave.” 
l iltoii felt that ; and therefore his 
version has not only bones, which 
the others have, and soul which they 
have too, but <//c' soul of the poet and 
the. patriot, as it is Hung into Ids 
exulting and threatening song of ven- 
geance, triumph, and restoration. 
For t)iat,and for its general How and 
glow, we pronounce JOlton’s version 
— which is free, but not paraphras- 
tic — by far the best. 

But we have forgot that great Gre- 
cian, Sir Willmm .Tones, who at- 
tempted, and, as some say, succeeded 
ill every thing, and who of course 
could not be happy without indi- 
ting An Ode in imitation of Callis- 
tratuB.” We all know how out of five 

liiie8,8upposedtobchyAlcfeuR,Oi;X/<^fl/, 

&c. he has spun thirty — “ What con- 
stitutes a state,” &c. — of which batch 
the first baker’s dozen are animated 
commonplaces, and frequently used 
with effect in quotation by patriotic 
common-council men, and people 
in Parliament. But, with the excep- 
tion of those lines, and ‘^Boy,bid the 
liquid ruby flow,” In poetry Sir Wil- 
liam is as weak as whey, which is 
well known to be weaker than water. 


Here is a long leaf of tinsel. In place 
of the solid gold : 

“ Verdant myrtle's branchy pride 
Shall my hitiiij* falchi(»n wreathe : 

Soon shall grace each manly side 
Tubes that speak, and ])oiuts that hreathc. 

Tims, Ilarmodiiis ! shone thy blade; 
Thus, Aristogeiton ! thine ; 

Who^iC, when Britain sighs for aid, 

Whn*<e shall iu)\v delay to shine ? 
lV.ire«t youtli.s, in islands blest, 
like rccn,*.'int idlers, dead, 

You with fleet IMides rest, 

And with godlike Dioiued. 

Verdant myrtle’s hraneliy pride 
Shall my thiisty blade entwine ; 

Such, Ilarmodiiis ! ileek’d thy side ; 

Such, Aristogeiton ! thine. 

They the base flipparehns slew 
At the feai-t cd* Pallas crownM ; 

Gods ! — lu)\v swift their ^loiiiaials flew ! 

I low the monster tinged the ground ! 

Then in Athens all rvas peace, 

Rijiud law.s and liberty ; 

Nnr.se of arts and age of Greece !** 

But neither I)y the Greek nor by 
the Fijglish arc our hearts made to 
bum within us as llicy are made to 
burn by sorruj of the simple corict»p- 
tions of Simonides on heroes wJio 
had died for their country on the field 
of battle — in victory, or in defeat a 
\ictory — at Hiermopybe ! 

We wish we had more remains of 
OaUistratus. The few Mr MerivaUj 
gives us are beautiful. All poems 
are good about Pan — and Jiere is a 
Paaii. 

A IMiAX. 3IKIllVAI.li. 

Jo Pan ! wc sing to thee. 

King of f.nmnis Arc.'hly! 
iMighty (l incer! f(»llower fice 
Gf th(‘ nymph'», ’mid sport and glee ! 
lo Pan! sing merrily 
To our merry minstrelsy ! 

Wc have gain’d the victoiy, 

We are all wc wish'd to be. 

And keep with jimiip and pageantry 
Pandrosos’ great mystery. 

Callistratus,as Indeed were all the 
fine spirits of antiquity, was a jolly 
soul. 

Quaff with me the purple wine. 

And ill youthful pleasures join; 

Crown with me thy flowing h/iir ; 
With me love the Idooiiiing fair : 

When sweet madness fires iny soul. 
Thou shalt rave w ithout control ; 
When Vm sober, sink with me 
Into dull sobriety.” 
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The poet of Minerva, Pan, and Bacchus, must likewise be the poet of Venus 
and Cupid ; and here is a pretty love-lay. We shall give you the Greek. 

Eftfs Aip«i 

iMiptenm fiiyx 

xxi ftf KxXo'i xxlSif ^«ge?s» *«/ fM KxXit yvim 

Lioivcm lif xxixfov hfcititi viof. 


WoiiM that I were a beautiful ivory lyre, 

Anfl that beautiful youths iniglit carry me to the fiance of IWebu*?. 

A\'o(iIfl that I were a larj^e beautiful ^olilcii vessel untrierl-by-fire, 

And that a beautiful woiuau having a pure mind might carry me. — C. N. 


T wish I were an ivory Im — 

A lyre of buruishVl ivOTy— 
That to the Dionysian choir 
Blooming boys might carry me ! 


Or would I were a chalice bright, 

Of virgin gtdd by fiie iintrirtl — 
For virgin clias^tc as inoiiiing light 
To hear me to the altar side. — Al, 


This may be considered, Mr Merivale says, as the original of many sirniliir 
•‘wishes,” among the amatory poets, at least if the ode ascribed to Anacreon 
be of subsequent date. That ode, by the by, is (diarmingly translated by 
Mr Merivale — and here it is. 


TO ms MISTTtES.S. 


Sad Nioho, on Phrygian shore, 

Wa^ turn’fl to marble by despair; 
And ha]]lcsN I'logue leariiM to >onr 
On sw’allow’s wing llu'o’ liquid air. 

But I would be a mirror, 

So thou niay’st pleas’d behold me, 
Or rube, willi close embraces 
About thy limbs to fold me. 


A crystal fount, to lave lliee, 
Sweet oyls, thy hair to (lech, 

A zoiK', to press thy bo^om, 

<h‘ ])eail, lo gem ll»y ii* c!.. 

Or, mi';ht I woj'^hl]) at tliy fee i, 

A sandal for thy feet I’d he. 
Kv’n to he tiodden on M’ere sweet. 
If lo be trodden on liy tlioe. 


The epigrams selected by the editor from among the 'Koir'rr.ru (unccrtr.in), 
printed at the end of Brunch’s and Jacobs’s collections, are ])riiicij)ally siu li 
as, from internal evidence, would seem to belong to the earlier and better 
ages of Grecian poetry; and hero is one in which tlie same kind of wish 
has graceful expression. 


THE lover’s wish, merivale. 


Oh," that I were some gentle air. 

That, when the heats of summer glow 
And lay thy panting bosom hare, 

I might upon that bosom blow ! 


Olif that 1 w(*re you hliishing flower, 

AVliieh even now thy hands have press’d, 
To live, though hut for one vlunt hour, 
Upon the Elysium of thy breast! 


It would be easy to recollect many pretty little poems breathing the same 
sort of amorous fancy — and it may be pleasant to look at two of the most 
delightful — one by Shakspeare, and one by Burns, 


** On a day, (alack the day ! ) 

Love, %vhose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom, passing fair. 

Playing in the wanton air ; 

Through tho velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, ’gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

'Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 

‘ Air,* quoth he, ‘ thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph so ! 


Blit alack ! my band is sworn, 

Ne’er to pluck thee from tby tborn : 
Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet ; 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in iru', 

T’hat I am forsworn for thee : 

Thou for whom even Jove would sweai*. 
Juno but an Ktliiop were; 

And deny himself for.Tove, 

Turning mortal for tby love.' ” 


NothlE^ in all the Greek Anthology so exquisite I The first feeling is here 
as periec.tly expressed as it could be by any one of tliosc consummate mas- 
ters of expression ; and the “ Swan,” after breathing it in music, prolongs 
tho strain as passionately as Sappho’s self could have done, as purely as 
Simonides. And hear the Scottish ploughman. 


“ O that my love were yon red rose. 
That grows upon the castle waV 
And I myself a drap o’ dew, 

Into her bonny breast to fa* ! 


“ O, there beyond expression blest! 

I’d feast on beauty a’ the niebt; 
Seated on hev sllk-saft faulds to rest. 
Till fley’d awa by Phoebus* liebt.” 
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TUT? I'liEXOil 

The liiglicst oflirc of ]iuinan oxpe- 
riciice is to humati conduct; 

and tlie guidance of nations is the 
})rovidcntial purposcj of history. 
iMimly convinced of tliat groat doc- 
trine, that tlio fall of a sparrow is not 
unnoticed in the largest scale of th<5 
Divine Covernniont, we are peife<*t- 
ly justilied in the conclusion, tlmt 
tlie grejit events of nations are for 
the wisdom of their j)ostevity. King- 
doms may be punished for their own 
crimes, the corruptions of the popu- 
lar mind may break out in faction, 
or the degene.iacy (»f sovereigns may 
be visited by the disasters of the 
throne ; but with the evil of the. time, 
the good of the fiiture is uiuiuestion- 
ably bound up. 'Tlie <‘alamities of 
tlie fallu'rs are held forth as warn- 
ings to the st(»p8 of tlie children; 
th<‘ disease wliicli broke down the 
r.trimgth of the ]>ast generation, as- 
sists tlie healing science of the pre- 
sent; the thunderstorm which swept 
away the harvests and houses of 
Europe within memory, gives added 
vigilance to our general precaution, 
makes us watch every elennmtaiy 
movement with more active antici- 
]>ation, and sends us to erect our 
conductors in time. 

We never re4|uire<Uhis experience 
mor(?. We are at this hour thr(»aten- 
ed with a revolution in hhiglaiid. 
There never was a mine laid for the 
exjdosioii of aeiladel more palpably, 
than the materials of violent and 
total change are now laid under the 
whole fabric of the Britisli constitu- 
tion. Incessant ap])eals to popular 
excitement, furious stimulants to the 
natural passion of the popidace for 
plunder, lying panegyrics of their 
merits, exaggerated pictures of tlieir 
sufterings, /7V?/r//,5'A calls to their re- 
venge, a nobility libelled as tyrants, 
a church libelled as robbers, and a 
King libelled alternately as a royal 
encumbrance and a rebel leader, are 
the preparation. By whose hand 
the match is to be applied is another 
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question. But when the chief didi- 
culty has been overcome with such 
perfect ease, the minor dilViculty will 
not linger long to vex the sonl of 
patriotism. There are oratoi’vS within 
the circuit of J.ion(lon— perhapswe 
might draw’ tlie circle, closer stil — 
who would he wortliy to Jiarangue 
ill Pandemonium ; villains black to 
the core, outcasts from all character, 
and conscious that they are outcasts, 
witii whom all iMmsidevations of ho- 
nour, feeling, and principle, are swal- 
lowed up in one eager passim^ of re- 
venge ; nnm vvlio nev^r cast a glass- 
ing glance upon palace, church, or 
noble mansion, but with an instinct- 
ive admeasurement of it as an oliject 
of spoil or conllagratioji; who never 
speak witliout Jetting out tin* dreams 
of pow(*r and blood that an* fevering 
tlieir hearts, nor will ever be satis- 
lied with the broadest and most re- 
lnor^eless change sJiort of utter over- 
throw, the general plunder of [iro- 
perty, tlie general extinction of n*li- 
gion, and the giuieral subversion of 
government, one vast, sanguinary, and 
final triumpb of atheism and anarchy. 

In such a time appi^ar the present 
volumes, the work of a man of ho- 
nour, aiiility, and knowledge ; a full 
and faitlil’ul account of a great trans- 
action (‘iiacted within our memory, 
within a lew miles of our shore, ami 
to this hour irdlm'nciiig the feiilings 
and fortunes of i^urojie — the Jl(*.vo- 
lution of France, lie brings for our 
knowledge no remote. c*xamj)le of the 
crimes or follies of lands which hfive 
now gone down in the waters of 
oblivion: he leads us over ground 
wliich every man may tread for iiim- 
self; points to the spots where king- 
ly weakness held its first faint battle 
against popular pretension ; shews 
im the broken rampart where the 
fury of popular passion burst in, 
and swept away the chivalry of tlie 
nobles and the monarchy; exhibits 
still farther on, the ground covered 
with the mutual havoc of those fero- 
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cious victors in the feasts and feuds 
of their horrid supremacy ; and final- 
ly, fixing us beside that huge and 
rude sepulchre into which vanquish- 
ed and victors, king and people, mo- 
narchy and anarchy, at last were 
flung together, bids us draw wisdom 
for our own direction, from the fear- 
ful and bloody catastrophe before 
our eyes, 

Mr Alison divides the Revolution 
into four periods. The first com- 
mencing with the States- General in 
1789, and ending with the death of 
the unfortunate King, and the com- 
plete establish in eiit of the democracy 
in 1793. The second, with the 
struggle of the factions of the Giron- 
dist and Jacobin clubs, and ending 
with the establish men t of a military 
government in 179.^. The third, with 
the rise of Napoleon, and ending with 
the peace of Amiens. The fourth, 
with the seizure of the throne by 
Napoleon, and ending with his fall 
at Waterloo. Tlie first two poriods*^- 
thus give the history of popular in- 
fluence upon the internal concerns 
of the nation ; the latter two its in- 
fluence on the general system of 
h^iirope. The first are the jiortrait 
of Democracy breaking up establish- 
ed institutions, throwing tlic whole 
state of society into a moral frenzy, 
and preparing tin* nation, by misery 
and agony at home, to rush out w'itli 
the ])reteriiativral force of frenzy 
on the surrounding nations. The 
latter, a portrait of the most power- 
ful and tyrant despotism which the 
world ever saw, forcing the whole 
wild energy of the national powders 
into one purpose; urging that pur- 
pose, the domination of Kurope and 
the world, with a steadiness and 
skill, a reckless resolution, and a de- 
moniac subtlety, that made all resist- 
ance nearly hopeless, and finally 
overthrown by an indignant and 
noble conspiracy of inanltind ; over- 
thrown in an attempt scarcely more 
in defiance of man than of nature and 
Leaven, and by a great and final re- 
tribution, less like the fortunes of 
battle than the direct judicial wrath 
of Providence. The two former pc- 
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riods are the subject of the present 
volumes. The subsequent volumes 
will treat of the Empire, lie con- 
templates his topic with the ardour 
without which no man ought to take 
up the pen of history; he may he a 
clironicler, he will never be a histo- 
rian. 

" A subject so splendid in itself,” 
says Mr Alison, “ so full of political 
and military instruction, replete with 
such great and heroic, actions, adorn- 
ed by so many virtues, and darkened 
by so many crimes, never yet fell to 
the lot of a historian. During the 
twenty-five years of its progress, the 
world has gone through more than 
five hundred years of ordinary exist- 
ence, and the annals of modern hhi- 
rope will be sought in vain for a pa- 
rallel to that brief period of anxious 
effort and checkered achievement.” 
I'his is true; but the interest which 
we take in the work of a man of 
principle and talent, makes us only 
the more desirous that it should b($ 
worthy of himself, and useful to his 
country. lu this spirit we wish that 
Mr Alison would seriously consider 
whether the following tiieorem is as 
sound in philosophy as it is eloquent 
in expression. He tells us, “ The 
two first [the first two) eras, illus- 
trate the conscMjueiices of denioera- 
tie ascendency upon the civil condi- 
tion. The two last [the latter two) 
their effect upon the military strmr- 
gles and external relations of na- 
tions. In both, tlie operation of the 
same law of nature may be discern- 
ed, for the expulsion of' a dcslnwlivc 
passion from the frame of soviet ff, 
by the ejiurts which it makes for Us 
oivn gratification. In both, the prin- 
cipal actors were driven forward by 
an unseen powet\ wliie.h rendered 
their vices and ambition the means of 
ultimately effecting the deliverance 
of mankind. Generations perished 
during the vast transition, but the 
law ot nature was unceasing in its 
operation. And the same principle 
which drove the government of 
Rol)espierre through the Reign of 
Terror to the 9th of Thermidor, im- 
pelled Napoleon to the snows of 
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• Mr Alison calls these “ Eras.’* We take the liberty of pointing his attention to 
the accurate use of this word, at least among chronologers. Era is any indefinite 
time ; period is a time included between two dates, such as those which he has 
given. The beginning and end of the Period are Epochs, though, in common par- 
lance, Epoch is generally confined to events of some distinction. 
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Russia and the rout of Waterloo. 
Tlie illustrations of this moral law 
is [are] the great lesson to be learn- 
ed from the evcuitful scenes of this 
mighty drama.” 

It may bo didiciilt to prohibit the 
countrymen of Smith and Stewart 
from philosophizing. It nuiy bo still 
more diilicult to proliibit a vivid 
imagination from taking its tlight to 
that eminence from which all the 
little features which constitute lo- 
eality disappear, and the face c.f 
things is seen in the broad and per- 
manent chjirac,ters whicli constitute 
nature. Hut twenty-five? years form 
too l)rief a time for the process hy 
wliieh alone the great principles of 
conduct, human or divine, are to be 
evolved. The moral of the tale is 
easily obtained, and that is nearly 
all which is yet within our power. 
Mr Alison has done. Ids country an 
admirable service in marking the 
steps hy whicli piihlie pret(*nce. swells 
into public cupidity ; in tearing the 
robe, of affect <?d patriotism from the 
form of furious spoil ; in keenly 
translating for our use tin? language 
of tin? hypocrite into the open avowal 
of the traitor; in leading us over the 
brok(?n and benighted track of pub- 
lic crimes and sorrow during the last 
twenty-five years ; and in Hashing 
upon every spot of doubt and dan- 
ger tlic light of a lamp, kindled from 
the purest sources of ])olitical and 
moral wisdom. Hut tlie time lias 
not yet come when lie or any other 
man can elicit from those heady and 
coni])lex transactions the principles 
of their existence. Years, perhaps 
centuries, may elapse, before man 
will be permitted to seize upon tlie 
impulses of our time of trouble, and 
fix them in the great historical mu- 
seum as a portion of tlic applicable 
knowledge of mankind ; a view of the 
actual configuration of the ways of 
Pro\idence ; a reduction of the vola- 
tile and viewless gases, vapours of 
death, and feeders of national in- 
flammability, into the tangible bases, 
that may be investigated with the 
calmness of science, or turned to the 
beneficial purposes of society. The 
historian must not think his labour 
thrown away, if he is still shut out 
from this knowledge. It is his office 
to follow facts, ana give us the warn- 
ing of national evils, as the noblo 
excitement to noble effort, by shew- 


ing the capacities that lie hid in the 
righteous cause, for the restoration 
and fame of nations. The lesson is his 
and ours, the ])hilosophy belongs to 
generations y(?t unborn. Even from 
them it may be withheld. \Vho, for 
instance, to this hour, knows the phi- 
losophy of the Crusades? Writers of 
the first distinction still differ totally ill 
their estimate of tlie principles, the 
ultimate uses of those extraordinary 
convulsions of society, which yet 
ac.ted oil tlie largest scale through 
i'iUrope and Asia, not for twenty-five 
years, Imt for nearly three hundred, 
— not with a solitary nation, impelled 
hy a single fury of change, but on 
all nations, impelled by all the suc- 
cessive motives that can vivify hu- 
man nature into the fullest «leve- 
lopement of its venom or its virtues. 
We have? tin* lesson ; we can feel the 
guilt ami the. injury of unjust ivar, 
the folly of wasting tin? national 
strength in liostilities without object 
and without mid, and the naturai re- 
sult of superstition in turning so- 
ciety into a r»a(M? of siillmi enthu- 
siasts or savagi? sons of blood. Hut 
the provi(l(»ntjal principle to hi? il- 
lustrated hy the Crusades is still 
unknown. Wliat man can decide, to 
this hour, w^liether they w(*re for 
good or for evil ? Still less can we 
expect to trace the design of l.h-ovi- 
dence in events vv liich an» still cover- 
ing the? world witli their clouds, 
whicli dilier from all others only in 
their deeper perplexity, in which the 
presence of the Didty is to hi? known 
only in the heavier darkness and the 
more solemn tlmndms. 

If the ]>resent theory sliould be 
authentic, none c.ouhl rejoice more 
ill the proof than ourselves. Hut 
‘‘ the law of nature, hy which the 
expulsion of a destructive passion 
from society is d(?termined by the 
eflbrts which it makes for its own 
gratification,” is yet to us a totally 
undiscovered law. In the instance 
of Jacobinism, the discovery would 
be of the highest consolation to so- 
ciety. But, after all the horrors of 
democracy in France, and all the 
warnings of its hazards U England, 
we cannot find that this destructive 
passion has expelled itself, by either 
its punishment or its triumph. It 
unhappily lives still, probably with 
as much eager aspiration for over- 
throw under the wyetclied govern- 
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ment of Louis Philip as under the 
lax government of Louis Seize. 
Among ourselves, hostile as the inli- 
nite majority of the manlier, more 
intelligent, and more virtuous por- 
tion of the Empire fire to its prin- 
ciples, and long as it had been crush* 
ea to the ground by the vigour of a 
constitutional legislature, it has not 
lost a particle of its venom l>y the 
purple purification of the French 
scaliold. We have resisted, and by 
the blessing of God will resist it 
still ; and when the time shall come 
when authority will place itself on 
the side of law, grasp the ruffian 
orators of Jacobin clubs, movement 
leaders, agitators, and political uni- 
onists, and that whole brood of mon- 
strous and mischievous shapes which 
rabble ambition generates of the 
slime of rabble power; when we 
shall see the whole race of the mis- 
sionaries of the lamp-iron sent to the 
dungeon, or to return-less exile, 
then shall we believe that the time 
of national redemption draweth nigh ; 
but not till then. That the French 
democracy tore its own offspring to 
pieces is true, and^ that democracy 
will always rend tliem is true. But 
it is fearfully prolific; no exhaustion 
has yet struck it with barrenness. 
It has even gathered force within 
memory. Once confined to France, 
it made the land an abomination. 
But since the close of the French 
Revolution it has spread ; it is now 
become the native product of every 
climate from the pole to the line; 
the Jacobin of^ussia is affiliated 
with the Jacobin of Mexico ; the 
crush of the serpent in France has 
debased its form, but not extinguish- 
ed its malignity; it now winds its 
way through every province of the 
earth, and propagates its species, its 
venom, and its enmity, wherever 
it can find an unguarded foot to 
sting. 

A part of the Preface is given to a 
detail of the authors on whom the 
subsequent narrative is to be found- 
ed ; and Mr Alison seems to have 
consulted every leading name. But 
in that portion which is to come, we 
must hope that he will give our 
greatest naval hero, our immortal 
Nelson, some more appropriate lau- 
rel than it is possible to extract from 
the mere abridgment to which alone 
he refers. When be tells us, that 


" Mr Southey’s Life of Nelson con- 
tains all that England could desire to 
have recorded of her naval hero,” he 
tells us what we certainly are not 
inclined to conceive. We and all men 
who honour the most singular com- 
bination of martial sagacity, martial 
fervour, and martial uitrepidity, in 
the whole history of a service fer- 
tile in the highest qualities of th(i 
warrior, will "not feel content with 
the single volume into which a non- 
professional writer, of whatever dex- 
terity, may have compressed the 
career of the “ man of the hundred 
battles.” To do justirc to Nelson, ho 
must refer to a Jiigher source, than a 
midshipman’s manual. Mi Alison 
must eipially reconsider his estimtite 
of Colonel Napier’s work. His own 
sound sense will shew liim that (Co- 
lonel Napier’s unhesitating reliance 
on his own sagacity, and pal|)able 
contempt of the jiidginent of every 
one else, render him tlie most ]>erii- 
oiis guide tlirough transactions, <»f 
which neither that writer nor any 
other ]»as yet had the key; and tlnit, 
animated as he frequently is, and 
correct as he may occasionally be, 
he writes more with the pen of a 
smart adjutant than of a military 
historian. We confess, that his 
‘‘ Tenth Legion” dedication to tins 
Peninsular hero was quite eiiougli 
to settle our iinpresj^ioii of the. 
writer. It would liave btion worthy 
of the cleverest cadet in Woolwich 
or High Wycombe. 

Mr Alison justly observes of tlie 
foreign writers in general, tliat, (d‘ 
whatever party, nation, or shade of 
opinion, they seem all at bottom im- 
bued wi Ji a profound hatred of this 
country;” and in consequence, they 
generally ascribe to the British Ca- 
binet a dark and Mnchiavelian po- 
licy, in matters where it is well 
known to every person in England, 
and will bo obvious to posterity, they 
were regulated by very different mo- 
tives, and often proceeded from in- 
experience of warlike measures, 
without any fixed principle at all. 
This he conceives is to be accounted 
for on the principle that we con- 
stantly beat them. Without doubt 
this will go far to account for the 
enmity. It will also in some de- 
gree account, too, for the insinua- 
tion of perpetUfal artifice, the gold of 
Pitf, and the similar outcries of tlie 
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wrung pride of the foreigner whieh 
80 long amu 8 ed tlic nation. For this 
continental vanity, never allowing 
that it can be beaten in the fair held, 
takes a desperate refuge in chicane. 
If an army are routed like a flock 
of sheep, it is the work of traitors in 
the ranks ; if a general is outma- 
nauivred, he has been bribed; if a 
Cabinet is out-argued, it is seduced 
by money, or betrayed by the false- 
hood of its members. In that curious 
distortion of the faculties of right 
and wrong, which seems so habitual 
to the foreign understanding, it em-, 
braces tlu! vcdiintary disgrac<? in pre- 
hnenee to the casual misfortune; 
woiild rather stigmatize itself with 
the de(*pest iinpiilatioii of shame, 
than acknowledge* that it had suller- 
ed the <M)umion vicissitmles of many 
a brave and many a g 4 )od man ; and 
would rather abandon its last claim 
to lionour, than suller the slightest 
pressure on its vanity. Hut the per- 
])etual alVerlalion of deep discovery 
in the workings of the Hritisli (io- 
verminnit is ehielly eoimeeted with 
the draina^jc or melodramatic edii- 
c*alion of tin* peoph*. All lbn*igners 
s|)eiid a vast portion of their time in 
the theatre. Tlu'y are reared amidst 
‘‘ treasons, slratagems, and plots;” 
and the ])assion for detecting five 
acts ill (»very transaction of human 
life, infects every mind from the 
king to tin*, cobbler. The monarch 
acts hy a coup dc theufrr, which he 
calls by its anahigous title of a roitp 
iVvLnt. 'i'lie cobbler bas bis “ senti- 
ment,” his “ sublime conceptions,” 
his coup (Ic tonucrc, like his king. To 
<lo plain things in a ])lain manner is 
left to the dull brains (d’ Kiiglisliinen. 
The foreigner goes on through life 
dramatizing eommonphaees, detect- 
ing stratagems in his daily l)read,and 
b.'ihbling Jicroics until heroics are 
babbled over him in that subter- 
ranean theatre. Fere le Cliaiso. 'riiere 
lie sleeps, adorned with paper lau- 
rels, tind panegyrized in verses that 
fit ev(»ry hero upon earth, to be visit- 
ed on the first of the month by a 
cortege of wldte-robed relatives, 
who unlock his closet, renew the 
paper of his garlands, and finish the 
day and their sorrows by a dance in 
the next public gardens. 

Mr Alison apologizes for introdu- 
cing, in their own words, tlie argu- 
ments of the leading advocates of 


measures, particularly in the French 
assemblies. We are extremely glad 
that lie does introduce them. All 
apology was unnecessary. The only 
objection that ever could have been 
made to the speeches in the Creek 
and Homan historians was, that they 
were xiot the specclies of the indi- 
viduals. No man would have lies!- 
tated to prefer tlie actual words of 
the great actors in tlie ancient revo- 
lutions, to any language into which 
the historian could translate them. 
Hut ill the. ])resent instance the 
words are not historical, hut monu- 
mental ; WC 5 have not merely the su- 
perserijition, but the image. All that 
we ever could have desired to see of 
the man, stands before us as be lived. 
We must give credit to Mr AVisotl 
for his conception of “ the prodi- 
gious ability which distinguished 
these discussions;” the opinion of so 
competent a judge ougJit to have 
weight, hut we must acknowledge 
that our gen(*ral impression of the 
Fren(*li discussions, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional formal harangue 
from Maury, ora burst from Mira- 
beau, was conteinptiiouH ; and tliat 
the specimens of those discussions 
at the present day h*ave it contemp- 
tuous still. Tlie I'Veneh are a dex- 
terous, vivid, and ingenious people. 
Hut no ]’'urop(*an ]>H>ple are more 
deficient in sensibility, irnagiiialion, 
or force of tlioiight. In wanting these 
tjualities, they seem to jus to want 
the essentials of all elorpience. 

We have some fine rellections, in 
the opening pages of the volume, ou 
the varieties and colourings of (*Iia- 
racter brought to light By tJie strong 
abrasion and violent caustic of the 
Revolution. “ 1 'he character of all 
the l^iropoan nations was erniuently 
exemplified during those disastrous 
years. The obstinate hostility of 
the Spaniards, tlie enthusiastic va- 
lour of the French, the persevering 
steadiness of tlu; Austrians, the de- 
voted courage of the Russians, the 
freeborn bravery of the English, have 
been successively put to the test. 
The boasted glories of Louis XIViIi 
sink into insignificance compared 
with tlie triumphs of Napoleon ; and 
the victories of 3 Iarl borough produ- 
ced less important conseciiiences 
than those of Vittoria and Waterloo. 
Since tlie Western world was array- 
ed against the Eastern on the shores 
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of PaleBtinc> no such assemblages of 
armed men have been seen as those 
which followed the standards of Na- 
poleon; and the hordes which Attila 
arrayed on the plains of Chalons, 
were less formidable tlmn those 
which Alexander led from the de- 
serts of Scythia. 

“ Nor were the intellectual exer- 
tions of tliat animating period less 
conspicuous tlian its warlike achieve- 
ments. In this bloodless contest the 
leadfTS of civilisation, the lords of the 
earth and the sea, outstripped all 
other states. The same age which 
witnessed the military glories of 
Wellington and Napoleon, beheld the 
completion of astronomical irivesti- 
gatiou in Laplace, and the hidden 
recesses of the heart unfolded by 
Sir Walter Scott. Earth told the 
history of its revolutions through 
the remains buried in its bosom, and 
the secrets oven of material compo- 
sition yielded to the powers of pJii- 
losophical analysis. Sculpture re- 
vived from its ashes, under the taste 
of Canova, and the genius of Tor- 
waldsen again charmed tlie world 
by the fascinations of design. Archi- 
tecture displayed its splendour in 
the embellishments of the French 
metropolis; and the rising capital of 
Russia united to the solidity of 
Egyptian materials the delicacy of 
Grecian taste. Even the rugged 
ridges of the Alps yielded to" "the 
force of scientific enterprise, and the 
barriers of nature were smoothed by 
the efforts of human perseverance ; 
while the genius of Britain added a 
new element to the powers of art, 
and made fire tlio instrument of sub- 
duing the waves.*’ {IntrofL2S,) 

In this introduction, which is a 
very clear and noble diacursns on the 
predisposing causes of European 
society, the author justly ascribes 
tliose great organs of freedom, the 
Parliaments, to the imitation of the 
Ecclesiastical Councils of the fourth 
and foil owing centuries. 

** On the first settlement of the 
victorious nations, the popular as- 
semblies of the soldiers were an 
actual convocation of the military 
array of the kingdom. William the 
Conqueror summoned his whole rni- 
litary.foUowers to assemble at Win- 
chester|and 60,000 men obeyed the 
maniSilK the poorest of which held 
prop^l^ adequate to the mainte^ 
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nance of a horseman and his atten- 
dants. The assemblies of the Champs 
de Mai were less a deputation from 
the followers of Clovis than an ac- 
tual congregation of their numbers 
in one vast assembly. But, in pro- 
cess of time, the burden of travelling 
from a distance was severely felt, 
and the prevalence of sedentary ha- 
bits rendered the lauded proprietors 
unwilling to undertake the risk or 
expense of ])ersonal attendance on 
the assemblies of the State. Hence 
the introduction of parliaments or 
representative assemblies, the great- 
est addition to the cause of liberty 
which modern times have afforded ; 
whicli combine the energy of a de- 
mocratic witli the caution" of an aris- 
tocratic government ; which temper 
the turbulence and allay the fervour 
of cities by the caution and tenacity 
of country life ; ami winch, when the 
balance is duly pre^served in the 
composition of the assembly, ])ro- 
vides, in llie variety of its iiiteicsts 
ami habits, a permanent check upon 
the violence or injustice of a part of 
its members. 

It is doubtful, however, whether 
tJiose causes, powerful as they are, 
would have led to the introduction 
of that great and hitherto unknown 
change in government, which the 
representative system introduced, 
liad not a model existed for imitation, 
iji which, for a series of ages, it had 
Ixjen fully established. Tlie Coi x- 
ciLs oi' Tin*: Cm urn had, so early as 
the sixth century, introduced over 
all Christendom tljc most perfect 
system of rcjiresciitation. Delegates 
from the most remote dioceses iu 
jMirojfe and Asia, had there assem- 
bled to deliberate on the concerns 
of the faithful ; and every Christian 
priest, in the humblest station, had 
some share in the formation of those 
great assemblies, by whicli the gene- 
ral affairs of the Church were to be 
regulated. Tlie formation of Parlia- 
ments under the representative sys- 
tem took place in all the European 
States, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The industry of 
antiquarians may carry the Wittona- 
gomotes, or actual assembly of the 
leading men, a few generations fur- 
ther back ; but six cetituries before, 
the Councils of Nice and Antioch 
had exhibited perfect models of a 
universal system of representation, 
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embracing a i^iiler sphere than the 
whole extent of the Koirian Empire. 
There can be no doubt that it was 
this example, so generally known, 
and of such powerful authority, 
which determined the imitation of 
the other members of the commu- 
nity, where they had any oommoii 
concerns which required dclibeia- ' 
tioii ; and thus, to the other bless- 
ings which civilisation owes to 
Cinistianity, are to be added those 
inestimable advantages which have 
liowed from the establishment of 
the representative system,” 

I'he fact of the imitation would 
have been more distinct, if the au- 
thor had adverted to the circumstance, 
that the clergy thcmselvt^s were the 
chief counsellors and administratoi s 
of all the hhiropean States, as they 
were the only men who possessed any 
literature or knowledge of f(»reigu 
interests or countries. I'he Parlia- 
ments were thus not an imitation by 
the laity of what they had seen 
(loaie by the clergy, ]»ut an applica- 
tion, by the clergy, of tlndr own in- 
venticjii ; a transfer to the interests of 
the State of the same, irjstrurmmt 
which, ill the same hands, had 
wrought for tlu* interests of (he 
(!hur(*h. lie might also liave given 
the Ch>ui)cils a more anchuit autho- 
rity. The (h)iincil of Nice Avas held 
ill A.i». the (council of Antioch in 

AVe are glad to find that iHi'has the 
boldness to defy unhesitatingly the 
temptations of metaphor in the de- 
cline of kingdoms, AVith him the 
old image of youth, manhood, and 
decay, goes for iiotliing. lie asserts 
that it exists only in poetry, and he 
is right. No analogy drawn from 
human life, the seasons, or the bud- 
ding or perishing of llowers, is ap- 
plicable to the changes of modern 
kingdoms. No kingdom of JCuropc, 
exc('pt Poland, lias been lost for 
these thousand years. There may 
have been accessions of ])rovinces 
and changes of dynasties, but there 
has been no dissolution, nothing si- 
milar to the fall, absorption, and 
evanescence of the mighty frame of 
the Roman Empire. Ho goes fur- 
ther, and assigns the reasons of this 
strong resistance to /lecay. At the 
head of those, he justly places reli- 
gion. 

” A variety of causes were silent- 


ly operating, which communicated 
an unknown energy to the social 
system, and infused into modern 
states, even in periods of apparent 
decline, a snare of the undecaying 
youth of the human race. The first 
of these was the Christian Reu- 
uiox. Slavery had been the ruin of 
all the states of antiquity. The iu- 
diieneo of wealth corrupted the 
higher orders, and the lower, sepa- 
rated by a sullen lino of demarca- 
tion from their superiors, furnished 
no accession of strength to revive 
their energies. Hut the influence of 
a religion which proclaimed the uni- 
versal equality of mankind in tlio 
sight of Heaven, and addressed its 
revelatioiiH in an especial manner to 
the poor, destroyed this ruinous 
distinction. Universally, the horrors 
of slavery gradually yielded to the 
rising influence of ('hristianity. The 
religions Jiouses were the first which 
emancipated their vassals ; their ex- 
IiortatioiiM Avere ijuc(?asingly directed 
to extort the same concession from 
the feudal barons ; and on their do- 
mains the first fruits of industrious 
freedom began to spring. While the 
vassals of the military proprietors 
Avere sunk in slavery, or lost in the 
sloth Avhich folloAVs so degraded a 
state, industry was reviving under 
the shadoAvs of the monastic walls, 
and t]\e free vassals of the religious 
establishnienls Avere flourishing in 
the comparative security of their su- 
perslitions protection.” 

To this extent Ave go with him. 
Hnt it is one of tlie advantages of 
reading an author of this rank, that as 
his mind is always active, he coiri- 
])els his r(»aders to reason. Mr Ali- 
son coin*eives tliat great good was 
produced by the iMithusiaam of reli- 
gion, as Avell as by its virtues. “ The 
freedom of Greece, the discipline of 
Macedonia, ])roduced only a transi- 
ent impression on luiinau affairs ; 
but the fanaticism of Mahomet con- 
vulsed the globe. The ardour of 
chivalry led the nobles into action, 
the ambition of iiionarcbs brought 
the feudal retainers into the field ; 
but the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
RAvakened the dormant strength ot 
the AVestern Avorld. AVith the growth 
of religious zeal, therefore, the basis 
of freedom was immensely extend- 
ed ; into its ranks Avas brought, not 
tlie transient ebullition of popular 
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excitement, but the etern valour of 
fanaticism ; and that lantin^ Bupport, 
which neither the ardour of the cit}^ 
nqr’the tndependence of the desert, 
could afford, was at length drawn 
from the fervour of the cottage.” 

We doubt the theory. ^ Alter ha- 
ving said that no man hitherto has 
been able to trivea sufficient opinion 
on the uses of the C’rusades, we are 
not about to (loginatize on the subject. 
But our impression lias uniformly 
been, that the Crusades were a tre- 
mendous scourge toiMirope, in their 
direct action, and not less in their 
iinincdiate coiiseij nonces. In the 
lirst instance, th(‘y iiuolved tlie ex- 
penditure of hundreds of tl.ousaiids 
of lives, of th(‘ most accomplished 
ami leading orders of Imu o^ic ; not 
merely of the rude tVmliil barons, 
but of princi'-s, many of them men 
much supin ior to the rudeness of the 
age ; of holding ciiiztMis, inid of mul- 
titudes of tJm vigorous yeomanry 
who tli<‘i), as \v(‘ll as now, were the 
strength of th(‘ land. To this hid<'- 
ous wjiste of life was added ilie waste 
of mill ions of money, bi fact more 
life and treasure was fmng jrw ay in 
the sands of ralestiue Ilian would 
liavo turn<‘d tin* wildcriies ^es of llii- 
rope into a garden, and this most ex- 
liaiisting drain C(*nlimied for nearly 
three centuries. Ibita still imire peii- 
lous result was the sudden pov.^u* 
which tliey gave to the I’cpedom, 
and the general assumiitioii or pnjial 
tyranny, and extreme de])th of ndi- 
gioiis corruption, which checked and 
clouded tlie advance of Kurojje in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
From the Conncilof Ohum ntin 1 . 0 , 
10!)o, to the fatal sevcmtli Crusade 
under Louis IX. iu l-7o, Home* was 
paramount, and horwho]<' power was 
exerted to bind the heart and under- 
standing of man iu rderind chains. 
The loss of torrents of blood and 
gold, which might as eilectually have 
been discharged into the ocean, must 
rerpiire some' extraordinary and ob- 
vious value jn^ its compensation ; 
but we cannot oiscover the use of 
the slaughter in the military turbu- 
lence which roused its victims from 
their cottages only to be slain, nor 
the good of the enthusiasm in tlio^f 
long of darkness and terror 

* See Cdbbon; 
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inflicted upon Europe by religious 
fervours felt only in the utter d^ra- 
dation of the human mind. Tlmt 
Providence can wring good out of 
evil ; that it will not suffer the rash- 
ness of man totally to effect his own 
ruin; that the bloodiest wars are not 
altogether without their use, or that 
the most domineering shape of super- 
stition is tiot permitted to be an 11 * 1 - 
mixed evil; that the earthquake shakes 
down the sullen incumbrances of the 
evil, and the inundation may recruit 
the exhausted fertility of the land, — 
all are matters of experience ; higli 
interpositions of the Divine Benevo- 
lenee. But they arc interpoaiilons ; 
the work of restorative wisdom e» 
toiting good out of the crime, and 
4‘veu out of the punishment. I'ln* 
(Jrusadcs incidentally promoted na\ i- 
gatit)!!, intcrcouriai with the East, the 
I’retHlom of the !)nroiiial vassals, and 
lh(^ opulence of \'enice and Gcm>a. 
But the histtiriaii^ pronounces tlu^m 
tin' “ sour4*(‘s of tin* most fatal cor- 
ruption, tlieir origin a savage? bma- 
ti<*isn{, and llieir »‘ffi*cts analogous to 
lln» causc.”^ And pro])ahly tlu^ phi- 
losj)pher will sanction his opinion. 

But wtMiiust now l(‘av(' dis<*ussi(ui 
with so competent an authority, and 
give sonn* fragimutts of those* straiiL'^c. 
and b’urful recollections wliichmaln* 
l*V<*nch deuM>cra<*y still a womler 
and a t4*rror to the world. Aft(‘r a 
long and’ elojjuciit vi( w of the ])ri- 
mary t-anses of tim Bevnlution, in 
whicli ln‘ attributes to an iuc'\itahl(* 
chaiicof j>owerful chaii'je, imn h of 
what we shouhl be inclined to attri-' 
but(! to thc* ///rAV.9 i ir/s of all rank**’, 
aiising from tin* lialutual lieartless- 
ncss of th(i ])eoj>le, doubly sensuali- 
zed by a corrupt, indolent, and su- 
])(*rstilioua worsliip, ho dasJies olV 
with a bold and nunarkably gra])bic 
Laud the. chief scenes the fall of 
the monarchy, lie thus gives tin* 
])ictiiro of a thwarted faction, making 
their appeal to the popular passions 
for^the recovery of their power. Of 
such materials is patriotism inad(‘. 
“The Girondists, chagrined at the 
loss of their places in the administra- 
tion, proceeded to the most ruinous 
excesses. They experienced now that 
cruel necessity to which all who seek 
to rise by the passions of the people, 
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arn sooner or later subjected^ that of 
Hubmftting to tho vices, and allying 
themselves with tlie brutality of the 
mob. They openly associated with, 
and flattered men of the most revolt- 
ing habits and disgusting vulgarit}^ 
and commenced that system of revo- 
lutioiKiry equality which was sosoon 
to banish politeness, humanity, and 
every gentler virtue, from French 
society. 'I'liey resolved to rouse the 
peoples by infiyuimsitory ])etitionH and 
harangues, and hoped to intimidate 
the Court by the sliew of popular 
resistance ; a dangerous expedient, 
and whieli in the end proved as fatal 
to themselves as to the power against 
which it was directed. A general in- 
surreetion, by tlmir direction, was prtr- 
pared in the Fauxboiirgs ; and under 
jn-etcnce of celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the Tennis (.%mrt oath, which 
was approaching, a body of ten thou- 
sand men was organized iu tlie 
quarter of St Antoine. Thus, while the 
Royalists were urging tlie approaeh 
of the European powers, the patriots 
were rdusiug tin* irisurreetiou of the 
])eopIe. Iloth ])roduced their natu- 
ral efleets, the Reign of Terror, find 
the despotism of Napoleon. 

** TJn^ agitators, for the name suits 
treason in every land, now forc*.ed 
their nominal petition, but their real 
mandate, on tlie Legislature. At the 
Jiead of the mob of the vilest eoniers 
of Paris, a city abounding in vileness, 
the agitators brought their petition 
to tlie gates of the Assembly. Its 
language was the insoh^ice of mob 
Kupreinacy. ‘ 'Hie ])eople are ready. 
They are prepared to have recourse 
to any measures to put in foree tlie 
second article of tlie Riglits of Man, 
resistancr to opftrrssion. Let the 
small minority of your body wlio do 
not ])Mrticipate iu their sciitimeiits, 
deliver the earth from their presenre. 
Does the happiness of the people 
depend on the caprice of the Sove- 
reign ? Should that Sovereign have 
any other law than tlic irill of the 
people ? The people are determined, 
and their planstn'n outwei//hs the 
wishes of erowne.d heads. They arc 
the oak of the forest; the royal sap- 
ling must bend beneath its branches. 
We complain of the inactivity of our 
armies; we call on you to inve.stigate 
tlie causes ; if it arises from tlie exe- 
cutive power, that it be instantly 
anniliilated.’ 

VOIi. XXXIII,— NO. ccix. 


“ France had at that time the hap- 
jiiness of possessing a Reformed 
Parliament; a glorious depository 
of the condensed virtues of the na- 
tion ; the pure detector of all abuses, 
the vigilant extinguisher of the 
crimes tliat patriotism pronounces 
to be indigenous in the breast of 
Kings, and tJie faithful, hrin, and in- 
trepid chaiupioii of the Constitu- 
tion. The populace demanded that 
their petition should be received. 
If some of tiie members ventured to 
tliink that it was fooli.sh, indecent, 
and a direct and daring breach of 
the legislative privileges, they were 
threatened with the mob, and the 
heroism of the House was instantly 
silent. The petitioners now made 
another demand ; that they should 
liave tlie honours of a reception. 
The intrepid assembly dared not 
refuse, the d(*bate was stopped, the 
doors were opened, and the rabble 
marched through llie cliambcr. 

A motley assemblage, now swell- 
e<l to 30,000, men, women, and 
children, iu the most sipialid attire, 
immediately passed through the 
iiall, uttering Inrious cries, and dis- 
])laying seditious banners. They 
were lieadt^d liy Santerre, and the 
Marquis de St lluruipies, with a 
drawn sabre in liis hand. Immense 
tablets were liorne aloft, having in- 
scribed on them the [lights of Man ; 
others carried lianners, bearing as 
inscriptions, ‘ Tlie Constitution or 
Death.* ‘ Long live the Sans Cu- 
lottes I’ At tin* end of one ])ike was 
a bleeding Jiearl, with tlie inscrip- 
tion, ‘ The. Jieart of the Aristocracy.* 
Multitudes of men and women, 
striking alternately pikes and olive 
hrauclies above their heads, danced 
round those frightful emblems, sing- 
ing the revolutionary song of (Ja 
Ira. In tlie midst of those furies 
dense columns of insurgents defdcd, 
bearing the iiion* formidable wea- 
pons of fusils, sabres, and daggers, 
raised aloft on poles. The loud ap- 
plause of the galleries, tlie cries of 
the mob, tho deathlike silence of 
the Assembly, wim trembled at the 
siglit of the auxiliaries whom they 
had invoked, formed a scene which 
exceeds all description. TJie passage 
of the procession lasted three hours V* 

After this display of the advan- 
tages of a deliberative mob, the same 
legislators proceeded to display their 
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merits to the King. Mr Alison says, 
“ Never did lie appear more truly 
great than on that trying occasion.” 
Louis XV 1. is no hero "of ours; he 
seems to have been born with a na- 
tural dulness, Avliich neither rank 
could elevate into dignity, nor ne- 
cessity rouse into courage, lie bore 
misfortune as Jie would have borne 
success, botli without any effort of 
liis own. His characteristic was 
apathy; and honest, innocent, and 
injured, as lie undoubtedly was, it 
was tliis apathy alone Avhich at once 
disqualified him for difficulty, and 
saved him from sliame, doomed him 
to fall, but covered his fall witli the 
semblance of kingly fortitude. On 
this day, one of the furious ruffians 
who were so soon to exult at the 
sight of his blood, ordereil him to 
put on the red cap. I'liis insult, 
Avdiicli a wise Monarch would Jiave 
felt to be the oiiieii of his undoing, 
and a brave one would Jiave reseiil- 
(jd as Avorsc than death, the patient, 
and we must add, the pusillanimous, 
Louis sufiered to pass ; he put the 
emblem of massacre on his head, 
and with it came out to be gazed at 
by the rabble. Mr Alison records 
the anecdote mentioned by Bour- 
rieiine, that Napoleon, udio liad wan- 
dered from his ('alTc towards the 
Tuileries, could not repress Ids 
surprise, and his contempt, when lie 
saw majesty thus degraded. “ Tlie 
wretches I” said the young arlil- 
lery-man ; “ iJiey should have cut 
down the first live hundred with 
grape-shot, and the rest would soon 
ily.” We have heard it said, that 
he added, with the ((iiick insight in- 
to consequences which belonged to 
his nature, “ As for that fellow 
with the red cap, it is all over with 
// 2 /M.” This is the truth. It may be 
a painful view of an unfortunate 
King, who would liavc made a very 
respectable member of private so- 
ciety. But history has other duties, 
even to kings, than those of pane- 
gyric ; and the moral of their deaths 
IS useless, where we are mistaken in 
the principles of their lives. 

From this time, tlie Jacobins, find- 
ing that they could push their vic- 
tim off the throne, and had already 
fully degraded him, determined that 
he should sit as King no longer. 
They compelled the. National As- 
sembly to declare that the country 


was in dangciV* a proclamation gi- 
\iijg fall sweep to popular license, 
for, with the patriot of tlie streets, 
his country’s danger” supersedes 
every thing, and entitles him to rob, 
revolt, and assassinate, with an ap- 
proving conscience. 

The theatrical arts, wliich tlic 
Frcncli love, even iu murder, were 
now practised with perpetual acti- 
vity. Minute uuns were fired lo 
prevent llicm from forgetting that 
their country was “ in danger,” or 
probably on its bier ; and the rabble 
were kept in a constant state of 
fierce folly, by parades of half- 
naked heroes, the fabrication of 
pikes, the distribution of sabres, 
desperate falsehoods in the shape of 
government news from the armies, 
hideous reports of conspiracies iu 
the jails against national liberty, and 
speerhes "in tlie Palais Jloyal, full 
of every abomination that could be 
engendered in liearts hot with enmi- 
ty against God or man. It is grati- 
fying to all feelings of justice to see 
with what summary vengeance the 
macliinations of the cathiot lead- 
er{«^ the (Brondists, Averc visited on 
themselves. These men were the 
Liberals of France, chiefly men of 
education, of competence, of a cer- 
tain rank in society, professing re- 
spect for the principles of the mo- 
iiarcKy, tempered only by an honest 
desire to see it cleared of those spots 
wliich impeded its shining in full 
benericence on the p(*ople. Perish 
the names of the Jiy])Ocritcs ; down 
in tlie dust and blood of their dis- 
honoured graves he the memory of 
the specious villains, wlio, with ho- 
nour on their lips, had treason in 
their hearts; who, despising the po- 
pulace as the dust under their feet, 
lavished perpetual panegyric on 
their ignorance, cruelty, and vice; 
who, tliinking only of their own 
guilty cravings for power, Avere ut- 
terly regardless of the price, the 
host of evils which they let loose on 
their country to pioneer their way ; 
but still Avent on stimulating folly 
into rage, infiaming the passions of 
the rabble by satanic falsehoods to 
Satanic Avickediiess ; and contem- 
plated Avith a cool eye the lonj? vista 
of burning and slaughter, the hideous 
array of Voluntary and groundless 
atrocities that Avere to line the way 
for their procession to so trivial and 
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temporary a power as tlio clerkships 
and secretaryships of the Ministry of 
France. They all had that moment of 
hitler power, and in the next moment 
were llung under the feet of the popu- 
lace, and trampled out of the world. 

It is now the custom to charge the 
crimes which (ja])erially blackened 
the liistory of tlie llevolutiou iu 
1793, on the Allied proclamations. 
15 lit Jacobinism must answer fur its 
own sins. The language of the Duke 
of Brunswick’s manitesto was the 
language which every man of honour 
in Ihirope would have used at the 
time, and which is as much the lan- 
guag(i of honour at this hour. Let 
us look into this calumniated docu- 
ment. It declared that “ those wlio 
had usurped tlie reiiw, of govern- 
ment in France, had trampled the so- 
cial order, and overti:riiod the legi- 
limate government; had committed 
outrages on ilie King and Queen ; 
and had, in an arbitrary inanmu', 
invaded the rights of the (German 
ih’iuces in Alsace and Lorraine, and 
declared war unnecessarily against 
fhe King of Hungary and Bohemia.” 

11 very syllable of this was unden ifi- 
bJy true. It declared, thaf/‘ in con- 
sequence, the Allied Sovereigns bad 
udven up armi to stop ibe anarchy 
that pr<» vailed in France, to clieck 
the dangers which threatened the 
throne and i\n) altar, to give liberty 
to the King, and restore liim to the 
legitimate autliority of winch he liad 
l)een deprived, but Avithout «/u/ ?//- 
tnitioii u'hatcvcT of indUndual ag^ 
;r'atidizt>mfiit : that the National 
Ijriiards would be held responsible 
for the maintenance of order until 
the arrival of the Allied forces, and 
that those avIio dared to resist, must 
expect all the rigour of military exe- 
cution.” And what other language 
could bo used, when the purj)ose 
was to suppress a furious succession 
of rahhht outrages; to restrain a po- 
jmhice already ’guilty of the most 
dr(»adful violences, and in a state of 
direct rchcllion against all that bore 
the name of Government in their 
country. What must have been the 
language of their own UMonarcli at 
the head of an army, but death to 
those who persisted in rebellion? 
Or what is the universAl language of 
authority to rebels in arms ? "The 
Allies were the troops of the Go- 
vernment, in all true meanings of 


the word ; and acting not against the 
defenders of an enemy’s "territory, 
but against the outlaws of a terri- 
tory against which they disclaimed 
ail views of concpiest, and which 
they came to protect and restore. 

“ Finally, it warned the National 
Assembly, the Municipality and 
city of that if they did not 

fortliAvith liberate the King, and re- 
turn to tiieir allegiance, they should 
be bold personally responsible, and 
answer with their heads for their 
disobedience ; and that if tlic Palace 
were forced, or the slightest insult 
ollcred to the Iloyal Family, an ex- 
emplary and memorable punishment 
should be inllicted, by the total de- 
struction of the city of Baris.” The 
last sentence of this proclamation is 
the only one to Avhicli we should 
object ; because no man should use 
that as a menace, which he is not de- 
termined to execute as a fact; and 
the intention of tins Allies could 
not have been t(/ eiVect a destruction 
Avhich must involve so heavy a na- 
tional calamity, and the fortunes of 
so many innocent and loyal people. 
But Avhat AvouUI he the language of 
anotlicer commanding a sieg(^ to the 
Governor of a fortress who was 
about to liang up his prisoners? 
And what strength of menace would 
not be justified by the knowledge 
that an Allied King, Avitii his family, 
and Ills chief nobility, Avero in the 
hands of a horde of savages, cla- 
mouring hour by hour fur their 
blood y Or Avbat would deservedly 
be thought of the sincerity or the 
feelings of those who came expressly 
to rescue the King of France from 
his cruel captivitj^ if they made it a 
matter. of simple remonstrance, or 
delicate suggestion ; diplomatized 
on ri'volt, and insinuated the error 
of r<‘gicidc V 

Of the truth and justice of this 
document there can be no rpiestion. 
Its policy is another view ; so far as 
policy consists in attaining an object 
by all means. In this hiirnWmiing 
sense of the word, it might have 
been more politic to compliment the 
Assembly on their lirnmess, fhe Ja- 
cobins on their virtue, and the popu- 
lace on their temper. The Allied 
army might have di’clared itself the 
rectifim* of abuses, the restorer of 
rights, and the general dispenser of 
privileges to every rank of society ; 
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and when it had once planted its 
foot on the neck of Franco, spoiled 
and slaughtered according to its ori- 
ginal programme. For this was the 
policy of I'Vance on the lirst oppor- 
tunity, this was the policy of iShipo- 
leon, and this will he the policy of 
all wd)o think that deception is the 
great art of success, and negotiate in 
the baseness of tlie liuman heart. 

In the spirit of pro])hecy nftcr the 
event, this proclamation has been 
asfiigned as the cause of that military 
outbreak which so suddenly sw(*pt 
away all invasion. But the fact is 
against the theory. The lirst im- 
pression was fear ; the populace, the 
.lacobins, and the Assembly, were 
e([ually terrified ; they found that they 
had advanced to the edg(^ of ruin, 
and were all busy iu looking about 
for the way to recede^ If the Duke 
of Brunswi<*k had been animated by 
the manly feelings of his ]»roclama- 
lion, he would have? inarched to the 
capital without firing a shot, or his 
only volley would have been over 
the grave of democracy. But Ids 
sword was feeble, where his pen was 
the pen of truth and honour,* the 
policy winch he justly disclaimed iu 
Ids language was soon siifl’ered to 
guide his councils; he b(‘ganto traffic 
with his great cause, to linger for 
the ellect of his menaces until they 
became impotent, and shrink from 
liiirting the feelings of the rabble 
until they were turned into con- 
tempt. Thus diplomatizing wluui 
he should have inarched, and with 
his e3"es lixed on tlie Prussian Cabi- 
net, wlien every stop sliould Jiavc 
been pressing to the Tuileries, lie 
intrigued Idmself across the bor- 
der, remained there only Jong 
enough to Kh«‘,w tliat he was utterly 
incapable of command; a diplo- 
matist to the last, negotiated for the 
escape of Ids army ; and with a force 
which still might have walked over 
all the levies of republicanism, hid 
Ills politic head iu Wussia, and left 
the unhappy monarch to the grave. 

The Liberals triumphed, but they 
were to taste of speedy vengeance. 
Their desires were I /niited to the 
supremacy of the French House of 
Commons. To accomplish this, the 
King must be first a slave or a corpse. 
But patriotism has objects too illus- 
trious to waste its eyes on the cala- 
mities of individuals. Tiie Giron- 
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dists avowed their intention of esta- 
blishing the popular branch of the 
legislature in full dominion. Their 
personal object, almost equally 
avowed, was to climb by that legisla- 
ture into place; but a new antago- 
idst now started up between them 
and ambition. Federalism, the fu- 
rious championship of the Sections, 
tho patriotism of the hovels of Paris, 
sprung forward with the pike and 
the red cap. The once obscure 
names of Danton, Robespierre, and 
Marat, the triple- headed monster 
that kept tho gates of the Democratic 
Hell, were instantly names of power. 
The Vergidauds and (hddots, the 
men of polished periods and well- 
bred treason, the Judases who be- 
trayed with a kiss, were flung aside 
to groan over their own treachery, 
ami perish abhorred of mankind ; 
and the work was given into hands 
that sc.orned clisguist* when the busi- 
ness was blood, followial their career 
through all its gnidatioiis of torture, 
scolfitig and blasphemy, and finally 
achievml an act of ostentatious and 
triumphant crime,, for which the 
double devastation of the country, 
and the gore of its millions, scattered 
over every soil of jMirope, may not 
have yet atoned. 

At length at midnight, on the 
fllh of August, a cannon was fired, 
the t.ocsin sounded, and the generale 
heat in evei y quarter of Paris. The 
survivors of the bloody catastrophe 
wJiich was about to commence have 
pouvtrayed in the strongest colours 
the horrors of tliat dreadful night, 
when tlie oldest monarchy in Europe 
began to fall. The incessant clang 
of the tocsin, the rolling of the 
drums, the rattling of artillery and 
ammunition waggons along the 
streets, the cries of the insurgents, 
the murcli of columns, rang iu their 
ears long after, and haunted their 
minds even in the midst of festivity 
and rejoicing- The club of the Ja- 
cobins, that of the Cordeliers, and 
the Section of Qiiinze Vingt, in the 
Fauxbourg St Antoine, were the 
three centres of the insurrection. 
The most formidable forces were 
assemhhid at the club of the Cor- 
deliers. The Marseillois wore there, 
and tlie vigour of Danton gave 
energy to all their proceedings. ‘ It 
is time,’ said he, ‘ to appeal to the 
laws and legislators— the Jaws have 
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made no provision for such oifences 
— the legislators are the accomplices 
of the criminals. Already have they 
acfjuittcd La Fayette! To absolve 
that traitor, is to deliver us to him, 
to the enemies of France, to tlm san- 
guinary veiigeanre of the Allied 
Kings. This very night the perfi- 
dious Louis has chosen to deliver 
to carnag(i and ronllagration the c‘a- 
pital, which he is prepar(*<l to (juit 
in the moniont of its ruin. 'J\) arms! 
to arms ! no other c]ian(!e of escape 
is left to us.’ The insurgents, and 
especially the IMnrseillois, impationl- 
ly called for the signal to march, and 
the cannon of all the Sections began 
to roll towards tin? centre of the 
city.” — Vol. I. p. 4. 

Against this furious force the iii- 
fatuate<l (Jourt had made but slight 
and hurried j)reparation. I'he fatal 
policy of soothing <lowu rebellion 
had l)eguiled the weak King to send 
away the greater portion of the Swiss, 
the only troops who were not rotten 
to llie core with r<*pul)lican gold and 
brand3^ These were tiiiies when 
villainy was hrought to tin*, surface 
by ev(uy roll of ilie pojiular wave. 
'J'lm liousehold troops, sworn ttudold 
to live and die for their Sover(*igii, 
were marked hy pr<‘-einincnt treach- 
ery. ‘‘ Tlie forc.es on the royal siile,” 
we are told, “ were numoroti'i, but 
little reliance could be placed on a 
great proportion of them. And the 
gendarmerie a clieval, a most im- 
portant force in civil confiicts, soon 
gave a fatal example of disafl’ectioii, 
by deserting in a body to the enemy, 
'riiis important corps was chielly 
composed of the former J'Vencli 
guards, wlio Jjad thus the infamy 
twice, in lluj same convulsions, of 
betraying at once their Sovereign 
ainl their oaths.” 

But what did the purified legisla- 
ture do on this occasion ? They vin- 
dicated the majesty of representa- 
tion by the moat immediate subser- 
viency to the will of the rabble. 
They had not yet anived at the de- 
termination to overturn the throne; 
but they received the law on that 
subject from the host of miscreants 
in the streets, and they prepared for 
the overthrow accordingly. During 
the tumult, they had assembled, as if 
for the purpose of giving an eternal 
lesson of the utter incompetence of 
a house which has built its strengtii 


upon the rabble, and mistaken tho 
mob for the nation. The murderers 
in the streets had only to declare 
tlieir will. The National Assembly 
sat tln»re, with their liberal presi- 
dent Vergniaud, only to register it. 
TrcMubling for tlicir lives, and not 
daring to make the slightest attempt 
to juotcct even tlicmselves, much 
less to retrieve the disorders of the 
time, they satTrorn hour to hour, tJio 
j)upp(‘ts of representation. 

In lliis (‘mtngoiicy, wJiere all was 
cowardice that was not frenzy, and 
the boasted dignity of tin* French 
Parliament had evaporated into the 
alternate* fright and fawning of a 
beaten lioniiil, one character alone 
threw a ray of honour across the 
whole terrible history-piece of base- 
ness and crime, the (jneiui. Tins 
high-iiiinded woman, worthy of the 
Imperial blood', strove successively 
to recall the fid(*lity of the h’rencJi 
troops, ami cn*ate the sense of cou- 
rage ill her fi^ehlc husl»an(l. In th(*ir 
ri»\iew of the National (iiiardinthe 
gard<‘ns of th(5 l’alace,she harangued, 
she acljur(*d them by every principle 
of sohiiersliip, to remain linn to their 
duty on that <* ventful (laj". 

The King returned ])ale and de- 
press(*d. The (iu(*on disphiyed the 
ancient spirit of her race. h^very 
thing which you hold most dear,” 
said she, to llui grenadiers of the 
Guard, “ your homes, your wiv(‘s, 
your children, depend on our exist- 
ence — to-da}*^ onr cause is that of the. 
])eoplo.” The Queen had pressed 
the King to put on a shirt of mail, 
probably with the int(‘ntion of placing 
him at the liead of the troojjs. Ihs 
refused, and answered Jier with a 
speech wortJj)’^ of a hero of the stage. 
“ No, in the day of battle the King 
should be clothed like the meanest 
of his followers.” The speech was 
all — as is the custom of the country. 
He sought IK) day of bjittlc, but lied 
from the hazard, and lived to waste 
upon tlie scaffold the blood which 
he might liave proudly shed for the 
throne. 

The tumults thickened, and ILe- 
derer, hurrying back to the unhap- 
py and silent council, poorly and 
traitorously advised an esca])e to 
the safeguard of tin? Assembly. The 
Queen nobly sj)iirned at the idea ot 
stooping to the protection of slaves 
and traitors. 1 would rather,” ex- 
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claimed she, be nailed to the walls 
of the Palace than leave it.” She 
now made a last, bitter ajipcal to 
the King ; putting a piblol into his 
hand, she said, “ Como, sir, this 
is the moment to shew yourself.” 
The King sat still and did nothing. 
At length, on llwdorer’s suggestion, 
that if th(‘y remained there, it must 
he to he massacred, , he moved — 
“ Gentlemen,” said lie, “ there is 
nothing to be done here.” 

The Assembly, headed by this man 
of words, Vergniaud, received the un- 
done Monarch with a hightlown pro- 
mise, to “ die in his defence.” Hut 
while he sat under their ominous 
protection, the attack on the Tuil- 
cries hadbegun. Imagination perliaps 
has never conceived more anxious 
moments than those of the Royal l*a- 
mily, while the roar of the cannon 
‘and musketry told them that their 
palace Avas ransacked, their friends 
perishing, and their tlirone extin- 
guished. If tlien* could be an in- 
crease to this misery, ii must have, 
been in the knowledge that the fatal 
issue of the strugirhi was chiefly 
owing to the flight of the King. Tlie 
Swiss, and the gentlemen of the Pa- 
lace, had fought gallantly and suc- 
cessfully in the hegmning of the 
struggle. But on Us being told that 
the King had left the Palace, the 
outcry rose, “ For what are we light- 
ing V Tin; King has deserted us !” 
Some, in indignation, threw down 
their arms; others in a belief lliat 
orders liad arrived to desist. The 
troops, without orders, and disgusted 
by the retreat of the nobles and gen- 
tlemen, who had liitherto continued 
firing from the Palace windows, now 
retreated within the gates. They were 
instantly ruined. 

“ It was no longer a battle, but a 
massacre. The enraged multitude 
broke into the Palace, and put to 
death every one found in it. The 
fugitives, pursued into the gardens 
of the Tuileries by the pikemen of 
the Fauxbourgs, were unmercifully 
put to death, under the trees, amid 
the fountains, and at the foot of the 
statues. 

" While these terrible scenes were 
going forward, the Assembly was in 
the most violent agitation. At the 
first discharge of musketry, the King 
declared that he had forbid the troops 
to fire, and signed an order to the 
Swiu Guard^to stop the combat; 


but the officer who bore it was mas- 
sacred on the road. As the firing 
grew louder, the consternation in- 
creased, and n)any deputies rose to 
escape; but others exclaimed, ‘ No, 
this is our post.’ The people in the 
galleries drowned the speakers by 
their cries, and soon the loud shouts, 

‘ Victoire, victoire, les Suisses sont 
vaincus,’ announced that the fate of 
the monarchy was decided,” 

One of the sophisms of the Re- 
publican day, and one of the so- 
phisms of our own time, is, that tin? 
“march of Revolution” is irresis- 
tible. That soirjcthiiig little sliort of 
a work of destiny is set in act when- 
ever a popular impulse is given, and 
that in such cases courage has no- 
thing to do but to make its escape, 
and wisdom no tiling to do but to 
make common cause with folly. 
This Avas the Ca Ira of f);l. We 
have the same biirdcm of tin? song at 
tliis hour. JAeiy iiartisan of the 
wildest measures, of tlie Avihlestmi.^j- 
chief, supports them on the ground 
tliat the cause of mischief is the 
course of fate. Hut one of the va- 
lues of Mr Alison’s important w^ork 
is the distinctness Avith Avhicli he 
marks the epochs at Avhich the min 
iniglit liavo been totally arrested, 
and the rights of the nation avenged, 
by the slightest exertion of Intel ii- 
genee and fortitude. 

“ The KMh of August AA'as tlic la^ t 
occasion in vvhicli the means of sa- 
ving France Avere phace.d in the hands 
of the King; and there can he little 
doubt, that had he possessed a firmer 
character, lie might Jiave accomplish- 
ed the task. The great bulk of the na- 
tion AV3S disgusted Avith the excesses 
of the Jacobins, and the outrage of 
the 20th of June (the day of the red 
cap) had excited a universal feed- 
ing of horror. If ho had acted aauiIi 
vigour on tliat trying oecasion, re- 
plied force by force, and seized tin' 
first moments of victory to proclaim 
as enemies the Jacobins and Gi- 
rondists Avho had a hundred times 
violated the constitution ; if he had 
dissolved the Assembly, closed the 
clubs, and arrested the leaders of 
the revolt, that day Avould have re- 
establislufd the royal authority.” 

Of this fact there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any man capable of 
understanding the lessons of history. 
The King of France had not merely 
this opportunity, but a dozen oppor- 
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tunities, in any one of wliieli a man 
of commou sense and common vigour 
would have blown the Revolution 
into the air. 

TJie proof of this was given in the 
complete overthrow of this very mul- 
titude a few years after by Bona- 
parte; at a time when they were 
lluslied witli victory, in the habit of 
disposing of the commonwealth, and 
organized into almost regtilar bat- 
talions. The Directory commiUe<i 
their cause to a daring little man, 
wlio disdained to tamper with street 
rebellion, opejjed a few guns on 
them, and allaying their legislatixe 
])ropensili(*s with grape-sliot, drove 
them within cellars and stalls, iie\ er 
to appear again until they came 
shouting in his train, and licking the 
dust at Ids footstool. Sucli would 
Iiave been the true way to treat the 
Jacobinism of !):k Such will be tlie 
triKi way to tnjat it at our interval 
of forty years, and such will be the 
true? way as long as rabble rapine 
dares to perj)lex tlie order of the 
Stale. Political Pnioiis, Birming- 
ham mob parliaments, llepealers, 
debating voliinle(*rs, the whole Jac- 
querie and jargon of pluud<'r and re- 
gicide, the 'paraders of Iricoloured 
dags, the annual parliament and 
universal sulfrage faction, jnust be 
dealt with, not by sulVerance, but by 
law, seized on their lirst motion, put 
into the bauds of justice, and con- 
signed, under tlui verdict of twelve 
lioiiest men, to that exile from which 
they shall never return. Authority 
has been too supine among us. We 
have seen the King liunted with 
hissings and groans through the 
streets, until it became almost a 
merit with the first half-mad, half- 
drunken ruffian that could reach Ids 
person, to attempt Ids murder. We 
have seen, with scarcely less indig- 
nation, Wellington, the military liglit 
of the land, tlie first fixing name of 
iMirope, put ill danger of his life, in 
the most public streets of London, 
on the anniversary of Ids own un- 
rivalled victory. Where were our 
Magistrates Avhen those things were 
done? And what were our Privy 
Councils and great official protec- 
tors of the state doing when the ruf- 
fians who perpetrated tliese gross 
and dangerous outrages on majesty 
were rambling loose" about the me- 
tropolis, and boasting of what they 
had done V And where is the autho- 
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rity that still suffers designs to be 
avowed to which that boasting was 
innocent? If our public men have 
still to learn tlicj ruin that follows 
submission to the imillitiide, l{*tthcm 
read the facts of the history before 
us, if they would draw the conclu- 
sions of national safety and per- 
sonal honour, let them listen to the 
reasonings ,of its intelligent and 
manly writer. 

Tlie Parisian parliament, made by 
the inol>, flattering the mob, and, of 
courst*, the mere tool of tlie mob, 
was the mere echo of the street out- 
cry on this oiH'asion. V'ergiiiaud and 
the House had sworn, like the sena- 
tors of one of their own inelodrameH, 
to “ perish lor their King.” Their 
c*onduct from that hour was a udx- 
tiue of aflectation and beggary, the 
])Oinp of pofitic.'d coxcombry, ami 
the nakedness of the most corrupt 
and crouching pusillanimity, AVhile 
those theatric phrases were! still on 
tlieir Jij)s, tlieir inast(*rs in the street 
commaiuled llie.m to procecul with- 
out delay to tlu! final overihrotv of 
the Monarchy. The Municipality, the 
self-eh»cted sovereigns of Paris and 
of Franci*, ordered the National As- 
sembly to registcu* an act nullifying 
the lliroTie, The mandate was ac- 
cepted. “ Yielding to necessity,” 
as Mr Alison tells, “ but a necessity 
wliicli they had made for themselves, 
and wliicli could liave been a yoke 
only on tlie profligate and the vile,” 
the Assembly, on the motion of 
Verguiiiud! passed a decree, sus- 
pending the King, and dismissing 
the Ministers. They had now filled 
up the measure of their faithless- 
ness ; tliey rvere next to exhibit tlie 
depths of tlieir pusillanimity. The 
M iiiiicipality unhesitatingly demand- 
ed that the National Assembly, ha- 
ving done all the miscliief of rvliich it 
was capable, should now gi\c place 
to a more rapid minister of evil, and 
declare itself extinct ! The National 
Assembly bowed its head, received 
the order with the due veneration, 
put the bow-string round its neck, 
and passed a decree for tlie imme- 
diatecallingofa National Conventioi). 

The following obserxations arc oi 
incomparable importance in our 
troubled time. “ It is the niiddling 
ranks who organize tin*, lirst resis- 
tance to (jioveriimeiit, because it is 
their influence only which can with- 
stand the slmckot estalifishedpower. 
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They accordingly are at the head of 
the first revolutionary movement. 
But the passions which liave been 
awakened, the liopes that Imve been 
excited, the disorder which has becni 
produced in their struggle, lay the 
foundation of a now and inor^ ter- 
rible convulsion against the rule 
which they have established. Every 
species of' authority appears odious 
to men wlio liave tasted of the li- 
cense and excitation of a revolution. 
TJie new governineiit speedily be- 
comes as unpopular as the one 
wliicli has been overthrown; the am- 
bition of the lower orders aims at 
establishing themselves in ilie situa- 
tion ill wliich a successful efibrt has 
placed the middling. Amove terrible 
struggle awaits them than that which 
they have just concluded with ar- 
bitrary power, — a struggle, with su- 
perior inimh(‘rs, stronger passions, 
more uiibridle<l ambition; with those 
whom moneyed feariias dojirived of 
miiployment, revolutionary innova- 
tion filled with hope, inexorable 
necessity inipidled to exertion. TIio 
natural result is the flinging of the 
middle classes into the graves of the 
Jiigher ; the perpetual contest of vil- 
lainy with ^illuiny; the general 
bankru])tcy of honour, integrity, and 
public eonfidenee ; the extinction of 
religion in fanaticism or atheism ; and 
the fall of freedom under the gene- 
ral dissolution of society, the cuu- 
(juc.st of an invader, or the despotic, 
power of usurpation.” 

In marking the progress of 
crime, the first and chief source of 
all the guilt and errors of the Revo- 
lution is stated, and truly stated, to 
be that first and favourite object of 
popular rapine, the Church. 

“ Tlie capital error of tlie people 
consisted in the confiscation of the 
property of the ( ‘hurch. This first 
flagrant act of injustice pro<luccd 
consequences the most disastrous 
upon both the progress of the Re- 
volution and the direction of the 
public iniiid. By arraying the cause 
of freedom against that of religion. 
It separated the two mighty powers 
which move niankiud, and whose 
combined strength, in former ages, 
liad established the fabric of civil 
liberty on the basis of private vir- 
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tues. By exciting the fury of public 
resentment against the Church, it 
created a fatal schism between pub- 
lic activity and privaUi virtue, sapped 
the foundations of domestic happi- 
ness, by introducing infidelity and 
doubt into private life, and over- 
whelmed the land with n ilood of 
licentiousness, by removing the 
counterpoise created by religion to 
the force of the passions. Ages 
must elapse, and possibly a new Re- 
volution be undergone, before the 
license given to the passions enu be 
checked, or the general dissolution 
<if manners he ])vevenU*d.^ Thesis 
con8e(|uences\vere as unnecessary as 
they ar(‘ deplorable. 'J'luue was no 
necessity for the spoliation, because, 
if the exigencies of the Kxehetjuer 
recpiired an imnuMliate siijiply, it 
should have lieen raistul by a ge- 
neral coiitrihulion of all <*lasses of 
the State, not. mndi^, tjuud hij thv /'A- 
struclion ({f ono, 'J'lien*, was no mo- 
deration ill the mode in which it 
was elVccted ; bec^ause, even sup- 
posing the iiieasiire unavoidable, it 
should have been carri(ul into elVect 
without injuring the rights of the 
present iiicuiiibents. It ill became 
a people insurgent against tl'.e op- 
pression of tiieir govern mmit, to 
commence their r«*igri by an act of 
tn 'ia>ilicot$ffr€ate.r ilian any of vvhicli 
they complained.” 

'riie great moral of the Revolu- 
tion is the tendency of jiiiblic (‘rime 
to deepen perpetually. C^intraiy to 
the physi(;al law, the gra\ itation ])er- 
petually iiicroasi s as we approach 
tlie centre ; every plung(^ is of nioia* 
sullen darkness, and more iiiextii- 
cable return. 

“ From the comnieiieemeiit of the 
contest, each successive class that 
had gained the asceiidoiicy iu France, 
had been more violent and more ty- 
rannical than that which preceded 
it. The convocation of the States- 
( General, and the oath iu the Tennis 
Court, w€u*e the struggles of the na- 
tion against the privileged classes ; 
the 14th of July, and the capture of 
the Bastile, the insurrection of the 
middling class against the Govern- 
ment; the lOth of August, the re- 
volt of the populace against the mid- 
dling class and the constitutional 
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throne. The leaders of the National 
Assembly were, in great part, actu- 
ated by the purest motives, and their 
measures chiefly blameahle for the 
precipitance whicli sprang from in- 
experienced philanthropy (In this 
we think otlicrwise. The National 
Assemby were a set of iitheists and 
profligates, wliosc measures would 
iiave been beyoml the pale of for- 
giveness, but fur the crimson atro- 
cities of their successors ; and whose 
memory deserves no farther men- 
tion than such as belongs to a mis- 
cellany of coxcombs and scoundrels;) 
“ the measures of the (‘onvention, 
tinged by the ferocity of ])opular 
ambition, and the iiuuvasing turbu- 
lence of excited talent; the rule 
of the Jacobins, signalized by the 
energy of unshackled guilt, and 
stained by the cruelty of emanci- 
pated slaves.’* 

Nothing can be more true or of 
higher political im])ort than the fol- 
lowing vigorous reflections : — “ It is 
a total mistake to suppose that the 
great body of mankind are capable 
of judging correctly on ])ublic af- 
fairs. No man, in any rank, ever 
found a tenth part of his ac(|uaint- 
ance fitted for such a task. If the 
opinions of most men on the great 
(piestions which divide so<‘iety arc 
exainiucd, they will be found to rest 
on the most flimsy foundations; early 
prejudices, personal animosity, pri- 
vate interest, constitute the secret 
springs from which tlie opinions 
flow which ultimately regulate their 
conduct. Truth, indeed, is in the end 
triumphant; but it becomes predo- 
minant only on the decay of intc- 
lest, the experience of suffering, or 
the extinction of jiassiun. Tliese con- 
siderations furnish the eternal and 
unanswerable objection to democia- 
tical institutions. Wherever Go- 
vernments arc directly exposed to 
their control, they are governed, du- 
ring periods of tranquillity, by the 
cabals of interest ; during moments 
of turbulence, hy the storms of pas- 
sion. America, at present, exhibits 
an example of the former; France, 
during the reign of terror, an instance 
of the lattcr- 

“ Those who refer to the original 
equality and common rights of man- 
kind, would do well to shew that 
men arc equal in abilities as well as 
ill birth; that society could exist 
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with the multitude really judging 
for themselves on public, aftairs ; that 
the most complicated subject of hu- 
man study, tliat in wliich the greatest 
range of iut'ormation is involved, and 
the coolest judgment riM|uired,*can 
be adequately mastered by those 
who are disciualified hy nature from 
the power of thought, ilimhled Inj 
labour from ncquirtuy knowhdijo.^ and 
exposed hy^situutuni to tlie seduc- 
tions of inttu est ; that the multitude, 
when exercising their rights, are 
not following desj)olic leaders of 
their own erealion ; and that a de- 
mocracy is not, in ArisU>tle’8 words, 
an aristocracy of oratois, sometimes 
interrupted by the despotism of a 
single orator.**' 

All this is uncpiestionablo ; or, let 
the mail wlio doubts it, listen to the 
liarangues that take place daily in 
TiOndon at Common-halls, aggregate 
meetings, and C'rovvn and Anchor 
dinners. “ There divine nonsense 
reigns.” The must vulgar ahsuidi- 
ticH on the most imporiant subjects 
would be the defmilion of the whole 
labour of popular council. Corn 
laws, Imjiosts, ’JVeaties, the princi- 
ples of Government, the composi- 
tions of laws, are the topics handled 
liy the shoemakers and rneu-milli- 
iiers of ('hea])si(le ; the orator, some 
Alderman, wise as his own counter, 
or some attorney’s cleik, delibera- 
tive as his own desk. The problem 
that might bew ilder the brains of a 
scliool of philosophers, has no con- 
ceivable difliculty for the sages of the 
stall ; the most knotty of political 
problems is solved by a shout; the 
state of the nation is settled hy a 
she,w^ of hands ; and Cabinets are 
growing w'l inkled over questions al- 
ready decided in the sensoriuni of 
every apprentice from Whitechapel 
to Westminster. Heaven defend us 
from such legislation ! the legis- 
lation of incorrigible ignorance, 
guided by blind presumption, and 
iiillamed by furious ^lassions. 

But it is still to be remembered 
by those w'ho are above ignorance, 
presumption, and passion, that it w ill 
be llieir lotto be trampled on by the 
whole three, if they either succumb 
to them, pretend to despise them, or 
attempt to compromise wdth them. 
This is one of the. living lessons ol the 
French Revolution. TJiis is oneof the 
true fruits that may be plucked even 
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among the apples of Sodom. This is 
one of the fortunate discoveries of 
the great conflagration; if it have 
scorched many a iiolflc tree of the 
political forest, it has burnt up the 
brifthwood, it has laid open to us 
the nests where the*, vipers engender, 
and if we siifler them to sting our 
generation, the fault is our own. In 
meeting the Revolution, we must 
ndopt the secret of its streiigh. The 
motto of honest and wise incii must 
be “ De Taudace, de I’audace, encore 
de I’audace.’* In the hour of im- 
pending change, and wo may read 
the comiiig of tliat hour without 
looking for our omens to the sky, 
those who sleep on and take their 
rest, arc only preparing themselves 
for the shame that attends the fugi- 
tive, or the useless sorrow of fideli- 
ty too late, and energy awakened in 
vain. 

Ihit those efforts are only for the 
masculine minds that have been 
reared in masculine virtue ; to pay 
homage to whom it is due, and lay 
the foundation of lionouring the 
King in fearing God. It would be a 
fine subject for a man of Mr Ali- 
son’s ability and principle to 
trast the course of the hrench Re- 
volution with that of the reign of 
C'liarles the First, the reckless fury 
of the loose minds of Frai)c<? with 
the grave determination of the Eng- 
lish revolters, the hot thirst of civil 
blood, with the reluctant expendi- 
ture of life even after the successes 
of the field, the burning vice, the 
bitter mockings, the remorseless 
massacres, with the moderated vio- 
lence and the calm victory. He 
would find the true cause of this ex- 
traordinary distinction, in the differ- 
ent lank held by religion in the 
mind of the two nations. Supersti- 
tion and fanaticism are both culpable 
guides. But while fanaticism only 
perverts the nobler powers of the 
heart, superstition dissolves them 
away altogether. Fanaticism destroys 
selfishness, the antagonist of all the 
virtues. Superstition stifles every 
manly pulse and generous feeling 
in selfishness. France drank from 
the alembic of the passions a drauglit 
of fire; England, from a stream 
troubled by many feet, but whoso 
fount was in heights inaccessible to 
the impurities of man. 

The flaunting noblesse of France, 


and her ignorant and indolent priest- 
hood, were totally insufficient for a 
struggle which demanded the energy 
and resol utioii of religious principle. 
They had built on the sand, and tbeir 
house might have decayed by the 
common action of nature ; still less 
could it resist the blackened surges 
that came rolling round it from every 
quarter of the horizon. Botli classes 
were destroyed with a suddenness 
and facility that must excite the won- 
der of all but tJiose who know tin* 
infinite feebleness of woaltli and 
station when stript of personal vir- 
tue. The philosophers, the liberals, 
the reformers, the whole race of 
Utopia, followed them with still more 
contemptible rapidity. They were 
crushed like flies, in the first grasp 
of the populace. It was early seen 
in the Revolution,” says Louvet, 
“ that the men with the poniards 
would sooner or iater carry tlie day 
against the rmui with tlie principles ; 
and that the latter, upon th«^ first 
reverse, must pr(*pare for exile or 
deatli.” The men of princii)les her(‘ 
spoken of, ivere the theoretical rob- 
bers, who wanted only courage to bo 
the practical robbers. The men of the 
poniard were th(‘ir pupils, wlio ])()s- 
sessed the courage, and who, to the 
rejoicing of all ljuniaii justice, i)rac- 
lised the first lessons of the knife 
upon.their inastei’s. 

The three* leaders of Jacobinism, 
Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, are 
sketched with a masterly hand — 
three frowning effigies of gigaiuic 
iniquity. We have nothing yet in 
our revolutionary gallery, that can 
stand beside their strong relief and 
towerii g villainy. The three were 
of diflerent divisions of the trib(». 
Danton was the street ruffian, par 
exrvllanccy strong-built, bold, and 
brawling ; he loved blood, but loved 
it for the, sake of its riot. Robes- 
pierre was the conspirator of the 
drawing-room, affecting dress, aud 
the manners of society ; he loved 
blood Tor llic sake of its poweiv 
Marat was the cut-throat of the niglit 
cellar, ragg(Ml, squalid, and hideous; 
he loved blood for the sake of seeing 
it flow. Each had bis appropriate, 
speech, but tlio burden of them all 
was massacre. “ The 1 0th of Au- 
gust,” exclaimed Danton, “ has divi- 
(ie«l the country into two parties, 
and the ruling force is too incousi- 
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derable to give us any chance of suc- 
cess, My advice is^ that to disconcert 
their measures, and arrest the ene- 
my, we must strike terror into the 
royalists yes, I repeat it, we must 
strike terror.” TJiis terror was, 
tlirowiiig all the rich or respectable 
men in l^iris into prison, and tliere 
murdering them. 

Robespierre’s speecli was:— “ Blood 
has not yet Jlowcd. 'Phe j)eople re- 
main without vengeance. No sacri- 
fic(^ has yet been ollered to the manes 
of those, who di(»d on the lOtli of Au- 
gust. And what liave been the re- 
sults of that immortal day ? A tyrant 
has been suspended. \\'hy has be 
not b(*eri dethroned and puiiishofi'''* 

Marat, too, had bis speech; still 
more explicit. “ There is no saf(*ty,” 
exclainn*d the demoniac, “but in 
stroybig all the enemies of the Revo- 
lution. There will be no security to 
the State, until heads have 

fallen.” 

We must have one example more 
from the history of popular stjpre- 
inacy, in the hands of the most ex- 
fjuisitely polished people of Europe. 
By order <»f the Parisian Municipa- 
lity, or Comniuu (\)uncil, all tln^ 
bankecs, opulent merchants, leading 
barristers, private gentbnnen, ^xc., 
the entire professional class of Paris, 
had been suddenly seized and flung 
into the prismis. This was the ty- 
ranny of perfect freedom, but it was 
not uninixcd with justice, however 
unknown to the tyranny. All this 
class in Paris bad distinguished 
themselves by Republicanism. They 
were all orators, essayists, table- 
ialkerp, and man)'' of them private 
suliomers of the rabble, excesses. 
While they were priming the mine 
against the King and the Nobles, the 
charge blew up, and they Avere asto- 
nished to find that it could scorch 
the engineers. They were astonished 
to find that the proclamation of plun- 
der could be translated against them- 
selves; and that the men Avhoni they 
had sent to dismantle the Tuileries, 
could make no distinction bcUveen 
the gold of a King and of a Banker. 
The prisons groaned with the multi- 
tude which was now poured into 
them. But tlie pressure was not to 
continue long. At two in the morn- 
ing of the "id of September, 1 792, 
the prisoners heard the cannon fire, 
the tocsin sound, and the streets 


echoing with the trampling of armed 
men, singing songs of blasphemy and 
revolution. At three, while it was, 
of course, still totally dark, the, mas- 
sacre at the prison of the Abbaye 
began by torchlight! The victims 
were successively turned out loose 
into the front of the prison and liack 
cd to pieces, while the survivors, 
crowded intliftcaHomonts, tvere look- 
ing at tlie*fate reserved for them- 
selves. But the model sliould be 
given in all its details, for the honour 
of man, woman, and France. After tlie 
massacre bad coiiliniied for a consi- 
derable time, ])opular impartiality 
claimed its rigliis. 

“ The populace in the Court of 
the Abbaye complaiiied that Bie 
foremost only got a stroke at the 
prisoners, and that they were depri- 
ved of the plrusurc of murder'my the 
aristocrats. It was, in corise<|uence, 
agreed, that those in advance should 
only strike with the backs of their 
sabres, and tiiat the Avrotcbeil vic- 
tims should be made to run the 
gauntlet through a long avenue of 
murderers, each of whom shoulil 
have the satisfaction of striking them 
Ixdbre they expired. The icomai 
in tin* adjoining (piarter of the city 
made a formal (bonand to the com- 
mune for liijhls to .SV7; the mttssavrcf: ! 
And a lamp was, in eonseipience, 
placed near the spot where the vic- 
tims issued ; amid the shouts of tlie 
spectators, benches, under the charge 
of sentinels, were next arranged, 

* pow les 7}iessiciirs,^ and ‘ pour les 
dames! to witness the spectacle ! 
And as eacli successive prisoner was 
turned out of the gate, yells of joy 
rose from the multitude; and when 
he fell, they danced like cannibals 
round bis remains ! Billaud Va- 
reimes soon after arrived, wearing 
bis magisterial scarf; mounted ou a 
pile of den f be harangued the people 
in the midst of this infernal scene ! 

‘ Citizens, you have exterminated 
some wretches. You have saved 
your country. The Municipality is 
at a loss how to discharge its delit 
of gratitude to you. I am authorized 
to ofler each of you twenty- four 
francs, which shall be instantly paid. 
(Loud applause.) Resp(*ctable citi- 
zens, continue your good work, and 
acquire nciv tides to the homage of 
your country:'^ In those slaughters, 
above Jive thousand perished 
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in the prisons. The massacre con- 
tinued with daily regularity from the 
2d to the 6th of September, when, 
what were called the State prisoners, 
the “ suspected of being suspicious** 
had fallen, tln^ patriots n^collected 
that there was anotlier prison, the 
Bicetre, where a great number of 
the ordinary felons of Paris, Mr 
Alison says, “ several thousands,” 
were immured. In other times tlie 
mob would have had a fellow-feel- 
ing, and let out their kindred knaves. 
But Ibis was the day of patriotism. 
The truth was, they bad enjoyed 
tliemselves so much in the previous 
slaughter, that they could no more 
abstain from it than a tiger from the 
blood of mail. 'J*lie brute is libelled 
by the comparison, 'llic assassins 
rushed to the Bicetre ; its walls were 
strong; it had once been a fortress. 
Its tenants were of a diflerent kind 
from tlie lie! pi ess nobles and gentle- 
men of tlie city prisons. TJiey strug- 
gled fiercely, the mob were long re- 
pelled, and the minor felons would 
have cai ril'd the day, but for cau- 
11011 which the assailants now brought 
up to batter the walls. The gates were 
finally forced, and all within them 
slaughtered. ISfr Alison does not 
mention, what wc believe to have 
been the case, that the Bii^etrc 
was tlie receptacle of many of the 
unfortunate women who mofest the 
streets of Paris, and of the still more 
pitiable lunatics and idiots who so 
remarkably abound in Franc c . 'Fbose 
wretched beings were all involved in 
the promiscuous massacre. Mr Ali- 
son, justly reprobating the authors 
of lliose dreadful crimes, seems dis- 
posed to throw tlie stigma less on 
Fran(',e than upon human nature ; 
and quotes the burning of the unfor- 
tunate Albigenscs, and the Athenian 
decree for tlie extirpaticiu of the 
Mytilenians. But the justification 
is scarcely valid, which can find no 
ground but in Heathenism, or in 
France itself. In his conception, 
** cruelty is not the growth of any 
particular country ; it is not found 
in France in a greater degree than it 
would be in any odicr state similarly 
situated. It is the unchaining the 
passions of the multitude, wliich 
in all ages produces this effecr.” 
Against this we must protest, for 
the honour of human nature. Wc 
are perfectly satisfied that a popu^ 
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lace is a wild beast, but that a French 
populace is a much worse thing. 
We look in vain in history for jia- 
rallels to the horrid delight with 
which the hVench populace liave in 
all ag(‘8 revelled in civil blood. The 
massacres of other lands have been 
directed against invaders, etrangr'rs, 
or declared oppressors, lii France, 
the torrent of blood lias been jioured 
from the breasts of men living in 
the common bonds of society, sons 
of the same soil with tlieii* murderers. 
The St Bartliolomew, the Armagnaij 
slaughters, the September inassa<‘reH, 
were all perpetrated by the bauds of 
tlie populace of France ; and wt^ 
liriiily believe that they would have 
been perpetrated by no other popu- 
lace within or without the hounds 
of the civilized woi 1(1. Tin* Parisians 
excuse themselves by saying that 
the September days were the woik 
of a band of hired assassins. Of tlie 
hiring there can be no doubt. But 
by whom were tliey liired V and by 
wliom were they ]>eruiitted to earn 
their horrid hire ^ J'he tide of blood 
continued to flow unchecked for four 
days, in a <dty of 600,000 inliahitaiits, 
and with a National Ouard of "^OjOOu 
men ! 

The Liberals were still tlie ruin of 
the Monarchy. The Jacobins were 
the open enemii's, they might have 
been cjrushed. "J'he Girondists werc^ 
the men of sentiment, vvIk/ talked 
licroics and acted treason. On the 
trial of the King, tliey hoasttal of 
their zeal for his protection, and vo- 
ted him guilty. Forty-six of thes(5 
polished murderers were on the list 
for his death. I-.ouis died, on the 21 st 
of January, witli a dignity tliat large- 
ly retrieved his physical character, 
and a calmness that was the noblest 
answer to his accusers. The Giron- 
dists, the smiling and liarangiiiiig 
hypocrites who had consigned him 
to his grave, witliin six niontlis were 
dragged to the scaftold, amid the roar 
of the multitude. 

Then came the lleigu of Terror to 
decimate the populace, then the 
punishment of the deciniators. TJie 
scene is brief, hut triumphant. “ The 
conspirators, finding themselves 
abandoned, gave themselves up to 
despair. The National Guard riislied 
up the stair, and entered the room 
where Robespierre and the leaders 
of the revolt were assembled. Robes- 
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piei re wns sitting with bis cibotv on 
his kriet*, and ins head resting on ids 
hand. Meda discharged a pistoJ, 
which broke liis jaw, and he fell un- 
der the table, St Just implored 
Lebas to put an end to his life. 

‘ Coward, follow my example/ said 
be, and bh^w out his braitis. Cou- 
thoii was s(‘i/ed under the table, 
feebly attempting to strike with a 
knife, wiiich lie wanted the courage 
to plunge in his heart. Coflinhal 
and the yoiinger Robespierre threw 
tlnunstilves from tlu' wjndows, and 
Avere seized in the inner court of the 
building. Ilenriothad been thrown 
down the stair b}’’ (h)flinhal, but, 
though bruised and mutilated, he 
contrived to crawl into the entrance 
of a sew(M', from which lie was drag- 
ged out by ibe troops of the Con- 
venlion. Robespierre and Coutbon 
being su])])osed to be dead, were 
dragged by the heels to the Qiiai 
Pelleru'r, where it was ])roposed to 
throw them into the river. Hut it 
being dis(‘overed, Avlieii da)” return- 
ed, that they still breathed, they were 
stretched on a board, and carried to 
tin? Assembly. 

At four in tlie morning on ibe tiOlh 
of July, be and bis associates were 
carried to the guillotine. All Paris, 
of course, was awake to enjoy the 
speciach'. [l()bc*s[)ieiTe was a horrid 
sight, from blood atid mutilation. 
'The mob, bis mob, of course shouted 
after him, as they bad done after all 
others. ! [(». shut ids eyes, but could 
not shut Ids ears to the imj)recations 
of the multitude. A woman breaking 
from the crowd exclaimed, ‘ Mur- 
derers of all Illy kindred, your agony 
fills me with Joy; descend to hell, 
covered with tlu? cur-ses of every 
mother in Prance.’ 'Fwenty of Ids 
eomradey were executed before him. 
For some minutes Ids frightful 
figure was held up to the multitude; 
lie was then placed under the axe ; 
#tbe last sounds wldch reached his ear 
were exulting shouts, which were 
])roloiiged for some time after Ids 
death.” 

Thus closed the Reign of Terror, 
or the consummation of the sove- 
reignty of tln^ mob. A list of the 
liv<*s sacriliced to this domination is 
given from Prudhornme. It states 
18, (>();) slain by the Guillotine alone; 
1>00,000 by the sword in La Vendee ; 
and as a total, 1, 02-2, 135], 


We must now lay aside these vo- 
lumes. They have given un remark- 
able gratification. The aftairs of 
France hud been so long before the 
world, had been canvassed in so 
many shapes, and alternately praised 
and censured by so many writers, 
that we might have despaired of see- 
ing them brought forward with any 
claim to novelty or interest. These 
vohimes liave satisfied ua that our 
decision was premature. 1'Jiey nar- 
rate the events with an animation 
perfectly consistent with simplicity; 
a picturesque power Avhich makes 
tlndr slightest details interesting; and 
an honesty, sagacity, and soundness 
of principle, wliich eonvcrls the nar- 
rative of a feverish and guilty lime 
into a solemn and pure" lesson of 
political wisdom. W'e shall not pro- 
nounce that our day eitlnu* wears 
the aspect or must close in the 
storms of French democracy. But 
let what will come, Mr Alison lias 
roared a noble beacon. Faithful and 
forcible, lie sluuvs us the evils of 
weak submission in the government, 
and of arrogant dcunand in the people. 
Manly and well informed, he marks 
step by stej) the progress by which 
the lover of ])()pularily is eorniptod 
into the demagogue, and the dema- 
gogue is envenonieil into the traitor. 
Tolerant and philosophic, be fleve- 
lopes the future product of public 
evil in the seed, and points out to 
coiiqilying ('abinets and unsuspect- 
ing Kings, the liazavd of stooping 
from the level of their duly to the 
level of popular c.aprice. To all, he 
gives the mighty moral of a Revolu- 
tion popular in the highest degree, 
to wJiosc divinity every man of 
France, and nearly of Europe, did 
Jioiiiage, — Kings, nobles, and people 
tlirowing their incense on its altar, 
with an emulous and extravagant 
worsliip ; yet from whose altar shot 
out ilames that seized upon the 
whole circle of the vvorsliipperR. 
That his history is told with ease and 
elegance, is its humblest praise. To 
these, as well as to integrity and 
piety of principle, the author lias 
a hereditary claim. Simiii frondescii 
virga melallo. 

We are anxious to see lln; remain- 
ing volumes of tliis striking perform- 
ance, — the stupendous wars ot Napo- 
leon, and the more stupendous tri- 
umphs of England,— the conflict of 
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light and darkness, the battle of the 
Oruzd and Ahriman of later times.— 
We hope he will go largely into de- 
tail and anecdote, that ho will not 
think it incumbent on him to wash 
off the reprobation that honest men 
have decided to lix on tlic leaders of 
the French armies and eouneila. Let 
him tell the Iriith, and tell it in full; not 
suffering villainy to masquerade it 
through the world, nor t\'a8ting his 
skill inpersuading us, by his eloquent 
apologies, that the scourges of the 
ICarth have been guilty by accident; 
or that providential necessity can be 


thrown into the scale as a counter- 
poise to human crime. We want an 
honest historian. Let Mr Alison 
shew that he disdains to soften the 
stigma of vice, as much as he would 
disdain to practise it, and lie is the 
true writer for England. The Revo- 
lution is dead and gone ; the skeleton 
hangs up before mankind. No art 
can again give it the semblance of 
liuinan nature. Under his hands let 
its anatomy be unhesitatingly deve- 
loped, and let the alihorrence of the 
fathers be converted into the wisdom 
of posterity. 
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Kh)fi of DenmnrJif (he rhml of hiii contemporary Charlnnagnc, as ivr/l m 
ivarUke renown as in extent of conquest ivho^Jhllhifj at last into the hands 
of EUdy Prince of Xorthtmberlandy was by him cost into a dungeon y there 
to bo iteroured by serpents. Said to have been suni^' during the injUctxon 
of that cruel sentence, f 


1 . 

\Vk have fought with our swords, hurrali ! 

Few years had we to form us, 

When we sailed, for Tliora’s sake, to slay 
T])C Gothland snake enormous : 

’Twas from llic same I took the name 
Wliich ever since I've carried; 

For rough in shaggy arms I came. 

And in the monster buried 

My bright broadsword that dhy. 

If. 

We have fought with our swords, liurrali ! 

We were youths when, in Eysar haven, J; 

We feasted the ravening beast of prey, 

The yelloAV-footcd gled and raven : 

The broadsword ground the helms around, 

A goodly banquet spreading, 

The sea ran red like a mighty wound, 

Tlie crow on the land went trading, 

In blood of the slain that day. 

111 . 

Wc have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 

We were barely boys of twenty 
W1ien tve lifted our spears before Dirainum bay 
And gained us praise in plenty : 

Eight barons bold wc left stark and cold 
Our guest the eagle gorging ; 

To a flood of blood the warm sweat roll’d 


* He oveirati England, Scotland, Ireland, the Western and Orkney Isles, the Low 
Countries, Norway, Sweden, Western and Soutlicni Russia, Vandulia, and the coun- 
tries round the Hellespont. 

1“*‘ Cujus adeso jocinore, cura cor ipsum funesli carnificis loco coluber iiisideret, 
omnem operum suorum cursutn animosa voce rccensuit.**— /Saaro Gram, lib. ix. 

I The Sound by thy wild and stormy steep, Elsinore !” 
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The Death- SoHff ofReffner Lodhro^. 

From the heads of heroes charging 
Throughout tlie Jivelong day. 

iv/ 

\Ve liave fouglit with our swords, hurrah ! 
We then had wealth of fighting, 

When all to Odin’s hall away 
Ifelsinga’s sons inviting: 

At the Iwa then our ineny-nien 
’(Jnn set tlie sharp sword biting; 

'J'Im' sea ran red from tlie bloody fen, 

Til*', blade ground harsh, alighting 
On shi\eiing shields that ilay. 

V. 

W e have 1 ought witJi our swords, hurrah ! 
No man tlien tiiought of Hying, 

Till Sir Ih'rrand in the foremost fray 
Among his ships lay dying: 

None braver been than he, 1 ween, 

'j’hat plough the lea blue llowing; 

So <-ame be aye to tbe combat keim 
With a free h(*art and a glowing, 

'The chief of the battle day. 

ri. 

We have iVjiight with our swords, hurraii ! 
W iien the sjx'ars ’gan fly so thickly, 

W cast lh(i shields from our arms away, 
And plucked the sword forth <juicl\ly : 

W e fought the skmries shar[) among, 

IJoth Hints and foeinen hewing; 

Hut eve fell llafno, sovereign strong, 

'i'i»e warm sweat burst, bedewing 
The temples of kings that day. 

\ 11 . 

\V(; ]ja\ e longht with our swords, hurrah 
i'lie raven then might Avassail 
'l iuough each Indirian * isle and hay, 

Ami tlie wolf with the dead limhs Avrestle : 

Who stood or iV.ll no man might tell, 

I only >a\v, at morning, 

'J'he hinccs ilyiiig fast and fell, 

And the crossbow steel-liolts spurning 
I'lie ringing strings tliat day, 
vni. 

We luno fought tvitli our sAVords, huiTah I 
iron groan ascended 
'fill Eistein dead on Lano lay 
And tlie crimson spoil wo ended ; 

'riien tuniM onr hands to Avin their lauds, 
And set the sA^'oril to harrow 

'riirougli bossy shields and vizor bands, 
rill burst the spuming rnarroAv 
Through cloven cheeks that day. 

IX. 

A\'e have fought Avith our swords, hurrah ! 
^Ve sway’d the shield ’raid roaring 
Of arrowy sleet and bloody spray. 

And sal ved the spear on Uboring : '|* 

1’lie iron Hew from bended yew, 
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** Supposed to bo the Indirii Islands, near Urontlieiin. 
f Bornholm in the Baltic. 
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The Death- Song of Rcgner Lodbrog, 

King Volnir fell in battle; 

Ts'o braver king, the strand to strew 
With store of vulture victual, 

Lay there himself that day. 

X. 

We have fonglit with our swords, hurrah ! 
Tlio light burned high and higher, 

\> Jien, in the land of Flandrije, 

Down fell the bold King Freyer. 

The blue steel bit through hauberks split. 
And red the harrioss p^iinted. 

The virgin long lamented it. 

But the dogs were well contented 
With the slaughter of that day. 

XI. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
We then our cables sunci'red ; 

The warriors in our ships that lay. 

They were an hundred hundred ; 

Six days we bore the sun before, 
l?ut soon met matins rougher. 

The shaft-mass^ from the English shore 
Wh(‘n fell King V'aldiofur 
Beneath our swords that day. 

xir. 

We have fought with our swords, liurrali ! 
I'ho red rain fell ; the falcon 
Stooped tliroiigh it o’er the pallid clay ; 
The bowstring clieered the hawk on. 

The longbow rang to hauberk’s clang, 

I'he horns were well anointed 

Witli suppling sweat; the venom’fl fang 
In blood of heroes pointed 
Struck far and fast that day. 

Mil. 

We have fought with our swmrds, hurrali ! 
Amid tlie reeling revel 

To S(*e our wizard bucklers play, 

I'o see the broadsword level 
The spur and plume, while o’er the boom 
The haltered helms kept chirahig — 

’Twas like the joy of a lusty groom 
I'lie bed of beauty climbing 
Upon the bridal day. 

XIV. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Their dead the ground did cumber; 

liike level plain their helms’ array 
Ujum the banks of Humber: 

To see them run at rising sun. 

Our merry-men pursuing, 

rd liken this to the joy of one 
A fair young widow wooing 
With kisses all the day. 

XV. 

We have /ought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Then great was Ileathiof’s glory; 

The conqueror he in Orcaday, 

Though Ilogvald led the foray — 
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AJas, ’mid Hvvell of spears he feli, 

All heaveii’« hawks bewailing, 

For they knew the helmet- burster well 
I'lifiit spread the feast unfailing 
For them on battle-day. 

XVI. 

\Vt 3 liavo fought witli our swords, liurruli ! 
The exulting ehanipaigii nmddenVl 
W ith joy of throttling grapplers; they 
'The. boar and eaghi gladdeirci 

When Ireland’s king made iron ring ; 
tbit hi’-aree his fast from slaiigliter 

Was broke, till ’neath tin* raven’s wing 
lie. lay on Wedra* water, 

A lloating I'orpse that day. 

xvu. 

W e have fought with our swords, huriah ! 
The euinber’d plain grew*' ruddy 

WMien the sliarp sword sank, awellaway I 
«)j*4‘p in my Agner’s body : 

’ J’was login’s glaive the death- wound gav*' ; 
\ glancing \V(‘«apon wander’d. 

And ilanidi hardly ’seap4‘d the grave — 

R(‘d blii/e<l our lightiiiiig-Htaiulaid 
'I’hrouiih thunderous clouds that day. 
will. 

V\'e have* fought wdth our swor<ls, huriah 
Dnni slood the sturdy strivers 
1'iil ha(*lv4Mi in ])ie4-t‘s small, a pr4‘y 
For the w'olves and (w.ean-i’eivins. 

Se^vi'ii <lays and more along the sliore 
t saw our w<‘l bows redden ; 

’I'was liki^ a bampiel, w liere they poin 
riie vvin4*-eij[>, and tin* maiden 
I’ills up afiesh all 4lay. 

xix. 

W'e have fought with 4n4r swords, hurvith I 
I’ve sc(ni dawn gild tlu^ tresses 
Of lovi’r in his lingering stay 
'Mid tin* biusliing girl’s caress4‘s — 

I la, ha! the morn wlieii fell king Auin 
hound us at other pleasur4*, 

A crimson hath, as of warm vviiu' borne 
\ly a maid in a silvm* iri4»asure. 

Was our vleligbt till day ! 

XX. 

We liavc fought with our sW4>r4ls, huriah ! 
Thr4*e lieiiister Kings then 8tart4^d, 

With us a game of spiws to ])lay, 

15ut gaiinisome none departe4l; 

The sea-dog’s maw, the gosliavvk’s claw, 
The w'olf’s delighted griiinings. 

And the rank crop of the S4)dden shaw, 
Were tlie counters of the winnings 
Of the Irish kings that day. 

XXI. 

\Vu have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
The hlneld was cleft in sunder, 
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The gilded bordure burst away — 

Long long the bard shall ponder 
O’er Mona’s isle, and sing the while 
How the three Sea-kings contended. 

How the waves rolled red for many a mile 
Where the javelin-storm descended — 

It was a glorious day I 

XXII. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ? 
What then, there’s no denying 
That fence and loin as best we may. 

All men are sure of dying : 

’Tis truth they tell who say the smell 
Of craven blood allureth 
The eagle down ; and, trust me welh 
Ungrateful life cndureth 
The coward, every day. 

XXIII. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah I 
When the youths are matched meetly, 

I hold it a comely thing, that they 
Should fight in pairs discreetly, 

Nor ilhich at all till one may fall ; 

Than this can nought be clearer ; — 

Ah, he wlio loves a blue eye’s thralK 
Should love the df?ath-lock dearer. 

And the din of battle-day ! 

XXIV. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah I 
It seems, to my opining. 

That no man is allow’d to stray 
From a path of Fate’s assigning : 

1 little thought that I’d be brought 
To Ella’s stalls for slaughter. 

When, covering up my wounds, I sought 
To push forth to the water 
My stranded ships to-day.* 

\\v. 

W^e have fouglit with our swords, hurral. ! 

But it makes me fall a-laughing 
To think of the thrones and the garments gay. 
Of the feasts and the brown ale iiuafling ! 

The. foemaii’s skull is foaming full 
On tiie board of Father Balder, 

1 go not hence with a wailing dull 
To the feast of King and Scalder 
In Odin’s hall to-day ! 

XXVf. 

W’^e have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
How our sons would all be storming, 

Aslanga ! how they’d roar, 1 say, 

Could they see their sire’s deforming ! 

For through and through the serpent blue 
Must gnaw me here ’mong strangers ; 

ButTve given my sons a motlier, who 
Can breed me fit avengers 
For all my wrongs tb-day. 

xxvii. 

We have fouglit with our swords, hurrah ! 

The worm within me crawleth — 

Avenge my death, iny sons, I prav. 

Lay on till Ella falleth-^ 
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Your faces red about my bfed, 

Metbinks are dimly flitting — 

Ah, when you hear your father’s dead, 
oil’ll make uo tamo down-sitting. 

My own brave boys, that day I 
xxviii. 

^ We have fought with our swords, hurrah I 
Tull fifty times hath flaunted 
My banner o’er the battle bray ; 

Tor from my youth Tve vaunted 
'riiat woman’s son hath past me gone 
In pitclied battle never; 

Hilt the t€*ll me to have done, 

Ami 1 shrink not to deliver 
My soul to them to-day. 

XXIX. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ’ 
Tis time to make an ending; 

Methinks 1 hear the Dysai say, 
h'rom Odin’s palace bending, 

“ Well met ! Well met! ’riiou’lt soon bo set 
Hcfore the ale* cup flowing.” 

I’ve run my race, I’ve paid my debt, 

1 feci my spirit going; 

Vet ere 1 pass away. 

E’en on niy dying day. 

I’ll laugh one oth<*r laughter yet — 

H urrah — li urrah — h urrah ! 


Tlie earl}^ age at which the heroes 
nf rude times ilistiiiguished them- 
staves, forms one of the strangest 
features of their )iist()ri(‘s. Skiold, 
at fifteen, ligiires in the Danish an- 
nals a model of manly excellence ; 
(hiclmlliii, at seventeen, was “ the 
martial candle,” of all Ireland; the 
(’id slew Don Gomez at ten; Sivard, 
the son oi' Ilegner, takes active part 
in battle at seven; and Regner liim- 
self is a counsellor of state at twelve, 
and a victorious monarch at thir- 
tei*n. IJis first expedition is not 
alluded to in this song, but Saxo has 
pri'served the story, which it will be 
well to relate. Fro, the Swedish 
monarch, had overcome and slain 
Uegiicr’s gratulfather, Sigvard, in his 
own dominions of Norway, and now 
crowned his victory hy an act of 
brutal barbarity upon the wives and 
daiightms of liis rival’s household 
oflicers. They were bound to tlie 
pillars of his vestibule, and there 
exposed to public violation. Reg- 
ner, without delay, set sail to avenge 
them. On bis arrival in Norway, 
where the savage conqueror still re- 


inaint'd, he was met upon the shore 
by a crowd of matrons and young 
women, many of whcuiv bail already 
endured the extremity of dishonour, 
while even those who had escaped 
were still frantie in the scarce allay- 
ed despair of anticipation. As they 
haih.-d tlu*ir aveugiT, they cried with 
one voice, that, having suftered de- 
basement, they now only sought for 
death, and prayed to be received as 
fellow combatants into the ranks of 
his warriors. Whether actuated by 
Hk; barbarous poliew of bringing as 
great a force as possible into the 
field, or sympathizing in their esti- 
mation of the worthlessness of life 
after ignominy such as they had en- 
dured, or yielding, as is not unlikely, 
to a participation of danger and re- 
nown with jirofessed amazons,* from 
association with whom in battle no- 
thing derogatory to the name of a 
soldier could accrue, Ilegner heard 
their proposal favourably, and, mix- 
ing them witli liis men, advanced to 
the conflict. Among the female wjir- 
riors was Latbgerllia, a virgin of sur- 
passing beauty and courage, wh 


♦ For tlie existence of female warriors among the ancient Danes, see Stephkn- 
Notoi iibtriorcs in Lib, IX, Sarouis, 
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fought among the foremost .with a 
bravery that would have betokened 
the presence of an heroic man, liad 
not her long lifiir and feminine attire 
proclaimed her to Jjave be(*ii of the 
other sex, llegner had more than 
once observed her loose tresses float- 
ing before him in the thickest of the 
fight, and wlieu at length he had 
Hchiev<*d the victory, ai/d found lei- 
sure to attend to any thing besides 
the conduct of tlie battle, he called 
his attendants around him, and with 
many enquiries sought to know who 
iniglit be the heroine to whom the 
successful issue of the strife had 
been so mainly owing; for he de- 
clared that she had that day done 
more to obtain the \ictory, than a»iy 
other warrior on the field. Ascei- 
taining that she was of honourable 
birth, and high in station among her 
own barbarous peoj)l<‘, the enamour- 
ed boy <lt'spati*ln;d ambassadors to 
claim her hand in marriagt*. And 
now we must record a Jamcuiably 
ungracious terinlnntiou to thi^ suit. 
Lathgertlia dismiss 4 id the embassy 
Avitli a favourable reply ; but, se- 
cretly determining to sacrifice her 
juveiiihi lover to the preservation of 
her maiden liberty, ordeied Iht at- 
tendants to chain within the vesti- 
bule of her ehainber a blood-hound 
and a bear, eucli the fiercest ot its 
kind, and, thus protected, .awaited 
the arrival of her spouse. lh‘ condng 
by sea to Inu' habitation in tlu* vale 
of Golderal, leaves ail his hillowers 
beside the ships, and a\)pi(iaches 
alone to the porch, where, being fu- 
riously assailed by the beasts, he 
bears himself so bravtdy, tlmt Laih- 
gertha is at last fain to yield Jierself 
at discretion. I'l’ith hi*r Uegrier con- 
tinues for three years, forgetful alik<; 
of friends and focjs, till roused froiii 
his luxurious indolence by tumult 
and rebellion at borne. Leaving 
Lathgertlia with two dauglibrs, 
whose names have not been record- 
ed, and one son, called Fridlef, all 
being the fruit of this uncouth amour, 
he suddenly arrives in Denmark, and 
suppresses the insurrection. And 
now we come to the period of that 
adventure from whiidi he derived 
hissiriiame, and witli which thedirst 
stanza of his death-song is occupierl. 
The relation of Lathgertha’s trials 
has somewhat exhausted our historic 
gravity ; and that that of Tlim a’s mny 


not suffii* Injustice at our hands, we 
w'ill give it iu the words of Saxo. 

‘‘ A third and a fourth time liaving 
conquered the Hallaiidi and Scani 
with all good auspices, his inclina- 
tions being changed to a velumient 
desire of wedding Tiiora, the daiigli- 
ter of King lleroth, he caused a di- 
vorce between himself and Lathgt*r- 
tha; for he could put no trust in 
the fidelity of Iht wliom he still n*- 
iiiembered to have assailed him witli 
most furious Ireasts to the, peril <if 
his life. Meanwhile lleroth, th(‘ 
(said) King of the Sueoncs, circling 
the woods one day in hunting, ga\e 
certain small and rare serpents that 
had perchance biani found there by 
his men, to Thor a, his dauglrter, to 
feed them, and to have them in Jnu* 
can*. Sire dutifully obeying the (‘oin- 
luands of tire King, made hold to 
touch the vipei'ous Inood with lier 
own vir gin hainls ; nay, riiadi*, it also 
her cliarge that the eiitirr* carcass oi 
a hull sliould rhiily feast them ful- 
ness; n(*ver imagining how, by lun- 
private ]>ains, she was nuurisbing 
the public barm, ^\hi(il serpents, 
when now at lengtJi full-grown, tJrey 
began to infest lire country all 1*01111(1 
with the Jrot plague of tlufir jioison 
ous br(*ath ; the ICiiig repimiing of 
his fooli^lr ]>ainstakirig, made procia* 
malioii liiat lire cler.lroyev of the pest 
slKMild ]iav(! iris dauglrter to wifi*. l>y 
wliit h ineilrnrent, as w/'l) to tlu’, 
gaining of faun*, as to the LTalifica- 
timi of dear desiri's^ niawy of tlie 
youth Ix'ing stirred up, in v.dir (\v. 
sayed tire (ieadly ad\ 4 ‘ntiii(*. Newr, 
of which coming to Uegner by cer- 
tain ])ahsengers, lr(; straiglit betook 
himself to Iris nurse*, aird of Jier ob- 
tained a sJrirt of wool, and likewise 
Irairy trouse, for the tlriglrs, where- 
with to stille the biting of the ser- 
pents in their assault; for as he saw 
need of raiment tlrat would la; for 
armour by its ruggedness, so also Ire 
chose it for flexile ease uimn th(j 
limbs in action. Now tluui, when ire 
bad arrived by sea at LuecicO, the 
snow at that time falling, lie, of de- 
sign, casts liinivself headlong into th<j 
water, and tJierealter exjioses his 
drijiping garments to he stifleiied by 
the frost for the sake of their greater 
iuqxmetrubleness. Girt th<?n in 
wliich, and having conjured Iris 
friends as lie bade them farewell, to 
take his Fridlef in their care, lie pro- 
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reods tow'ards tli(» ])a]aro, all alone. 
^ ^ There rolls out a wondrous 

fireat serjient ri^ht opposite — an- 
other of «‘(]ual hulk, olidiijg in the 
track of the lirst, e<jnjes aft**!-. There 
tluui they begin the assault, now 
beating the warrior with strokes of 
iheir brandished tails, now stifling 
him with eoniinuous showers of pes- 
tiferous fume and slaver. Mean- 
while the domestics of the palace, 
4*liiiging to their safer Jdding-places, 
as well as the trtmibling females, eye 
the contest from a distance. The 
1\ ini^himself, aHVighted with ariefjiial 
terror, had lied with a few atteml- 
atiU to a narrow stronghold. Ibit 
lli’gfjer, indomitable in the rigour of 
hi'^ic}- armour, alone, with unwearied 
ci)n‘-tioi( Vjsnslaimu! theopeivnioulh- 
e<l rage of both, V(»miling forth in 
iheir pi'rnicious fiuy Hoods of poi- 
son on his body; tor he repelhul 
{heir fangs with his shield, their 
slaver with his vesture. At length 
the svvoid being slnjck from ids 
h.iie}, he boldly laiil hold of thmn- 
tlu'y rashedagaiust Idm, tind 
III. -re piiirk'ii:: forlJillu Ijeartofeach, 
j’l.hn'd a isajoty issue to Ids <'oinb«il. 
Now u lien tiu‘ ki. c, mon* < nrious- 
ly coelemplatiiig the a ,p."*t el Ids 
ilelivererj.elieid him hoiv .".- 1 ageaud 
shnrrgy he was to \iev/, tied no^-d 
likr^iv e e Id^ nether clotiiing, of w hat 
ii rui:ge<l sort h w.m; hut ;da>ve all, 
uheii he inmked lla* unsh■l^^^u hor- 
ror of his timuse, h<* tlom in spiut 
bestowed upon Idm llie nauie of 
liodbrog, tliat is to say, Sir Hairy- 
bose, atid tlien*withal sought that he 
would feast with Idm and all his 
peers. Iveguer replied, that iirst lu» 
would return to those whom he jiad 
hd‘l behind ; whom having sium, he 
returned, mdy doing on, lor the ho- 
nour of Ids host, a suit of smootlu’r 
and more <*ourtly textun*. And so 
at, hast, when all liad feasted to their 
content, did Tl<*gner receive the prize 
assigned to his victory. 15y her he 
begat llathbarth and Dunat, ])ledges 
of exceeding promise. To tliese 
were added, sons of nature, Sivard, 
Hioru, Aguer, and Ivar.” IJow to 
credit tlu*si! exploits in a boy of 
fifuuni is no easy inatter, and ihat 
this was the age of Reguer at the 
time of his marriage •with 'Hiora, an 
aiieient poem <tiioted !)y Stephen 
attests. In it he thus addresses 
Thora afti'r the viet<»ry — 


“ All for love of thee, fair maid, 

Thousand dangers I’ve essay’d ; 

Though mv youth till now hath seen 

Yellow harvests scarce fifteen, 

Vet I’ve dared the serpent meet; 

Lo, the monster at thy feet !’* 

We may say with Regner himself, 
when he rose to give his opinion 
among the old men, Brevis arciis 
8iji>ito spicukjni jacit” — a short bow 
shoots a fast arrow, and reconcile 
ourselves to the apparent longbow 
pracfict^ of the cbronicler as best we 
can. 

The Northern genius exhibits itself 
in its sti*oi!g(*st contrast to tliat ol 
llie South, iis such a tale as this of 
Regner and tlu‘ Seij>entP. 9'he 
Sea-king (Injiping in his mnhoj-sed ici- 
cles, and tlie luuo shining in celes- 
tial arms, “ <pjii* feceriit Iguipoteiis,” 
are emaainly cremations ^)f \«uy oj>]>o- 
site gimiuses ; luit ev(*n do not 

exhibit, such an esstmtial ilifi'erence 
as that which sirikes us in the ro- 
inaiMM's of e'ach regarding its own 
iiumsters. Jn sm‘h fabulous crea- 
ilnie is geiuM’ally a generic 
likeness; hut the original is I'ver dis- 
torted to souu*. yJtf'jw if irondrry by 
the aualyzieg and recompounding 
imai!ii e.tiou of tlu» one, raided and 
(•xag geniteu to s»im.'» r.rcc.s'.s- tf terror^ 
by iiie prodige,! vigour of the other 
ill that faculty, whatever it may be, 
wliich, by tiauslerring the e'xeesH of 
its o’.cu em rgy into eveuy ielea that 
<‘,111 receive it, does, by that endow- 
menl, aioiie, .so aggravaU} the attri- 
bute's of its own class, that the sub- 
P'ct n'epiires no furllu*! al<l to rise 
Iiefore uioreterri!>h‘, IxuMUsiMnore? 
real, then any chimera of the Soulli. 
'fo (h*pic! a win! man of the woods, 
iIm‘ (jJreek imagiiH»s a satyr, the 
shaggy thighs of the monster repre- 
senting that ruggediu'ss (if lib', which 
Ids mor(3 humane nature liad never 
felt, and tluwefore could not more 
virtually impart than by a symbol ; 
the Scaudinnvian, without altering a 
lineament, sends liini for seven years 
to the pine, forests of Drontheirn, 
Avdth green leaves for his food, aiul 
bears for bis bedfellows, and brings 
him out a rampant savag<‘, /it to drive 
Pan and all his monsters from Arca- 
diifto the Pole. Just so in tin* com- 
position of the classic Dragon, liie 
eagle must lx* plijnd(*n*d ol Jiis wrings, 
the lion of his paws, and the sea- 
hor'^e (it^c’fa compound) of his !x>dy, 
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before the Southern’s tame idea of a 
reptile can be augmented in horror 
sufficient to make it worthy tlie club 
of Hercules, or the lance of St George. 
But the Northern, leaving liis (haf-^ 
vitner coiled round the steins of the 
water-lily in the lake, or asleep be- 
neath the grey- stone on the moor, 
conducts his hero, without further 
preparation, to an enco^jnter as ab- 
stractly terrible as any, (for his own 
inspiring vigour overflows all he 
touches, and in the terrible is all-suf- 
ficient,) while the verisimilitude thus 
retained renders it in its semblance 
of reality far more vivid. The Dra- 
gon of Sir Guy is a proper monster 
of the classic school — 

“ He is black as any cole. 

Hugged as a rough foie ; 

Ilys body from the navyll up ward e, 

No man may it pierce, it is so harde ; 
Ilys neck is great as any sum mere,* 

Jfe ririneth as swiffe as any distrere.f 
Pawes he hath us a lyoiin ; 

All that he toucher h he sleuth dead dowrie; 
Great winges he hath to Hight.” 

Vet the gentlest beast of the field, 
when put under the lash of north- 
ern genius, comes bellowing forth, a 
prodigy, beside which the incon- 
gruous phantasm fades into the 
dream ot a sign-painter, while a vi- 
sion of terrible reality still haunts 
the memory of all who ever heard of 
the Dun Cow of Warwick. 

So Hercules in his cradle strang- 
ling the snakes, is more naturally, 
and therefore more nobly heroic, 
than Hercules in Lerna. No powder 
of burlesque could make the infant 
ridiculous; no stateliness of epic 
poetry can exalt even the son of Jove, 
engaged in a fantastic exploit, above 
the reach of such a shaft as this : 

Old stories say that Hercules 
A dragon slew at Lenia, 

With seven heads and fourteen eyes, 
To see and well discern-a.’* 

Yet Regner, although he escapes 
the ridicule of such an antagonist as 
levels for a time the Strangler of the 
Nemean Lion, with Moore of Moor- 
hall, has still some disadvantages. 
The iced sheepskins are doubtless 
of a quality for defence inferior to 
the spiked armour of the attorney, 
and in nowise comparable with the 


forest-king’s hide for dignity. Ne^ 
vertheless, there is a certain illus- 
trious horror about the shivering ici- 
cles, which will at least rescue their 
subtemeii from a classili cation wdtli 
the small-clothes of Brian O’ Lynn, a 
hero not less curious in that import- 
ant part of dress, whose labours have 
given to Irish literature the follow- 
ing commemoration : 

“ Brian O’Lynn had no breeclies to wear. 
So he got him a sheep’s hide to make him 
a pair ; 

With the woolly side out, and the skinny 
side in, 

‘ They’re pleasant and cool,’ says Brian 
O’Lynn.” 

If the shade of Regner be indignant 
at having been consorted with such 
vile, company, let him w'reak his ven- 
geance on tiie Dragon of Wanth y^ 
who seduced ns. 

1'o return to our subject. It is 
remarkable liow distinctly tlie lim*. 
of demarcation Ixstweeii the lival 
species may traced in the bal- 
lad poetry of these islands. The 
Georgian monster flies triumphant 
as far as Northumberland ; the 
“ laidly worm” of the Norseman 
usurps all beyond the border, and 
even the sacred island is not altoge- 
ther free from the trail of tlie Scan- 
dinavian reptile. A poem is pre- 
served in Macdougall’s tract on tfte 
lri?»h Fisheries (a strange location 
for it), between which, and some of 
the legends of Saxo, tin? reseniblaiice 
is exceedingly strong; so strong, in- 
deed, that it seems to have been 
either the copy or the original. The 
period of the presence of northern 
freebooters in Ireland has been car- 
ried back by good authority to tlie 
very earliest ages of Christianity; but 
there exists a remarkable similarity 
between many monuments of botli 
nations, which claim a still higher 
antiquity, and the arts displayed in 
which do not seem likely to have been 
communicated from either to the 
other, during times so turbulent. 
The prejudices of national pride have 
rendered the most speculative ap- 
peal to Irish high antiquities at least 
unpromising ; but the consciousness 
that those who were bitterest in their 
sarcasms spoke when they were 
themselves steeped to the lips in ini- 
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posture, may perhaps incline us to 
a fairer view of traditions, which, al- 
though confessedly “ fabiilosse,” are 
still no more so than those of the nation 
we most honour among the ancients* 
The wanderings and return of the 
Tuathi de Danans are not perhaps 
the gratuitous lie of a Seanachy* It 
must he confessed that our hero will 
be at a loss for evidence of any great 
species of serpent in the Scandina- 
vian regions with which to encoun- 
ter. V\'er4* we desirous of grave au- 
tJiorities to establish the existcuice 
of the Drayoiiy we should he at no 
I o ss f o r \v e i ;; 1 1 1 y a ] i d in r ou s n am es . 
Kipe scholars, who reject wliol<! li- 
braries of northern chronich's, adon* 
Herodotus, yet Herodotus tells tlu'iii 
Kucli stories of winged serpents Hying 
from Arabia to Egypt, and there wa- 
ging war against the Ibises, till val- 
leys were wlute witli the skeletons of 
the slain, as would class him with 
Fi(U're Boloii arul Sir John ]\raiide- 
ville, were not the sariui fal)le scru- 
pulously 8<‘t down in Aristotle and 
Strabo, while Mela, Isidore, and St 
Augustine, echo the classic, hoax. 
Difficult as it would he to ])roduce 
such testimony for a boa constri<*tor 
oil the pdains of (Gothland, we prefer 
the belief in Regner’s having com- 
bated something of the sort ( he it an 
adder or a conger eel), to ihe sug- 
gestion Avhich wouhl reconcile the 
fable to the fact by jdacing Thora 
under the guardianship of some one 
of the name of Snake. These arbi- 
trary allegories are a comjxjsition 
between reason and credulity, which 
defrauds both, and recompenses nei- 
ther. 

After his marriage with Thora, 
Regner led a roving life of piracy 
and compiest ; overrunning a nation, 
and placing a son on the throne of its 
coiupiered king, then coming home 
to find his subjects in rebellion ; 
(juelUng the insurgents, diiviiig their 
leader, his rival, Harold, to seek 
shelter from the emperors; and Jigain 
setting sail to subjugate a new pro- 
vince, and raise another son to its 
viceregal dignity. In this way he 
invaded, and for the time subdued, 
the nations enumerated in the intro- 
ductory note. The most frequent 
notices of his exploits, in the concise 
chronicles of Denmark, record him 
as “ Regner Lodbrog, who had nine 
sons, (some make them twelve, some 


seven,) kings of as many conquered 
countries; who stabled his horses in 
tlm hall of Charlemagne, and died 
by the devouring of serpents in Ire- 
land.” But here we arc on debate- 
ableground. Saxo asserts that Regner 
enc<»untered and defeated an empe- 
ror Charles, and this in words which 
will apply to no other than Charle- 
magne. The learned Stephen vin- 
dicates the ifiterprelatioii, nay, goes 
BO far as to attribute the death of the 
emperor to grief and indignation 
on tJiat vtM-y account; but Krant;?, 
Meursuis, Poiitaniis, and a host of 
others, with many and seemingly 
strong(‘r piroofs, assert the contrary. 
It is amusing to read Ivrantz’s ex- 
postulation with the old chronicler, 
l!<i lays down the* ground of dispute 
with all becoming gva\ity, and then, 
“ Vou know very well, Saxo,” he 
says to the man who had died three 
centuries before, “you must be very 
well aware, Saxo, that tliis (sub re^ 
vrreitda sit diclutn) is a bounce;** 
and so he proceeds to rate him face 
to face tor liis inconsistencies. On 
the whole, there seems to be a con- 
fusion of names in the original au- 
thorities too conipdicated to promise 
any satisfactory result in the enquiry. 
TJien, again, Saxo records various 
expeditions of his hero to the “ parts 
about tlie Hellespont,** and the Hel- 
Icspoiitic regions seem at sueh a dis- 
tance, that many learned Thebans 
will have it that he means the coun- 
tri<*s round the ejisteni Baltic, al- 
leging, against lh<^ natural interpre- 
tation, tlie diffieulties of long navi- 
gation, seas infested by hostile ar- 
maments, and the force of a piowerful 
nation to be encountered after these 
had been overcome; but the navi- 
gators of tlie Sound, the Cerman 
Ocean, and the British seas, need 
hardly have shrunk from the dangers 
of the summer Mediterranean. Tlie 
sailor who liad circled the Malstrom 
was surely competent to pass Cha- 
rybdis. All the fabulous perils of the 
Archipelago, even including its for- 
gotten terrors, the wandering Delos, 
and the opening and shutting Sym- 
plegades, could not have formed a 
more frightful array of danger than 
their own fiords and voes were rife 
with in the North. Then that a na- 
tion of pnrates should shrink from 
tlie naval fore<‘ of (_> reeks and Sara- 
cens, men who cared nothing for tlia 
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dominion of the sea, and tempted its 
dangers only wlien they had need to 
transport their warriors from one 
scene of military conflict to another, 
would surely seem more strange than 
that they should despise such oppo- 
sition, and procec'd whither tliey 
pleased in its defiance. And for the 
power of the Ciroek empire to be 
(Ireaded in stich an incursion, wlien 
we reflect tiiat, scarce fifty years 
after, a 1 1 os tile fleet of two hundred 
vesseJs, launched from the wild 
Korysthenes, and manned by savage 
llussians, cast anchor before Con- 
stantinople, and shook the throne of 
the East, why should we deny an 
eipial degree of enterprise and vigour 
in their own time to men who looked 
upon tlic fathers of these invaders 
as wretched and most despicable 
barbarians — a “ pamiosa gens,’’ a 
“ plebs nudissima I'he presence 
of Scandinavian rovers in the Medi- 
terranean is generally acknowledged 
by southern writers of the ninth cen- 
tury; and Gibbon, when he speaks 
of “ the calamities of a pirati<*al war, 
which, after an interval of six hun- 
dred years, again infested thelhixine, 
Imt escaped the notice both of the 
prince and the historian,” seems to 
allude to some authority, eitlier mis- 
laid or not deemed worthy of being 
referred to, whicli might jiossibly, 
by throwing a light upon the dark 
period immediaiely preceding the 
Russian invasion, discover Ilegner 
in his five years’ expedition tliruugh 
the regions of the Hellespont. It is 
worthy of remark, that Saxo, as if 
anticipating incredulity, expressly 
mentions the “Mare Mediterraiieum” 
as the route pursued. On his return 
from this Eastern expedition, (whe- 
tlier it may have been to the shores of 
tlie Black Sea or tlie Lake I^adoga,) 
he finds Harold, his old rival, rein- 
stated in authority, and backed by 
the alliance of Lewis the Pious, by 
whom he had been converted to 
Christianity, baptized, and induced 
to build a church for Christian wor- 
ship at Sleswick. The indignant 
Pagan, falling on his now doubly- 
detested rival, drove him once more 
from his dominions, overthrew the 
monuments of his apostasy, and 
restored the savage mysteries of 
Odin ; then sailing to chastise Ella, 
a Northumbrian prince, who wreaked 
the revenge he cherished against 


Regner on the vanquished Irish for 
not having more vigorously opposed 
him, fell himself into the hands of 
that chieftain, and, by the miserable 
end we have related, closed a life of 
unavailing a] though splendid ferocity. 
Regner had not long enjoyed the so- 
ciety of Thora : she was carried off 
soon after their marriage by sudden 
sickness; and of Lathgertha, the last 
thing we hear is, that in Regiu»r’s 
first exploit with Harold, she, still 
overflowing with the deep draught 
of her former affection, (“ prist ini 
amoris jiertiiiaciori haustu exuber- 
ans,” ) came to Ids assistance with a 
lleet of one, hundred and twenty 
sliips, from which she led her forces 
in person to tlie field, and mainly 
contributed by her coiiragi*. to lh<» 
restoration of his broken lialtle. It 
is an ungrateful cilVice to continue 
the narrative, for the impetuous pas- 
sions of the Amazon, kindled by tiui 
sight of her former husband, impel- 
led her, on her return from light- 
ing by Ids vsid<‘, to murder the chief- 
tain whom she had married on her 
first desertion. Notwitlistanding, 
Regnm- never resutned tin; con- 
nexion. Lathgertha ami 1'hora had 
been won by the sword, and the 
uncouth ronmneo of their bridals 
has secured to both a place in the 
rude sympathies, and scarcely less 
rugged writings, of tlie older chroni- 
clers; but of Ablanga,whom Regner 
apostrophizes towards the end of his 
death-soiig, nothing further than the 
occurrence of lier name in tliat pas- 
sage was known, till Stephen, in the 
begiiiidiigof the 1 7ih century, collect- 
ing materials for Ids “ NoUe l^heri- 
ores,” discoviu ed a history of our 
hero preserved among the Iceland- 
ers (“fiigientis Antiquitatis Destiiia' 
ac veluti Statorcs Joves,” as he hap- 
pily terms them), in which the gen- 
tler interest of her story has warmed 
the writer into something approach- 
ing to even pastoral tenderness. 
Regner, says the Skald, having 
drawn up his ship on the beach near 
Spangerheide in Norway, beheld a 
beautiful girl walking on the strand. 
He called to her to come to him, 
where he sat on his galley side, and 
she, after stipulating for honourable 
treatment, consented ; but while ga- 
zing in admiration on the great ves- 
sel, and all the novel pomp of spoils 
and splendid armour, she was sud- 
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(lonly addrosst»(l by tho liri^iitlous 
hftro with an ardour tar too iinpcM’ious 
tor the patety cither of his pledged 
word or of h(»r own honour. There 
is severe dignity, and, at the same, 
time, touching humility, in Inn* re- 
ply— 

“ Denmark’s faMier, Mirely thou 
Dreamest not ol now. 

boyril mighty king, 

H. 'ither he ir thine to bring 
Aid lo hel|)lt-ss irinoe(Miee. 

Send me, Sue, oh «end me henee. 

\s thou r^WMvrest, sale and fn’«‘ ; 

All enough *t^\ilI he tor me, 

I. owly to have le,oked cm thee." 

StJirtlc'd from his unwortiiy ]mr- 
pctse by this uii(*\p(*c‘ted rc^pulsc, yi‘t. 
still more anxious <»f obtaining a 
prize so mn‘X]n*ctcnlly enhancc^d, be 
iias rei'ourse t(» tln^ tt'inptalion ot a 
ric h prc'sent. 

“ Will thou fake this man lie her 
Si! ver-i i»ed evei ywfierc' ? 

Lovt'iy as thy limlfs may he*. 

This shall giaec fhetn woithily ; 

Kor 'iis one my Tlmni wore 
On her liivvn-like form helorc*. 

T'hora uronght tin* honitr •'O, 

I'hoia, wiHi hc‘i Jiaeds of snow, 

I'hoia, nhoin ot ail tlie ro^t, 

I'lll 'die (lied, 1 loved iho hesf.” 

i'o \^ iiic'h tbr INbiiden — 

“ King ot* ini’U. I im.y not dare 
'reiien ilie iol>» so passing lair. 

Which I'avwi Thoia wove* and 
\lo\u' iikt' this he seems me more, 

Chad iei which, 1 diive my tli»eks 
Koimd the slioiT among the reeks; 
la.ne me te? mnn* iiunihl.* lot, 
b'ai^e thy sad, and fiTupf me lie/l," 

It must !)e confe’sse^d tliat the more 
s(*emly robe* to which slieMillneles was 
a skin, ami that h<*r liock was erne*, eif 
goats. Nevertiudess Ch aka (forsiu-h 
she* tells him is her name* ) wonlel not 
have^ <iisgrace‘<i a small vale of An*a- 
eiia in lln* winte'r se‘ason ; and in ae*. 
cordane'e* uitli this promising begin- 
ning, she in the end turns euit to In* 
a king’s dangbten* in disguise, upon 
wliich, as Queen of Denmark, she 
claims the affections woti by llie 
goat-herd of Spanearindde. 

The eoiidui.*! of Ivar, Sivard, and 
IViorii, eui iec(*ivirjg news of their fa- 
ther’s eb*ath, has beeui esp<*eially re- 
corde^d. lx nr was presiding at the 
e*.clebralion e)f some solemn game, 
lb* neither <*haiiged countenance, nor 


l>roke up the sports ; but commanded 
the astonished people to remain, and 
forced the frightened actors to pro- 
ceed in their performance, fearing 
lest, by tlie betrayal of any emotion, 
he should compromise the dignity of 
such a gri(*f. Sivard heard the new's 
as he stood, his short spear in his 
hand, ])repar(*d for hunting. To dis- 
tract, and so xx^eaken the anguish that 
seized him, •he struck the javelin in- 
to his foot, and merging ihe meiiral 
agony' xvhicli alone xvofild hax'e l»e»eu 
insiipportsible*, in a ceiexisfemt bodily 
xx liich it bad hee*ii his wliobx 
iif(*’s study lo endure*, he also xx'as 
able* to control bis grie*t, and assert 
the* fortilueli* e»r mind that such a 
crisi•^ ciilb'd for, 'I'he iie»\x's reacvlied 
Ironside (the suniaim* of IViorii) as 
h(*. was playing at elice. 'To suiulue 
h/H emotion, lu* t'rasped tin; <lie» so 
hard, that blood tnirst from bis (in-> 
gers* ends — “ ubi iiimirnni fortiina* 
jactiiiii ip-^a e|ijaii! ve rsed)at ale*;i le- 
viorein esse* fiuli<*ir.” Of the thri*e, 
Ivar is adjudged lo have behaveel 
wiih tin* most exe*m[>lary fortitude, 
lor Klla,xv}ie)) he* xvas inaele aee{tiaiiit- 
ed with the conduct of ene h, dt*cla- 
red that In* <lri*a<lcd him who had 
“ playe'd out his play,” more than 
eiihcr of lln^ <dh<*is; and tlui i*vent 
sIu*»v<m 1 that be had forednided truly ; 
for Ivav (tin* llingiiar e>f Asserius) 
in*\ er C4*ased to |)ro8e'cute bis sclieme 
eif vc*ngeance till it xv'as accoiiiplisli- 
e(i. It is barel to say wlu»tii«‘r the 
d(‘atb of Regncr or that of hilla was 
tin* most borrible. The avenging bro- 
thers amply fullilled tin* ])p*diclion 
4»f their dying fathen*. I’ln'v sei/cd 
tlieir enemy at \'e)ik, and in the 
words (jf Saxo “ compreJn»iisi i|)- 
.'Nius dorsum plag<*i A<]iiilom*m figu- 
rante aflicitur.” Cult niff ihe, eagle 

was a dreadful s]>ecif>s of execution, 
practised by the norlbern nations. 
I’hey thrust a sxxmid in at t.lie back 
of the ne'ck, tliein*ex*aiTyingit round 
eilber sboiihler-blade and down the 
back-bone, delacbing ev4*ry thing as 
they went along; tliey pulled axx'ay 
tin*, ribless s])ine xvilb the scapula' 
banging at each side like the vx ings 
of a bir<l, from wliich res(*ml>hine e* 
the butchery took its naiin*, and 
tinislied by dragging emt the entrails 
tiTroiigli the vxnuiiid. For this semi- 
pious 1 ‘xpedilion, tin* (hnighters ol 
llegnor xvove a standard (‘ailed the 
Heafan, xvliich, in addition to the 
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interest of its consecration, possessed 
the importance of a talisman, for the 
raven woven on its field would seem 
to move and flap its wings before a 
victory; but, a defeat imjxmding, it 
hung reversed and motionless. Thus 
commenced one of the most devas- 
tating incursions which liurope ever 
suflered from the Normans : for the 
brothers, after ravaging ICnglaiid for 
ten years, till foiled and. defeated by 
Alfred, at length turned their vessels 
towards the Uhine, and thence divi- 
ding their forces, carried fire and 
sword through France and (lermany, 
till cities, and chnndies, and cultiva- 
ted lands, lay desolated from the 
Loire to the Elbe. It is asserted by 
many that Regner had already sack- 
ed Paris, and turned the church (»f 
St Germain to the same uses as had 
before defiled the bainjueting hall 
of the great ("harles. I'he poem of 
Abbo “ !)(» Obsessa a. Nortmannis 
Liitetia Parisiorum,” details the suf- 
ferings of the French capital, and the 
operations of the siege, but the names 
of the hostile leaders are altered so 
as to be very rarely recognisable. 
The circumstances of ll<‘gner'8 death, 
on which the interest of our transla- 
tion 80 essentially depends, are given 
with little variation from Saxo’s ac- 
count by all the Danish historical 
authorities; but tlie English version, 
it must be confessed, is provokingly 
dissimilar. Regner (they call him 
Lothhric) sailing round the rocks of 
the Danish coast, catching 8(»a-fowI, 
and unattended, was himself caught 
in a tempest, and after three days 
and nights’ tossing on the German 
ocean, cast on the shore of England. 
Here, they say, he l)ccanie ihe falcon.’- 
cr of King Saint Edmund ; but ha- 
ving excited the jealousy of a fellow 
servant by his superior skill in feed- 
ing and cleaning the royal birds, was 
by him secretly slain. His death 
being discovered through the sagacity 
of his dog, the only companion of his 
shipwreck, the murderer was con- 
demned to be placed in the same 
boat which had brought his victim 
to shore, and, without oar or sail, to 
be cast adrift upon the sea. Won- 
derful to relate, the hand of Provi- 
dence guided him upon the very 
track of Regner, and after a similar 
space cast him on Jutland. Here he 
told the sons of Regner that their 
father had been made away with at 


the instigation of Edmund himself, 
and thus excited them to that inva- 
sion of which we have spoken. This 
is a sorry substitute for the high ro- 
mance of his death as we have it 
here— a sorry end this for the Em- 
peror of northern Europe and Sove- 
reign of the universal Sea, to become 
at last a menial of the Lord of East 
Anglia, a Lambert Sirnnehhy antici- 
pation. It cannot he. We need not 
dwell on inconsistencies in tlie fai^e 
of an impossibility. Casting a ])ri- 
souer into a dungeon to he devoured 
h}' serpents, is an event not uiifre- 
queiit in tlie northern annals. Perhaps 
the most loinantic, instance that can 
he cited, is that of llarald the hrotlier 
of St Clave, who being seized by the 
Ryzrintine emperor, was condemned 
to this species of execution. The 
Dane, never deserted by his woiit«*d 
coiinigi*, inimeiliately ()n entering the 
cavern, beneath which was a riv<‘r, 
the haunt of his tiM iibh? antagonist, 
began to pre[)are himself for the 
struggle. Looking out fur some of- 
fensive weapon, for he had been 
thrust in almost naked and unarnH’d, 
ho beheld nothing around him but 
the skeletons of former victims. No- 
thing daunted, he gathered the dead 
men’s hones together, and binding 
them into a billet with the remnant 
of his dress, poised the rude club 
he had thus fr)rined, and waited the 
apploacb of th(» reptile. I'he serpent 
was van(|uisbed, for Harald, after 
stuiiiMiig it witli blows from bis club, 
leaped fearlessly upon its back, and 
completed the victory with bis knife, 
“ CulteHum tonsorhnn (juem seiMiin 
forte tectum attulerat umbilico qui 
solus feno patebat immersit.” There 
is sor.ieibing of the classic dragon 
about this monster : Harald leaps up- 
on its hack “ veloci saltu,” as be 
would spring on a horse. One Runic 
chronicle of decid<‘d antiquity will 
have it, that Regner was cast into a 
lake full of serpents; hut all concur in 
the instrumentality of the reptile one 
way or the oilier ; and, strange as it 
may appear to the sons of Saint Pa- 
trick, all agree in placing the scene 
of the execution somewhere in Ire- 
land. We have already seen that the 
serpent is not unknown in Irish tra- 
dition ; we know that in Druid wor- 
ship it makes a conspicuous figure ; 
Regner himself (or whoever he may 
have been who wrote the song trails- 
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lated) refers the event to the Scot- 
tisli coast (Skotlands fiordur), and 
Scotia is a name exclusively given to 
Ireland hy all the continental writers 
of the ninth century; so that, not- 
withstanding the tesiimcmy of Dona- 
tus, that in the sacred isle 

“Nulla veneiianocent, nec serpens serpit 
in herba,” 

we must suppose the cunning Nor- 
thumbrian to have borne his caj)tive 
to some spot hitherto uncharmed by 
the discourses of the Saint. We can- 
not conclude better than with these 

Upon the confines of ilie We^t, 

There lies a land, of lands the best. 

In ancient books ’lis Scotia writ, 

And Scotia likewise name we it. 

An island rich in all good store, 

In gems, and robes, and golden ore ; 

An isle in soil, and sun, and wind, 

Most bealibful to the biiinan kind. 

With hou(*y all the land abounds, 

With fairest lawns and pastiua* grounds, 

With vv eeds of peace and peaceful arts, 

With arms of war and manly heails. 

A happy isle ! the. rugged bi*ar 
Ne'er roam’d in savage horror there; 

Ne’er'sought that far and green rec(‘ss 
The tawny whelping lioness; 

Nor ]K)is()n there was ever found, 

Nor serpent on the grassy ground, 

Nor bull-frog l)y the meadow side, 

To croak uncouth at eventide ; 

And, worthy of this blessed spot, 
lI(M’e dwell the iiaiions of the Sj o'i, 

A race of men renowned high, 

For honour, arms, and courtesy. 


linos of Donatiis, not so nuicli for 
their perplexingevidence of Ireland’s 
freedom from noxious animals at that 
time, (a subject which we willingly 
leave to some northern Aldrovaiul us,) 
as for their gratifying deseiiption of 
the country before those harassing 
invasions, of which Regner was 
among the great precursors, and 
which only gave place after the battle 
of Olontarf, to anotlier seiies of 
troubles, differing but in longer coii- 
liiiiiaiice, and in less prospect of any 
happy issue. 
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Nn;nTS AT Mi:ss. 


('hap. L 


Sr( IT a spt nf fVI low's an tlie — tli 
Dragoons, I iiovpr un»t with in tlip 
wliolo roiirso of’ my Talk of 

frimHlliiiPHH and hospit^Tlity ! thoy 
wotild Ix'at old Solomon, wdm had a 
tahh' that sliPtclmd from onp ond of 
Pahisiino to tho otlior. Thpir invita- 
tions anj not gi von for rertain dinners 
on rm tuin <lays, but for weeks and 
months. “ There now, there’s a 
good fellow, you’ll dine with us till 
('hristmns; we/ve got a new iness- 
m:iu, and the claret is fresh from 
Diildiu.” I accepted the, invitation, 
and iiitcmd paying it- hy instal- 
ments of a w'eek at a time; — no con- 
stitution could stand th(*ir hospitality 
for a Joiigt'r [leriod without a litth^ 
repose. I am uoiv resting on. in)' 
oars, and getting (|uit of a slight iiii- 
sti'adiiK'ss of tin* hand in the, morn- 
ings, winch nnuh^ the eating of an 
egg ns dilliciilt an aehicweuient as 
any of the hihonrs of Hercules. In 
about a inonlh 1 shall hi* eijiial to 
another visit, hut in the meantime I 
will just take a litth^ niemurandum 
oi' what oeeiirved while I remaine<l 
with them, by wavy of K(*eping tbeir 
memory gr(^<*n in iny s<»n). Tin* fust 
day notliing remarkable o<*»'urred 
during dinner. The. colom*l w as in 
'the cliair, and a jollier-liioKiiig preM- 
deiit it Inis ne\4*r been my lurk to 
meet with. Large, sohlit'rly, and 
somewhat bloated, he formed a fa- 
mous combination of the Ibicchus 
subduing lions ami compierin^ndin, 
and the same r>archus leering into a 
llagon ami bestriding a cask, I am 
bouml to confess, that the latter part 
of this resomhhinee is suggesti*d to 
me. by the sign post of this very de- 
cent iiostel in w hich I w'rite, where 
a prodigious man, wdthoul any parti- 
euhiv Huperlbiity of costume, is re- 
presented sitting on a puneheon of 
vast size, with a fare so red, so round, 
so redohnt of mirth, and with such 
a glance, (»f irresistible w'hiin in his 
— Pll bet a hundred to one tiie 
painter of that sign ]i|s had the ho- 
nour of an interview with the gallant 
(’olouid O’J.oouey. Ttiere never was 
a man more pqiular in a regiment. 
On parade or at moss lie was ‘evjuully 


at home. Not one of those, mm- ho<in 
compntiions who swallow' potations 
])ottle-deep, and an* tit f«)r nothing 
else, blit a man armed at all points, 
one w'ho “ the division ol‘ a battle 
knows,” as well as the ilavour of a 
vintage. He seemed somewhere 
about fifty years of ago, with a con- 
siilerable atfeetation of the youth 
about him. The baldness of hiscrow'ii 
w^as scru]nilou*'ly concealed by 
combing the long straggling sidi* 
locks over it; and liis allusions wen* 
<*\tremely frequent to those infernal 
]ielmi*ts whieli tunu'd a niairs hair 
grey in the very ])rime of boyhood, 
lie hari never lelt the regiment, hut 
gradually diinlu*rl his way up from 
a humble coriietey to his pn^seiit 
hifty rauk, wirhout hiwvever losing 
the gah'ty which Inul made him sr» 
mueh liked and eoni ted in the first 
years of his noviciate. Such wais tin* 
4*oloiiel w’lien I saw him l(*n days ago 
]>i*esidiiig at mes“<. His tones w'cre 
4lelieious to listen l<». riu^ music of 
five hundred Iri-hiuen distilled into 
one L'lorious lirogiie, w'ould give hut 
a faiiif idea of his fine rii*h Tipperary, 
— ami all so sirftened by tin* inimita- 
ble go«>d'naiure of his expn‘ssion ! — 
rpifiiniy hojiou,*, a siory, wiihout his 
voici* to n*ll il, -,vidi, loses almost all 
its valu**. When the bottles hegasi 
their rountl, the usual iiiilibuh coni- 
ineneed ; but alter one or two rou- 
tine !>umpi‘is, my aUmit.ioii was at- 
trai'tiMl by a conversation at llie fo*)t 
<»r the table. 

“ FciiiJi an’ yese quite right,” sai<i 
the Colonel in aiisw'er to some obser- 
vation, “in what ye say about mar- 
riage. There's a stark-staring sear- 
city of the commodity. Hens have 
we been stationed now in this city 
of York for six w'eeks, and divil a 
young fellow of us all has [lieked up 
an heiress yet. Now% mind me, wJieii 
1 w'aa liere about thirty years ago, it 
was a very <linVreiit story. We hail 
something or other to laugh at every 
day in the w ay of tlie ladies,— either 
a start ofl’ to (b'etna Green, or a <luel, 
or a horKi>udnp])ing. But now, by 
llie sovvl of me, there’s no sort of 
amusement to he iiad at all.” 
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“Pray, Culoiu‘1, are there any pretended to l)o; so the honour of 
heiresses in tliis iiei<^hl)oiirhood at carrying tliein otf was all the same, 
present y” drawled forth a young ye know. WluMiever an otlieer t^ot 
cornet. three days’ lent of absence, he was 

Faith, surely,” rei>lied the Colo- sure to briii^ back a wife with biiii ; 
iiel, “ ye ought to he on the lookout the postilitms on the iiortliroad grew 
tor that yersejf. Pve enough to do as rich as nabobs, and their horses us 
to pick u[) information on iny own thin as latlies : all tiiat a girl had to 
account.” <lo was to say she was an heiress; 

“1 merely wanted to benefit a little nobody e\ er asked her what it was 
by your experience,” rejoined the of; wheth(M' an estate or a lawsuit — 
other. olf she was to tlie ould blHcksinith 

“ Exparieiice y is if iltaf ye’iv Indore the wei^k was out, and married 
wanting y Well, i'll just tell you a as fast and sun* as her iiiother. 'riieii 
hit ot a sacret. 'I’hat. same expari- (‘aine llu^ cream of lln^ joke, fiir tiiore. 
<uice is the very di\ i! in a man's wjiy was always stnuo instilenl brother, or 
when he ihiiiks of doing tiu^ ei\il eousin, oi disi’ai dt <1 sw eetheart, to 
thing to a young l«i<ly that has the shoo! immediately on your return, so 
mistortiiLU'. to lie vieh. Young fel- that, tho ton lastrd \ ei ) o fie n as long 
low's like ytni are triistetl liy guard- as the lioney-moou.” 
ians and mothers, and ealth’ of that “ And how' many of the oflieers 
s(at, and even by llu* d. tiistd hmsidf, w'ere lueky <*nougli to got married 
heeause they sec* no danger in a “ Cell, e\(‘ry tine of ilieni, I tell ye, 
youth with so little exfiai ii‘ne<‘. 1 t^xeept myself and Jack O'Farrell. 
found it so ni}self when I joiiuMj tlu^ l>id I ever tell ye Jmw’^ lU'arly owld 
u*giiiu*nt lirsi. >i(‘\(‘r was kmnvn Ja<*k and I wen* huekled >” 
sueli a set of line frank open-hearted “ No, I ’olonel,” eried a great many 
ereturs as 1 found all the young tiar- voiees, “ lei us iu^ar.” 
lings at e\ery parry 1 w mil to. No “ ( iintly, my latl.s, gintly. I'll fell 
sliyne^s, no fears, no hurrying away ye lirst of iny Iruuid Jack. I’ll take 
at iny apjiroaeli in ease I should ask a litth* time to think of it Indore I tell 
llu'in to dance wdtii nu' ; Imt now > e niy own adventure.” Here tlu» 
that I have had about thiity years ot (!olonel sighed, and said HoitnM.irmg 
this same jirneliet* in llu'ai t <rf ( ourt- about aguni/ed findings and Inn akiiig 
sJiip, there's no f-ijeh thing as ‘.elf mg hmirts, wdiieli eoiitiasted so ridicii- 
near the sw'eet ereturs i-vr n to whis- lously with his hilaiious eounienanee 
]ier a w'ord. lOtmy n.oihm’s sou — and llermileaii li:/uie, that, we (‘mifd 
daughter 1 inaiu-- ot them, ie, ^ away not avoid l)ur"«ting into a very hetfrty 
as soon as possible fiom s?.el» a I’.iis- i.iuirh. I In*. <'olo:u*l, alter appearing 
geroiis dull as a young feihov with a little diM*omj>osetl, tor I believe hr/ 
HO many years exparienee. ?do‘l.cis eoiisideis liim^ell no eonte.mptihlc ^ 
and aunts throw llieinsehes into tlie, i the ai L of jialheliesiory- 

gnjl to covnn* tJn»ir ndreal, and lug our bHjgh, tossed o/f 

me olf to the card-table tlial tli(*y Alu^utpji^^^d 

may keep tlndr eyes on me all thevfl^ the 

night. Ach, when wn* were sUtiom^d^ looking fellow I 4»ver 
liere, in flie glorious eighu en great red whiskers, shoulders 

dred, mothers and aunts never trou- like liie si<le of' a house, blight fi<*ry 
bled their Innuls about sueh a svvet*t eyes, and a gash from a shilhdah 
little iiiexparieucetl lambkin as 1 across his lirow, that inad<! him look 
was.” a handsome ropy of the divil, as a 

“ But you were talking of heiress- soldier should. Ibj was a (bilway 
es, Colonel,” said the c.<irnel, hiding man, the best- tempered fellow that 
a laugh at the jolly commander’s at- ever was se<*n in tlie W4>rld, and ba<l 
tributiijg tln^ change tviiicli he per- been out fiv(i times before In; was 
ceivecl in the reception lie met wdtb twenty. One of them was with In's 
from the ladies to any thing rather iiriele, fighting Dick Callaghan of 
than its right cause, “ you W'ere talk- Oouamorlieli, (lie w^as sliot alter- 
ing of heire>.ses, were tliere many 4»f wards by Sir Niel Flanagan in the 
them ill this iieiglibourliood at that I'birteeii Aeres;) so, said Jack — ‘ 1 
time y” . only took liiin in the slioulder, for 

“< )ch, plinty ; they cither w'CTf. or it’s uii<-hribtiaii to kill one's lela 
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tioQs/ Jack came across, and join* 
ed us in this very town. In a mo- 
meat he won every heart at the 
mess-table; he drank four bottles of 
claret, thirteen glasses of brandy and 
water, and smoked two- and- twenty 
cigars ; and then saw the chaplain 
safe to his lodgings, as if he had 
been his brother; it did us all good 
to see such a steady fellow. Well, 
just at this time, we were in the 
heart of running away with the wo- 
men, fighting tiie men, and playing 
the divil entirely ; and .lack resol- 
ved to be ecpial with the best of us. 
There was to be a ball, a public ball 
of some sort or other at the County 
Hall, and I saw my friend Jack par- 
ticularly busy in making his prepa- 
rations. He packed up his carpet 
bag» dressing-case, ancl a brace of 
horse-pistols, and having gota week^s 
leave of absence the <lay before the 
dance. ‘ And what’s all this you’re 
doing. Jack ?* said 1. 

Tve been so long awaf from owld 
Ireland, and rattled sVmiich about 
the world, that Tve \oA the Irish in- 
lirely, or I would trwo give you an 
imitation of Jack’s rfogue, bur that’s 
impossible for a tongue that has the 
trick of the Kn /* 

Tlie Coloiiel^uckily did not re- 
mark how somf of us were amused 
with thisMtHogy, for not being able, 
to spe^knlke an Irishman, and went 

uiliiMjhi 111! tliia ybETTfriloiiitf, 
said 1. 

** ‘ Doin’ ? an’ what should I be 
doin’ !’ says he, ‘but j)uttiu’ up my 
weddiu’ garments ?’ 

“ ‘ Y<)ur wedding Y says I ; ‘ are 
you going to be married, Jack V’ ^ , 
’ Faith, an’ I hope so,^iH«i^ h^i. 
* or what would be the use o’ this 
wonder o’ tlie world?* holding up a" 
beautiful coloured silk nightcap be- 
tween his finger and tliuiiib. 

“ ‘ And who is the lady, you sowl ?* 

‘ How'l^e divil should 1 know ?’ 
said Jack. * 1 haven’t seen her, nor 
asked her yet; but 1 suppose there’ll 
be plenty at this ball.* I’m goin’ to 
have a p<»st-chaise at the door, an’ I’ll 
bet yerilehew ye Mrs Cornet 0‘Far- 
rell iJefore ye're a week ovvlder.’ 

f* ‘ l)bne,’ and * done !* we said ; 
and it was a wager. 

Jack and 1 went into the ball- 
room together. 

“ ‘ 1 wonder if Mrs John 0‘Farrell 
4 


is here/ said Jack, as he looked* 
round among the ladies. 

“ * Faith,’ said I, ‘ it’s not for me 
to answer ye ; ye had better ask 
them ; but 1 truly hope Mrs Cornet 
0‘Looney is not in this collection, 
for such a set of scare-crows 1 
never’ — 

— ‘ Ooch, ullaloo, man,hold your 
tongue; it’s not for the beauty of 
them one cares, but just the fame of 
the thing, to have carried off an heir- 
ess; and an heiress Mrs O’Farrell 
must bo, that’s a sure case: for ye 
see; barriri' my pay and a small 
thrifle I owe my creditors besides, 

1 shall have nothing to support the 
young O’Farrells, let alone the wife 
and the maid.’ 

*’ Just at this time a rich owld su- 
gar merchant, with a wliole posse of 
daughters, ami other ladies, came 
bustling into the room. 

“.‘There now, Jack,’ said I, ‘now’s 
your time, llere comes owld Fusby 
the sugar merchant from London, 
and half ado/eii heiresses pinned to 
his apron. Off with ye, man. Ye 
can’t go wrong ; take the very first 
that will have ye. I tell ye, he/s rich 
enough to cover the Bog of Allan 
with melted gold.’ 

“ ‘ Then he’s just the sort of fellow 
1 want — so, wi’ ye’r lave, I’ll go and 
do the needful to the tall young wo- 
man in blue. If he gives her only a 
thousand a foot, she’]! be a very com- 
fortabje companion in a postchaise.* 

“ Jack was introduced in all due 
form, and in a ininutc was capering 
away in the middle of the floor as if 
he wcu*e stamping liay ; and thinking 
all the time of the chariot at the 
door and Gretna Creeii. His partner 
‘‘seemed very much pleased with his 
, aiteiitiops. She simpered and curt- 
sied to all Jack’s pretty speeches, 
and I began to be rather alarmed 
about the bj^. She was very tall, 
very muscular-looking and strong, 
and seemed a good dozen of years 
older than the enraptured Jack. If 
she had been twenty j’cars older 
tluin his inotber it would have been 
all the same, provided she had been 
an heiress, for at that time, as I tell 
ye, we were the only two bachelors 
left who had not picked up a wife 
with prodigious reputations for 
money, and Jack tvas determined to 
leave me behind in the race. After 
he had danced with her four or five 
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difierent setFi he came up to me In 
raptures. ‘ Isn’t she a dear sweet 
sowl V’ said Jack, * and such a 
iiiowld for grenadiers I She’s a 
Scotchwoman loo, and that’s next 
door to an Irishman anyhow.’ 

“ ‘ If she’s a Scot<*h woman,’ said I, 

‘ you must he sure of your ground 
— they haven’t so many heiresses 
among the hills as in the fat fields of 
luigland. What’s her name V’ 

“ ‘ There now,’ said he, Klii|)]tinghis 
leg, ‘ain’t 1 a pretty fellow? I’ve 
danced with her half the night, and 
niver asked her wljat her name is. 
i’ll go and ask her this moment.’ 
And accordingly he inarched up to 
iuT once more, and carri(‘d her oil' 
in triumph as liis partner. 

“ ‘ Pray, Madam, may 1 make j^o 
bowhl,’ he began, ‘ as to ask you 
wliiit yi'r Tiamtt may he — for owld 
Mr h’ushy spakes so much wi’ the 
root of his tongue that 1 can’t under- 
stand a word he would lii in lion.’ 

“ ‘ My name,’ replied the lady, ‘ is 
lliiss Siliilla M*Scrae of Cileii liuckie 
and ihui >cart,’ 

“ ‘ And a veiy pretty name too, 
upon iiiy honour,’ said Jack ; ‘ what 
si/e may (den liuckie he? — you’ll 
ex<*ust'i iiH*/ 

“ ‘ Oo, in our family we never ean 
t(dl to a mile or twa what the si/e 
of oiiy o’ the estates may he— hut I 
believe it’s about seventy-five thou- 
sand Jicres of land, besides the four 
lakes and the river.’ 

“ ‘ Seventy-five — ihouaand did ye 
say T exclaimed Jack, quite over- 
t’oiiie by his good fnilune; ‘ami 1 
hope yer family’s well, ma’am. How 
did ye have all yer brothers and sis- 

tCTS ?’ 

“ ‘ I haena got ony hrothers, and 
my sisters are pretty w< el, 1 thank 
you,’ 

“ ‘ An’ I’m very glad to hear that. 
Do ye happen to know wliat iny 
name is ? 1 am .lohn O’ Parrel 

ICMjniro, of Hallynauiora, in the 
county of Galway, of a very anciiuit 
family — and what do ye think of the 
name, ma’am ?’ 

“ ‘ Oo, it just seems a very pretty 
name.’ 

“ ‘ Do ye rtielly tliink so ? An’ liow 
would ye like to Jiave it yourself?* 

“ ‘ 1 think it would just do as well 
as ony other.’ 

“ ‘ (5ch then, rny dear Miss M‘,Scrae, 


you’re just thesort of cratur I wanted 
— I’ve a post-chaise at the door/ 

“ ‘ Indeed ?’ 

" ‘ Yes, indeed, my charmer, and a 
pair of pistols in it too.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed ?’ again replied the lady, 
looking very conscious all the time. 

“ ‘ Aye I and a sweetheart in this 
ball-room that will go oil' with me to 
Gretna Green this moment/ 

“ ‘ Dear ino— and wha is llie happy 
leddy ?’ • 

“ ‘ An’ who the divil should it be, 
hut just yer own self. Miss SihilJa 
M'Serae ?’ 

“ ‘ Me, sir !’ said tlie Indy, endea- 
voiuing to blush ; ‘ are you serious ? 
^'e should na triile wi’ a young lass’s 

feelings/ 

“ ‘ i'he divil take all thrilles of the 
port — Tin sariouH, my darling, and 
I’ll prove it — will ye go olV with me 
tliiH instant ?* 

“ ‘ Had vve no hettiT wait till we’ve 
had the supper, sir ? Ve know we’ve 
]mid for’t in the ticket.’ 

“ ‘ Faith, an’ there's some sinse in 
tiiat; and will you he riddy the mo- 
ment ul*ti*r ?’ 

^ The lady hlusheil, and looked her 
cousiuit, and Jack was in raptures all 
the time of siipjier, meditating on the 
four lakes and the, river, and the 
sevi'iily-five, iliouhand acres of land. 
Supper at last was ended, and a new 
danec‘ funned. Jack, who had hy no 
im^ans negUM-teil either the chani* 
paign or Ids partner, wliispered into 
her ear, ‘ Art*, yt* all riddy now, my 
sweet Sihilla? the liorses must he 
tired waiting/ 

«< Weel, since yc; insist ujurn’t. I’m 
all ready t*nuugii— only my shawl is 
ill the Icdtly’s icdiing ruum.’ 

“ ‘ Is it, iaitli ?’ said Jack ; ‘ then I’ll 
go for it this monit'iil.’ He was 
back with tlie speed of lightning, 
tJirtjw ashavvl ever her shouldtM's, and 
witlituji attracting any obNcrvation, 
handed lit‘r duwn stairn into the post- 
cliaise, jumpctl in after lier, and rat- 
tled oil as fast as the horses could 
gallop. 

“ Soon after this thi^ old sugar mer- 
chant and all his train prepared to 
take their departure. I waited to 
hand them to their carriage, but the 
little fat old woman, his wife, came 
rushing into the room, kicking up 
such a terrible dust—* Gch I’ cried 
uhe — ‘ Oh dear ! oh dear I Somebody 
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lias taken off my alia wl— real Iiigy — 
worth eiglity guineas every Hhilling 
— there’s a thief in tlie room ! — only 
think ! ’ 

“ Every thing was thrown into the 

i ;reateHt eoiifiision ; Home ol the 
adies fainted, and ye wiver saw such 
an uproar in yer lives. At last, it 
was diHi'overed, when every lady had 
taken her own Mliawl, that the only 
one unelaimed was that wJiieli had 
1)0011 worn by Miss Sihilla M‘Serae. 
That lady herself was nowhm c t'obe 
founil ; siiareh was made for her 
everywhere in vain. The little old 
woman stormed as if she was prae- 
tisiiig for hcdlaiii. 

“ ‘ This eoiiies,’ she eried, ‘ of ha- 
ving In^ggarly Seoteh governess<»s 
that wear cotton shawls, Vve siis- 
pe<*ted she would come to no gooii 
ever since she lias been so iiitimat(‘ 
with the potticary’s boy.’ 

“ ‘ Potticary’s boy!’ lhon; 4 :ht I, 

* faith, this is bev ond a joke entin iy 
— I must be after so 1 slijit 

away from the eonfusion, got into a 
post* chaise*, and four, and set off in 
pnrsuit of tl’Farrel, hojiing to over- 
take him in time to save him from 
marrying ail heiress without a ])eiiny, 
who wore nothing but cotton shawls. 
In the nieauiiiiu*, iiiformaiioii had 
been given that the lady was seen 
stepping into a post-ehiiise, aecom- 
pauiedby a tall man in a cloak, with 
very red wiiiskers — * Oh, pursue 
them! pursue them!’ cried Mrs 
Pusby — ‘ the wretch lias stolen iiiy 
liigy shawl, and gone olV wiih the 
pottieavy’s boy — I know him hy the 
description — his hair is as red and 
coarse as unrefined at twopence a- 
pouiid.’ Nothing would satisfy her 
rage but instantly giving chase. A 
magistrate was disturbed from his 
slumbers, an inforniation of the rob- 
bery laid before him, and in a very 
short time a coi]{de of constables 
were scouring down the road wdth 
a warrant toapprelieiidllie suspected 
deliiKiuents. 

“ Here were vve all tearing along — 
Jack and bis lady — myself — and the 
two thief- takers, — never was there 
such a race in the memory of man. 
1 found 1 was gaining on the lovers 
every stage, and when 1 got to a 
village oil this side of Durham, 1 
found 1 had overshot iny mark, and 
ac.tually got before them. I dis- 
covered there were two roads to tin* 


place, and that as it was the oiil}^ 
point for miles and miles where they 
could change horses, they must come 
to it by the longer road, which it 
seemed they must have taken. Being 
quite satisfied with tliis, 1 ordered 
mynelf a comfortable breakfast, and 
patiently w'aited their arrival. I had 
laid an embargo on all the horses, ho 
1 was certain they could not get on 
without my knowledge. Just as I 
was silting down to my stew'ed fowl 
and beef- steaks, I saw their carriage 
rattle up to the iuii ; and in a few 
minutes after, another chariot — pos- 
tilions hot — horses all of a tremble 
— drove up furiously to the door. 
‘Who the devil can this be?’ tbouglit 
1, for ye see I knew nothing at all 
about the thief-takms — ‘ Will this be 
another cou]de, 1 wonder r’ But when 
i saw twocoars(‘, strong, bhu^kgiiard- 
lookiijg fellows g(*t out, I could not 
tell what to make of the whole hush 
iM‘ss. Out (ti the first caniage came 
.lack in his plain clothes — for 1 for- 
got to tell ye lie did not go to the 
ball in his iinifornt — lookiiur very 
tired and sleepy — and hamlctl out 
ills linger raw-boned partner, whose 
beauty was by no means incn*ased 
l)y her night’s frolic. T did not ex- 
actly know how to ])voceed ; so 1 s.ii 
tlowii to my breakfast, and enjoying 
ilie thoughts of sin prising Jack ; and 
consulting with niyscdf hbw to break 
the matter to him in the pleasantest 
inaiiuer. But my ‘cogitations were 
broken olf by hearing Jack, who was 
in the #hxt room to me, only divided 
by a thin partition, saying, ‘ W’tdl, 
gentlemen — the divil take howl d oi 
yer aovvls — what do ye want with 
me V’ 

Only a little private talk with 
you, sir— that’s all,’ said one of the 
men in return. 

“ ‘ Niver mind yer private talks — 
say your say, and be <|uick about it, 
or by the pi[)er that’ 

“ ‘ Come, come, no nonsense, mas- 
ter,’ said the imm ; ‘ you know well 
enough what we lie come about, I 
daresay — did ye ever liear of one Mr 
Pushy, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Oho 1* said Jack> *so ye’re come 
about that, are ye? An’ ye’ll stop us 
from goin’ on to the ind of our jour- 
ney y* 

“ ‘ Yes — back you must go with us 
to York — them llieie is very serious 
charges’ 
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• “* ( )rli. <1—11 ilio rliargi's — I’ll pay 
all y^•^ charges — yc ii)ay stop Jicro 
and ate and drink like a cuiipli; of 
corporals — but this very day I’ll tiiid 
my way into Scotland.*" 

“ ‘ W o’ll SCO about that,* replied the 
man, sulkil3\ ‘ We thought you 
might have been trusted without 
the irons, but the gentleman seems 
anxious for the fellers. Out with 
them, Tom* — to Ijis I'ompanion. 

“ ‘ Fetters !* said Jack ; ‘ to be 
sur(‘ lam anxious for tin* fett<»rs ; 
and the owld nincksmilh Avill liv 
lliem as tight as a Hishop.’ 

“ ‘ j^ishop’s a rare good bin, no 
doubt, sir,’ said tlie man; ‘but we 
rail do that as w(*ll.’ 

Do t/mt Do wiiat, ye s])al- 

peeus 

“ ‘ Why, feplice you, and this lien* 
lafly together, sir ; she’s au accom- 
plica* aiu‘1 the act.’ 

“ ‘ After wlsat act, yc! brute baste ? 
W(‘’re not married yet.’ 

“ ‘ i\o, nor won't 1)0 this bout, 
(’orin*, out witli the darbies, Tom ; 
tve haio’l time to he palavei ing here 
all day.’ 

“ ‘ IJark ye, gintlemen,* said Jack, 
grow ing more and more enraged and 
astoni‘dj<*(l, ‘ this window is pretty 
liigli, thank Ood, and will br<‘ak a 
glnilenian’s ii(*ck v(‘iy prettily ; so I 
ad\ i‘'i* ye to !)e otV, and out of li(*ar- 
Iiig, before { can crack ibis egg, or, 
by lb.* poker, your wdves may buy 
llo'ir moiirning.’ 

*“ (’nine, I'ome,’ r(*pli**d tin* man, 
no w'ays daunted, ‘ w'e must have 
no more of your blanu’y ; w e are up 
to ail such tricks. You are siispeet- 
ed of stealing Mrs h’iisl)y’H proper- 
ty,’ 

Is it you lliey mam*, my dear ?’ 
said Jack to the lady. ‘ Ve may go 
jjark, 111}'^ as fast as ye plase, 

and tel) the little fat owld woman, 
the sugar-seller’s w ife*, wdili my eom- 
plimciits, that -Miss Sibil la jMbSi’rae, 
of (den Buckie and Ben Scart, is 
not lier propm ty at all ; and is very 
iniicb obliged to her for her care, 
but will keep what she has irot.’ 

“ ‘ Will keep wdiat she stole oil’ 
with ?’ 

“ ‘ Just so,’ said Jack, nodding liis 
Jiead. 

“ ‘ And do you confess,’ continued 
the man, ‘ that .«he has got the arti- 
cle with her r’ 

“ ‘ Yc may say so, wlieii ye write 
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home to yor liiend.^ and a \ery 
pretty article too, don’t ye think so, 
iny dear?’ said Jack, drawing him- 
self up, ami looking as pleased aa 
i’lineh. 

“ ‘ Ami you won’t give it up ?’ said 
the man. 

“ ‘ By no manes.’ 

“ ‘ Then we must force you.’ 

“ ‘ Oeli, must ye ?’ said Jack ; ‘ ami 
I’m particularly obliged to ye for yer 
kimhiess.’ 

“ I now' beard a srudle; and two 
lieavy falls, rapidly siici'e(*(liiig each 
other, maile im* recognise Jack’s one, 
two. In a monu*nt. I rushed into the 
room, n(‘ai ly killed w ith laughter at 
all tin*, conversation, and there 1 
found Jaclc, bis nostrils wddened 
with passion, and his wdiisk(n*s red- 
der than Usual, standing over the 
tw'o unfortunate* straiiger«, who wore 
groaning most piteously on the lloor. 
'Hie moment he snu'^ me, be burst 
into one* of bis w'ildest shouts of joy. 
— ‘ ()<*b, only look here, O’l^ooiiey, 
my elarlint ; tliese tw'o gintlemeii 
wdlli the bloody fac<*s an^ friends of 
]\fr Ibisby, and an* sent off to stop 
onr journey to Gr(*tiia (ireen.’ 

“‘And i’m very glad to Jiear it, 
Jack,’ said 1 . 

I call you to W'irn(*ss, sir,’ said 
one of tin* imm, g 4 *tiing nj), and put- 
ting a bandkeichi(*t to Ids (*ye ; ‘ w'e 
are deforced in ibe ex(*cnrK)ii of our 
<Iiity. 1 order yon to assist us in the 
King’s name.’ 

“ * Iniitli will 1 , wiiiinely^’ said 1 . 

“Jack upon lliis was almost cho- 
ked with pastdon. Ik* stoodand scowl- 
ed at ns ail, and then folding his 
arms aci oss his clic‘st, asked, as (]niet- 
ly as he could — ‘ An’ tell me now'", 
gintlemen, what it is ye really 
want r’ 

“ ‘ We want po^-ses-ion of your 
body. This lieri^ is onr authority,* 
saiil llie constable. 

“ ‘ My body Y — Y(* bell-dog, are yc 
a s<*t of (Im toi's ? and do ye think 
I’m a corpse ?* 

Mo,’ said the man, * wc don’t 
take you for no such thing. It’s 
likely you know more of doctorn ami 
corpses nor we do. Ain’t you a 
])Ottercavrier’s bf)y ?’ 

“ ‘ Pottercarrier ! J )’ye mane au 
apotbeeary ? and do ye take me for 
Ids boy? me, John O’Farrell, 
Esfpiire, that is so soon to be pro- 
prietor of seventy-live thousand 
Bo 
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lim'S Ol laud, besjide» Lord Khowh 
liow many liikrs and runs? Orli, 
yi‘ internal scoundrels, I’ll jdiysic 
ye.’ 

Saying lliis, lu* adv:mc(?d to mur- 
der the two nion, hut I stopt him, 
and said, ‘ Listen to me, .hick; you 
shall not go to (iretna (ireeii this 
time. She’s nothitig hut a gover- 
ness, that laches little girls to spell, 
and ate ]nea<l and hutter without 
dirtyin<; their firigers.* 

“ ‘ Who do ye mane, (VLooiiey ?— 
Miss Sihilla ftJSScrae of Gicn i3uc- 
Kie and Ben Scai t r' 

“ ‘ Yes, faith do 1,’ said I, ‘ and no 
other. Ask her.’ 

“ Jack turned round to the lady, 
and said, ‘ Pray, madam, do ye taehe 
little girls to ate hreml and butter 
and spell without dirtying their fin- 
gers V Are ye not one of the heiresses 
of all the line land and water you 
towhl me oil'?* 'riie lady, though 
1 suppose she lelt her position a lit- 
tle iincoinfortahle, was not \eiy 
easily frightened, and bra/ened it as 
bold as a statue. 

‘ To he sure,’ she said,* I’m ^b- 
veniess to the wee children at Mr 
Pushy’s, and learn them hoo to speak 
English. Ye never askit me that. 
But I’m heiress, for a’ that, to (Ben 
Buckie and Ben S<*art.’ 

“ ‘ And what may tlic riut-roll be, 
madam?’ said Jack, looking rather 
more peaceable. 

“ * ()o, ’dc(M), tli(» rent-roirs just 
nothing, for it’s a’ hill grniui, 4‘xcep’ 
the moss.’ 

Jack made a low how, took lier 
by the hand, and led iier to the po- 
licemen. ‘ (jintlemen,’ he said, ‘ let 
me present yon with the lady that 
has caused all this uproar, and Mrs 
Pushy is ouile widcome to her pro- 
])erty again.’ 

“ * That won’t do, sir,’ said the 
man. who now began t<» recover his 
contidenct?. ‘ Here we are sent out 
after this lady ami you, on suspicion 
of your having stolon a piece of 
goods.’ 

‘‘ * And a pretty piece of goods slie 
N,’ said Jack, ‘ to talk to me of her 
seventy-five thousand acres of laud! 
Take Juu*, I say.’ 

” ‘ Yes, we’ll take her into cus- 
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todv, and you too. ill spite of your 
fine talking. She's thought to have 
stolen Mrs P usby’s shawl last night in 
the ball room; and by the descrip- 
tion, tliat’a it lying on the sofa.’ 

“ ‘ Whew !’ said Jack, who now 
discovered the mistake. ‘ Och, I see 
it all now — this bates Bannaglier en- 
tirely. Why, ye villains, / took the 
shawl,’ 

“ * i call you to witness, sir, lie 
confesses the robbery/ said tbe man, 
addressing himself to me. 

“ ‘ Keep the tongue in your head, 
yo rapscallion!’ coTitinued Jack, 

‘ How the divil should I know wJiose. 
shawl it was ? I took the first that 
came. 1 tell ye, that on the word of 
a gintleman and an oiHcer’ 

“ ‘ O, sir,’ said tlie man, * we are 
all ollicevs here — police-oilicer, or 
medical ollicer, It’s all the same, 1 
reckon/ 

“ I now saw the whole business 
and was like to die with Inughioir at 
the man contiiming to helieM' Jack 
the apothecary’s aj)prc*niice. How- 
ever, I undertook b) be answerable 
for Jaj’k’s ajipearance, and he and I 
returned in one ehaise to V ork. The 
matter was easily explained to Mrs 
Pushy, and even Miss Sihilla was for- 
given. Pm not (juite sure what !»<•- 
came of her afterwards ; Imt I sup- 
pos(^ she eloped willi somehcnly <*lse, 
for tlui example of our regiment 
nvnle a Ilyaway matclj indispcnKahle 
among all ranks of the peoj)le. I wo)i 
my wager ofV Jaek, who told me, that 
ail the way down he had been tidnk- 
ing, that if he made all po'^sihle al- 
lowances for the nuiiiher of h(*r 
sisters — saying even slm Jiad se- 
venty-four of thein — ho would still 
step into possession of a snug litthi 
farm of a thousand acres, besides his 
share of the four lakes and the jiver. 
Now, wasn’t that a nan^tv^pcay! 
from the blaekHinilh ?” jjMpTy^ ^ 

** Yes— and now, Ci»IppA,’^aitr 
wc all in a breath, ** telpis your own 
adventure?” 

(’olonel O’Looney tsighed, and 
shook his head. “ No^io, my lads, 
uo more stories to-nik— I’ll keep 
mine for some other^rasion. In 
the meantime, pass rowd the bottles, 
and keep them coiistajtly moving.” 
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TIlC I'AI.L or TURIvliV.'^ 


The loii^ (luratioii and siiddoii fall 
of the Tiii kisli ICnipire is one of the 
inost extraordinary and apparently 
inexplieahle jdieiioiiuMia in iMiropean 
history. The decay of the ()l toman 
pow’CT had I>t*en constantly the theme 
ul iristorians ; tlieir ajJi)ri>a<-hii)<^ 
downfall, tin* niiceasini;^ subject of 
propliecy for a cefltiiry; hut }et the 
ancient fabric still Indd out, ami 
evinced on occasions a di'i!:ree ot 
viL^onr which confonmlcd all the 
machinations of its enemies. For 
ei/^hty years, tin* subversion of the 
em]>iie (»f (JoustiiulinopU* had been 
the iuiceasin<y object of .Moscovilc 
ambition : tiie genius of (/atheriin* 
had been incessantly directed to that 
threat object; a Hiissiaii prince christ- 
ened ah(*r tin* last of the F.ibeoloi’i 
ex|}rcssly to rei'cive his throin*, hut 
yet the black eai^le madi* pro- 

mess towards the Damilie; tin* Mii'i* 
sulimin forces arrayed oii its banks 
were still most formidid>le, and u 
host arrayed ini(b‘r tin* banners of 
tin* OMuanley'^, seeniim^ly capabl<* 
of making bead against tin* vv'oild. 

f(Mjr y(*ars, from isns to IHI J, 
the Russians vvage<l a desperate war 
with the Turks; lln'y hronght fn*- 
(inently lo0,0i)0, sometimes ‘JOtbHon 
men into the Held ; but at its close 
they had made no- sensible progress 
in the rediii'lioji of the. bulwarks of 
Islamism : two iinmired thousand 
jMas.snIinaijs had frequently assem- 
roninl the banners of the I^ro- 
pliet; tin* Danube liad In.'en staiin;<l 
w ith blood, hut the hostibi armies 
still eoi!t(m(I(*(l in <loubtful and des- 
perate strife on its shores; and on 
the glacis of Schumlaihe 31oscovilcs 
had sustained a hloodic?!’ ded'eat than 
they e\er received from the genius 
of Xapuleoii. In the triumph of tin* 
Turks at that prodigious victoiy, the 
Vizier wrote exnltingly to llie Grand 
Seignior, that such was the multitu<le 
of the Infidel heads whicJi he had 
taken, that they would make a bridge 


for the souls of the Faithful from 
earth to lieav on. 

Rut though then so formidahlc, tlie 
Ottoman power lias within these 
twenty yeqrs rapid!} and irrecover- 
ably declined. 'I’ln* great harrier of 
'rnrk(‘y w as reached in tlie tirst <*am- 
paign of tin* next war, the Ralkaii 
yielded to Russian g4*nins in the se- 
cond, ainl Adrianoplt*, the ancit*nt 
capital of tht* ()smani(‘vs, lu'camc*. 
t clehiati'd b»r the tri'aty vvlii(‘h scal- 
< d for I'vcr the di'gradalioii of their 
race. On all sub s tin* proviin-es of 
the lanpire have revolted: t ireeco, 
through a long and blooily contest, 
has at lengtli woikc‘d out its<leliver- 
auce from all hut its own passions; 
the ancient war-ciy of iU'zaiitiinii, 
X'ictoiy to the Cross, has been again 
h(*ar(I on tin* IvgeanSea; I and tin* Ibi- 
cha of l\‘fy pt, taking advantage of the 
W'eakness conReipient on so many 
reverses, has Inildly ibrowui off the 
yoke, and advancing liom Aci<* in 
the path of Na[n>I('on, shewn to the 
ast(Miisln‘d world tin* justiin* of that. 
liviiiit m.ui’s n'mark, that his defeat 
by Sir Sitlney Smiiii uinlei its walls 
made liim miss his ilcsliny. The 
victory of Koniah juostrated tlio 
Asiatic p4»w(‘r of I’m key; tin? staii- 
^l irds of 31i‘hcnn‘t All are rapidly 
aji[)roachinir the >eraglio; and the 
diseondlted Sultan io *liiv(*n U} take 
refiigt^ iiinltM* the suspirioiis sin Iter 
of the Russian legions. Already the 
advanced guard of NicJiolas Jias 
passed lln^ IJo^jiliorus; tin* Moscovite. 
.standards ar<* boating’ at Scutari; and, 
to liie astonislmicni alike*, of hbirope 
and Asia, the keys e)fthc Dardain*lli*s, 
tlie throne of ( kinstantiiie, aie laid at 
the feet of the ( ziir. 

TJie uulooked for rapidity of these 
('vents, is not more astonishing tli^n 
tin*. weakiK'ss which the MussulmauH 
liave evinced lu their last struggle. 
The Russians, in the late campaign, 
never assembled 40,000 men in tiie 
field. Tri tlie batth* of the 1 1th June, 


^ Ti:lvc*1-j hi Turkov, by 1. J’mj. hoiulon, Js.J’J. 

•} When tlio lirave Canari'. p.uscd uiukr the bows of tiie .a«lmiraiV ‘'hip, to 

which he had grappled th«‘ fatal iheship, at Scui, the cu'W in hi- boat evelaliiiod N ictory 
to the Cm's!’* the old war-cry of Ilyzautiura.-.^Goitao^^ OVa/* Uivdiiliouj i, *J74. 
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u’liii li llu' fall! t)^ tlio war, 

Dichitsdi had only KohruMS 

undor anus ; yrl thi-s f inal! 1‘oito 
roiiUid tlui Turkish army, and laid 
open iho far-famed ])as.sr*s of th(‘ 
Balkan t<» the <larin" ireniiis of its 
leader, (’hristciidoin looked iu vain 
for the ini^liiy liost wliieli, at the 
sicdit of th(‘ holy banner, was wont to 
asseinbli! round tlie hlaiulard ot the 
Prophet; the arieiimt eonia^e of the 
()snianl(*ys .^reined to Jiave perished 
with their waninp^ fortunes; liardly 
could the Russian outjiostskeep pacii 
with tluMii in the rapidity of their 
llicjht; and a force, nulnced by sick- 
ness to twenty thousand men, dicta- 
ted peace to the Ottomans within 
twenty hours’ march of (‘onstaiiti- 
noph*. ?tlor(* hdel j’, the once dreaded 
throne of 'rurkey lias hc'come a jcfst 
to its ancient ])roviii(*es ; the Pasha 
of lOir}])!, once ihif most inconsider- 
able of iiH \ iissals, has comjielhnl the 
Sublime Porte, the anei<*nt tei i(/r of 
( 'lirihteiidom, to seek for safety in 
llie protection of Inlidel battalions; 
and (he throne of Oonstantine, inca- 
pable of self-defence, is iiltimatidy 
destined to become the prize for 
which Bloscovite amhiiioii ami Ara- 
bian audacity are to contend on tlu‘ 
glitterini^ sliores of Scutari. 

l?ut if the weakness of ilie Otto- 
mans is siirprisinu;, tlie supineness of 
the hhiropeaii ]KJwers is not Jesv ama- 
zing at this iiit(*ieslinfij crisis. Ihe 
power of Russia has lone: been a 
subject of alarm to Franc(%and liri- 
twice se<*u tlu^ (’ossurks at the 
Tiiileries, it is not surprising that 
tliey sliould feed somewhat nervous 
alcvery a<Idition to its strength. Iv.ig- 
laiid, jealous of its maritime superi- 
ority, and a|i])rehensive — nhetlier 
reasonably or not is immaterial — of 
danger to her Indian possessions, from 
tlie growth of Russian ])ower iu Asia, 
has long made it a fixed prineiplo of 
her poiicy to comce the ambitious 
designs of the (''ahinet of St Peters- 
hnvg, and twice, she has saved Turkey 
from theii grasp. When the Rus- 
sians and Austrians, in 17c;o, project- 
ed an aliianc.e for its partition,' and 
Callieriiie and Josepli had actually 
mot on the Wolga to arrange its de- 
tails, Mr Pitt interposed, and hy the 
iniluence of England prevented the 
design : and wlibii Diebitscli was in 
full march for Constantinople, and 
the insurrection of the Janissaries 
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only waited for the sight of the Cos- 
sacks to break out, and overturn the 
throne of Mahmoud, the strong arm 
of Wellington interfered, ])ut a curb 
in tlie nioulli of Russia, and postpo- 
ned for a season tin* fall of the Turk- 
i*?}! power. Now, liowever, every 
thing is clianged ; — France and king- 
land, occupied with domestic dissen- 
sions, are utterly paralysed ; they can 
no longer make a show of resistance 
to Muscovite ambition ; exclusively 
occupied in preparing the downfall 
of her ancient alH^^s, the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, Englaiul has not a 
thought to bestow on the occupation 
of the Dardanelles, and the keys of 
the Levant are, witlioiit either obser- 
vation or regret, passing to the hands 
of Russia. 

'riiese (‘Vents are so (‘Xtraordiiiary, 
that tli(*y almost make* the boldest 
speculator hold his breath, (ireat as 
is the (Inmgt^ in (*\t(*rnal events 
whieli we daily w itm-ss, the altera- 
tion in internal r(‘(‘ling is still greatiT. 
(‘lianges whicli would have convul- 
sed khiglaiid from end to (md, dan- 
gers which would liave thrown Eu- 
ropean diplomacy into agonies a few 
years ago, an*, now regarded with 
indiHerenee. The progress of Russia 
through xXsia, the capture of l‘'rivan 
and I'a zorouni, tlu^ occ*u])atiun of the 
Dardanelles, are now as litth? n*gard- 
ed as if we had no interest in such 
eliaiTges ; as if \ve liad no empire in 
tlie kiast tlin^atened hy so ambitious 
a m ighbour ; no jmJe])endent e at 
stake in tlie growth of the (.'olo.ssus 
of ijortliern J-iurope. 

Tlie reason is a])parent, and it af- 
fords tin*, fust great ami practical 
])roof whicli Juiglaml has yet recei- 
ved of the fatal hlow, which the re- 
cent clianges Jiave struck, not only at 
lier internal prosperity, but her ex- 
t(*rnal independence. England is now 
powerless ; and, what is worse, the 
Europc\an powers know it. Her Go- 
veniniont is so incessantly and ex- 
clusively occupied in maintaining 
its ground against the internal ene- 
mies whom the Reform Bill has 
raised up into appalling strength; the 
neeessitv of sacrifu ing something to 
the insatiable ])assions of the Revo- 
lutionists is so apparent, that every 
other object is disregarded: the allies 
hy wlioK(» aid they overthrew' the 
constitution, have turned so iiercoly 
upon lliein, that they are forced icj 
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Strain every ner\e to these flo- 
ineslie eneniios. Who eaii tJiink of 
the occupation of Scntaii, uheii tin* 
malt tax is threatened w itii repeal ? 
Who care for the thunders of Nicho- 
las, when tln‘ threats of ()’<\>imellanj 
rini^iiii^- in their ears: 'Hie chi'jjlish 
( lovernnient, once s»i stable and 
steadfast in its rest)!utioi\s, when 
rested on the linn rock of the 
tocrac}', has heconn* imstJihle as walcn* 
siiic(i it was thrown ft)!* its '^npjxnt 
upon the Democracy: its designs an* 
as chanLO»ahle, its p(»licy as llnctna- 
linir, as tin* volatih? and incon^-iderate 
mass fiom which it sjnnnj;; and 
Innice its menaiws are (lisreuarde<l, 
its ain itmt rtdalions hrokt*n, its old 
alli(*s disi^usted, and the weii^ht of its 
iiithnnice h(‘iii«: no lon^cM' fell, pro- 
jects the most thi<Niteniiii( to its in- 
ilependence aio witijont. hesitation 
undertaken hy other Slates. 

Nor is the supineiiess and aj):!!!}}'^ 
of lli(*.nation less important or alai m- 
ihi(. It exists to such an extent as 
clearly to (hniioiistrate, that not only 
are the days of itn i^lory unnilicied, 
but llie termination even of its indt*- 
peiuleiic(‘ may ]m‘ foreseen at no dis- 
tant peiiod. iMilerju is('s the most 
liosiile to its interest, comine^sS the, 
most fatal toits^ioiy, an* niidei taken 
hy its livals not only without tin* dis- 
approhation, but with tin* cordial 
siipj>oi t, of the majot ity of the luilioii. 
Poitiii^al, i'uv a ctniitiry tin* ally of 
Dn^land, for whose defemee Inindreds 
of thousands of ICM‘>lishinen had died 
in our own times, has been uhainlon- 
ed without a murmur to tin* re\oIu- 
t ionary spoliation and ])roj)a‘^aiidisl 
arts of luanee. Holland, l)ie bulwaik 
of lhie;land, for whose protection the 
trreat war with Francii was underta- 
Kani, has been assailed hy Hiitish 
fleets, and threateiuMl hy 15ritish 
power; and the sliores of the Scheldt, 
which belndd the victorious legions 
of Wellington land to curb the power 
of Napoleon, have witnessed the 
union of the Tricolor ami Brituli 
flags, to beat down the iiideiiendencc 
of the Dutch provinces. (Joiihtanti- 
iiople, long regarded as the outpost 
of India against the Ilussians, is 
abandoned without regret ; and, 
aindst the stiifc of internal faction, 
the fixing of the ISJoscovite standards 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, the 
transference of the finest harbour in 
the world to a growing maritime 


power, ami of the entrepot of Ihu ope 
and Asia to an u]rea4ly foimidabio 
coiniueii iai state, is hardly the mi])- 
ject c»f observation. 

The reason cannot be concealed, 
and is t<u> t learly illustrative (»f tin* 
desp<*rat(? tendency of tlu‘ n*c(Mit 
4 hanges uf)oii all the classes of the 
I'hnpirt^ With tlie Hev olutionists 
tin' ])assioir for change lias snpplant- 
»‘(l eve ry o!lu*r feeling, and tin* spii it 
<>f iiiuov alien has e\(iiiguishe<l tJiat 
of pati iotis:n. 'ri.4‘y no h uger league 
in tlionghl, or w»)mI, or wish, (‘xclu- 
sively with tlu‘ir own I'onntrynn n ; 
they no longer la'garil tin' inliTests 
and gU)ry 4>f Ihigl.ind, as the chief 
<>hje4'moi their solieitndi' ; what they 
lo.,k to i.’. the rc'volntiiinary jiarty in 
otln'i* Stall's; what tln'y Hvnipalhize 
with, the progix'ss oi ihc 'rrieolor in 
overluining otlu'i* dynasties. Tin' 
h)ss of Ibilish dominion, tin' loss of 
Biitisli colonic's, t]i(» downfall of Bri- 
tish power, tlieilei'ay of I5i itish glory, 
the loss i>f BriiisJi in(h‘p(*ndein‘4‘, is 
to them a matter of no sort of ri-grel, 
]no\;d<'d the tiiiolor is triumphant, 
and the ean ^(* of ri‘\ obit, ion is making 
[utigix'ss in lh(' worhi. Well ami 
tiniy did lAir Burke say, that the 
spiiit of {latriotism ami .hnohinism 
lamhl not »*,oe\isl in tln^ same Stale.; 
and liiat ihe greati'sl nalional (iisas- 
t»Ts an* lightly ])ass4*d o\ er, providi'd 
theybiing with tliern tin* advance of 
liomeslii' amhitioii. 

Tl:e (lonsei vativ es, on tin*, other 
hand, are so utU'rly (l(‘sp(*ralc in re- 
gal d to tin* future ])rospects of tin; 
Ihijpire, from the vaeillation and vio- 
k iue of the. Di'inocratie, party who 
arc insTall4*4] in sovi'ieignl)', that I'X- 
tevnal t'v cuts, even of the, most threat- 
ening c'haraeter, are regarded by 
them hut as dust in the balance, when 
compared w'ilh tin* <Ionn*stic calami- 
ties which are staring us in the face. 
What although the iiigratiludi; and 
tergiversation of luiglaud to Holland 
have, deprived us of all respext 
among foreign Stales V That evil, 
great as it is, is nothing to the do- 
ineHtic. embarrassments winch ov4*r- 
whelm the couiitiy from the unruly 
spirit which the W liigs fostmed with 
such sedulous care during the Re- 
form contest. VN'hat altliougli the 
empire of the JMediterraiiean, ami 
ullimatiily our Indian ])osseHsion8, 
arc menaced hy the ceaseless growth 
of Russia; the meiistives wliieli Go- 
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vernment have in contemplation for 
the management of that vast domi- 
nion, will ttevei* it from the liritish 
Empire before any danger is felt from 
external foes ; and long ere the Mo§- 
covile eagles are. seen on the banks 
of the Indus, the insane measures ol 
the Ten Pounders will have banished 
tlie British standards from tlie plains 
of liindoslan. 

Every thing, in sliort, announces 
that the external weight and foreign 
importance of Great Britain are irre- 
coverably lost ; and that the passing 
of the Reform Bill has truly been the 
death-warrant of the British hhnpire. 
The Russians are at Constantinople! 
the menaces, the. entreaties of iiing- 
land, are alike disregarded; and the 
ruler of the seas has submitted in 
two years to desceml to the rank of 
n second-rate ])ii\V(»r. Tliat which a 
hundred defeats could have iiardly 
efl'ected to old iMigland, is the very 
first result of the innovating system 
upon wliich new England lias enter- 
ed. The llussianM are at (Constanti- 
nople! Jfow would the shade of 
Chatham, or Pitt, or Fox thrill at the 
announcement ! But it makes no 
sort of impression on the English 
people : as little as the robbery of 
the PortugU(‘se lleet by the iMeuch, 
or the surreinh'r of the citadel of 
Antwerp to the son-in-law (»f Louis- 
PJiilippe. In this country we Inivc 
arrived, in an inconceivably short 
space of time, at that weakness, dis- 
union, and indilVerence to all but 
revolutionary objects, wdiich is at 
once the forerunner ami the cause 
of national ruin. 

But leaving these mournful topics, 
it is more instructive to turn to the 
causes which have precipitated, in so 
abort a space of time, the fall of tlie 
Turkish Emjure. Few more curious 
or extraordinary phenoiiiena are to 
bo met with in the page of history. 
It will be found that the Cttomans 
liavo fallen a victim to the same pas- 
sion for innovation and reform which 
have proved so ruinous lioth in this 
and a neighbouring country; and 
that, while the bulwarks of Tuikey 
were thrown down by the rude liand 
of Mahmoud, the States of AVestern 
Europe wxTe disabled, by tlie same 
frantic course, from rendering him 
any effectual aid. How W'elJ in'every 
ago has the spirit of Jacobinism and 
revolutionary passion aided «the 


march, and hastened the growth of 
Russia I 

The fact of the long duration of 
Turkey, in ihe midst of the monar- 
chies of Europe, and the stubborn 
resistance which she opposed for a 
series of ages to the attacks of tlu‘ 
two greatest of its military powers, 
is of itself sufficient to demonstrate 
that the accounts on which we had 
been accustomed to rely of the con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire were 
partial or exaggerated. ISo fact is 
BO universally demonstrated by his- 
tory as the rapid and irrecoverable 
decline of barbarous powers, when 
the career of conquest is once ter- 
minated. Where is now the Empire 
of the Caliphs or the Moors ? What 
has survived of tlu^ comtuests, one 
hundred years ago, of Nadir Shah r 
How long did the Empire of Aureng- 
zebe, the throne of the (Jreat Mogul, 
resist the attacks of hhigland, evtui 
at the distance of ten thousand miles 
from the parent state r* How then 
did it happen that Turkey so long 
resisted tin* spoiler ? What conser- 
vative principle has enabled the ()s- 
manleys so long to avoid the degra- 
dation which so rapidly overtakes all 
barbarous and di'spotie empires; ami 
what has communieated toihcdr \ast 
empire a portion of the umlecaying 
vigour which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as the grand eliaracteiihtic 
of European civilisation The an- 
swer to tliese (juestions will botli un- 
fold the real causes of the long I’li- 
durance, and at length the sudden 
fall, of the Turkish Empire. 

Though tlie Osmanleys were an 
Asiatic power, and ruled entirely on 
the’ principles of Asiatic despotism, 
yet their conquests were effected in 
Europe, or in tliose parts of Asia in 
which, from the inlbieiice of the 
Crusades, or of the Roman institu- 
tions which survived their invasion, 
a certain degree of European civili- 
sation remained. It is difficult utter- 
ly to exterminate the institutions of 
a country where they liave been long 
established ; those of the Christian 
provinces of the Roman Empire have 
in part survived all the dreadful tem- 
pests which for the last six centuries 
have passed over tlicir surface. It is 
these remnants of civilisation, it is 
tlie Institutions which still linger 
among the vamjuished people, which 
have so long preserved the Turkish 
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provinces from decay ; and it is these 
ancient bulwarks, which the innova* 
tinj^ passions of .Mahmoud liavc now 
destroyed. 

1. The lirst circumstance which 
upheld, amidst its numerous defects, 
the Ottoman lujjpiie, was the rights 
conceded on tln» lirst c oiKpiesi of the 
country hy Maliomet to thc‘ dctr In t/s 
or ancient nobles of Asia Elinor, and 
which tile succeinling Sultans have 
been careful to maintain inviolate. 
These dere heysjill capitulated with 
the coin|U(*ror, .and ohi. lined the im- 
portuitt })rivileges of retaining their 
lands in perpetuity lor their tl(‘sceml- 
aiiN, and of pacing a Ji.rrfl Uilnitc in 
money and men to tin* Sultan. In 
Ollier words, they were a hereditary 
noblesse, ; and as they constituted the 
tjfreat strenglli of the emj)ire in its 
Asiatic j»roviiir<*s, tln*y have preser- 
ved their ])ri\ilege through all sm*- 
ce(*ding reigns. 'I'he following is the 
descripti<in given of them hy the in- 
telligent travelli'r whose work is pre* 
fiM'd to this article : — 

‘ 'I lie 1 C In \ ' Ml .sl.nlc, “ litciallv 

IciiK <»1 the \ .III c\jjics>iiin |)crulMil\' 

.mI.imimI Im ih*' coHMtiy, wlucli pic^sriiN a 
s. 1 1.-* ni ON .1] \ ,illc\ '^un ouoik'il h\ i.'iiupillt' 
nt’ hii!'., \Mic tlic ctii'-iu.il ‘-sm-', ol those 

p uts oi I Alnioi, \N hieli '-uhontred, uiuh r 
leini.il l•oo^(itioll', to the <at«)ioms, Jh'tween 
till- i(Mjtjiie*^t iff lhu"..i an<l tile <*on»|ue''t of 
(. liio[iIe, .1 l.ipsf oi' more than a cen- 

tui), elnnpien <1 hy the cpl^oilo of Taiuertaiic, 
th».li falUi w.i'* piec.iriini'' j l>ut after the lat- 
tei event, Mahomet II, Imuiid their suhiuis- 
sion, and fiiiiilJy settled tin; teriius of their ex- 
Utenee, lie roiilirmcil tlieiii in their lauds, 
-nliieet, however, to trihut**, and to ijuotas 
«if tniops ill a.ai ; and he ah.Milved the head 
I'f eaeh f.imily for ever fiom ])erM>iiaI scr- 
vlee. Till.* la-^t el.uise was the most impor- 
tant, as tlierehy tlie Sultan had no powi r 
over their lives, nor eon''eijUeiitlyj eoiild be 
tiieir heirs, tli it despotic pouer heiuj* l.iwfiil 
over these only iu the actual '.invice of the 
1 ’01 tc. Tlie I'ainilie'. of the dere hc\ thcre- 
ft)ie, became ncithei impo> ei i-^hed noi ex- 
tinct, It wovihl be dealine, in truisms to 
enumerate the advanta.ires enjoyed hy the 
distiicts of the^: iiohleiiiLMi oviu the rest of 
the empire ; thr y were o ise^ in the doert ; 
their owners had inoie than a life interest in 
the soil, the} were liorii and livi d aiiion^ the 
people, and, being heieditarily lich, had no 
occa-.ion to iTcate a piivate fortune, each 
yeai, .itter the Inh'ite due was levied. 
\Vherea’^, in a pishulich, the people are 
vtraiiied eveiy je.ir to double or treble the 
(mount of tin- impost, since the paslia^ who 
]iays foi hi- situation, mu-t also he eniicli. 


pil. The devotion of the di-pendeuts of the 
dere beys was great ; at a wlii-tle, the Car*- 
osiiian-Oglous, the Tcliapan-( talons, the 
I‘JIczjir-( )gIoiis, (theprinciji.il Asi^itic families 
that survive, ) could raise, each, from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand horsemen, and eijuip 
them. I fence the facilit) with which the Sul- 
tans, u|> to tin' presi'iit century, drewsueh lari^e 
biHliisof cavalry info the lit-ld. The dere 
b- ys have alwa) .** fnrni-licd, and niaint.iincd, 
till- t^u- itc-.l j»a»f; and tlierc is notone in- 
-'(ance, since the coinjin‘-f of ( ’oiistaMtinojile, 
of one of the ..(‘e I (Ml fimilies raising the stand- 
aid ol n‘\oli. I lie pish.i- inv.iri.ihly have. 
'I’he rc.isoiis, respectively, .nc (th\ ions. The 
dell- liey w.is .sine of Ueepin;>, his po'sessioiis 
b\ iiiiht ; tin- j»ash i ol losuiii his h\ eustom, 
llnle^s he li.id money to bribe the Poite, or 
forct- to ml imid.itc it . 

'J'hesf jnoMnci.il nohh-s, whose lights had 
liceii ri-spiM ted during fmii eentniies, hy a 
si-i ies ot t\\ eiity-fonr Miveii-ign-, h.id two 
crimes ill tin- cy- ol* .\Iahniond 11. tlie\ 
held their piopeil\ fiom tin ir .nu-cstoi s, .ind 
tln-y had lii-he-. 'I'o .ilrei (he l< nine of tin* 
foinii-i, tlie desf imiiiiiii oi flu- latter, w as his 
ohjeef. '^riie dtie lx-) > — unllki- the seiaglio 
depeinleiiis, hnnight np to distin-t theii own 
shadow, — h,id no cin-i-sfoi .suspicion, and 
th<-ietoic hecann- ca'^y dupes of the gros.sesf 
tieaeheiy. 'Dn- mihendmg spiiit-. W(-n* ic- 
niovcd to .anothfi woild, the ll.-vihle were 
d*-spoile'l of lln-li wealth. Sonn- few await, 
their turn, or, tlieii eses opened, pn-jiaie to 
lesisfc oj»pres.,i,ni. (’arhisman t>glou, for 

example, w.is summoned to ( onslaritiiiojdts 
wIk’IV expensive em]>loymen|s, forci d on him 
during '•eveial yeais, redin-ed Ins ready easli ; 
while ti follow-er of the -eiagllo n-slded at his 
city of M.ignesli, to cnlhet his revenues. 
His peasants, in conseipienee, ceased to cul- 
tivate their lands, fiom whenee tliey no 
longer hoped to reap profn ; and his once 
ilouiishing possessions so«in became -is dcso- 
l.ite as any wdiidi h.id idna)s been under the 
gi ipe of jnsh is.” 

This passage throws the strongest 
light on the former condition of tlie 
Turkish hinipire. They possessetl 
an //e/cr/iVar^ noblesse in their Asiatic 
jtrovirices ; a body of men whose in- 
terests were perm.'inciit ; wlio enjoy- 
ed their rights by succession, and, 
llierefore, were permanently inte- 
rested in preserving their posse.ssioii*^ 
from spoliation. It was their faudul 
tenantry who Hocked in such irinlti- 
tudes to the standard of Mahomet 
when any great crisis occurred, and 
formed those vfist armies wlio so of- 
ten astonished the lujropean powers, 
and struck terror into the boldest 
Iiearts in (Hiristendem. These here- 
ditary nobles, however, tlie bones ol 
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the empire, whose estates were ex- 
empt from the tyranny of the Pashas, 
have been destroyed by Mahmoud. 
Hence the disalVectiou of llie Asiatic 
provinces, and the readiness with 
which they opened their arms to tlie 
libcraiing standards of Mehemet Ali, 

It is the nature of innovation, whe- 
ther enforced by the despotism of a 
sultan or a democracy, to destroy in 
its fervour the institutions on which 
public fre<»dorn is founded. 

The next circumstance which 
contributed to mitigate the severity 
of Ottoman oppression was the pri* 
vileges of the provincial cities, (-liietly 
ill Europe, which consisted in being 
governed by magistrates elected by 
the people tliemselves from among 
their chief citizens. This jirivilegis 
a relic of the rights of the Munici- 
jna over the whole Roman hhnpire, 
was established in all the great 
towns; and ils importance in mo- 
derating the otherwise intolerable 
weight of Ottoman oppression was 
incalculable. 'Fhe Pashas or tenijio- 
rary rulers appointcMl by the Sultan 
had no authority, or only a partial 
one ill these free cities, and hence 
they formed nearly as completii an 
asylum for industry in ICurupe as the 
estates of the deve hoys did in Asia. 
This important right, however, could 
not escape the rid’orming passion ot* 
Mahmoud; and it was accordingly 
overturned. 

“ In fonjUiiftinii with vahvL'iiInj; tlu* <Ut.- 
hoys, iMahinoitil tho ju«vilo»;o'» i-l’ 

the groat |novimiiiI oltit'i, ( |)i iticijially in 
Furopo,) whioli cun''i-to(I in tho olootinii <»l 
aydns ( magistrate'* hy tho j»oojih-, fiom 
amuMg the iiot.il>]os. Some oitios won* 
solely govornod hy thorn, an.l ia those lulod 
hy pashas, they had, in most oj'n s, suOioioiit 
iiitluonoe to rovtraiii somewhat the hill o.ireor 
of despotism. 'J’hi'y wore tho i)rotecturs of 
rayas, as well as of iMnssuliiiatis, and, for 
their own sakos, resisted exorbitant imposts. 
The cliAiige in the cities whoio their uutlio- 
rity has been abolished (Adri.inoplo, o. g,) is 
dcphnahle ; trade lias since languished, and 
population has diminished. 'I'hoy were in- 
stituted hy Solyman (the lawgiver), a ml the 
protection which they have invariably af- 
forded the C'liristian subjects of the l*orio, 
entitles them to a Christian’s good word. 
Their crime, that of tho dero hoys, was be- 
ing possessed of authority not cinaiiatiiig 
from the Sultan# * 

Had Mahmoud II. intrusted the goveiu- 
lueut of the provinces to the dcre l)eys, and 
stnngthened the aidhority of tho avails, lie 


would have truly reformed his cmpiic, by 
reftmiug it to its hi ighteist state, have gained 
fl\e loieoi his suhjrot-j, and the appljiuses ol 
humanity. IJy the contraiy pioocoillng, 
Mihvertiug two ludwarKs (thmigh dilapida< 
tod) of national j)ii)-^]>L'iity-'-a piovincial no- 
bdity and magistraoy— ‘ho hu'*’ ^htwii him- 
self a selfish tyrant.” 

.‘h In addition to an hereditary 
nobility in the dert; hey*s, and tbt» 
privileges of corporations in the 
right of electing their ayans, the 
Mussulmans possessed a powerful 
hierarchy in the ultona ; a ino‘^t im- 
portant body ill the Ottoman domi- 
nions, and whose privileges hav(‘ 
gone far to limit the extent of its 
despotic government. This import- 
ant institution has been little under- 
stood )ntli(*i to ill hhirope ; but they 
have contributed in a most iinport- 
ant manner to mitigate the si^verity 
of the Sultan in tliose c1as^es who 
enjoyed no special ])roteclioii. 

111 each of tho Tuilvia.h oltloN,” m) *- Mi 
Slade, “lo-siih' a imi|diti and a loollah. A 
kiiou lodge of Ai.ihio, so as fo 1;.‘ ahli* to ro. il 
till* Kuimu ill the oi iginal, is oonsidt'ii d 'i.i- 
fioiout for tho former, but the l.iUoi mu‘*t 
luiAc run a legal oiirei i in one of the iiiod- 
ios<ielis, (imi\or'.ilios of Co/rt 'litiimp!.-. > 
Alter thiity yoiii'* {uohition in a nud'o^-ih, 
tho student hocomos ot the ol.i'-s oi imi.loih, 
(doctor.** at law,) fiom which .110 oliov(*ii ti e 
molltihs, comprolM-udi'd midir the imim* t.i 
ulema. .' luiioiit- u ho ao*api iht mfi-ii.u 
judioi'd a]>pointments <-.'u n mt l,.*i‘oia(‘ (,f 
tin* ulema. 

“ 'Iho lilt ma i * di\ Idi'd Izi. » { )jj . cl’ - 
noeoidiiig to a soale of the of t!.o ••oi- 

piro. 'rho first class ooiisi^-t-^ of the 
ad;oi >, (<‘hiet jinlgos ol r.iiioja* ;mf! .Nsi.i,) 
the St.miljoul ollondi^i, (ma\or of L^m-.taii- 
liiHiplvj) tlio mollulis ijualihed to aet .it 
Alecca, at alodiiia. at. .leius.ilein, at iJagd.iS 
at Salonio.i, at Alopjio, ..t Imum^cus, ;:t 
Jh'ussa, at Caiio, at Smyrna, at (’ogni, .it 
Cialata, at Scutari. 7‘Iie sccoud class con- 
sists of the mollahs qualihed to act at the 
twelve cities of next importaiire. The 
third class at ten inferior citii-s. 'fhe ad- 
iiniiisl ration of minor towns is iiitru-eicd to 
c*idiM. wl’.o are iiominateil hy llie cazi-a'-heis 
ill their rosjurtivy jui isdiefions, a patiun.age 
which produces great ue drii to these tuo 
officers. 

In consequence of theisc power:* the 
mullah of a city may prove as groat a pest 
as a needy jia.sha ; but as tlie mollahs are 
bcToditarily uealtliy, they aic generally mo- 
derate in their penpiisitloiis, and often pro- 
tect the people against the extoitions of the 
pdsbas, Tlie cadis, howeu i. of the ndrioi 
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towns, who havo not the ailvanta,^o orbeini^ 
privately rif)i, siMoin fill to join with tlu* 
to >Kiu ll:“ * that in tli*' 

chist.* 

“ Thi* nioihihs, iljtlng from the loiifu of 
>'ol\ niiin — .viiith of Ottoman pi<i'.j)oi it y — 
were not slow in iHwo\vnn;jr the value t»f 
their situations oi in taking advatit ty.i* of 
them; and as tlu'li smelity pioteetLs! them 
fioni sjudiatiiiii, they were emihletl to lea\c 
tlu'ir lielus to their ehildii‘:n who weie 
brought uj) to the same eareei, ami were, hv 
piivlleg<-, allow t‘d to Ihilsh theii 'tmlies at 
the inedres^eh in iM';ht yeais le's linn' fh m 
the jUTseiihMl number tif yeai-., tlw‘ ]iiiv,ite 
tuition w liieh tlicN weie supposed to lOCeive 
bom their fathi'is in.ikmg up for the defi- 
eieiieV. 'I'lnis, heshles tlie inlluenee <if biifh 
ami Wi-ahh, tlie\ had a ilireet fa<Mhly in at- 
taiiiiiig the degret* <if mmleii, whieli their 
h'jlow- eitiiiens and livals li.id not, ami who 
were obliged in eons{<jnoner to aeeept infe- 
lior jmlieial appointn.ienf s. In process ol 
time the whole jnoiio]ti)ly ttf the uleina een- 
tied in a eeitain number of faindies, ami 
lludr eon>t tnt lesldeiiee at the eaplt d, to 
which tliey i<-tiiin at the e\pirttio.i of thi-ir 
term of tilliee, lus maintaimMl theii power 
to the pK'senf « 1 1 i v<‘i th; le'.s, jt, is tun* 

thil if a stmlimt ol a iii-divss.h, not t>f ll.e 
pil\ tIegcMl Old* r, p*isv ss cxliaoidiu n\ nu nt, 
the uh ni i has gem itdly tlie ta«'l to .oliii l 
I'llin of I !n‘ ],*id\ 1 w oi‘ t*i 1 he ( IM. * to w !iu*ii 
lie g*>es as n.ollali, ' ine.* Ik- I-i, to enal** a 
j>i ivale 1-0 tune loi lu> f.iinlly. fl.iis aio*^. 
tli.il btid\ — till* jusoMi’a* <d' h «nk*\ — known 
hy the iianm ol uh-m i, a lioiU uniting llic 
high atl nhut* s i,f !,iu imd ndig'oii ; distimt 
fi'iini the ileigy %.( i'lijiijing all tlie .olvan- 
t igfs ( uiiiK cl ' *1 v.itli a ehiitch paiainouiit, 
free fjoiM ils shackles, u't refiieii..' tin* pei - 
feet o*J(Jur (d sanctity. Its cmidilnation h.i^ 
•;iven it a gn-ati i hoI*I in llie stale tliin th** 
*).■]<' hejs, wild, thmK.'li pos.-i“. Ltl imlividu- 
al!y of nion* jtowes fouinle*! too on oiigiii.i! 
«*liait**is, * link Inmi .i \v.;nl of union.’’ 

Tbt* prn‘at cfl'cft of tbi; iilciiia Iijjs 
aiitsiiii i'loiti litis, that its JaiitiM jiU» 
safe iioin coitliftCJiiioii or aibitraiy 
taxation. To power of evc’iy soil, 
excepting that of a triunipliuiit c!e- 
inocracy, there*, inubt he. some limits ; 
and great as the authoiity of the Sul- 
tan is, he is too dependent on the 
religions feelings of Jiis subjects to 
be able to overturn the church. T he 
consoqueiice is that the vacouf or 
(‘hui;r'h lauds lia\e heen always free 
both from arbitrary taxation and con- 
fiscation ; and hence they ha\e ibrni- 
ed a species of iflortrnaiii or entailed 
lands in tlie Ottoman dominions, en- 
joying |)ri sieges to wliieh the oliu r 
parts of the empire, excepting the 


estates of the dere beys, are entire 
strangers. Great pan of the lands of 
Turkey, in many places amounting 
to one-third of the who]4‘, were held 
by this religious tenuia* ; and the 
delict* was frequently adopted of 
leaving property to tlie ulema in 
trust lor particular families, wlierehy 
the beneiits of secure heretlitary 
descent wen* obtainetl. 'j'he practi- 
cal .atlvantagj's of this ecclesiastical 
property arc thus enumerated by Mr 
Skith*. 

*' 'fhc \ .u'*»ur fnio-'i|ii ‘ liimb) h;iv.* I>cen 
niiMini; the li.*'-! .i(»‘d in 'rnikey, by bc- 

im;; fit-f fmm ttriifirn/ inA'ittian, '1 he mi'k- 
t«‘hs (puMie ***‘l:<*ol'‘) in .dl t!ic ciliep, 

where tlie ludiim-nt*. of tin- 'flO•ki^h I'Oi- 
.mil the Kor.in .ire t:im;liti •‘oid vvheie 
poor M-hokirs reeiise fooil i*i. 0 is, ;iie snp- 
jioiled hy the nlemi. 'I'he mediewh'j, 

im. irets, ( hospltids,) touut.iin'<, tkc. :iie uH 

in. diit.iiiu'd hy thi‘ ii!cin>i ; iidd to tlicse the 
iii.ii.>idli(S‘ii<‘e of (he niosipics, (heir niiniher. 

tki* io\j 1 scpnlti'ii s, ind it will lie seen tli.it 

Tnikey ou » ■> mm h to ike eNi^tciiec of (hi*, 
koilv, which h.i-. Iiceii eiidili’d, h\ its pow'er 
.ind its ‘ ‘•’.st io\ d ciij'idil). 

W'lthoiit it, wli.'ie woidd be ih * est.iblish- 
le.ent-* abovi* ne'ntioned ? He!i*;ions propi i ty 
!• IS be. 11 .in o!‘j.*et of .ilt u*k ip e\ i i y coniitrv , 
\l i.::e pt.io*l, by the sc/V. i elj^n, to lip n-a''** 
hi' powii ; at. .inollur, hy lli<‘ pciiple, to 
fmild ho flops o.i if i downfiM. \hiho'net 
1 \. .'il’ter tlie di-.t :i»;os 1. ‘(ie.it of ln\ '‘i.ind 
M/ir, (‘.ii.i ]\'i: Mjdi.i, fi.'tii lii!!,i<‘ \ ii nna, 

1 >..1 i/i d on I’ e iich.s of (In piincipal 

iiio'^iinc^, V. Iit» h ailotr.ny ■«<-t h-d to his i!c- 
pu'il'on. 'i he nleiM.i w toild h r. .* 'diewji a 
iioh).* ]i.iiii(ih M in pi\in;', il" we.dtli for ihe 
'“Cl vice of the si lie, bill it w.is ii;;ht in n- 
si ntiie^ the e'Ctoilion, which would li.rn* 
“Cl veil as- ;i jn ccedenl foi - iicee“i’liii^ '.oll.ms. 
Jo line, i.ij.iii ;is h.*s hci'ii the decline of tin’ 

( tttoiii.in einpiii- siiK \ ii loi \ i '.e i d to at- 
ti'ii'i its .uii.s, I VI I. tine to .i-iiit, th.it it 
wiinlil liavc bei n Uiijnld mnn', ntph! hut fir 
the 1 1 ti Jnjul tmlu s~ - i\A' ileie beys and ih*- 
ulema. 'SVitbout. ibeii powcrlul wci;;ht and 
iiilltience — elTerf of licuditiiiy wealili and 
Siiiiclity — the Jauiss.nies wunid loiiy; since 
have cut 'fill key in slices, .ind b.ive iwk«l it 
.IS the .M.imeliikes luliil 

** .^iijjjuise, now, the iufim.;mie of the u!i> 
iiu to he ovii tinned, wliat woulil he fl ** 
co:i“. ipierii e ? 'Hit* nio.’ki'liijis like fie 
pish dick-, would tlun be'sold to tJie iii»I - 
I'st liiddir-, OI i^ivcii to the m<‘ily folluwcjs 
of (lie Mia,:;lio. Tin -r mu-t hoiiow momy 
of tlic h.inln is lor f !i* ji mitlir, which iinnit 
be lepiid, ami fh. o own pni.-cs lined, by 
tlifii t il*-iil - .'t i xt*u lum." 

It IS one ofllic most .singidar proofs 
of (be tendency of irinovHtion to 
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blind its votaries to the effects of the 
measures it advocates, that the ulema 
has long been singled out for destruc- 
tion by tlie reforming Sultan, and the 
change is warmly su]>ported by many 
of the inconHiderate Franks wlio 
dwell in the Ka’^t. Sficli is the aver- 
sion of iinui of <*very faith to the vest- 
ing of property or inlliieiice in the 
church, that they would willingly see 
this (Hie of the last barriers which 
exist against arbitrary power doin' 
j! way. 'I'ln* jxiwer of the Sultan, great 
as it is, lias not yet \entiired on this 
great innovation ; but it is well 
known that be meditates it, and it is 
the knowledge of ibis circuinstance. 
which is one great cause of the ex- 
treme uu[)o[)ularity which has ren- 
dered his govmiiment imalile to ob- 
tain any consid(*rahle resource's from 
Ills immense domiiiioie. 

4. Ill every jnirt of the empire, tlie 
superior felieity and well-being of 
the peasantry in the mountains is 
emispicuous, and has long attracted 
the attention of travellers. Clarke 
ohsorveil it in the mountains of 
Greece, IMariti and others in Syria 
and Asia IMinor, and Mr Slade and 
Mr Walsh in the Balkan, and the hilly 
country of Bulgaria. No peasantry 
in the world,” says the former, “ are 
so well olfas that of Bulgaria. The 
lowest of them lias abundance of 
every thing — meat, poultry, eggs, 
milk, rice, cheege, wim*, bread, gooil 
elolhing, a warm dwelling, and a 
horse to ride. It is true he has no 
newspaper to kindle his passions, nor 
a knife and fork to eat with, nor a 
bedstead to lie on ; hut tliese arc the 
customs of the country, aiul a pacha 
is equally unhappy. Where, llien, is 
the tyranny under wliich the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte arc gene- 
rally supposed to groan y Not among 
the Bulgarians certainly. 1 wish that 
ill every country a traveller could 
]>as8 from one end to the other, and 
find a good supper find a warm fire 
in evmy cottage, as he can in this 
part of Kiiropeaii Turkey.” * Tins 
description applies generally to al- 
most all the mountainous provinces 
of the Ottoman ICmpire, and in an 
especial manner to the peasants of 
Parnassus and Olympia, as described 
by Clarke. Asa contrast to this de- 


lightful state of society, we may 
quote the same traveller's account of 
the plains of llomelia. “ Roinelia, if 
cultivated, would become the gra- 
nary of the l^ast, whereas (^)iistaii- 
tinoplc depends on Odessa for daily 
bread. The burial-grounds, choked 
with weeds and underwood, con- 
stantly occurring in every traveller’s 
route, far remote from habitations, 
are elocjuent testimonials of conti- 
nued depopulation. The living too are 
far apart ; a town every fifty rnih*s, 
and a village, ('.very ten miles, is close, 
and horsemen meeting on the. high- 
way regard each other as objects of 
curiosity. The cause of this depo- 
pulation is to he found in the pen*- 
iiieiouH governuu'nt of tin? Otto- 
mans.” f The cause of this remai k- 
abh^ dillerence lies in the fact, that 
tin' Ottoman oppression has never 
yet fully extended into the moun- 
tainous parts of its dominions ; and, 
consequently, they remained likeper- 
inanent veins of prosperity’, inh*r- 
secting the country in every direc- 
tion, amidst the desolation whicli 
gem'rally prevailed in the jiashalicks 
of tlie [)lain, 

5. Tli(» Janissaries were aiiotiu'r 
institution which upheld the Tuik- 
ish lbnpir('. Tln»y fornu'd a n*gular 
standing army, who, although at 
limes extremely formidable to the 
Sultan, and exercising their infUn'iice 
with all tlie haughtiness of Pru-to- 
rian guards, W’ere, yet of essential 
service in repelling the invasion of 
the ('iiristian Powers. The strciigtli 
of tlie Ottoman armies consisted in 
the Janissaries, and the delhis and 
spaliis; the former being the regular 
force, the latter the contingents of 
the dere beys. Every battle-field, 
from Constantinople to Vienna, can 
tell of the valour of the Janissaries, 
long and justly regarded as the bul- 
wark of the empire ; and the Russian 
battalions, wdtli all their firmness, 
w^ere frequently broken, even in the 
last war, by the desperate (‘barge (;f 
the delhis. Nou% how’ever, both an* 
destroyed; the vigorous severity of 
the Sultan has annihilated the dread- 
ed haltalioiis of the former — tlie. min 
of the dere. beys has closed the sup- 
ply of the latter. In these violent 
and impolitic reforms is to hi* found 
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.the iinmediaie cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. 

Of the revolt which led to the de- 
struction of this pjreat body, and the 
])oliry wliich led to it, the follo\vin«f 
strikingaccount is given by Mr Slade : 

‘‘ r.vTiy iMinp.iigii (luiiiig ilu* tinvk war 
i( bod) oni)uik(><l tin lioaid tlic (Ici't, and 
Ijiidcd iji vijiull ]iiii))osely 

j>ortt’d, on tin? tlu-atro of w.ii * none ivturn- 
cd, so that only a fow thoiis.iiiil ivinained at 
C'onsiantiiio|df, uls.-n, ]May !10, tlu* 

Sniiau is^ui'd a liatti sfluji-jil' roucci tlio 
format loo of ‘ a mw vii’toiioiis anny.’ 
'J lijs was a ilasli h-^litning iti the i‘je}» t»f 
the Jaiii?.r*aiirs. 'I’lny ^a^v wliy lluireoiu- 
jmnions diti not u*tuiu fioin tin'eee; the) 
^a\v tliat tin* o!<l, hitlirito al)<irti\i‘, poliey, 
ilonn.int ‘^mcc .'liilitefn yeirs, ;is levived ; 
they saw tlj.it thou oAistoina* was threati-n- 
rd ; :md tlirv iTsuhid lo lesist, ronlidiiig hi 
ihi' of tlu'ir naim*. .hino lu, fol- 

lowini-, tin*) H‘VOis(*d tlu‘ii souj)-kt*tth*s, 
('•i.'^nal of u\olt,} dcinaudtd th<* hi'ad.s of 
tin* luinistris, and tin* rcvucntioii of the >iid 
iiriirin. Ihif .AfahnKiiid \\ as ]iic)>aml ioi* 
llii’in, Ilnsv.yiij, the ai^a id the .l.iriiN.sai i(*s 
Mas ill hi*< uiuii'sfs, ;iinl Mith liijii the )a- 
in.d\s, ( -j.i! I isons <)f the easlles of the Jlos- 
j'hoi'is, j tin* < i.dion(l*;is, and the Topehis. 

( ollei lint'o tlnrelon*, on the following nnirn- 
Ine. hi*! toin'. in the Atnieidui, tlie '‘and- 
jaelv srlieiilf w as di>|)l.i) < d, and the idein<i 
s(‘. ondrd liim !>)’ ('ailin'* on the peoph* to 
snpjaiH then scueiiluii a'.;alns| the leheli. 
Still, iiow,i\s dannUcl, the Janiss,iiu*s ad- 
v.tn((d, and '•nnnnoned tlieir aga, of whom 
the) l«ail iKy -u^pieioii, lo repeat their de- 
mands to tlie Sultan, tliioatenirig, in eai<e of 
non coinjili.’ince, to foiee tin; .seraglio gate.s, 
Hiisst \iii,M’ho had arted Ids part tulmirably, 
and with eorjiaumnatc duplieit), bronglit 
tliein to the desired point — ojien rebellion — 
ihilterliig tjicm with «ne<ess, now tbicw 
aside the jn.isk. ife stiginali/a'd them a.s 
iniiiieh, aiid ealh d on tlieni in the name of 
the piojiliet, to submit to the Sultan’s ele- 
menev. At thi*' dcfecticm (jf tlieir tJ listed fa- 
vouiite ( Inch their ^muthen d rage burst out ; 
they rushed to l»is house, razed it in a ino- 
ini nt, did the same by tin* liousesof the other 
ministers, applied torches, and in half an liour 
C oiistantino])le ‘Ntreained with blood heneatli 
the glare of iiautes. IMabimuid hesitited, 
and was alxmt to eoneiliate; but ilus«ie\in 
icpuJscd the idea with fnniuess, knowing 
that to eiVeet eonriliaiion, his head imi'*t be 
the first otleriug. * Now' or never,’ he re- 
plied to the Sultan, ‘ ia the time! 'J hiiik 
not that a few heads w ill ajipease this sedi- 
tion, whieh lias been too carefully fuiiiented 
by me, — tlie wrong.s of tfli* Jau'ssaiies too 
closely dwelt on, th\ ebaiaeter too blackly 
‘'Uiiied, tby licadieiy too minutely diiesect- 


eil, — to be easily laid. Hememlh.*!* that this 
is the second time that tiiy aim has been 
raised against them, and they will not trust 
tliee again. Hemeinber, too, that thou hast 
now' a son, that son not in thy powci, whom 
they will elevate on thy downfall. Now Is 
the time ! This evening’s .*^101 must scl foi 
tlie last time on tliem or us, Hetire fiom 
the ell), that thy .sacred person may be safe, 
and leave the rest to me,* 31alimoiid con. 
scnti'd, .'uid Wt'tit to Holma Hachtchc, (a 

p. d.ice 0114 * mile uji the riosjdioiiis, ) (o await 
the iC'-nlt. llu'"si yiii, then fice loact w ith- 
out fear of iut( 1 vujilion, headed his )aiiialvs, 
ami vigoioiisly att.iekcd th.e rel)(*ls, w'lio. 
cowMidl) as they weie insnliut, olhivd a 
feeble resistance, w lien thev found them- 
selves uiisuppoi ted by the mob, retreated 
fiom street to stieet, auil finally took refuge 
in the Atmeichiii. Here their eareer ended. 

V ma*'ked battery on the bill beyond ()]iem'd 
oil them, t roops enclosed them in, and fue 
was .i[»plied lo the woodmi htiildings. l)t*s- 
peiMtion then g*iM' them tlie e(*iii.ici that 
inighl have savcil tlunn at liisf, and they 
strove with luadnevs (o force a passage from 
the binning pile ; part wen* eoiismiied, nut 
cut (lown ; a feW' onlj got out, among them 
five eidoiiels-, w ho llu(*w tlieinselvcs at the 

ag. 'i’s feet, and jiiiploied grace, 7 hev sjmke 
their last.** 

Five tlionsand ftdl under tbisgraiid 
blavv; twcuty-fivc thousand ptuisli- 
rd ibroughoul tlic wliolt^ ciupiri*. 
Tlio next day a lialtisclieriir was read 
in tlio inostpiefl, declaring the .lanis- 
saries infamous, the order altolishod, 
anti the name an anathema. 

This great stroke uiadeaprodigious 
sensation in JCurope, and even the 
best informed were deceived as to 
its effects on the future prospects of 
the Ottoman Empire, By many it 
was compared to the. destruction of 
the Strelitzes by Peter tlie (ireat, 
and the resurrection of Turkey an- 
ticipated from the great reform of 
Mahmoud, as Moscovy arose from the 
vigorous measures of the Czar. Jbit 
the cases and the men were totally 
different Peter, though a despot, 
was practically acquainted with his 
country. He liad voluntarily de- 
scended to the humblest rank, to 
make himself master of the arts of 
life. When he had destroyed the 
Prtetorian guards of Moscow, lie 
built up the new military force of 
the empire, in strict accordance witli 
its national and religious feelings, 
and the victory of Pultowa was the 
consequence. But what did .Sultan 
Mahmoud r Having destroyed the 
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old military force of Turkey, he sub- 
jected the new levies vvJiich were to 
replace it to such absurd re^^uhitious, 
and 80 thoroi^lily violated the poli- 
tical and religious feelings of the 
country, that none of the Osmanleys 
who could possibly avoid it would 
enter his ranks, and he was obliged 
to fdl them up with mere boys, who 
had not yet anpiirod^any dotermi- 
iiate feelings — a wretched substitute 
for the old military force of the ein- 
])irG, and wliich proved totally un- 
e(pial to the task of facing the vete- 
ran troops of Russia. The impolicy 
of his conduct in destroying and re- 
building, is more clearly evinced by 
nothing than the contrast it aifords 
to the conduct of Sultan Amurath, in 
originally forming these guards. 

“ Strikingly/’ xus Mr S1 ,u1<n ‘‘ (Uk*s tlic 
(‘oiiiiiirt of iM.i1ini()ii(), in foniiing the new' 
le\ii's, conliMsl witli that of Annnatii in tlie 
formation of the Jiiiiissai ies; the ineasiueaf 
being parallel, iii.isnuu'li a'i each Avas a 
mighty innoviition, no Ich'* than the C'^ta- 
f)lishinenl of an entire new militaiy foieu, on 
the institutions of tlie eountiy. 13iit Amu- 
rath had a ma^ter mind, lii'-tead of keeping 
his new army <li.>linet from the nation, lie 
iiieurporated it w itli it, made it conform in 
all lespeets to national usages; ainl the mie- 
was soon apparent h> its sj)rea<ling into 
a vast national gnaid, of whieh, in later 
times, sonn* thoiisandi usui))t)d the jiorma- 
nonee of enrolment, in whieh the reniainder, 
through indoleuee, acquiesc»*d. Having de- 
stroyed these .self-eon>tituted liattalions, ^lali- 
moud should have iiia<le the otheis avail- 
able, instead of nullaw'ing them, as it were ; 
and, by respecting their traditionary whims 
and social lights, he would easily have given 
his subjects a taste for European discipline. 
They never ohjected to it in principle, hut 
their imiutorcd iniiids. could not uudei stand 
why, in order to use the musket ami bayonet, 
and iiianunivi'c together, it was necessary to 
leave off wearing beaids and turbans.” 

**Eut Mahmoud, in his hatred, wished 
to condemn them to oblivion, to eradicate 
every token of their prc-existcncc, not know- 
ing that trampling on a grovelling party is 
the surest way of giving it fresh spirit ; and 
trampling on the principles of the party in 
question, was trinnpling on the firinciplcs of 
the whole nation. In his ideas, the Oriental 
usiges ill eating, dressing, &c. w'ere eoimect- 
ed with the Janissaries, had been invented 
by them, and thereTore he prosciihetl them, 
prescribing now modes. He changed the 
costume of his court from Asiatic to Kiiro- 
peau ; he ordered his soldiers to shave their 
beards, iccoiumending Ui» to follow 


the same example, ami lie foihad the turliaiv 

— that valued, darling, beautiful hcad-fhess, 
at ciicu iiutioiial and religimis. His folly 
therein canuot he sufficiently n-prohatid : 
had he rellected that Jani^sarisin wmh only a 
branch grafted on a wiiJe-sprcading tiee, that 
it spiung from the Turkish nation, not th!> 
Turkish nation from it, he would have seen 
how impossible was the more th.in Hercu- 
lean task he assumed, of siuhlcnly transform- 
ing natiunal manners consecrated by cen- 
turies, — a task from whieh hi-! projilut 
Avouhl have shrunk. The disgust e\«'itid 
hy these siimptuaiy law's may he conceived, 
(iood Mussulmans tleelared them unlioly :iml 
scandalous, and the Asiatics, to a man, re- 
fused obedience ; hut as ]\fahnioiiirs lioii/on 
w'as confined to his court, he did not kntiw 
hut what Ids edicts were received with 'e* 
neidtion.” 

If jMahmoiid had stop[UMl at these follies 
ill the eveieise *»1‘ his new ly-acqiiiied desj»o- 
tie pow'i-r, it would have been well. His 
next step w'as to iiuTease ihe duty on all 
provisions in I’onst.intiuople, and in tin* 
great jiroviueial cities, to the e.riMt discou- 
teut of the low'er (dasst's, which was e\- 
pressed hy filing the c ity to siuh an caIsmiI 
that in the first three months six thousand 
houses Averc consumed. The end of Octo- 
ber, W'as also marked hy a general 

opposition to the new inijiosts ; hut lepeated 
executions at length brought the people to 
their smses, and made them regiet tin* loss 
of the J.iiiissaries, who had been their pro- 
tectois as well as tormentors, inasiiiueh as 
they had never allow'ed the price of piovi- 
siufts to he raised. Thesi* dlsturhanees ex- 
asperated the Sultan. He did not attiilmt»‘ 
them to the right cause, distress, hut to a 
perverse spirit of .Taiiissansm, a susjdeioii of 
harbouring Avliieh W'Us de.ith to any one. 
He fartlu-r extendi-d Ids fmaiieial operations 
hy raising the miii f land-tax) all over the 
empiie, and, in ensuing years, •tiy granting 
inono*'olIe9 on all ai tildes of emnincree to 
the highest bidder. In consequence, lands, 
which hud produced aluindanee, in 18 .‘i 0 1ay 
AA'astc. Alt ides of ex]ioit, as opium, silk, 
kc. gave the growers a liaridsoine revenue 
when they could sell them to the Trank 
merchants, but at the low prices fixed by 
the monopolists they lose, and the cultivation 
laDguishcs. Sultan Mahmoud kills the g(>ose 
for the eggs. In a w'ord, he adopted in full 
the jK)licy of Meliemet Ali, which siqiposefl 
the essence of civilisation and of political 
science to lie contained in the word tfid'u- 
tion ; and having driven his chariot o\'er 
the necks of the derc beys, and of the Ja- 
nissaries, he lesolved to tie his subjects to 
its whetds, and to keep them in dire slavery. 
Henett a mute *fe'tniggle l>egan throughout 
the empire between the Sultan and the 
Turks, tlu? former trying to reduce the 
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Uth’i U) tli«* comlituMi ut the Lj;\|»liaJi A*l- 
lih>., llu* l.itU'i- uiiwllliuj; t(» iiiiitdte tho hl- 
hilis in jj.itiunt 'riu* Suit in 

n.ittirs him'.cli* ( I SOO ) tli:it lie U sin-eecilini', 
lictMii'se flu* Ik* iinpiised, and the nioinu 

ji'dles lu* ha's j^ranted, |Modiuv him more 
revi nue ‘than lu* had iornierly. The peo- 
|de, althoiiidi lililu'itu they h.iM! heeii aide 
t'l an-'Wei the adilitiouil demand^ liy open- 
in*;; their hoaids^ eviiua* a •'Ullen deteiinina- 
titni not to (•oiiliiuu* dinn» hy beerdint; 
j;raduat]\ iVmn tlu-ir oeeiiji.itiou*^, and liarely 
i xiNtiMi;. 'i’iie H’^nlt uni*'t l»e, 'f the Snlfau 
eamiot eouipcl llieiii to avoi'K, as llie 
ti.iiis, iiiuh r the ];i-hes of t.i'-k- nt.istet 
lillu i a eou'i'lete st.ii^nalii)n of .k.-i ieultme 
and tradi*, e\ei at a low' ehl) in TuilveVi or 
a iieneiai ii hellion, piodiu-ed h\ iniheiy.** 

TIio roMilt ot* iho«?(' proripitato anti 
monstrous innovations strikiiiijly ap- 
]n*au'(l in tho m*xl war with IliisKia. 

Janissaries and dere h<*ys were 
destroyed — the Miis^sulinans cveiy- 
where distjrfisled ; the tiirhan, tlie na- 
tional dress — the seyinitar, tlje na- 
tional w(‘a[)nn, were laid aside in the 
army ; ami instead of the fieire and 
valiant Janissaries wielding that 
tlrt'adetl weapon, there was to he 
found only in the army hoys of six- 
teen, wearing eaps in the J^hiropt'nti 
style, and looked upon as little 
belter tiuui heretics hy all true be- 
lie vei'i. 

“ Jiistrad of tin* f<ays Mi 

>■1 ulc^ “ the Sultan review cd lor oui auiUM*- 
uwiit, on tlu’ plains of Ih'iuiis 'iVhiftlik, his 
Jt‘j',nl.iv triujps, W'liii h wcu* •piartrrcd in and 
ahoiiL ( 'oii‘'tantiimpl(*, amounting to about 
four thousand five huudrrd foot, and six 
hundiKl lioisc ; tlnni;',h, beyond hoing dies*— 
i-d and •irnied unifoiinly, scan-ely inci itiiig 
the iianu* of *“dd(rs. Whit a sight ibr 
('(Kiiit OilotV, then ainhas-^.idnr <■^traordi-. 
ini), fslling th.o sticvts ol lk*rji with Ins 
Cossack^ and ( iic.issians ! ^i’he Count, 
w hom the Suit III olteii aniiK'd w iili a simi- 
lar o\hil*ilion of liis weakricSH, 11*^1 d to viy, 
ill refem’nn* to the moveuieiit^ of tlicse S'n:- 
cessors of tin* .ran''";iMe that Me vtiifJnj 
u^rc nnploffcd in hnldimj on, ihv i/ijantrt/ 
Knvu' (I lifilc, ond thf firtilUry yiJloped nhnnt 
at> tfionph Irhinjiiuj to vo jiurfj/. Yet over 
such troops do the ltu**^ians boa&t of having 
gninofi v'ielories ! In no one thing did Sul- 
tan Alalnnoiid make a greaUr mistake, than 
ill eliaiiging the mode of muuiiting the Tiiik- 
ish eavt'dry, whieh before liad perfect seats, 
with p. iT»’et eoumiand out their liorsc's, and 
only nijuijed a little oilier to transform the 
be^t irregular hoi»e in the w’orld into the 
be'vt regular hoi**c. Hut Mahmoud, in all 
Ills changes, took tho mask for the man, the 


lind Im tlu* fiiiit. Jhuupean ravaliy rode 

fl.it saddles 'with long stiirups; theuloiv he 
thought it ncecbsary ♦hat his eavaliy should 
do the sanu*. Jhiropcan iiifanti} wore tight 
jackets and eh, e eaps; theiefore the same. 
Were this blind adojitioii of forms only use- 
less, or jiroduetive only of jilij-oieil iiieon- 
lenience, jiatieiiee ; Imt it proved a moral 
evil, ere.Ming unltoniided di-*gust. Tlie pii- 
salitMi of flu* tuil»an particularly alVeeted the 
k-fddiers ; f<rst, ^11 aeiouiit of the feeling of 
in’*eciiii}y ahout the lu ad with a fez on; 
k-eeondly, 'fo beliin oppo'-ed to the hwc of 
duTs whieli a uiihtiry life, more tlian any 
other, eiigeiidei s.’* 

“ .Mahnumd,'' '«;i\s tlu* ^.mie ;mtluir, ‘‘will 
leain that bi having attaeknl tlie eustouis of 
his nation.— —eiisloin*' de-eeru!ed In it fioin 
Ahi.iham, and r(‘*>p('eted iiy Mohammed, — 
he has ilireetly nndeimlnetl the divine right 
of his famiU, th.it right being only m> coii- 
sideied by custom,—- by Its bariiioui/.iMg with 
all other elu*risbed usages. Jlewill leain, 
that in baving w autonly f i.impled on the 
iiiiwntteii laws of flic I.iiul, tinise tradition- 
aty lights whieh weie as ti>ii\ei;ai house, 
bold gods, lu* has ]ni 1 aims in (he h.imls of 
tlu* disaireeteil, wliic'li 110 lebd has hithetfo 
had. Neither Ali Pasha not l\issw.in 
Ogloit eoiiid liave ap)>ealed to the l.inatieism 
of the Tuiks to ojipose llu* Sultan. Mehe- 
met Ali can and will. 'IVti \eais ago, (he 
idea even of auollu i than the house of Oth- 
maii leigiiing over 'I’liike) would have been 
heiesy : (In* ipiesthni is now openly hroaeh- 
«*d, simply hecau-'i* the house of nilnuan is 
sepiratiiig itself fioin tie* nation whieh 
iai*^ed arul suppoitedit. lieason may ehange 
the csialdisheil hihil-^ of an old people; des- 
])oti«ni rarely can.” 

Ilow coiiiplrtcly hits thi‘ ovont, 
both in the UuKsiaii nml ICgyptian 
wars, clcinonstrnterl tlu* truili of tJiestj 
])riiJCjp|pH ! Ill the roiilest in Asia 
Minor, Paskewirrli hardly encoun- 
tercMl any ojiposition. Ilage at the 
di'striiction of the Janissaries among 
their mjinrrous adherents — indigna- 
tion among tlie old population, in 
eonsef|nem*e of the ruin of the dore 
lieys, and tluj ^suppression of the 
rights of tlic cities — lukewarmness 
in the church, from the anticipated 
innovations in its constitution — ge- 
iici iil dissatisfaction among all classes 
of Mahometans, in consequence of 
the chan^. in the national dress and 
customs, had so completely weak- 
ened the feeling of patriotism, and 
the Sultan’s authority, that the ele- 
ments of resistanec did not exist. 
The battles were mere parades — the 
sieges little more than the summon- 
ing of fortresses to surrender, lu 
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Europe^ the ruinous effects of the 
limovatioiiH were also painfully ap- 
parent. Though tlic Russians had to 
cross in a dry and parched season 
the pathless and waterless plains of 
Bulgaria; and though, in conse- 
quence of the uiihealtliiness of the 
climate, and the wretched arrange- 
ments of their commissariat, tliey 
lost -JOO/IOO men by sickness and fa- 
mine in the first campaign, yet the 
OitomaiiR, though fighting fti their 
own country, and for their hearths, 
were unable to gain any decisive ad- 
vantage ; and in the next campaign, 
when they were conducted with 
mure skill, and the possession of 
Varna gave them tlie advantage of a 
seaport for their supplies, the weak- 
ness of the Turks was at once appa- 
rent. In the battle of the I Ith June, 
the loss of the J'urks did not ex- 
ceed foot) men, the forces on neither 
si(l(? amounted to 40,000 men, and 
yet this defeat proved fatal to the 
empire. Of this battle, our author 
gives the following characteristic 
and graphic account : 

In this ]K)sition, on m<1c nf tin 

Kiiuli.'VM'Ua liills, Diclntscli found liiinself ut 
diiyliirlil, Juno 11th, with thirty-six thou- 
sjiud moil and one hiindiod imocon <»f oauiioii. 
llo ihsjKJ'sed thfin so as to dccoivo Hio oiie- 
niy. ilo posted a divisitm in the valloy, its 
li^ht loaiiinu: on tlu* olilT, its left supported 
by loilimhts; tlu* leinalnder of liis ti«H»p>. he 
•bow up beliiiid the hills, "o (is to he unseen 
fioiiv llie i.ivliu'; and then, with a welU 
[;u)unded hope th.it not a 'l uik W'ouhl O'-cape 
liiui, NViiited the grand vi/ir, who w.i** ad- 
vancing up the (lelile totally nncou'.cioiia 
that Dieliirseh was in any otlier place than 
befou* >silisttia. lie had Inoke up from 
Pravodi the day before, on the receipt of 
his despatch from Scliundu, and was fol- 
lowed by the Russi.iii gmison, which had 
been reinfoieed by a regiment of hussars ; 
}>iit the conmiandirji; it, instead of 

obcyini; Dicbitsch''. orders, and ijuietly 
tracking liim until the battle should have 
commenced, Imrissed his rear. To halt 
and drive him hack to I’ravodi caused the 
vizir a delay of four hours, without which 
he would have omergeil from the defile the 
sums evening, and have gai|||[*d Sclmmhi 
before Dichitsch got into position. 

In tlie course, of the night the vizir 
was informed that the eaemy had taken post 
between him and Schiimla, and threatened 
his retreat. He might still have avoided tlie 
issue of a haP*?, by making his way trnns- 
versely across the defiles to the Kamptchik, 
sacrificing his baggage andcannoii ; but deem- 
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iiig that he Lad only Hotli to deal with, he, 
as in that cabc was his duty, prcjiaicd to 
force a passage ; and the few troops that he 
saw drawn iip in the valley on gaining tlu* 
little wood fringing it, in the* morning, con- 
firmed his opinion. He counted on success ; 
yet, to make more sure, halted to let his ar- 
tillery take lip a flanking position on the 
north side of the valloy. The circuitous 
and had route, how'eVer, delaying this ma- 
ii«Mivre, he could not restrain the impatience 
of the d(‘lhis. 'rewards noon, ‘ Allah, 
Allah her,’ they in.ade a splendid charge ; 
they repeated it, broke two s«[iiarcs, ;iiid 
amused tlieiiisidvcs neaily two hours in 
carving the Hiissian infantry, tlieir own in- 
fantry, the while, admiring them from the 
skirts of the wood. Diehitseh, I'xpecting 
evi'ry moment that the vizir would udvane’e 
to complete tlu* su»x‘ess of his cavalry — 
thcrchy sealing his own destruction — oider- 
ed Count Pahli'u, wlm-e division w.is in the 
v.illey, and who dcuumded leiidor cements, 
to inalnlaiii his ground to the l.»'‘t man. 
The (.'oiinf obeyeil, thoie',l« suiVi-i iiu: iviiell) ; 
hut the vizir, foit uiiatilv , iM.-te.id of eeoutl- 
ing his* atlN eisiry’s inreutions*, ijuic fly re- 
mained on the einiiienee, enjoying the g.il- 
laiitry of his delhis, ami waiting till his ar- 
tillery should be able to open, when lie 
might di'^cend and claim the \ irtoiy with 
case. Anotlier ten minutes would liave 
sulliced tt) eiiv<*lope him ; but Diebitseli, 
ignorant of the rau«e of In’s hjckuMi rliies-. 
siijiposing lh.it lie iiiicnded iimu-lng him 
I ill night, wheiehy to elleet a roll eat, and 
miuilliiig to lo-e more men, siuhli-nlv 
di^phivod his v.holo foiee, .m.I opened 
a tromeiidou- fne on the astonished 'I’urks. 
Ill an inst.inl the lout was g, i,eij«l, liurs.- 
and foot ; the laftei thiew .iw.iy theii 
arms, .iiid man) of the ni/.im dgnlitt ueie 
seen clinging to tlu; t.ills of the delhis* 
lioiseN as the\ chimbeied o\ i;r the hills. .So 
complete and instantanemis was the flight, 
that 'jearcely a jirisoner was made. Ued- 
schid stiove ti* cheek the panic by personal 
Mdoui, Imt in vain. Tie wa^ eompellcd to 
draw his sjihrc ij\ -elf-dcfenee : he fled to 
the Kamptchik, accompanied by a score of 
personal retainers, crossed tlie inount.'i.iis, 
and oil tlie fourlli ilay re-entered SelmiiiUi* 

This eventful battle, fought by the cavali y 
on one side, and a few thousand iiilautiy on 
the otlier, decided the fare of Turkey; — im- 
uieiise in its eonscijiiences comj>.ircd with the 
tilfiing loss .sustained, .ainouuting, on the 
side of the Russians, to tlnce thousand 
killed .md wounded ; on that of the Turks, 
killed, wounded, and pri.suiiera, to about 
four thousand. Its cflect, however, was 
the same as though the whole 'lurkisli 
army had been alaiu.” 

We have given at large the stri- 
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krnp arcount ol lliis battle, because 
it exliibits in the dearest point of 
\ie\v the extraordinary weakness to 
whidi a power was suddenly redu- 
ced whicii once kept all (''hristendom 
in awe. Thirty-six thousand men 
and a luindre<l pice(‘s of cannon de- 
cided the fate of Turkey; and an 
army of Ottomans forty thousand 
stronj', after sustaininu; a loss of four 
thousand men, was literally annilula- 
ted. 'Die thiri^hhnost exceeds belief. 
To such a state of weakness liad the 
reforms of Sultan iMahinoud so soon 
reduced the Ottoman power. Such 
wastlie prostration, throui»li innova- 
tion, of an einpii i', which, only twenty 
years l)efon', liad waited a bloody 
and doubtful war willi lliissia, auti 
inainlaiiied for four eainpai^iis one 
hu)ulr(‘d aiid lifty thousand men on 
the Danube, 

3. Ainon^^ the immediate and most 
]>ow(‘rful causes of the rapid fall of 
the Ottoman Empire un(|uestionahly 
must be nn'kom^d tin' OnM-k lli^vo- 
lulion, and the I'xtraordinary part 
whii'h (Ireat Britain took in destroy- 
iin^ the Turkish na\y at Navarino. 

On this subji'Ct we wish to speak 
with caution. We have the most 
heartfelt wish f<»r tin' triumph of the 
(‘rossover the C’r('scent,aa<l the libe- 
Viilion of the <Ta<lle of civilisation 
fioni Asiatic bondri^e. But with 
('V( ry desire for th<^ real welfare of 
the Cu'eeks, we must be permitted to 
doubt wliether the llovolutii>u was 
tlie way to elVect it, or llie cauM* 
oi ljumanily lias not been retarded 
by the ])reniature ellort for its inde- 
liemhuice. 

Since tlie wars of the Ju'cnch He- 
voluti(m be^'an, the condition and re- 
sources of the (ireeks have impro- 
ved ill as rapid a jn-op^ression as those 
of the 'fu! ks have declined. \ arious 
caiHOs have contributed to this. 

'1 li{' •'iV'' -Ai» ."'Kwli*, il 

1)(* '•tUiI, ah' ij" ht t ii UKlLju-inl.-nt, 

ami ni povvf^^ldji oi llu* tj.ah’ oi 

llio j'lapiiT. 'Mio wai- attcuil.iut on l!if 
I'Vrr.ali Hcvoliituai i^ivc thcni ihf ean yinu 
tradi; of tho MfsIitcrraiuMn ; on lln- r.ioino 
alone they Innl ahoM* two Ijiiiwlicil -ail undi i 
llio llii><-iin fla^. TIn.*i] iiivi- 

a*' fai a-i Ia:"Uinil. lML*rciuilll(']»on>a-- 
weie e‘-lil)h>lw«l in tin' prlnrijial jmiiK ,>f 
the vontnunt «»f Kurope ; tin- only duty on 
tlifii* coinnicrtT wa^ fnt per cent, od rufu- 
rem, to the Sultan’- eustoiii-houscs. 'Mic 
threat demand of the Eugli*:}! merchants foi 


Turkish silk, wln.u Italian '«llk, to whieli ii 
i*. superior, was diihrult to pn.aino, oii- 
riclu'd the (hooks of the h\t»Mi\n‘. who on- 
crossed the outiro oidfuio, 'I'lio oontlnontal 
systoni oMipotl us totuiii to 'ruikox l\»i ooin, 
hu'iro 4|iiaiititios cd’wliifli won* i\porte>l I'ki’u 
'M ainlonia, from Siu\rna, and fn)n' 'I’aisu., 
lo llio oijii.d profit of tlio (iu’cianaii.l Tmk- 
isJi ai^rit'iihuiisfs. 'I'Jn* -a.ino >ys(om al-o 
londorod it in'mmhont on (ionnauN to oiilti- 
v.ilo ooinii'anTial n laiiotis wifli 'I ml\«‘y, to 
till- i',n*at a«lvantai»(‘ of tin; ( hooks, wlio woio 
to ho -oon, in o(msLMpion;‘f, minioroiisly 
li o<|nont in:; iho l.iiis ,U !,oi[»-io. t 'o!li'i.»o> 
welo ostahli-liod o\ »‘i ( >ii‘0*'«‘ .M;<1 I hi islands, 
by li*avo ohi liiiod fimn .vlini 111. ; priuoi- 
pally at 'st-io, Salnoioa, \ anin.i, 

aotl Ihdia, a!v4 tho wi.iltl'S s. ,vt thou ohil- 
dr.*n (o 4 i\ili/.od Ihimjii* tin’ oduo.illoii, witii- 
iiiit oppo-iluiii fioni tho I'nifo, \vii'>‘h (litl 
r.ul Iciosto ihi- iiiisohiol llj.'it It woiih! tlnn'O- 
h\ 

“ In shill I, l 5 ii p'i'ilioii 111 lhi‘ thoiKs, 
III w.ts'-.ioii a- woiihl ln\!‘ Ihi'ii omi - 

'id. ‘rod vi-io)i,iiy t w out y \ o.ii s piv’Moi/-, .unl 
wonM, if fhon iuToi'‘il to tl.oiii, li.no horn 
liail'*d 'ts till' ooinplot Ion of fholr dosiios. 
Ihlt fho lolo, .ijiplio.ihlt to iiatJoiis as 

w*'ll a- to ni'lioiilii.il , th.it III olijiM't, how- 
«‘Vi‘i at <!» nt ly aspnoil .i<lri,wh-n .itr'ilin-<l, i.s 
I lin’lly v.'ihi'-d ,'s a s|cj»j,li|.i rio tn lii'^hoi 
nhjrois, lufinalh all Til (I thorn* llio pos- 
si-s-:iMi of U H \pootod pio-pouty .111*1 Ktmw- 
l'S‘l;»** iip,oi».»l to thioi liiitloo [iiO’ipi'of .n o 
<hi-m hopo- **f ivmIi/iio; 'miIiIoii iln“anis, oi 
Mvcii.nni; tiooiiiid wi*>n''. - t.liom, 

in .1 wonh tl.i* \ist,i ol iiiil.‘p. tiiiojioi*. ' 

Tluv'^e caus(‘s fustcred the* (h*e(*k 
lii-urreclion, n liith w.'is secr<‘l)y ur- 
nizetl fur years hefure il, hrokt* out 
in bS-II, jind was theti spread uni- 
versally and rt'uth'retl tiniptem-hahlt* 
by tlif! harharuus miirdtM’ of tlie 
<h*eek patriarch, and a lart.^* propor- 
tion of the cliMp'y at ( 'onstanlino|)le, 
on Easter Day of tliat year. 'I'he 
result has been, tlial fireece, afu*r 
seve i years of iln^ ordt'al of fire and 
^word, lias obtaiiu'd its independ- 
ence; and by the destruction of her 
navy at Navarino, 'riirkcy has lost 
tlie uH'ans of making any eiVcctual 
resistance on the Black Sea to llussia. 
Whether (jreeco has been benefit- 
ed by the change, time alone can 
shew. But it is certain that such 
liave lieeu the distraotion.s, jealou- 
sies, and robberies of tin; (heek.s 
upon eacli other since that time, thiU 
numbers of them Jiave n'piettod that 
the dominion of tlieii* country has 
passed from tlie infidels. 

But whatever may be tliought on 
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tills subject, nulhirig can bn uiore ob- 
\ious tiiau that llii? Greek Revolu- 
tion was utterly talal to tlie naval 
power of Turkey ; because it ilepri- 
ved them at once of the class from 
which alone sailors could be obtain- 
ed. The whole, cominerce of the 
Ottomans was i-ani<'d mi by the 
Greeks, and their sailors constituted 
the entire sc*ani(‘n ot their fleet. Xo- 
thini(, accordin^rjy, mn he more la- 
mentahle llnui the condition of the 
Turkish licet since that time. Tiie ca- 
tasiroplie, of Navarino deprived them 
of their best ships and liravest sail- 
ors; the Greek revolt drained oft* 
the whole population who were wont 
toman their lleets. MrSftde informs 
us that when he. navigated on hoard 
the (yapitau I’asha’s ship with the 
Turki'^h lleetin IS29, the crews were 
coin])osed almost entirely of lands- 
men, wlio were forc(‘d on hoard 
without tin' slightest knowledge of 
nautical albdrs; and that such was 
their timidity from inexjierience of 
that element, that a few lOnglish fri- 
gates would have sent the whole 
s(|uadron, containing six shit3S of the 
line, to the bottom. The Russian 
lleet also evinced a degree of igno- 
rance and timidity in the Euxine, 
which could hardly have been ex- 
])ected, from llieir natural hardiliood 
and resolution. Yi't, the Muscovite 
lleet, upon the whole, rode tri'imph- 
ant; by their capture of Anapa, they 
htriick at the great market from 
whence. Constantinople is supplied, 
while, by the, storming of Sizepuiis, 
they gave upoint trappfu to Diehitsch 
on the coast within the llalkaii, 
without whicli he. could never Jiave 
vmitured to cross iliat formidable 
range. Tliis ruin of the Turkish 
marine by the Greek Revolution and 
the battle of Navarino, was therefore 
the immediate cause of the disastrous 
issue of tlie second Russian cam- 
paign ; and tlie scale might have been 
turned, and it made to terminate in 
lutuul disasters to the invaders, if five 
English ships of the line had been 
added to the Turkish force; an ad- 
dition, Mr Slade tells us, which 
would have enabled the Turks to 
burn the Russian arsenals and fleet 
atSwartopol.nnd postjioned for half 
jc century the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more 
instructive than the rapid fall of the 
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Turkisli power ; nor more curious 
than the coincidence between the 
despotic acts of the reforming East- 
ern Saltan and of the ^ innovating 
Jiuropean democracies. The mea- 
sures of both have been the same ; 
both have been actuated by the same 
principles, and both yielded to the 
same ungovernable ambition. The 
Sultan comnninced Ids reforms by 
destroying the old territorial no- 
blesse, ruining the privileges of cor- 
])orations, and subverting the old mi- 
litary force of the kingdom ; and lie 
is known to meditate the destruc- 
tion of the Mahometan hierarchy, 
and the confiscation of the property 
of the church to the service of the 
public treasury. Th(‘, (constituent 
AssiMiibly, before they had sat six 
months, had annihilated the fiuidal 
nobility, extinguished the privileges 
of corporations, uprooted themilitary 
force 4>f the iiioiiarcliy, and coiifis- 
catecl the whoh? property of the 
church. The work of destruction 
w<*nt oil far more smoothly and la- 
])idly in the hands of the great des- 
potic democracy, than of the Eastern 
Sultan ; by the whole forces of the 
.State drawing in one direction, the 
old machine was pulled to pieces 
witli a rapidity to winch then' is 
iiotldng comparable in tlie annals 
I'ven of Ori(*iital potentates. Tlici 
rude band even of .Sultan Mahmoud 
tooJv a lifetime to accomplish that 
which the hVencIi democracy ell’erl- 
ed in a few months; and even his 
ruthless power paused at devasta- 
tions, wliich fliey uiiliesilatingly 
adcipted amidst the apjilaiise of the 
nation. Despotism, absolute des- 
potism, wa.s tlie ruling passion of 
both ; the Sultan proclaimed the 
principle that all authority flows 
from the Throne, and that every 
inlbience must be destroyed which 
does not emanate from that source ; 
** The Rights of Man” publicly an- 
nounced the sovereignty of the 
people, and made every appointment, 
civil and military, flow from their 
assemblies. So true it is that des- 
potism is actuated by the same jea- 
lousies, and leads to the same mea- 
sures on the part of the sovereign as 
the multitude ; and so just is the 
observation of Aristotle. The clia- 
racter of democracy and despotism 
is the same. Both exercise a despo- 
tic authority over the better class of 
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eftizens ; decrees are in the first, 
what ordinances and arrests are in 
the last. Though placed in different 
ages or countries, the court favourite 
and democrat are in reality the same 
characters, or at least they always 
bear a close analogy to each other ; 
they have the principal authority in 
their respective forms of govern- 
ment; favourites wiili the absolute 
monarch, (ItMiiagogucs with the so- 
vereign multitude.”*' 

Tim immediate (dlcct of the great 
despotic acts in the two countries, 
however, was widely different, 'riie 
innovations of Sultan Alahiiioud be- 
ing directed nirainst flu* wishes of 
tiui majority of ili(» nation, prostrat<*d 
tile strength of liie Ottomans, and 
brought the Uussian battalions in 
fearful strength over the ilalknii. 
The innovations of tlie (^uistituent 
/Vssembly being done in oheiliimce 
to llu; ilictates of the people, pro- 
duc<*d for a time a portentoits union 
of revolutionary jiassions, and car- 
ried the lle[)u{>licari standards in 
triumph to (*v(*ry capital of hhirope. 
It is one thing to forci^ reform upon 
an unwilling ])»*oi)le ; it is another 
and a very ilifferent tiling to yield to 
their wishes in imp<ising it upon a 
reluctant minority in the state. 

Hut the ultimate effect of \iolent 
iimoviitioiis, whether proceetiingfroiii 
the despotism of the Sultan or the 
multitude, is the same. In both cases 
tliey totally destroy the frame of so- 
ciety, and pi event the jiossihiiity of 
freedom being permanently erected, 
by destroying tlie classes whose in- 
ter mixture is (isseiitial to its exist 
dice. Tiui coiiseipiences of destroy- 
ing the den* beys, tin* ayans, tlic .la- 
nissaries, and ulema in Turkey, will, 
in the <*nd, be the same as ruining 
the church, the nobility, the corpo- 
rations, and lauded propri<*tors in 
hVance. The tendency of both is 
identical, to destroy all authority hut 
that emanating from a single power 
in the stale, and of course to render 
that power despotic. It is immate- 
rial whether that single power is the 
prima»*y assemblies of the people, or 
the Divan of the Sultan ; whether the 
influence to be destroyed is that of 
the church or tlie ulema, the derc 
beys or the nobility. In either case 


there is no counterpoise to its autho- 
rity, and of course no limit to its 
oppression. As it is iuipossihio, in 
the imturo of things, that power 
should long be exercised by great 
bodies, as they necessarily and ra- 
pidly fall under despots of their own 
creation, so it is evident that tlie path 
is cleared, not only for despotism, but 
absolutif(lespotisii), as completely by 
the innovating democrai'y as the 
resistless Sultan. There never was 
such a pioneer for tyranny as the 
( \iristituent Asseinhly. 

It is melancholy to rellect on the 
4leploral)le slate of weakness to 
wliich I'higlaiid has hecu reduced 
since revolutionary passions seized 
upon her pi'oiile. Tlirce years ago, 
the Uriiisli iiuine was universally re- 
sp(*ete(l ; the Portuguese ptiiuled 
with gratitude to tiie, welhhuight 
lields, where hhiglish blood was pour- 
ed forth like water in hr*half of their 
indepeii(h»jice ,* the Dutch turned 
with exultation to the Lion of Water- 
loo, the ])roud and uiietpialled inoiiu- 
ment of iMiglish iididity; the l\)les 
a(*knowh‘dged with gratitude, that, 
amidst all their sorrows, I'hjghmd 
alone hail stood their frn*iid,arid ex- 
erleil its inlhienci* at the (kmgress 
of Vienna to procure for them eonsti- 
tutional freedom ; even the I’urks, 
though mourning the catastrophe of 
Navariuo, acknowledged that Hritish 
dijilomacy liad at leiiglli interfered, 
and turned asiih; frieu ('oiistantino- 
ple th(^ Kwor<l of Russia, after the 
harrier of tlie Halkau had been broke 
through. Now, how wofiil is tlie 
ehange! Tlie Portuguese recount, 
with undisguised indignation, the 
spoliation of their navy by the Tri- 
color lleet, then in close alliance with 
Ltiglaiid ; and tin? fostering, by Bri- 
tish -blood and treasure, of a cruel 
and iubidioiis civil war in their bosom, 
in ah* of the princ'iple of revolution- 
aiy propagandisni ; the DutcJi, with 
if'dignant rage, tell tlui tale of the de- 
sertion by hhigland of the allies and 
pihiciples for whi(‘h she had fought 
for a liundretl and fifty years, and 
tht^ shameful uniuii of the Leopard 
and the Eagle, to crush the inde- 
pendence and partition the terri- 
tories of Holland : the Polish exiles 
ill foreign lands dwell on the heart- 
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rending story of their wrongs, and 
narrate how they were led on hy 
deceitful promises from France and 
England f<» resist, till tlie tieriod id 
Capiluirtlioii had gnncliv ; the Fuslein 
nations dfplmr thr m-cupatioii id 
Coiislani inojile hy the aii<l 

hold up lli’-ii' h’liids i:i ;t'»lonishnii‘iit 
at the iidjiniali<u» whit l» has h‘d tiu 
ol ll»e seas Tt) jn'jUiil the 
Iv.evs ol tin* I >al danellt «! li/he placed 

ttl i he Ifl .»sp Ol I'd i»s, n\ !i.* •'.’hihitkOU. It 
lit xah' I'lmncj'al tie* iaet, tloif hy 
a mere t han.’e of Ai iiii.'.try, hy sinip’y 
)eUiii'> loo^i* n*\ Oiutiojie.-y passion^', 
Jifiiil 'od h.'is deseeritled to the rank 
of a :hird*rate povve»\ She lias sunk 
at, once, wiMiorit. any external iKo^as- 
teis, frtnn the triumphs of 'rrataliiJ r 
and WaU'i-loo, !.<» tlie tlisi'iaee autl 
the humiliation of (’harles il. Jt is 
hard to say whether s1k» i^ tuost »u> 
spiseil or insulted hy le‘i aneient 
allies or <*neriiies ; C(f;:t *:i‘pt 

aj.d harnsi are strongest among those 
she. ai-.lt'd t»r n‘siHt<Ml iu the late strng- 
g!(». Knssia <hdi(»s her in tin* Iuhi, 
and, sernr(‘ in the revoliilionary pas- 
sions hy which htn* people are dis- 
tracted, piirsnes wiili now nndis- 
gni.-5e<l anxiety her lotig-iherislu'd 
and stubhornly-resisted schemes of 
amhiiion iu the Dardamdh's ; Frattce 
drags her a willing captive at her 
ehariot-wlieels/and compels tiie arms 
wliich once sHtick down N.jpoh‘on 
to aid her in all llu* mean revolution- 
ary airgressioiiH she is pursuing on 
the stirroundiiig slates ; l^n tugai and 
ilolland, siiiarting under the wtuiiids 
receixed from their ohiest allx, xvait 
for t!ie moment of Jiriiish xveakut'ss 
to wn*ak vengeance for tin' xvrongs 
inflicted under the infatuated gui- 
dance of tlie Whig democracy. Louis 
XlV., humbled by the defeats of 
Blenheim and llaiiiiHies, yet spf-»*ned 
with iinlignation at tin' proposal that 
he should join his arms to those of 
his enemii's, to dispossess his ally, 
the King of Spain ; hut Iviigland, in 
the hour of iier greatest triuiii]ili, has 
submiued to a greater degradation. 
Sho has de.serled and insulted the 
.nation which stood by her side in 
the field of Vittorin ; sin* has joini'd 
in idliauee against the ])ovver whii-h 
bled with her at \Uiteii(i(», tuid de. 
aerted in its last extremity the ally 
whose sUind.uds xxaved triumpliiiut 
with her on the sands of Egypt. 

The QupiipenesH and weakness of 


Ministers in the lust agony of Tur- 
key, has been such as would have 
exceeded belief, if wofiii experience 
had not taught us to he surpristui at 
nothing xvhich the}' can d<». Franee 
sicii'il xxirh beroiiiiijg to(csi»^[it arid 
hpirit; they had an Admiiid, with 
tour siiips of the line, t(» wau h Rus- 
sia in the Dardaiieiles, wiicn the 
crisis ap'proachc 1. Vxh:>t had Fag- 
laud y shtp {tf ihr lun' «Ui tJiO 

way fr<Uii Mi-.h ?, and a b‘w fiigat(‘s 
in tl.c Arrhipelai^o, were all that, llse 
asi^tresH of ilu* xvaxes couIjI afford, 
to sujjj.'orl tii;* Imiiour and inteie^m 
of i'hi^'hmd, ill an e.uergeiicv more 
]>ressiug than any xvliich has orciincd 
since the baM.le of 'I'lalalLier. VVe.s 
the erisi-s not ion^^emi V Fuuy man 
in tl^e ciiiiutiy id' miy iulidlii'cnce 
f<»rcsM\v i*^, tioin iIjc- inomeni that 
Ibr.jli-o‘ besieg? d Acre. Can Fag- 
land omy fir. o/ii one ship of the lino 
to sa»e the D.utbinelh**- Mom Rus- 
sia y I thi^ the i<u esi /!'t < f Ln<‘ Whigs, 
or the of tiie Deck yard ic- 

duction:»y ( b’ has t!»e Refoim Act 
utterly annihilated our htrengtli, and 
sunk our name y 

It is exident that in tlie lutiful 
shifts to xvliieh (foxernment is now 
redii(‘ed, foreign events, eM en of the, 
greatest inaghinuie, l.axti no sort of 
XX eight in its fiehhmaiitms. JL'c-iiiig 
on tlie (]uicksaiids of ]>opular lax our; 
intiuit only on winning the applause 
(»!*• resisting the indigiiat.ion of the 
rabble ; dreading the srr(»k(*s ot their 
old alli(*s among thf> Folitical I nions; 
awakened, xvlsen too late, to :i seiivSe 
ot the drt'adiiil danger a;ising liom 
the infaliiatiui eoursc* tli(‘y liaxe pur- 
surnl ; Jiesiiatiiig between losing the 
support of the ilevoiiitiunists and 
piiiMiitig the anarchical projects 
which they avoxx' ; iiiiahle to eom- 
inaiid tin* strength of the nation for 
any foreign policy; having sown ilio 
seeds of interminable dissension bt*- 
txveeii the dilVerent classes of society, 
and spread f ar and xvide tlie inodern 
passion for innovation in lieu of tin* 
amdeiit patriotism ot F.ngland ; they 
liave sunk it at onc(*, ami apparently 
for ever in tin* gulf <if degradatiem. 
By the ])a'isions tlie}” have exedted 
in the iMjipire, its strtmgth is iiuiu iy 
<ii*.slro}ed, ;m<l well do fbndgn na- 
tions ])erceiv<’ its weakness. They 
Know that Irebunl is on the \erge 
of reliellioii; that the West Indies, 
with the torch and the tomahawk at 
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their throats, lu’e waiiiiig ualy lor tin? 
lirst natiuuat reverse 10 throw oli* 
their iille(/iam:e ; that the splendid 
Empire of Iri.Jiii is shaKinij iiiiJer llie 
demonat/n* rtjii* \\)iu*h it is ahimt 
to i»e snhjrt c U oa iht^ e\[)iry oi' the 
(')iaiter; ih.it tlio dork yrir<is, sii ip- 
])i'd of llu'ir Stores to make a slu‘vv 
of et-oiiomy, and eoiiet'al a siiikiniT^ 
revenue, could no lon^^ei* thoM* 

niii'hty ile(‘ts vvliieli s<» recently went 
lortli t’nnn their trates. eoinjiK*! inir 
and to corii|uer. 'Tin* l\»rei'.';i liisitj- 
rians td liu* I'reiu-li u>u»intion;iry 
war de,doretl the final ^eal ir had put 
upon tlo‘ 5 n: ii(ini(‘ superioriiv of 
I'.n^land, :enl dtwi.ired that hutiiau 
sa:;aciiy could foies(‘e iu> possihle 
e-xtru’adon oi llu‘ seas hom her re* 
Histle«-s dtjsuiidttn : h'll Iniw vain art* 
♦In* anticipations ot huinati wisdom! 
The lickh* clumyi* of ])npular u]>iiiioij 
subverted thi* miLility tahric ; a NN Idu; 
IMiiiistiy succ(‘etlc(l to tin* h(*!in,an(l 
])(*for<» men h.id cjsised tofremhieat 
tile Iluinder of ' fra fa I yar, hloLdatid 
liad lu*(‘oui(; (‘uutcniptible 011 flu* 
wav(*s ! 

I'roni this vad seem* of natitjiial 
(leenulation and decjiy, from the me* 
Jauclioly sjM‘ctacl<* of tin* lu'eaKinu' 
up, fiom I (*\ tilntionary ptissiou ainl 
innovation, ol tin* i^reatest and mo>t 
la'iielici'iit iMUpiia* that ever 4 *\isfed 
upon (*aith, we turn to a more elM*c»r* 
iuij; prospect, ami joyiuDy inhale 
from the prospcct'> of the speeicM 
tliost^ hopps, wliifli \v(* (Mil no longer 
venture, t) elieiish for oiir own 
country. 

The attention of ail classes in this 
coiuitry lias Iu*(*ii so eoniplctidy ah- 
sorhed of lat(* years !iy the jnojiress 
ol (i<»mestie rliam^es, nntl the iiuucli 
of reiolijtion, lliat 'litrUi iiolict* Ji:is 
hi*en hc'dowed on tin* ev«*nts we have 
]) 4 'ei! ( onsideriin^S yet they are more 
inip«»rtant to the future fate of the 
sp(*cies, iliaii even the approaehiin^ 
tlismemheriiieiit of tin* liiitisli Kin- 
pir<*.. We, au* about to witness tin* 
ovenhrow of the Maliometau reli- 
gion ; the. emaiicip Jlion of the cradle 
of ei vilisaiion from Asiatic, boiulaj^e ; 
ti:e accompliNlmieuf. of that deliver- 
ance of the Holy S»*piilcbre, for wbich 
tin* ( a ii'':iders toiled and bled in 
vain; Tin* elevation of the (!ross on 
the Dome of St Sophia, and the wails 
of .Jeru;*al<’rn. . 

That this threat event was ap- 
proaching lias been long foreseen by 


the tboijghiful and the philanthiopic. 
Th(* terrors ut the Cieseeiit liiivo 
long since ceased: it received its lirst 
cheek 111 the Ciiiit ot Lepaiiio : it 
watted beton* the slu* ol Sob.eski 
under the walls of \'icnn<i, and mo. in 
llames in tin* Bay of Navaimo. Thu 
power wiiich once made all (duis- 
tendom trc‘iiibi(*, wliitdi shook the 
imjierial tin oin*, and penetrated fioni 
the sano's tif Arabi.i to the ha'oks of 
tiie Ijiirc} i.s now in the agonies of 
dissolution: and ihat gieat deliver- 
aiic4* tor vvhitdi tin* liainhsi (ddvnlry 
ot lMir4»p4* iiuiL^ht lor eenluyes, and 
to Mi.dn vvhicfi millions ot (dtiisiiaii 
bones vvhii(‘neti the iields of Asia, is 
now about to be elfci ted lliroiigb the 
V iicilLn ion and mdiher(*nce ot iludr 
(les4'(*iuiunis. I'h.it whicli lie* com - 
ngi* ol Ru liaril (‘«eiir de liioin and 
tin* enthusiasm (d (lodtiey of Bouil- 
lon, imuld not, acliii'V (* ; wliieli resist- 
ed tin* anus of the 'rempiars ami the 
nii'.pirallers, and rolled lim k Iroin 
Asia tin* tidi* of Kuropeaii invasion, 
is now in ihi^ aiu, ol lu*ing’ aeeom- 
piished. A mon* memorahle instaneo 
was never atloided ot the mamnu’ in 
which tin* passions ami vii’cs of men 
are made to woik out the intentioiiM 
ol an overiiiliiui* Brovidenee, and of 
tiM* vanity of all human :tttem)itH to 
prevent that et*aselehs spread of re- 
buion vvhieli has bi*en deiTced by 
the Almiiibly. 

bill Bussia is tin* ]>ovver liy whom 
this gr(‘al rbangi^ was to be elVect- 
ed, by whose arm the tiihes of 
Asia wer(‘ to be reduced to subjec- 
tion, and tin* triiim))li of civilisaiioti 
Over bai iiai ir sway <dreeted,has long 
be<*ii appaient. 'lije giadual butnii- 
(•‘‘Jisint; pressure of the hardy laces 
(,f manivitirl upon the ell\*minatc, of 
the eiH iizy ol Noilhern povt'iiy on 
the eariuplion.ol Souliiern opulence, 
iendei(Ml it (*vid4‘nt that this change 
must ultimately be (‘ilect(*<l. 'IJiu 
lifiai triiiinpli of tlie (Jross ()v(*r tbo 
(Jieseent was s(*cure fiorn ilie mo- 
iin>ut tliat th(^, 'riire.oiiian des(‘(*udi‘d to 
tin* ])lains of Asia Minor, and itu* 
sway tif the. (!/air was e.htiiblisluM] in 
the deserts of Seytbia. As certainly 
as water will evei d(‘8cend froiu rho 
mountains to the plain, so surely 
will the str(‘aru of prumauent coii- 
fpiest, ill evMTV’ a.u-, Ihuv from the 
northern to the hoiithern races of 
mankind. 

But although the continued opera- 
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tioii of these causes was evident, 
and the ultimate ascendent of the 
religion of Christ, and the institutions 
of civilisation, over the tenets of Ma- 
homet, and the customs of barbar- 
ism, certain ; yet many diil’erent cau- 
ses, till within these few years, con- 
tributed to check their ellects, and 
to postpone, apj)aiently, for an inde- 
finite period, the final liberation of 
the Eastern world. But the weak- 
ness, insanity, and vacillation of 
lu)glaii(l and France?, while tliey will 
prove? fatal to them, seem destined 
to subj^?et the East to the sway of 
Russia, and renew, in tlie plains of 
Asia, tliose institutions of which Eu- 
rope has bce.ome unworthy. 'I'he 
cause of religion, the spread of the 
('hristian faith, has receivcul an im- 
pulse from the vices ami follies, which 
she never received from the sword, of 
Western Europe. 'Ihe infidelity and 
irreligion of the I'reiich iddIobopIu?rs 
have done that for the <lownfall of Is- 
iainism which ail tlie enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders could not accomplish, 
'riieir first eflec.t was to light up a 
deadly war in Europe, aud array iJjo 
civilized powers of the world in mor- 
tal strife against each other; but this 
was neither their only nor their final 
effect. In this contest, the arms of 
civilisation accjuircd an unparalleled 
ascendency over those of barbarism ; 
and at its close, th(? power of Russia 
was magnified fourfold. Turkey and 
Persia were unable to witlistand the 
Empire from wliich the arms of Na- 
poleon rolled back. TIu? overthrow 
of Mahometanism, the liberation 
of the finest provinces of Europe 
from Turkish sway, flowed at last, 
directly and evidently, from the rise 
of the spirit which at first closed all 
the churches of France, and erected 
the altar of Reason in the choir of 


Notre Uanie. We are now witness- 
ing the conclusion of the drama.—* 
W^en England descended from her 
high station, aud gave way to revo- 
lutionary passions; when irreligion 
tainted her people, and respect for 
the institutions of their fathers no 
longer influenced her government, 
she, too, was abandoned to the con- 
sequences of her vices; and from her 
apostasy, fresh support derived to 
the cause of CInistianity. J'Vench 
irreligion had (|uadruplcd the mili- 
tary strength of Russia : but the 
English navy still existed to uphold 
the tottering edifice of Turkish 
power. English irreligion and infi- 
delity overturned her ( onstitution, 
and the barrier was^wept away. 

The British navy, paralysed by de- 
mocracy and divisions in the British 
islands, (‘an no longer resi*,t Mosco- 
vite. ambition, and the prostration of 
Till key is in consequi^net? complete. 
The efli?(?ls will lx* fatal to England; 
but tl)(?y may raise? up in distant lands 
other enij)ir(?s, which may one day 
rival even the glories of the Bri- 
tish name. The (h*oss may cease to 
be venerated at Paris, but it will be 
el(?vated at St Sophia : it may be ridi- 
culed ill London, but it will resume 
its sway at Antioch. Considerations 
of this kind are fitted, if any can, to 
console us for the degradation and 
calamities of our own country: tliey 
shew^ that if om? nation becoiTi(?8 
corrupted, Providtuice can derive, 
<?veii from its vi(H?h and ingratitude, 
tlie means of raising up other states 
to the glory of which it has become 
unworthy : and that from the decay 
of civilisation in its present seats, the 
eye of Hope may anlicipjite its fu- 
ture re* urr(?ctioii in tlic cradle from 
whence it originally spread its bless- 
ings throughout the world. 
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I coNri.uDEi) iny last paper with a 
panegyric on Gaspar Pouhsid, tliat 
first of landscape-painters, and ex- 
plained the. principle of composition, 
by the ])i actical exercise, of which he 
acquired sucli power over the space 
of his canvass. Hence his pencil was 
delightfully free, for its wildest play 
was directc*d by an intuitive know- 
ledge, or made ])erfect, harmonious, 
and c.ongruous in all its parts, by the 
ap))lic.ation of his simple riih'. Nor 
is this principle ap])licable to land- 
scape only — it 9 thv i}7'hiciple of the 
art, and will be found iiiort; or less 
in every work of known (*xc<‘llence. 

I hii\e examined many pictures 
and pjirts of pictures, and have ascer- 
tained that much of th<*ir beauty% 
(ptoad composition, depends upon 
tlie ac.ci<lental or j)urposed use <»f 
this princi[)le. 

Once 1 n‘collect tormenting my- 
self witli a dilbculty in the c(nii))o- 
siliou of a ])ictnre I was painting, and 
could not satisfy my eye. lly a dasli 
of tli(‘ hinsh I hit it at last, hut at 
that time knew not why; since my 
diseo\ ery I liave examined the work, 
and lind it was true to the rule. 

Now, it is well to know tin? rule 
befortdiand ; and 1 am very confi- 
dent that any jiainter or sketeli**r 
who will take the trouble to (*xamine 
nature and pictures, and bear in 
mind what I have stated in my last 
paper, will see the why and -where- 
fore of beauties that In? before im- 
perfectly felt, will he enabled to ad- 
mire tlimn the more, and with Kom<; 
certainty of success cnirrect the lines 
of his coiiipositions. 

Perha[)s 1 should not have known 
fiaspar INiussiii so well, had 1 not 
many years ago, while I was yet 
young in art, studied the prints from 
ids works published by Pond and 
othei*s. I never can forget the im- 
pressifMi these made upon me ; 1 had 
never before seen any thing at al! to 
satisfy me ; but here, and yet they 
were not his best compositions, was 
the poetry of landscape. Here was 
shade and shelter, seclusion and ac- 
cessibility, comCiiied ; the earth was 
rescued as it were from the defor- 
ndty of “ the curse” inflicted lipoii 


it, and from the viler tyranny of your 
capability Browns. Some of the ori- 
ginal jiictures subsequently fell into 
my xiossession, and 1 had the op])or- 
tunity of (vniipnriiig them coiitiiiu- 
jilly with the prints. I happened like- 
wise to tin\ e a set of these prints, the 
only perfect set I ha\e ever seen, 
with a printed ratalogne, and con- 
l.'uniiig about six more subjeclvs than 
nvo now met witli in the common 
hook of these plates in their retouch- 
ed state. Till* work contains a few 
from ('lamle, one from Salvator 
Rosa, one from lleinbrandl, one 
from (liacomo (lorU^si detlo il Bov- 
gognoiK', one from Pilippo Lauri, — 
the rest are, jirofiissedly, from Gas- 
par Poussin; I say professedly, be- 
cause my Jong acquairitam i* with the 
works of tliat inasti*r, has led me to 
he sonn*wIiat niei* and discrimiiin- 
ting, and to rejoet sotne out of the 
number; of widcli are, — om? with 
cattle in the. w{it(‘r, publi‘^lIed by 
Pond, in 1711, as in the p(»ss(*ssiou 
of the llonoiirabh^ Horace Walpole; 
one ])ul)lislHMl 1711, by Kriapton, in 
the, collf<‘tion of the Right Honour- 
able Hord JaiiU's ( 'a\<*inli^h, — re- 
cumbent Jig u ns with a <log and 
goats in the foreground- -in the se- 
cond distance a town ami bridge, 
(wliicdi lattei 1 do imt at this mo- 
ment rccollee.t c^vcT to have seen in 
a yneture by Gaspar Poussin;) one 
in the collt*ction of the. Right Hon. 
the Karl of Su/folk, J7 I I, by Knap- 
ton, a composition (jf distracted 
parts, w ith a ]n*eposterous rock, and 
figures shooting; one published by 
Pond, 1743, in the collection of Ro- 
bert Price, liisq., in which is a river 
ami figures bathing, two strange fi- 
gures near two tall tre(‘s; this 1 lake 
to be by N. Poussin. 

As this work, in its iiicomydele 
state, and with thc‘. plates retouched, 
is still very commonly met with, and 
may be very cdieaply purchased, it 
may be as w^ell to refer the reader to 
an examination of some of the plates; 
and 1 have! no doubt he will he tho- 
roughly <u)nvinc:ed of the^ truth 
my observations on the principle ot 
art contciined in them. 

Let us then take the first that 
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c!Omes to hand. The book is before 
me. Here is a noble sccMie. The 
plate is publisiied by IV)n(l, October 
‘25, i742,«iii the collectioii of Her 
Grace the Diicfiess of Kent — V iva- 
res sculj). This is, in triilli, a most 
poetical [)iece. In its general forms 
it is of tlie simplest Kind. It is rather 
a close scime, a home among the 
moiiimiins. Nearly in tlu‘ centre 
rises a rocky summit — the lines so 
risi* and f.ill to the foreground as to 
rnalv4‘ this mountain thr. view. The 
puts of which it is made How into 
each other so playfully, and appa- 
rently with intiica<*y, that there is 
the greatest variety in them, yet all 
with perfect congritity. 

All the parts arc* again kept to- 
gether by the unity of the vicMV or 
subject, coiisiitnling them merely as 
parts C4»ntMined under llie great 
simple leading lines A little way 
down the mountain is an obi town, 
rising (ujt of, or rather growing out 
of the rfu K ; Indow it and ariiuml it 
on every side is a Ifiick wood, (the 
trees, as usual witii him, of no great 
growth,) that leads <lown to a ravine, 
the depth ot whicli is hid by the fore- 
ground, a broken bank, which de- 
scends in a lin<», corresponding, in a 
contrary direction, to the general 
rising lin(»sof the bill, b'roin tiiddeii 
sources, water is pouring over the 
broken grouml, to form a mountain 
torrent below, ami by various pas- 
sages finds its way into the ravine. 
Tiie lilies of the rock and wood, lead 
your ey<‘ dir<*cily into this deep ra- 
vine, into whicli some ligun's are 
looking and pointing, a< if soimuhing 
unseen hut by themselves atirncted 
their attention. Tlius ruriosity is 
raised, and a desire to look into the 
depth, and an interest created by the 
incident. There is a patli leading 
within, but is lost, and at the edge 
where it is lost are the figures men- 
tioned. There are other paths aliout 
the ])icture, wliich, though broken 
from the eye, connect themselves 
wiili this, and comiininicate to the 
town and every part of .tlie scene, 
fov there is no part utterly inacces- 
sible. There are, in all, five figures, 
two on tlie edge of tin* patirinits 
descent, looking into the ravine, one 
more in the foreground poimiug to 
them; on a path above are two 
more ascending in friendly converse. 
How well the accessibility of the 
whole li kept up by these two fi- 


gures ! Three are turned towards the 
ravine, but the two more distant aie 
(piietly winding round to tli(‘ sum- 
mit, thus connecting the ln*ight with 
the depth; and the figures are so 
placed, that the eye canm»t but con- 
nect them with liacli otlnu*; that is, 
the two above ami tin* om* nearer 
the foreground are directors or 
pointers to the? two imme<liately 
above the ravine. Here is scope 
enough for sw(*ct se(|uesrcr(‘d retir<»- 
iiient —no lack of grcmi boughs, cool 
shade, and sbcitiuing rock — all is 
silvan ipiiet, and re[>(»s(;, — all the free 
boon and gift of beneficent nature to 
love, and friend>bip. The mountain 
freedom of the seem? is delightful ; 
you would not (piestion the fie.^h- 
iiess, and [mrity, ana sweet life of the 
air, tliat, as an unseen spirit, animates 
wiih gimtie hr(‘ath and motion tlu? 
whole scene, and iiiilucnces the 
licarts <»f ail that ar<' under its ]no~ 
tectiou. 

But let im» speak of t]it» art of com- 
position by whic h so much is enecL- 
ed, for tliat is the main thing 1o 
which 1 would direct the reader’s 
attention. As in the oth(?r picture? 
remarktul upon in my last paper, so 
here, tin? highest point is in trees 
rising imimMiiatidy fiom tlie bank of 
the foreground; and as in that in- 
Ktanee, as is the distanci^ from the 
height of the picture to the top of 
the tjei‘, s(» is that of the j)nrt 

of the baidv fiom thi» hottimi, tin' 
space below l^eing filbnl np with 
mere herbage, and large leaves in 
shade. 'rhf‘ next higliesi point is the 
o))posite side* of the. pictuie, which 
is siinHarly broken in its height and 
depth, by the sky alnnc* ami Imshea 
below. But though these are the 
high»*st points, rlicy are not tlie prin- 
cipal ; tlieir height is on)}' to give 
greater depth to the ravine. Be- 
tween them rises, as the principal 
object, the rocky summit, which, 
with all its subordinate parts, includ- 
ing the ravine, forms the picture. 'I'he 
eye, then, is directed by the sub- 
tending character of the lines, imme- 
diately from this heiglit to a point 
under it, where are the pointing fi- 
gures, formed by the figures, and 
some light upon the adjacent bank, 
and ctirresponding, in its distance 
from the bottom, to the space above, 
occupied by the sky. There are 
more distant hills, on the one side, 
rising above the fall of the line of the 
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nvountain, on the other side, some- 
what more towards the ronii'r of the 
pirtjjre, and failin';’ into that ireneral 
mass ; and is so for the 

])iirpt»''e of raisin.'* a ij*<n* tliat hreaks 
tin* woody r.»ni'(» Inn vio'cii the two 
points, d'ln* lioiids inrlijie to t!ie 
moiinlain inas^^ and inunediatrly 
ab(»\c* an fli‘\MU*d tovver is ihe lowrr 
spare (*1 lie* rionils, jis was llo* nolrli 
ill tlie dofids of the desrn^KMl 

in loy i ’'l fo i**irlose tin* towi}. 

Sis ir '.veie, i:i\e ir a i ’iisy in 
there i a j 1-** and l.dl in ihi* wooti, 
so tli't hijiM’-'f. p n L o| the ho 11 d- 
i.'iiis !> iiimiedi.jtely ;-t»o\ I llu* h»u < ‘•t 
|»*)inl of that eiirnlai* iMnne. 'I he 
t^roMpin^ of ihs‘ masses of ft>lia‘j;e in 
the wood is preeisely on fin* same 
])iineiide. 'I'lie. heamifiilly biokeii 
bank torminir the fmeooond runs 
down renwrlval>l\ to tli4‘ I'm ore', ondto* 
tin* lii'ih point oi (lie mountain ; and 
from 1 hem*<*,ata similai auiiU'^tlie lim* 
is <*ari i<*!l oji on the otln*r si<Je <d tin* 
]m*i.oi e,soas toinaketh.it point, where 
io*e the two fk^UFes look mi' into the 
ravim*, in»)»''i taut, by uineli tin* <*ye 
tnay measoretiie iiei:,'h: oi tin* whole. 
’J'he trees, on ;i utassy lirnik 

ri-'iin^ont ot the bneirrotonl, beiidioi^ 
over the ia\ine, and corn'spondiut^, 
ns it 'vei e, with the lolia-e on tin* op- 
posite b:i’»k, a<'r on the sann* piio- 
eipii', eiieiose tht* ra\ ine, and din*(*t 
the e\e into the deep sliaded wotnly 
ItiHlow. 

ilavine; diseussed the an of eorn- 
posilion of this s^neat master, as v,\- 
enipli{'«'<l ii* two of his pieior<»s, let 
me now ]»ay a tri'UuU* <it pr.tise to 
thu.st* t'airhfnl 4»n''ravers wlio admir- 
ably perfoi ine<i their task, and en- 
abn*d us tt> examine so well lln* <*.';- 
eellenee (»f dm p;mil<‘r o'hieli fhem- 
selve'. so felt, 'i heir works slmubl 
In*, lik»* sehool hooks, in every one's 
hand win) woi^ld leani at one<* liolli 
the rndismoits and <».\e»*llene< s 4;f 
the art. ii, is true their sts le of <»n- 
trra\ iinr lias, in a ereat measure, been 
bup«‘rsed('d, not surp.iss^^d ; for all 
can admiie ini„[“li linish, few execu- 
tion. 


This plate, from which I have iimdo 
my remarks, and which is still be- 
fore me, is by Vi\ares. Kxainiue 
the te.vtuus of every part; it is not 
mere lii^ht and shadi*, u is rfti-ky atid 
leafy, or niixi'd just as and wlmre it 
should 1)«‘. I low free the foliap*, 
how charactenstit^ of ihi^ master! 
and how ailmiiablt* is tin*. ^ein‘ral 
ks'epioi; where e\:iclni*ss of imt, and 
liixlil ami shadi* is not iiitend'’d, Jiiid, 
pre\ ions to fnodern in\ eJiiions, was 
scarcidy piactical'le ; \et.^\\idi what 
ease tin* imafjmation im*orporates 
with what i‘< t'‘iven, all that is oniit- 
t‘'d.’ M vacijuamlance i\ idi lln* works 
ot (kispar, instead of niakinj; me less 
r(*lish llie labonis of tln*se enf^ravers, 
rt*nders me more si'iisible of their 
m*eat merit. I si*** (o)s|)ar the bet- 
ter thioUL^h l]n*iii, and tlieiii tbroiifrli 
(kispar. And is not this praise y 
'J lier**. is no vain toil and I'ilxnir Jifti*r 
elVect, ami no visible saciilici*, no at- 
l<*mpt to astonish, for the oti*^!- 
iial p.iiiiti*!* in /ii> copy ot the imxleK- 
ty of tiafiin* a\oidi*d; and his eri- 
i:i avers hec*m to lia\e known this, 
7\ll is e\ en, llowinix, easy, apparently 
nnamiiidou*', hot. wotked evidt'iitly 
with an intense fe(‘linL: of the mind 
and inienlioii of the master. Tliero 
is no ne'chanical stillness, no <lex- 
ti*!*' us display ol handlm;;, no llou- 
rislies of the irrjit tn*.’ \ ivar(‘s was, 

1 l)i*li4*\e, sell-tauL^hf ; ihatis, at least, 
Jm was not bred lo the ait. Nor was 
his employer Pond tin artist, or in 
“ tlif* 'I'r ide.” lb* was, I think, an 
Httorney, and \ i van's a tail 'i*. h 
was on Ccirryinti; home sonn^ clolhea 
to an em^rav(*r dial he was sti uck 
V/itls a «’oj)perplaf.«* ; whem*ver In^ 
rejieate/l these \ isits of hiisisiess, he 
f;‘(joesicd a s .dll, ol do* plafew in 
pioriess; and couceivi'd at. ieiiotlj 
the id**H dial, h'* could do die same; 
he l.ri«*il and succeeded, liis etcli- 
iii'jfs, and indei-d these ])iat{‘s arc 
mostly et< !ied, h.iviiu; hut little of 
the mark ot tin* j/raver in tiiem, arc 
<*X(piisite, lielit, free, atid wonder- 
fully <*xj)ri*ssive of the <dcariH‘ter of 
every o'ojc.ct. ']'li(nij;h a tiiih)r, etclt- 


* It. 1'' < doit fi‘iv iO))oii» tin* «i*eat |»:ilfiters \vi*re the sens nf jiinifris, and 

or‘uinally fm* tl»f* Init :i|ij)j* 4 i* led to it by .'Oi stll'jio.vri lid ^criioH 

or tfisli*, Ji pi'ctili ir ifil't. ll<i|»}i.iel is almost tlie only one tlmf ivo'. tlo* of a pain- 
tPr. .Anili’ea del Sarto v/as a tailor’s son ; 'i’intorot die son of a dyer; Alirhael An- 
^elo ihj Car,k\ji;:!j[jo", of a riiiistori ; (,'orre^yio (il divino), of a jdoii/^bin.in ; Ciuido. of tt 
rmidieian ; Doiuenichirio, of a shoi'inaker ; Albano, of a i»i(*reer. 
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ing was his best needle-work. His 
second nature acquired by the needle 
was better than his first. The arts 
are infinitely indebted to tlie engra- 
vers of tlie plates in this work pub- 
lished by Pond and others. They 
all had excellent feeling, — Vivares, 
Wood, CJhatelain, and Mason. And 
3'et they all dilfer from each other in 
tlieir manner and handling; Chate- 
lain is perhaps the broadest, Vivares 
the most exact in the detail and in- 
dividual character of objects. But 
they all seem to have worked to- 
gether in happy fellowship, and to 
have improved hy attending to, and 
oc(;asionally adopting, the peculiar 
merits of eacii other. How strange 
that men living in th(‘. heat and tur- 
moil, and sooty atmosphere, of some 
obscure parts of tlui crowded and 
rec^king metropolis, who, perlinps, 
scarcely saw nature in lier green, 
variegatc'd, and relVesliing beauty, 
sliould at once, as it wtU’c t^iKnhun 
inluifu^ have siicli feeling for roman- 
tic landscape, throwing dll’ from them 
the infectious low vulgarity that so 
thickly surrounded them ! It is more 
wonderful than the lover’s love at 
first sight, for it is falling in love at 
the portrait mercdy. But so it was. 
Well, then, were tliese mmi justly 
a[)preciated ? No. Are tlu»y justly 
appreciated now r N*k I have con- 
versed with some well known and 
admired artists both in painting and 
engraving, who were ignorant of 
their works. It is strtiiige that mere 
mechanical labour should be more 
admired than expressive execution, 
wherein the mind works with and 
directs the liaiid. Ignorance ever 
likes the display, theflourisli, — would 
prefer the caperings of a Jiuman ba- 
boon, to the sweet and gentle move- 
ment of the Graces. 

First came Woollet, with his sur- 
prising dexterity in tlie use of the 
graver. He introduced, it is true, 
more tone, hut then texture was lost. 
For loose, free, flexible ^foliage, you 
had tinfoil, hard-cut leafage, mould- 
ed, metallic. Tlowoverl his style 
pleased, and the public tuste has 
never yet gone, back to the admira- 
tion of his betters. And even among 
professed connoisseurs, is it not 
strange that eyes that t-an enjoy the 
iH^autifiil etchings of K. du Jardiii, 
Berghem, Rembramlt, Waterloo, ami 
many others, shouicl not fully enjoy 


tlie free expressive handling of such 
men as Vivares, Chatelain, Wood, and 
Mason ? But certain it is, the pro- 
gress has been onward in a wrong 
direction, in imitation rather of Wool- 
let. Tone, not character and t(*xture 
of objects, has been mostly attended 
to. And it must be confessed, Low- 
ry’s improvements, inventions of ru- 
lers, and diamond points, &c., have 
given modern artists a wonderful 
facility, and astonishing things they 
are now thereby enabled to do in 
aH that concerns tone. But still ir 
is too inucl) tone — too exclusiv^^ly 
tone; and 1 (juestion, in looking at 
our present day’s engravings, if, after 
tlie first surprise, we are not disap- 
pointed that so little is left to the 
imagination. We want to fill np a 
little ill tone and colour; we want to 
think of the pictures ; for engrax ing 
does not profess to lx*, in itself a })<*» - 
feet work, but to gix <' you some* ide.a 
of anotln‘i% Wlnn e too much is done, 
tl«at. other work to \vhb*h it should 
refer, is abstracted front the contem- 
plation of tlie mind’s eye. We nant 
to think of tlui original pictures, and 
the engravings, by doing too mncdi, 
will not let us. Nay, they loo otUfii 
si't us wrong, and sacrilice lailour, 
(! speak not in the tuigraver’s leeli- 
nieal meaning of the word as of tone,) 
and we havc^ often masses of soot for 
green shade, and, what is worse, for 
air. 

I vVill not deny that the art. of mi- 
graviiig has wonderfully advanced, 
init the art of etching has retrogra- 
ded. We liave poor scholars in the 
latter, — excellent masters in the 
former art. And, it iiiust be owned, 
that the improvements in engraving 
are admirably calculated to represent 
the works of modern artists, whose 
aim is more to surprise than perma- 
nently to please; they would take 
you by storm, not attract you hy 
gentle persuasion. 'I’hey must vie 
with each other, like tumblers at 
a fair, to perform astonishing feats, 
do wonderful thingH, unattempted 
things, ‘‘ cose non dette mai in pro- 
sa ne in rima.” Trickery and gam- 
bol have succeeded to former nobler 
sunplicity ; display and show is every 
thing, and vet there is oftentimes 
poverty enough — a gorgeous poverty 
— a staring, llaunting, vulgar, bedi- 
zened meanness — with which, to the 
common eye, unobtrusive excellence 
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would bear no comparison, and, in- 
deed, would suflier materially from 
any juxtaposition, like modesty in 
evil company. 

But tlu*s(^ improvements in the 
machinery of tlie engraver, are ad- 
mirably calculated to do justice to 
presuming eflorts, sometimes the aim 
of men of real and great genius, and 
better it were they were always of 
those of none. Would 1 wish these 
improvements luid never been in- 
vented y By no means. I admire 
much they do, not all they do, but 
that arises from the misuse of them. 
The pul)lic taste has run mad after 
effects, wtmders, and novelti(‘s, and 
will ])(»rform or look to little else. 
And this is particularly vile in laml- 
scap(», ill wliich we want true pasto- 
ral ill thi» painter, and the character- 
istic i»x(*cution of our old et<*hers. 

Ilow ebutd I wisli the improv4‘- 
m(nitsn(*ver had h4‘en invented, when 
1 see how accurately th<*y represent 
tJie <‘0'ects of 'riiriKM-, Jiis skies, — 
his town views, their stir, and hiislle, 
ami vapour; all whi<*h, 1 mivantludess 
thitik, :ist(»nish loo miudi, and I con- 
fess I seldom look at tlunn twice. 
But this may l»<* a ilefi'ct in me, and 
mv tasU‘ may ex<*,lusively look for 
and are. not hmd- 

scap'\ Nay, it must he a fault wlum 
(‘ft’ecis arf* made tiu' principal, which 
shouhl only Ixi the adjunct to the 
subj<'(*t, as the manner of sliewirig It 
oIl This manner may be too obtru- 
si\e fm' the subject; it strikes me jis 
very often so, especially in laiid- 
S4*apes that ]>ret<nid to the superior 
nieiit of coiii))ositioi). Still I delight 
in the power, however the applica- 
tion of it may offend. We do not 
want every thing in art to he* tliis va- 
poury softness, c.oiitrasted with sud- 
den sharp lights and spots of utter 
blackness, or either of these in op- 
p<»sed masses, (jive me, Jiowc^ver, 
iIm‘ real landscape-painters, and their 
mlmirers and translators, th(» etcliers 
as of old. I will stand stupified a 
few retptired moments at works of 
the other character, and then content- 
edly retire to be pleased in my own 
way. My taste is as yet too healthy, 
I trust, to require strong and sudden 
excitement. My eye is not under pa- 
ralysis requiring the galvanic shock. 
Yet 1 would not depreciate facilities, 
and delight in the prospect of their 
proper (lirection, and in the means 


of disseminating taste more gene- 
rally; for taste wages perpetual war 
with vulgarity, and vulgarity is a 
step in tiie ladder of bad morals. The 
public ought, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated oil the acijuisition of the 
cheap one-shilling immhers of the 
engravings from pictures in the Na- 
tional (iallery. 1 rather lament a 
loss, than repine at llio acquirement 
of a new ptivvcM*. I want more cha- 
racteristic engrav4*rs, whose iincon- 
taminatmi fingers liave not yet been 
irremediably dipt in the sooty Ache- 
ron. Ill both painting and engraving, 
the vigorous masculine energy of the 
old artists is no more. There is an 
affectation of the 4‘X(|uisit<^. For the 
simple dignified walk, wt* liave the 
piroiunU' ; and ])ut on manliness by 
the stamp and the frown. The real 
])ov4‘rty ol limb and motiim is at- 
tempted to be bid under tlie fluster 
aiidflickm* of silk and safin: all which 
is detestable. Taste is first iiidig- 
Tiaiit, and though th(' prica* of adinis- 
hioii has been jiaid, (juits the tawdry 
tlieatre and its trickm ies, and walks 
awa}' in ilisgiist to some lefresliing, 
co<»l, iiioffmisive, unobtrnsive dell, 
(that has ehamanl to have esea])ed 
tlie l)4*aulini*r,) aii<l listening to the 
leetun* of some elocpient brocik, culls 
“ sermons from stones, and good from 
every thing.” 

Tlie tlu»alrical has corni))ted even 
our <mirrav<n’<. The iinnikin nicety, 
tlie tinsel, the* glare, the stare, the 
start, the mamlliii affectation of feel- 
ing, are all transferred to another 
art. Some men of undoid>te<J genius 
have led the way to lliis, and J can- 
not hut think against tiieir better 
judgments. They iiave been too am- 
bitious of shewing their own manual 
skill, not of transferring to tlie plate 
tlie great ideas of their originals, 
'^riiey become vitiated by this evil <le- 
sire, and like our political panders, 
liad rather ])lefise the mass, “ the 
people,” by shewing them the falsi- 
ties which alone their senseless 
heads can admire, than secure to 
themselves a future and more per- 
manent fame, by leaching them what 
they rmtjht to admire. Now, in this 
res]iect, I cannot but think Haphaol 
Morghen himself to have been a dc- 
]im|uent, c. y, the magnificent Trans- 
figuration. Are we not offended 
with the soft powder-puff clouds,— 
the minikin theatrical cottony and 
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paijzy texture of all the upper part 
of that print? The divine Raphael 
is never weak anil flimsy, l^onk at 
hi.s eartooriH, and lliinkof thi* absurd 
mode ill which otIht tran^lafors pre- 
heiit them. How viiioroU'i in execu- 
tion are the oi initials — bow f)rojtd — 
how far fio/ii is minuti* and 

little! 4’he joind, orolcr ilic irreat. idea 
to hi» impu-'M* !, mipatiiMil of the l:i- 
hoi*i«JUs miniit‘% on the hand 

to sfMii;) tie* <:raii(i cliaoo'tcr; yet 
how i»M oni^r.nms to tiieir ij;reatness 
is the lifdcness to miniature them in 
eveiy part, hy ex<|ui>i*e (inish ! Vet 
sucli at tempts an; made, as if the 
frreat rharactm* were unl'elt, utiseeii. 
C.’amiot we he content to si‘e the 
eneivy of St Paul preaehiiiir, u'ith- 
oul counliiiir e\ei y hoiron hi?^head? 

But I sun sti-ppim^ out ol my pro» 
posed w.dk, wiiich was to discuss 
landscape — liow'evm* my renunks il- 
liistrat** what I would assert of land- 
sea pe-en:;ra\ ini^. Is it, liulit to ha\e 
the same lininkin execijti<»si f<»r all 
woiks? Tin; liiiht Bm ^diem, tlie free 
and Howiijj^ pimcil of (ii-par, the 
diisli and sjiN Uiteiiess of S li valor Rosa 
— are they ad to he of the sarm» iiand- 
liii:^? Yet, such is too often theprac- 
tiee. 'Foiie alone is studied. Now, 
in the prints published hy Pond and 
others, in the work IJiave noticed, 
there is hut little lone, just enouirh 
to preserve harmony throunhoijt, 
that iiothiriu; shall stare ami olfeiid ; 
the ri‘st is left to the imairiuatioii. 
liUelvily, perhaps, the art had not 
then reached the fascinating, lempt- 
iiii? power; tluoefore, wu» have exe- 
cution, masterly, free, and appropri- 
ate to every siji fare and ohject, (fitd 
to thf! fff'ftrrffl character of' the pic- 
ture^ wiiich is as essential as to the 
parts. 

In aformiM* nnmber of ]\Iau^a I was 
deli^^hte<l that due praise had been 
bestowed on the very ori;'inal genius 
of a native artist, the Paiher of wood- 
eiigraviiijs: in Kiiiilatid, the poetieal, 
moral Bewiek, — the luit^lish il^jsop 
of woo(Tenf>ravers. There is always 
a pleasure in reeordiiimnerit — more 
especially if it has been overlooked; 
and besidt's the pleasure of rescuiiii^ 
such men as Vdvares, and his co- 
workers, from oblivion,! am sure that 
in directinjif public altenlioii to their 
beautiful etching— for in their etch- 
ing lies their great excellence— I 
arn inviting attention to that which 


will afford great delight, and give 9 
taste and relish for the arts, not duly 
felt, where such works are not yet 
admired. Indeed, the very r(‘Com- 
rnciuiation of tlie art of etching, en- 
forced llierehy, is well w<iithy the 
attention of sketchers, candidates for 
my hrotherhood, w lio will learn by 
the ohsej vaiioii of the woiks I have 
praised, ami hy the practice of the 
same ait, to see th(*disrim*r heamies 
of all the t'Uins in naruie, ami to 
ascertain tl.eir chai aeiiuistie execu- 
tion. Hrehing is ])erhaps the liest 
pi aeti(‘e in drawiiu:, is a '-un* <*on cc- 
li\e (»f the slovenly liand ; for (»very 
thing must hi; di^si uieil, wJuue there, 
can he no ]»a]>py accident, no splasli 
of the brush to hide dideets. 

y\s to n sk»‘lclier, it is most matm'ial 
to !)e wtdl actpaiiriU'd with llu* ]>rin- 
ciple of coin[e)siri<*ii. 1 shall vi niiire 
ti» reiuin to my favmiiire (Jas-par to 
exempliiy the imj‘iic powi r ot lines, 
for whicii, as w'idl as for iicuiv otlnu' 
e\t*elh»!iees — soiiu‘ ol w Incli I may 
occasionally touch upon at atmther 
lime — he cannot he too imieh sin- 
diiMl. Once, a pedestrian tourist ill 
Italy, and makinir excursions hum a 
convent, near V ico Varo, I chanciul 
to follow a ])ath wiiich led me among 
the mountains; 011 a sudden, I lami:-; 
upon a seems fhat 1 instantly recog- 
nised to he the subject of one td 
(hispar Poussin’s pictnri's, one in my 
ow II .possession. I Inul i-opied the 
j)ieiure; every ])as-!ige in it was 
liierefore familiar to me. 1 knew it 
instantly, hy a large building on a 
hill, behind which was probably a 
small town; hut only this one rangf3 
of building was visilile from the 
point where I stood, lii this build- 
ing, vdiieii was large, there, was 
.scarcely any alteration ; the general 
run of the lines of tlie I'ouutry he 
had preserved ; his additions wHue 
however impoi taut, and all tending 
to perfect the composiiioii ; — the />/ /a- 
i'fplc was manifest. Let me describe 
shortly the picture as it is. It is, as 
most of his pictures are, a scene 
among the mountains. (ui a lull 
which breaks into the sky is the 
bnililin r, rather iaige, as command- 
ing its district ; it is situated a little 
to the left of the centre. Tlie ground 
fall.s on both sides of it more gently 
towards tlie left edge, of the ])icture, 
and is there seen through the open 
Hjmee left by the foliage of a tree 
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thitt rises to the top of tire canvass ; 


but the bill from the buililiiig’ to the 
(•1*1111*0 is more proi ijiiloiis, and dips 
into a woody dm^lr or pass, wlionce 
tin* ground risos auain on tin* orlior 
hido of iln* piclnro, \vin*rt* it bccoiin's 
inoK* broken, and is niin h coxered 
wiih small wood, tin* roiks risi!ii^ 
from if, and iati ispeisinl anno!*^- (iii* 
tfiliai><*, ;miI '-ooi(*U'ln»t nrar tin* i iiint 
(’Xlr(‘in!t-;, <d’ tin* raiixa''", is rlfiaifd 
inio a i»M ky snnnnit, <if a b«)ld rl-a- 
ractj-r, v\^n !i falls aiiain towards tho 
(‘d;‘0 ol tliH |)i< tnr(‘, so that von an* 
not. to inniijiiK* any liiirln-r ‘i*ronnd. 
rin'To ar<' t\\<» snnnnils, tin* 

inentioinMi tin* hiiihest, and that 
on whirh fin* h'dldinii is plaeei); dn-y 
l:n‘(*, and ;*pjM‘Mr tn hold roiiunnnit'a- 
tion w ]i h narii <j’in*r. ib*t \\ non thorn 
is tlio fl.'i), <H' entail pass, iilh-il up 

with tif-s, }io< disfiM::d‘ Ij Idn !.y 
tlndr sf*’;i's, hn! !iy their ma-ses ot 
foliaiie; and yo?i can ji.'^t distiiniuisli 
a path annni!*’ lh<*ni. 'lids <(hiin*4*ts 
tin* t^x o p:n is. iti ( in* <a'ntn‘, ahov«* 
the (lip roninn tiiii.'- f In* two hilis, is 
placed .1 nniie (iisf.nt inoiini dn, oc- 
(•»i[)\ iiiL' just so nnicli sj>a<a* as would 
liil tip li'e nil«o \ al, if 1 1.(* lines wei (j 
to In* eniuimied ; anti a-^'aiii, utid<‘r 
thisdij), a bank j'eutly ri^e.^, on wbirli 
is a smai) sittiriu’ fit/iiie, and by him 
a few Kcareely maiked slno’p, or 
^oats ; on tins bank, tf» the i iL'lit, ar<* 
larerr tri*!'*^, asm ami tin* l<»reifi onnd, 
that throw 4)i! info jjroper di>t.ane<* 
tin* wood ot the loeky hill Indiind 
liiem. 'Ihe lines ol thes(» trees in- 
cline down ai^aifi annmi.' broken 
irronnd, so as to be under the mass 
of rov’k, r»e!o\v tliis irrourni is a 
road, ami two li:(ures near tin* rij^lit 
sifle, and u alkinir otit (»l‘ tin* pictur**, 
oin* ratln^r lookiiiir back ; they an* 
cmivcrsiiiuS th^y arr- L''iacelul fit: ores, 
i 'oinn'ctr'd with this road, at tin* bot- 
tom of the pieinrr*, is a mass of mer« 
herba'i**', j)art of the foreground, fiorn 
which ifiows tlie j>rt'at tree on the 
Otln*rsi(h‘ of the pn*ture. 

Now, what were tin* alterations 
made by (bispar? I must have stood 
nearly on the very spot where lie 
made his sketch ; the bnildins^ proved 
this to me*. Jfe bad, in ihe first 
place, Romevvbat altered ibe round 
and smooth character of the hills ; he 
niadrj that rocky and broken which, 
when 1 saw it, was a smooth j^rreen 
down. The wood was his own; I 
presume there inner had been any 
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tliero,--c(>rtainlynoneffrowii»u:amon(^ 

rocks, tor rocks there vvcie mnie 
and they are not easily r(unovcd ; 
and tin* bold rocky elevaiinn was an 
entire addition, f4»r there the hdl in 
iiatiiia* was sniootli and roniidt'd. 
'riie distant Jiiil likewise, fiilin'.r up 
the sp^ee l)etvv(*en tin* two points, 
was Ids own. Ih‘iwecii the l»ui!dini^ 
iind tin* locky elevation was a j^ra- 
diial dip. as l•|lilV(* d‘*scrilM'() it ; be- 
tween thi"^, eiioie, i.e had pnt in Ids 
ina^'ses of rioiid. 'I In* w hoh* 4*iMn- 
])osii! 0 'i is exiimmdy simple, and 
ijie seem* vt*r\ Insmtilnl, iis if ipiiu$ 
ii()on the skills of fail v-):ind ; and 
tin* lijiiri's looked as if they had 
made licipienl (*\eursii»nH int(» it, 
and pel haps were then bent on a spe- 
cial <*inba’^*^y tin* “<;o 4 ><l pe«*ph*.” 
'file colonnoL:; is vitv simple, just 
what it 4»n^h5 to he to sn’u such a 
Miiij4‘ct,““not too ricli, but fri‘s)i,and 
ill 4 *\ er-ch.ini:ini:‘ Vinit'tyajid intiu- 
4-haiiee of (lailv cool urcrii*^, and 
biovvns 4>r tin* rendvv sod, bhMidiiig 
with the yclh>\V4'r lints of tin* mort* 
open iinu4M)d4^4l biok(*n ground. 
1 In* 4‘ast oi tin* colour is S4)rt, yi't ro- 
fiesldiu:; but lookmt^^ at it at a liitln 
4!israin*e, you would say it bail no 
ijytcf. It bail nothinti^ striking; it 
was not paint(*d for att exhibition 
laioin, when* i liildien ol inaturer 
jirovvth ami ajit* l^ 4) to unlearn iln*ir 
natural taste*, atnl he ariiijse4l with 
ulan*, as tin* minor idiihlren are 
a'iiiis4»d wdien tln*y lo4)k into their 
cut ^hiss pla}lldnL^ ainl shake, with 
new wannhr, tln^ sldltin:: hits of 
man)’-c4doiin*fI tin and sand. 'Pin* 
])i4 tnre has little 4«f vv hat is 4*Jillc4l 
rjl'i’f't ; if it had, tin* f»la4’ifl charm of 
itie wlmh* .S4<‘in* would havi* been 
hiaiketi. I*ea4*e W4)ul4l have flml lr4)m 
the hold intrusi<,n. d'In* slndtj-r 
woultl liavi* licen ins(»cur4». Il4*n*is 
a r<*lreaT with unr(*straiin‘d easi*; you 
could wander all ov4*r it, and rest 
with satisfa< tiori recumh4*iit in any 
jvart; yon are not confined or shut 
in, for yon se(^ distatit mountains 
w'lii4 h all hehmir to yonr domain, arc 
all ill the title-d4*c*dH 4if the faery Gift, 
an<l you have ran»>(* enoueh. Tfiat 
huildinir, to whi<*h a path w iM lead 
you, not loocoiispicmnis, but a Imme- 
yiath, such as ni’^dit hav** In ' ii tiod- 
den by yourself and a f* 'v friends, 
ff4>r the tfoorl pe 4 ‘j>je, if they visit 
you, conn* lightly, and W4*ar not the* 
downiest liei ba^Ui with their delirat(i 
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feet,) Is, you well know, your en- 
chanted castle, where all thingn may 
be had for wishing for them; and 
there your own sweet Amanda, lov^ 
ly with her flowing glossy locks, is 
looking from the balcony, watcliing 
and waiting your return from the 
working world, (where you have 
foolishly gone to be made sensible 
of the difTercnce,) and holding in her 
gentle Jiand a most delicious sher- 
bet, the pure extract of nepenthe, 
that grows jflentifully in all the re- 
gion. Nay, do not count the win- 
dows ; on the other side, and facing 
the blue mountain, they may be 
many, and bright as Aladdin’s, yet 
pay no tax for their number or di- 
meiiHions. You know there must 
be sweet views, all of a character 
with this, over the brow of each liill ; 
and, peradv(*ntun*., when you have 
drank your draught, you will invite 
your Amanda to wander down into 
the dells over the hill. The whole 
terrene is guarded by a “ genius lo- 
ci;'* the air all about it is balmy and 
enchanted. 

Most of Gaspar Poussin’s pic.tures 
have w'ater ; here is none. Put you 
doubt not that there is plenty on the 
other side of the height, falling over 
rocks down to the bottom, an<i lliens 
lying for a while in placid pools with 
trees reflected in them. You know 
it must be so, because it was the ter- 
ritory to which Gaspar had free ac- 
cess, and where he made all his 
sketches, and must contain witliin 
its range all the enchanting beauties 
he faithfully transferred to the can- 
vass. Now, gentle sketcher, do not 
be offended, but 1 doubt if you would 
have stood two seconds at the spot, 
unless you bo gifted with such crea- 
tive pencil as his, that, like the harle- 
quin wand, can transpose and con- 
vert at pleasure. There was littk^ 
to attract but the building. You can 
imagine Gaspar with his creative eye, 
half-shut to reject from his vision all 
that was disagreeable in this scene 
from nature, and with his mind’s eye 
on the aler^ doing the. whole thing 
in a few seconds. His tree in the 
corner he was sure of ; lie had hiiii- 
dreda of studies of the most graceful 
at home, knew every turn of their 
growth and nature, was familiar with 
ail earth’s best foliage, and knew the 
t^es the balmy airs breathed and 
whispered among them ; and they 


are all told in his enchanting land- 
scapes. Happy are you if you can 
hilt read the language in which he 
has put them down! It is worth 
your learning. 

Now, gentle sketcher, when you 
take your portfolio among the moun- 
tains, into the woods and wilds, you 
must learn so to half-shut your eyes, 
like Gaspar, that you may have the 
power to reject ; then set your ima- 
gination free, cut the strings of light- 
laced formality, and walk elastic, as 
if you bad just taken a salad of ne- 
penthe. 

What did Mr Price (late Sir Uve- 
dale Price) mean by his assertion, 
that the. buildings of Gaspar Poussin 
are not picturesipie, but that the <‘Jia- 
racter of his landscape is so V Now, 
this rmnark of Ids, in conjunction 
with a few otlier re marks interspersed 
in ids works, leads me to conclude 
that 1 do not understand Ids pictu- 
or that he (‘oiitradicts himself. 
Perhaps the, term is of no definite 
meaning. “ /s' i( not a Uulc remark- 
ablv.^^ says he, “ that of i he two maul 
celebrated of mere landscnpc-pnint^ 
ers^ Gaapar and Claude ^ Ike one 
who painted wild, broken, piclnrcsque 
nature, ahotdd hardttj have any of 
those bnildinfjs which ore allowed io 
be piciureMpie, and that the other, 
whose allenlion to all that is soft, en- 
yaging, and beautiful is almost pro- 
verbial, should comparatively have, bid 
few pictures without And how 
does he account for it V Why, thus 
That it was Caspar’s love for the pic- 
turescpie in natural objects, that made 
him select the iinpicturesque in his 
buildings as a contrast. Not a bit of 
it — his buildings are as much broken 
by ♦heir projections and additions, 
and various parts, as his rocks, from 
which they appear to have grown 
naturally, to have beim thrown up 
by some magic command vvlien the 
mass of llie earlli was all pulp, and 
as if all had been baked together. 
Iluius would not, as 1 state<i in my 
last paper, have suited the sentiment 
of his pictures. 

But this remark of Mr Price's is 
vexatious. It throws me out in my 
conjectures upon the ineaniiig of his 
picturesque. What then are Cas- 
par’s, what the common Italian build- 
ings ? In architectural rules, they are 
of too humble pretensions, and appa- 
rently too much without design, to 
1 
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be^, secundum artem, allowed to be 
beautiful, as objects per se. What, 
then, are they ? “ Observe, '' says he, 
his elegant, but unbroken and un- 
ornamented buildings.” Then, besides 
the sublime, and beautifiil, and the 
picturesque, there is the elegant — 
or is the elegant a kind of beauty, or 
one quality of it ? So may be the jdc- 
turesqiK*, and, in fact, therefore not 
something distinct. 1 am, 1 confess, 
thrown out. If he would call the 
j)ictur4'sque whatever is not beauti- 
ful nor sublime, yet paiiitable, (par- 
don tin; horrid word,) well; but it 
does not define, amid a great variety, 
any particular character^ 'rinui, again, 
the something that painters delight 
in means nnthinir, for they delight in 
multifarious things. We are sadly 
inreiiii\e in theories for lack of mere 
names. Thc're are, in nature and in 
art., besides the sublime and beauti- 
ful. ten thmisand gradations and 
shades of forms and sentiments, that 
all, in the imperfection of our nonien- 
clatun*, want names ; who 4‘,ven can 
name the tints he makes upon his 
pab‘lte out o( tliree ciilours ? If pic- 
tures(pi(* fndongs to all thejie excep- 
tions, they must surely iiielude <bis- 
j)ar’s buildings; if not, and pictu- 
resque inclu(ies in that one t(*rm the 
[)igsties, the iluiighiils, and the hu- 
man biaites of Ostade, and (!laud<*\s 
temples, it is a mere o/n/.'. falmis 
that will h»ad tin* sk(‘tcher into quag- 
mires. There are no worse, no more 
unsatisfactory disputes, than about 
word-^. Let the sketchers avoid 
tlieni; the eautioii may not be amiss, 
f<ir I have observed that they are a 
discussing flisputatious race; each is 
a gourmand in his own way, and is 
ever open-mouthed in the praise of 
his own favourite “bits.” Price on 
the Pi<‘tiireK(pie sliould nevertheless 
be read. He is very entertaining, 
deals handsomely in keen useful sa- 
tire, and sets off‘ his good sense, by 
an easy unaffected style. Hut 1 eaii- 
uot help thinking the ingenious old 
gentl^an has taken the ])aiiis to 
draw up poor naked truth out of her 
well to throw her into a river. I 
must positively see Foxley, the fa- 
voured spot wheie he brbiiglit his 
theories to practice. 1 have a great 
desire to visit it in company with Ig- 
noramus, that these matters might be 
better cleared up, and that I might 
digest instruction, which I might &al 
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out again to the rising generation of 
sketchers. The worthy baronet was 
once so kind as to give me an invita- 
tion, though not personally known to 
him ; for, in a correspondence with 
lilni on his, I believe yet unpublish- 
ed, work on “ Accent and Quantity,” 
1 contrived to hook in some remarks 
on Art. 1 laid before him this dis- 
covery of mine of Caspar Poussin’s 
]>rinciple of* composition, with the 
truth of which he was satisfied. 1 
was very near Foxley, when some 
unforeseen circumstance unexpect- 
edly called me away. 1 think it ne- 
cessary to say I have not seen this 
pla4‘e, becaiis4i 1 HUH])ect flnuM? must 
1)4* mu4‘h in the grounds to call forth 
tlic^ a4lmiration of the sketcher; and 
it mint be particularly worth while 
to se4* a pla4*e wdiere tlie pietur4‘K(|ue 
is prof4isse4ny exemplified, and that, 
too, according to the rmalels 4>f the 
old masters in painting. 1 i^'gret 
much never having seen Foxley with 
him; he was an fuithnsiast, a shrewd 
seiisihl45 writer, ami must have talked 
as he wrote. 'Flu* {lersonification of 
his own ])ictnr4»s4pi4», his 4>C4*asioual 
pugnacity, is d4dightfu!, f4)r it sliews 
his wholes lieart ami soul was in the 
matter. But I hope to si'e it with 
ignoramus. 1 may llimi hetbre-liand, 
ami 4df-}iuml, suggest, that witlumt 
r4*fereuc4* to r4)ughn4*^s, vvliicdi is but 
ail accidi'iital (piality to pictur4‘H4|ue- 
iiess, is lln‘ a[)propriatem*sH of all 
jiarts of a to each other and 

to the wliole; if tlu* olijects he rougli, 
that they shall hii generally so ; if 
sriiootli, generally smootli ; orension’- 
aftij admitting, as in music, sligljt 
4lisc4)r4lN. With this view ev4‘ry thing 
IS paintid>l4*, or picturesque, if the 
]}ainter will but recollect that all 
shall be appropriate*, or suitable, 
rough to rough, smooth to smooth, 
gentle to gentle, turbulent to lurbii- 
huit — in short, cougruity. There is 
C4#ngruity in Caspar, in C’laudc, in 
Salvator, in Berghem, in Cuyp, in 
Wilson, in Gainsborough, yet there 
is scarce a part in any picture of any 
of these that you could transfer to 
the picture of another ; though all the 
objects and^tyle of touching them 
are right in their own places, and 
have their own peculiar biiaiity from 
this appropi-iateiHiss ; transferred, 
they wouhl be incongruous patches. 
Take for instance a picture by lluys- 
dael, and one of Caspar Poussin ; 
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transfer to the latter’the aiii^ular fo- 
liage of the former, amid tlie easy, 
beiidintr, graceful fo! iag(i (»f the lat- 
ter, and v\eA‘ vtr,\ft ; you will be 
vexed at the ineoiigi fit>os 
What i-* the i.i C *’aii»sl>orou”h’s 
dl)t]k<^3^s ;ni-i ( ih^^y wei e 

great hivoiiiiu's with Mr but 

in ihrii- bein^ >.ej'n wlie-re you 

wouid t*> fi'ii! tht uj y '1 he 

Kee*ie le* lUL! i).‘Vot!ii a.*- 

sui. (aiid il is not, a xtn-j/ high 

aiju ) Hut send your ( ia-^par lt> Var- 
nish;md<» (o lent; his h:>:ureH vlvaiml 
out, jind jtniiit in with your own hand 
—or, if you f)lease, get Landseiu* to 
do the thing, if he. would not fear tiie 
profanation -these, gipsies tui<l don- 
keys, you would very sho» tly yourself 
re<jue-.t to h(» “ written down an ass.” 
Ill all the various Kuhje<'ts wjfiiiu the 
reach and aim of ar!, Iruin tin* stiV 
linui to the low, theri' are eerlain 
principles of eofiijKisition of lines, 
and <»f lii:hl, and shadt*, and colour, 
all under luodiiications uc(?ordiiig to 
the sfUitiiinuit to he ('xpressed, coui- 
tnoa to all, :ind it is this tuuutnon 
law that inaki's them all the properly 
of one art. Mr Ihiee lets loose sleek 
coacii-horses into a rough liidd, and 
preferring in such a si , i '* tie* roiigli 
donkeys, conidudes, wrongly, UmI 
the horses, though much tlie, finer 
animals, are not pi<*,tures(|ue. They 
are not piclures'jui^ //;e/e, becausi^ 
they art* not appropriab* to all about 
them. 1’hese slei'k, higliiy groomed, 
beautiful animals, are out of their 
places; the background for them 
should be the stall, or some suidi 
other as may belong to them; with 
appropriate lirickgrounds they would 
make pi»‘tun‘s. And are not Wou- 
vermsin's sleek niiimal's, and holies 
hawking, as |>i<*tures(|ue as (Gains- 
borough’s gipsies and donkey V 
Vou would not put Vv'jitteau’s court- 
like figurt's atiiid (i.iin->b,)roui;irs 
sceiHvs y Transfer the donki«*s to 
the lunv<'r, and the coipiettes • to 
the thickets, and you would deserve 
to wear Uottonrs head for ever; for, 
like him, you would have “ dreamed 
a dream that hath no bottom.” 

The fact is, mere e^tact iniitatioii 
is pleasing; the transferring objects, 
subject to continual change, frmii 
their places in nature to a perpetiiiiy 
on canvass, the fixing of something 
transient, is sure to delight the eye 
and mind, that ever regret that all 


things are fleeting. Whatever* is 
faithfully represented, and has no 
accompanying dissonant objects, will 
be sure to be pictureMjue, if pictu- 
resque be what is paintahle; and 
thus the painter, subjecting all to the 
raifimou laws of the art, will woik 
lipiui our natural lovf‘ of imitation, 
and excite in us pleasure, Ijv die n- 
pi (‘sen(.:iion of oliji-ct‘> ifj thems<*lves 
ugly, siem-times even disj'usiiiigly 
so. 15ut, in c:is(\s, u*(» njort» ad- 

mire the art, the beauty ef tone, of 
colour, Sind lip: id, suid shade, that 
give a sentiment to the whole ])ic- 
lure, sornetisoes fondiiii to, or not 
iieces*'?!! ily arising out of, the ohjecls 
represmited ; t\nd in these ce.st^s tlie 
apparent subject is subordinate to 
one, that is to he fell. The painlt*r, 
woikiiig wuh ii'ilit, ami sha<ie, and 
colour, lias t!»;* j»ovver t«» heiifljr; :!, or 
to oh.scure, to l•n^ich, or to Milidiu^. 
And iuid(‘r this power cn.o- 

tions may he exciied, lir.it sh.dl have 
refert'nce to the objects ri'press nted. 
()ftentimc‘s th(*se ohji'cts aie not the 
first tliisigs that stiike tlM» mind; 
we ari‘ pleased, imbqx ndeuily of 
them ; and, when we see tfiem thiM'e, 
transler to them the pleavsinahle siui- 
satioiis that rivilly arise without them. 
When the sentiment arises ti om lone 
and colour, a \ejy liigh suhjei r, and 
extreme beauty of (‘(uoposirion, one 
ill its own natuie so powerful as to 
force and fix the mind to it, wi»ul<i 
detract from the <*fTect intended by 
tlic painter, Tiiis is exemplified by 
ilemhiandt; tlu‘ iii(»st faitidul i e[>re- 
sentation of reall_v beautiful ohjeeis 
wouhl dissolve, by iheir comniaiiiling 
jireseiiee, the mysteiyand magic, that 
pervades his ciiiar<»s<*uro. I5y the 
iin,/r4*ssioii effected by the lone and 
colour, you an' put quite out of tl/o 
expectation of elegauci^ or beauty; 
you woulvl as soon think of Hmling 
tlieVeiius or Antiiious in an h2gy})tian 
catacomb. You would wonder liow 
the lauirhti'r-loving goddess came 
there, and in tin* warmth <»f imagi- 
nation, if of a chivalric. spii il^iiiight 
fancy you were breaking a spear 
with the eiichanrer who placed her 
tlu're, and find that you had only 
poked a hob* thrmigh the panel with 
your iimbrella. The supei j-tiiii/njihe 
in>stery of Kc'mhrandt, is fhr at cot 
s ’jitji.vf ; the objec ts must be under its 
iiiliueiicc, not above it; they must 
have no power of their own, but be- 
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ooine awful for that which in about 
them, and in them, for they breathe 
an atmosphere of pre.ieniatiiral 
power, 'fhere is a iiiaLjic* circle that 
separates ti»e spectator from ail tliat 
is within it ; luMvould uot, norcati he, 
jaiss ii, iKJi* lai! he men his 4‘)e troiii 
llie mystical i.;St-iriatio!K 'i'iiis iireat 
])ainler Iomm (,ht* that tliere --htmi:! 
he. n«C a.-' ; l'»;>theerni 

ti>jie Jinti i‘j jeUi'. ; * s loii**' ,»ji jS 

C.ej^aa .ai .ae; ;.o toee i '*;:.!.:' i> pi 4 - 
SI 10 <4* -Woy ioe lii e 

mitjir say ail is pua^u v'apie. {)t\ 
tljcri \ie\v oi li.e til 111, ojij>osiU‘ are 
<Mjii.i,iy the im-rmesipn*, roii^li of 
smooth, ior it ih’pemis on conei uity. 
Let ‘'ee two pici ni es ol a eonti ary 
<*hiM alter; peiiiajis wi* may U*! m 
tiiern botli [JW'ture^ajiie. 

iieie is a lii'le ilnvxiatd of the 
simplest stihjiM’T, -a •^ci ise on a iieail 
llat. Ml the eentre siantis a cohiinmi 
^•ot^er’s lioiise, with a lew hoim* or- 
<‘hrr(l-iike rriM's ali.Oii It; tlie ^ronnd 
is sni\ihle to it, nn(*v loi and iiiidi ess> 
C(l, on whii h aie a lew sji(*(»p and a 
liiiote slaadl’!:^' hv them; iheii* are 
one or two paths leailmif to and 
idmnr the lions *, ami in one slopinj^ 
d<e.\ n to the fcret^ioimd is a li^uie, 
proh.i-siy the inhaiii'eoit id'thet house 
or ol a lU'i 'hhi in in . one, (ior, hy T]h« 
f^ai»le-eml « I an.olie;-, yen see (hat 
man h:is not li\ed hi.-. d\', eUln^* Oii 
tins iniiin itne^ sno'. in solilijd<‘. ) 
’I'lieie is a nei','hi*oni hood ol hnmaii 
society, 'rile haniie is heaiinii* a bas- 
ket, ami is aiTonipanied hv a clo'i’, 
tlial appi ars h.isi‘-nm'/ oiiuanls as 
to a well known liome. 'I'iiese li- 
gnres an* In-autdtiliy painle^i liy Ad- 
rian \'^amlei v ei(i *. I’iie sky is ia:li(*r 
low ei iMLj:, and e\ eninij' h la'.t. eoniin/ 
on; the hrmUi-epe i*, cnnseipieni iy 
of a hnv tone 'I'iie intend- 

ed is liome-'tnn L\‘-oiii,: t.di, tlieie- 
tiiniini: iii->*ir, the i on.p.mlon dou’, 
li'e house \\ iin the thin smo.ve lism^ 
from if, the chi^-iejinn ot the 

foli'itie, as it all within liiem weie 
thinl\m'.r ol letirin/, tin*, leaves of 
curiniL^ into repose, and the hiids in 
their iie^ts, co.nvey the mind’s eye to 
th.' t wdiieli is not. d(*pn't(*d on tlie 
]>ane!-^-Mie h!i .s‘'ed Jiome, tlie shel- 
ter within whirl! an* kinfl]in;f- wai m 
all the d“arcl»in ities ol life. Yonseti 
the eood wii'e, noTahh*, h!isy;jiiid the 
children niehl-cJij»ped, half peeping 
from their beds — llie comfort and 
the joy of home; and even the \ery 


isbeep, you may observe, have their 
lambs by their sides. Yon must feeJ 
humane and thankful to Pro\idence 
that has tlu'owii Jus blessings even 
oil the cheary moor, ami h.is en- 
closed these within the charmed 
circle of endearm(*iJt,---th(* colui’s 
home. 1'he homely ohjecis, tin* tone 
and colour, all cori(*sj)oijd with this 
one s(‘nrm]enl ; and M/v/, all the ob- 
jerl', he(*oia«* picimvsijtJe, 

NvfW iiere anoiiier picture, hy’^ a 
la.i-.! 1 oi tin* sann* sciion], 4 V1 n boru 
wiilun a year oi tin* ollnu*. 'in this, 
toe. tie* lii:ures jire pul, in hy the 
same Adi i.ni V.mdei reldi*. I low v«*ry 
ddierekib is tin* (diaiaiter, ami iiow 
eonlia‘‘t(‘d ihe ohjecis! 'idle painter 
is \ amii*r Ueyiieii. d he seem* is a 
f;ai<ieii, a hivlldy dress(‘(l garden, 
adorned wilh imn h ai chiti'C'tni al ein- 
he!lishmi‘nt, fit. walk lor ([ii(*(*iiiy 
heaiit} : conseipienlly iheia* i?) nmcli 
dr(*s.scd {orm:ihr.\ ahout it; lhi*Jjncs 
me slr.iiidii, the walks smooth and 
lenipfmt' to tin* silken foot. Her** 
are parterres and 'lalnstrades around 
the eaidi n, interrii)Ued in iheir 
lenirnionly hy steps (hat lead <i<»vvu 
peiiia;>s to another snniiar tjmdeit^ 
in V. hu ll ioiiet.'itis ma\ he pia\ ing‘. 
d here are lv\o lienres in scarlet, and 
conitly dr.'sses, leaning; over liie ha- 
lus| iMiies, hose talk may he ol d’l <iiJ- 
laoioiirs, a.mi hnli<‘s’ love. l*’roni un- 
der a h(*antii 111 arrli is waikiiie' liio 
Queen of the ( hinleii, in stately di*^- 
niry, appro|;i lately diessed, with a. 
tram ot attemlaios. Smm* ia\ onrite. 
doL's are spiotini: in tin* simshim* 
tliat *-(1 earn*' t ill oNL'h the arehvvii v. It 
l.heii* he any lldiie that miiiht he oli- 
je<*h*d lo, 1 shonid say the trees ar(i 
rather too mm’li the trees of n eoni- 
nioii eaideti, wan? imn e eraeeiohiesK 
oftoiiji, and lietter exemilion; hut 
they me not so deln*ii‘iit in this 
re‘'pei I as posinvely to oiVei.d, hut 
enou_:h so lo shew that tli(*y mieht 
have lie**?! in inoia* penhet conj^ru- 
ity. In lids piv tme the sentiment is 
ot court ieiim‘ment, of ditinilieil 
lirace anti ih‘hcacv, of dreams of 
ladii's’ love and romantie afl venture. 
It is a sei'iie vvhert* the sun Jicls l»ut 
tin* put. or (jo’.d Sliik, oi- <i ai.d 
(diandn*! lain, arid Tlnowshis i/iidinj^ 
heao s to ihn.’.ii 'ale iJi-' sino-nhed 
carpet. (U veiihiie, or i>:nac(* walk, 
ere the loot of the r<»val heanty 
reacli it, and partially wilhdiaws 
them lo form shade for her 
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refreshment Are not all the {parti- 
culars in this, as in the other piecci 
picturesque? Or if you could ex- 
change uie stately architecture for 
the cotter^s hut, would the hut be a 
picturesque object still, but mispla- 
ced ? 

Both these pictures, so unlike each 
other, have, however, this excellence 
in common, that they convey some 
sentiment. Too often pictures are 
mere Imitation without any, dnd 
then they afford but little pleasure 
to a cultivated taste. Some of Gaius- 
borough’s pictures have this de- 
fect. One small one is in my recol- 
lection, rescued from the fault by 
tlje introduction of some figures re- 
clining on a sunny hank, near a vil- 
lage; and you know the repose is 
gentle and sw(»et, the iiiomeiit you 
are aware* of the presenci* of a coun- 
try maiilen under a tree in the shade, 
the Him partially only illuminating 
the neck, and head somewhat bent 
downwards in sweet modesty. But 
tbe mere doukies and gipsies, how- 
ever they may please from their posi- 
tion, as an imitation, and by the truth 
of the accompanying scenery, arc 
but fit compauions for each other, 
and the sooner the eye loaves them 
to themselves the better. 

What can be more annoyingly vul- 
gar than Moreland’s pictures of this 
kind ? — where there is not an atom 
of sentiment— where all that is not 
mud and diilness is disgusting — 
where the execution does not by its 
truth make up for its slovenliness, 
and consequently there is no delu- 


sion—where a misplaced flickering 
freedom of brush scatters about the 
liquid clay indiscriminately over 
trees and ground— where the colours 
are all crude and unmeaning — where 
the figures are of the basest low 
vulgarity, the man a wretch, the 
woman a fool and a slattern, and the 
brute more endeared and endearing 
than tlie human pigs. You would 
swear the man at first sight had been 
committed as a thief and a vagrant, 
and whipped: he is a low villain, 
beats his wife, and kicks his chil- 
dren, and you have pity for neitlier. 
Such things are detestable. But they 
nave been called pictures((ue; and 
pigs, under the jnivilege of that 
word, have been admitted into draw- 
ing roorns and boudoirs. They have 
been, however, at length turned out, 
and the rooms purified. The devils 
that had got into the collectors and 
coimoisseurs, have at length entered 
into the swine, and hurried them 
down in precipitous flight; and it is 
to be hoped they will never return; 
would that many a Dutch boor Jiad 
followed them I Your pig pictures 
are eye- sores, give one a shjc in the 
eye, that mars the vision, and ren- 
ders it unfit for the p(»rception of 
beauty — and so ends my criticism on 
them. Spring is coming; I shall then 
he the practical sketcher, and let 
who will go with me to tlie brooks 
and hills; — hut perliaps I may yet 
send to Maga one or two more Pre- 
liminary Essays. 

Aprils, 
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I'hc Parent Oak. 


THE PAllKNT OAK. 

The Oak of Old Eu^land for ages had stood. 

The Parent and Pride of tlie far-spreading wood, 

And it waved in its glory o\^r corn field and glade. 

And our forefathers happy sat under tlio 8ha£&. 

O ! the old Parent Oak was «! Monarch to’see, 

'riie liand of good Alfred it planted the tree. 

And tli(5 best and the bravest, the warrior and sage, 

Were the Priests of its glory in youth and in age. 

And once, wlien tlie storm of wild anarchy spread. 

And the blood of a king and tlie loyal was shed. 

In its sheltering branches a Monarch it bore. 

And our fathers they hallow’d and loved it the more. 

() the old Parent C>ak ! from its brandies it flung 
Its acorns around, whence a progeny sprung. 

That took root in the soil Heaven bless'd with its d(‘W, 

And forests of freedom in vigour upgrew. 

And they bore on the ocean full bravely their might, 

And their stout hearts of oak hra\ed tlie storm and the fight, 
Aud the Jiallsof Old Ihigland’s dominion uprearM, 

Where Liberty spoke, and where Law was revered. 

Ill arches of triumph the branches were spread. 

Where Religion might liallow the li\ingand d(»}id — 

And the hlessing-taught peo[)le long cherish(*d with awe, 
'I’he structures of peace, and of learning, and law. 

() ! the old I’aroiit Oak, as the forests n))grew, 

Was fresh in its age, and rejoiced in the view ; 

And lifted its head, in its power and its pride, 

And shook the wild storms from its hranches aside. 

O ! who would Iiave thought that a change would come o’ei 

The heart of a people, to reverence no more 

The Oak of Old Lngland, — to de<*m themselves wise, 

W'hen all tliat their fathers most lov’d they despise ! 

Once more the mad tempest of anarchy pouv’il 
Its wrath o’m* th(» earth, as in thunders it roar’iI ; 

And the demons of hell wen* let loose in the storm, 

And howl’d out their watchword of miscliief, Reform.” 

The hurricane bellow’d, the lightnings shot round, 

And far forests bla/ed, or lay low on the ground : 

And the storm demons yell’d in their fury, and pass'd, 

But the Oak of Old England stood firm in the blast. 

Then rebels and regicides stood round the tree. 

And its proud top unscathed they rejoiced not to see, 

And they niggardly envied iUg cost and the care, 

To preserve it uninjured — and hoped it was bare. 
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And they swore though the red lightning’s bolt spared to kill 
The old noble li»nl)s that were flouribhing still — 

That the Tree of Old England no longer bliould shoot, 

And cried in their madness, “ The axe to the root !” 

“ The axe to llie root!” in their fury they cried ; 

And wlio should have guarded the precincts, replied, 

“ 'Jh(* axe to tlie root!” and obey’d the command, 

And btruck the first blow with his parricide hand. 

0 wide w«'i8 the wound, for Ingratitude’s stroke 
AimM de<^j) to the heart, at the true heart of Oak ; 

And the trunk and the branches shrunk back witli a moan, 

And the M<inarch of luighmd then shook on his throne. 

Then the lle.lxds their voices threw up to the sky, 

And the Gr(‘y-ln‘ard Arch Traitor his cordage throw high, 

And tlie limbs of the Tree that were proudest he bound, 

And called on the Unions to pull to tlic ground. 

And llmugli round them tlie stout cords were craftily flung, 

And ll»(‘ traitors pull'd hard, still the limbs closer clung 
'lo the old Parent tiiink, still they clung with their might, 

Tiiougli bruised by the force, and siript bare to tin: sight. 

'Ihen loud was tlie blasphemy, insult, and mirdi, 

“ Cut. it down to tln» grtnind, for it cumlicis the eartli ! 

Cut it down, though all England should shake with the sliock, 
And ilu‘ blood oi a King shall soon water its block !” 

Has the fury of (hunons “ the people” possess’d ? 

Are lliere none may the bauds of the. traitors arrest? 

Yes— si out hearts and hrav(‘, sliall still stand round the tree, 

'Po the Pjril of France that have bow’d not the knee. 

'J'hou^h tin' avi’dias nit deep accursM treachery ainrd, 

And the trunk of the iVionaicli of forests he niaim’d, 

Its proud brandies injured, ami yet doom’d to fade, 

Let us trust that the hand of the s’loiler is stayed ; 

'riiat the old Oak of England is still sound at lieart, 

'riiat its honours, now fading, shall never depart; 

Jl may tcmjn*sls defy, in new^ vigour aii.se, 

And burst in its glory once more to the skies; 

’I hat I he eye that o’errulelli the thunders may slied 
’riie sunshine of Peac(» on its still verdant head. 

And if victims must fall — lliat the Traitor lie low, 

’Neath the trunk of tlie tree where he struck the first blow. 
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riiK lift: of a democrat— \ skktch of horni: tookk. 


Thr man wlio told tho Logislaturo 
that History wa^ but an old alma- 
iiack, laid Idmsolt* dooply uiidor tlio 
suspicion of spcakiiij}: in ilio spirit 
of a political trader who had tral- 
ficked in every inaiket, tried t‘ver\ 
party, i);iiinpd something by e\ery 
ehanire, and to whom the only rhanee 
of pulilie rharacler lor (‘ach year d(‘- 
pended on the ohlivicni of the} ear 
that AV(‘nt beloK^ Hut thnna* are 
oth(*r3 wlio look upon History with 
more honour, perhaps, because with 
b*ss Tear, who, with the ancient HaL'e, 
rei'urd it as the li^ht <}l‘ iiatioi^s, llie 
noldest form of e.\p<*rienc<‘, the most 
vipjorons, pnr<‘, and whoh’some 
teaclnn* of those, principles, without 
which most nali<ms are made to be 
undone, and to nnnit Ixnii^ undone. 
It lias another \alue, in its power of 
exlraciinp^ :;ood Irom c‘vik in llu* 
hand of lfi.story» imblie vice ca- 
pable of administoriin; a moral as 
important as tin* hii'hest \irliie. 
'I'ln* anatomy of tlie political proili- 
L'ate is of the (irst utility as a jiolili- 
cid warning*; tin* scalVohl on widt h 
lilt* liyptn ritt* and tin* traitor decay, 
bectnnes a school of morals; ainl by 
the iiirhl even from corrn]Uion, the 
honest and the pun* arc i^uided 
thiou<:h the diirkiiess and intricaeies 
of the lime. 

AVe. live in a i’orlunait* period for 
tills view of things. If palriolisui 
does not abound, there, is at least no 
d(*riciency of ])rett‘ncc; hypocrisy 
and tai tiou llourish wiih a luxuri- 
ance that forliids all fear of our want- 
ing subjects for the most eontemp- 
tuoiis I'xample. No jieriod sinec the 
proHii^atc days of (diaries the S(»- 
eond wa.s more lilted to supply that 
im]nds(* whieh urf:es to piihlie inte- 
grity by displaying the extreme of 
public guilt; that Spartan wisdom, 
wldcli teaches us to abhor cxc(*ss, 
by shewing the living evidence of 
its disgrace and deformity. 

The birth of Democracy in Kng- 
land, dates as far hack as the middle 
of the reign of (ieorge the Third. 
Wilkes headed tin* fust iiiMirrectiou 
of the evil priiiciyle. He was tJie 
true model of a democratic leader: 
in fortune a bankrupt ; in private life 
eminently licentious, — in public, ut- 


terly unprincipled. He bad but one 
qualify for party, an unbridled de- 
teriidnation to go as far a< he could, 
even to tin* verge of the scatVoid. 
He insult(*d tin* King, be scofled at 
the laws. In* trampled on the legis- 
lature. His ])ri/e was the most 
boundb‘ss popularitv. His partisans 
aciviiowledgt'd that In* was stained 
with eveiy personal \ ici*, but lu* was 
only tin* more einle.innl to party. 
'I'iie nn n who would not. h.'ivi* trust- 
ed him on his oath, or coniided a 
shiUiiig to his keeping, linked them- 
selves to his chaiiol \vhei‘K’, and 
hu/xa(*<l him into povV(‘r. In the. 
midst of p(‘rsonal deuradatiun, he 
stood at the height of an iniamons 
popiiiarily. Atheist, seilucer, lihel- 
i<‘i\ and outlaw', W iikes was tin* idol 
of the ralihh*. 

The* man of whose life wa* now 
give a sket<'h, ivas altogetlnu* an in- 
terior ]»ersonag<‘, (»f more <»bsciire 
station, means, and talents, of I'eelde 
public iinpr(*ssioii, nf mor<*, tardy 
popular ellcct, !»ut intlannni by the, 
sann* passion tor ]»o])ularity, and 
Kiiling for its possession with tins 
e!*venoiin‘d ]ierses (UMin e ol an in- 
<lu*^try wot to be lialiled, and the fu- 
rious violi*nce of ail appetite not to 
be gorged. Wilkes created tin* de- 
moerai y ; but it is from the tiiin^ of 
John Horne J'ooke that we date the 
peculiar shape and spirit of demo- 
i-rjny in onr day, tin* inveterate ma- 
lignity, cruel siie(*r, and atrocious 
scorn, tliat maki* the power of the 
])opiilac(* hnt another mime ior tlie 
• liin of ail above, it in intelhgeaice, 
industry, and virtue ; ail ehange. 
but nil anticipation of ov(*rlbi ovv'' ; 
ail popular priv ileg(‘ but the direct 
step to svvei*ping funl bloody i evolu- 
tion. 

Jolin 1 lorne Tooke was horn ill 1 7.‘>G, 
the sou of a poulti'rer in N(*wport 
Market, in Wc'stminster. Humble as 
was this origin, it <lid not ])re\ cut his 
being sent to Westminster School, 
from that to Hum, at jn*i?ljer of iviiich 
he obtained any <Iisiin erica, Im ther 
tliau that of beiag’ c.jnr. rnporary 
at the latter wiili land N«>rth, and a 
succession of men aiterwai<l.s know^n 
in public life. An accident at tiiis 
period had nearly deprived tho 
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world of Ills labouifl. A boy wUli 
whom lie was at play, accidentally 
struck ilio point of a knife into his 
eye, and deprived it of sight. The 
defect was not vihible in after life, 
but the sight wjis never restored. 
At tliis period, lliongh his scholar- 
ship w.as reluctant, ho occasionally 
discovered some of the ready shrewd- 
ness which characterised his conver- 
sation in manhood. At ICton, the 
seat of aristocracy, when a circle of 
the hoys, boasting of their own ori- 
gin, proceeded to question Horne on 
his jiarentage, he silenced them at 
once by saying that his father was 
“ an eminent merchant;” an 

answer whi(‘h, in the existing state 
of the Le>ant trade, implied pecu- 
liar opulence. At a village sebool in 
Kent, he had played truant and re- 
turned home, to the great displea- 
sure of his father. On being angrily 
asked the cause of this act of disobe- 
dience, he said that his master was 
utterly unfit to instruct hwi, for 
though perhaps he might know what 
a verb or a noun was, he understood 
nothing about a preposition or con- 
junction ; and so finding him an ig- 
norant fellow, he had thought it best 
to leave liim.” 

At nineteen,^ be was sent to St 
John’s, Cambridge; his name was 
among the Tripos(*8 in 175y, among 
others witli Beadon, afterwards 
Master of Jesus College, juui Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Soon after this 
period, Horne, either pressed by cir- 
cumstances, or led by caprice, be- 
came usher in a school kept by one 
Jennings at Blacklieaili. But this 
life he found too irksonn*, and at the 
request of bis father, who seems to 
have been an honest and decent man, 
he took deacon’s orders, and seized 
a curacy in Kent, where he got the 
ague. He now gave up the curacy, 
and began to tliiuk of another pro- 
fessiou more suited to bis restless 
and ambitious min^ He entered 
his^ name at the Inner Temple in 
1 7o(i, and there became acquainted 
with Dunning and Kenyon, two men 
who had a considerable influence on 
his future career. The three fellow- 
students associated mucli together, 
and Horne might be presumed to 
have the advantage of his compa- 
nions, from his having been educa- 
ted at the two principal schools of 
England, and Uijiiigagi-aduate of one 
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of her proudest colleges, whifo 
Dunning and Kenyon were the pu- 
pils of nameless provincial schools, 
and were never at college ; yet Dun- 
ning rose to the first rank as counsel, 
and to the Peerage, and Kenyon died 
CJiief Justice of‘ the King’s Bench. 
At the time of their intimacy with 
Iloriie, the throe were ludicrously 
poor. They dined often, during the 
vacation, at a little eating-house near 
Cliancery Lane, where, he afterwards 
used to tell, “ Dunning and myself 
were generous, for we gave the girl 
who waited on us a penny a-piece. 
But Kenyon, who always knew the 
value of money, sometimes reward- 
ed her witli a halfpenny, and some* 
times with a promise.” 

But he was not destined to make 
the experiment of this precarious, 
though tempting profession. His 
father was unluckily determined to 
see liim a churchman. In 1700 he 
took priest’s orders, and soon after 
was inducted into the living of New 
Brentford, purchased by his father. 
Its value, between two and three 
hundred pounds a-year, was a suffi- 
cient income at the time, and this in- 
come he enjoyed for eleven years. 
During one or two of the earlier 
years of this period, lie travelled as 
tutor with a son of Elwcs, the well- 
known miser. His conduct in his 
living w^aa not indecorous. He pro- 
bably bad no great liking for the 
simple duties ot a station so opposed 
to his eager, jealous, and restless 
temper; but the world was quiet, 
public affairs eoemed beyond his 
reach, and he liad not yet acquired 
the foolish and culpable habit of vo- 
lunteering on all occasions of public 
disiurbaiice. It has been a subse- 
quent matter of wonder, that he was 
during this period avowedly hostile 
to the system and pretensions of 
Popery, and not less to the dissen- 
ters. But the true solution is, that 
the topics were then profitless, that 
the laurels of popularity were to be 
gathered in other fields, and that 
his lime for publicity had not yet 
arrived. He had even narrowly es* 
caped being appointed a King’s chap- 
lain. 

The beginning of the reign of 
George the Third aflbrds an admi- 
rable lesson of the true spirit of fac- 
tion. If a patriot ever sat upon the 
throne of England, that patriot wa 9 
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6ieorge the Third. Handsomo, ho- 
nourable, virtuous, unwearied in 
business, zealous for his country, 
and signalizing his first steps to power 
by boons to the liberty of the nation, 
he seemed made for popularity; it 
might appear impossible for political 
virulence to have assailed the King. 
No public, distress gave it an excuse ; 
the kingdom had iitiver known such 
a continuance of prospm ity. No in- 
fliction of Heaven had subdued lier 
liarvestM, no luckless war bad embit- 
tered the spirit of lier peo[de. Vet 
faction burst out with, a fury winch 
might almost ])religiire the \iob*nce 
of the desperate days of Kraiici*. In 
the midst of perpetual additions 
to the strength of the Constitution, 
the cry was suddenly raised that the 
("onstitiitioii was on the point of 
ruin. With opuleiic«» pouring on the 
country, from every (piarter of the 
globe, the cry was, that the ICmpire 
was on the brink of bankruptcy. 
What was the source of all this 
zy? Lord Bute was Minister, and 
Wilkes was his enemy. Th<» libidler 
began his war, and was checke<l. The 
check was suHicieiit to <‘anoiiiz<» 
him with the ragged patriotism of 
the. suburbs, 'Flu*, roar was raised 
round Lord Bute, and from fiOrd 
Bute it reached the throne. 

It was in this tempestuous atmo- 
spiiere that Horne Tooke first plumed 
his politic<al wing. The “ injuries” 
of Wilkes, and the “ tyranny” of Bute, 
were Ids theme. His first contribution 
in the cause was a song on the release 
of the demagogue from bis well-tie- 
served coiilineincnt in the Tow€*.r. His 
next (*ilbrt was a pamphlet, of sueb 
overcharged virulence, that for a long 
time he could not find a publisher, 
even among the tools of faction, da- 
ring enough to print it It at longtli 
appeared, but under a condition, that 
it it were prosecuted, the author 
should come forward. The author 
desired little more. It was evident 
that the bastard popularity of Wilkes 
made him unhappy, roused his ri- 
valry, and determined him to try 
whether by adopting his audacity he 
might not be heir to his fame. This 
amphlet was a piece of vulgar ri- 
aldry on Lords Bute and Mansfield : 
it was entitled “ The Petition of an 
Englisliman ; with which are given a 
copperplate of the CroU dc S. PiU 
lori/, and a true and accurate plan of 
soma part of Kow Gardous/’ The 
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pamphlet is addressed “ to the right 
honourable, truly noble, and truly 
Scottish, Lords Mortimer and .lef- 
ferics.” Nothing can be mure tri- 
fling and contemptible in point of au- 
thorship than this performance, but 
its insolence may be supposed to 
bav4* made? up for its meagre iriedio- 
crif 3'. Tln» two Loi'ds are supposed 
to have establiNhed a new Order in 
the kiiigdoin, an order of knighthood, 
<»f the pilloiy. The boon I beg of 
ytni,” says the sctibbli*!-, “ is to bi‘ 
admitted a knight companion of 
tins honourable order; ami that you 
would in consetpiencc of this 103' re- 
cpicsr, sp4'cdily issiu* forth a parlicu- 
l:ir warrant lor me to lx* invested 
with this noble Ci'oi.r tie piltory. 
Some Hurli iiistilutiim as the above? 
ineiitiouLMl lias long been wanting iii 
tins kingdom. 

“ Ami since by yon, iny Lords, tlio 
ICnglisb name is now melted down 
to Britain, and libcrt3% w rented from 
our bands, is, witli great propriiUy, 
triisUx! to the keeping of Scotch jns* 
lic(*s and <<)urt boroughs, leave us 
not naked of (*v(‘ry honourable? dis- 
tinction ; give us this ba<lge in 
lieu of what you have taken from 
us, that we may anbrel a striking 
proof to some future Montes- 
bow true it is, that the spi- 
rit of liberty may survive the consti- 
tution ; and that, tbougii it is possible 
for an infanioiis royal favourite, by 
4*orriipti()n of, and with tin? a.ssist- 
ance of, an iniquitous prerogative 
judge, to lull ass and drive insulted 
libe'rty from our arms ; yet still she 
finds a refuge* from winch sin* never 
can be expt»lled — a freenmii’s heart.” 

We sliaJl eIos(? this verbiage with 
his character of Wilkes, wliich even 
the notorious liabils of tin? man did 
not prevent him from publishing. 
” It is not suflicient iluat he pay an 
inviolnbte retjnrd to the laws ; that lie 
be a man of tlie strictest and most 
unimpeached honour ; that he be en- 
dowed with superior abilities and 
qualifications ; that he be blessed with 
a benevolent^ generous^ noble, free 
soul ; that he be injlexible, ineorrupt- 
ihle, and brave ; that he prefers in- 
finitely the public xoclfare. to his own 
Interest, peace, and safely ; that his 
life be ever in bis hand, ready to be 
paid down elieerfulb* for the liberty 
of his countiy; and that he be daiiiii- 
lesB and unwearied in her service- 
all this avails him uotliing.” Vet 
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those outrages on truth and public 
knowledge went down with mction 
as fact, and Wilkes was a martyr. 
One brief passage, which was truth, ’ 
must be given. It shews wliat sacri- 
licGS will be made to the insane ava- 
rice of popular agitation. Even 1, 
my coiiiitryrneij, who now address 
myself to you, — I, who am at present 
blessed witli peace, with happiness, 
and ind(‘pejjdeijc‘e, a huG character 
and an easy fortune, am at this mo- 
ment forfeiting them all.” 

For this scandalous performance, 
in which he was palpably angling for 
prosecution, he was not punished. It 
may liave been thought loo contempt- 
ible to attract the resentment of Mi- 
nisters. And the accident of his un- 
dertaking the care of the son of a Mr 
Taylor in h.is neighbourhood, on a 
tour of Italy, for a time withdrew 
him from liis ])ursuit of line and 
pillory. JJut the lirst step which 
lie took o!i liis arrival in France, 
shewed how complcjtely he was al- 
ready disipialified for his sacred pro- 
fession. He threw off liis blaek coat, 
lignri'd in tin* most gaudy habili- 
ments of that gauiiy time and coun- 
try, and was a coxcomb even in the 
land of coxcombs. TJie list of his 
wardrobe, which he consigm?d to the 
care, of Wilkes at I’aris, on his return 
to lingland in the following year, is 
a satisfactory display of tin*, "giddy and 
indecorous vanity of the man. “ i)KAR 
Sir, — According to your permission, 

I leave witli yoii 

I Suit of scarlet and gold cloth ! 

J Suit of white and silver cloth ! 

I Suit of blue and silver cainblet ! 

1 Suit of flowered silk ! 

1 Suit of black silk, 

I Black velvet surtout. 

If you have any fellow-feeling, you 
cannot but be kind to them, since 
they loo, as well as yourself, are out- 
lawed in Enghand ; and on the same, 
account, their superior worth. I 
am, my dear sir, your very aflectiou- 
nte humble servant, John Hoiine.” 

He had sought an intercourse with 
Wilkes, inline dialely ..on his arrival 
ill Paris; and through a letter from 
one Cotes, wlio is characteristically 
described as a “ politician and wine- 
merchant, who had recently become 
a ha»hrupt, by his steadily support- 
ing the cause of patriotism,” — “ pa- 
triotism” having always a prodigious 
propensity to cheat its creditors,— lie 


was received witli peculiar favoun 
Wilkes promised to correspond with 
him, — an honour which Horne ap- 
preciated so highly, that he commen- 
ced the correspondence by this ge- 
neral and most extraordinary disbur- 
thening of his soul. 

“ To John Wilkes, Esq. Paris. 

MontpcHf:}', Jan. ;3, 1766. 

‘‘ Dear Sir, — I well recollect our 
mutual engagement at parting, and 
most willingly proceed to fulfil my 
part of the engagement. 

You arc now entering into a cor- 
respondence with a parson, and 1 am 
greatly apprehensive lest that title 
should disgust ; but give me leave to 
assure you, I am not ordained a liy- 
poi rite. It is true, I have suffered 
the infections hand of a bishop to be 
waied over me, whose impositioHy 
like the sop given to Judas, is only a 
signal for the dt vil to enU r I 

“ 1 alloiv that, usually at that toiicl), 
fugiunt [mdor, verumipie, lidesqiie; 
ill quorum subeunt locum fraudes, 
dolique, insidiaHjue, &c. tSec, ; but 1 
hope I have escaped the contagion ; 
and if I. liave not, if you should at any 
time discover the hlaeh spot uiid(‘r 
the tongue, pray, kindly assist me to 
coiu[uer the prejudices of CMlucation 
and profession.” 

3Vith these sentiments, it cannot 
be doubted that he was completely 
equipped for a popular career. 

But tlie denouement of this profli- 
gate confidence was in comparably in 
keeping. Horne, in the pride of 
knowledge, had shewn in a para- 
graph of the letter, that he was ac- 
quainted with Wilkes’s attempt to ob- 
tain tin Turkish embassy, and also 
the negotiation with the Ilockingluim 
Ministry, for a sum to be paid to him 
by its members, as Lushmoney, or 
a bribe to keep him out of the coun- 
try. Those intrigues were the secrets 
of Wilkes’s soul, and he was equally 
surprised and indignant at their co- 
ming upon him in the shape of a com- 
monplace correspondence with a 
rambling parson. In his wrath, he 
disdained to continue the corre- 
spondence; but ill his craft, which 
never slept, he determined that the 
letter should be forthcoming against 
the writer. Horne, mortified at the 
neglect, on his return through Paris, 
took an opportunity of enquiring 
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‘Mvliy liiH letter had been left unan- 
swered.” Wilkes made some jesting 
exciiKO. Horne, now first conscious 
that lie had fallen into slippery hands, 
demanded his letter. \\ ilkes had his 
answer ready : “ Ue had never re- 
ceived ir.” The treachery was ])al- 
pahle; bnt the glory even of having 
been tiicke<l by the “ Man of the 
People/’ was too important to the 
rising jiatriot, to be cast away for any 
lier^-onal insult, and the parties sepa- 
rated with the. blandest cordiality. 
Horne had no sooner arri\ed in ijon- 
don, tlian In‘ found his letter every- 
where staring him in tin* face. Wilkes 
liad shewn it to evf*ry body, with a 
direct. inenfUM*, that if the writer 
made any disturhance on the sub- 
ject, it should appear ill prints and 
thus niinisi«'r to Ids universal fame. 

Tlu^ next event was the Hrentford 
I^lection, in which the outlaw ofler- 
cd a fresh insult to the laws and de- 
cencies of his country. The life of 
\Vill^es still riunaiuH to 1x5 wriitmi. 
It ought to he the lrihiit(» <if some 
mail of talent and ]>riiici)ile to the 
wisdom of his country. No work 
coubl lie more e(l‘i*ctivt5 as a moral 
lesson to the. men wd\u persist in 
believing that popular opinion has 
(Well lh(‘ simplest faenlty of d(*ei- 
dinghetvvemi v ice and virtue, that the 
sellishu(‘ss <»f jiarty shrinks from the 
utmost bu'^eiiess iu its favourites, or 
that tiui mob ev«»r bxik for any other 
(|ualitii‘s ill its leadeis than elVron- 
t(5ry, daiiiig delianee of every feel- 
ing that honest men revere, and the 
rullian hardihood that is to be abash- 
ed by no seiih(! of shame, no respect 
for law, and no homage for ndigion. 

John Wilkes was horn in Loudon, 
the son of a distill(*r. His father seems 
to have lieen so strongly tinged with 
politics, that he dreaded the taint 
of shivery, which it was the fashion 
of th«» time to attribute to the Hn- 
glish 1 niversiiies. Wilkes was 
Iherefori* sent to accomplish himself 
atLe>d(»n, in the land of William 
and liberty; and bis father’s opulence 
enabled him subsequently to travel 
with some distinction on the conti- 
nent, where he was on terms of iii- 
tereours(5 with several of the J*hi- 
glish nobility. On liis return he 
married a woman of fortune, settled 
at A}’1eshury, ht*(‘ame an aetiveadvo- 
cate for the Militia Bill, tJien a high- 
ly unpopular topic; and, after acU 


ing for some time as a captain in the 
Buckinghamshire militia, was, by 
Lord Ternpb*, lord-lieutenant of the 
county, appointed to the command 
of the corps. Wilkes coimmuiced 
his political i‘are(‘r in 17.'j| ns enndi- 
date for Berwick, where he taibMk 
llis residenc(» at A>lesluiry, how- 
ever, had given liitii weight tlieie, 
and lor this horough ju* sat iu two 
.successive* * Ihii liameiUs. But Ids 
restless and reckless s|)ii it wjis not 
to be satisfied wiili llu* tardy pro- 
gress of liameiitary lioiiouis, as 
he soon Ix'caim* fully convinced ih;it 
Iu* had not powms for tin* S(*nafe. 
lie sought an easier chamu*! to the 
abject disiinclions that Iu* loved, and 
hecaiiit*- an echo of tlu* popular 
outery against the Ministiy. Lord 
('hatham had just been torccxl to give* 
way hefori* tin* tavoiirilism of Lord 
Buie. I'his was tin* iiojmlar ver- 
sion. Loid ('hatham Jiad hemi dri- 
veil from jiower by his own imp(*ii. 
oiisiiesH ; hy tiu* utter diiru ully c»f 
iinding a (abitu't with vvlumi lu; 
could act, for Iu* would he d(‘spotic 
or nothing ; and bv tin* awakened 
indignation of tlie King, w )io must 
liavc! surrend(*n*d to him all but the. 
sc(*ptr(*. i\ngland bad long honour- 
ed him, for slu^ bad nev'«‘r h(‘(*n a 
more sueccMsful Minister. Jii ilu; 
early years of bis govi'miru'iit bis 
name, was triumpli, but all his great 
(|ualiti(*s were already tanii^hed l»y 
the spirit of dictation, lb miqit, saga- 
cious, and bold, no man was ever 
moro distinctly moulded for com- 
mand. But bis ]uide drew an im- 
passable lino b(*twe(m him and all 
public men. He ixmld condi'^eend 
to no asHociati*. Il«* tob*rated no 
alliance. Ail autliorily must be con- 
centrated ill bis p(‘rson. He at 
length urged bis claims to a height 
which would have iinwle. the King a 
citizen, tlie (ad)iiu*t a tool, and the 
government a dictatorship, lie fell ; 
and he revenged hims(‘lf hy assailing 
the (Cabinet through the sides of the 
country, and labouring to make the 
King feel the loss of the Miriistei hy 
his power of Htiinidaling the pojxi- 
lar iiostilily to the throne, and sanc- 
tioning the outrage of the (/olonies 
against the Kin|)iie. 

It is painful to ba compelled thus 
to desecrate the tomh where the 
man of fame and genius Ii(*s. But 
it should be more painful to dis- 
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guise the truth. The more brilliant 
the name, the more important the 
example. The mighty mind of 
Chatham, humiliated and rendered 
useless for a great portion of his 
public career by a single fault, sup- 
plies amoral to all the future weak- 
ness of ambition. If a combination 
of qualities unrivalled in English 
political history, the liighest elo- 
quence, tlie most cominanding fore- 
sight, the most vigorous and daring 
activity of mind, should have sunk 
into the clientship of a factious op- 
position, and the advocacy of an il- 
legitimate revolt ; if Chatham could 
stoop from wielding the destinies of 
England to the patronage of the 
mob; how sensitively should the in- 
ferior race of statesmen shrink from 
the crime, if they would escape the 
condemnation ! 

Wilkes, inetiective in Parliament, 
and cliaracterless in society, made 
his attack from behind tJie press. 
There he fought under cover. The 
virulence of the charge was uncheck- 
ed by personal fear, and its extrava- 
gance Budered no drawback from 
the detected habits of the accuser. 
In the North Briton, established in 
17G2, the King was the object of per- 
petual contempt ; the Ministry, the 
Judges, every man of honour and 
eminence in the kingdom, were suc- 
cessively held up to the })opuh)r 
hatred. Wilkes at length became 
the object of private retribution, and 
brought two duels upon himself by 
his intolerable calumnies, with vari- 
ous personal insults by the injured ; 
but his popularity received an ac- 
cession from every fresh instance of 
either his crime or his punishment. 
He had been hitherto simply the 
partisan of the multitude, lie was 
now the champion; what he had 
done was heightened by what he had 
suffered ; and the brand of public 
justice was now the only instrument 
wanting to place him at the summit 
of patriot supremacy. This was not 
long wanting. No manhad laboured 
with a more evident determination 
to bring down the wrath of the laws 
on his own head. The pursuit was 
hourly of too much importance to 
his fame, and even to his finances, to 
be now remitted. He rapidly suc- 
ceeded in inviting at once a prose- 
cution by the^ttorney-geueral, a 
dismissal from nis regiment, an ex- 


pulsion from one Parliament, and an 
address to the King for his prosecu- 
tion, from its successor; the whole 
closing with outlawry and exile. 

But the attachment of the multi- 
tude, proverbially fickle iii all that 
belongs to the true servant of the 
country, can exhibit the most me- 
morable constancy, where its object 
is stigmatized by every otience 
that degrades the human character. 
Wilkes was found persevering, au- 
dacious, and violent. Such qualities 
saved him from bidng forgotten fur 
a moment. On the dissolution of 
Parliament, he was summoned from 
France, where he had taken refuge 
from the laws, to be proposed as 
member for Middlesex. Horne now 
found himself, at last, in a position 
to snatch at least a fragment of that 
notoriety which had so long and so 
largely been monopolized by Wilkes. 
With all the consciousness that he. 
liad already been scorned and in- 
sulted, h(5 applied himself to th(5 
service of the insulter with the most 
unbridled zeal, advanced or staked 
his credit for the expenses of the 
election, submitted to the more se- 
rious sacrifice of involving his cloth 
in electioneering transactions, and 
Giially had the triumph, more dis- 
graceful still, of bringing at least 
io the doors of Parliament, as mem- 
ber for the gnjat metropolitan 
county, a man stigmatized by the 
grossest imputations. 

But Wilkes enjoyed an unequivo- 
cal triumph alike in liis success and 
in his defeat, lie live<l on public 
disturbance. In reviewing the events 
of those days, it has been conceived, 
tliat it would have been wiser to have 
despised this man, and suffered him 
to sink into oblivion, than to have 
lifted him into perpetual notice by 
public iuflictiou. Yet it may also be 
conceived, that to overlook the of- 
fender, is to join with him in his 
offence ; that the vigour of justice is 
strongly connected with the vindica- 
tion of the laws ; that men like 
Wilkes live iu an element of public 
agitation ; and that with nature, in- 
terest, and necessity for his stimu- 
lants, his cultivation of the arts of 
public evil would be exhausted but 
with his life. 

The law now laid its grasp upon 
him. He was arrested by a warrant 
from Lord Mauefield. He was de^* 
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fclaved by the House of Cominons 
“ unduly elected,*’ and a new writ 
was issued, February 3, 1709. His 
partisans again returned liini. The 
election was again iniuiediately de- 
clared void. He was elected a third, 
and even a fourth time. Irritated 
by this obstinacy, the Government at 
length found a new candidate, Liit- 
treJ, (Lord Triiham,) who undertook 
the Itazardous task of resisting the 
popular frenzy. Through inVmite 
personal oblotjuv, and some personal 
danger, Liittrel fought his way to the 
end of the poll, in which, however, 
lie gained but ‘29G \otes, while his 
antagonist had 1 113. lie was thrown 
out by the return of the SheriiVs, but 
received by the House; who re- 
solved, April 14, “that the election of 
John Wilkes was voi<l, and that the 
Honourable Henry Lawes Luttrel 
ought to have been returned, and 
now was duly elected a knight of the 
shire for the county of Middlesex.” 
Ity this act of decision, Wilkes was 
excluded at last; but the ])opulace 
were rendered inorci clamorous than 
ever. That the House of Cominons 
Bhould liesitato to r<‘ceive, on the 
autliority of the mob of Midtllesex, 
an outlaw, a man whom that vmy 
House of Commons liad adilressed 
tlui King lo punish as an oflender 
against the common decencies of 
life, seemed, to the legislators of the 
streets, the most intolerable tyranny. 
But if the House could not be assail- 
ed, vengeance might fall upon its 
instruments. Luttrel instantly be- 
came an object of tlie most reckless 
pojiulai* fury. He was assailed in 
innumerable libels, attacked by ac- 
tual force, and at length placed in 
circumstances so ])ersonally peril- 
ous, tliat the (Jovernment appointed 
him to the htaiVin Ireland, apparently 
for the single ])urpose of withdraw- 
ing him fi'oii] the ferocity of )iis po- 
litical enemies. Tiiis fury was car- 
ried so far, that Horne’s interference 
to rescue liim, in one instance, from 
what seemed inevitable murder, was 
long after regarded as a species of 
tergiversation, an insincerity of elec- 
tion principle, a treason to party, 
which it cost Jiim many an invete- 
rate speech and extravagant ac- 
tion to wipe array. But the new 
patriot had noW gained his first 
point. He was from this moment 
in full occupation, Fiva succes- 


sive elections gave a prolific pro- 
mise of bitterness, legal, political, 
and personal, suflu ient to chtahlisk 
the leaf! iiHiiistrioiis trader in publi- 
city for life. Horne avaih d himself 
of his opportunity with the \igour 
of a mind, wliicli felt, llnit on its exer- 
tion at this crisis, depended all its 
stock of future fame. A riot in St 
George’s Fiehl<, whicJi required the 
interference of the military, and in 
which blood was shed, naturally of- 
fereil itself ;ih a matchless topii: for 
the ambition of this iiidid'atigahle 
thirsler after pop»ilar honours. On 
the trial of Gillain, tlu‘ luaniNtrate, 
wlio had given tlie older to lire, 
Horne laboured with iiioie than 
party eulliusiasiii ; public justice 
was too tame for bis sense of w rong, 
the forms of law were loo lardy fin* 
bis sense of duty. He baiinteil mem- 
bers of Parliament for a pledge to 
bring the Huhji^ct hefme the House; 
he hunted out witnes^i's ; he ran 
from house to liousi* in siuirch of 
every docunieiil that eould touch 
upon the question ; he Ki'pt the jirefts 
in continual play ; he i‘ven exhibited 
himself ill thi^ jiersonal sertice of a 
warrant on some of the presumed 
olVenders, H(^ failed in all ]>oinl.s 
but tin* one for whicii all were at- 
tempted, notoriety. He was now 
publicly looked on as a Kind ol tra- 
\ el ling counsel to every man who 
thoiiglit himself capable of being 
maile, an object of public commise- 
ration, a walking diqmsitary of grie- 
vani*es; an advocate general lor all 
the empty qiierulonsness, extrava- 
gant irritatioriH, ami iinmeaKured 
antipathies of tin? multitude. The 
Duke of Bedford had become unpo- 
pular by his alliance with the Graf- 
ton Ministry. To wound liim was 
deemed a ineritoi ions object. A party 
was raised against bis iiiHuenco in 
tlie corporation of Bedford. This at 
least was no national quarrel; no 
menace of the overthrow of public 
rights ; no overstretching of the pri- 
vileges of Parliament. With this 
dispute, Horne? could have no more 
cause of personal interference than 
with the politics of Abyssinia. Vet 
into this he plunged headlong, talked, 
wrote, and bustled, with tJici restless- 
ness of a patriot struggling to avert 
the last hours of his country; and 
finally, by his labours, reaped the 
premmnt distinction of being elect- 
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ed, by seventeen votes to eleven, 
one of the burgesses of the town of 
Bedford ! 

A still more singular evidence of 
this gratuitous love of being always 
before the public eye, was shortly 
to b(‘. given, in tin* attaek on the 
Right Hon. (icorge, Onslow. This 
gCMitleinari, who, when in opposition, 
had taken on him the eomiin)n bur- 
den of party, and sup])oAed Wilkes, 
was r)ow an ollieial under tJie Graf- 
ton Ministry. Any defection from 
llie supporters of tlie “ Great l^a- 
triot,” Avas an irredeemable tdienee 
lo the little; and Horne took the fust 
opportunity of a ])iiblic meeting of 
the freeholders of Surrey, for whicli 
county Idr Onslow was one of the 
members, to attaek him iti the most 
direct terms, as a man incapable 
of keeping his word.” But this at- 
tack, which had at least the virtue 
of o|)euncss, was followed by an 
anonymous aci'usation, which, if it 
could have been sustained, must ex- 
tinguish the ailversary as a public 
person. A letter a|)peared in the Pub- 
lic Advertiser, charging Mr Onslow, 
as oiK^ of the Lords of th(i Treasury, 
Avilh the sale of a government office iu 
the (k)lotiies, for a thousand pounds, 
to be ])aid into the hands of a avo- 
man of profligate clniracter. The 
letter further stated, that the trans- 
action having come lo the. ears of 
Lord Ifillsborough, then one of the 
Secretaries of State, that noble lord 
bad insisted on the dismissal of the 
seller. 

To this charge, Onslow immediate- 
ly gave the most direct and indignant 
denial in the same pajier, demanding 
tlie name of the author, on a threat 
of ])rosecuiion of the printer. As 
substantiating his denial, he gave at 
^he same time a letter from the per- 
son by whom the thousand pounds 
had been paid, ffor so far the trans- 
action was founded,) begging of him, 
as a public officer, to ascertain for 
her whether she had not been duped, 
as she now fairly enough suspected, 
by some swindler, assuming the au- 
thori ly of the T reasury . Tliose letters 
speedily produced an answer, which 
Avas only a still more hitter repeti- 
tion of the change. The printer, 
Woodfall, Avas now applied to for 
the Avriter’s name. His reply Avns 
‘‘ The Rev. Mr^Uerne; and he has 
authorized me fo tell you so.’’ On- 


slow immediately took his actimi 
boldly by a civil suit, in which tllic 
merits of the charge must be tho- 
roughly sifted, and tlie verdict turn, 
not simply upon the injuriousness 
of the libel, but upon the falsfihon'L 
Ills damages were laid at L. 10,000. 

Tlie trial took place at Kingston, 
April 0, 1770, before the celebrated 
Blackstone. But here the defend- 
ant's counsel availed himself of a 
technical difficulty, a diflereiice iu 
the single Avord “ Esq.,” between the 
printed letter an»l wliat the printc*r 
declared to have been tlie wording 
of the original. This original, how- 
ever, was no longer capable of being 
produced, it having been destroyed, 
'fhe judge conside.red, that “ as the 
deelaralioii had been on the tr.nory 
and not on the jmrport^ the change* 
of a single Avoid Avas fatal.” Tlie 
plaintitf was nonsuited acctudingly. 
J5ut Onslow, though reyielled by this 
legal ai tihee, Avas determined to [ler- 
severe until his vimlicatioii was com - 
]>lete. The King’s Bench Avas moved 
for a new trial, on the ground of 
“ misdirection on tlie part of the 
judge.” It AA'as granted, and the 
cause AA'^as set down for liearing at 
the next Surrey Assizes. On this 
occasion Lord Maiisliidd Avas th<* 

a e. The defamatory words” 
en before the freeholders, against 
one of their representatives, “ Avere 
addtM to the counts.” I'lie judge 
strongly charged the jury on the 
“scandal of the libel,” and a ver- 
dict AA^as returned of four hundred 
pounds damages. But Horne was 
not yet weary of the struggle. He 
had even found a new ternptatioii for 
its continuance. He openly avoAved 
his hostility to the judge. He felt 
that he had now the hope of en- 
tangling himself with an antago- 
nist altogether of a higher class ; 
a great Ministerial leader, instead of 
a subordinate official; a man of 
rank, of talent, and character — elo- 
((uciice, and knowledge — wJiich liad 
naturally placed him at tlie liead of 
professional eminence, and as natu- 
rally congregated round him all the 
bilteniess of disappointed rivalry, 
all the malice of conscious inferiority, 
and all the vulgar national jealousy 
Avhich could see nothing in this cele- 
brated personage, but that he wa.s 
a Scotchman, To shed the stain of 
a single misconception in point of 
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Kw on Lord Mansfield’s ermine, sing, — immense fortunes constantly 
\ms worth any effort. This fretful starting up,— all the Binows of public 
litigation was continued. In No- strengtii in full and healtliy exercise 
vember of the same year, a rule was — fame, opulence, and iiidepiMiclenee! 
moved for, in the Common Pleas, to the characteristics of the land,— Kngl 
shew cause why the verdict should land displayed a combination of n?i. 
not be set aside, on the grounds of tioiial prosperity unexampled in e\eu 
misdirection 4 )f the judge,” The the happier pc'riods 4 »f lufi* Jiistory. 
case was argued by Sergeant Glynn Vet, if we turn from the authority of 
before the twidve judges. 1 'he facts to the representations of po- 
judgment was adjourned till the next pnlar oratony; from the Irulhs that 
term, and on April 17, 1771, the meet every man in the > isiblo state 
jiidg<‘s declared in favour of the de- of things, to the sworn opinions of 
femlant, thus setting aside the ver- party; from the actual conduct of 
diet. Such is the “ glorious uncer- Government, to its libels in the lips 
taiiity” of the law, of tavern legi^latioll, we must look 

Onslow’s character was vindicated upon England as treading on the 
hy the obvious dread of Jiis aceuser viuge of remediless riiin; her lihcr- 
to meet him fairly on the merits of ties broken down into a helph‘sK state 
the cliarge ; secondly, by the charge of degradation, that iinuh» it scarcely 
of Lord Manslield and the. verdict worth a patriot's lahonr, if not utter- 
of the jury ; and thirdly, by the tes- ly beyond bis hope, to restore them : 
timony of Lords Hillsborough, and her laws but the formality of cor- 
rownall, Secretary to the Hoard of niption, her g«>vernmeiit but the 
Trade, botli of whom disclaimed all iiiiuglcMi abomination of a pension 
idea of his having had any share in list, a sinecun*, and a tyranny ; ht»r 
the tradic alleged, lint still, Horiit' King hut tin* alternate jest and drt^ad 
was not satisfied. At the m*xt elec- of the Cabinet; the slavj* of a seeiaa 
tioii he brought a new candidaU', inlluence, and y(‘t tlui headlong ori- 
the lion, Norton, aflcrw^ards giiialor of measures, which lie forced 
Lor<l <lrantley, int<i the field. Horne on a council of poltroons: the lOmpirc 
was an un'-paring canvasser, 'riie bankrupt in commerce and consiiin- 
new candidal c was a man of con- tion, prostrated by a traitorous Mi- 
iieximi ui'd inllueiiee, and Onslow iiistry to the contempt of all nations, 
was (itially forceti to give way. It and with only strength enough re- 
is painful to tin* natural love of jus- mainirig to lift up her hamls, bittiu-ed 
lice to see political virulence and as they were, in deprecation of llie 
personal vemom indulged^ witli even lash of the ojipressor. Yet the mul- 
a t<'mporary triumph. But such is tilude actually believed those absur- 
the history. Onslow’s expenditure ditics, or acted as if they believed 
ill the just vindication of his charac- them. It was to no purpose that their 
ter, tnnounted to not less than fifteen falsehood was shewn hy the simplest 
hundred pounds. Horne’s expeii- evidence of facts; that the malicis 
dituri' to extinguish it, was not above and monstrous nature of the fiction 
two limidred. But Onslow W'as was clearly she wii ; that men of ta- 
ruiiu‘d; and the demagogue was de- Icnts and honour pointed to tlie 110 - 
prived of tin* keenest poition of his torioua habits of llie disturbers ; and, 
triumph after all. while they hung them on the liighest 

Those were disturbed times, but gibbet of public infamy, and shewed 
their disturbance only shews the their whole base; anatomy stripped 
power of evil which may exist in by the band of public justice, for the 
individuals. purposes of puldic example, deinaud- 

No period of English history had ed if such were to be the chosen 
presented a fairer picture of national authorities of the nation V (yliaractci 
gusd fortune, than the twenty years was out of the (piestion ; the power 
fiom the accession of the King in of alluring the populace hy the tale 
17(j0. AVith fdl tJie external and in- of their undoing, and hy the maiedic- 
ternnl relations of tin? Empire in the tions showered upon th<‘ high-horn 
liigliest state of security, — British and high- placed coiisfiirators in this 
rommerca spreading through every imaginary league of ruin, atoned lor 
region of the globe, — general plenty in all loss of character in the tellers of 
tlie country, — the population increa- tho tale. If Wilkes had been steeped 
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in the blackest stream of personal 
infamy, this shower would have whi- 
tened him into the most unequivocal 
candidness of patriotism. He had 
attained a rank which tlie populace 
would not suffer any evidence to de- 
grade. The man who was not ready 
to give up liie evidence of his senses 
on this subject, was voted an enemy 
to his country. 

Yet it is diiiicult to discharge Go- 
vernment of a dangerous supineness 
at this period. The individual may 
live down calumny; a Government 
must strike it down. It has not time 
to await the tardy arrival of popular 
moderation. The country may be 
destroyed, while its defenders are 
lingering for the natural process of 
public remorse. The Ministry ought 
to have grasped the faction at once. 
They ought to have crushed the ser- 
pent before it rose to that size and 
strength, whicJi Jiad nearly involved 
every thing dear to the nation in its 
folds. The arts of the popular leaders 
laid the foundations of a sullen and 
desperate aversion to order. The 
most absurd extravagances, all that 
was imaginary in the declamation 
of the mob orators, soon became 
real by the adoption of their coun- 
sels. The tavern bitterness flowed 
into the streets, and the streets gave 
it form ill the shape of open con- 
tests with the King’s authority. The 
wordy taunts against tlio administra- 
tion of justice, which cost the taunters 
but a tavern toast, were put in action 
by the populace in a general defiance 
of the laws ; and the contemptuous 
redictions of the general dismem- 
erment of the Empire, were eagerly 
borrowed by the Colonies as a model 
for that totally unjustifiable quick- 
iiesB of quarrel, and lawless and gra- 
tuitous revolt, which arrayed Ame- 
rica in arms against the most lenient, 
generous, ana honourable Govern* 
ment of the globe. 

This be on the head of faction. 
Wliatever suffering, tumults, and 
bloodshed, stained the annals of the 
reign for twenty years, was its work. 
It is idle to say,^ tliat without public 
causes to sustain the disturber, we 
can do nothing. We demand those 
causes in tho^qireseiit instance ; we 
deny that any existed but in its own 
furious and guilty cravings for over- 
throw. Notbjag is more false, than 
the conception that public evils are 


independent of individual excite- 
ment. The history of every period 
of public calamity in Europe points 
out some actual leader of the evil, 
some profligate originator of the dis- 
content which afterwards spread suf- 
fering through the community, some 
culprit gatherer of the materials of 
public mischief, and some notorious 
inoculator of political pestilence. 
Thus the cry of measures, and not 
men, has in all periods been justly de- 
nounced as a folly or a subterfuge, 
the voice of infatuation or of hypo- 
crisy. In all instances, the Mau is 
the object either to be sustained, or 
to be stricken. Even the French lle- 
volution, forced into sudden light, as 
it seemed to be, by the uproused re- 
sentments of a whole people, would 
never have been conceived, if a 
Voltaire had been crushed in his 
first blasphemies against God and 
man; nor ever have matured its 
guilt to the overthrow of the Legis- 
lature and the King, if the hand of 
justice had grasped Mirabeau in Ids 
first licentious assaults on morals, 
and public subordination; nor ever 
have covered itself with blood that 
no time can wash away, if Robes- 
pierre had been hanged for his first 
murder. But the maxim is equally 
unquestionable on the other hand, 
that the salvation of a country may 
depend on individual character. TJie 
whote course of liuman experience, 
ancient as well as modern, shews, 
that in all the great trials of states, 
the crisis has chiefly turned upon tlie 
efforts of an individual. Even the 
formation of public cliaracter, broad 
as its institute may seem, and appa- 
rently spreading beyond the oppor- 
tunities and talents of any single 
mind, has often been as distinctly 
moulded by that single mind, as if it 
had been an image of clay shaped by 
his hand. 

In what a crowd of instances have 
we seen the energy of one man shoot 
life into millions ; the Intrepidity of a 
solitary hero rekindle the broken 
courage of a nation ; the words of 
some god of eloquence spread like 
sunlight over the chillness and de- 
jection of his country ! The wisdom, 
virtue, suffering, intellect of the man, 
diffused strength through the count- 
less multitude, like the power of ve- 
getation through the desert, till all 
was living and productive. And this 
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vjiw ot tliinga is confirmed by its 
sfitableiiess to the obvious design 
or Providence in society. For what 
purpose has society been ibrmed, 
but fur the formaliou of individual 
character ; for the increased vigour, 
resource, and elevation of the men- 
tal and moral nature of the man V 
The ])iirpose of empires, and all 
other great aggregates of mankind; 
the whole ultimate object of Go- 
vernment, in all its shapes of public 
subordination and national rule ; the 
whole vast and complicated machU 
nery by which the frame of nations 
is sustained, is simply for the pur- 
pose of ])urifying the intellectual, 
physical, and religious standard of 
the species; of heightening the ele- 
vation of man, as an accountable 
being ; as training the individual for 
the. virtues, duties, and trusts of an 
endless progress in a more illustrious 
state of existence. And the concep- 
tion is as strongly stimulating and 
cheering to all the nobler parts of 
oiir nature, as the contrary is en- 
feebling, indolent, and humbling. If 
the individual is persuaded that no- 
thing can 1)0 done, till it is done by 
ally nothing will ever be done. l$ut 
where he feels, that at least the future 
possibility may exist of achieving 
public* good by his single effort; 
where hc^ has possessed himself of 
the ])ersuasioii, that in the perilous 
days of his country, even he may be 
summoned from his obscurity, not 
for the* vain indulgence of passion, 
avarice, or love of display, but to be 
made the instrument of some p'oat 
public act of preservation, to illus- 
trate some high moral by his forti- 
tude under unjust suffering, or to 
marshal the scattered spirits of the 
Kmi>ire by his triumphant aliility 
and stainless virtue ; there is no 
rank of resolute excellence which 
such a man may not attain. The very 
feeling may turn poverty, obscurity, 
and difficulty, into a school, not 
merely of the moat philosophic con- 
tentment, but of the noblest and 
moat determined vigour. Every hour 
may be but an exercise of those 
qualities which, if opportunity should 
yet demand them, may yet shine 
forth in the broadest scale of public 
restoration. All the great things of 
the world have been done by a noble 
and wise enthusiasm. But enthu- 
siasm, ill its noblest sense, is only 


the strong and wise conviction of the 
individual mind, that it possesses the 
power to achieve or to deserve. 

If such is the law of good, such, 
too, must be the law of evil. There 
must be a parent guilt, without which 
the evil would never have come to 
the birth ; and it is the first duty of 
every Government that deprecates 
revolution, to waste neither its time 
nor its forco in general speculations 
oil opinion, but to fix on the revolu- 
tionist at once, to bar up his path 
without delay, and deciding that 
there is centred the public danger, 
extinguish it, by the most <lirect 
punishment of llie criminal within 
the power of tlielaw. The feeble tam- 
pering of the Grafton Cabinet with 
the offences of Wilkes, or rather 
the virtual impunity which suffered 
him for years to insult the Govern- 
ment, was the source of a scries of 
discontents and disaffections not ex- 
hausted at this hour. The moral still 
exists, and the necessity is as strong 
as ever. 

Wilkes, his injuries, rights, and 
even his virtues! continued to be the 
paramount theme. lOvery fresh de- 
gradation only endeared him to po- 
pularity ; the darker his personal ex- 
cesscws became, the brighter he shone 
in the eyes of partisanship ; liis rejec- 
tion from Parliament was invalualile 
as a topic of civic eloquence; his 
baukruptcy was a merit, his flight a 
proof of honour, until common halls, 
aggregate meetings, and superb ban- 
quets, rung with the panegyric of 
the man and the wrongs of the mar- 
tyr. At a meeting held in the Mile- 
I^nd assembly rooms, IJorne, as the 
full pledge of his patriotic conviction 
that JiUerty of speech was totally fet- 
tered, extiriguivshed, annihilated, in 
this land of slaves, moved and car- 
ried the following Address to the 
King:— 

‘‘ Your Majesty’s servants have 
attacked our liberties in the most vi- 
tal part; they have torn away the 
very heartstrings of the Constitution; 
and have made those very men the in- 
struments of our destruction, whom 
the laws have appointed as tJie im- 
mediate guardians of our fnjedom.” 
Then followed a sop to Opposition. 

Yet, although wo feel the utmost 
indignation against the factious 1 the 
honest defenders of our rights and 
constitution will ever claim our 
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praise. But that the liberties of the 
people have been most grossly vlo- 
latecl by the corrupt influence of 
Ministers since the days of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, is too notorious to 
require either illustration or com- 
ment.” Such was the declared ruin 
of English freedom sixty years ago ! 

One perpetual and glaring source 
of popular folly is popular vanity — 
the desire of the low to*force them- 
selv(!S into petty consequence — the 
love of the mean for meagre op- 
portunities of appearing in contact 
with persons above them — and the 
general gratification of vulgar minds 
in insulting the rank, birth, and edu- 
cation, which are beyond their reach. 
PetilioiiB now flowed in upon the 
monarch from every nameless name, 
to cashier his Cabinet, remodel his 
principles, and, above all, to dissolve 
ids Parliament,— that l^irliament 
whicli Jiad been guilty of the unpar- 
donable crime of refusing to take the 
purity and statesmanship of Wilkes, 
in aid of its councils. The London 
corporation at last joined the general 
chase of fame, and a “ humble ad- 
dress, remonstrance, and petition” 
was presented by tlie Lord Mayor 
!ind Sherift*, which was received by 
his Majesty with the displeasure due 
to its vulgar and unprovoked inso- 
lence. Thisaddresshad thehardihood 
to state, “ that under the mme, secret 
mtd malign influence^ which, through 
every successive administration, had 
defeated every goody and suggested 
every bad hilention, the majority of 
the House of Commons had deprived 
the people of their dearest rights. 
They had done a deed more ruinous 
in its consequcnccsy than the levying 
of ship-money by (Charles the First, 
oi***the dispensing power assumed by 
Jjinies the Second! a deed which 
must vitiate all the. future jn oceedings 
of Pariifiment ; for the acts of the 
l^egislature itself can no more be 
\alid without a legal House of Com- 
mons, than without a legal Prince on 
the throne.” 

Thus, after having declared that 
the King merited the fate of Charles 
or James, and placed exile or the 
scaffold before his view, the address 
pronounced sentence upon the Par- 
liament. The whole Legislative and 
Executive b^g thus summarily ex- 
tinguished — mdrAe and Commons be- 
ing beheaded or banished— the regu- 


lation of affairs advantageously woi^d 
devolve upon the wisdom of theLoM 
Mayor and Aldermen. Shall we be 
surprised that the monarch returned 
the reproof, that their presumptuous 
and foolish paper was ‘‘disrespectful 
to himself, injurious to his Parlia- 
ment, and irreconcilable with the 
principles of the Constitution V” An 
address, presented in a few days after 
by both Houses of Parliament, re- 
peated the royal sentiment, charac- 
terising the civic representations as 
“ the insidious suggestions of ill-de- 
signing men, who were in reality uii- 
dormining the public liberty, under 
the specious pretence of zeal for its 
])reservation.” 

Horne was, an usual, in full em- 
ployment during the progress of this 
transaction. He was said to have 
drawn up the address (from which 
but an extract of its long and turbu- 
lent declamation l»as been giv(‘u); 
hut ho was more uiieiiuivocally oc- 
cupied in despatching aca-ouiils of its 
reception to the yvublir* papers, ia one 
of which, after stating some sup- 
posed mark of contempt exhibited 
by his Majesty to the deputation, he 
added the line — “ Nero fiddled wldle 
Home was hiirning.” For this libel- 
lous allusion a prosecution was com- 
menced in the King’s Bench, hut sud- 
denly and unaccountably dreipped. 
Hie Ministry had not. yet learned 
that the “ Man of the People” is be- 
yond all appeals to his sense of gra- 
titude, that lenity with liim is but 
another name for weakness, and that 
the only true aecess to his heart is 
through his fears. 

Bedvford’s famous address follow- 
ed. Jtf* narrative is wortli a slight 
detail ; if it were only for the purpose 
of relieving a pompous tool of the 
weight of his illegitimate renown — 
of stripping oft' the lion’s skin — of 
ungilding the monument raised to 
civic insolence by civic absurdity. 

On the ‘2.‘hl of May, in the same 
year, so perseveringly did party fol- 
low up its attacks, a second deputa- 
tion, headed by the Lord Mayor, at- 
tended at St James’s, to remonstrate 
with his Majesty on the tenor of his 
former answer, which they declared 
to bo, along with the general acts of 
Government, “ against the clearest 
principles of the (Constitution, and 
the result of the insidious attempts 
of evil counsellors to perplex, con- 
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found, and shake*’ the rights of the 
rtpople. The address concluded with 
a( renewed demand for the dissolu- 
tion of Parliainent, and the removal 
of Ministers, Tlie King’s reply was 
firm and dignified. “ lie should have 
been wanting to the public, as well 
as to himself, if he had not expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the late address, 
llis Hentiments on that subject con- 
tinued the same ; and he should ill 
deserve to be considered as the Fa- 
ther of his Peoph*, if he should sulicr 
liimseif to make such a use of his 
prerogative, as he could not but 
think inconsistent with the interest, 
and dangerous to tlie constitution of 
the kingdom.” 

As it was of coiirsi* anticipated 
that a deputation whicli approached 
with insults would be sent back with 
disgrace, a further and extraordinary 
insult was pr»'pai*ed already in the 
shape of a reply. In the midst of 
the (yourt, lleckford, instead of with- 
drawing, with th(! usual etiquette of 
resjj(», t to his Sovereign, approached 
the King, and, to the. universal asto- 
nishment and indignation, <]e!ivercd 
tlie foliowing Jacobin harangue : — 

" Aiost gracious Soveiadgn, — ill 
your Maji'sty he pleasiai so far to 
i'ondescend, ;:s to ])erinit the Mayor 
of your loyal ( ity of London, to dc- 
( hire in your royal presence, in be- 
half of his fellow-citizens, liow much 
the h:ir(? a])prehension of your iMa- 
jesty’s displeasure would at all 
tirin's aiVect their minds. The de- 
ela ration of that displeasure has al- 
ready tilled them with inexpressible 
anxiety and with the deepest alllic- 
tion. 

“Permit me to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that your Majesty has not, in 
all your dominions, any subjects 
inoi i' faithful, more dutiful, or more 
ready to sacrifice their lives and for- 
tunes in the maintenance of the true 
honour and dignity of your (^rowii. 
We do, therefore, with the greatest 
liuniility and submission, most ear- 
nestly supplicate your Majesty, 
that you will not dismiss us from 
your presence, without expressing 
a more favourable opinion of your 
faithful citizens, and without some 
comfort, at least some prospect of 
redress.” Thus far the alFcctation 
of loyalty went,, the gist of this hy- 
pocritical civility being simply a re- 
quest that his Majesty would swal- 
low bis own words. But the more 


daring insult lay behind. ** Permit 
me, Sire,” added the civic censor, 
“to observe, that whoever has al- 
ready flared, or shall hereafler en- 
deavour, by false insiruiiiiions and 
suggestions, to alienate your IMa- 
jesty’s afTections from your loyal 
subjects in general, and from the 
C'ity of liOruion in particular, is an 
enemy to your Majesty’s person and 
family, a viojalor of the public i)eace, 
and a betrayer of our happy' consli- 
tiilion, as it was estahlibhc^d at the 
glorious llevtilution.” 

lleckford was instantly' lifted up 
by the (’onimonC^miicil wonder into 
a hero. 'I'Im* C-orporalion iiad fonml 
one among them who could lau ite an 
arrogant paper to the King,and **very 
manof the whole conllux of ignorance 
and assumption Ml himseU elevated 
accordingly, lint Horne, felt no incli- 
nation to keep any secret wiiich de- 
])riv(*d him of the inc.st. trilling tri- 
but(ito llis vanity, lleckloi (I, in tin* full 
triumph of Iiaving utten*d an impu- 
dent r<*ply on tlui imjvulse of t]i<‘ mo- 
menl, had sudd< iily ('a^siul away 
from faction and the world together, 
lie died, ln(‘kily for such popularity 
as is to 1)<‘ gaimul by^ such e.rts, be- 
fore tlie exultation of the crowd had 
liriK^ to grow soher. In that deli- 
rium a monument had btaui votaul to 
him by the (hirporation, and on that 
monument, a immioiial alike of had 
feeling and barbarous taste*, still 
stands tlu^ <*nig\' of this puppet lec- 
turer of kings, with the “ lleply” 
t'ligraveii on the stom*. iuit the 
authorship was not long left to deco- 
rate the aldmiuan’s imunory'. llm*iie 
\V'’as determiru'd that no civie. jay 
alioiihl !)e jilumed wdtli any feathers 
which lie could claim, fie deidared 
Jiimself as tin* writer, and often pathe- 
tically larm^ntcd the ill fortune, or 
applauded the self-denial, by whieli 
“ Jio who had ohlaiiied a statue for 
another, had sought none for hirn- 
BClf.” 

But a still more Iiazardous spirit 
of faction was yet to be displayed. 
The value of the maxim, that “the 
beginnings of popular strife are as 
“ the lettings <»ut of water,” old as it 
is, never found a strongm* illustra- 
tion, than ill the times wJiich were 
now come. The ill-judged impunity 
that had sufl'ercil a handtul ot de- 
magogues to go on from year to 
year, exaggerating every trivial pub- 
lic pressure, inflaming ever^ slight 
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discontent, envenoming every casual 
offence, and giving shape to every 
imaginary evil, was now beginning 
to reap its retribution in a series of 
despotic designs, upon all that con- 
stituted the honour and strength of 
England. Wilk'es bad Jiitherto been 
simply a struggle!* lor place, Horne 
a struggler lor notoriety; both ex- 
cluded from the pursuit of an ho- 
nourable ambition, both had grasped 
at their v!ilgar objects *by a vulgar 
celebrity. But the ground was at 
length sinking under their feet. Nei- 
ther had been able to force the Minis- 
try even to notice them, farther than 
by penalties suflicient to vex, but too 
feeble to restrain. Still they pos- 
sibly had some conception that they 
actually inlliicnccd soinetliiiig above 
the politicians of the streets, tliat 
their wisdom was not confined to 
the echoes of Guildhall, nor their 
power to a toast in a tavern. A sud- 
den change in the Ministry at last 
opened their eyes. To their utter 
astonish men t they found that the 
Grafton administration was broken 
into fragments, without a blow from 
their weapons^ and a new Cabinet 
raised on its ruins, without an appeal 
to their inlluenrc?. The Rocking- 
ham and Shelburne parties had been 
succcssivtdy panegyrized by them, 
under the pal])able impression, that 
tlie King must choose cither ; and 
that under the wing of either their 
needy patriotism might alike profit- 
ably repair its rulfled feathers. But, 
to their measureless wonder, a Minis- 
try started up before their eyes, un- 
connected with either party, supreme- 
ly contemptuous of the clamour of 
the tribunes of Brentford, and looking 
for its olficc only to the Throne, and 
for its popularity only to its vigorous 
government of the Empire. The 
pJorth Ministry was formed, and the 
demagogues found that their hope of 
making or unmaking Ministers by 
the old tactiqiie was at an cud. 

A new expedient was therefore 
necessary, and it was adopted. 
France has long assumed the merit 
of invention in nil things good or 
evil. The clubs which overthrew 
first her Monarchy and then her Re- 
public, were unquestionably a dis- 
play of the spirit of ruin on the lar- 
gest scale yet witnessed by the 
world. Yet the invention was not 
French, IWT British. The fifteen 
{lundrM clubs of france which gave 


the law to King, Church, and People, 
may repose for their fame with pos- 
terity on the vastness of their evi],an)l 
the absurdity of their pretexts ; on 
the ferocious dexterity of their mas- 
sacres, and the contemptible impo- 
tence with which they finally yielded 
up the fruits of their triumph ; on 
their having scaled, with a giant’s 
step, the heights of atheism, rebel- 
lion, and regicide, and then laid 
down their necks under the heel of 
a military Usurper. But their model 
was fabricated in the metropolis of 
England. In 1770, the “ Society for 
supporting the Bill of Rights” was 
formed aj. the London Tavern, reck- 
oning among its members the Rev. 
John Horne, Sergeant Glynn, whom 
the mob liad brought in as member 
for Middlesex; Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval, Aldermen Sawbridge and 
Oliver, members for London; and 
Wilkes, now an alderman ; and the 
character of the club may be esti- 
mated from the paper in which they 
announced themselves, and which, 
among a list of resolutions, hinging 
on the ever-popular topic of Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and Ministerial 
tyranny, contained the following out- 
line of their labours : — 

“ You shall consent to no snppfm 
without a previous redress of grie- 
vances. 

“ You shall endeavour to restore 
Annual Parliaments. 

“ You shall promote a pension and 
place bill, enacting, that any member 
who receives a placcy pension, con- 
tract, lottery ticket, or any other emo^ 
lament whatsoever from the Crown; 
or enjoys proiit from any such place, 
pension, iVc., shall not only vacate 
his scat, but be absolutely ineligible 
during his continuance under such 
undue iniluence. 

** You shall impeach the Ministers 
who advised the violation of the 
rights of the freeholders in the Mid- 
dlesex clection,and the military mur- 
ders in St George’s Fields. 

*^You shall make strict enquiry 
into the conduct of Judges, touching 
juries. 

“ You shall attend to the grievances 
of our fellow-subjects in Ireland, and 
second the complaints which they 
may bring to the Throne. 

“ You shall endeavour to restore 
to America the essential rights of 
taxation, by representatives of their 
Qwn free election, repealing the acta 
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jpasspd in violation of that ri«;lit filnce 
llie year 1703; and tiie universal ex- 
cise, so iiotorituKsIy ineompatibie 
witli every principle of j'ritish li- 
berty, wliich has been lately substi- 
tuted in the Colonies, for the laws 
of customs.” 

Thus a junta of tavern le;Lj:iNlators 
were at once to provide for the Slate, 
to brinp^ Ministers to the seallbbl, if 
th(*v could, for hii^h crimes an<l inis- 
deineanours to their aiieu^t tribunal, 
and to liiidertake tin', iiatroiume of 
every clainoiir fioni Ireland, Anu'ri- 
ca, or the worM’s end. Hut ridicu- 
lous as this assumption of (‘mpire, 
was, it had its ell’ects in iricrc'asini^ 
the public t('ndein-y to set the laws 
at deliance. Iv/cry news])a]n*r which 
had forc(*d the. tard\ justi(‘e i»f Co- 
vernmenl to take steps against its 
proprietors, was sustained by tlni 
ji:inei(yri(‘s and tin' ]).' cuniary assist- 
anct'. of the club, aipl fif course dis- 
played its merits by farther aif^res- 
hion Hut a crisis was cojiiiuir, wdiich 
teas to try the cluh ilsidf. iAloin'y 
is the 'rrand t<JUchslone of ineii, ainl 
<*vi*n ol' patriots. The fund whiidi 
liad maLMiaiii»noij-ly uiub'rtakeii tln^ 
]>rot‘ ction ol’ tin* rii^lits of liuman 
kind, bcuMU r.ipidly to sihh* into less 
ex. tiled 4 CCupations,:ind .a lari^’t'sliart* 
of its resourc(‘s was suddt'idy fomid 
to la* devtUi'd tt) the com])ouiidinijj 
of \Viik(*s’.s personal (l(*bls ! This 
(‘xposition naturjilly CAcited some 
surprise* amoii;^ the sul)serib(‘rs ; 
minmurs rose; still it w'as on the 
])oint of h''iiiii^ followu'd hy another 
of even a moia* patriotlr nature, the 
purchase of a Jait'e annuity for 
Wilkes, which would Ijave iriduli^cd 
liiiii with the luxuries so highly de- 
servi'd hy Ids lon^ career of public, 
and privaU^ viitin*. Tin* elid) of 
s]d(*ld-hear(*rs, the advanced ♦ruard 
of treedom all round th.e world, the 
Sacre<l ])and of riujlits and wroiiirs, the 
terror of Cabinets, and tin*, eashien'i s 
of l\in.ps was (ui tin; point of beiiiii^ 
melaimupho'^ed into a threadbare 
conTlnitti'C of alinsiratherin^, to enable. 

W'ilkes to live at the ex])ense of 
the ])ublic.. 'rin; l)urles<|iie w'as too 
pross for tin; i^ravit)^ of the fnoM de- 
liberative shopkeeper of Hreiitford. 
Th<‘ impolicy of a]>]>ealinpf to the pa- 
triotism of the Jn*dg<*s and hii^liwaya 
for any thinu’ beyond cheap uproar 
and gratuitous iiidiipiation against 
all Ministers, ]>ast, present, and fu- 
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ture,waH felt in every fibre of party. 
Horne thought that bis hour to strike 
was come. He bad served Wilkes 
too humbly not to bate him ; he had 
known ’him too confidentially for re- 
spect; and he now contemplated the 
fall c»f his fame too glowinufly to suf- 
fer him to forget that parly knows 
iieitln*r fidelity nor friendship. Ut; 
instantly broke ofi’ his old comn*x- 
ions, ahMnh»in*(l tin* club, denoun<'.e<l 
it as an I ' foo/, formetl a 

lu'w club, with :i new name, “ 'J'he 
( ’onsiiiuiioMal Soci(*ty,” from which 
all whs* I>oi c tin* Shihbolethof Wilkes 
w<‘re I’.ercely shut out ; and, as the 
whole operation would he thrown 
away without piihiicily, this grand 
revolution, this demolition of the 
dynasty of Wilkes, and «*rectioii of 
the (‘inpirc; of j)urily, ])iotestation, 
and Horne, on its ruins, was i»ro- 
claimed to all mankind in a furious 
iie.w'spaper c'orrespondence. 

I'he ])rogress of this Jiigh pro(;eed- 
iiig furnished, tin* talkers, the laugh- 
ers, and tin* scornt'rs, wdlh perpetual 
occupation for six months. Tin; 
u’liole w'o.uld des(*rvc 3 the most mi- 
nute (b.'tail of contemptuous history, 
for the. wdiob* w^as an exposure of 
character iuvaluahh; to the despiser 
of ostentatitnis virtut*, and liypoc'ii- 
tical /cal for tin* public cause. The 
first blow^ was giv(*ii hy a letter in the 
‘‘ Public, Advertiser” ol 0<*tol)er the 
31st, scoliiiig at Wilkes’s presidency 
of a ineeiingof tin; W'eslmiiJsU*!* mob, 
assembled, in the. line of tln*ir duty, 
simply for tin; impe.aehm(*iit of the 
rriino Minister! 'fo be laughed at 
ill the performance; of an oliici; so 
legitimate, and so iipjiropriati; to the 
wisdom of /i\ I* thousand cobblers and 
tailors, must have* been galling to the 
natural prid<; of the ilistinguished 
fiiiiclionary in the chair; hut to feel 
tliat the blow was aimed by one wJio 
bad hitherto distinguished himself 
only by an iidh'xible determinatiou 
ij!>t to be cast ofl’, at once the most 
menial of friends and the most friend- 
ly of menials, was tin; envenomed 
point of tin; injury. Wilkes instant- 
ly launched au irnliguant letter at the 
Inuui of the writer, with tin; nnUto 
from C Him CHILL — 

All me*! w'iiat. wait 

'I'lic man u'lm iiw'dili. uiih a State, 

WhothtT to <a- ojiposo, 

Fuls.‘ arc lii'i ft iciids^imd firm his foo*;,’* 

The motto was meant foi^ Horne; 
3 It 
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whOjimmediately after, was set upon 
by two of Wilkes’s SMt'7'iy under the 
appropriate names of “ Scourge,” and 
“ Cat-o’-nine-tniU,” and denounced 
as the assailant of the “ Man of tlie 
People.” 

Horne had now obtained probably 
all that his soul tliirstt*d for, an op- 
])ortunity of r»ppearin^''in thecoliitniis 
of a public print. lb‘« lost no time, 
availed hitnstdf copiousiy of his 
of)port!mil.y, gathered Ids whole 
store of \vriiili,and luiinclnjd a b‘tter 
of the density of a paiii])lilet, upon 
tin*, fbrinidahle antagonist, who, liow- 
ever, had already trampled liini un- 
der his feet. It may throw some 
liirlit on the dignii y of Ixitli comba- 
luitSjto give tluM'Iiarges wiiiidi Horiiii 
admits to have been made against 
himsidf. 

“ The Westniinsier business 1 
shall reserw; for nty future lett^-r, 
because it is (nie ol tin*, ])ieieiide(l 
<*auses ol’ diir4‘renc4'. 'Mie oU.or 
ciauys'N 1 lljink are — 1. I snb- 

M*rilK*d to tli(‘ Society <»f the Mill of 
iSglils, but n( rt r inmt on.' .s.'aHhi'/, 
:b riiut I h.‘\e )(‘ceive<l amazing 
sums for Mr S(M*g(‘ant (dynn’s <doc- 
tion ; Icn (ji{ini'a.\ from most, of 

Ills friends. .‘1. 'idiat i liave r(M*<d\ed 
: iihsci ijiLiHis for tin? \\ ido^v l>.’s ap- 
peal. 4. Tiiat I Iia\(* leceived 

for (Oilman’s trial. 'That 
I have n*ceived sKksorif'lions b»r tin*, 
alVair of the weavers iti Spitt il- 
fields. 

“Those Jivi? cinrges I iinderstand 
to he of a \)ubli4: nature. After 
which there is a charge uj)oii me of 
a priViifc fraud, in a stoiy about aMr 
luiote’s pam[)hlct and Messrs Davis 
the booksellers.” 

Such w<?re.th(‘ suhi(‘cts that private- 
ly^ engrossed tlie minds of those mo- 
dels of public priucjph* ; su<*h were 
the consultations ol tlieir closets, 
while in common halls and m»vvs- 
papers tlioy held forth as the grand 
correctors of imptuial abuses, tlie 
impregnable defenders of national 
rights, tlie perfection of patriot g{»- 
iiius, disdainful of all lower coiieerns 
than the overtluow of royal op*pres- 
sioii, the revival of constitutions, and 
the general elevation of the iiuinau 
mind into the Joftiest stature of in- 
dependence. Yet, in what does this 
correspoiiclem'e differ from tlie de- 
velopeuien&Tbat might be ex])<Mar*d 
in the breaking up of a low gaming- 
house, chai'ges Hud rocriminatious uf 


tlie meanest artiCce, the most con- 
temptible motives, the most restlesJ 
and degrading corruption ? It is no' 
thing to the purpose, tliat Horne un- 
dertook to defend himself from those 
attacks, or even that lie declared 
AVilkes to liave been actuated by the 
direct spirit of falsehood. What 
must have been tlie condition of the 
intercourse that could give even the 
shadow' of an cxistemee to such 
charges ? What must have been the 
consciousness of eithe.r ]nirty', when 
the, character of tin? one could render 
such charges proliahle, or the otlu r 
])<» compcdled to a long, circuiti)us, 
and intricate defence for the ]>urpose 
of saving ]»imself from uiiivers.d 
si o! 11 ? iS^^thing can be more evident 
than that under the suifaco of thei,- 
pubru*, acliii'vements then? was a v 
<piaii!ity of ]>ecuniary trajr>:jclioi! ; 
that Imw'iwer rough or nipid ti-.e cui- 
lenlol thidr palru>ti.^m llowi d, ilieri! 
was a solid (l(*posit. of mere Wiri hliy 
matter h(*h>w, whlrli siiinal n-j , 
wliich r<»c(*ivet| continual aiij'auMla- 
tions, and udiich, lmwi‘vci unsu' - 
juM-teil by the fo<»1s who tlsouiihi 
that every was ]);nii wiili 

a contempt f<ir mcamu' thing's tlian 
legiride, was rh cpiy fisiwa, sif.d 
l.eenly^ l.K>k<“d to by tlie e!^t^^m 
few'. At length the secret'^ oi’ tlx? 
pi isou-liOiise Inul ctmu* to c.iid 

Dome now admiltial tliat li<? h,"l 
olum ivrivaU ly charged Wilkes with 
eon\4‘i‘ting the cliil) into an in*^;,. u- 
immtofsupp! yingliim.self\vith“ Ijx eil 
liveries and Irencii val» ts, with ( i.i- 
r<»t and coaches.” H(? had ('ven \<‘n- 
turc<l tin* lengtli of smTuesling th.*t 
the ].. JO(M} v<‘rdic‘t which an iidluen- 
ced jmv' had given against Loril 
Halifax, should he applied to the pay- 
ment of his debts. iJnt this ad\ ici* 
W'as <m]y' one among a thousand in- 
stances of his ignorance of liumati 
naiur<‘. It does not aiipear that a 
single sliilling of the sum ever light- 
ene<l the obligations of the re]>rehenl- 
alive of Middlesex to the credulity of 
the ])eopli*. 

Hut if Wilkes’s purse was impra<*- 
ti<‘able, his pen wa.s reaiiy. He hurl- 
ed a weiglit of attack on his bile 
friend, which neither truth nor skill 
‘ could resist, and tvith a single crush 
extinguished his popularity. Horne, 
resisted with all the pugnacity of his 
nrdurc ; In* haningued, W'lote, pro- 
le>ted, Ixhouglit, subsciibed, can- 
vastid, and all iu vain. His antago- 
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iiist was now grinding Lirn to pow- 
d<*r. It was in vain that. Homo pa- 
thetically pleaded his services as an 
agitator. “ I liave,” exclaimed he, 
“ regularly and indefatigably been 
the (Iniflge ot‘ almost every popular 
election, prosecution, and public 
business. For three years past, niy 
tiiiKj has been entirely, aiul iny in- 
coiiKJ almost wholly, applied to pub- 
lic measures.’* Hut the ])nhlic were 
Jiard-h(*arted. ISio t(‘ars were* shed 
lor the? agonies of an over\vorlv<*d 
patriot. Tiie ])jntisajis ot‘ Wilkes 
were l uriously iiuligniUit at I he re- 
volt of oij(* whom they ranketl among 
the meanest of Ids folh)wei‘s; a hus- 
tling parstm, a snhsidiary in a hlack 
<*oat ! Tlie sounder ])ortion of the 
<*ommunity were amused hy seidng 
twomen,for whom they J)a<l an eipial 
scorn, stripping tsich otlu'r naked to 
th(! world, lavishing mutual reproach, 
and instead of (loadng side hy side 
on the popular stream, ludicrously 
sinmgliiig to sink eacli oilier inti* the 
nn)st miry d(‘)>f!is of igiiomiiiy. I’iie 
ijuarnd l^n’t il^nne ail hut uiidone^; 
!i(* was on tin* M*rge of dc'^pair. 'Tlie 
outcry wa.s fully raiseil, and ii was 
again>t him. lie was huoled <b>wii 
with that niter eonlempt of light, 
truth, and reason, w hieh char.aclm*- 
i-'es the deliberations of tin* mulli- 
tinh‘. Ii(*t\vemi the personal merits 
f)f the comhat'uits there (aiiild 
h<3 no <a>inparis(m, for Wilkes had 
long since delied slander, yet Iloi m* 
was now the iiidversal \i(*tim. His 
name was mingled with every epi- 
lliet of civic, ohloijuy; he was libelled, 
caricatured, and insultcid, whili? to 
hnrn him in <dligy l.ecame at once a 
]jojmlar sport, and a grave e\erci^e 
<d’ popular justice. 

Another man might ha\e been 
slianuMi out of tlie absurdity of this 
icortliless career, or ha\e lelt tini 
<legradation of stooping to the tribu- 
nal of the streets, or have discovered 
that tliere were duties manlier and 
more honourable than the perpetual 
ehase of a miserable name. Hut 
Horne was not of that school. He 
liad bound liimself to the wheel, and 
he was resolved to roll on with it 
through every rut and pool of the 
journey. He now recommenced his 
series of leUera to Wilkes, and devo- 
ted liiniacdf to tlie dignilied and pro- 
ductive task of blackening the man, 
whom ho had employed years in 


blazoning as a paragon to the world. 
Of those letters vve shall give somo 
extracts. To give the whole, would 
be but to copy some of the most te- 
dious, feeble, and enigmatical epis- 
tles in the language ; for, among the 
popular follies which have been idly 
transmitted to our time, was Uiat of 
conceding to Horne Tooke the praise 
of a skilful use of the pen. His con- 
ceptions* are singularly destitute of 
all that constitutes style, of all grace, 
animation, condensed pungiuicy, or 
chi‘‘sic allusion. He is never beiray- 
(ui into dignity of ^entiimuit, or even 
into vigour of phrase; his manner is 
uiiifiirmly dry, desultory, and unima- 
ginative; (‘vidcuitly i‘nflur(*tl in its 
own day Oiily for its bitterness to liis 
personal oppoiieuU, and endurable, 
in ours only for its e\posui*e of lh<*. 
arrog:met‘, violence, and venom alikii 
of the assailant and the. defender. 

In his lir.st letttM* he had said to 
Wilki*-. : “If, is not my inleiitiou 
here* to open any jucount with you 
on I he scon* of priv.iie clniracter; in 
fliat resjj'M t tlie public have kindly 
pissed an of ncji in your 

ihvoiir; you Jiav(' deilveivd up your 
all, ami no uum cau itilrly now muk<5 
a.iv diMiiami.” 

\Vi:k‘*s's icj^y is expn*ssive : 
“ Vou say, il, is not your intention to 
open any account with me. on the 
H('ore <d’ jvrivaK* character, iVc. J !»e- 
liev<‘, iudis-d, //o/t will not choose to 
o])e,u any account on the sconj of 
l>iivaU* character. A gi'nllemati in 
holy ordev-i, whose hriiid .appears to 
testify his belief of tlie arlielea of tlie 
(.'hurch of I'hnrlarid, the icd.st 
tiie lea'll of tmm, whose 

lile lias ])as.>ed in a rimstfVit tini'.rt 
to the purity and pre<*epts 
of the (bispel, whose, creed, from the 
lirst article of it to the. hist, is known 
to he 7U)n crulit ! siicji a person, 
with wondeiful pnulrnn^ ebooses 
‘not to open any account on tin* score, 
of privat<; cliaractm* !’ ” He coneludes 
by bid<ling him write his other l(*t- 
tms before Midsummer-day, as “ 1 
may hy that time be engjiged in the 
disehavge of the sheriir’s oath, not 
tlnit which ijov falsiju 1 1 

Horne had now' obtained an excuse 
for talking of Iiiinvelf, and hemnploy- 
od it reriior.‘-'eIessly. His reply was 
not a jJefeiice, tlie natural refuge of 
a ni.an unjustly accused, but a recri- 
mination.* “In the year 170V}, 1 re- 
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paired to Italy ; passinf^ through 
Taris, I delivered some letiers to you. 
Though this was the first time wo 
over saw each other, you exacted 
from me, with very earnest entitsaty, 
a promise of correspondenct;. ^ ^ 

# # * 1 wrote from Montpelier, 

and lest, from my api)earance, you 
should mistake my situation, and ex- 
pect coiisidcualih* services from me, 
I thought it pro])er to inform you, I 
Avas a poor country clergyman, vvhos<* 
situation, notwithstanding his zeal, 
would never enahle him to do any 
thing considerable either to you or 
the public*,. ^ • Receiving 

no answer, I did not re])eat my folly ; 
and upon a second visit to you at 
l^iris, on my return from Italy to 
hhigland, in 17()7, 1 saw n?asons siifii- 
eient m*,\t**r more to trust yoiJ with a 
single liiu*, ; tor I found that all tlu? 
•priiHilc tetters of your friends were 
reunfiirli/ [tasted in a hituh, and read 
over indiset imiaaiehpwol <ml\* toyoiu* 
friends and ac<(uaiuttUic(‘, but to 
every visitor. 

** In this second vi^it at Paris, you 
reproached me for not kee[)ing my 
promise of corn'spondence, and 
swore, you had vot received my hotter. 
1 wfis very well contented, thouu:h I 
did not hefievc your excuse, and Ima- 
ged mysc'lf in the rellec^tion that 1 Imd 
furnished you with only one oppor- 
tunity of treachery. This letter you 
copied some mouths before y and shewed 
U about to numbers of people, with 
a menace of publivahony if I darc'd 
to interrupt you.” Yet scandalous 
as this conduct on the part oi‘ Wilkes 
was, this was the man whom he put 
forward as the most fitliug repre.sent- 
ative for a great Kiiglisli county, the 
man whom lie had “ reason sullicieni 
iimer to trust witli a single* lint*,” 
wliom he “hugged liiinself” with 
having empowered to commit “ hut 
one treachery,” whom he did not 
believe on his word, whom lie did 
not believe “ thougli he swore."^ 
This man, whom he describes as 
base, mean, treacherous, a liar, pro- 
fligate, and perjured, — this “ insol- 
vent in character,” he acknowledges 
to have perpetually urged on the 
electors of Middlesex, aiul laboured 
with all liis might to bring into the 
council of the nation. But let liira 
speak forhiMSfilf. 

“ I found in the most hopeless 
state, an outlaw, plunged in the 


deepest distress, overwhelmed with 
debt and distjrnccy forsaken by all 
your fri(*nds, and shunned bp everp 
ihimj that called itself a pcntlenian I 
at a time wJien every honest man, 
who could distinguish between you 
and your cause*, and who f(*ared no 
danger, yet feared the ridicule at- 
tending a probable; defeat. 1 leave 
you, by repeated elections, the legal 
represontaiive of Middlesex, an al- 
derman of London, and about thirty 
thousand pounds ricJier than wh(*u I 
first kriew^ you.” It was evid(*iit 
tliat Wilkes’s ori‘»inal scorn of liis 
corrcspomi(»i)c‘e h:id rankled in his 
breast in tlie. midst of all liis elec- 
tioneering amity. Vt*ars of iiil<»r- 
course liad passed since that v(‘ry 
contemptuous treatment, hut ])oli- 
tii-s had skinned over tin*, woinnl, 
only to h*a\e it festering helow'. 
Such is tin* siiu*erity ofiiatiiot friinnl- 
ship. Wilki»s's tliii ty tlinii'ciinl poninis 
were an etpiaily (lisiingiii-liing of 
patriot siin*erity. 

So imich for tin* ])riiici}»l:*s ol’ tin* 
two cleimpions of popular opinion. 
We fiini the twograinl n*no\aiors of 
])olitical morality, the two llaining 
vindicators ot tin* injurcfl Mai(*sty (m‘ 
the laws, and tin* sullii'd inti'grily of 
govi‘rmiient, describing (*Mch other 
as ini’amous in the deepest (!(‘gu-ce, 
as s<*an(liils to socit*ty, as willing to 
employ.t'.H* most irul(‘0us, profane, 
and ri*volting means for “///c ( 

But toe cause of truth and liononr, 
and just contempt ami condemnation 
of such arlich*s of Deiinn ratii* }>e- 
lief, was to have an additional and 
imligiiaiit triumph, when tin* pecu- 
niary part of those transactions cairn* 
to be <!iscusse(l. However, we must 
first give a specimen of the i*asy 
scorn whicii \\ dices scattered on his 
furiiius adveisaiy. 

“To the Rev. Mr Horne — I thank 
you for the cnlertainment of yiuir 
sixth letter. Tin* idea of an unfaith^ 
fat feint, although not quite in*w, is 
]M*rfectly amusing ; but, like l»aye^, 
you love ‘ to elevate and surprise.’ 
1 wish you would give mo the list 
of echoes of this kind, which you 
hoard in your travels through 1 Vance 
and Italy. 1 have read of only one 
such, ill a neiglihonring kingdom ; 
wliich, if you ask, ‘ How do you do V’ 
answers, ‘ Pretty well, T thank you.’ 
The sound of your unfaithful echo 
can be paralleled only by Jack Home’s 
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' with a ,v////// '^•lunfiyUi the Tra- 
or Douglas. 

* i'lu‘ torroj’it, o’< r it I»h!y b.'int' 

TufllSCS sih urv wllli il Mill J Hi 

1 liave lieard of tlu* hal)bliiig, the 
miiiiii-, and tin* shrill echo; the dis- 
covery of an unfaitliful eelio was 
nerved for iMr llonn*.** llt^ them k'- 
\<‘rts to a. ehari’i* of his intendin'^* to 
j>!it one of his (h'pench^nts into a eily 
oilice, which cliari;<* I tome had made, 
on lii.s own authority. Kernj Ihunj 
you have, a<l\ance(I r4‘l.iti\e to the 
lown-clerksld]) and Mr lleyn«)ids, 
jitof irril liHOtr to he irlio//if a tifhii^' 
hnpo.s/ttrr of your own. I declart‘ 
the whole of this accusation against 
me is nur rnlirr li!»n!. No coiir- 
tii‘r s(MMiis t() me to enjoy llu‘ ///./ .*07/ 
♦>/‘ ti/}/!!/ (*qual to till' aHhIsL,' 0/ 
ttri'nt thrdy 

Wilkes thus gives a Ige oi 
own, which all tin* world Know he 
afterwards comj»h*tely falsiiicd. “ As 
to the cluunhcjlain'-hij), you arid 
many others liave v, aimly and fre- 
(jinmtly pressed me to oifer my ser- 
ticcs in case of a ^acanc\^ lUy an- 
nv. erlcc'; regularly hcoTi “ / //c/v /• ?c/// 
Of C(jurse, he accepted 
it wuiivNit h(*.sit}Uion, and ( ujoyed it. 
t.» i)nj end of his lil(‘. IJorne’s reply 
now o])eiis the, r«‘\ oliiiioiiary budget, 
ain! t‘\|)lains the terms on which 
palrivJtism drives its tridt'. “ Whilst 
3 on were camlivhue for the city of 
Lo id »o, a sllh^-■’. Ipiion was opem'd 
oM t!:e lUlh of March, 17nS, I’or tin* 
payment of your debts, tin* trustees 
for which wrre aJi-ssrs (^iivc'r, 

'riic pid lic, t aiiiKjt b(' said to ba\4^ 
('onti ibut( d. 'Dio wlndi* amount 
of the siibscription, up to Ju*b. i7(»?k 
was L.IlJi), 7s. 7d. Your delus at 
tijat. time were sup|.<jsed to be about 
L.'iOOO. j'wo sliiiliugs and si\pem*e, 
in tin* pound wen* th('refore olVen*d 
to such as would accept a cumpo^i* 
liou, wiih a promise, that, if the divi- 
dend sliould b(; greater, tliey who 
accepted thetwoaiidsixpenee should 
laiceive their proportion. As hist as 
something w^‘ls paid, something was 
JiK(*wise adilvd dtulij lit the Hat n} t/our 
d< ht.\ ; and instead of increasing the 
dividend, it was discovered that two 
and sixpence w;is inorci than could 
1)0 paid ! Your best friends, even 
those who were most able and gene- 
rous, despaired of tlie possibility of 
extricating you. Another KubBcrip- 


tiori, however, was opened for your 
election expenses; this subscription 
amounted to L.1J’J7, ;'.s. You were 
chosen lor the comity of IMidillesex, 
and soon after, in this despeiate, situa- 
tion of your ]Hivate alVairs, were sen- 
tenced to two years’ iniprisonnient, 
and two lines of L.IOOO, Pri\ilege 
gave some respite from your d<*bts; 
)ut notwithstcjiding this, and the 
generosity of individuals, it was 
found exc(*edingly dilTiciilt to furiii.'sJi 
you (*vt*n a daily su))])ort. 

“ Most of those wiio wen* so gene- 
rous to you at that tiirn*, have since 
he(‘n the objects of your hittvrest rv^ 
J'lie h«‘st m<*,t.hod then 
found for a little knot of piihlic-spi- 
riti*d men to ])roe,iire, you a necessa- 
ry Ml hsisteiice, was to have very fre- 
<pu»iit me(*tings at the King’s Arms* 
tavern in C’ornhill, wh(*re (*;u‘h paid 
a lilth* more than the reckoniug, 
a»id when tlu* oxerplus amounted 
to about ten pounds, it was regularly 

aviit to If {HI /” 

'i'o this eleemosynary i*xistence 
was the proud patriot contented to 
submit. I5ut the chargi* proceeds. 

day brought fn*sli dilliculti(*s 
and <lisi»rac(*. on Mr Wilkes, and yi*t 
he was the, only ])<*rson who all the 
whih*./fV^ v(f d/.v/n.v.v, denied himself 
no i k fwiisr^ was ni'iibiu' sensible, to, 
imr a]>])r(diensiv(‘ of, any ilisgrac.e. 

‘ 4 lui friends of tlie cause 

more anxious to cov('r, if j'.ossible, or 
loIesS(*n tin* of wliicli he was 

careless. 'I ln* hnav'i of Im^t ! com- 
mitted by him towards the. lumndling 
Hospital bej'au to make a noise; 
being found on emiuiiy to In*, too 
true, it demanded thi‘ir earliest atl.eu- 
tion. I’wo geiith’iuen immediately 
advanced to the hospital, ami 

engagml ihemselvi's to pay the re- 
mainder. 'I he wh sum drie from 
Mr Wilkes to tin 'oumlliiig llospr- 
tal amoiinled to Is. .‘id. 

11(5 tli(*u st<ites tliat the Society 
for th(5 support of the I>ill of Rights 
originated in Wilkes’s expulsioufi oiri 
Pailiaim*nt ; and as the. loss of pii\ i- 
lege was ecpiivah^nt to h*fivirig this 
hopeless debtor in prison /dr life, tlu5 
fust object of the club was to tree 
liiin from bis (‘reditors. “ His d<*bts 
liad now iis**n tiom Ij.( 3 (M)() to 
L.14,/f00. llesides this there were 
two lines of L. 1 tb ‘0 each, and, besid(*s 
the expenses of repeated elections, 
support was Xo be provided for Idm 
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during two years in prison. Tiie sub- 
scription of the club amounted to 
L.«‘502;), At the tliird meeting of tlio 
society, L.300 were given "to Mr 
"Wilkes. At the ninth meeting, it 
appeared that L. hV>:} Imd been ex- 
pended in llu*. cuinpnsitioii of debts, 
and a further sum of L.“2.)00 was 
ordered to Ixi issued for the fartlior 
discharge of his debts.” L.*3()0 more 
were .also voted to Wilkes. “ Any man 
who re ads this account will naturally 
suppose, that Mr Wilkes must liave 
fell ar^l expressed the wannest grati- 
tude to a Society like this, which in 
so short a time had performed such 
wonders in his favour. \N'hoever 
shall suppose so, will be mnvk 
iiikm ; lie (thliDrrcd tlie Society and 
its members. * *' - He en- 

tevtiiined a false notion, that had not 
this Society been instituted, he sliould 
)iave re(*ei\ed all tlx*, ready im»ii(‘y 
subscribed by the Society /x/o Jiit> oirn 
hand.\\ V\ liat th(‘y ap- 

plied to tlM‘ discliarge of his <h*hls, 
he consid(*red as a Uud of rohhen/, 
and hated them for tludr <*are, of him, 
as ])rolligate young h(*ira do tlie 
guardians who eud(»avour to save 
them from destruction. « 

A f(nv weeks after this vote, ]\lr 
Wil\*es obtained ji verdict ngfiinst 
Lord Halifax, with L.40uu damages. 
1 waited on him, and (mdeavoured to 
persuade him that lie was bound in 
lionour, in honest}', and in policy, to 
Bend tliosc L.tOUO to tlie London 
tavern, in aid towards the payment 
of Ids delits. I represented to liiin 
the poverty of our bank, whieh was 
ill d<‘bt. T endeavoured to make him 
sensible that L.KKK) at that time, 
would go farther in compounding 
Ilia debts, than L.10,()00 would some 
time afterwards. I sliewed liim the 
reputation he would gain by this act 
of voymnon honesty and yoliry^ and 
that he would encourage the pub- 
lic to subscribe towards Id in, &c, 

I lalioured in vain ! ready cash made 
Mr Wilkes deaf to my arguments. 
Ho would not send a ponty to iho 
Society, for the discharge of Ids own 
dvhfs ; though it was not many weeks 
Biuce the Society had, in one year, 
voted him the best part of a thousand 
pounds^ his support. * ^ ^ ^ 
Tlie acow^ts stand thus : — 

Debts of Mr Wilkes dis- 
charged, above , L 12,000 


Democrat---^ 

To Mr Wilkils, for bis sup- 

])ort, . . . 1,000 

To Ids election expenses, 2,073 
To Ids two lines, . 1,000 

And by all bis list of claims be still 
remained indebted L.(),82J, 13s. “ * 
Mr Wilkes, in perfect idleness and 
security, four times elected member 
for Middlesex, twice alderman of 
London, and a gainer of L.30,000 ! 
is the jiersori to impute to me an in- 
terested design. ^ ^ 1 told 

him, that, liis debts being once dis- 
charg(*d, I would venture t<i answer 
for it, that lie should hav(‘ a clear 
aimiiity of L.noo. Mr Wilkes still 
pressed for ready money ^ and said it 
Avould be doing Idni more kindness 
to give 1dm the money, and trust for 
the lemaiuder of his debts to the 
chapter of oecldenlsy 
i rider all these opprobrious charges, 
which niiist lane utt<‘rly sunk into 
the lowest humiliaiion any man but 
a counsellor of the rabble, Wilkes 
not simply retained liis popularity, 
but luadi^ fresh accessions to it liouv 
by hour. He alternately denied, 
laughed at, and execrated Horne. All 
Ids adlierents did the same. Honu* 
was Hung from liand to hand. The 
inferior disturber felt that he had 
grappled with his mastin’, and he pro- 
habl}* often wished that he had long 
before shrunk from the desperate 
paths of vulgar po])ularity. Dut it 
was now too late. 3'here was no 
retirement for 1dm. Ho had cut 
dowji the bridge between Idmself 
and the pursuits and ciijoymeiits of 
private life. He could liope for no- 
thing i-i Ids profevShional career, but 
the "disgust due to a man avJio had 
almost totally abandoned it ; bis fame 
Avas hencefortli to be found in stoop- 
ing to the most miserable dabblings, 
Avith the most miserable remiiaiils of 
party. His final letter to Ids coiupier- 
or is incomparable as an evidence 
of tlie actual suffering (still more 
obvious from its aflected gaiety) 
Avbich rewarded the foolish and fac- 
tious andiilion of this beaten canvas- 
ser for the voices of the populace. 
The letter begins by adverting to the 
recent extraordinary success of 
Wilkes and Ids followers at the city 
election. 

" Give you joy, air. The parson 
of Brentford is at length defeated. 
He no longer rules with an absolute 
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^.way over the city of LoimIoii. * * 
Tlie poor parson has been buf- 
feted in the Jiustiiigs, where he did 
not appear, and hissed out of phiy- 
liouses which he in*ver entered ; he 
has been sung down in the streets, 
and exfilted to a conspicuous cor- 
ner with l]ie l\)pe atid tlu* Devil in 
the print-slu)j)s ; and finally, to coin- 
])lete the triunipli over this mighty 
adversary, you have caused )iim to 

burnt In idligy.” 

TJios(^ indignitiiis liad for (he most 
pait actually occurre<l; and Ifornc’s 
mention of iliein shewml only liow 
de('p the sling had slruch liiin. The 
contest was now at an end. 'I’lie re- 
sult of six months’ scril>bliiig on 
bolh sides was simply to exhibit 
h'otli tlie combatants in the most con- 
temptible point of view: the one, 
as insanely craving fur notoriety at 
all risks; the otlu*r, as scandalously 
craving for money umh r jjII prcttui- 
rr's : the one, a j)opuIaritj “])aup(‘r ; 
ih(‘ other, a siihsci iption pauper : 
eac]j ('({ually iea<Iy t«> rev(‘al the 
most conlidential trausactions ; (*ach 
e(|UMlly unhesitating in tlu*. use of 
the most iinmanly,contunn‘litms, and 
re])uKire charges; cacli clealiug in 
language wJiicli is, ])y common con- 
sent, excluded froiri tin* iutercourso 
<d gentliumMi; and each ecpmlly ac- 
knowledging his close intimacy widi 
the other, at tin* moment while In* 
privately pronouneed liim to he tlui 
meanest and most unprincipled of 
mankind. 

Here, for the ])refient, Ave ])ause. 
Horne was, from t his period, 
inet.ee a m»w career. Jb» liad Jnther- 
to fought under the shield of Wilkes ; 
h(' was now to t xjtose himself in bit- 
ter and angry nakedness to the law. 
His appreuticeshij) to disturhaiice 
was at an end. His (jUfUTel with 
liis mast(‘r was but the breaking up 
of bis indentures. He was now to 
])lunge into speculation for bimself. 
11(» was no longer to lurk iu tlie rear 
of tumult, and live by picking up 
a paltry reputation among the hang- 
ers-on of party. He was now to start 
forward alone, and with tlie courage 
of rashness, and tlj[C wisdom of va- 
nity, achieve his triumph in fine and 
imprisonment, live in the perpetual 
anxieties of pubfic prosecution, and 
close Ids days a dependent on the 
bounty of his friends. 

The portion of his life wydi wc 


have yet to trace, is still more preg- 
nant with interest and cxainph^ than 
that wliich wo liave givem. It dis- 
plays it more striking lime, di^li^- 
giiished by higher displays cha- 
racter, ami rendered still more con- 
spicuous by the superiority of tin* 
cause of truth and honour; tin; rise, 
of tlmse eminent men, whom the 
sliiigg!(*s of tlie period prepan'd, 
providiuitially prepared, for tlie sal- 
vation of tlie Jhn])ir(‘ in the fearful 
trials of the rrench Revolution. 

In tlie (juarrel witli AVilkes, Horne 
Avas utterly defeated. He deserved 
his defeat, for his igiioraiic(» of hu- 
iiinii nature. He had attenipttHl to 
overthrow the antagonist by a dis- 
])lay of bis pm sonal \ilem'ss to the 
])C‘oj>le. Uui ibis was an appeal to 
feelings that ni»ver existed, by argu- 
immis whieli partisanship has in‘ver 
iindei stood. To (h*clare Wilkes base 
and ]»erfidious, a f)(‘trayer of private 
(‘oididcma', an offemler against per- 
sonal morals, a criminal against V\ (uy 
])riiu*ijdi‘ of friendship, decency, and 
honour, was an ulterwaste of words, 
]^!rty dcimi'nlcd to find in tlmir 
chamj)ion,l)o]dm‘ -Njinsolein'eyand te- 
iiacih ; and tli<*y never demand more. 
No slain ijas ]>ow(*r to avert their 
(*yes from tin* man whom they dis- 
cos cr to b(^ lit for their purpose. An 
advocacy at once subtle and clining, 
filb’ ii[) (hr wlii»le ima'isiiie of 
choic(*; juid the broadest outpouring 
of moral intlignation upon his head, 
tho ketMiest scorn of the, wliole ta- 
miiy of Jioiiour and honesty, tin* 
deep(‘st luand Avliicli contemptu- 
ous \ irtuf* can Imi ri upon him, is 
recogiiis(*d (m!y as an additional 
claim on their allegiance. H<»rne. 
should ha\ c liaii tlu‘ sagaiuty to know 
tlint iiirry thinks of nolliing in a 
man ]>utthe use to whieh it can turn 
him ; that it is proof against all moral 
disgust where it <au discover d<*.- 
votion to its causes; lliat to blacken 
a demagogue, only gives him an in- 
creased bold on the popular h(»art; 
that to offer him up on the altar ol 
manly scorn, only consecrates him 
in the popular confidenee; that to 
shew him utterly unwortliyol a place 
in society, only purchases tor him a 
surer refuge, in tiiat mass of passion, 
envy, avarice, and revenge, which 
ferments into the politics of tlie mul- 
titude, and poisons the Common- 
wealth with ostentatious patriotism. 
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What siiddon suniinor ! One week 
ago the liiglilands were' black and 
ban; ; th(;y arc; now green and glo- 
rious ; happy the grazing (‘attle on a 
thousand hills, tlie nibbling sheep, 
and the loud throated birds in the 
umbrageous woods. Umbrageous ! 
aye, though the amdent forests be 
all moss-bunk,or shorn by the sweep- 
ing hcyiln; on the mountains, beau- 
tifuliire the coppices on the uj)ljiiids, 
bedropt here and then; with majes- 
tic single trees, oak or sycamore, and 
darkened not unfr(H|uently by the 
pine-grove. Magnific(;nt r<»gions of 
joyous sunniiiess, with their still 
undulations subliiiudy strcuiked with 
shadows for ev<*r shifting, yet all 
eeeini ug still. There is not a bn*ath 
of wind. "J'he clouds are moving 
a loft, but thel^och is without a ripple, 
invisible almost to the eye; but our 
lieart that loves it, knows it is there, 
and enjoys in a visionary dream all 
its doubled islands. Hushed are all 
the cataracts — silent lines of silver 
sparkling down the dills. The peace 
is perfect, and life and nature breathe 
ill spiritual union, as if one and the 
same soul animated us and our gra- 
cious Mother hearth, own sister to 
benignant Heaven. 

And Ave are sitting once more, 
after an interval of many long years, 
under the old Stone-cross on the 
heather-bill above <?dadicli ! Uufor- 
gotten one image submitted to our 
gaze! As the “ old familiar faces” 
reappear, the past is as the pre- 
sent, and Ave feel restored to our 
prime. God bless thee, (h'uaehan, one 
of the noblest of Scotland’s moun- 
tain-kings ! Thy subjects are prin- 
ces, and gloriously are they arranged 
around thee, stre.tching high, wide, 
and far aAvay, yet all oAvniiig allegi- 
ance to their sovereign, ' tliough 
faintly are seen in the blue dis- 
tance their aerial hccads. Large as 
is the Lake, sea-arm-like, it shrinks 
in thy shadow ; and dwindled down 
into a hut seems now even the 
ruins of Kilchurn, the sublimost 
castle in all the Highlands. East- 
wards^n our eyes, sind lo ! another 
dynasty reigning over tJieir own 
domain, Bein - Laoidh, Bein - a - 
Chleidh, and Meal-nan-Tighearnan I 


Bctwecnlies the valley of llie Orebay, 
Avith its holms and meadows, rich in 
pasture and corn-lands, and gleam- 
ing in the darkest day — but now all 
is bright — Avith ‘‘spots of stalioiiaiy 
BUiis]iiiie,”round many a peasant’s eot. 
Miles olf, and bidden from our senses, 
yet we see and liear its lucid imir- 
murs as it Avimples throiigb banging 
sliaw, birks, alders, and Avillovvs, ami 
then Hows lingeringly along, in si- 
lence and shadow, round the church- 
tower and churchyard of Dalmally 
— almost an island — churchyard 
paved witli antitpie sculptured tomb- 
stones brought from Iiiishail, or the 
“ Lovely Isle,” for such is the mean- 
ing of tiic‘ (hielic, 

Sroiii-Miolchoin ! on tliy st(*e]» 
side frowns no more the stroin'liold 
of the ilTGn'gors. Long ago, t!«e. 
last < hit*frain of ihe rcd-lia’p-ed r;u-«‘ 
married a daughter of the Lord of 
Loch Awe, who murdered th(‘ bride- 
groom in his bed, and look posses- 
sion ol’ his mountains. Hardly now 
is to be traced the site of the ebief- 
tahi’s mansion, once tree-hidden in 
Avild Gleami-Sreatha ! At the glen- 
bead, now but a shieling bent'ath 
tin; foot of Beau Mac Moraidli. Thi- 
ther from tlie forest of Dali ness 
sometimes strays a red-deer, ami 
then; sometimes may you hear tin* 
eagle’s cry. But do not think it his 
till you see a speck in tin; sky ; for it 
may be but the bark of the liiil-fox, or 
the" bh‘at of a goat in tlie wilderness. 

Ossian, they say, sang the oiigiii 
of Loch Awe. 

“ Bera the aged dwelt in tlio cave 
of the rock. She was the, daughter 
of Criaiiiian the sage ; long Avas llu; 
line of her fathers, and she was the 
last of her race. Large and fertile 
Avere her possessions : hers the, beau- 
tiful vales below, and hero the c-atllc 
Avbich roamed on the bills around. 
To Bera was coniniitted the charge 
of that awful spring, which, by tlie 
appointment of fate, Avas to prove so 
fatal to the inheritance, of her fa- 
thers, and to her fathers’ race. 

“ Before the sun should Avithdraw 
his beams, she Avas to cover llu; 
spring Avith a stone, on which sacred 
and mysterious characters were im- 
pressed. One night this was forgot 
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by tlici unhappy Bora. Overcouie 
witli tlio boat and chaso ol the day, 
sRe was seized with sloop boKore 
the usual time of rest. TJio oon- 
Jiiied wat(‘rs of tJie mountains burst 
forth into the plain btdovv, and 
oovorod that laiii^e oxijaiise, now 
kj'Dwri by the name of the Lake of 
Awe. 'riie third morniin;; !?oi*a 
awaked Irom lier sh'ep. She wont 
to roinovo thc^ stone fi oni tin* spiiiii*;; 
but ]>oliold no stone was there! Slit* 
looked to the inheriTance of lier 
tribe; — sin? shrieked I I'ln*. inoiin- 
lain sliook from its base! Her spirit 
retired to the j'liosts of her fallnus 
ill tln'ir litijht and airy halls.” 

C’omj)arisons, go far from beini^ 
odious, are always KUi»'^est<*d to our 
hearts by tin*, spirit of love*. We be- 
hold in our imagiinilion b'our fiOohs 
— l.och Awe — Loch Lomond — ■ 
Wiiid<*risu!n*, and Killarn<*y — th«'S(» 
two !)cing lakes. 'Fhe longest is 
Loch Awe, wliich looks like a river. 
But cut oir, with the soft scj lln* or 
sicJvie of faiii'y, tvv(*nly miles of the 
length of the inoUlcd snake, who 
never coils liimself up i*xc(*pt in 
misty ^v^^alh(*r, and who is now 
lying outstretched in tin* sunr»hiin*, 
and the. upper ])ait, tln^ heiul and 
shcjuldcrs, ai a ioch. J*l<‘asant are 
Ids many hills, and magnilit*ent his 
OIK* mountain. for y(»u see but 
( 'i iiacban. lie is the master-spirit, 
'riie selling and tin* rising sun di> him 
homage. Peace, loves — as iiou — to 
dwell within his shadow — but liigli 
up among his precipic<‘s are tin* halls 
of the sUnnis. (ii<*en are the shores 
as emerald, and far up the heights 
“ the smiling ])ower of cultivation 
lies.” Blit the dark heather — that 
lias not yet begun to evolve its purple 
bloom— sleeps in sombre shadow 
over wide r(*gions of dusk, and there 
is an austere character in the clitVs. 
Moors and mosses iiiter\ eiie lietween 
holms and m(*adov\s, and those 
black s])()ts are stacks of last year's 
p(*ats — not huts, as you might think 
— but those other specks are huts, 
somewhat browner — fe.w roofed 
with straw, almost all with beatlier— 
though the better houses are slated — 
nor is there in the world to be found 
slate of a more beautiful pale green 
colour tlian ia tlui quarries of Balla- 
hulish. The scene is vast and wild ; 
yet so much beauty is interfused, 
that at such au hour as thiS| its cha- 
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rarter is almost tliat of loveliness; 
tlie rude and rugged is felt to he 
rural, and no more ; and the eye gli- 
ding from tlie cottage gaiih‘ns’on‘ its 
banks, to the islamls on the bosom 
of tin* Loch, loses siglit of the mighty 
masses heaved up to the. heuNens, 
while the heart forgets lliat they are 
there, in its sw<*et repose. Tlie <li in- 
seen rnins of castle or n*ligioiis 
Inuise, secluded from all tlie stir 
that disturbeil the shore, carries 
hack our dri'ams to tin* olden time, 
and wc awake liom our reveries of 
*■ sorrows sulVcn'd long ago,” to en- 
joy the apparent happiness of the 
living world. 

lan h liomoiid is not so much like 
an arm of tin* S4‘a, as tin* sea itself — 
a M<‘dit.*vranean. Along its shores 
inigiit yon voyage in your swift 
schooner, willi shifting breezes, all a 
siitnuK‘r’s day, nor at sunset, when 
you (iropt anclior, have M'(*n half the 
beautiful wonders of the Pairy 
blood, ll. is inany-isied ; and some 
of tfieni are in t!K‘niselves little 
worlds, with woods and hills, “ where, 
roam tin* spotted d{*er.” J louses are 
seen looking out from among old 
tri'cs, and chihlren playing on tin*, 
groenswaid llnil siopi's safely into 
deop wau*r, when* in rushy havens 
an? <irau II up the Imats of fisherm(*n, 
or of wood cutlers who go to tln*ir 
work on the iiiaiiilaml. Vou might 
Jive all your life on one of Ihosi* is- 
land.", and yi‘t be no Iierniit. Hun- 
ilreds of sinali bays indent the shores, 
and some of a maji*siic. charac.ter take 
a line bold sweiq) with thi*ir tower- 
ing groves, enelosiiig the mansion of 
a Colijuliounor a (’ainpbell at enmity 
no more*, or the tiirreUMl castle 
of the rich alien, who there finds 
himself as nuu*h at home as in his 
lieredilary hall, Sassenach and (iael 
now living in gentle frieiidsliip. 
What a prospect from the Point of 
Firkin! The Loch in its whole 
length and lireadtli — the magnificent 
expanse unbrok(*n, though bedropt, 
besprinkled, with unnumbered isles 
— and the shores diversified with 
jutting capes and far- shooting pe- 
ninsulas, enclosing sweet separate 
seclusions, each in itself a loch, the 
miglity mother of them all being in- 
deed a s(‘a. Ships might be sailing 
there, the largest ships of war; and 
there is aiictwrage for fleets. But 
til© dear course of the lovely Leven 
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is rock-crossed and intercepted witli 
gravelly shallows, and guards Loch- 
Loinond from the white - winged 
roamcrs that from all seas come 
crowding into the Firth of Clyde, 
and sometimes, as they glide along, 
carry their streaming Ihigs above 
the woods of Ardgowari. And there 
stands lien. WJjat c ares lie for all 
the multitmleof other lochs his gaze 
coirunands — what cares he even for 
the salt-sea-foain tumbling far away 
oil* into the, ocean ? All-suflicient for 
]iis love is tlm loch at his feet. How 
serenely looks down the Ciant! Is 
there noi something very sweet in 
liis sunny smile ? Yet were you to 
scic. him frown — as we have seen 
In 111 — your lieart would sink ; and 
what would become of you — if all 
alone by your own singlese,lf,vvaiuier- 
ing ovevlhe, wide moor that glooms in 
utter hoiiselessness bi'tweeii his cor- 
reis and (deufalloeli — what if you 
Avere to In^ar the strange inuttcuings 
we have heard, as il moaning from an 
eartlu|uake among <[uagmireM, till 
you felt that the sound came from 
the sky, and all at once from the heart 
of night that had strangh»d day burst 
a shattering jieal that might waken 
th<», d 4 »ad — tor Ilenlomond was in 
wrath, and vented it in thunder ? 

Perennially enjoying the blessing 
of a milder clime, and repaying the 
bounty of nature by beauty that be- 
speaks perpetual gratitmle — merry 
as May, rich as June, shady as July, 
lustrous as August, and serene as 
September, for in her meet tlie cha- 
racteristic charms of every season, 
all delightfully mingled by tJie happy 
genius of the jdacc commissioned lo 
pervade, the whole from Jieaven, most 
lovely yet most majestic, we breathe 
the musicof thyname,in our morning 
orison, and start in this sterner soli- 
tude at the sweet syllaliling of \Vin- 
diu’mere, Windermere ! Translucent 
thy waters as diamond without a Haw. 
I 'Tistained from source to sea are all 
the streams soft issuing from tlicir 
silver springs among those beautiful 
mountains. Pure are they all as dew 
— and purer look the white clouds 
within their breast. These are in- 
deed the Fortunate Groves ! Happy 
is every tree. Blest the “ Golden 
Oak,” which seems to shine in lustre 
of his unbofroAved from the 

sun.” the flower-tangled 

grass of those ‘wood-encircled pas- 


tures than any meads of Asphodel. 
Tliou netdat no isles on thy hea- 
venly bosom, for in the sweet conffi- 
sion of thy shores are seen tlie irnagi's 
of many isles, fragments that one 
might dream had been gently loosen- 
ed from the hind, and liad floateil 
away into tlie lake till they had lost 
themselves in tlie fairy Avilderness; 
nor can any eye there distinguisli 
substance from shadow, or know 
Avhat it really sees in that serenest 
commingling of air, Avaler, earth, and 
sky ! Jiut thongli tliou needst tluun 
not, yet liast thou, () Windm inere I 
thine own sti'adfast and enduring 
isles— lier.called tlie Beautiful — and 
islets not far apart that 8(uuu born of 
lier — for theirs the same (‘xpression 
of countenance — that of ceh'stial 
calm — and, lioliest of the sistiu liood, 
one that still retains the ruins of an 
oratory, and hears llu' nanu* of the 
Virgin Mother 'lild, to whom prays 
the mariner winui sailing along, in 
tlo‘ inooiilight, Si<*iliaii s<'as, 

Kilhirney ! Iwoni th(» village of (^log- 
liereeu issnisl an uncouth hgiire, who 
called liimsidf the “ Man of the aMoun- 
tain and pleased with Pan, we per- 
initU'd him to blow his horn before us 
up to the top of MaugcrUm, where 
the Devil, ’lis believed, seoop(*d out 
tlie HAvanl beneath the ciitVs into :» 
Puiicli-bowl. JVo doubt Ji(» did, airi 
the (,)ld Potter Avrought witli fir^*. 
’Tis the craterof an c»xti net volcano. 
( -harles Imx, Weld says, and Wright 
doubts, swam round the I'ool, Why 
not? ’Tis not so cold as the Polar 
Sea. We swam across it -as MuJ- 
cocky, Avere lie alive, hut lie is dead, 
could voiudi ; and f<dt braciul like a 
drum. W’Jiat a panorama ! Our iirst 
feeling was one of grief that Ave Avere 
not an Irishman, Wo knew not 
Avhere to fix our gaze,. Surrounded 
by tlie. dazzling beAvilderment of 
all that multitudinous inagniticence, 
the eye, as if afraid to grapple Avitb 
tlie near glory — for such another 
day nevf?r shone from lu'aveii — 
sought relief in the remote distance, 
and slid along the beautiful river 
Kenrnare, insinuating itself among 
the recesses of the niount.ains, till 
it rested on the green glimmer 
of the far-oir sea. The grandeur 
Avas felt, far o(f as it Avas, of that 
iron-bound coast. Coming round 
with an easy sweep, as the eyes of 
an eagle may do, when hanging mo- 
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tioifless aloft ho but turns liis head, 
our^ eyes took in all thelinighty 
range of the Reeks, and rested in a we 
on Carran Tual. Wild yet gentle 
was tlie blue aerial haze over tlie 
glimpses of the Tpper Lake, where 
soft and sweet, in a girdle of rocks, 
seemed to be hanging, now in air and 
now in water, for all was strangely 
indistinct in the dim confusion, 
masses of green liglit that might he 
islamls with their lovely trees; hut 
suddenly tipt with fire shone out the 
golden ])iTmacles of the h'agle’s Nest; 
and as again tl^ey were tann'd hy 
cloud- shadow, the glow of Ihirple 
iMountain for a wliile enchained our 
\ision, and then left it free to least 
on the fort'sts of (ilena, till wander- 
ing at the capricious will of fancy, it 
lloat(*d in d<‘light over the woods of 
jMucruss, and loiig lost among the 
trembling imag(M‘y of the water,found 
lasting repose on tln^ steadfast beauty 
of the silvan isle of Inistallcu. 

Whew! W(‘ have ht^eii most into- 
lerably potgical ; hut shall make in- 
stant amends by lieiiig just as prosaic. 
AVhcrc fu e we ? Heneath the old 
Ston(*-cros.s near tlm eighth new 
milestone, on the high-road leading 
from Inveraiy to Dalmally. 

^Ve f<‘el it is six o'clock, AVe sc(», 
lh(‘ short finger and the long oin; — 
shadows on that hug(» horol(»ge. At 
threes under the opmiing eyelids of 
the iiKun, wc left the beech-woods 
of Inverary (Castle; and a \oice 
within us now wdiispers to descend 
into Cladich. What is this V An Inn ! 
a new hirtli — for seventeen years ago 
tin; spital \v^asl)uta Iiut, though clean 
the earth-lloor, and comfortable t)je 
heaiher-bed, on which, roused at 
daylight by tin* old sohlier, W(5 sat 
upright and enjoyed “ otir iiiorri- 
ing,” — a gurgle of Cienlivet. The 
smack is at lids moment on our pa- 
hitoi — it has never left it since the 
sumnjer of the battle of Waterloo — 
and imagination has now awakened 
it from its slumber. 

House full ? Why, there is sure- 
ly a iiyciick where one may eat a 
cpiarteru loaf and a dozen of eggs, 
without disturbing anybody, our 
worthy fellow — eh ? Rut with your 
leave, we shall walk into this parlour, 
for “ a well-known voice salutes our 
ear,” and we have a knack of ma- 
king ourselves welcome wherever 
we go, except perhaps among the 


sulkiest of the Whigs. But our friend 
Stentor is a Radical ; for liis down- 
right honesty we respect him, and for 
his father’s sake, who was a sad 
siim])h, and got into a sirraj^e about 
some pike- heads, we cannot look 
him withoTit alfectioii. What the 
devil is the matter with tlie siieck Y 
Rut a slight kick will do it — there, 
sfsdme ! Wc call that a cure for 
tlie gout. • 

'I'he uproar reminds us of t/ie ani- 
mated di'scription of tin* arrival of 
Marmion at the Lnglisli van, when 
the adversi* battles w<*re about to 
clos(’ on hloddeij. “ Nortli ! Norlli ! 
North! Cliristoplier North ! (’hris- 
lopher for ever! Kit to all eternity !” 
'The housi^ is thuiidcustrijck, th(» vil- 
lage astounded, the paiish alarmed, 
and rumour Hies I'astward and west- 
ward, southward and north wanl, 
from liOch hhlderline to Loch 'rulla, 
from Oban to fllataclKUirin. Trm*, 
that Diicrow can stand on six horses, 
but we cannot sit comfortably on 
iiion^ than oni‘ chair; and when so 
many gentlenum pray that we may 
In* seated, vve should he nonpliissf^l 
entirely, were it not that wc oI)serv(i 
something sha|>ed like a pul|ut or 
sentry-hox, and tiicnnn we set up 
our rest. A party after our own 
heart. Not a contributor funong 
them, e\c(‘pt, he he strictly anony- 
mous indeiMl ; not a litm ary lounger 
ill booksellers’ shops ; not a man 
wlio at a coidectiom*r’s would hc^ 
“ sac hairnly as to sup ream hut a 
set of line, honest, indi'})en(U*nt, 
strapi>ing young fellows, all follow- 
ing respectable proft'ssimis, and now 
enjo^dng their annual summer liolj'- 
(lays on faich Awe sid(‘. That they 
shouid all know us, and love and 
venerati* us — which, to he sure, is an 
instance of necessary connexion be- 
tween cause and cdlVct — cannot but 
he pleasant to our feelings, especially 
as they have not begun, which is only 
another word for finished, breakfast. 
They have come hounding, vve find, 
from Tyiiedrum, some twenty miles, 
like so many stags. Give us any 
lionest man’s sirname, and w(‘ under- 
take to add his Christian name, nine 
times out of ten. The face of a Peter 
is always as distinct as jmssible from 
that of a Hugh, and neither of them 
ever bears any resemblance to that 
of a James or a John, which again 
are as unlike as peas and beans, lu 
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five minutes we are as familiar with 
their names as we were at the first 
moment with their cliaracters, and 
the reign of fun and fellowship is 
established on a permanent fooling 
for tlie week. We can eat any man of 
our years, weiglit, and inches, in Great 
Britain— nay, we fear not to give a 
decade, a stone, and a hand. Hard 
boiled eggs are not hard on the sto- 
macli, tliey are only heavy, and the 
heavier the better; for on a light 
stomach no man can work. Yet ’tis 
prudent to mix them with light 
boiled ones, by alternate swallows. 
Nothing can be more vulgar than to 
keep count of eggs. What signifies 
it whether you eat half-a-dozen more 
or less ? The simple rule with them, 
as with every thing else, is, “ slop 
ere you are sta’d.” Is tliere no 
Ossian to sing tlie Feast of Sliells ? 
Quarter of an hour ago llie parlour 
w.as like a baker’s sliop — or rather 
of a retail-dealer of all victuals, 'i'he 
hoard now how hare ! With many a 
grateful “ liech” we return thanks; 
and our motion for tin; pro(hud.ioii 
of Gleiilivet is carried by acclama- 
tion. The smiling landlord enters 
in full tail with the tower ^)u a tray, 
and each man in steady succession, 
from old Kit to young Boh, witJi a 
quiet eye, inhales the essence of all 
the elements — air, earth, waU‘r, and 
fire — for what else is Gleiilivet? 

Gathering in front of the inn, 
amidst the' village stare, we all cejuip 
ourselves, each after his own fashion. 
'Ihe jiarty splits into twos and threes, 
and we ourselves keep tog<*ther in 
one, being Zimmermanuishly dis- 
posed, and anxious in solitude to 
sport the inelanclioly Jacques. One 
set are oil* for JiOch AvicJi, where 
the trouts are so fat tliat they are 
always fried in their own oil. An- 
other, fond of the trotting burnies, 
liave agreed to try the Ara, (lowing 
by the door on its niiic-mile rocky 
course, full of plenteous pools, and 
river-like ere it reaehes the Castle. 
A third are for the Fm-ry, bound to 
B unawe, in hopes of a sa1ii\ou. And 
a fourth will try their luck in the 
Loch, somewhere about Port Son- 
iiachan, and as far down, perhaps, as 
the wooded shores of Bariimeanaeh. 
But we all agree to meet by sunset 
at liarach-a-ban— to compare bas- 
kets — etijoy, with Christopher 

North iu the cliair, a moral jolliilca- 
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tion, 9nd an intellectual gauJea- 

miis. 

We 'haunter solitarily down tlie 
wooded banks and braes of the 
cheerful rill that wimples its way 
to the Loch — but nothing is farther 
from our mind than any thoiigiit (;f 
angling — for we desire to yield our- 
selves up gradually and g<*ntly iiiio 
the power of an enchanted world of 
old remembrane(?s, and mirthful es 
we have been and are still, a pm- 
]>hetic intimation of stealing sa<lin*‘ s 
is felt by our heart even in the vviv 
warbling of that little bird, Bel 
Tonald at our iuu;], respectfully le- 
quests a “ siieeshiiig,” and we hand 
him the mull, (duuving is an un- 
christian habit, Tonald, but as we 
see from that swelling in your cluw lv 
that with you it has become sc'cond 
nature, ihert* is some shag. 

Our boat is somewhat cluiiis}^ and 
as we j>ull away, clanks like a sieain- 
eiigiue. So niucli tJui better, for lie 
eciioes in the Jmsh ar«». as if nuh.y 
other unseen boats were issuing out, 
c>f the wooded bays all along llie 
loch. Let them but shew lliemsel \ »*s, 
and we will race the best of them 
for a pot of heather-lioney ami a gal- 
lon of the cr<*atur. Innis !)nl)h, hovv 
are you, my boy ? W'vW may men cail 
yoti the Black Island, for y«)U are, 
like iIjc, lloatiiig ])alaceor King Cord. 
Nay — not so hlark cither, for IIkj 
diamonds are yet unmelted on tin* 
heather. (H>eesl you will rue ytmr 
gluttony wlien you set ftiiil home wait s 
across the water — many a yellosv- 
winge.d .stripling will 1>(‘ gorged hy 
tlie scaly dragons. Aye, must h.nd 
for a few minutes on Inishail. Still it 
does huieed deserve tin*, nann* of tin* 
“ Lovely Isle,” for there is a surpass- 
ing sw<»etness in the glow and breath 
of its herbage, but not so much as 
one single tn*e. Never saw we such 
brackens ! Wiiy, they are as high as 
our head. ” Their groves of sweet 
myrtle, let foreign lands reckon,” 
hut fairer far, and so would say th;.t 
shower of hutterllies could thi y 
speak, to the i»yes of our h(*art, the m 
groves of the proud lady-fern. Pii!>- 
lic worshiji, we remember our <h‘i!r 
ood old father in God, Dr .foseph 
laeintyre, telling ns, was perfonn* d 
in the chapel of the convent till the 
year JTdO; but there is no cliapel 
now — but a tew feet of the utter 
ruin visible above tbc fouiidutiou, 
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gra^R- grown and i*liO(»rt*iil witfi gow- 
;nis. What are these lii'aps of Itones ? 
And'ean that mound be the^almost 
obliterated foundation of the outer 
wall? Preaching and praying on 
Sabbaths liere tiiore are none; but 
the Highlanders devoutly love their 
old burial -])]aces, and this is still 
used, soineiimes, for interment, 
liodies have been brought a him- 
died mih‘s to be buried here; thine 
was, young Angus of the yellow 
locks — from llu' great city — accoril- 
iiig to a dying retpiest made in thy 
native toijyue to a wild and wi- 
Ihereddeokiiig man, who sudden- 
ly stood from afar by thy l)ed-si<le, 
and saidTlial he had come there at 
the bidding of a tireani. Of old, this 
Tin' bair b h^ was tin* principal bu- 
li il'phu*** of tlie liigln‘st of tlu‘ hill- 
born ; ami (he slate of some of these 
tomh-stoiu's indicates gnsit antiipii- 
ty ; lil\<‘ coliin-lids. Mor are they 
without suitable rudi* ornaments. 
d'li(»r«» is a Sin t of iVet-work — strange 
figures of one hardly knows what, 
mould-eab'ii an<l moss-wov<*n, but 
l)i<*y look lik“ llowers. Ayi*, we re- 
iiuMnlxn* it w.dl — tliat is ihe form of 
a wariior with his two handed 
sword, lint tliere are no inscrip- 
tions — pmh.nis iher<‘ never W(*re — 
“ tin* lame of tli(‘ir Jianie/' it might 
bun* b(»(*u thoiexlil, would n(*vv‘r die 
witiiia tini shadow of (■ruachau — 
bill chiefs lie* ihma*, all dust and no 
hoin's, lilo* ravens mid eagles that 
p(‘rishiMl in lln>ir pride and became 
])art of tin* thin soil on knolls and 
4 liiVs. Aye — nobody knows any 
tiling now of the ?vl‘]Vau:>lit(ms of 
l'ha<ich I dan, and the (aimplxdls of 
Inhheraw'. Vet ihr. e, on tlie south 
side*. <if wliat once was the (diajiel, 
lies a lar.cre Hat stone, with the family 
arms in fdgh relief, whiidi, they say, 
is tin* cemetery of the ('ampb(*lls. 
Two warriors l)<*aring asliield — sur- 
mounted 1)\ a diadem. What a inul- 
litud<; of mb' Ills ! a pi*rfect rotten 
Inirgb is tlie Lovely Isle. 

A young bird in its first lliglit 
4*ould almost lly from Inisliail to 
I’raot li Idan. JVot in the wholes 
Avide world, we V(‘nturo to say, is 
there a more beautiful islet. Small 
as it is, it wants nothing-^on one 
side the rocks rise abrupt from the 
deep water, on the other a shrubby 
slope, shewing here and there an 
old stump or Avreathed-root, softly 


carries doAvn its loveliness some Avay 
into the slialloAvs, through Avhich, 
at this moment, Ave see large trouts 
lying on the greensAvard. Tall trees, 
— some of them piii(*8 — ennoble the 
still stately ruin of the M‘Naugh- 
tons’ ('astle — and there, aa’c are 
happy to see, still alive and cheer- 
ful, the large asli that Jias been 
growing f<ir ag(*s from the founda- 
tion of Avliat was once the Iiall, and 
proudly h*nds its shade to the win- 
4h)AA"-ni(‘hes, (rooks ! none of your 
impertinence,) without intercepting 
tin* Riinshim*, from tin* matted ivy. 

like gulls. In some Avealhers 
they are a clamorous clan, <*v<‘u du- 
ring summer, on (jiiiet islands 4 »n iii- 
laiiil lochs ; but to-day th(*y ari* all 
sih*nt as thidr shaihiAvs. Not that they 
ar(‘ afraid of tiu’i water-eagle, who has 
built bis nest for many ami many a 
year cm the lop of tliat sole remain- 
ing cliimne}', for In* nev(*r dreams ol‘ 
Jiurtiiig a feather of t]H*ir heads, an 4 l 
hesidc‘s*, neither lie imr his lady is 
at home; but one might heli<»ve tin* 
cr4*alur<‘s are 4‘njoying the day’s se- 
renity, and arc** loath to disturb it 
evt‘u by the Happing of their Avings. 
One or two only are whe4*ling about, 
find now th(*y have*, alighted, ami 
Avalking uji and dovvn,sc»(*m almost as 
large* as lambs. LeM‘li A we* is a darling 
liaunt imle'cd few all maime*!- of vvilei- 
fowl— teal, wielgeon, dive*rs, white*- 
ducks, s!n'lbdraki‘s, kitty wakes, pit- 
kairnies (se^a swallows), and mil- 
lions eif anoiiymems ciealiires very 
fair te) Ioe>k eni ; but there is ample 
room for the*ui all, for JiOeh Awx* is 
imire^ liiau tliirly mile's lemg^, and then 
the* river is !mt a sJiort one. that 
unite's it with the* sea. 

I'his isle*, ace’oreling to tradition, 
Avas the* lle*spe*rides of the* Highlands. 
l)eli<*ioiis ajiples gre*w here, hut 
AV4T4* guardexl liy an enormous ser- 
pent. “ The* fair Me*go,” says peietry, 
“bulged for the* deliciou'^ fruit of the 
isle; I'raoe-h, Avholiad long loved ihe^ 
maid, goes to gather the. fruit. By 
the. rustling of tlie leaves, the ser- 
pent Avas awakened from his slee'j). 
It attacked the hero, who perislu el 
in tlie eonflic-t. The moiiste*r Avas 
destroyed. Mego did not long su^ 
vive the death of lier Jener.” No 
fruit groAvs here no\A% hut Jiips and 
l^aAA^s ill their sevisoii, and, Ave be- 
lieve, some Avild strawberries. Why 
not put in a feAV score currant and 
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gooseberry bushes ? Such small 
fruit is most refreshing, cspeeially 
grozctSy and that they would bear 
well there can be no doubt, for it 
would reciuire si better botanist than 
we are to iiauic all tJiese blossoms. 

Last time we were here, “ a sina’ 
still” was at work in a cozy cicvicc 
formed by these two inclining rocks. 
A more industrious creature never 
saw we than that “ prime worm.” 
The spirit it produced was almost 
unbearable; indeed, till he was christ- 
ened, no man with impunity cumld 
tackle to such a heathen, lie laid 
you on the broad of your back in two 
glasses. Rashly confiding in our 
head and lieart, without drawing our 
breath, we took off a <[uaicb, and 
from about ten minutes after that 
moment (nine o’clock of a summer 
evt'iiiiig) till what had the appear- 
ance of suiiris<‘, and no doubt was 
so, we were without conscioustn“<s 
of the exisUmce of this wickrtl 
world. Yet, to do <)ur enemy jus- 
tice, we awoke without tlie slight4‘st 
touch of a iH'adacli, and our tongue, 
as w(». took a look ui it in the water, 
was red as a rose in .fune. 

iS'ow, l(*t us re-ombark, Tonald — 
and lie on our oars b(‘iieatli the 
(Joose’s Rock. Sassenach is a mean- 
sounding language — in Claelie ’tis 
writUm (h’eag-agheoidh, but wlien 
pronoun<‘e<l, the word Is iudes<*riba- 
bly diffevi'iit from any thing iliat 
might be (‘xpected by a Lowland eye 
looking at that silent congregation of 
letters. The silvan shadow above 
onr heails is Reiii-bhuridh, a portion 
of Ouachan. This used of oJ<I to bi3 
one of our favourite stations, and our 
ingenious friend John I’lemiiig lias 
done it justice, with a fine poetical 
feeling, in one of his Views, engraved 
by our ingenious friend Joseph Swan, 
for the Select N'iews of the Jiukes of 
Scotland, a publication which de- 
serves the patronage of the public, 
and we arc happy to hear receives it, 
for it is true to the cliaracter of the 
Highlands, and we remember with 
delight the shadow of this scene on 
aper,even with the glorious reality 
efore our eyes. Colonel Murray, 
too, of Ochtertyro, has finely shewn 
us Loch Awe, almost from this very 
RainepoInt,in his lithographic Scenes 
Highlands and Islands; and 
th^ two works, both wonderfully 
cheap, are worth all the printed 


Guidec, and better far, (tliey have 
likewi' c their own instructive letter- 
press,) excepting one we are leisurty 
ly writing ourselves, and which shall 
be published as soon as the Trade,” 
now like a drooping ])oppy, again 
lifts up its languid liead in the Row, 
and the reading Public grows impa- 
tient to purchase, in two volunu^s, 
that choice poetical prr)se in whicJi, 
with the exception of a few envious 
ninnies, it is admitted by mankind 
that we ogregiously excel. Rut how 
can we prate thus, in presence of 
Kilchiirn ? We have seen it like a 
great ghost; and once, oii a night-like 
<lay, daring a tlmnderstorin, wlieii 
it rose fitfully out from the blackness, 
at every wide yidlow Hash of the 
sheeted lightning that seemed fierce- 
ly levelled at its lime-beaten bulk; 
but now tlie ruin looks calm in de- 
c-line, and happy in the sunshine, to 
he iusen^ibh‘ that it is mouhleiing 
away. 1'heie it stands in the veny 
centre of the picture — and lln*re is 
an impressive* massiveness about the 
old chief, in spile of the dilapidation 
of his towers and turrets. Aye — w(3 
have just a p(*(‘p of thc3 farm-house in 
the iu*ar wood, the hospital>le farni- 
Jiouse of (hm-a-(‘])raoiciM,wh(‘re with 
those, pleasant old ladies, thc^ Mi.-'S 
]\l‘Intyrc‘s— now no more, —we have; 
whiled away wliole evenings list<*n- 
ing to llicdr traditionary hue. Very 
rich. Keen from this stimcc*, is tluj 
vale of Orchay — still silvan in spile 
of the furna(*t‘S of the iron works at 
Hunawc^. I'lie while* s(|uare churcli- 
tower of Dalmally has mo^^ an Eng- 
lish than a Scottish look, and we 
could for a moment believe* our- 
selves ill Westmorc'land. High, ami 
Jar up and away is winding yonder 
the wild road to Tyndrum. d'he 
mountain in the tarthevSt distance 
can be no otlier than the conical 
Bein-Laoidh, or Mountain of tin* 
Hind; Bein-a-(dileidli (but what 
that means wo forget, for we liavc* 
little h>8e) nobly occupies the mid- 
dle background, and seems in the 
sunshine more than usually preci- 
pitous ; and lie whoso stature roaclu's 
the sky must bo — yea it is — we re- 
cognise him by that chasm — Moal- 
na-Tlgh(*araii, or the Mountain of the 
(Hiieftains. What a mystery is— a 
Wholes ! 

Half an hour’s imperceptible mo- 

tion — with an iudistiuct and inter- 
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inittent sound in our oars ojj the dug 
— olug — dip— dip— of the lars, and 
wc are at a landing-place oil the pen- 
insula, where on a rocky; but nothigh 
elevation, luiar the junction of the 
Orchay, the. Ruin welcomes us with 
a soleiim but no melancholy smile. 
’Tis now conn(‘cted with the sjioreby 
an extended alluvial plain, iro«juent- 
ly Hooded; but we see at *)nce that 
the rocky site of iln* castle was at one 
tinn* an island. The waters of the 
liOcIi have so far siibsi<Ied ])y tJiC 
\v^‘ariu^ away of tlie bed of tin' Awe, 
wiiile tlj(* de[)osilion.s formed liV tlui 
nn}UiU.aiii-tori*(mls were accannda- 
lit]”*, lint when ll.e livers arc in 
sjiate, ’ns oftmi an island still, and 
we have seen it tiir<nigh the driving 
mists and cloud-rack siiriounded by 
bilhn.vs as big as if I Ids wen‘ jiidca'd 
an arm of tin' s‘m. ■ (VtslU* Kileburn, 
(’oilclmurii, or ( ‘adh li iirn, had gone 
considerably into disrepair Indore, 
tin* nndtile of the in t e. niury; llie 
gr'*.'it fower wa> r(*[):dred and gairi- 
soiled in !7I.>; but after that jxm iod, 
liaving \> en d<}iaai;ed by ilghfiduir, 
it was allowed to go U) ruin, lN*r!iaps 
’tWfis as wed — tor why siiould stone 
and lime last forever? If old castles 
were all to in' lakeo cej*(‘ of, where 
would llier<* be any ruin'.? And, 
be-sldes, under reform, whether de- 
stniei.ive or laa servaliv e, they are 
ill danger id* becoming m(mg;rei mo- 
<iern-aiuinues,ihi*abliorrem'\‘ org<Mls 
and men. What tremmidous sli(*rigt]i 
in lli.jt ! six leet thick at least 

tin* walls, in w'hicli tiunaMrj a secret 
passage, h*adiiig, no doubt, to some 
dismal jjlaci? vvlien^. to ids may Jiave 
been rNilling for ccMituries w ilh jeavads 
on their heads, and as fat as tmilios, 
for tliey altai.i h/ngevity on the va- 
]jo:ir.s of a dung<‘oo, and in the heart 
of a block live for <'\cr. Hoof and 
Iloor.s are all gone, for time, though 
slower, is sure as lire. Yet some 
ihiity years &.ince, or thereabouts, 
the castle was not only habitahle, but 
inliabited by an old woman, who 
showed us tapestry in a bedroom fit 
for a hoiie5y-inoon. If we recollect 
rigbtly, there w'as an iron door in the 
charter-room, tiiough, we daresay, 
within no deeds ; and on the wall of 
the armoury wmi' hanging sknll-cap 
and mail-sliirt, and other relics of 
the olden tim(‘.. f or Colomd Murray 
says truly, these, towers must have 
been no kvs admired tluui feared 
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ill the daj's when the nobles of Glen- 
orehy were foremost in llie ranks 
of the Kriiglits Templars, and when 
that iiifliicnce, which is now felt in 
the Cabinet, and is seen in the en- 
couragement of the arts of peace, 
was cxliibited in the number of men- 
at-arins, and their many iiiajestii^ 
castles, while their banners fioated 
ill the ihillocb, Finlarig, (ilcnorchy, 
Rarcaldim*, a*iul Loch Awe 

We cannot make, eviui a guess at 
tin* distance, between Kilchurn and 
the Manse, of nahnally. It has seemed 
but cl sti‘p. JSay — were w<; to tell 
the puhlic this — our veracity wouhl 
be more, tlniii suspected— why, ive 
]iav(‘ w'alk(*d liither without our 
i rutcli ! We must have a private class 
for grown-up bachelors, and givi? les- 
sons in dancing — in ihi^ gallopade. 
So — there’s the step that would have 
astonished Prince Sw^artzenhurgli ; 
hut we mnsL h<*v\arc of ])iroiietting 
into the chnn li. 

’ ris a very beautiful Jillle build- 
ing, ami wer(‘, we to encourage old 
lemeudoianccs, \\ c could wei'p. ]5ut 
to k(s*p t!i(*m at a distance, suppose 
we lire <»[V our pocket-pistol. I’liere 
— vv%is a most romantic eclio. As iJio 
tde!div(‘t gurgled out into thii reci- 
pismt old man, vve^ heard a faint 
r(‘(h‘ctive >-!i:(dow of the ph*asant 
sound from tin* Hill of Hinds. Tiiero 
will s(*em noliiir.g iin reilihle in that 
ti,* lliose who hiiv(* read Mr Words- 
worth’s vi rses on the Naming of 
Places. A young lady, c.illed .Ioanna, 
hnudis ; and all the mountains in 
Wv'.'.iinortdaiid, J,.;xncashire, and ( Cum- 
berland, up tin* hnly’s voIc,<», 

and tliere is a general gulfaw. jNow, 
iis Joaiirj«i, though a wild crealun?, 
had !>een hrouLdit up, we ])ri*sume, 
ill clvili>:(*d society, we are Jiistiiii'd 
ill asserting that lier laugh at its 
loudest could not havi; been louder 
tlian the gurgle of (jllenliv 1 1 into our 
mouth from llial of our pocket-pis- 
tof. That rellectioii will enable the 
]uiblic to give credence to the natu- 
ral phenomenon now recorded in 
our iiole-l)oi)k. 

Yes— tlie beautiftil little cliurcli is 
beautifully situated indeed, and we 
wisli it luid been Sabbath, lliat we 
might have tak(*n some sermon. It 
is built upon the site of the ancient 
place of worship, which was J)rui- 
dical; so its name seems to -tell, 
“ Claclian Disort,” the “ Place of the 
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High God.” Wc remember tlie old 
church — not the place of worship of 
the Druids — for that was before our 
time — but tiie old ciuirch in which 
Dr Joseph did duty many a year be- 
fore the day when, with a smile and 
a tear on his fine honest intelligent 
wavm-hearte<l face, he looked up at 
thi? building, and hardly knew if he 
ought to bless it, so dear to him in 
his piety had been thg humble house 
of God, in which he. b^ ministered 
from yofith upwards, llere is the 
burying- place of the Ilreadalbanes ; 
but it has been (iisuse*!, we believe, 
since their removal to TaymoiitJi. 
Wherever the burial-place be, may 
its gates be opened at long iut(»rvals, 
and grow rusty on their hinges, for 
we like the name of Ormern*. llere 
are gravestones from Inisliail — as we 
said before -richly sculptured with 
devices of flowered and wreatluul 
work, with figures of warriors Ind- 
meted and mailed, as in the age of 
tlie (husades ; and here is a rude 
stone, with anvil, hainnn'r, pincers, 
anda gall(»y, initials I.), IM. IS., of one 
who, in his day ( 1-1 10), was a fa- 
mous fabricator of arms and armour, 
and ancestor of the Micnahs of 
liarachastailan. “ Non oinnis mo- 
riar” in tliis world, was the <lesire 
of Duncan ; and the fame of the 
dirk-niaker blossoiiis and smells 
strong, even as he did him.self when 
living, in the very dust. 

Aiid now we trudge it alou;r tlie 
Irigli-road, while Tonabl goes down 
to Custle-baven to bring round the 
boat, towards the Mount of llrougli- 
iia-Store, the tln*eslmld of Glen- 
Urcha. Here llurke stood enwi])- 
tured, and held up his hands at the 
Highlands. Cowper once cried, 

** Oh ! for a lotlge in son;e vast ^Yild(•r- 
n(‘ss, 

Some boinullcss contiguity of shade !’* 

Oh ! for a lodge, cry we, on tTiis 
heaven-kissing bill, with all Loch 
Awe at our feeti 

There woiibl seem to be two kinds 
of time, physica4 and metaphysical ; 
with the latter you may do what you 
will — cram an age into an instant — 
the former is found to he very frac- 
tious, and to hear a strong family re- 
semblance to that obstinate exist- 
cnd^gpace. As a mile is a mile, 
thoug"h you remove tin; milestone, 


so is a iijjjinute a minute, tbougli you 
lose yoi|r reckoning ; and "all at- 
tempts to make it otherwise is up- 
hill work. But the metaphysical 
triumphs over the physical, and no 
wonder, since mind is superior to 
matter any clay 6f the year. An hour 
ago of physical time we were stand- 
ing oil the platform of Broiigh-ini- 
Store; and any one who had chan- 
ced to sec us ])r()gre.8sing from the 
eminence towards the margin of tin* 
Loch, would have had no clouht that 
they had at last seen a land tortoi:-e. 
Yet not mt»re than on(5 metaphysi- 
cal minute has elapsed since* we be- 
gan to crawl wat(‘r-wards, and lieu? 
we are sitting at the bow-oar with 
our bac’ks in the direction c»f Port 
Sonna<‘han. Tin* how-oar — that 
is, tlie C/iuteli. A month ago — as 
you must roni<‘njb(‘r — we ns(*d ii 
as a landing net on the* banks of 
tli(5 Tvva'(»d, arnl now it is round han- 
dy in another kind of a(j unties on 
the Ixjsom of Loch Awe. Of course 
we hamlle it by the (*nd that on sliore 
iiidi'iits the gravid; and it ])r()V(*s — 
ill our fists— HO poweifiil an impel- 
ler, that we liave to liiisband our 
8tr<*iigt!i, and (*veii oeeasionally to 
baidc wat(*r, to ])revent oursidves 
from turning Tonald round, or at 
b‘ast diverging from our right coiirst* 
ill tlie direction of the Pass of tin* 
Brandi*!*. How magnificently and 
i^cieiitilically all tliose nioniitains an* 
conducting their retreat ! Tliat de- 
monstration looks as if they had a 
mind to encamp at evening in the 
moor of ITrinnoch. Always row 
away — when you ran — from the 
head of a loch, and the army ol’ 
mountains will seem marching away 
from you — as they are now iloing 
— perliaps with colours flying arnl 
music, playing, as if about to fall 
back on a position, where they pur- 
pose to offer pitched battle befon* 
the rising of the stars. 

Ha! a capful of wind — nay, a sud- 
den flaw that makes our galley heel 
and our kilts rustle. We had forgot 
that we are in kilts, but are n*- 
niinded of tlie fact by h'avonius. A 
general breeze is springing up — and 
tbougli for the present wliispering 
from “ a’ the airts the wind can 
blaw,” will soon s(*ttle, we see, in a 
Nortli-Eastcr, and in an hour or Je.N.s 
we shall Ixi at tlie hVrry. Ship oars, 
Tonald — let us hoist every inch of 
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canvass, and awav, goole-wiiiged, 
yjght Ijefore the wiiui: 'liore— slu‘ 
is masted in a jifty — and now for the 
sails. No need for (dtlier standing 
or running rigging— our check-shirt 
will do for a forcMil — let it blow 
gre.ll guns, the ( Wii f c li ( w hat a stick ! ) 
will stand the storm, nor ever be 
sprung so as to re<juire being lislied ; 
and that tirtan jacket of yours, 
1\>nal<l — though railier ragged — will 
inak(; a passable mainsail. T/trrc ahc 
has it — Tonald ! \\ hy, we (*arniot 
he going under nine knots I Ibit 
hang her — she’s lulling —up with that 
ihoft, 'fonald, and ding it to us in the 
steni-sheels. 'I'hat’ll do, my hoy ! 
we shall take out a ]i:itent for our 
rudder — why you <*oul(l steer her 
with your little linger ! If Inishail 
lines not slip her anchor and get un- 
der weigh, we shall eiit her in two, 
right in mid-ships, and astonisli the 
rabbits. Wliat ! you were never be- 
fore now, Tonald, in a eclioonm- f 
She is called til Water- witch, 'fonald ; 
and dang it, if we don’t idialleiigi* 
Cowes, “ Pry thee, why so wan, fond 
lover — pry thee, why so wan V” You 
would not hav(' us tak<* in a reef in 
our foresail ? Whew ! check-shin 
blown ovm'board ! Sit still, you lub- 
ber — we’re in a sijuall — and if the 
live ballast shift to larboard we cap- 
size. 1’hese holes in the mainsail 
are most providential, for the wind 
escapes through them like vval<*r 
from a shive. If your jacket goes, 
Tonald, we must hoist our kilt — that 
oar makes a far superior figure as a 
mast — we call that Hying, Tonald — 
and lo ! not a cable’s length ahead 
on our weather- beam — the Ferry ! 

There — we have run Jier up along- 
side of the jetty — and are once more 
safe and sound on terra linua. Proc- 
tor — our good fellow — liow are you 
— how is the Missus and the Graces ? 
What do you mean, you Southron, 
by that smile on your jib ? Oho ! we 
see how it is — here stands (’hristo- 
pher North on the iniirgin of Loch 
Awe, ill front of the inn at Larach-a- 
ban — except for bis kilt, in a state of 
nature — yea, verily, in jmris naturali’- 
bus — for a squall, d’ye see, carried 
away our fore-sail, Proctor — and in 
the excitement />f such a crisis, the 
fact of its being our shirt had wholly 
escaped our recollection. Thanks, 
Tonald, for our jacket — now all’s 
VOL. xxxiri. NO. c( IX. 
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right, and we are impatient to salute 
the ladies. 

Tlie public-house at Gladioli will 
he found a comfortable howf to those 
who know liow to make themselves 
comfortable; and at Port Sonnachan, 
we understand, tlie accoininodatioii 
is excellent, and the view of tlie lake 
very good, which pwliaps is no very 
great inattcK We ourselves like a 
pleasantly situated inn, hut are easily 
sati.sded in that pnrticiilar, and can- 
not say that \v(» cai e mncl» about look- 
ing out of a wiutlow, when there is a 
table in tl»e room with (‘atables and 
drinknhh's and rendables close at 
hand, and perliaps an agnu^ahle fami- 
ly-party. All inn should not abso- 
lutely turn its blind hack on a loch 
or river, hut ’tis luiveasonable to de- 
mand of it that it shall command all 
the wood, water, and mountain in 
the neighbourhood, and also in the 
diftta^c(^ (ihsatns and glimpses 
there must he from parlour and bed- 
room; but we say to it, “(jlive all 
thou csinst,and let us dream the n^st.’* 
People there are who must Ix! al- 
ways staring; hut strong in our in- 
ward Hense of the* sublime and beau- 
tiful, we are in noways dependent 
on onr eyes, I’he situation of the 
inn at Larach-a-ban is delightful. 
Here it stands, about a mile to the 
south of llaylield, (many a ydeasant 
day have we [)assed then*,) on a 
rising ground, cotnmandiug a mag- 
nificent view of a great ])art of the 
Loch. Our di*,ar friend Goldie — plea- 
sant man and aixoinplished angler — 
calls it the lOlleray of Locli Awe.” 
Quite in the style of a minister’s 
manse, wliite-washed and slated, 
with some trees immediately be- 
hind it— a modest grove. The door, 
as all doors slioiild be in regnhu* 
liouses, built fur accommodation and 
not for the gratification of a foolisli 
fancy for the picturesque, is in the 
•centre; and the room to the right, 
in which we are now sitting, is the 
principal a]mrtment, and the perfec- 
tion of snugness, llehiiid it is a 
small dormitory, (ours,) with one 
window looking to the Modest 
Grove. To the left of the door is 
another neat parlour. Up stairs, 
above our apartim*nt, is the Lascel- 
les-bedroom, so called from a gentle- 
man of that name, who, from Liver- 
pool, annually visits l-oc.h Awe, some- 
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times with two fine lads, his sons, one 
of whom sings like a niglitiiigale, 
and the father is allowed on all Jiaiids 
to be the best angler that was ever 
seen in Scotland." On the opposite 
side — ijp-btairs — is the barrack- room, 
now famous on Ijoch Awe-side 
as the dormitory of our excellent 
friends Tom Allan and I'om Sprot. 
Canvass curtains are hung in diller- 
ent parts of this room from the roof, 
to screen one individual from an- 
other when at their toilette. The 
kitclien range is in a small addition 
made to the back of the house — the 
only plan for (pii<?t — and so are the 
sleeping apartments of the family— 
so that when all have gone to roost, 
we can well believe that you might 
liear a mouse stirring. AVe have been 
thus particular, because, should we 
lick these pages into the shape of an 
article, our account of Larach-a-haii 
may meet the eyes of some of our 
h^nglish brethren of the angle, wlio 
may Jiave been deterred from ventu- 
ring into the Highlands hy stories, 
often too true, of the mis(n*ablc ac- 
commodation at some of tlic most 
n retched of our out-of-the-way hut- 
inns. Here they will find every thing 
ecpial to their heart's desire. We 
hold that a public is, in all essentials, 
a private-house, and with that feel- 
ing shall siiy no more of the family, 
than that liushand, Avif<», and daugh- 
ters are as well-mannered and ])lea- 
saiit people as we ever met with ; 
that they all vie with each other in 
making their guests happy; that every 
thing in the house is good ; and that 
tlic charges arc so moderate that we 
should bo uneasy to think of them, 
were we not assured tliat our host 
and hostess were loo sensible cul- 
pably to neglect their own inte- 
rests. We have walked all Scotland 
through — “ lowland and highland, far 
and near” — butiiever yet found plea- 
santer quarters than at Larach-a-bari. 

Ill proof of the truth of wliat we 
are jotting, here comes lunch. We 
breakfasted, as we have told you, 
about seven o’clock, and ’tis now 
two. More ra\ euoue we have often 
been ; the state of oiir appetite may 
be expressed by the not uiihomeric 
epithet, sharp-set. Here is a cut of 
pickled salmon — ham and eggs— and 
a cold^oulder of lamb. Tiic ianib- 
ing-settsdn has been pretty good on 
Loch Awe-side— far better than in 


the forest.1 What think you of this 
cheese ? |Douhle Gloucester — and 
in condition to a mite. Mor does the 
butter and bread (would-be gentility 
simpers bread and butter) look un- 
worthy of butter’s brother. This is 
a fjutty bottle of “ Barclay’s Particu- 
lar.” Can you draw a cork with 
your silk handkerchief? So — *tis by 
sleight of hand. AVe question if there 
he a livelier hour in the four-and- 
twenty than — I'vvo. The stomach of 
a man of a well-regulated mind is 
then prompt without being importu- 
nate ; and we cannot give a more 
convincing proof of that in our own 
case than by carrying on this journal 
of ours in the vi(*inity of that Jmncli. 
TJie fried eggs are beginning to look 
rather stillish, and the ham crunkled 
at the turned up edges ; hut it is pro- 
biihle we shall not pay our respects to 
them at this juncture ; and the Irutli 
is, wo, are wailing for a sallad. There 
it comes — borne in breast high by as 
pretty .aud amiable a young woman 
as one may see on the longest day of 
the year, and our only fear is that 
her smile may sweeten the vinegar. 
Wait a few moments — my child— till 
we have lielped ourselves to lamb — 
those pretty fingers ])luclvcd the sal- 
lad — let them place it on our plate 
— the one in the middle if you ])iease 
— love — like a green rosette — bless 
your sweet (*yes — now some water- 
cresses vvei. I’rom the spring — you 
need not wait — dearest — hut in a few 
minutes look in to see what the old 
man is about — good bye — Beauty. 
Loch Awe I she is, in good truth, the 
loveliest of all thy Naiads. 

Despatch is the soul of business. 
Our .’aults are too numerous to he 
mentioned, and were they to be all 
jotted down, and summed up, fear- 
ful would be the amount of the 
items. But indolence would not he 
found in tlie catalogue. Our occu- 
pations may be sometimes thought 
trivial, but we are never idle; hu- 
man eye never saw us paring our 
nails. Finished our article on the 
Greek Anthology Monday afternoon 
at seven — dined--drank tea — played 
the fiddle — paid our farewell visit — 
and were off in the mail at nine for 
Glasgow. Found ourselves onboard 
a steamer at the Broomielaw, a little 
after three on Tuesday morning — 
having had little better than half an 
hour in the coach-office for refresh- 
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iiTont, wljicli we louiid pr(t>iircd ac- 
cording to the spirit of our instruc- 
tions in a c.onridenti:il letter to old 
Joe. In twel\t» hours we made In- 
verary, and diseinbaiKed from tlie 
(’Jyde. 'I'hat delightful river may 
lose its name at any point peo})le 
choose to say, but not the less is it 
the same ri\er,and in Locli l yne we 
acknowh*(lge I>ut a continuation of 
the Clyde. We ha\e s;nlc<l sevtual 
times round tlie world, and < nimol 
cliargc* our memory with lovelier sc(»- 
nery than one glides through all along 
the Kyles of Bute. W r laid in a few 
poetical images during our trau''it 
which w<* hope to turn to account in 
our (u-eatlh)eni, and something more 
su]>siaiitial than images, hut made 
no regular meal. You will lind it 
an admirabh^ way of staving off Jiun- 
g«‘r, wlien traveliing by land or \oy- 
aging by water, or even sitting at 
home, every live minutes or so to 
a wine-biscuit, about once t*very 
two hours to add a bit of ham, and 
once «’v«My four, tin* l(‘g, or wirir, 
or br(‘ast of a cold fowl, without in- 
curring the slighte^'t risk of s]>oilit!g 
your app(‘tite for dinmu*. You thus 
]>r(‘veiit that uneasy S4*ns(' of empli- 
in.‘ss which is apt to ij-row into a 
gnawing at the stomach, (‘specially 
with literary ]>(‘opl(i like us of s(*- 
flcntary hahit‘<, when kept long in 
tlie op(‘n air, and eAp(»sed to any iin- 
iisna! e\'('rcise. At four we mounted 
a shelt}", and took a survey of some 
of the iiiiest woods about tin* ( ’asth * ; 
at six we found ouiselv(\s sitting on 
the summit of l)(inne(|uech. 'J'he 
ascent is rough arul steep and long, 
nor slionld we liave essayed and 
(dlVc'ted it without a strong(»r in- 
ducement than mere lov(* of the pic- 
turesfjue. There lay the very self- 
same Stones ill the same position in 
whieli we had left them ; we knew 
them in a moment, though weatlnu- 
stained and sprinkled with moss- 
stars. We raiscnl tlm lid — as of a 
colliii — say vallier of a cellar — and 
there he lay, unehanged by twenty 
years* immurement, a — M aum u oi- 
(tlt:\livi:t. We were affected even 
to tears. Cautiously did we lift him 
up from his tomb, and tenderly did 
we press him to our Jieart. Was it 
fancy? But we Ihought he returned 
the ]>res8ure ! Sealed was he with 
our own seal, and we knew that his 
sleep had been inviolate. The ful- 


ness of time was ( ome, and we drew 
bis cork. The air was balm. Oh! 
what an aroma ! not so sweet 

“ S.ili.o.m (wlinns from tlw of 

Ar.ihy llw Most. ' 

Imagine a boinpiei composed of one 
of (*ach kind ot all the Jiiost fragrant 
dowers that ev(U* grew in Paradise, 
and you may have some faint id(*a of 
that p(‘rrum(». We felt as if about 
to faint. But summoning up all our 
strength and resolution, we raised 
him Ironi oiir br(>ast to our lips, and 
paiKingly inhaled thi‘ divim* iiis])i- 
ralion. 'riu' taste Irendiled from 
tiMiiple to toes. ’Twiis liki* tlie in- 
fusion of a ni*w life, 'flu* s^iirit of 
the Highlands hecaim* mingled with 
our imu*A* being, though we wen*, 
liowdand lioru, and, to our chdighted 
a‘-tonishment, we began to s\M.»iik 
(Jaelie lik(5 a native, (‘all it not in- 
toxication —away with the vulgar 
word — \v(* griwv into an eagle; and 
wt» s<iared. I'ln* sky s(‘eme<l our 
home, our (‘ompniiions the clouds, 
and w e wished it had 1)(M*ii meridian, 
and not the declim* of day, tliat with- 
out w inking wi*. miglit have outstared 
the sun. I lomer, Milton, Shaksp(*are, 
seemed jioor poets. An Kpie ])Oem 
and s(*\(*ral tragi'dii's (Munposed 
th(Miis(*lves in our mind, charmed us 
with their stupendous grandeur, and 
for c\cr disappj'ar(‘d- 

It was near nine wlien we reliirn- 
ed to the Inn, w hicIi \v«* found in a 
state of gi'iieval consternation; for 
shfdty had ]>ri'ced(*d ns, and it was 
fear(‘d we liad b(M*n ilniig, and might 
hav(* ln‘en dragged in I he si ii nips. 
Tliey said we “ looked raiseti,” and 
they were right ; we uo’n* raised to 
tii(‘ luLdiesi Iieav4‘ii of invention, and 
conceiv(!(l a gigantic plan of draining 
lh(i sea. As a preliminary step, wo 
discerned the necessity and the 
means of destiajying Ihi^ pownu* of 
the moon. I'or w'e sau^ intuitively, 
as if w'(*. liad liemi in a state of soni- 
nambulism produced by animal ma- 
nipulative magnetism, that we must 
begin with putting an end to tides, 
before one of our eight million 
Irishmeii should be siiffcriMl t«> ilou- 
rish a spade. A’fe became masters 
of the mystery of (waporation. ihc 
globe all dry, w'e saw^ at once the 
iiew Order of Things— and were 
ourselves eli*cted “ sole monarch of 
the universal earth. The landlord 
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for a while thought \vc talked wildly, 
but lie and all the house soon bo- 
ra me eon verts to our opinion. They 
were dragged captive in triumph at 
our chariot-wheels. Our eloquence 
was irresistible — 

‘‘ Wingcfl witii red light »ing •'^nd impetu- 
ous rage 

wc wore shewn to bed by a great 
number of people bearing torclics ; 
and we awoke at cock-crow, alas ! 
in the disencliantcd composure of 
common liumanity, and thought, with 
a slight sensation of shame, of tlic 
summit of Dunnequech. 

From three to live this day liave 
we not been stirring our stumps ? 

We know not which of the three 
sisters is the most engaging — hut now 
that they have cleared decks, Jet us 
open this parcel of books, (llie post- 
gig from Inverary to Oban is a great 
convenience to the inmates of La- 
rach-a-ban,) and see if it contains 
any tiling Avortli perusal. 'Fwo thin 
volumes of verses publislied at 
Boston, America — with a lett<*r 
— let us see — from llie author’s 
brother — our amiable and enlight- 
ened friend Henry Ar Lellan, now 
at liiverpool, it would seem, about 
to embark for his native laud; and 
pleasant be bis voyage, and ha])py 
his return. We have been very for- 
tunate in our American fi !<‘nds]iips, 
and for tlicir sakes love Ihe New 
World. Aye— tliere is feeling and 
fancy liere— he writes like a Sc.ots- 
inan, — and does not his name tell the 
land of liis ancestors V We can get 
by heart any little poem that touches 
it, at two readings; and laying tlie 
open pamphlet— it is no more— on 
its face on the table— we shall recite 
to Mary, Anne, and Elizaiietli. Fair 
creatures, listen to “ The Church- 
Bell.” 

Ihirk! (lie Uiiilng S.iblMtli htll 
Suuruhng hir oVr hill and doll ! 

It inviteth high :iiid low 
To the hoo'^o of prayer <o jio. 

It invitnh wrinkled ago 
To attend the sacnMl page. 

It invites tin* Idiishing bride, 

And the bridegroom at her sidi’, 

— Hermit, tottering o’er bis statf, 
Schoolboy, with his jocund kiugli, 
Soldiii|;,^c1a<l in garb of gold, 

SeainSn/ noble, frank, and bohl, 
Statesman, with the anxious look, 
Scholar, brooding o’er hij5 book, 


jMeivhan^, mn.sing oVr hi-i gu'ln^, • 

Paujier, betting o’er bis paiu", 

Ainl ijl every luiiiiaii e\r, 

Rings that snunmon's to ap]»t.ar. 

Will thy thoughts fium Kiiitb away, 

T.et them be with ITeaveji f()-day. 

7’birik not now of sordnl gold, 

Nor of gaudy iinrolleil. 

Nor of learned books, ihc loro 
Pri/ed by Pagan men of voie, 

Noi iby ves'^eK to>M.'d at ‘^ea, 

Nor thy lands so dear to ibec, 

Rut iinfo tliy (bal rejeiii, 

'Po his bo])' place I'f prayer. 

'Hie dillercucc is indescribable — 
and, as far* as tlio mere words go, 
slight — between poetry and iio- 
poctry — but ])eople who are iio- 
pocts never know lliat — nor (tan you 
convince them that their clippings 
are inercdy poor verses. These sim- 
ple and natural lines we liave now 
recit(;d are very touching, and trite 
as the subject is, please*, by appetal- 
ing directly to f(*(dingH tliat in per- 
petual flow ar(^ welling in every liu- 
iiiaii heart. Trite — trivial — com- 
monplace — what senseless, soulless 
use is often made of these words! 
Birth, marriage^ death, are the com- 
monest occiirrenceuS in tlie lot of 
man. Ton read of lliem in all tlui 
newspapers — but also in Sliakspc^aro. 
AVho (^ver wearied of the Lord’s 
Prayer ? Many touches are sprink- 
led u{) and down these poems, de- 
scriptive, we penceive, of the fea- 
tures of American sceiuiiy, tliat be- 
speak no unskilful hand ; and many 
mild meditations 

** riie liarvcsl nf a <jun*l cm*, 

That broods .unl slcc])# on it's nu n boait.” 

Tlier j is, we think, an afFecting 
tone of clieerfulness and solemnity 
in the following strain ; we are heed- 
less of any slight verbal defects in the 
expression ol sentiments so consola- 
tory and ennobling; nor can wc read 
it without affecijonate respect for the 
character of the writer, who must be 
a good man. 

13 CHI A I, or A 1 M.(;UIM FATIILH, 

IN IflflO. 

Wc anxioii>ly hollowed tin* fro/cii ground, 
And heaped up this lorudy l)aiTow, 

Tor the Indian lurked in the woods aiouiid. 
And wc feared his whistling arrow. 

When the surf on the sea* bciu*li heavily beat. 
When the breeze in the wilderness mut- 
tered, 
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\\«' il<’eiiicil it tlu' rouilii!^ (»t' liostalc toct, 

Or a walcli-word cautiously ultcrcil. 

A>»ove, iVowiicd tljc gloom of a \\ iiiterV eve, 
And nround, the thick snow was hilling ; 
And the winds in the dreary brAoclici) di»l 
grieve 

Like spirits to spirits caHiiu'. 

As We looked on the spotl-^ss snowy sheet. 
O’er tlic grave of our luother sweeping. 

It seemed tt) us all au emhleui meet 
Of him, beneath it sleeping. 

As we gazed, we forijot our present j)ain ; 

And followed our brother's spirit, 
l^nto that fair heaven we hope to g.iiii, 

Which the good after death inherit. 

And we i(“ft tiie dust of our hrotlwr to lie 
In its nanow liahitation ; 

With the tni^t that his ‘>j)irli luul llown on 
high. 

And taken it" glorious station. 

The empty eoiuvrns of loimao Mi'e, 
its vanity and its glory, 

Sliall no iu(»re vex bis ear with strife 
Noj clnvil with its apj'eious story. 

Many American intmof geniushave 
to sing the praises of the 
rilgriin Fathers; nor can we imagine 
a better sulyect for a national poem. 
Our l)rethrt‘ii will surely not snilVr 
it to be written on Ibis side of the 
Atlantic. C'oulcl our voice reach him, 
we should recommend it to Bryant. 
There is much beauty in Isaac. M‘Lel- 
lan’a “ Song sung at the. Anniversary 
(yclehration of the (Charitable Mc- 
cliauic Association, Boston, October 
7 , 

latug the Indian's thtting o.ii 
(i lanced aiound this lonely shoic. 

And the hilmmlng i Ivors hoie 
Only his small hark. 

Oil tlu: hill, and in the wood, 
i.oug the rod-man's cahiii '-tood j 
All was life loss solitude, 
l3csolate and ilark, 

Ihit the pious Vilgrlm came ; 

Science kindled her jmre flame j 
Anti the Indian fled in shame ; 

And the Desert smilet!. 

Then Inwntion ’haped the tree; 
Launched the ship upon the sea; 

Ileared these dwellings of the Free ; 
Brightened all the Wild ! 


At the Kv.-ning’" uudlim c\-e 
Mu‘*tirod Iseri' ihe ‘-.ivtgi* huN ; 

- — Vrhen the Aioiuing ‘•uii .ir(,."(‘ 

C'ties lilletl the laml ! 

Bowed th(' ohi Wooils in the Waste , 
llttsc tlic dome, divinely chaste; 

\Mion Afcchanic Skill and Taste 
Waved tlieir gtddcii waml. 

At the hordtir of ‘.he iltiotl. 

In the hosoni of the wood, 

Oil tlie muiiutaiu bleak and ru«h‘. 

Hose the lioiiK*" of men. 

I’irty knelt to hci Ciod ; 

PliMity l)les>’(l the finitfnl sod ; 

Valour hndvc ( )ppi cssioii's lod ; 

Srirvi r tnnniph'd tlun. 

Bless us — Proctor — my good fel- 
low — we bave, forgot to tell you that 
eight of th(; lunigriest men you per- 
liaps ever suw, are to rline with us at 
sunset ! ^Vhy^, yoti receive the in- 
teJIigeiice with all thi^ serenity of a 
martyr. \'ou must kill a cow. Mrs 
Proctor— pray, ma’am, by tlie hands 
of wdiat high-pri(*st may have been 
trac(‘d on the wall of this lolihy or 
frons these eiiiginati(‘al ICgyptiaii 
hierogIyj)hics ? Ho! ho! Salmo 
Ferox. I'wonty4wo pounds and a 
Imlf, you say ; these other seiriblau- 
ces are gentry of the same kidney; 
— and tlie original must have had 
gizzards like the Irish (billoroc^. 
Taken by Mr liiiscelles! \\V, are 
sorry he is not here now — for we 
have seen all the greatest philoso- 
phers, orators, poeds, and pugilists of 
the ago, but should bave more real 
satisfaction in shaking hands wiiii the 
greatest of all living anglers. These 
enormous fish, you say, Proctor, are 
found in all parts of tin* deeper 
ijuartersof l)n», locli — rarely rise at a 
fly — and are taken only by sucli tack- 
ling as you bave now^ in your band — 
eight large double liooks on wire- 
twist, suflicient for a shark — baited 
wdth a trout tlie size of a herring — 
the trolling-line of twine, sixty or 
eighty yards long ? Wliat devils ! 
and M, L-aseelles has killed a greater 
number of them than any man in 
Britain ? Aye — one of liis finest spe- 
cimens stuffed and in the MancJiester 
museum ? You please* us by telling 
118 that he has fished all the best 
streams and lakes of England and 
Ireland, and says that not one of 
them all cantiiold up its head with 
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Loch Awe. Tliat the smaller trout- 
iishing is his great delight, and the 
grey trout trolling merely made au 
accessory to it iii jiassing from one 
part of the loch to anolher, is of it- 
self enoiigli to coidinii us in the 
conviction that he is an illustrioiivS 
artiste. Those Hies arc of his dress- 
ing ? They are cx(iuisitc. And his 
whole arrangement of feathers, 
downs, silks, &c. &c.* beyond all 
praise — (di — splendid ? And lie 
brought ‘down a beautiful boat of his 
own from Liverpool with every thing 
complete about her ? and his sons — 
you say — are Hue fishermen ? Why 
you make us sad, Mr Proctor. We 
are dwindling— dwindled into tin; 
most ahsolute and abject insignili- 
caiice of any creeping thing tliat 
crawls on the face* of the earlli, or on 
the beads of its inhabitants. We are 
no angler — not wo ; and as for sons 
— W(» are too plainly an aged bacln^- 
lor — Proctor — barren as that block. 
Put shove off— only don't lafigli — and 
we shall try a cast or two along liie 
llayfield shores. 

Mr Lascelles says that ('lieval- 
licr of Temple Har is the only man 
that underslands the proper shapes 
and proportion of a rod V True. 'J'liis 
is one of Chevallier’s 'rip t(>])pers. 
Tliank you — we always us(j our own 
Hies, though we admire those of our 
frifuids— and we liave found this 
imp with the green body, half blaek 
Jieckle, and brown mallard wings, 
in all waters and at all seasons 
very bloody. We generally make a 
few circles in the air — so — ere w<i 
drop the devils. You seem rather 
surprised — why the old buck can 
handle his tool pretty tidily for one 
of the aiiti(|iie scliool;— and hang it 
— we wisli this adinirabli^ Crichton, 
this miraculous Lascell(»s, were 
here — in Ids own boat the Liverpool- 
ian ; — were he to give us live — why 
we’d ])lay him the game <»f twenty 
for a greasy cldn, and a galUm of 
Glenlivet. Lie on your oars — I'or wi; 
know the water. I'lie bottom of this 
shallow bay — for ’tis nowlier*' ten 
feet — in places sludgy, and in places 
firm almost as the greensward — for 
we have waded it — of yore — many a 
time up to our chin — till wo had to 
take 'to our fins — there ! Mr Yellow- 
lees w^i^ right earnest,and we have 
him as fast as an otter. There he 
goes snoring and saving along as 
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deep as l^e can— steady, boys, steady 
— and sedans disposed to pay a visit 
to liabbiU Island. There is a mystery 
in this we do not very clearly com- 
prehend — the uniformity of our 
friemrs conduct becomes puzzling — 
he is an unaccountable character. lie 
surely cannot be an eel. Yet for a 
trout lie manifests an unnatural love 
of mud on a line day. Row shore- 
ward — Proctor — do as we bid you— 
she draws but little water— run her 
up liarig on that green brae — then 
band us tlie crutch — for wi? must 
fiijish this affair on terra firiria. Loch 
Awe is certainly a beautiful slieet of 
water. TJie islands are disposed so 
picturesejue — we want no assistance 
!)iit the crutcli — here vve are with 
elbow- n'om, and on stable footing 
— and we shall wind up — retiring 
from the water-edge, as people do 
at a levee, with their faces towards 
th(‘. King. Do you see tliem yel- 
l<»wing, you 'lory ? Wliat bellies I 
VVJiy we kiKJW by the dull dead 
weight tliat there were for 

they kej)t all pulling against one 
another, nor vv^erti we long in disco- 
vering the complicated motion <if 
triplets. Pounders each — same 
weight to an ounce — same family- 
wallop — all bright as stars. Never 
could we endure angling from a 
boat. What loss of time in getting 
the. whappers wiled into tiic lamling 
net. W hut loss of ])eace of mind in 
letting them ofl, when their snouts, 
Jik<* those of Chinese ])igs, wme 
within a few yards of the; gunwale, 
ami wiieii, with a last convulsive ef- 
fort, lhc,y whaiimled themselves over 
with their splashing tails, and disap- 
peared forever. Now for live flies. 
Wind on (Mjr hack — no tree within 
au acre— no shrub liigher than the 
brackmi — no reed, rush, or water- 
lily ill all the bay — wliat Jiiiiders that 
we Nliould, wliat the Cku kneys call 
ir/ifp with a dozen ? We have set 
the loch a-feed. l^picure and glut- 
ton alike am rushing to destruclion. 
Trouts of the most abstemious ha- 
])iis ('aiinot witlistand the temptation 
of sucli ox([uisite evening fare; and 
we are much mistaken if here be not 
au old dotard, a lean and slippery 
])antaloon, wlio had long given up 
attempting vainly to catch tlies, and 
found it is much as he could do to 
overtake the slower sort of worms. 
Him we shall not return to hU na- 
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Uve element, to dra/v ouLa pitiable 
existence, but leave him wlierc ho 
lies, to die— he is dead already — 

“ For lie is old and miserably poor!” 

Two dozen in two hours we call 
fair sport, — and we think they will 
avera<?e not less, Proctor, than a 
pound. Lascelles and Nortli against 
any two in all England. We beseech 
you — only look at yonder noses. 
Thick as frogs — jis powheads. There 
— that was lightly dropt among them 
— eac*h fatal feather seeming to nndt 
on the water like a snow-flake. We 
have done the deed, Proctor — we 
have done tin* deed. We feel that we 
liave Observe how they will 

come to light, in succession, a size 
larger and larger, with a monster at 
the tail-fly. Even so. To explain the 
r(?ason why, would perplex a mas- 
ter of arts. Five seem about fifty, 
Avhen all dancing about together in 
an irregular figure, but tliey have 
sor<‘ly ravelled our ge«ir. It matters 
not; for it must be wearing well on 
to eight o’clock, and we dine at sun- 
set. 

Why keep so far out from shore ? 
We are not bound fur (’ladich, but 
li*arach-a-baii. Whirr I Whirr ! Whirr I 
Sacmo Fkuox, as sure as agiin. The 
maddened monster has already run 
out ten fathom of ebaiii-cable. His 
spring is not so sinewy as a salmon’s 
of the same size, but bis rush is more 
tremendous, and be dives like one of 
tln^ damned in Michael Angelo’s 
LastJudgment. All the twelve barl)s 
are gorged, and not, but with the 
loss of iiis lorn-out entrails, can he 
escape <Iry death. (live us an oar— 
or he will break the rope— there — 
we follow him at (*(jual speed stern- 
foremost— but canny — canny — for if 
the devil doubles upon us, he may 
jjlay mischief yet by getting under 
our keel. That is noble. There he 
sails some twenty fathom off, paral- 
1(*1 to our pinnace, at the rate of six 
knots — and hearing — for we are 
giving him the butt — right down up- 


on Laracli-a-ban, steady, as if towards 
spawning ground in tlie genial month 
of August, but never again shall he 
enjoy his love. See — he turns up a 
side like a house. We shrewdly sus- 
pect lie is pretending to be dead, 
and reserving his strength for a last 
struggle at the shore. Aye — that is 
indeed a most commodious landing- 
pljice, and the hypocrite, ere he is 
aware of water too shallow to liide 
his back-fill, will he walloping upon 
tlie yellow sand. A dolphin ! a dol- 
phin ! large enough to carry on his 
shouhiers a little green fairy aquatic 
Arion, hai'p in hand, and charming 
the Naiads with a dulcet song. 

“Hurra! hurra! liurra! C’/hristo- 
pher for ever !” We look around; 
and lo ! the C’dadich breakfast-party 
waving their bonm*.ts round their 
lieads at our enormous capture. 
When they talk about it in Clhisgow, 
it will be tliought a ggffjit. Let us 
weigh the monsUT — up with him Jiy 
the gills— and fasten him to our poc- 
ket steel-yard. He had there well- 
nigh hrokmi our hack. Twkntv- 
McvEX poiMi jimp!!! Nay— nay-— 
nay, boys — no crowning, no crown- 
ing of the old man. Yet, if you will 
have it so — we forgive the enthu- 
siasm of you til. That is elassieql, fCnd 
with joy we submit our brows to the 
Parsley Wreath, All we want now is 
a Pindar. And nothing will pacify 
you, you madcaps, hut to hear us, 
sliouUIer-higli, up to Larach-a-bari ? 
And you are so kind as to cry that hone 
never liore a nobler burthen V What 
will Lascelh's say when he hears of 
our triurnpli ! It will go hard to break 
his Jieart. No— lie is a line generous 
creature, we are told, envious of no 
other grc'at man’s reputation, though 
justly jealous of liis own. () thou 
glorious setting sun! slow sinking 
behind tlie crimson ridge of old 
(huaelian, thou seemest to say in that 
solemn liglit of thine, celestial moni- 
tor — 

CmaSTOPlIhK, IlKMEMBKH TllOU AllT 
MORTAL ! 
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